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DICTIONARY 

O  F 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES; 

O  R, 


COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  LITERATURE. 


In  which  will  be  introduced  every  modern  Improvement  that  has  been, 
made  therein  by  the  Learned  and  Ingenious  of  this  or  any  other  Nation  j 
more  particularly  tbofe  valuable  Dikoveries  that  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  feveral  Members  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy, 
2nd  the  Society  fr  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Mamifa&ures,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Among  the  various  other  Branches  of  Learning,  the  following 
will  be  particularly  and  copiouily  explained,  viz. 


Agriculture, 

Anatomy, 

Archite£hire, 

Arithmetic, 

Afixonomy,, 

Rook -keeping, 

Rjography, 

jEotany, 

.Catoptrics, 

Chemiltry, 

•Chronology, 

-Commerce, 

Cofmography. 


Dialling, 

Dioptrics, 

Ethics, 

.Gardening, 

Gauging, 

Geography, 

Geometry, 

Grammar, 

Gunnery, 

Heraldry, 

Hi  (lory/ 
Hqrfemanfhip, 
1  Hy  (ban  dry, 


Hydraulics, 

Hydrography, 

Ilydrodatics, 

Law, 

Logic, 

Maritime  Affairs, 
Military  Affair?, 
i  Mathematics, 
j  Mechanics, 
Merchandize, 
Metaphyfics, 
Meteorology, 
Mulic, 


Navigation, 

Optics, 

Painting. 

PeripeCtiYe, 

Philofophy, 

Phyfic, 

Pneumatics, 

Rhetoric, 

Sculpture, 

Statics, 

Surgery, 
Surveying, 
Theology,  Szc.  &c- 


The  whole  greatly  improved  and  modernized  from  every  Didliongry  that 
hath  preceded  it,  and  ornamented  with  upwards  of  Two  Hundred 
Figures,  necejlary  to  iiludrate  and  embeliifh  the  Work. 


The  Hiftorical,  Theological,  Philofophical,  Biographical,  and 

Grammatical  Parts, 

By  the  Rev.  PERCIVAL  PROCTOR,  M.  A. 

The  Agronomical,  Mechanical,  and  every  other  Branch  of  the  Mathematics*, 

By  WILLIAM  CASTIE  A  IT, 

Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  and  Mafcer  of  the  Academy,  oppofitc 

Berner’s -ftreet,  in  Oxford-ftreet. 

The  other  Articles  by  Qentlemen  particularly  converfant  ia  the  refpeclive 
,  Subje&s  they  have  undertaken  to  explain. 
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DICTION  ARY 

O  F 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 


Thofe  Articles  which  are  marked  thus  *  are  totally 
omitted  in  every  other  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences . 


A 

A  The  fiift  letter  of  the  alphabet 
_  in  Latin,  Engliffi,  French,  and 
'  mod  of  the  prefent  languages  of 
Europe.  It  has  defervedly  the  firfl  place 
on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  very  little 
more  being  neceflary  to  its  pronunciation 
than  openingthe  mouth.  Asa  vowel  it 
has  in  Eng'ilh  a  three-fold  found  :  Ihort, 
as  in  bat,  cat ,  &c.  long,  as  in  date,  fate, 
late,  &c.  and  obfeure  as  in  call,  fall ,  &c. 

In  the  Julian  calendar,  A  is  the  firfl:  of 
the  dominical  letters.  It  was  alfo  of  ufe 
in  the  Roman  comitia,  or  afTemblies,  for 
making  laws,  when  the  people  had  two 
tables  given  them  :  cn  the  one  were  the 
two  letters,  U.  R.  uti  rsgas,  implying 
their  aflent ;  becaufe  a  motion  for  a  new 
law  was  called  rogatio :  on  the  other  the 
letter  A,  antique,  or  antiquum  atolo,  to  lig- 
nify  their  diffent.  In  capital  cafes  alfo 
they  had  two  tables  covered  with  wax, 
on  one  of  which  was  the  letter  a  ,  for 
abfolvo ;  and  on  the  other  C,  for  condemno  : 
whence  the  former  is  called  by  Cicero  fa- 
lutarh ,  and  the  latter  trifiis. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation,  and  often 
found  in  modern  writers;  as  A.  D.  for 
anno domini,  A.  M.  artium  magifter ,  mafler 
of  arts,  &c.  Among  logicians,  A  is  ufed 
to  denote  an  universal  affirmative  propofi- 
tion. 

A,  a,  or  a  a,  is  ufed  by  phyficians  as  an 
abbreviation  of  ana ,  and  fignifies  an  equal 
No.  I. 


ABA 

quantity  of  the  ingredients  that  immedi¬ 
ately  precede  it  in  the  prefeription. 

A  AM,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  at 
Amflerdam,  containing  about  lixty  thrte 
pounds  averdupois  weight. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil 
year  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  fifth  of 
their  ecclefiaflical  year,  which  begins  with 
the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the 
moon  of  July  ;  which  is  part  of  our 
month  of  the  fame  name,  and  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augurt :  it  confilts  of  thirty 
days.  On  the  firft  of  this  month,  the 
Jewsfafl  in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death; 
and  on  the  ninth  of  this  month,  becaufe 
on  that  day  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
that  erefted  after  the  captivity,  were 
burnt ;  the  former  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Romans.  Thefameday 
is  likewife  remarkable  among  the  Jews* 
for  the  publication  of  Adrian’s  edict, 
whereby  they  w7ere  forbid  to  continue  in 
Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  at  Jerufalcm, 
in  order  to  lament  the  defoiation  of  that 
city.  The  eighteenth  of  the  fame  month 
is  alfo  a  fafi^among  that  people ;  becaufe 
the  lamp  in  the  lanffury  was  that  night 
extinguiffied,  in  the  time  ofAhaz. 

ABaCOT,  the  name  of  a  cap  of  Rate, 
formerly  worn  by  the  kings  of  England  : 
the  fuperior  part  of  it  formed  a  double 
Crown, 

B 


ABACUS, 


A  B  A 

ABACUS,  in  architecture  is  the  fupe- 
vior  member  of  the  capital,  to  which  it 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  crown.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  reprelcnt  a  fquare  tile 
laid  over  a  hafnet,  an  accident  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  tells  ns  gave  occafion  to  Callima¬ 
chus,  an  ingenious  ftatuary  of  Athens,  to 
invent  the  full  regular  order  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

The  abacus  ftiil  retains  its  original 
form  in  theTufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  or¬ 
ders  :  but  in  the  Co;  inthian  and  Compo- 
fitc,  its  four  Tides  or  faces  are  arched  in¬ 
wards,  having  fome  ornament,  as  a  rofe, 
or  other  flower,  in  the  middle. 

ABACUS,  is  a  tern?  alfo  ufed  for  a  con¬ 
cave  moulding  on  the  capital  Of  the  i  uf- 
can  pedeftal  And  Andrea  Palladio  calls 
the  Plinth  above  the  echinus,  or  boltltin 
in.  theTufcan  and  Doric  orders  by  the 
fame  name. 

ABACUS,  amon?the  ancient  ma.the- 
maticians,  firnified  a  table  covered  with 
dull,  on  which  they  drew  their  diagrams ; 
the  word,  in  this  fen fe,  being  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  abak,  drift. 

ABACUS  PphagoricuSy  the  common 
multiplication  table  ;  lo  called  from  its 
being  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

ABAFT,  a  naval  term,  fignifies  to¬ 
wards  the  Hern.  Thus,  when  any  thing 
is  faid  to  be  abaft  the  mizzen-maft,  it  im¬ 
plies  that  the  objeCt  is  between  the  miz- 
zen-mafl  and  the  Hern. 

ABAPTISTOM,  in  furgery,  fignifies 
.the  perforating  part  of  the  trepan  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  prevented  from  finking  fudden- 
]y  into  the  (kull  and  wounding  the  brain. 

*  ABAS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
£pn  of  Hypothoon  and  Meganira,  who 
entertained  Ceres,  and  offered  a  facrifice 
to  that  goddefs  ;  but  Abas  ridiculing  the 
ceremony,  and  abufing  her,  flic fprinkled 
him  with  a  certain  mixture  fne  held  in 
her  cup,  on  which  he  became  a  water- 
lizard. 

ABAS,  a  weight ufed  byPerfian  mer¬ 
chants  in  weighing  pearls.  It  is  one 
eighth  lefs  than  the  European  caratt, 

ABASED,  ala[fe ,  in  heraldry,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the 
extremity  points  downwards  to  the  point 
of  the  fifield,  or  when  the  wings  are 
Unit  :  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them 
being  extended. 

To  ABATE,  (French abbvtre,  to  pull 
down,  overthrow,  or  demoiifn)  a  term 
ufed  by  lawyers,  both  ih  an  active  and 
neutral  fenfe  ;  as  to  abate  a  caftle,  is  to 
beat  it  down.  To  abate  a  writ  is,  by 
fome  exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it. 
A  ftranger  abateth  ;  thaf  is,  entercth  up- 
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on  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the  death  of 
him  that  laft  pofleffed  it,  before  the  heir 
takes  poiTeflion,  and  fo  keeps  him  out  * 
wherefore,  as  he  that  putteth  out  him  in 
polieffion  is  faid  to  dilfeize  ;  fo  he  that 
fteppeth  in  between  the  former  pofTefTor 
and  his  heir,  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the 
neuter  fignification  thus;  the  writ  of  the 
defendant  (hall  abate;  that  Ls,  fliall  be 
difablcd,  fruftrated,  or  overthrown .  The 
appeal  abateth  by  covin  ;  that  is,  the  ac- 
cufation  is  defeated  by  deceit. 

To  ABATE,  in  the  manege,  fignifies 
the  performing  any  downward  motion 
properly.  Thus  a  horfe  is  faid  to  abate 
or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts 
both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground  atonce, 
,and  obferves  the  fame  exaftnefs  in  all 
the  times. 

_  ABATEMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignl- 
fics  fomething  added  to  a  coat  of  arms, 
in  order  to  lefl'en  its  true  dignity,  and 
point  out  fome  im perfection,  or  ftain, 
in  the  character  of  the  wearer. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  is  one  who  enters  a 
houfe  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  the 
laft  pofteflbr,  before  the  true  heir. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey,  or 
convent  of  nuns,  who  enjoys  the  fame 
privileges  over  them  as  the  abbots  over 
their  monks.  Her  fex  does  not  indeed 
allow  an  ubbef?  to  perform  the  fpiritual 
functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood  ;  but 
there  are  inftances  of  fome  abbeffes  who 
have  the  privilege  of  commiflioning  a 
prieft  to  a<t  for  them. 

ABBEY,  a  religious  houfe  or  place, 
where  perfons  retire  from  the  world  to 
fpend  their  time  in  folitude  and  devotion. 
—  The  wonderful  efteera  fuch  men  for¬ 
merly  acquired,  procured  them  very  large 
privileges,  exemptions  and  riches,  which 
they  drew  from  the  people  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  mafies  for  the  living  and  the  dead? 
difpenfations,  jubilees,  indulgences,  8c c. 

*  ABBEYS,  diftblution  of  in  England 
in  JS36,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
As  the  monks  had  flandered  Henry  the 
Eighth  in  many  particulars,  and  even  de¬ 
bauched  a  great  number  of  his  fubjects 
from  their  allegiance,  fce,  after  having  de¬ 
liberated  with  his  council,  ordeted  a  ge¬ 
neral.  violation  of  the  monafteries,  that 
ftrieft  enquiry  might  be  made  into  their  ti¬ 
tles,  revenues,  the  morals  of  the  friars  and 
nuns,  and  the  regulations  obferved  in 
each  order.  By  this  expedient  he  forelaw 
he  fhouldbe  able  to  undeceive  the  public 
in  their  opinion  of  the  faneftity  of  fuch  char 
rafters,  and  wreak  his  revenge  upon  the 
monks,  whom  he  confiderd  as  his  impla¬ 
cable  energies,  and  augment  his  revenue 
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with  their  fpoils.  Thomas  Cromwell, 
being  chofen  vifitor-general,  appointed 
fubftitutes  for  the  examination  of  the 
monafteries,  where  they  found  fuch  ir¬ 
regularities,  and  fcenes  of  vice,  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  impo'fture,  as  were  difgraeeful  to 
religion,  and  indeed  fhocking  to  human 
nature;  The  examiners*  who  were  by  no 
means  friends  to  monaftic  inftitutions, 
did  ri&t  fail  to  exaggerate  thofeparticulars 
in  their  reports.  They  iirft  threatened 
the  delinquent  friars  and  nuns  with  all 
the  feveritv  of  the  law,  and  then  infinu- 
ated,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  punilhment, 
and  conceal  the  diforders  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  they  Ihould  refign  their  houfes  to 
the  king*  tHio  would  tike  care  to  provide 
for  the  fubfiftenee-  of  every  individual. 
This  advice  was  followed  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  priors,  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
monks;  and  the  report  of  the  commilfion- 
ers  was  publilhed,  that  the  world  might 
fee  there  was  an  abfolute  necdlity  for 
fuch  a  general  vifitation.  Then  appeared 
a  minute  detail  of  the  moft  furprifing  e- 
normities.  Many  convents  were  rent  in¬ 
to  factions,  which  exercifed  the  moll;  bar¬ 
barous  cruelties  upon  one  another,  as  they 
chanced  to  predominate.  They  carried  on 
in  idolatrous  traffic*  by  impoffng  upon  the 
fuperftitiouS  people  with  relics  and  images. 
In  fome  houfes  the  vilitors  found  the  im¬ 
plements  of  clipping  and  coining.  The 
majority  of  the  nuns  in  many  nunneries 
were  pregnant ;  a  great  number  of  abbots 
and  monks  were  convicted  ®f  criminal  cor- 
Vefpondence  with  harlots  and  married  wo¬ 
men  ;  and,  not  a  few  detected  in  the  g  ra¬ 
tification  of  unnatural  luffs,  and  other 
brutal  practices*  After  this  publication, 
the  king*  as  the  head  of  the  Engfilh 
church,  abfolved  of  their  vovvS  all  the 
monks  who  had  engaged  in  a  religious 
life  before  the  age  of  four  and  twenty; 
•and  permitted  all  the  reft  to  quit  their  mo- 
■nafteries,  and  live  as  feculars,  according  to 
their  own  pleafure.  But  this  permiliion 
producing  very  little  e'ffeft,  Henry  had  re- 
eourfe  to  other  meaftffes.  The  parliament 
had  impoWered  the  king  to  nominate  two 
and  thirty  perfims,  to  make  a  collection 
of  ecclefiaffical  conftitutions ;  and  now 
that  act  was  confirmed.  The  king  repre- 
fented  to  the  parliament  ill  this  fefiion, 
that  the  great  number  of  monafteries  was 
an  expence  to  the  kingdom,  and  defired 
them  to  apply  fome  remedy  to  this  evil  : 
■n  confequence  of  which  remonftrance, 
they  palled  an  aft,  fupprefimg  all  mona¬ 
fteries,  whofe  revenues  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  appropriated  their 
income  for  his  majeffy’s  life.  By  this 
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law,  the  crown  acquired  the  yearly  valub 
of  two  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  beiides 
a  capital  of  above  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  on  the  plate, ‘Ornaments,  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  churches  and  convents.  Then  he 
ere.fted  a  new  court  of  juftice,  called  the 
court  of  the  augmentation  of  the  king’s 
revenue,  for  taking  cognizance  of  all  luch 
lequeftrations.  The  clergy  met  in  convo¬ 
cation,  prdpofed,  that  a  new  tranfiation  of 
the  Bible'  into  the  Englilh  language  ihould 
be  made,  and  publilhed  for  the  lake  of 
thofe  who  did  not  underhand  Latin  ;  and 
though  this  motion  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  Gardiner,  and  his  party,  Cran- 
mer  carried  his  point.  -  The  king  was 
petitioned  to  employ  fome  capable  perfo.ns 
to  tianfiate  the  feriptures  ;  the  queen  fe- 
conded  the  petition,  with  which  Henry 
complied  ;  and  though  we  know  not  who 
the  tranflators  were,  the  work  was  in 
three  years,  printed  at  Paris.  Henry 
having  obtained  all  he  wiihed  from  thf 
parliament,  dillolved  that  afiembly,  after 
it  had  continued  fitting  fix  years  a  longer 
term  than  parliament  had  ever  fubfifted 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  Englilh  mo¬ 
narchy. 

ABBOT,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or 
convent  of  monks.  In  the  firft  ages  of 
chriftianity,  abbots  were  men  of  great 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  contented  with 
the  government  of  their  own  monafteries, 
without  pretending  to  any  lhare  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs.  But  being  called  from 
thefe  obfeure  retreats  to  oppofe  the  here- 
fies  which  too  often  appeared  in  the 
church,  they  became  ambitious  of  power, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  themfeives  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  bilhops.  It  was!  however 
lome  time  before  they  could  carry  their 
point  of  independency ;  but  having  luc- 
ceeded  in  that  attempt,  they  foon  obtained 
the  title  of  lord,  together  with  other 
badges  of  epifcopal  authority,  particularly 
the  mitre.  Hence  arofe  new  fpecies  of 
diltinftions  between  the  abbots  ;  thofe 
were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were  pri- 
viledged  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercife 
epifcopal  authority  within  their  re'fpeftive 
precincts.  Others  were  called  croliered 
abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crofter,  or 
paftoral  ft  a  ft".  Others  were  called  oecu¬ 
menical,  or  univerfal  abbots,  in  imitation 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  :  while 
others  were  termed  car'dinal  abbots,  from 
their  authority  over  all  other  abbots. 

The  principal  diltinftions  at  prelent  ob- 
ferved  between  abbots,  are  thofe  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  commendatory.  The  former  take 
the  vow  and  wear  the  habit  of  their  or¬ 
der  ;  And  the  latter  are  feculars,  hough 
B  z  thes* 
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they  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take 
orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Before  the  reformation  in  England, 
there  were  eleftive  and  prefentative  ab¬ 
bots  ,  fome  who  were  mitred,  and  fome 
who  were  not.' '  Thofe  who  were  mitred 
had  epifcopal  authority  within  their  limits, 
being  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  biihop ;  while  the  others  wete  fubjeft 
to  the  diocefan  in  all  fpiritual  government. 
The  mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  called  abbots  fovereign  and  ab¬ 
bots  general,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  the 
other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  lords  ab¬ 
bots,  fo  there  were  alfo  lords  priors,  who 
had  exempt  jurifdiftion,  and  were  likewife 
lords  of  parliament. 

*  ABBOT  (George)  Who  was  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  was  a  fheerman’s  fon,  and 
born  at  Guildford  in  Surry,  Odtober  29, 
1562.  While  his  mother  was  pregnant 
with  him,  the  is  faid  to  have  had  a  dream, 
which  really  proved  a  means  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement  :  ihe  fancied  fhe  was  told  in 
her  fleep,  that  if  Ihe  could  eat  a  pike,  the 
child  Ihe  was  pregnant  with,  would  prove 
a  foil*  and  rife  to  preferment.  Soon  after 
this,  in  taking  a  pail  of  water  out  of  the 
river  Wey,  ihe  accidentally  caught  a  pike. 
This  corriingto  the  ears  of  fome  perfons  of 
diftin&ion,  they  offered  to  become  fponfdrs 
for  the  child,  which  was  gladly  accepted ; 
and  afterwards  they  bellowed  many  fa¬ 
vours  on  him  when  at  fchool,  and  at  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  mailer  of 
Univeriity  college,  dean  of  Wincheiler, 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  biihop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  then  of  London ;  and  A- 
pnl  9,  16 1 1,  was  tranilated  to  the  arch- 
biihoprie  of  Canterbury.  Some  time  after 
this,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
his  declared  enemy,  caufed  him  to  be  fuf- 
pended  :  he  was  at  length  however  reflored, 
but  died  foon  after*  on  the  fourth  of  Au- 
guil  1633*  aged  71  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  eight  learned  divines  of  Oxford,  to 
whom  the  care  of  tranflating  the  New  Tef- 
tament  was  committed.  He  lhewed  him- 
felf  in  moffc  circumflances  of  his  life,  a 
jnan  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties,  and 
Was  defirous  that  the  clergy  ihould  attract 
Ihe  efleem  of  the  laity  rather  by  the  fanc- 
tity  of  their  manners  than  their  function. 

ABBREVIATURE,  or  ABBREVI¬ 
ATION,  the  fubflitution  of  a  fyllable, 
|  etter,  or  character  for  a  whole  word.  It 
is  derived  from  nbbrcv'io ,  to  lhorten. 

ABBREVOIR,  in  mafonry,  certain  in¬ 
dentures  made  in  the  joints  or  beds  of 
Clones,  that. the  mortar  or  cement  may,  by 
fA  ling  thefe  cavities,  bind  the  work,  the 
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ABBUTTALS,  or  ABUTTALS,  (Fra 
aboutir ,  to  border  upon)  the  buttings  and 
boundings  of  land,  either  to  the  eafl,  weft, 
north,  or  fouth,ihewing  on  whatever  lands, 
&c.  it  abbuts.  Camden  obferves,  that  limits 
were  formerly  diftinguilhed  by  hillocks 
raifed  on  purpofe,  which  were  called  boten- 
tines  ;  whence  we  have  the  word  buttings* 
ABCEDARY,  or  ABCEDARIAN, 
applied  to  compofitions  whofe  parts  are  dif- 
pofed  in  alphabetical  order. 

ABDICATION,  the  action  whereby  a 
magiflrate,  or  other  perfon  in  office,  re¬ 
nounces  and  gives  up  the  fame,  before  the 
term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

This  word  is  often  improperly  confound¬ 
ed  with  refignation,  but  differs  fr®m  it;  as 
abdication  is  done  purely  and  fimply  ; 
whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fome 
other  perfon.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  renuncia¬ 
tion,  quitting  and  relinquifhing,  fo  as  to 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  a  thing  ; 
or  the  doing  of  fuch  a<ftion3  as  are  ifrcon- 
fiflent  with  the  holding  of  it.  When 
king  James  left  the  kingdom,  and  abdicat¬ 
ed  the  government,  the  lords  would  have 
the  word  defertion  made  ufe  of ;  but  the 
commons  thought  it  was  not  comprehen- 
five  enough  ;  as  the  king  might  then  have 
liberty  of  returning. 

ABDOMEN,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  human  body  intercepted  between  the 
thorax  and  the  pelvis. 

The  word  is  derived  from  abdo ,  to  hide. 

Anatomifts  divide  the  body  into  three 
great  cavities,  which  they  call  bellies  :  the 
head  or  the  upper  belly ;  the  thorax,  or  the 
middle  belly;  and  the  abdomen,  or  lower 
belly.  The  abdomen,  fays  Winflow,  be¬ 
gins  immediately  under  the  thorax,  and 
terminates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  olfa  innominata.  Its  circumference, 
or  outer  furface,  is  divided  into  regions,  of 
which  there  are  three  anterior,  viz.  the 
epigaftric,  or  fuperior  region  ;  the  umbili¬ 
cal,  or  middle  region  5  and  the  hypograf- 
tric,  or  lower  region.  There  is  but  one 
pofterior  region ;  named  regio  lumbaris. 
The  epigaftric  region  begins  immediately 
under  the  appendix  enfiformis,  at  a  fmall 
fuperficial  depreflion,  called  the  pit  of  the 
ft«mach,  and  in  adult  fubje£!s  ends  above 
the  navel,  at  a  tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to 
be  drawn  between  the  lafl  falfe  ribs  on 
each  fide.  This  region  is  fubdivided  into 
three  parts,  one  middle,  named,  epigaf- 
trium;  and  two  lateral,  termed  hypochon¬ 
dria.  The  epigaflrium  takes  in  all  that 
fpace  which  lies  between  the  falfe  ribs  of 
both  lides ;  and  the  hypochondria  are  the 
places  covered  by  ihe  falfe  ribs.  The  umbi¬ 
lical  region  begins  in  adults,  above  the  navel, 
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at  the  tranfverfe  line  already  mentioned, 
and  ends  below  the  navel  at  another  tranf¬ 
verfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  former,  between  the  two  criftoe  of  the 
offa  ilium.  This  region  is  likewife  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts  ;  one  middle  which 
is  properly  the  regio  umbilicalis  ;  and  two 
lateral,  called  ilia,  or  the  ilanks,  and  they 
comprehend  the  fpace  between  the  falie 
ribs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ilium  on 
each  lide.  The  hypogaftric  region  is  ex¬ 
tended  downward  from  the  inferior  limit 
of  the  ufibilical  region,  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  three  parts,  one  middle,  called  pubes  ; 
and  two.  lateral*  called  inguina,  or  the 
groins.  The  lumbar  region  is  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  comprehends 
all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the  low¬ 
ed;  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  the  laft  vertebra 
of  the  back,  to  the  os  facrum,  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  the  offa  ilium.  The  late¬ 
ral  parts  of  this  region  are  termed  the 
loins  ;  but  the  middle  part  has  no  proper 
name  in  men.  Laftly,  the  b.ottom  of  the 
abdomen,  which  anfwers  to  the  pelvis  of 
*he  fkeleton,  is  terminated  anteriorly  by 
the  chines,  or  buttocks,  and  anus.  The 
buttock^,  are  feparated  by  a  foffa,  which 
leads  to  the  anus,  and  each  buttock  is  ter¬ 
minated  downward  by  a  large  fold,  which 
diftinguilhes  it  from  the  reft  of  the  thigh. 
This  lumbar  region  takes  in  likewife  the 
mufculus  quadratus  lumborum  on  each 
fide,  the  lower  portions  of  the  facrolum- 
bares  of  the  longifiimi  and  latiffimi  dorfi, 
the  mufculus  facer,  See.  The  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation 
is  called  perinaeum,  and  is  divided  into 
equal  lateral  parts  by  a  diftindl  line, 
which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  formed  by  the 
parts  already  mentioned,  (all  which  are 
covered  by  the  {kin  and  membrana  adipofa) 
is  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  particular  mem¬ 
brane,  called  peritonaeum.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  terminated  below  by  the  muf- 
culi  levatores  ani.  This  cavity  contains 
the  ftomach  and  the  inteftines,  which  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  fmall,  named 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ilium  ;  and  three 
large  called  coecum,  colon,  and  reeftum.  It 
contains  likewife  the  mefentery,  mefeco- 
lon,  omentum,  liver,  gall-bladder,  fpleen, 
pancreas,  glands  of  the  mefentery,  yafa 
laeftea,  receptaculum  chyli,  kidnies,  renal 
glands,  ureters,  bladder,  and  the  internal 
parts  of  generation  in  both  fexes,  JVin- 
Jlotv’s  Anat. 

ABDUCTION,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies 
of  frafture,  when  a  bone  near  the  joint  is 
4jiyided  tranfverfely  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
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the  extremeties  of  the  fra&ured  bone  recede 
from  each  other. 

ABDUCTOR,  a  name  given  by  ana- 
tomilfs  to  the  following  muffles  : 

ABDUCTOR  Minimi  Digiti  Manus,  ,of 
AbduElor  Auricularis ,  arifes  ilelhy  from  the 
thin  protuberating  part  of  the  eignth  bone 
of  the  wrift  ;  is  inferted  by  a  longiih  and 
round  tendon,  on  the  infide  of  the  lhort 
tendon  of  the  above  defenbed  muffle,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  little 
finger*  It  ferves  not  only  to  abduce  the 
little  finger  from  the  reft,  but  alfo  to  bend 
it  a  little. 

ABDUCTOR  Indicts,  arifes  broad  and 
fieihy  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  firft 
bone  of  the  thumb  ;  is  inferted  bv  a  fhort 
tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  bone 
of  the  fore-finger,  laterally,  next  the 
thumb.  Its  ufe  is  to  bring  the  index  for¬ 
wards  the  thumb,  by  drawing  it  from  the 
middle  finger. 

ABDUCTOR  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis,  arifes 
ftelhy  and  tendinous  from  the  femieircur 
lar  edge  of  a  cavity,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
inferior  protuberance  of  the  qs  calcis  ;  it 
has  another  tendinous  beginning  from  the 
os  cuboides,  and  a  third  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  metatarfi  minimi  digiti  ;  is 
inferted  into  theupjter  part  of  the  firft  bone 
of  the  little  toe  externally  and  laterally. 
Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  little  toe  outwards 
from  that  next  to  it. 

ABDUCTOR  Oculi ,  arifes  tendinous 
and  fieihy  from  the  foramen  lacerum, 
without  the  orbit ;  is  inferted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  fclerotis;  where  it  relpeds 
the  great  canthus.  Its  ufe  is  to  move  the 
eye  outwards,  from  the  great  to  the  little 
angle. 

ABDUCTOR  Pcllicb  Manus ,  or  Thenar-, 
arifes  by  a  broad,  tendinous,  and  fieihy 
beginning  from  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of 
the  ca*  us,  and  from  one  of  its  bones  thijft 
articulates  with  the  thumb;  is  inferted 
tendinous  into  the  fecond  joint  of  digito- 
rum  manus.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  thumfi 
from  the  fingers. 

ABDUCTOR  Pollicis  Pedis,  arifes 
fieihy  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  protur 
berance  of  the  os  calcis  laterally,  and  ten¬ 
dinous  from  a  little  tubercle  in  the  fame 
bone,  near  the  os  cymbiforme.  It  only 
adheres  to  the  other  bones  on  the  infide 
of  the  foot,  filling  up  the  hollowncfs  in  the 
os  metatarfi  pollicis  ;  is  inferted  into  the 
internal  os  fefamoideum  of  the  firft  bone 
of  the  great  toe  ;  its  tendons  being  farther 
continued  upon  the  fame  bone  laterally. 
Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  great  toe  from  the  reft. 

ABDUCTOR  Femoris  Primus ,  arifes 
by  a  ftrong  round iff  i  tendon  from  the  upper 
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part  of  the  os  pubis  next  the  peclinxus  a- ' 
bote  the  gracilis  ;  which,  turning  into  a 
Sotripaft  flefby  belly,  it  begins  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  tendinoefs  about  the  middie  of  the 
iinea  afpeva,  being  continued  down  upon 
ffte  la-me  five  or  fix  inches,  fending  out  a 
fendort  which  joins  with  that  of  the  femo- 
fi'S  quaftuS.- 

ABDUCTOB.  Femoris  Sectindun^  arifes 
frbm  the  os  pubis*  immediately  under  the 
gracilis,  by  a  broad  tendinous,  but  chiefly 
frelhy  beginning;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
iirtea  afpera,  from  a  little  below  the  lelfer 
frhchanter,  to  the  fir  ft  infertion  of  the  laft 
de  fen  bed  mufcle. 

ABDUCTOR  Fetdorln  Tertian,  arifes 
lower  down  thari  the  former,  from  the 
6'uter  edge  of  the  os  pubis  and  ifehiurri  ; 
a'nd,  funning  obliquely  towards  the  tro¬ 
chanter  minor*  is  inferted  near  the  glu- 
foeus  maximus.- 

ABDUCTOR  Fetriorln  Qurtrtus,  arifes 
fro'm  the'  protuberance  of  the  ilchium,  and 
tke  adjoining  interior  pdit  of  that  hone, 
By  a  tendinous  and  flelhy  origination  ;  is 
inferted  by  a  found  and  long  tendon,  into' 
the  upper  and  ro'dgfi  part  of  the  inner  and 
lower  appendix  tff  the  bs  femoris,  being 
dffiXe'd  to  that  bone  a  little  above  the  con¬ 
dyle  ;  as  alfo  to  fame*  part  of  the  linea 
hi  per a. 

The  ufe  of  all  thefe  four  Mhfcles  is  to 
adduce  or  move  the  thigh  bone  inwards, 
according  to’  theif  different  directions. 
Boh  flan  on  the  Mufcle  n. 

*  ABELARD  (Peter)  a  celebrated  doc¬ 
tor  6‘f  the  twelfth  century,-  was  born  at 
Calais  »es It  Naritz,  in  Britan v  :  he  was 
Well  learned  in  divinity,-  philoftSphy,  and 
the  languages,  but  was  particularly  dif* 
fmguifhed  By  Bis  fkill  in  logic.  He  read 
leCtures  in  divinity  with  great  applaufe  at 
Paris  ;  where  he  boarded  with  a  canon 
tvhofe  h'ame  was  Fulbert,  and  w. ,J  had  a 
#e'ry  beautiful  niece  named  Heloii'e.  The 
fcafio’n*  anxious  to  fee  this  young  lady 
friake-a  figure  among  the  learned,  made 
Abelard  her  preceptor  :  but  i nfte ad  of  in- 
ftraftiitg.  her  in  the  fciences,  he  taught 
fief  tO  love  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Ihe 
became  pregnant  ;  and  at  Abelard’s  re- 
fcaieft  leaving  her  uncle,-  and  retiring  to  his 
filter  in  Bfitany,  was  there  delivered  of  a 
fori.-  To  foften  the  canon’s  refentment, 
he  privately  married  her,  and  placed  her 
in  a  nunnery,-  where  lhe  did  not  put  on 
the  veil.  Her  relations,-  engaged  at  Abe¬ 
lard,-  hired  ruffians,  who  broke  into  his 
chamber  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  there 
fcmafculated  Himi  This  treatment  made 
Abelard  fly  to  the  gloom  of  a  cloifter ; 
£hdj  in  order  to  conceal  his  confufion  and 
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{frame,  he  affumed  the  monaftic  habit  ftf 
the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis ;  but  the  diforders 
of  that  houfe  foon  drove  him  from  thence* 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  fuperior  of  the 
abbCy  of  Ruis  in  the  diocele  of  Vannes  : 
when  the  nuns  being  expelled  from  the 
nunnery  in  which  Heloife  had  been  plac¬ 
ed,  he  gave  her  his  oratory,  where  ihe  fet¬ 
tled  with  Tome  of  her  lifter  nuns,  and  be¬ 
came  their  priorefs.  He  died  m  the  pri¬ 
ory  of  Marcellus  at  Chalons,  April'2r, 
1142,  aged  fixty-three.  He  left  feveral 
works,  but  the  mart  celebrated  are  thofe 
tender  letters  that  patted  between  him  and 
Heloife/ which  have  been  tranllated  into 
Englilh;  and  one  6f  them  rendered  into' 
verfe  by  the  immortal  Pope. 

ABELIANS,  a  remarkable  feft  of  he¬ 
retics  who  fprung  up  during  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  near  Hippo  in  Africa.  Their* 
diftinguifhing  tenet  was  to  marry,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  live  with  their  wives  without 
having  any  carnal  commerce  with  them. 

*  ABERDEEN,  a  maritime  town  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  new  and  the  old.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  iheriffdom  of  that  name.  The  ftreets 
are  paved  with  ftone,  and  at  the  \fireft  end 
is  at  little  roiitid  hill,  from  whence  iflues  a 
fpring  called  the  Spa.  Over  the  Dee, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  a  bridge  of 
ffiVen  ltonfe  arches.  Iri  the  middle  of  the 
High-ftreet  is- a  church,  well  built  of  free 
ftone  ;  and  near  the  port  or  wharf  ftands 
the  cuftom-houfe.  It  has  a  fpacious  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  are  of 
ftone,  chiefly  four  ftories  high,  or  more, 
with  handfome  falli-windows,  and  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards  behind  them.  It  is  the 
politeft  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for 
its  extent,  the  beauty  of  its  private  and 
public  buildings  j  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  college*  originally  a  Francifcan  mo- 
naftery.  It  has  a  principal,  four  profeffovs 
of  philofophv,  one  of  divinity,  and  one  of 
mathematics.  There  is  likewife  a  fchool* 
with  a  head  mafter,  and  three  ulhers  ;  a 
mufic  fchool,  three:  hofpitals,  an  alms- 
heufe,  and  a  library*  built  at  the  charge  cf 
the  town,  and  furniffied  with  good  books 
from  divers  benefactions.  Both  thefe 
towns  together  make  one  city,  which  is 
reckoned'the  third  in  Scotland.  There  is 
very  good  anchoring  in  the  bay,  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  fathom  water  j  but  as  the 
channel  is  narrow,  and  the'  bar  often  fhifts 
its  place,  there  is  no  venturing  in  without 
a  pilot.'  * 

The  merchants  trade  to  divers  parts,  and 
in  particular  fend  their  herrings  to  many 
places  in  the  north  of  Europe.  There  is 
an  incredible  quantity  of  falmon  in  thefe 
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stivers,  which  breed  in  the  ihallows  In  au¬ 
tumn  ;  at  which  time  they  caff  their  fpawn 
and  are  very  poor  and  lean.  The  fpawn 
in  the  fpring  becomes  a  fry  of  fmall  fil'h, 
which  make  their  way  to  the  lea.  Long, 
i.  49.  W.  Lat.  57.  o, 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  £  county  in 
Scotland  which  includes  Majr  and  other 
leifer  divifions  ;  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Angus,  Mearns,  and  Gaurie  ;  on  the 
north-weft  by  Bamffihire:  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  German  Ocean.  The  foil,  with 
proper  cultiyation,  would  be  fufticienxly 
fruitful.  The  hilly  parts,  particularly  the 
craigs  of  Pennan,  are  covered  with  woods 
‘of  fir  and  oak,  and  v;eld  plenty  of  game 
and  pafture,  fo  that  they  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  deer,  Iheep,  black  cattle  and  horfes, 
They  have  likewile  quarries  of  Hate,  lime- 
'ftone,  and  lpotted  marble,  as  alfo  a  ft  one 
peculiar  to  this  country,  called  ell-arrow 
heads,  which  teem  to  be  a  kind  of  flint  of 
.different  lhapes,  but  all  of  them  pointed, 
thin  at  the  edges,  and  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  long,  but  rough  and  unpo- 
liihed.  In  the  rivers  are  mufcles,  which 
breed  a  kind  of  pearl.  The  air  is  pool, 
but  healthful,  and  their  winter  warmer 
than  could  be  expected  in  fuch  a  northern 
climate,  which  is  o.wing  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  fea.  Their  firing  is  peat,  turf  and  wood. 

ABERRATION  of  the  Stars ,  a  fmall 
apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  dilc.oycr- 
,ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from, 
and  erro ,  to  wander,  becaule  the  ftars  ap¬ 
pear-  to  wander  from  their  true  fituation. 

This  noble  difeovery  was  accidentally 
made  in  1725,  ’when  Mr.  Molyneux  and 
Dr,  Bradley  began  to  obferve  the  bright 
ftar  in  the  head  of  Draco,  marked  y  by 
Bayer,  as  it  paded  near  the  zenith,  with 
an  inftrument  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  in 
oi;de,r  to  difeover  the  parallax  of  the  earth’s 
annual  orbit,  and  afrer  repeated  obfervati- 
,cns  they  found  this  ftar,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  1726,  to  be  20"  more 
foutherlv  than  at  the  time  of  the  firfl  ob- 
fervation.  It  now  indeed  Teemed  to  have 
arrived  at  its  utmoft  limit  fouthward  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  feveral  trials  made  about  this 
time,  no  fenfible  difference  was  obferved 
fn  its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of  April 
it  appeared  to  be  returning  back  again  to¬ 
ward  the  north,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  June  it  paffed  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  zenith  as  it  had  done  in  December, 
when  it  was  firft  obferved  ;  in  September 
it  appeared  39"  more  northerly  than  it  was 
in  March,  juft  the  contrary  way  to  what 
it  ought  to  appear  by  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  ftars. 
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This  phxnomenon  greatly  perplexed  thg' 
obfervers  ;  and  Mr.  Molyneux  died  before 
the  true  eaufe  of  it  was  difqoyered.  After 
which,  Dr.  Bradley,  with  another  ipftru- 
men.t  more  accurately  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pole,  obferved  the  lame  appearance^  not 
only  in  that  but  in  many  other  ftars ;  and, 
by  the  great  regularity  that  appeared  in  4 
feries  of  obfervation  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  year,  the  doctor  was  fully  fatisfied 
with  regard  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phxr 
nomena ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  tQ 
find  out  the  eaufe  of  them.  The  next 
thing'  that  offered  itfelf,  was  an  alteration 
in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line,  with 
which  the  inftrument  was  conftantlv  recti¬ 
fied  ;  but  this,  upon  trial,  proved  infuffi.- 
cient  He  then  had  recourle  to  what  re¬ 
fraction  might  do,  but  here  alio  nothing 
fatisfa&ory  occurred.  At  lalt,  through  4 
moft  amazing  fagacity,  this  acute  a'ftrc)- 
nomer  conjectured,  that  all  the  phx nome¬ 
na,  hitherto  mentioned,  proceeded  from 
the  progreffiye  motion  of  light,  and  the 
earth’s  annual  motion  in  its  orbit;  for  he 
perceived,  that  if  light  was  propagated  iijl 
time,  the  apparent  place  of  a  fixed  object 
would  be  the  fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft, 
as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  directi¬ 
on,  than  that  of  the  line  palling  through 
the  eye  and  objeCt ;  and  that,  when  the 
eye  is  moving  in  different  directions,  the 
apparent  place  of  the  objeCt  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

He  imagined  C  A  (plate  I .fg.  1.')  to  be 
a  ray  of  light,  falling  perpendicularly  udou 
the  line  B  D  ;  then  if  the  eye  is  at'i\eft  at 

A,  the  objeCt  muft  appear  in  the  direCtigp 
A  C,  whether  light  be  propagated  in  time, 
or  in  an  inftant.  But  if  the  eye  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  B  towards  A,  and  light  is  propa.- 
gated  in  time,  with  a  velocity,  that  is,  to 
the  velocity  of  the  eye,  as  C  A  to  B  A  j 
then  light  moving  from  C  to  Awhilft  the 
eye  moves  from  B  to  A,  that  particle  of 
it,  by  which  the  objeCt  will  be  difeerned 
when  the  eye  in  its  motion  comes  to  A? 
is  at  C,  when  the  eye  is  at  B.  Joining 
the  points  B,  C,  he  fuppofed  the  line  G 

B,  tQ  be  a  tube  (inclined  to  the  line  B  D, 
in  the  angle  D  B  C)  of  fuch  a  diameter  as 
to  admit  of  but  one  particle  of  light ;  thep 
it  was  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  particle  of 
light  at  C  (byr  which  the  objeCt  muff  be 
feen  when  the  eye,  as  it  moves  along,  ar¬ 
rives  at  A)  would  pafs  through  the  tube 
B  C,  if  it  were  inclined  to  B  D,  in  the 
angle  D  BC,  and  accompanied  the  eye  it* 

•.its  motion  from  B  to  A  ;  and  that  it  could 
not  come  to  the  eye  placed  behind  fuch  3 
tube,  if  it  had  any  other  inclination  tQ 
the  -line  B  D,  If,  inftead  of  fuypofing 
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C  D  fo  fmall  a  tube,  we  imagine  it  to  be 
the  axis  of  a  larger ;  then  for  the  fame 
ifeaion,  the  particle  of  light  at  C  cannot 
pafs  through  that  axis,  unlefs  it  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  B  D,  in  the  angle  C  B  D.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  eye  moves  the  contrary  way, 
from  D  towards  A,  with  the  fame  veloci¬ 
ty,  then  the  tube  mu  if  be  inclined  in  the 
angle  B  D  C.  Therefore,  although  the 
true  or  real  place  of  an  objeff  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  mov¬ 
ing, “  yet  the  yifible  place  will  not  be  fo, 
face'  that  mu  ft  doubtlefs  be  in  the  tureffi- 
©n  of  the  tube;  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  apparent  place  will  be, 
cceteris  paribus,'  greater  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  different  proportion  between  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  light,- and  thaf  of  the  eye.  So 
fhat  if  we  could  iuppofe  that  light  was  pro¬ 
pagated  in  an  inlfant,  then  there  would  be 
no'  difference  between  the  real  and  vilible 
place  of  an  objcdl,  although  the  eye  were 
in  motion ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  A  C  being 
infinite'  with  refpedt  to  A  B,  the  angle 
A  G  B  (the  difference  between  the  true 
2nd  vilible  place)  vanilhes.  /  But  if  light 
be  propagated  in  time,’  (which  will  be 
readily  allowed  bymoftof  the  philofophers 
of  this  age),  then  it  is  evident  from  the 
foretroinc;  conliderations,  that  there  will 
be  always  a  difference  between  the  real 
and  vifible  place  of  an  objedf,  unlefs  the 
eye  is  moving  either  dire&ly  towards  or 
from  the  object.  And  in  all  cafes  the 
fine  of  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
vihble  place  of  the  object,  will  be  to  the 
fine  of  the  vifble  inclination  of  the  object, 
6r  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  eye,-  to  the  velocity  of 
fight.  If  light  moved  but  1000  times 
filter  than  the  eye,  and  an  object  (fuppo- 
fed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance)  was  really 
placed  perpendicularly  over  the  plane  in 
-  which  the  eye  is  moving,-  it  follows  from 
xVhat  has  been  faid,  that  fuch  objeft’s  ap¬ 
parent  place  will  be  always  inclined  to  that 
j)lane,  in  an  angle  of  89"%  56’  ;  fo  that 

it  will  conftantly  appear  3'f  from  its  true 
place,  arid  feem  fo  much  lefs  inclined  to 
fhe  plane,  that  wav  towards  which  the 
,£ye  tends ;  that  is,-  if  A  C  is  to  A  B,  or 
A  D,  as  rooo  to  1,  the  angle  ABC  will 
be  89°  <;6'  and  A  C  B  —  3  \  and 
BC  I)  “2  A  C  B  —  7',  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  eye's  motion  is  at  one  time 
contrary  fo  what  it  is  at  another. 

If  the  earth  revolve  round  th«fun  annu¬ 
ally,  and  the  velocity  of  light  were  to  the 
Velocity  of  the  earth’s  motion  m  its  orbit, 
(fuppofing  if  circular  as  it  nearly  is),  as 
fooo  to  i  ;  then  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
£  ftar  really  placed-  in-  the  very  pole  of  the 
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ecliptic,  would  to  an  eye  carried  along 
with  the  earth,  feem  to  change  its  place 
continually,  and,  negleffing  the  fmall 
difference  on  account  of  the  earth’s  diurnal 
revolution  on  its  axis,  would  feem  to  de- 
feribe  a  circle  round  that  pole,  every  way 
diftant  therefrom  3'  lb  that  its  longi¬ 
tude  would  be  varied  through  all  the  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  every  year;  but  its  latitude 
would  always  remain  the  lame.  Its  right 
afeenfion  would  alio  change,  and  its  de¬ 
clination,  according  to  the  different  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fun  in  refpecl  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  and  its  apparent  diftance  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  equator,  would  be  7'  lefs 
at  the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox.  The  greateft  alteration  of  the  plage 
of  a  ftar  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  (or 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  the  fame,  the 
proportion  between  the  velocitv  of  light 
and  the  earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit)  being 
known,  it  willnot  be  difficult  to  find  what 
would  be  the  difference  upon  this  account, 
between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any 
other  ftar  at  any  time  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
apparent  place  being  given,  the  proportion 
between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the 
earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit  may  be  found. 

ABERRATION  of  the  Planets.  The 
aberration  which  the  motion  of  light  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  planets,  is  fometimes  more 
conftderabie  than  that  of  the  fixed  liars  ; 
for  .Mercury’s  aberration  in  his  fuperior 
conjunctions  with  the  fun,  fometimes 
amounts  to  55":  however,  aberration  of 
the  planets  is  reducible  to  this  one  princi¬ 
ple,  which  is  extremely  fimple.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  geocentric  motion  of  the  pla- 
net ,  during  the  time  which  light  takes  up  in 
coming  from  the  planet  to  us  ;  which  may  be 
demonllrated  in  the  following  manner.  It 
is  well  known  that  an  impreffion,  or  force 
afhng,  according  to  the  diagonal  of  a 
pairallelogram,  is  equivalent  to. two  forces 
or  impreffions,  according  to  its  two  fides. 
It  is  alfo  known,  that  the  motion  of  a 
planet  feen  from  the  earth,  or  the  motion 
of  the  earth  feen  from  a  planet,  are  per¬ 
fectly  the  fame  ;  fo  that  if  a  planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  move  one  degree  a  day  to  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  our  earth,  the  earth  appears  to 
an  inhabitant  of  that  planet  to  move  juft 
one  degree  alfo,  in  the  lame  time.  This 
luppofed;  let  P  (plate  I.  fig.  2.)  be  the 
planet,  which  we  will  regard  as  immove¬ 
able,  A  P  T  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
planet  tranfiated  to  the  earth  :  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  time  in  which  light  cqmes  from 
P  to  T,  the  earth  having  advanced  from 
A  to  T,  is  ftruck  by  the  ray  of  light  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  P  T,  and  alfqj 
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ftrikes  the  ray  according  to  the  direction 
A  T,  with  the  fame  velocity  and  the  fame 
force  as  if  the  ray  itfelf  had  met  the  eye 
with  the  velocity  C  T  ;  thus  the  eye  re¬ 
ceives  two  impreffions  of  the  light,  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  FT,  the  other  according  to  C  Tj 
and  fo  by  a  Angle  impreffion,  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  two  others,  it  refers  the  planet 
to  the  diagonal  B  T  :  but  the  angle  PTB 
is  equal  to  the  angle  A  P  T,  which  we 
have  taken  equal  to  the  geocentric  motion 
■of  the  planet ;  therefore  the  aberration  is 
equal  to  the  motion,  which  the  planet  has 
during  the  time  which  light  takes  up  in 
coming  from  the  planet  to  the  fpeftator’s 
eye.  por  example,  light  takes  up  8'  7"  \ 
of  time,  in  coming  from  the  fun  to  us,  the 
fun’s  motion  in  longitude,  during  that 
interval,  is  20"  of  a  degree,  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  fun  has  conftantly  20"  of 
aberration  in  longitude  :  and,  as  the  aber¬ 
ration  caufes  the  planet  to  appear  on  the 
fame  lide  the  earth  is  going,  and  oppolite 
that  towards  which  the  planet  appears  to  be 
moving,  it  follows,  that  if  the  longitude, 
for  example,  of  a  planet  be  increallng,  the 
aberration  mull  diminilhit;  the  fame  holds 
good  of  latitude,  right  afcenfion,  and  decli¬ 
nation. 

ABERRATION  in  Optics,  adifperfion  of 
the  rays  of  light,  reflected  by  a  lpherical 
fpeculum,  or  refrafted  by  a  fpherical  lens, 
in  confequence  whereof  they  cannot  unite 
in  one  and  the  lame  focal  point.  This 
aberration  as  ariling  from  two  different 
caufes,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  owing  to 
the  figure  of  the  fpeculum  or  lens,  the 
other  to  unequal  refrangibilities  in  the  rays 
themfelves  ;  the  difcovery  of  which  was 
made  bv  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  therefore 
this  latter  fpecies  is  fometimes  called  by 
writers  of  optics,  the  Newtonian  aberra¬ 
tion  of  ravs.  See  the  articles  Speculum, 
Lens,  and  Focus. 

ABETTOR  ,  in  law,  one  who  incites, 
ftirs  up,  couniels,  advifes,  or  procures 
others  to  commit  a  crime. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  a, 
an  energetical  article,  and  betan,  to  ftir 
up  or  excite. 

ABEYANCE,  in  law,  is  fomething 
that  exifts  in  expectation  onlv.  Thus  if 
lands  be  leafed  to  A.  B.  for  life,  with  re¬ 
mainder  to  another  perfon  for  years,  the 
remainder  for  years  is  in  abeyance  till  the 
death  of  the  lelfee. 

ABIB,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  year  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  began  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  an- 
fwers  to  part  of  our  March  and  April. 

•  The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  fignines  an 
*ar  of  corn ;  the  corn  being  then  ripe  in, 
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Palefline.  Abraham,  who  was  a  praftical 
aftronomer,  brought  the  Chaidaean,  or 
orignal  year  of  the  world,  into  Canaan  ; 
but  fettling  among  the  Canaanites,  it  is 
probable  ufed  their  year,  which  commen¬ 
ced  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  Abra¬ 
ham,  however,  preferved  the  memory  of 
the  epocha  of  the  Chaldean  year  in  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  amongft  his  pofterity.  When 
the  Ilraelites  went  into  Egypt  they  ufed 
the  Egyptian  year,  which  had  the  fame 
epocha  with  the  Phoenician  ;  but  at  their, 
exodus,  or  going  out  of  Ergvpt,  they  were 
,  commanded  by  God  to  begin  the  year  at 
the  original  epocha  of  it,  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  and  to  ufe  this  epocha  only  in  their 
facred  inftitutions,  their  feaits,  fails,  and 
other  religious  matters:  but  in  civil  affairs 
they  ftill  retained  the  epocha  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  year.  "So  that  the  ecclefiaftical  year 
began  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  all  their 
facred  rites  were  regulated  by  it:  while 
the  Sabbatical  and  [ubilean  years  began  at 
the  autumnal  equinox;  butthe  months  were 
counted  from  the  vernal  equinox  only. 
Hence  the  month  Abib,  or  NiJ'an ,  which 
beforewas  the  ieventh  month, was  by  God’s 
particular  command  toMofes,  reckoned  the 
firftmonth  of  the  year;  andthatwhich  had 
been  calledthefirft,  was  termed  thefeventh 
month.  Hence-  the  Chaldee  paraphrait 
on  the  1  Kings,  chap.  viii.  3.  fays,  the 
month  Ethanim,  which  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  firft,  is  now  called  the  feventh. 

ABIES,  in  botany,  the  fir-tree.  See 
p  ik-tref. 

ABINTESTATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
perfon  who  inherits  from  a  perlon  that 
died  inteftate,  or  without  a  will. 

ABJURATION,  theaftof  renouncing 
or  denying  a  thing  on  oath.  Thus  the  ab¬ 
juration  of  herefy  is  the  fokmn  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  fome  doctrine,  as  wicked,  falfe,  or 
eironcous.  It  is  compounded  of  aby 
againft,  and  juro,  to  fwear. 

ABJURATION, in  law, implies  a  fwora 
banilhment,  as  an  oath  taken  to  forlake 
the  realm  for  ever. 

ABLAQUEATION,  in  gardening, 
the  act  of  taking  the  earth  from  the  roots 
of  tiees,  in  order  tc  expofe  thofe  parts  to 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  fun,  air, 
and  rain.  Modern  gardeners  call  it  bar - 
ing  of  trees.  The  word  is  formed  from  abr 
and  Incus,  a  ditch. 

ABLATIVE,  in  grammar,  is  the  fixth. 
cafe  of  Latin  nouns. 

It  is  formed  from  auferro ,  to  take  away. 

This  cafe  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  oppoled  to  the  dative  cafe, 
becaufe  the  former  exprefi'es  the  attion  of 
taking  awav,  and  the  latter  of  giving. 

*  C  ABLU- 
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ABLUENTS,  in  medicine.  the  fame 
as  diluents,  or  fuch  as  carry  off  acrimoni¬ 
ous  and  Simulating  ialts  from  the  ilomach 
and  bowels.. 

ABLUTION,  the  adT  of  walking  or 
p.unfying  the  body  with  water,  a  ceremo¬ 
ny  uled  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
is’  Sill  pradliled  with  the  utmoil  ftridfnefs 
by  the  Mahometans.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
church  of  Rome  to  fignify  the  little  wme 
and  water  which  the  communicants  for¬ 
merly  drank  after  the  hofl. 

ABLUTION, in  pharmacy, the  waiting 
<nr  purifying  a  body  by  frequent  etiufions 
of  warm,  or  any  other  proper  fluid. 

ABOLITION,  the  deflroying  or  reduc¬ 
ing  a  thmg  to  nothing.  In  law,  it  fignifles 
the  erafing  any  particular  from  the  memo- 
fo  as  no  farther  profecution  may  eniue. 

ABOMASUS,  or  Abomasum,  the 
fourth  flomach  of  a  beafl  that  ruminates 
or  chews  the  cud.  The  firft  is  called  ven¬ 
ter,  the  fecond  reticulum,  the  third  oma- 
fus,  and  the  fourth  abomafus.  The  abo- 
mafus  is  that  commonly  called  the  inav, 
where  the  chvle  is  formed,  and  from 
whence  the  food  defeends  to  the  mteflines. 

ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufed  in 
feripture  refpetRing  the  Hebrews,  who, 
being  ihepherds,  are  faid  to  have  been  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;  becaufe 
they  facrificed  the  faered  animal  of  that 
people,  fuch  as  oxen,  Iheep,  See.  which  the 
Egyptians  efleemedas  abominations.  The 
term  is  alfo  applied  in  the  faered  writings 
to  idolatry  and  idols.  The  abomination  of 
desolation ,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
is.  fuppofed  to  mean  the  flatue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  [eru- 
falenr.  And  the  abomination  of  deflation, 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelifls,  flgnifies  the 
enfigns  of  the  Romans,  during  the  I  alt 
flege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on  which  the 
figures  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were 
embroidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple 
after  it  was  taken. 

ABORIGINES,  the  original  or  firfi  in¬ 
habitants  of  any  country  ;  but  more  par- 
larly  ufed  to  fignify  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Latidm,  a  part  of  Italy  now  called 
Romania. 

ABORTION,  in  pbyfie,  a  fpafmodico- 
cqnvulfiye  motion  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
an  immature  and  dead  feetus  is  violently 
excluded. 

An  abortion  moil:  commonly  happens 
between  the  fecond  and  third  month  ;  fiome- 
times  between  the  third  and  fourth  5  and 
fometimes,  but  more  rarely  between  the 
fifth  and  fixth  month  of  pregnancy,  about 
the  time  that  the  menfeswere  wont  to  flow. 
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The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  avfc 
not  unlike  thofe  of  a  natural  birth.  In 
both  cafes  there  is  a  flavoring  and  cold- 
nels  ;  a  piefling  pain  in  the  loins,  extend¬ 
ing  itielf  to  the  pelvis;  then  it  proceeds 
to  the  os  facrum,  coxendix,  and  groin,  with, 
a  flronger  puliation  of  the  arteries  ;  tiie  os 
uteri  is  moift  and  relaxed,  and  a  water, 
like  the  waihing  of  fleih,  breaks  forth. 
Particularly  in  an  abortion  there  is  much 
blood  with  great  weakneis ;  fometimes 
fainting,  and  on  the  third  day  the  feetus  is 
expelled.  There  often  precedes  a  fuddeu 
rigour  and  horror,  with  latitude,  in-appe¬ 
tence,  naufea.  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
pain  in  the  loins,  a  heavy  pain  about  the. 
pubes,  and  the  genital  parts  are  cold.  The 
greater  the  feetus  is,  the  more  fliarp  are  the 
i  palms,  and  pains  and  fymptons  as  well  as 
the  danger  are  the  greater.  Hoffman. 

The  forerunners  of  an  abortion  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aftruc,  are  a  pain  in  the  loins,  or 
rather  in  the  bottom  of  the  uterus  ;  a  dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  inward  parts  of  the 
thighs;  flight  lhivering  between  the  fleih 
and  the  fkin  ;  the  belly,  from  being  emi¬ 
nent  and  pointed  above  the  navel,  becomes, 
flat  and  depreffed  ;  the  infant  is  motionlefs; 
the  breafls  fubfide  and  become  flaccid;  a 
fmall  flux  of  blood  or  It* rum  oozes  from  the 
uterus,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an  efflux  of  the 
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waters,  flooding,  See.  with  acute  colic  pains 
111  the  uterus  from  its  eonvulfive  conr 
traction  ;  a  pain  about  the  os  pubis, 
and  os  facrum,  from  the  falling  down, 
of  the  feetus  to  the  orifice  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  ;  a  defirc  of  going  to  Bool;  then, 
follow  weaknefs,  eonvulfive  contrac¬ 
tions  by  confent  of  parts,  a  fyncepe,  and 

other  iymptoms.  Aftruc _ Women  that 

abound  with  blood  often  have  their  menfes 
in  the  fecond  and  third  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  without  any  bad  fymptons.  In  this 
cafe  the  blood,  which  proceeds  from  the  . 
velfels  of  the  vagina,  yields  relief  ;  I  have 
known  it  happen  in  the  middle  of  the 
pregnancy,  without  detriment  to  the  foetus. 
The  molt  violent  drugs  will  not  procure 
abortion  in  fome  women.  I  have  known 
fome  affiidied  with  acute  fevers,  the  frr.all- 
pox,  meafles,  diarrhoeas,  and  even  dylen- 
teries,  and  yet  the  fatus  has  remained  fafe 
and  found.  Others  have  travelled  night 
and  day  in  mountainous  countries,  or  have 
been  greatly  fatigued  with  cxcefiive  danc¬ 
ing,  without  any  harm.  Nor  do  Bidden 
fires,  or  other  terrifying  accidents,  caufe 
many  abortions,  if  any  at  all.  However, 
women  full  of  blood,  ina&ive,  foft,  fat, 
of  a  more  fubtle  habit  of  bodv,  who  live 
high,  are  weakly,  of  greater  lenfibility, 
hyfleric,  inordinate  in  their  menfes,  who 

have 
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have  mifcarried,  or  whofe  mothers  were 
prone  thereto,  are  more  liable  to  abortion 
than  robuit,  ftrong  tfeihy  women  of  the 
lovveft  clafs,  who  are  not  fat  but  inured  to 
labour,  and  not  apt  to  be  terrified  on  every 
flight  occafion.  Hoffman. 

To  prevent  abortion,  bleeding  is  ufeful 
and  n«ceffary  about  the  end  of  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  When  there  are  gen¬ 
tle  pains  in  the  loins,  del'cending  to  the 
hips  and  os  facrum,  then  bleeding  in  the 
upper  parts  is  abfolutely  neceifary.  The 
body,  in  the  firft  month  efpeciallv, 
ihould  be  kept  open  with  manna,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like. 

ABORTION  is  ufed,  though  fomewhat 
improperly,  to  lignify  a  feetus,  which, 
dying  in  the  womb,  continues  there  be¬ 
yond  the  time  of  geilation. 

ABORTIVE,  in  general,  is  applied  to 
whatever  comes  before  its  legitimate  time, 
or  to  a  delign  which  mifearries. 

ABRADATES,  KingofSufa,  in  Per- 
fia,  celebrated  for  the  tender  affection  of 
his  wife  Panthea.  That  princefs  was  tak¬ 
en  prifoner  in  a  battle  which  Cyrus  the 
Great,  fought  againlt  the  Aflyrians,  and 
was  defigrted  for  the  embraces  of  that  mo¬ 
narch  :  but,  notwithftanding  her  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  Cyrus  gave  her  the  molt  ho¬ 
nourable  treatment,  without  once  offering 
to  violate  her  chaftity.  Panthea,  charmed 
with  Cyrus’s  virtue,  prevailed  on  Abra- 
dates  to  come  over  with  his  troops  to  him; 
and  he  being  admitted  into  the  conqueror’s 
prefence,  oifered  him  his  fervice,  which 
he  readily  accepted.  Panthea  then  equip¬ 
ped  her  huiband  for  the  fight,  exhorted 
him  to  behave  courageoufiy,  and  took  a 
tender  farewell.  Abtadates  fought  with 
the  utmolh  intrepidity,  hut  prefiing  with 
itoo  much  eagernefs  upon  the  Egyptian  fqua- 
d rons,  was  thrown  from  his  chariot,  and 
being  unallilted  by  his  friends,  periihed  in 
the  field.  His  corpfe  was  found  by  Panthea, 
v/ho  had  it  put  into  her  own  fedan,  and 
brought  to  the  river  Padtolus  ;  where, 
while  her  eunuchs  and  Haves  were  digging 
his  grave,  Ihe  herfelf  lat  on  the  ground, 
•and,  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  duelled  him 
with  all  the  ornaments  Ihe  had  -about  her. 
Cyrus  hearing  this  melancholy  news, 
came  to  the  place  where  Panthea  was  thus 
employed,  and  the  mournful  fpedtacle. drew 
tears  from  his  eyes.  He  fpoke  to  her  in 
•the  mod:  tender  terms  •;  he  took  hold  of 
Abraxlate’s  hand,  which  had  been  cut 
through  with  an  Egyptian  fpear,  and  it 
came  otF  into  his.  This  circumftance  ag¬ 
gravated  the  grief  of  Cyrus  ;  but  as  for 
Panthea,  Ihe  was  inconfolable  ;  Ihe  took 
.the  hand  from  Cyrus,  killed  it,  and  fixing 
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it  to  the  place  from  whence  it  bad  been 
disjointed,  cried,  “  The  red,  O  Cyrus  1 
“  is  as  this.”  She  continued  her  tender  la¬ 
mentations,  while  Cyrus  wept  in  frlence  ; 
but  he  at  laft  endeavoured  to  comfort  her, 
by  telling  her  that  due  honour  Ihould  be 
paid  him  at  his  funeral,  and  that  Ihe  ihould 
be  conveyed  whitherloever  Ihe  pleafed. 
The  king  then  leaving  her,  Ihe  command¬ 
ed  her  eunuchs  to  withdraw,  and  relolving 
to  die,  bid  the  only  attendant  ihe  would 
fuffer  to  Ray  with  her  to  cover  her  and 
Abradates,  after  Ihe  was  dead,  with  the 
fame  cloth  ;  and  then  faking  a  Perfian 
feymeter,  ihe  plunged  into  into  her  fide, 
and  reclining  her  head  on  her  huiband’s 
breafi,  expired  :  upon  which  her  three 
eunuchs  alfofiabbed  themfelves.Cyrus  made 
a  magnificent  funeral  far  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  eredted  a  fiately  maufoleum  on  the 
fpot  which  was  the  feene  of  this  fatal  cata- 
1  crop  he.  This  happened  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years  before  the  Chrifiian  rcra. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks, 
in  the  ninth  century  who  were  extermi¬ 
nated  by  Theophiius  for  the  worth  ip  of 
images.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  left  of 
heretics,  who  renewed  the  errors  of  thy 
Paulicians. 

ABRASION,  in  phyfic,  a  fuperficial 
exulceration  of  the  membranous  parts,  atr 
tended  with  the  lofs  offubfiance. 

ABRIDGEMENT,  an  epitome,  fum- 
maty,  or  fubftance  of  a  difeourfe,  in 
which  only  the  eifential  part  is  prefer ved. 
Abridgements  are  very  ufeful  for  thofe 
who  have  neither  leifure  to  confult  the 
originals,  nor  ability  to  purchafc  them.  Rut 
then  they  ihould  convey  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  matter  treated  of,  and  become 
what  a  miniature  painting  is  to  a  picture 
drawn  at  full  lenght.  We  may  give  a 
general  idea  of  an  extenfive  hiltory,  or 
other  matter  ;  but  we  Ihould  notenter  up¬ 
on  a  detail  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  of 
which  we  can  only  convey  a  confuted  notion, 
without  yielding  inftmdtion,  or  reviving 
any  ideas  the  reader  had  before  acquired. 

ABRIDGEMENT  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
ih’ort  or  contradict!  method  of  writing  by 
ufing  the  initial  letter,  or  fome  contraction 
of  the  word  for  the  word  itfelf ;  as  bon.  for 
honourable,  rev.  for  reverend,  A.  D.,  for 
anno  doniini ,  &c.  In  Latin  epiftles  we 
commonlv  find  S.  P._D.  falutem plurimam 
dicit ;  and  in  inferiptipns,  D.  V.  C.  dicat 
vovet  ccnjccrat. 

ABRIDGEMENT,  in  mathematics,  is 
ufed  for  the  reducing  a  compound  equa¬ 
tion  to  a  more  fimple  form  of  expretfion, 
by  reprefenting  all  the  known  quantities 
of  the  lame  term  bv  one  fingle  letter. 

Q  l  '  Thu. 
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Thus  in  the  equation x3 — ax*  -\-abx— - 
ci  b  c—o, by  putting —  az=n,  ab—p,ab c—q , 
inftead  of  the  equation  firlt:  propofed,  we 
have  this  more  fimple  but  equivalent  one 

— n  X'  -{-  p  x — q  zzto. 

ABROGATION,  the  adftof  aboliihing 
or  totally  repealing  a  law. 

ABROTANUM  Mas,  in  the  materia 
medica,  a  plant  known  bv  the  name  of 
fouthernwood.  It  has  fmall  woody 
branches  ;  numerous  greyilh  green  leaves 
divided  into  ilender  fegments  ;  and  fmall, 
vellow,  naked,  difcous  flowers,  hanging 
downwards,  in  duffers,  along  the  fides  of 
the  Talks  and  branches.  This  plant-  is  a 
native  of  open  mountainous  places  in  the 
warmer  climates.  With  us  it  is  raifed  in 
gardens  from  flips  or  cuttings,  feldom  pro¬ 
ducing  feeds,  and  not  often  flowers.  The 
leaves  fall  oft  in  the  winter  ;  the  roots  and 
Talks  are  perennial.  The  leaves  and  tops 
of  fouthernwood  have  a  lfrong  fmell,  to 
many  people  agreeable,  and  a  naufeotis  pe¬ 
netrating  bittenfh  tafte  ;  they  lofe  a  little 
by  drying,  both  of  their  tafte  and  fmell. 
The  flowers  are  fomewhat  weaker  than 
the  leaves.  The  cortical  part  of  the  young¬ 
er  roots  ,  has  a  light,  and  not  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  bitternefs,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  herb.  Lewis's  Hijic- 
ry  of  the  Materia  Medica . 

ABROTANUM  Femina,  the  name  of  a 
plant  called  in  England,  lavender  cotton. 
It  is,  a  bufhy  fhrubby  plant,  all  over  hoary; 
with  oblong  flender  leaves,  compofed  each 
of  four  rows  of  little  knobs  fetalong  a  mid¬ 
dle  rib ;  and  naked,  difcous,  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  Handing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the 
■Talks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  flowers  in  our  gardens  from 
June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer  ;  and 
holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter.  This  plant 
is  fuppoled  to  agree  in  virtue- with  the  ab- 
rotanum  Mas,  and  to  be  the  mofl  effetftual 
of  the  two  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  has 
been  cuftomary  among  the  common  people 
to  ufe,  in  this  intention,  a  decociion  of  the 
leaves  made  in  milk,  which  receives  from 
them  a  thick  confifb’tice,  and  a  flrong 
though  not  very  difagteeable  tafte.  On 
careFoL-exa-m'ination,  the  two  abrotana  ap¬ 
peared  to  differ  very  conflderably  in  qua¬ 
lity.  The  femina  is  in  fmell  weaker  and 
lefs  agreeable  than  the  mas  :  in  tafte  nau- 
feous  and  acrid,  but  void  of  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  bitternefs  which  prevails  in  the  other. 
Infufions,  tinctures,  and  extraffs  prepared 
from  the  femina,  are  more unpleafant than 
thofeof  the  mas,  though  not  bitter.  The 
eifential  oils  of  the  two  plants,  and  ofcon- 
iequenfe  their  diflilled  waters  and  fpirits, 
approach  nearer  in  flavour  to  one  another. 
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though  not  entirely  alike.  Thefe  differ- 
ences,  doubtlefs,  aftefit  their  virtues  as  in¬ 
ternal  medicines.  Neverthelefs,  for  fo¬ 
mentations,  which  is  the  principal  ufe  that 
either  of  them  is  applied  to  in  the  prefent 
practice,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  very 
nearly  alike  :  hence  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians  at  London,  under  the  name  abrota- 
num,  allow  either  the  mas  or  femina  to  be 
taken  indifferently.  Lewis's  Hijlory  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

ABROTONITES,  a  wine  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Diofcorides  impregnated  with  abrota- 
num  or  fouthernwood  :  it  is  a  diuretic,  and 
good  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  and  in  the  jaundice. 

ABSCENDENTIA,  in  furgery,  de¬ 
cayed  parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  mor¬ 
bid  Tate,  are  feparated  from  the  found,  or 
lofe  that  union  which  was  pref«rved  in  a 
natural  Tate  of  health. 

ABSCESS,  in  furgery,  is  a  tumor  con¬ 
taining  pus  or  purulent  matter. 

Abfceffes  are  the  confequences  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  :  the  ripening  of  abfcelfes  is 
promoted  by  means  of  cataplafms,  poulti¬ 
ces,  &c.  The  exceflive  heat  of  the  tumor 
and  the  throbbing  pains  which  arc  felt,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  fever,  are  figns  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  will  terminate  in  fuppuration  ; 
the  irregular  fhiverings,  which  come  on 
upon  the  heightening  of  thefe  fvmptoms, 
denote  that  the  fuppuration  is  forming  :  the 
abfeefs  is  formed  when  the  matter  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  pus  :  the  diminution  of  the  tenfion, 
fever,  pain,  and  heat,  together  with  a 
ceffation  of  the  throbbing,  are  rational 
figns  ;  and  the  foftening  of  the  tumour 
and  fluctuation  are  lenfible  figns  which 
foretel  that  termination.  Abfceffes  are 
opened  by  cauftics  or  incifion,  and  cannot 
be  cured  but  by  an  evacuation  of  the  pus  : 
but  in  critical  tumors,  which  are  fometimes 
occafioned  by  malignant  fevers,  cauftics 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  application  of  a 
cauftic  fixes  the  humour  In  the  part  where 
nature  feems  to  have  depofited  it,  and  hin¬ 
ders  reforption,  which  would  be  dangerous, 
and  oftentimes  mortal.  Cauftics  difpofc 
the  part  to  a  plentiful  fuppuration,  and  ac¬ 
celerate  fine  formation  of  it;  and,  with 
this  view,  are  uled  before  the  maturation 
is  perfect ;  they  are  likewife  applied  to  fuch 

tumors  as  form  themfelves  flowlv,  and  bv 
•  *  '  •  * 
congeftion,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  form 

in  the  ihape  of  a  cone,  and  whofe  circum¬ 
ference  is  hard,  To  tli  at  the  converfion  of 
the  humour  into  pus  would  be  either  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impoffible,  without  their  affiftance. 
To  open  a  tumour  by  a  cauftic,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  that  it  ihould  be  covered  with  a 
plafter,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  left  an 

orifice 
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orifice  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may  be  judged  moll 
convenient,  and  in  which  a  proper  poten¬ 
tial  cautery  muft  be  put,  in  order  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Ikin  ;  if  the  cauftic  be  lolid, 
it  muft  be  wetted  before  it  is  applied.  The 
Whole  is  to  be  covered  with  another  plaftcr, 
proper  comprelTes,  and  a  retentive  bandage. 
In  about  five  or  fix  hours,  when,  according 
to  the  aflivity  of  the  cauftic,  it  is  judged 
that  the  efehar  muft  be  formed,  and  dref- 
fings  are  taken  oft',  and  the  efehar  divided, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  biftoury; 
in  the  doing  of  which  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  go  down  as  low  as  the  pus  :  after 
the  operation,  the  wound  is  drelfed  with 
digeftives  ;  and  the  efehar  feparates  in  a 
few  days  with  a  plentiful  fupperation.  In 
common  cafes  of  abfcelTes,  it  is  beft  to  di¬ 
vide  the  efehar  with  an  incifion  knife,  ob- 
ferving  to  plunge  it  into  the  center  of  the 
abfeefs.  When  the  whole  length  of  the 
abfeefs  is  opened,  the  finger  is  introduced 
into  its  cavity  ;  and  if  there  be  any  mem¬ 
branes  which  form  partitions,  and  divide 
the  abfeefs  into  feveral  celluloe,  they  muft 
be  cut  with  the  point  of  the  feifiars,  or 
with  the  biftoury.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
rnftruments  muft  be  conduced  by  the  end 
of  the  finger,  for  fear  of  injuring  any  of 
the  parts  which  may  be  taken  for  mem¬ 
branes  without  that  precaution  :  if  the 
fkin  is  very  thin,  it  muft  be  cut  off  with 
the  feifiars  or  the  biftoury  ;  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  inftrument  is  preferable,  as  it  occafions 
lefs  pain,  and  renders  the  operation  quick¬ 
er.  The  incifion  fhould  be  always  made 
at  the  loweft:  part  of  the  abfeefs,  and  the 
fkin  fpared  as  much  as  polfible,  on  which 
account  counter  openings  are  often  made 
when  the  abfeefs  is  very  large. 

ABSCISSE,  or  Abscissa,  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  any  part  of  the  diameter  or  axis  of 
a  curve,  contained  between  its  vertex  or 
fome  other  fixed  point,  and  the  interfedli- 
on  of  an  ordinate.  Such  is  the  line  A  O 
(Plate  I.  jig.  3.)  contained  between  the 
vertex  A  of  the  curve  B  A  C,  and  the  or¬ 
dinate  B  O.  The  word  is  derived  from 
ab finder e,  to  cut  off.  In  the  parabola, 
the  abfeiffe  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
parameter  and  the  ordinate,  and  the  para¬ 
meter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  abfeiffe 
of  the  ordinate.  In  the  ellipfis,  the  fquare 
of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  redfangle  un¬ 
der  the  parameter  and  the  abfeiffe,  leffened 
by  another  reftangle under  the  faidahfcilfe, 
and  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  axis,  the 
parameter,  and  the  abfeiffe.  In  the  hyper¬ 
bola  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  are  as  the 
peftangles  of  the  abfeiffe  by  another  line 
compounded  of  the  abfeiffe  and  the  tranf- 
ve*fe  axis.  In  thefe  two  propofitions  re- 
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lating  to  the  ellipfis  and  the  hyperbola, 
the  origin  of  the  abfeiffes,  or  the  point  A, 
from  whence  they  begin  to  be  reckoned,  rs 
fuppofed  to  be  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  point 
where  the  axis  meets  it :  for  if  the  origin 
of  the  abfeifles  be  taken  from  the  center, 
as  is  often  done,  then  the  two  foregoing 
theorems  no  longer  hold  good. 

ABSCISION,  in  furgery,  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  dividing  any  corrupted  and  ule- 
lels  part  of  the  body  from  the  found,  by 
means  of  fome  lharp  inftrument ;  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  applied  to  the  foft  and  ileihy  pa  its 
of  the  body  ;  for  this  operation,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bones,  is  ufually  ftiled  ampu¬ 
tation. 

ABSCISION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
fpeech,  whereby  the  fpeaker  ftops  ihort  in 
the  middle  of  his  dilcourfe. 

ABSINTHITES  Vinum,  wine  of  worm¬ 
wood. 

ABSINTHIUM,  wormwood,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,a  perennial  plant,  with  large 
winged  and  ferrated  leaves,  of  a  ftrong, 
pungent  fmell.  In  the  beginning  of  July 
it  throws  out  feveral  ligneous,  ftriated, 
hoary  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  let 
with  fmall  leaves,  having  at  the  top  a 
fpike  of  fmall  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow, 
growing  many  together,  each  inclolcd  in  a 
lmall  fquamous  calix,  containingvery fmall 
feeds. 

The  abfinthium  vulgare,  or  common 
wormwood,  generally  grows  by  the  fldes 
of  highways  anid  foot-paths  ;  but  the  ab¬ 
finthium  Romanum  is  propagated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  by  parting  the  plant  every  fecond 
year,  and  planting  the  flips  in  rows  at 
about  three  feet  diltance. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  only  four  forts 
ufed  in  medicine,  viz.  the  great  or  Roman 
wormwood,  the  fmall fort  or  Pontic,  fca  worm¬ 
wood,  and  the  abfinthium  Alpinum.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  botanifts  make  twenty-eight 
other  kinds. 

This  plant  is  ordered  in  the  jaundice, 
cachexy,  and  green  ficknefs ;  it  kills  worms 
and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  :  hut  is,  like 
meft  other  bitters,  bad  for  the  nerves. 
Several  medicinal  compofitions  are  prepared 
from  this  plant  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
abfnthitcs,  -vinum,  or  wormwood  wine.  To 
make  it,  take  four  pounds  of  the  tops  of 
each  of  the  two  firft  k  inds  of  abfinthium  or 
wormwood  when  freih  and  in  bloom  , 
cleanfe,  and  either  mince  or  bruile  them, 
and  put  them  together,  with  three  drachms 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  into  a  barrel  which 
will  contain  fifty  quarts  :  fill  the  barrel 
with  muft,  freih  exprelfed  from  the  white 
grape,  and  fet  the  barrel  into  a  cellar, 

leaving 
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leaving  the  wine  to  ferment :  when  the 
fermentation  is  over,  fill  up  the  calk  with 
white  wine,  bottle  ir,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

A  more  expeditious  receipt  for  making 
nj'uiumabfinthitesy  at  any  time. 

Take  the  dried  leaves  of  the  two 
forts  of  wormwood,,  of  each  fix  drachms, 
and  pour  thereon  two  quarts  of  white  wine; 
then  put  them  together  into  a  large  bottle, 
and  fet  them  in  the  cool  to  macerate 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then,  having  fqueezed 
out  the  leaves  thoroughly,  filtrate  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  you  will  have  a  vinum  abfin- 
thites  which  you  may  keep  for  ufe. 

ABSOLUTE,  implies  fomething  that 
fubfilts  independently  of  others.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  ab,  and  folvo,  to  releafe. 

ABSOLUTE  Equation ,  in  aftronomy, 
the  aggregate  of  the  optic  and  eccentric 
equations.  The  apparent  inequality  of  a 
planet’s  motion  ariling  from  its  not  being 
equally  diibant  from  the  earth  at  all  times, 
is  called  its  optic  equation,  and  would  fub- 
filb  even  if  the  planet’s  real  motion  were 
uniform.  The  eccentric  inequality  is 
eaufed  by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uni¬ 
form.  To  illuftrate  which,  conceive  the 
fun  to  move,  or  to  appear  to  move  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  in  whofe  center 
the  earth  is  placed.  It  is  manifeft,  that 
if  the  fun  moves  uniformly  in  this  circle, 
it  muft  appear  to  move  uniformly  toa  fpec- 
tator  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  cafe  there 
will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  : 
but  fu-ppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed  out  of 
the  center  of  the  circle,  and  then,  though 
the  fun’s  motion  Ihould  be  really  uniform, 
it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  being  feen 
from  the  earth  :  and  in  this  cafe  there 
"would  be  an  optic  equation,  without  an 
eccentric  one.  Imagine  farther,  the  fun’s 
orbit  to  be  not  circular  but  elliptic,  and  the 
earth  in  its  focus  ;  it  will  be  full  as  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  lun  cannot  appear  to  have  an 
uniform  motion  in  fuch  eclipfe  ;  fo  that  his 
motion  will  then  be  fubjeft  to  two  equati¬ 
ons;  that  is,  the  optic  equation,  and  the 
eccentric  equation.  See  Equation. 

ABSOLUTE  Government  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  wherein  the  prince  is  left  folely  to 
his  own  will,  not  being  limited  bv  any 
laws.  When  the  Danes,  in  1670,  made 
their  king  abfolute,  they  declared  he  was 
ahfoived  from  his  coronation  oath. 

ABSOLUTE  Gravity ,  in  phyfics, implies 
the  whole  force  by  which  a  body  is  argued 
downwards.  See  Gravity. 

ABSOLUTE  Numbt*,  in  algebra,  is  a 
known  quantity  which  poffeffes  one  intire 
part  or  fide  of  an  equation,  being  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  unknown  roots  in  any  equati¬ 
on.  So  in  the  equation  n;  ac  -J-  16  =  3^3, 
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the  ablblute  number  is  36,  being  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  unknown  root  x  added  to 
16  titftes  x.  Alfo  in  this  cubic  equation 
x3  -J..  zox'  — .  10  x  =100,  the  abfolute 
number  is  100,  being  equal  to  the  whole 
other  fide  of  the  equation  #3  -J-  20#*—- 
I oa?.  This  is  what  Vieta  calls  homogencum 
compar adonis.  See  Equation. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  metaphyfics,  implies  a 
being  that  exifts  by  neceffity  of  its  own  na¬ 
ture.  In  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  abfolute. 

ABSOLUTE  is  alfo  an  epithet  applied  to 
things  that  ate  free  from  limitations  or 
conditions. 

ABSOLUTION,  the  aft  of  pardoning 
or  forgiving.  It  is  granted  either  by  a 
prince  or  magiftrate,  and  Hops  the  executi¬ 
on  of  jullice. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  civil  law,  is  a 
judgment  or  fentence,  whereby  the  party 
accufed  is  declared  innocent,  and  faved 
from  the  punilhment  inflicted  by  the 
lav/s  for  the  commiiiion  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  the  canon  law,  3  ju¬ 
ridical  aft,  whereby  the  priefi:  declares  the 
fms  of  luch  as  are  penitent  remitted. 

ABSORBENTS,  in  the  healing  art,  a 
general  name  for  fuch  medicines  as  have 
the  power  of  imbibing  the  fupertluous  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  ftomach  or  inteitines.  All 
the  teflaceous  powders,  chalks,  earths,, 
calcined  bones,  See.  are  medicines  of  this 
kind. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  and  for* 
beo,  to  drink.  Abforbefits  are  ufually 
given  when  the  abfovbent  humours  are  of 
the  acid  kind.  Among  this  numerous 
clals  of  remedies,  there  is  not  perhaps  one 
equal  to  the  magnefia  alba  ;  becaufe  it  not 
only  abforbs  the  acid  juices,  hut  alfo  by  its 
gentle  purgative  quality,  carries  the  of¬ 
fending  matter  off  by  flool. 

ABSORBENT  VeJJchfux  anatomy,  thole 
veffcls  which  abforbthe  juices  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  lafteals  are  called  abforbent  vel- 
fels,  becaufe  they  abforb  the  chyle.  The 
cutaneous  veffels  are  called  by  the  fame 
name,  from  their  abforbing  a  part  of  the 
water  of  baths,  fomentations,  <kc. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
thofe  who  ufe  a  fpare  diet,  efpecially  to 
thofe  that  abltain  from  wine  and  all  other* 
fermented  liquors. 

ABSTENTION,  in  the  medical  art, 
is  uled  to  expr#fs  a  fuppreflion  or  retention. 

ABSTERGENTS,  in  phyfic,  remedies 
of  a  faponaceous  nature,  capable  of  diiTolv- 
ing  refinous  concretions. 

ABSTINENCE,  the  aft  of  refraining 
from  certain  enjoyments ;  particularly 
from  immoderate  eating  and  drinking. 

ABSTI- 
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ABSTINENCE,  in  phyfic,  implies  a 
privation  from  all  fucculent  aliments. 
Though  abftinence  is  not  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  it  wonderfully  afiiffs  the 
operation  of  medicines,  and  is  a  fure  pre- 
fervative  againft  many  diforders.  We 
Ihould  regulate  the  quantity  of  aliments  we 
take,  by  the  lofs  of  fubftance  fuftained  by 
means  of  exercife,  and  the  time  in  which 
perfpiration  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful ;  at 
the  fame  time  we  fhould  be  careful  to  ab- 
fiain  from  fuch  aliments  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served  to  difagree  with  us.  According  to 
Dr.  Cheyne,  moll  of  the  chronical  difeafes, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  ihort 
lives  of  EngUlhmen,  are  owing  to  reple¬ 
tion;  and  may  be  either  cured,  prevented, 
or  remedied  by  abftinence. 

ABSTRACT,  an  epithet  implying  that 
thofe  particulars  are  feparated  from  all 
ether  things  by  an  operation  of  the  mind 
called  abftraftion.  See  Ab  s  t  rac  tion. 

ABSTRACT  Ideas,  the  ideas  or  notions 
we  acquire  of  fome  general  quality  or  pro¬ 
perty,  confidered  fimple  in  itfelf,  without 
the  leaf!  regard  to  anv  particular  fubjeft. 

ABSTRACT  Mathematics,  otherwife 
called  pure  mathematics,  is  that  which 
treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity,  abfolutely 
and  generally  confidered,  without  reftnc- 
tion  to  any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude; 
fuch  as  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  in  this 
fenfe,  abftraft  mathematics  is  oppofed  to 
mixed  mathematics,  wherein  fimple  and 
abftraft  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
quantities  primitively  confidered  jn  pure 
mathematics,  are  applied  to  fenfihle  ob¬ 
jefts,  and  by  that  means  become  intermix¬ 
ed  with  phyfical  confiderations  ;  fuch  ashy- 
droftatics,  optics,  navigation,  &c. 

ABSTR  ACT  Numbers  are  afl'emblages  of 
units,  confidered  in  themfelves,  without 
denoting  any  particular  and  determined 
particulars.  Thus  8  is  an  abftraft  number, 
when  not  applied  to  any  thing  ;  but  it  we 
fay  8  feet,  8  becomes  a  concrete  number. 

ABSTRACT  Terms,  in  logic,  are  thofe 
which  denote  objefts  exifting  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  only.  Thus  beauty  and  ittglhiefs 
are  abftraft  terms.  There  are  fome  objefts 
that  appear  beautiful  to  us  ;  and,  others 
that  aft’eft  us  in  a difagreeable  manner:  the 
former  we  ft  lie  beautiful  and  the  other 
ugly,  though  there  are  no  fuch  real  fub- 
ftances  in  nature  as  beauty  and  uglineis  ; 
they  fubfift  entirely  in  the  imagination. 

ABSTRACT,  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  im¬ 
plies  a  general  view  or  analyfis  of  fome  lar¬ 
ger  work. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  phyfic,  implies 
that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
forms  by,  rftieftiou.  from  the  fenfihle  im- 
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preffions  of. external  objects  or  fome  inter¬ 
nal  afleftion,  a  fingular  conception,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  other  ideas.  As  we  have 
no  other  method  of  communicating  our 
thoughts  than  that  of  fpeech,  neceffityand 
cuftom  induced  us  to  give  names  both  to, 
real  objects,  and  metaphyfical  conceptions; 
and  thofe  names  have  greatly  contributed 
towards  enabling  us  to  difiinguilh  thefe 
conceptions.  The  uniform  fenfation,  for 
inftance,  that  all  white  objefts  excite  in  us, 
has  led  us  to  give  the  fame  qualified  names 
to  each  of  thefe  objefts ;  we  fay  each  of 
them  in  particular,  that  it  is  white,  and 
afterwards,  in  order  to  denote  the  point 
wherein  all  thefe  objects  relemble  one  ano¬ 
ther,  we  have  coined  the  word  whitenels  ; 
therefore  there  are,  in  faff,  fuch  objects  as 
we  call  white  ;  but  there  is  not,  except  in. 
our  imagination,  any  being  which  we  term 
whkenefs.  Thus  whitenefs  is  only  an  ab¬ 
ftraft  term ;  it  is  the  produce  of  our  re¬ 
flection,  owing  to  the  uniformities  of  par¬ 
ticular  impreilions,  that  feveral  white  ob¬ 
jects  have  made  on  us  ;  it  is  the  point  to 
which  we  refer  all  thofe  impreffions  which 
arp  different  on  account  of  their  particular 
caufe  and  uniform  in  regard  to  their  kind. 
Abftraft  ideas  are  then  as  it  were  the  point 
to  which  we  refer  the  different  impreffions, 
or  particular  reflections  which  are  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  from  whence  we  remove  all 
that  is  not  precifely  fo.  Such  is  man  :  he 
is  a  living  being,  capable  of  feeling,  think¬ 
ing,  judging,  reasoning,  willing,  diftin- 
guilning  every  Angle  aft  of  each  of  thefe 
faculties,  and  by  thofe  means  of  making 
abftraftions.  A  common  name  has  been 
given  to  all  individuals  that  refemble  each 
other,  and  this  is  called  by  the  name  of 
fpecies,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  one  kind.  Mark  is  man,  and 
Luke  is  man;  Alexander  an.d  Cxfar  were 
men.  In  this  fenfe  the  name  fpecies  is 
only  an  adjeftive  like  beautiful,  good,  true. 
See.  and  upon  that  account  there  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  joined  with  it.  But  if  we  regard  the 
man,  without  making  anv  particular  «p- 
plication  of  the  word,  then  the  man 
is  taken  in  an  abffraft  fenfe,  and  becomes 
one  fpecific  individual,  and  for  that  reafon 
it  is  that  the  article  is  added ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  we  fay  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the 
true.  Thefe  fimple  fpecific  abftrafts  have 
not  however  been  obferved  ;  from  man  has 
been  formed  humanity  ;  from  beautiful, 
beauty  ;  and  fo  of  others. 

The  cuftom  we  daily  have  of  giving 
names  to  the  objefts  of  ideas,  which  re- 
prefent  real  fubftances  to  us,  has  induced 
us  to  give  them  likewife,  by  way  of  imi¬ 
tation,  to  the  metaphyfical  objefts  of  ab- 
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ftradt  ideas,*of  which  we  have" a  conception; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  fpeak  of  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  do  of  real  objects. 

Illufion,  figure,  ancl  falfhood,  have  a 
language  in  common  with  truth.  The 
expreffions  which  weourfelves  make  ule  of 
to  convey  toothers  either  the  ideas  which 
we  have  within  ourfelves  of  real  objects,  or 
of  Inch  as  are  but  flmple  abft  rations  of  our 
mind,  have  a  perfect  analogy  with  one 
another.  We  fay  death,  ficknefs,  imagi¬ 
nation,  idea,  &cc.  as  we  fay,  the  fun,  the 
moon,  &c.  though  death,  licknefs,  idea, 
&c.  are  not  e sifting  fubftances  :  and  we 
ipeak  of  the  phoenix,  chimera,  fphinx,  and 
the  philofopherrs  ftone,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  fpeak  either  of  the  lion,  panther, 
rhinoceros,  Africa,  or  Peru.  Even  prole, 
though  with  lefs  ornament  than  poetry, 
realizes  and  forms  perfons  of  thefe  abftradt 
beings,  and  equally'  mifleads  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  If  Malherbe  has  laid,  that  death 
has  its  terrors,  that  he  Hops  his  ears,  that 
he  leaves  us  to  cry  out,  &c.  do  not  our  profe 
waiters  always  uie  limilar  expreftions,  that 
death  refpecls  no  one  :  to  wait  for  death, 
the  martyrs  have  dared  death,  have  fought 
death  ;  to  meet  death  without  emotion,  the 
image  of  death,  to  face  death  ;  death  does 
not  iurprife  a  wife  man  ;  neither  have  we 
a  more  popular  exprdfion,  than  that  death 
is  never  fatisfied,  or  that  death  is  never  in 
the  wrong.  The  heathens  realized  love, 
dilcord,  fear,  lilence,  health ,  See.  and 
made  fo  many  divinities  of  them.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  with  us  than  to 
realize  an  employment,  place,  or  dignity  : 
we  make  perlons  of  realon,  tafte,  genius, 
temper,  and  the  pafiions  of  humour  ;  cha¬ 
racter,  virtues,  and  vices  ;  churches,  king¬ 
doms,  and  cities  ;  as  well  as  of  the  mind, 
heart,  fortune,  misfortune,  reputation,  and 
nature.  The  real  beings  which  furround 
us,  are  moved  and  governed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  is  known  to  God  alone,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  thofe  laws  which  he  thought  lit  to 
cftablilh  when  he  created  the  world  :  thus 
God  is  a  real  term,  but  nature  is  only  a  mc- 
taphyiical  one.  Although  a  mulical  in- 
ftrument,  upon  the  touching  of  its  firings, 
in  itlelf  receives  but  a  fimple  modification, 
when  it  oaves  the  found  re  or  fol  ;  vet  we 
/peak  of  thefe  founds  as  if  they  were  fo  ma¬ 
ny  real  beings  :  and  in  the  manner  that 
we  fpeak  of  our  dreams,  imaginations, 
ideas,  pleafures,  &e.  as  if  we  actually 
dwelt  in  a  real  and  phylical  country.  And 
in  truth,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprbftion,  we 
actually  fpeak  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  abftradfions. 

Phylical  terms  are  of  ufe  to  lhew  that 
we  fpeak  of  real  objects  ;  whereas  a  meta- 
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phylical  name  denotes  that  we  fpeak  only 
of  fome  particular  conception  of  our  mind  i 
and  therefore  when  we  fay  the  fun,  the 
earth,  the  fea  ;  that  man,  that  horfe,  that 
ftone, &c.  our  own  experience,  aswcll  as  the 
concurrence  of  the  jufteft  motives,  perfuade 
us,  that  there  are  fuch  real  objedts  as  the 
fun,  earth,  &c.  and  that  if  theie  objects 
were  not  real,  our  forefathers  would  never 
have  coined  thofe  names,  nor  Ihould  we 
have  adopted  them  :  fo  when  we  fay,  the 
nature,  fortune,  profperity,  health,  lick¬ 
nefs  death,  &c.  the  vulgar,  by  imitation, 
believe  that  there  is,  independently  of  thier 
manner  of  thinking,  fome  being  which 
we  call  nature,  another  ftiled  fortune,  and 
fo  on  :  for  they  do  not  imagine  that  all 
men  would  fay,  the  nature,  fortune,  life, 
death,  &:c.  when  there  was  no  fuch  real 
object  as  nature,  fortune,  &c.  as  if  we 
could  have  neither  conceptions  or  imagi¬ 
nations,  unlefs  there  had  been  real  objedls 
which  were  the  exemplars  of  them.  In 
truth,  we  cannot  have  thefe  conceptions, 
unlefs  lomething  real  gives  us  room  to 
form  them  ;  but  the  word  which  express 
conceptibn  has  not,  except  within  ourfelves, 
anv  proper  exemplar. 

Finally,  if  we  would  avoid  abftraft 
terms,  we  mull  be  obliged  to  have  recourle 
to  circumlocutions  and  paraphrafes,  which 
enervate  the  difeourfe.  Befides,  thefe 
terms  fix  the  mind  ;  they  aflift  us  in  intro¬ 
ducing  order  and  precifion  in  our  thoughts, 
give  grace  and  energy  to  difeourfe,  render 
it  more  lively,  compact,  and  forcible  ;  and 
in  lhort,  highly  deferve  that  we  Ihould  be 
acquainted  with  their  juft  value.  Abltrac- 
tions  are  in  difeourfe  what  certain  fignsare 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  aftronomy : 
but  when  we  do  not  attend  to  their  value, 
or  to  give  or  take  them  for  what  they  are 
really  worth,  they  mifguide  the  mind  from 
the  reality  of  things,  and  fo  become  the 
fource  of  a  multiplicity  of  errors.  We 
would  therefore  advife,  that,  in  the  didac¬ 
tic  ftyle,  that  is,  when  we  are  teaching 
and  inftruCting,  we  ihould  make  ufe  of  ab- 
ilraCt  terms  and  figurative  expreftions,  with 
the  greateft  circumfpedtion. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden, 
concealed,  or  far  removed  from  common 
appreheniions,  and  not  eaiily  underftood  ; 
what  is  not  obvious  and  palpable.  It  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  abjirufus,. 

Thus  metap.hyfica  is  an  abftrufe  fcience;  - 
and  thedodtrine  offiuxions,and  the  method 
de  maximisand  minimis  are  abftrufe  points 
of  knowledge. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  applied  to  things 
that  oppofe  the  human  apprehenfion,  and 
contradict  a  mam  ft:  ft  truth.  Thus,  it 

would 
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Would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  five  and  five 
make  only  eight.  When  the  term  ab¬ 
furd  is  applied  to  a&ions,  it  has  the  fame 
import  as  ridiculous. 

ReduEiio  ad  Absurdum,  a  method  of 
proving  the  truth  of  a  proportion,  by 
ihewing  that  the  contrary  is  abfurd.  This 
method  of  reafoning  is  freely  uled  by  Eu¬ 
clid  in  his  Elements  of  Geometry. 

ABSURDITY,  a  ridiculous  impropriety, 
or  fomething  that  oppofes  an  evident  truth 
or  principle. 

ABSYRTES,  in  heathen  mythology, 
the  fon  of  iEta  and  Hypfea,  and  brother 
of  Medea.  Medea  running  away  with 
Jafon,  after  her  having  afiifted  him  in 
carrying  oft  the  golden  tleece  was  purfued 
by  her  father  ;  when,  to  ftop  his  progrefs, 
ihe  tore  Abfyrtes  in  pieces,  and  lcattered 
fcis  limbs  in  his  way. 

ABTHANES,  a  title  of  honour  ufed 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
who  called  their  nobles  thanes,  which  in 
the  old  Saxon  fignifies  Kings  minijlcrs ;  and 
of  thefe  the  higher  rank  were  ftiled  ah- 
thanes,  and  thole  of  the  lower  underthanes. 

ABUSE,  implies  the  perverting  lome- 
thing  from  its  genuine  or  original  inten¬ 
tion.  Thus  an  abufe  of  words  is  theufing. 
them  without  any  clear  and  diftimft  ideas. 

ABUTILON,  in  bomny,  the  name  of 
a  plant  with  a  monopetalous,  ca.mpiform 
flower,  very  open  and  indented  ;  from  the 
bottom  there  arifes  a  pyramidal  fiftula,  ge¬ 
nerally  charged  with  ftamina.  The  piftrl 
adheres  to  the  calyx,  and  iS  fixed  like  a 
nail  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  and 
fiftula.  The  piftil  becomes  a  fruit,  refem- 
bling  the  capital  of  a  column,  and  is  com- 
pofedof  feveral  fmall  capfulx  placed  round 
an  axis,  each  capfulae  being  inferred  into 
the  ftr.ia  of  the  axis.  Thefe  capfula  open 
in  two  parts,  and  contain  kidney- lhaped 
feeds.  Tournefcrt. 

ABYSS,  fomething  very  profound,  and 
as  it  were  bottomiefs.  The  word  is  origi 
hally  formed  from  the  Greek. 

Abyfs  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  immenfe 
cavern  of  the  earth.,  where  God  colfe&ed 
all  thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ;  which, 
in  our  verfion,  is  rendered  the  deep,  and 
el fe Where  the  great  deep.  In  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  abyfs  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  hell, 
the  greateft  deeps  of  the  fea,  and  the  chaos  ; 
that  was  covered  with  darknefs  .at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  upon  which  the 
.fpirit  of  God  moved  or  was  carried,  Gen. 
ch.-i.  v.  2.  The.  ancient  Hebrews  believed 
as  the  major  part  of  the  eaftern  people  do  to 
this  day,  that  the  abyfs,  fea,  and  heavens, 
cncompalfed  the  whole  earth;  which,  fay 
they, was  as  it  were  plunged  into  and  floated 
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upon  the  abyfs,  pretty  much  as  a  melon 
fwims  half  above  and  half  below  water. 
They  likewile  believe  that  the  earth  was 
founded  upon  the  waters,  or  at  leaft  that 
it  had  its  foundation  in  the  abyfs.  Under 
the  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  a- 
byls,  it  is  that  the  fcriptures  rcprefent  to 
us  the  giants  groaning  and.  fuffering  pu- 
nilhment  for  their  crimes.  There  it  is 
that  the  Rephaims,  thofe  ancient  giants, 
who  in  their  life-times  made  mankind 
tremble,  are  confined.  In  Ihort,  it  is  with¬ 
in  thefe  dark  dungeons  that  the  prophets 
lhew  us  the  kings  of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and 
of  Egypt,  who  are  there  buried,  and  yet 
live  to  expiate  their  pride  and  cruelties. 
We  are  likewife  told  that  thefe  abyffes  are 
the  habitations  of  devils  and  the  wicked. 
I  law,  fays  St.  John,  in  the  Revelations, 
a  ftar  fall  from  Heaven  ;  and  to  him  was 
given  the  key  of  the  pits  of  the  abyfs,  or 
of  the  bottomiefs  pit.  Calmed s  DiEi. 
*ABY SSINI  A,  is  a  kingdom  :  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nubia,  on  the  call  by  the 
Arabic  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Adel ;  on  the  fouth  by  the-  king¬ 
doms  of  Ajan,  Alaba,  and  Gingiro ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Goram, 
and  part  of  Gingiro.  The  principal  rivet 
is  the  Nile,  and  the  molt  contiderable 
lake  that  of  Dambea,  which  dilcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  Nile,  and  is  about  feven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in. 
breadth.  The  air  is  temperate  in  the 
mountains  ;  but  in  the  vallies  it  is  hot  and 
fu ft'-; eating.  .  The  earth  is  of  different 
kinds.  In  fome  places  there  are  nothing 
but  rocks  and  caverns ;  in  others  the  land 
is  exceeding  fruitful,  and  the  banks  of  thefe 
ilveams  are  bordered  with  flowers  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  many  of  which  are  unknown  in 
Europe.  They  have  two  crops  in  a  yea* 
at  leaft,  and  have  feme  wheat,  barley, 
maiz,  and  puife  ;  likewife  abundance  of 
ginger,  card.amums,  cotton,  flax,  fugar, 
honey,  wax,  and  vines-  Their  common, 
drink  is  mead  and  methegfin.  There  are 
mines  of  gold,  fiver,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead,  ,  but  they  are  generally  negle&ed. 
However,  it  is  faid  that  they  work  a  gold 
mine  that  is  well  guarded  with  feldiers  : 
and  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  feafon  wafh 
a  great  deal  of  that  metal  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  This  feafon  begins  in  May,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical,  or  dire£lly  over  their 
heads,  and  ends  in  September  :  this  is  the 
caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
which  fo  much  puzzled  the  ancients. 
The  moft  ufeful  mines  are  thofe  of  rock- 
falt  :  when  they  have  procured  any  large 
pieces,  they  cut  it  into  bars  of  different 
fizes,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  money  * 
H  and 
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and  with  this  and  unilamptgold  they  carry 
on  their  traffic.  This  country  produces  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  Inch  as  lions,  ti¬ 
gers,  rhinoderofes,  leopards,  elephants, 
fnbnkeys,  flags,  deer,  and  feveral  forts  of 
game.  Here  are  likewife  ollriches,  and 
a  great  variety  of  birds,  bt tides  horl'es,  ca¬ 
mels,  dromedaries,  goats,  cows,  and  lheep. 
In  the  lakes'  there  is  the  hippotamus,  or 
fea-horfe,  which  is  air  animal  that  lives  in 
the  water  as  well  as  on  the  land  :  it  refem- 
bles  an  ox  in  fome  things,  but  is  much 
larger,  and  weighs  near  one  thoufand  lix 
hundred  pounds  ;  here  are  likewife  croco¬ 
diles  in  the  rivers,  and  a  great  variety  of  ve- 

•  nomous  reptiles.  There  is  a  peculiar  kind 
•-of  bees,  which  are  fmall,  black,  and,  with-. 

out  a  iling  ;  they  hive  in  the  earth,  and 
■  make  honey  and  wax  that  are  extremely 
white.  They  are  greatly  infeffed,  with  lo- 
cufls,  which  devour  /every  thing  green 
wherever  they  come.  Beiide’s  the  large 
towns,  there  are  a  great  number  of  villa-2 
ges,  which  in  fome  places  are  fo  thick 
town,  that  they  look  like  one  continued, 
town  :  the  houtes  are  Very  mean,  being 
-but  fcrne  ftorv  high,  and  built  of  draw, 

•  earth,  and  lime.  The  government  is-  mo¬ 
narchical,  and  the  fovereign  is  an  ablblute 
prince.  When  he  is  in  camj»,  the  tents  are 
fo  regularly  difjiofed  that  you  might  mil- 
take  it  for  a  city  ;  and  there  is  a  captain 
over  every  divilion,  to  prevent  dilbrdersf 

"and  execute  juft  ice.  The  Abvliins  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  tall, 
graceful,  and  well  featured  :  thole  that  are 
‘neither  mechanics,  (radefmen,  nor  tillers 
-o't  the  ground,  are  inured  fo  bear  arms, 
■which-  are  a  head-piece,  a  buckler,  a  coat 
-of  mad,  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  pikes  cap¬ 
ped  with  Iron  at  both  ends,  a  Iling,  and 
a  lword  :  they  have  'very  few  tire-arms, 
.arid-  thefe  were  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guefr.  The  habit  of  perfons  of  quality  is 
-a  Hiked  veil,  or  fine  cotton,  with. a  kind 
of  lcarf.  1  he  citizens"  have  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit,  only  coarfer.  The  common  people 
have- nothing  but  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers, 
and  a  lcarf  .which  covers  the  ref!  of  their 
body.  The  women  are  of  a  healthy  con- 
ltitution,  active,  and  moderately  handfome, 
having  neither  Hat  nofes  nor  thick  lips,  like 
•the  negroes.  Their  religion  allows  the 
.men  hut  one  wife  j  hut  they  often  break 
th rough  that  rule,  and  are  willing/ to  think 
•it  is  not  binding.  Princeffes  of  the  royal 
blood  are-  not  permitted  to  marry  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  and  when  they  take  the  air,  they  go 
•in  great  llate,  with  four  or  five  hundred 
-.women  attendants.  The  language  of  the 
AbylTins  is  the  Ethiopic,  which  hears  a 
great  alhnity  with  th§  Arabic.  The  re- 
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ligion  of  the  country  is  the  Chrifliafij 
though  there  are  Jews,  Mahometans  and 
Pagans  in  divers  parts,  hut  not  every  where 
tolerated.  The  particular  tenets  of  the 
Abyffiris  are  partly  conformable  to  the  Eu- 
tychians,  and  partly  peculiar  to  themtelves. 
They  believe  that  Jefus  Chriil  has  hut  one 
nature,  which  is  the  divine,  and’  his  hu¬ 
manity  is  entirely  fw  allowed  up  in  the  di¬ 
vinity.  They  deny  tranfubllantiation, 
purgatory,  extreme,  undiion,  images  in 
churches,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and 
auricular  confelfion.  In  fome  things  they 
conform  to  the  Jewilh  religion,  uling  cir- 
cumcilion  as  well  as  haptifm  :  they  pay 
equal  regard  to  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
hold  fwine’s  flelh  in  abhorrence.  They 
behave  very  decently  in  their  churches, 
pdlling  off  their  ihoes  before  they  go  in. 
B.clides  prayers,  they  only  read  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures,  having  no  preaching  ;  but 
they  carefully  attend  the  hours  of  divine 
fervice,  and  leem  to.  have  great  devotion. 

ACACIA,  in  botany,  is  the  name  of  a 
tree  which  bears  leguminous  flowers  and 
leaves  in  pairs,  oppoflte  to  each  other;  the 
piftil  riles  out  of  the  calyx,  is  enveloped 
With  a  ferrated  membrane,  and  fucceeded 
by  a  Hat  pod,  divided  into  two  parts,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  feeds  in  lhape  like  a  kid¬ 
ney:  the  leaves  of  the  acacia  ‘are  placed 
in  pairs  on  one  tide  of  the  flalk,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  Angle  leaf. 

American  ACACIA  is  a  tree  common 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  does  not 
grow  to  any  great  height ;  its  wood  is  hard 
and  rough,  its  foliage  long,  but  fmall  anc| 
affording  hut  little  lhade,  and  its  branches 
are  full  of  thorns  :  this  tree  being  a  quick 
grower,  and  in  the  fpring  hearing  cluflers 
or  very  agreeable  flowers,  is  proper  to  bo 
planted  in  clumps  of  flowering  fhrubs,  and 
in  wildernefs  quarters.  Its  branches  be¬ 
ing  very  fubiedl  to  hang  down  and  trail  on 
the  ground,  it  is  cuflomarv  to  prop  them, 
hut  this- greatly  disfigures  the  tree:  the 
acacia  is.  propagated  by  feed. 

ACACIA,  in  the  materia  medics,  an 
infpiiiated  tmtrunv  iuice,  of  a  broxvn  co- 
lbur  without,  and  either  blackifh,  reddith, 
or  yellovvilh  within  :  it  is  of  a  firm  con- 
Allence,  hard  and  melting  in  the  mouth, 
has  an  auflere  allringent  tallc,  but  is  not 
difagreeable.  This  juice  is  generally  made 
up  into  little  round  lumps  of  four,  lix,  or 
eight  ounces  weight,  wrapped  up  in  thin 
bladders,  and  is  brought  fr«m  Egvpt  : 
They  efteem  that  (art  to  be  the  hell  which 
is  new  made,  pure,  clean,  and  call ly  dif- 
folves  in  water.  This  juice  is  exp re fled 
from  the  immature  pods  of  a  tree  called' 
acacia  folio  J'corpio'Ais  leguminofte.  They 
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walli  the  pods  in  water  before  they  are 
ripe,  bruifo  them  and  expreis  their  juice, 
which  the*  boil  to  a  proper  confidence, 
and  then  lay  it  in  little  heaps.  This 
juice  analized  yie'ds  a  moderate  portion 
of  acid  fait,  a  great  deal  of  afiringent 
earth,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  It  is 
placed  among  the  im. raliants,  and  rcpel- 
Jant  aliringents,  prevents  v omitting',  and 
flops  hemorrhages  and  ilu'ies  of  the  belly. 
The  dofe  is  given  ufuallv  either  in  pow¬ 
der,  bolus,  or  any  liquid  vehicle  :  the 
Egyptians  gave  a  drachm  of  it  dilfolved 
in  anv  liquid  every  morning,  to  fuch  as 
are  troubled  with  lpitting  of  blood. 

ACACIA  German}' a,  the  inlpilTated 
juice  of  wild  floes  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  ripe.  It  is  often  ufetl  as  a  fucceda- 
neutn  for  the  Egyptian  acacia. 

ACADEMICS,  a  left  of  philofophers 
who  followed  the  doftrine  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  incomprehen- 
lilnlitv  of  truth.  Academic  in  this  fenle, 
amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  with  what  we 
call  Pla’onifi,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  of  commencement.  The 
ancients  who  embraced  Plato's  lVllem  were 
called  academic.,  academics  :  whereas  thofe 
that  followed  the  lame  opinions  lince  the 
rell oration  of  learning,  have  taken  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Platonifls.  It  may  be  laid, 
that  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  laid  the  firlt 
foundations  of  the  academy,  were  not  lb 
erroneous  as  thofe  who  fuceeeded  them  ; 
we  mean  Arcelilas,  Carneades,  Clitoma- 
chus,  and  Philo.  Socrates  indeed  profelfed 
to  know  nothing;  hut  his  doubts  arofe 
from  phvfics  only,  which  he  at  lirll  dili¬ 
gently  cultivated,  and  which  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  lurpafs  the  reach  of  hu¬ 
man  underfianding  :  if  he  fometimes 
lpoke  in  the  language  of  the  fceptics,  it 
was  out  of  irony  or  model!  v,  in  order  to 
pull  down  the  vamtv  of  the  fophills,  who 
foolilhly  boalted,  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  nothing,  and  always  ready  to  dilpute 
on  all  manner  of  fu  hi  efts.  Plato,  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  inllitutor  of  the  academy,  who 
was  lull  ruffed  by  Socrates  in  the  art  of 
doubting,  confined  himfelf  to  his  own 
manner  of  treating  fubjeffs,  and  under¬ 
took  to  oppofe  all  the  philofophers  who 
had  preceded  him  :  inn  by  recommending 
to  his  dilfiples  a  diffidence  of  themfelves, 
and  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  he  did  not 
intend  to  leave  them  fluctuating  between 
truth  and  error;  but  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againlt  thole  rath  and  precipitate 
decifions,  ib  natural  to  youth,  ,tnd  prevent 
their  falling  into  error,  bv  freely  exatnin- 
Iflg  every  thing  without  prejudice.  Ar- 
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cefilas  tauvht,  that  we  do  not  even  Icnow 
whether  we  know  anything;  that  nature 
has  not  given  us  any  rule  of  truth  ;  that 
human  underllanding  and  the  lentes  are 
incapable  of  comprehending  truth  ;  that 
he  found  in  every  thing  realons  oppofed 
by  an  equal  force  ;  and  in  a  word  that  all 
things  are  immerfed  in  darknels,.and  con- 
fequentlv  that  we  mull  always  iulpend  our 
afient.  His  doctrine  was  not  much  ap¬ 
plauded,  becaufe  he  feemed  deli ro us  of  ex- 
tinguilhing  evexy  ray  of  feience,  of  throw¬ 
ing  darknek  on  the  mind  and  overturn¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  philolophv.  La- 
evdes  was  the  only  perlon  who  defended 
the  doftrine  of  Arcelilas  :  lie  tranlmitted 
it  to  Evander,  one  of  Ins  ciileiples,  and 
Evander  tranlmitted  it  to  Hegelimus,  who 
handed  it  down  to  Carneades.  He 
however  did  not  follow  the  doftrine  of  Ar- 
cefilas  in  every  particular,  though  he  re¬ 
tained  its  principal  tenets  :  this  made  him 
pals  for  the  author  ot  a  new  academy, 
which' was  called  the  third.  He  oppoled, 
with  great  wit  and  eloquence,  all  the  opi¬ 
nion's  pro  poled  to  him,  without  difeovering 
his  real  fentiments.  He  firil  made  Rome 
acquainted  with  the  power  ot  eloquence 
and  the  merit  of  philofophy  ;  and  that 
flourilhing  llate,  att raffed  by  the  novelty 
and  excellence  of  fo  noble  a  fcience,  fol¬ 
lowed  Carneades  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
that  Cato,  a  man  in  all  other  reipefts  of  an 
excellent  judgment,  but  deficient  in  po- 
litenefs,  grew  jealous  of  this  new  kind  of 
erudition,  which  had  the  power  of  capti¬ 
vating  the  atfeft ions  pf  mankind.  Cato 
declared  in  the  fenate,  that  they  ought  to 
grant  Carneades,  and  the  deputies  which 
accompanied  him,  whatever  they  demand¬ 
ed,  and  lend  them  inlfantly  back  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  country. 

The  corrections  which  Carneades  made 
in  the  doftrine  of  Arcelilas  arc  very  tri¬ 
fling :  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  what  Arce¬ 
lilas  laid,  u  that  he  found  no  truth  in . 
u  things,”  with  what  Carneades  advanc¬ 
ed,  “  that  he  did  not  deny  there  being 
“  l’ome  truth  in  things,  but  that  we  have 
“  no  rule  whereby  to  dileern  it ;  for  there 
u  are  two  kinds  of  truth,  the  one  what  we 
i(  call  truth  of  exigence,  the  other  truth 
{t  of  judgment.”  It  is  therefore  plain  that 
thofe  two  propofitions  of  Arcelilas  and 
Carneades  regard  the  truth  of  judgment. 
But  the  truth  of  judgment  is  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  relative  things,  which  ought  to  be 
confulered  as  having  a  relation  to  our 
mind;  when  therefore  Arcelilas  faid, 
there  was  nothing  true  in  things,  he 
meant,  that  there  was  nothing  in  things 
that  the  human  mind  could  know  with 
P  z  certainty  j 
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Certainty;  and  this  is  exactly  the  fame 
with  what'Carntades  maintained.  Arce¬ 
filas  faid  that  nothing  could  be  compre¬ 
hended,  and  that  all  things  were  obfcure. 
Carneades  granted,  that  nothing  could  be 
comprehended,  but  did  not,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  allow  that  all  things  were  obfcure ; 
becaufe  probable  things  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  obfcure.  But  though  he  made 
fome  difference  in  expreffion,  he  made  no 
difference  in  efteft  ;  for  Arcefilas  did  not 
maintain,  that  all  things  are  obfcure  other- 
wife  than  as  they  cannot  be  comprehend¬ 
ed,  nor  did  he  divert  them  of  all  femblance 
of  truth  or  probability  :  this  wasalfo  the 
fentiment  of  Carneades  ;  for  when  he  faid, 
that  things  were  not  fo  obfcure,  but  we 
might  difcern  thqfe  which  ought  to  be 
preferred  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  he  did  not 
pretend  that  they  were  clear  enough  to  be 
Comprehenfible :  it  follows  therefore  that 
there  was  no  diverlity  of  fentiment  be¬ 
tween  them,  when  Carneades  permitted  the 
wife  man  to  entertain  opinions,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  fometimes  to  teflify  his  own 
eonfent :  and  when  Arcefilas  forbid  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  Carneades  only  af- 
ferted  that  the  wife  man  ought,  for  the 
common  purpofes  of  life,  to  make  ufe  of 
probable,  things,  without  which  he  could 
Jiot  live  ;  but  not  of  the  conduct  of  the 
mind,  and  in  the  fearch  after  truth  ;  and 
whence  only  Arcefilas  banilhed  both  opi¬ 
nion  and  eonfent.  Confequently  their 
differences  confifted  in  expreffions  only, 
and  not  in  the  things  themfelves. 

Philo,  the  difciple  of  Clitomachus,  who 
had  himfelf  been  a  pupil  of  Carneades, 
deferred  to  beffiled  with  Charmides,  ‘‘the 
“  founder  of  the  fourth  academv,”  as  he 
differed  in  fome  points  from  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Carneades  :  for  he  afferted  that 
things  are  in  themfelves  comprehenfible, 
though  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  them. 

Antifchus  was  the  founder  of  the  fifth 
acadeipy.  He  had  been  feveral  years  a 
difciple  of  Philo,  and  maintained  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Carneades;  but,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  he  quitted  his  mafter’s  party,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  academy  the  tenets  of 
the  ftoics,  which  he  attributed  to  Plato, 
maintaining  that  the  doertrine  of  the  ffoics 
was  not  new,  but  a  reformation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  academy.  This  fifth  academy  there¬ 
fore  was  only  an  affociation  of  the  ancient 
academy,  and^the  philofopy  of  the  ftoics  ; 
or  rather  the  rtoical  philofophy,  dreft  in 
the  habit  of  the  old  academy,  which  flou- 
rilhed  under  Plato  and  Arcefilas.  Some 
have  indeed  pretended  that  there  was  only 
one  academy  :  for  as  the  feveral  branches 
which  fpring  from  the  fame  roqt,  and 
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fpread  themfelves  on  different  fides,  are 
not  different  trees  ;  fo  all  thofe  feftS 
which  fprung  from  the  fingle  flock  of  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates,  that  man  knows  no~ 
thing ,  though  divided  into  feveral  fchools, 
are  no  more  than  one  academy. 

ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  was  a  gar-: 
den  or  villa,  fituated  in  one  of  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Athens,  about  a  mile  from  the  ci¬ 
ty,  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held 
their  aflemblies  to  conyerfe  on  philofophi- 
cal  fubjeffs.  This  place  gave  the  deno-t 
mination  to  the  fe£t  of  academics.  This 
villa  had  the  name  of  academy  given-  to  it 
from  one  Academus,  or  Ecademus,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens,'  who  was  originally  the 
ownep  of  it,  aud  made  it  a  kind  of  gymna- 
fium.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus. 
Cimon  embellilhed  the  academy,  and 
adorned  it  with  fountains,  trees,  and 
walks,  for  the  convenience  of  philol'ophers 
and  men  of  learning,  who  here  aflembled 
to  confer  together  and  difpute  upon  diffe¬ 
rent  fubje&s.  It  wasalfo  the  burial  place 
of  thofe  illuftrious  men  who,  had  done  any 
fignal  fervice  to  the  republic.  Sylla  how¬ 
ever  paid  no  refpeft  to  this  afylum  of  the 
polite  arts ;  for,  during  the  liege  of  A- 
thens,  he  employed  thole  very  trees  which 
formed  the  walks  of  the  academy,  to  make 
eng  nes  of  war  to  batter  the  place.  Cicero 
had  alfo  a  villa  or  place  of  retirement  near 
Puzzuoli,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
academy,  and  where  he  ufed  to  entertain 
fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  a  tafle  for 
philofophical  converfations. 

ACADEMY,  among  the  moderns,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  a  fociety  of  learned  men, 
ertablilhed  for  the  culture  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  arts  and  fciences. 

Some  authors  confound  academy  with 
univerfity ;  but,  though  they  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  Latift,  they  are  two  different 
things  in  Englilh. 

An  univerfity  is  a  body  compofed  of 
graduates  in  feveral  faculties  ;  of  profefl- 
fors,  who  teach  in  the  public  fchools  ;  of 
regents  or  tutors,  and  ftudents  who  learn 
under  them,  and  afpire  likewife  to  the 
fame  degree ;  whereas  an  academy  is  not 
intended  to  teach  or  profefs  any  art,  fuch 
as  it  is,  but  to  improve  it ;  it  is  not  com-: 
pofed  of  novices,  to  be  inrtrudled,  but  of 
thofe  who  are  more  knpwing  ;  of  perfons 
of  a  (diffinguilhed  capacity  to  confer  and 
comrnunicate  their  lights  and  difeoveries 
to  each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

Moft  nations  have  atprefent  academies, 
Ruffla  not  excepted  :  but  Italy  excels  in 
this  refpeirt,  at  ieaft  in  point  of  number. 
There  are  but  few  in  England  ;  the  chief 
and  only  ones  that  merit  any  gieat  atten- 
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rion;  are  called  bv  thefe  names,  viz.  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London.  See  -Royal  Society, 
and  Ax  Tt  qjj  art  ax  Society .  See  alio  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
and  Royal  Academy  for  Fainting,  &  c. 

There  are  however,  befides  thefe,  an 
academy  of  mulic,  and  another  of  painting, 
each  governed  by  their  refpfcftive  directors. 

In  France  there  are  flourishing.  acade¬ 
mies  of  all  kinds,  feveral  at  Parisy-and 
fome  in  the  provincial  towns. 

French  ACADEMY,  inftituted  in  the 
year  1635,  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  or¬ 
der  to  perfecT  the  French  tongue.  Its 
principal  bufinefs  is,  in- -general,' all  mat¬ 
ters  of  grammar,  poetry,  and  eloquence  : 
its  form  is  very  Ample,  and  has  never  been 
altered.  The' members  are  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  one  of  them  has  any  fuperi- 
oritv  over  the  reft.  No  nobleman,  or  man 
of  distinction,  can  be  admitted  into  it  upon 
any  other  account  than  that  of  being"  a 
man  of  letters:  for  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  was  well  apprifed  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  parts,  wasdefirous  that 
the  mind  Should  keep  pace  with  rank  and 
nobility.  Their  motto  is  a  I'immortalite. 

Royal  ACADEMY  of  Infcripthns  and 
Belles  Lettres  was  established  by  Lewis 
XIV.  who  confidered  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  France,  to  efta- 
bliih  an  academy,  whofe  whole  employ¬ 
ment  fhould  be  that  of  forming  intcrtp- 
tions,  devices,  and  medals,  and  diftufe 
over  thofe  monuments  an  elegant  tafte, 
and  that  noble  Simplicity  which  conftitutes 
its  undoubted  worth.  The  firft  fociety 
confifted  of  a  Small  number  chofen  out  of 
the  members  of  the  French  academy,  who, 
upon  their  eftablifhment,  met  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  M.  Colbert,  from  whom  they  re¬ 
ceived  his  majefty’s  orders.  They  under¬ 
took  to  compofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a 
connected  hiftory  of  the  principal  events 
of  Lewis  XIV?s  reigft.  This  was  an 
ample  field  of  matter,  but  very  great  diffi¬ 
culties  attended  the  execution.  The  an¬ 
cients  of  whom  there  are  fo  many  medals 
remaining,  have  left  us  no  other  rules 
than  the  medals  themfelves,  which  had 
hardly  before  that  time  been  confidered, 
except  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  of  the 
impreflion,  or  ftudied  only  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  hiftorical  knowledge.  The  mo¬ 
derns,  who  had,  during  the  two  laft  cen¬ 
turies,  ftruck  a  great  many  medals,  had 
given  themfelves  but  little  trouble  about 
rules,  having  neither  followed  nor  pre¬ 
fer  ibed  any.  Befides  it  was  difficult  to 
find,  in  the  collections  of  this  fort,  three 
ojr  four  pieces,  where  genius  had,  with 
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any  fuccefs,  fupplied  the  deficiency  of 
method. 

Royal  ACADEMY  of  Sciences.  -This 
academy  was  ■■eftablilhed.  in  1666,  by -the 
care  of  M.  Colbert.  Lewis  XIV.  after 
the  peace  of  the  Pvrennees,  being  defirous 
of  eftabliihing  the  arts,  fciences,  and  lite¬ 
rature,  upon  a  folid  foundation,  directed 
M.  Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  literature  and  fcience, 
who  fhould  meet  together  under  the  king’s 
protection,  and  communicate  their  relpec- 
tive  difeoveries.  M.  Colbert,  having  con¬ 
ferred  on  this  fubjeCt  with  thofe  who  were 
moftly  celebrated  for  their  learning,  re- 
folved  to  form  a  fociety  of  fuch  per  fo  ns  as 
were  converfant  in  natural  philofophy  and 
mathematics ,  to  join  them  to  other  perfons- 
of  fkill  in  hiftory  and  other  branches  of 
erudition,  and  to  add  fuch  as  were  entirely 
engaged  in  what  are  peculiarly  called  the 
Belles  Lettres,  grammar,  eloquence,  and 
poetry.  But  an  academy  of  this  kind 
could  not  long  fubfift  upon  luch  a  footing; 
and,  therefore,  the  dalles  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  hiftorv  were  reunited  to  the  French 
academy  ;  fo  that  there  only  remained  the 
claftes  of  natural  philofophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  mathematical  clafs  was  com- 
pofed  of  Meff.  Carcavy,  Huyghens,  de 
Roberval,  Frenicle,  Auzout,  Picard,  and 
Buot;  and  the  natural  philofophers  were 
Meff  de  la  Chambre,  his  majeftv’s  phyii-' 
clan  inordinary  :  Perrault,  Duelos,  and 
Bourdelin,  chvmifts  ;  Pequet  and  Gayen, 
anatomifts  ;  Merchant,  a  botanift ;  and 
Duhamel,  their  fecretary.  Thefe  learned 
men,  as  well  as  their  fucceftors,  have  pub¬ 
lished  feveral  excellent  works  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  fciences,  befides  which* 
the  academy,  in  the  years  1692  and  169.5, 
published  every  month  feveral  feparate 
traits,  which  had  been  read  at  their  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  courfe  of  thofe  years. 

This  academy,  fince  its  re-eftabliib- 
ment  in  1699,  has  been  very  exaCt  in  pub¬ 
lishing  every  year  a  volume,  containing 
either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or 
fuch  memoirs  as  have  been  compofed  and 
read  to  the  academv  during  the  courfe  of 
that  year.  To  each  volume  is  prefixed  the 
hiftory  of  the  academy,  or  an  extract  of 
the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  what¬ 
ever  has  been  read  or  fa  id  in  the  academv  : 
at  the  end  of  the  hiftory  are  the  elcg.ums 
on  fuch  academics  as  have  died  in  the 
courfe  of  that  year.  The  late  M.  Rouille 
de  Meflav,  counfellor  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  founded  two  przes,  one  of  2500, 
and  the  other  of  2 boo  livres,  which  are 
diftribated  by  the  academy  alternately 
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rvery  year  *  the  fubjedls  for  the  firlT  mitfl 
relate  to  phyfical  agronomy,  and  thofe  lor 
the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  academy  has  for  its  motto,  lnvtmt 
e:  per  fiat. 

There  are  many  other  academies  in  the 
provinces,  particularly  at  Thou  lonfe,  Bnur- 
deaux,  Soillons,  Marfeillcs,  Lyons,  Fau, 
Montauban,  Angievs,  Amiens,  Vilicfiau- 
che,  5cc. 

Royal  ACADEMY  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
lasts  res  of  Prufjia.  This  academy  was  ell  a1- 
Wilhetl  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prullia,  in 
1700,  and  M.  Leibnitz  appointed  the  firil 
prelid.ent,  when  the  lilt  of  the  members 
Was  adorned  with  fame  of  the  greatell 
names  in  the  republic  of  letters.  This 
academy  in  1710,  publilhed  the  firil  vo¬ 
lume  of  its  tranlachons,  under  the  title  of 
Mifeellanea  Berolinenjia  ;  and,  though  Fre¬ 
deric’s  fucceflor  gave  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  letters,  the  academy  continued  to 
publilh  new  volumes  in  the  years  1723, 
1727,  1734,  and  1740.  At  length  Fre- 
tleric  III.  the  prelent  king  of  Prullia, 
thought  proper  to  give  new  vigour  to  the 
academy;  and  accordingly  invited  to  Ber¬ 
lin  fueh  foreigners  as  were  of  the  mold  dif- 
tmguilhed  merit  in  literature,  and  encou¬ 
raged  his  lubjecls  to  profecute  the  fludy 
and  cultivation  of  the  faiences,  by  giving 
ample  rewards;  fo  that,  in  1743,  there 
appeared  a  new  volume  of  the  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenjia,  in  which  the  additional  force 
the  academy  had  acquired  plainly  appear¬ 
ed.  However,  that  prince  did  not  think 
fit  to  confine  himfelf  there  :  he  thought 
the  royal  academy  of  fciem.es  of  Prullia, 
in  which,  till  that  time,  fome  miniller  or 
opulent  nobleman  had  prefided,  would  find 
an  advantage  from  having  a  man  of  letters 
at  us  head,  and  accordingly  conferred  that 
honour  on  M.  Maupertuis,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe.  At 
tht  fame  time  the  king  gave  a  new  regu¬ 
lation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  him 
the  title  of  its  protector.  The  academills 
hold  two  public  affemblies  annually  ;  one 
in  January,  upon  the  prefent  king's  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  the  other  in  May,  on  the  day  of 
his  accellion  to  the  throne.  At  the  latter 
of  thefc:  affemblies  is  given  as  a  prize  a 
gold  medal  of  fifty  ducats  value  :  the  fub- 
ject  for  this  prize  is  fuceellivcly  natural 
philofhphy,  mathematics,  metaphyfics,  and 
erudition  :  for  the  academy  has  this  in 
particular,  that  it  includes  metaphvfics, 
logic,  and  morality,  which  7 re  not  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  any  other  ;  there  being  in  this  aca¬ 
demy  a  particular  dafs  engaged  in  meta- 
jfhyfical  difquifitions,  called  the  daft  or 
fpe  culative  piiilofophya 
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Imperial  AC  A  D  E  M  Y  of  Petcrfi’outg. 
The  Czar,  Peter  I.  lirnamed  the  Great, 
by  whole  means  Ruffia  fliook  off  the  yoke 
of  barbarilm,  which  had  reigned  lo  many 
ages  in  that  kingdom,  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  in  the  year  1717,  and 
obferving  the  great  utility  of  literary  foei- 
eties  and  academies,  refolved  to  cftablilh 
one  in  his  capital  ;  and  had  aflually  taken 
the  necefiary  meafures  for  that  purpofe, 
when  deatli  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the 
year  1723.  His  fucceflor,  the  Czarina 
Catherine,  being  hilly  informed  of  his  in- 
tentions,  laboured  upon  the  fame  plan,  and 
in  a  fliort  time  formed  orre  of  the  mold  ce¬ 
lebrated  academies  in  Europe,  compofed  of 
the  molt  copliderable  foreigners,  fame  of 
whom  fettled  at  Peterfburg.  Molt  of  the 
foreigners  who  compofed  that  academy  be¬ 
ing  either  dea,d  or  retired  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  it  was  in  a  very  languifhing  condi¬ 
tion  when  the  Czarina  Elizabeth  a fc ended 
the  Ruffian  throne  :  but  that  prince  Is,  hap¬ 
pily  for  herfelf.  named  count  Rafomowlki 
prefident;  who  gave  the  academy  anew 
body  of  llatutes,  and  left  nothing  ne¬ 
glected  which  could  re-eftabliih  its  ancient 
Iplendor.  This  academy  has  this  model! 
motto,  Paulatim. 

Royal  Spanijh  ACADEMY  is  an  aca¬ 
demy  for  cultivating  the  Caltilian  tongue, 
eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  on  the  model  of  the 
French  academy.  The  defign  of  this  lo- 
ciety  was  laid  by  the  duke  d’Eftalona,  and 
approved  of  by  the  king  in  1714,  who  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  its  protector.  It  coniifts  of 
twenty-four  academics,  including  the  di¬ 
rector  and  fecretary.  Its  device  is  a  cru¬ 
cible  on  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Linipia 
jija  y  da  ejplendor. 

ACADEMY  of  Natures  curioji,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  farft  founded  in  1652,  by  Mr. 
Baulch,  a  phyfician,  and  taken,  in  1670', 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

ACADEMY  of  Painting  is  a  public 
fchool  to  which  the  painters  refort,  either 
to  draw  or  paint,  and  where  the  feu  Ip  tors 
model  after  a  naked  per  ion,  which  they 
call  a  model.  The  royal  academy  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  took  its  rife 
from  the  difputcs  that  happened  among 
the  mailer-painters  and  fculptors  in  that 
capital.  This  induced  Le  Brun,  Saraz.in, 
Corneille,  and  others  of  the  king’s  pain¬ 
ters,  to  form  the  defign  of  a  particular  aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  having  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  they  obtained  an  arret  dated  the. 
20th  of  January  1648.  Their  meetings 
were  at  firil  held  in  the  apartments  of  M. 
Charmois,  fecretary  to  the  marllralSchom- 
berg,  who  drew  un  the  firil  body  of  lla¬ 
tutes  for  the  academy. 
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The  academy  of  painting  holds  a  public 
aflemblv  every  day  for  two  hours,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  which  the  painters  refort,  ei¬ 
ther  to  delign  or  paint;  and  where  the 
fculptors  model  after  a  naked  perton. 
There  are  twelve  p  rote  lib  rs,  each  of  whom 
keeps  the  fchool  for  a  month  ;  and  there 
are  twelve  adjuncts  to  lupply  them  in  cafe 
of  need.  The  profelfor,  upon  duty,  places 
the  naked  man,  who  is  called  the  model, 
in  l'ucti  a  polition  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
fets  him  in  two  different  attitudes  every 
week.  In  one  week  of  the  month  he  lets 
two  models  together,  which  is  what  they 
call  fetting  the  group.  The  paintings  and 
models  made  after  this  model,  as  well  as 
the  copies  made  from  them,  are  called  aca¬ 
demies,  or  academy  figures.  They  have 
likewil'e  a  woman  who  hands  for  a  model 
in  the  public  fchool.  Every  three  months, 
three  prizes  for  delign  are  diftributed 
among  the  eleves  or  pupils,  as  are  two 
others  for  painting,  and  two  for  fculptare, 
every  year.  Thole  who  gain  the  prizes 
of  painting  and  fculpture  arc  fent  to  Rome, 
at  the  king's  expenec,  to  rtudy  there  and 
complete  tlvemlelves  in  their  art. 

ACADEMY,  the  royal,  of  painting, 
fculpture,  &e.  in  Loudon,  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  1768. 

ACADEMY  of  ArcbtieZiurc ,  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  lkilful  architects,  eftabliibed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1671,  by  Mr.  Colbert,  under 
the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings. 

ACADEMY  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  feminaries  of  the  Jews,  where  their 
rabbins  and  doctors  mtiructed  the  youth 
of  their  nation  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  exlpained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the 
lecrets  of  the  Cabala.  The  Jews  have  al¬ 
ways  had thefe  lbrt  of  academies  lincc  their 
return  from  Babylon  :  thole  of  Tiberias 
and  Babylon  have  been  the  molt  celebrated. 

ACADEMY  ■  is  alio  underitood  of  a 
mling-fchool,  or  phlce  where  young  gen- 
rletneu  are  taught  to  ride  the  great  horle  ; 
•as  alfo  the  ule  of  arms,  dancing,  vault¬ 
ing,  &c. 

The  ground  fet  apart  in  an  academy  for 
riding,  is  called  the  manege,  having  usu¬ 
ally  a  pillar  in  the  center,  and  other  pil¬ 
lars  placed  two  by  two  at  the  tides. 

ACADEMY  Figure j,  in  painting,  are 
deligns  made  after  a  model  with  a  crayon 
•r  pencil. 

ACAJA,  in  botany,  a  tree  growing 
naturally  in  Brazil  to  the  height  of  a  lime  : 
iis  bark,  is  rough,  and  of  a  light  alh  co¬ 
lour,  like  eldef;  t he  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  glolfy,  ami  ihining,  are  placed  op- 
polite  to  eat,h  other,  of  unequal  fiz«,  but 
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in  general  about  four  fingers  m  length, 
and  a  linger  and  a  halt  or  two  fingers 
broad,  with  a  broad  nerve  running  the 
whole  length  of  them.  This  tree  bears 
yellowilh  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
plums,  not  unlike  ours  in  figure  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  an  acid 
tafre,  each  containing  a  ligneous  Hone, 
which  is  calily  cracked,  and  indoles  a 
kernel  oF  a  yellowilh  white  colour.  Its 
wood  is  red,  and  as  light  as  a  cork. 

ACAJOU,  the  Caffu  cr  Cajbetv  Nut 
Tree,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  plant  producing 
a  monopetalous  flower,  in  the  lhape  of  a 
funnel,  and  divided  into  fegments  :  out  of 
the  calyx  ariles  a  piftillum,  lurrounded 
with  threads,  or  ffamina,  faffened  to  ati 
oviarv  at  the  bottom  of  the  flown-  :  this 
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oviary  afterwards  becomes  a  loft  fruit,  at 
the  extremity  whereof  is  a  capfuls,  in  the 
form  of  a  kidney,  incloling  a  feed  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  acajou  grows  everywhere 
in  Malabar,  though  it  is  a  native  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  They  make  a  drink  of  the  juice  ot 
this  tree,  which  inebriates  like  wine.  The 
kernel  of  the  nut,  when  roalled,  is  very 
good  to  eat ;  but  the  Ihell  is  lo  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  that  it  excoriates  the  gums,  in  cafe 
you  attempt  to  bite  it.  The  dyers  ufe  the 
oil  which  they  exprefs  from  thii  lhelis  of 
the  nut  of  this  tree  in  dying  a  black  co¬ 
lour.  The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  reckon 
their  age  by  means  of  thefe  nuts,  for  which 
purpolc  they  lay  up  one  of"  them  every 
year. 

ACANACEiE,  in  botany,  all  thirties 
that  are  prickly  and  have  heads,  are  fo 
called. 

ACANGIS,  a  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  their  huffars,  who  are  light 
troops,  fitter  for  lkirmiihing  and  pillag¬ 
ing,  than  to  engage  with  regular  troops  ;• 
they  are  generally  fent  out  in  detachments 
to  get  intelligence,  harrals  the  enemy,  at¬ 
tack  convoys,  and  ravage  the  country. 

ACANTHA,  in  botany,  a  naine.givea 
to  prickly  or  thorny  plants. 

ACANTHA,  m  anatomy,  figniries 
the  protuberance  of  the  back-bone,  com¬ 
monly  call  AS.  fpitur  dtrfi. 

ACAN  fHACEQUS,  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  by  botanilts  to  plants  of  the  prickly 
kind. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek, 
and  ligiiifies  a  thorn. 

ACAN  THABOBES,  in  lurgerv,  3 
kind  of  lorceps  ufed  in  extracting  thorns, 
fpliuters,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  funned  from  the 
Greek. 

ACANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  an  icregular,  monopetalous  flswer,. 

terminated 
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terminated  In  a  ring  at  the  bottom  :  the 
anterior  parts,  and  the  poller ior,  are  in  the 
ihape  of  a  ring.  The  place  of  the  upper 
fip  is  filled  with  ftamina,  wh’ofc  fummits 
are  like  a  bruin  ;  out  of  the  calvx  proceeds 
a  piftil,  which  is  inferted  into  the  ovary  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  becomes  a 
fruit  in  the  ihape  of  an  acorn,  which  is 
enveloped  by  the  calyx  ;  this  fruit  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  a  partition  into  two  cells,  each 
containing  feeds,  which  are  commonly  of 
an  irregular  figure. 

ACANTHUS,  in  architedlure,  an-  or¬ 
nament  refembling  two  fpecies  of  plants  of 
the  fame  name,  one  of  which  is  wild,  and 
the  other  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  firft 
is  called  in  Greek  acantha,  which  fignifies 
a  thorn  ;  and  is  that  which  the  major  part 
or  the  Gothic  fculptors  have  imitated  in 
their  ornaments.  The  fecond  is  called  in 
Latin  branca  urlina,  becaule  they  pretend 
that  it  refembles  a  bear’s  foot.  The  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  fculptors  have  preferred 
the  latter,  and  made  ufe  of  it  particularly 
in  their  capitals.  Vitruvius  fays,  that 
this  plant  gave  occasion  to  Callimachus, 
the  Grecian  fculptor,  to  compofe  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  capital.  ■ 

-•ACAPULCA  fhiptaken  by  Admiral 
Anfon,  June  20,  1743,  in  ^1S  return  from 
a  voyage  round  the  world. 

-•ACAPULCO, a  confiderabletown  and 
port  in  Mexico,  on  the  South  Sea,  has  a 
fine  harbour,  from  whence  a  ihip  annually 
fails  to  Manilla,  near  the  coaft  of  China 
in  Alia :  and  another  returns  annually 
from  thence,  with  all  the  treafures  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  fuch  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
faphires,  the  rich  carpets  of  Perfia,  the 
camp  hi  re:  of  Borneo,  the  benjamin  and 
ivorv  of  Peru  and  Cambodia  :  the-filks, 
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mullins,  and  callicoes  of  the  Mogul’s 
country  ;  the  gold-duft,  tea,  china-ware, 
lilk,  and  cabinets  'of  China  and  Japan  ; 
befides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs, 
and  pepper  ;  this  Angle  Ihip  generally  con¬ 
tains  more  riches  than  many  whole  fleets. 
Long.  102.  29.  W.  Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

ACARA,  a  fmall  Bfafilian  filh,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  its  body  refem* 
bling  that  of  a  perch.  The  mouth  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  jaws  as  rough  as  a  file.  The 
eyes  are- not  large,  but  hive  a  golden  circle, 
and  the  back  fins  connected  together.  The 
tail  is  oblong,  and  the  fcales  are  pretty 
large,  of  a  filver  colour,  but  on  the  head, 
hack,  and  fides,  they  are  mixed  with  um¬ 
ber.  In  the  middle  of  each  lide  there  is  a 
large  black  fptit,  as  alio  near  the  root  of 
the  tail.  It  is  a  river  filh,  and  keeps  con- 
llantly  in  freih  water.  Brook's  Natural  I 
ilijlory. 
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ACARA-PITOMBA,  a  beautiful  Brafi- 
lian  filh,  reftmblingour  mullet,  add  near 
two  feet  in  length.  Its  tail  terminates  in  two 
oblique  horns.  Along  the  middle  of  each 
fide  runs  a  broad  and  beautiful  gold-colour¬ 
ed  line,  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  Its  back 
alfo  down  to  this  line  is  variegated  with 
fpots  of  the  fame  colour  ;  while  .its  fides 
below  that  line  are  decorated  with  ihort 
longitudinal  lines  of  a  ioinewhat  paler  co¬ 
lour.  Its  belly  is  white,  and  its  fins 
yellow.  - 

ACARI,  the  name  of  infe&s  that  breed 
under  the  flun.  Arillotle  calls  the  fmall 
infetls  that  breed  in  wax  by  the  fame 
name. 

AC  ARICABA,  in  botany,  a  Brafi- 
lian  plant,  whole  roors  are  aromatic,  and 
may  be  placed  in  the  firft  ciafs  of  aperi¬ 
tives. 

AC  ARON,  in  botany,  wild  myrtle  or 
butcher’s  broom.  It  is  principally  ufed  in 
obllruftions  of  the  liver,  &c. 

ACATALEPSY,  among  the  ancient 
philofophers,  implied  the  impoffibility  of 
conceiving  or  comprehending  a  thing. 

The  word  takes  its  formation  from 
the  Greek.  . 

ACATASIATOS,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
ancient  phyficians  to  fignify  irregular  fe¬ 
vers,  where  paroxyfms  are  uncertain,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  urine  perpetually 
changing. 

The  word  is  Greek. 

ACAULIS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  plants,  whofe  flowers  reft  on  the  ground* 
having  nocaulis  or  ftalk; 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a  neg.  and 
caultSy  a  llalk. 

ACAB,  the  name  of  a  bird  refembling 
our  common  hen,  frequently  found  wild  in 
the  Phillippine  iflands. 

ACCxY-’LARENTIA,  a  pagan  god- 
defs  ofthe  Romans.  ■  She  was  the  wife  of 
Fanftulus,  lhepherdto  king  Numitor,  and 
nurle  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Romulus 
out  of  gratitude,  decreed  her  ditine  ho¬ 
nours  after  her  death,  and  appointed  a  feJ 
ftival,  called  from  her  Larentalia  ;  which 
was  celebrated,  according  to  Varro,  in 
April ;  but  according  to  Ovid,  in  De¬ 
cember.  * 

ACCEDAS  ad  curiam ,  in  law,  a  writ 
which  lies  for  him  who  has  received  falfe 
judgment,  or  fears  partiality  in  a  court- 
baron,  or  a  hundred  court.  It  is  dire&ed 
to  the  IherifF,  and  ili’ued  Out  of  chancery  5 
but  returnable  into  the  king’s-bench,  or 
common  picas.  In  the  regifter  of  writs* 
it,  is  faid  to'  be  a  writ  which  lies  as  well 
for  judgment  delayed,  as  for  falfe  judgment  j 
and  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  writ,  Rocordare, 

the 
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the  ftietiff  being  obliged  to  make  record  of 
the  fuit  in  the  inferior  court,  and  certify 
it  into  the  king’s  court. 

ACCELERATED  implies,  quickened, 
continually  increafing.  Thus,  accelerated 
motion  is  a  motion  continually  increafing. 

The  word  is  Latin,  accelcratus, compound 
of  ad ,  to,  and  celer  fwift. 

ACCELERATED  Motion,  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  is  that  whofe  velocity  is  conftantly 
encreafed  ;  and,  if  the  accellions  of  velo¬ 
city  be  equal  in  equal  times,  the  motion 
is  laid  to  be  uniformly  accelerated.  This 
comes  chiefly  under  confederation,  in  the 
defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Notwithflanding  various  opinions  on 
this  fubjeft,  the  caufe  of  acceleration  is  no¬ 
thing  myfterious  ;  the  principle  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  which  determines  the  body  to  defcend, 
determining  it  to  be  accelerated  by  a  necef- 
fary  confequence. 

A  body  having  once  begun  to  defcend 
through  the  impulfeof  gravity,  that  flate 
is  now,  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton’s  firft  law, 
become  as  it  were  natural  to  it,  inlomuch 
that,  were  it  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  for  ever  . 
continue  to  defcend,  though  the  firft  caufe 
of  its  defcent  lhould  ceafe.  But,  befides 
this  determination  to  defcend,  impreifed 
upon  it  by  the  firft  caufe,  which  would  be 
fuflicient  to  continue  the  degree  of  motion 
already  began  to  infinity,  new  impulfes 
are  continually  fuperadded  by  the  fame 
caufe,  which  continue  to  aft  upon  the  body 
already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  had  remained  at  reft:  there  being  then 
two  caufes  of  motion,  acting  both  in  the 
fame  direction,  it  ncceffarily  follows,  that 
the  motion  which  they  unitedly  produce, 
muft  be  more  confiderablethan  what  either 
could  produce  feparately  ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  velocity  is  thus  increafed,  the  lame 
caufe  ltill  fubfilting  to  increafe  it  yet  more, 
the  defcent  muft  of  neceflity  be  continually 
accelerated.  Suppofing  that  gravity,  from 
whatever  principle,  afts  uniformly  upon  all 
bodies  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  center 
of  the  earth,  dividing  the  time  which  the 
-heavy  body  takes  up  in  falling  to  the  earth 
into  infinitely  fmall  equal  parts,  this  gra¬ 
vity  will  impel  the  body  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  in  the  firft  infinitely  lliort 
inftant  of  the  defcent.  If,  after  this,  we 
fuppofe  the  aftion  of  gravity  to  ceafe,  the 
body  will  continue  perpetually  to  advance 
uniformlv  towards  the  earth’s  center,  with 
an  infinitely  fmall  velocity,  equal  to  that 
which  refulted  from  the  firft  impulfe.  But 
then,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  aftion  of  gra¬ 
vity  continues  in  the  fecond  inftant,  the 
body  will  receive  a  new  impulfe  towards 
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the  earth  equal  to  that  which  it  received 
in  the  firft  inftant, confcquently  its  velocity 
will  be  doubled  ;  in  the  third  inftant  it  will 
be  tripled  ;  in  the  fourth,  quadrupled  ;  and 
fo  on.  '  For  the  impulfe  made  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  inftant,  is  no  ways  altered  by  that 
which  is  made  in  the  following  one  ;  but 
they  are  accumulated  on  each  other  : 
wherefore,  the  inftants  of  time  being  fup- 
pofed  infinitely  fmall,  and  all  equal,  the 
velocity  acquired  by  the  falling  body  wfill 
be  in  every  inftant,  as  the  times  from  the 
beginning  of  the  defcent,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  velocity  will  be  proportional  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  acquired.  The  motion 
of  an  afeending  body,  or  of  one  that  is  im¬ 
pelled  upwards,  is  diminiflied  or  retarded 
by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity,  afting  in 
a  contrary  direftion,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  a  falling  body  is  accelerated.  A 
body  projefted  upwards,  afeends  until  it  has 
loft  all  its  motion,  which  it  does  in  the 
fame  interval  of  time  that  the  fame  body 
would  havetaken  up  in  acquiring  by  falling, 
a  velocitv  equal  to  that  with  which  the  fall¬ 
ing  body  began  to  be  projefted  upwards, 
and  confequently  the  heights  to  which  bo¬ 
dies  projefted  upwards,  with  different  ve  ' 
locities,  arrive,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
fquare  of  thofe  velocities. 

ACCELERATEDAfitfLKgfi  Pendulums. 
See  Pendulum. 

ACCELERATED  Motion  of  Proiefiiles. 
See  Projectiles. 

ACCELERATION,  in  philofophy, 
implies  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  body  ;  and  is  oppofed  to  retarda¬ 
tion,  bv  which  term  is  underftood  a  dimi- 
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nution  of  velocity. 

ACCELERATION,  in  aftronomy,  is 
the  time  whereby  a  fixed  ftar  in  one  diur¬ 
nal  revolution  anticipates  the  mean  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  being'  3',  56",  in  one  day. 

ACCELERATORES  Urines ,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  two  mulcles  of  the  penis,  whofe 
principal  office  is  to  expedite  the  difeharge 
of  the  urine  and  femen.  Authors  have 
erred  in  aftigning  the  origination  of  thefe 
mufcles,  either  to  the  fphmfter  ani,  or  tu¬ 
bercles  of  the  offa  rlchii.  They  arifefleihy 
from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  urethra,  as  it 
paffes  under  the  offa  pubis,  and  encompaf- 

fing  the  external  part  of  the  bulb  of  its 
cavernous  body,  both  mufcles  meet,  on  the 
inferior  part,  correfponcling  with  the  feam 
of  the  fkin  in  the  perinoeum,  and  continue 
fo  united  for  the  pace  of  acout  fix  inches  ; 
after  which  they  feparat^  from  each  ot’^r, 
and  afeend  to  their  infections  on  each  fide 
of  the  corpora-cavernofa  penis.  Befides 
the  ufe  generally  aferibed  to  thefe  mufcles, 
in  comprelfing  the  urethra  in  the  difeharge 
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of  the  urine,  and  promoting  the  ejaculation 
of  the  femen,  (which  attion  is  ghiefly  per¬ 
formed  by  the  la  A:  defcribed  part  of  them 
embracing  the  urethra,  as  they  pafs  to  their 
insertions  on  each  fide  the  cavernous  bodies  ' 
of  the  penis);  they  allb  afliil  the  ereffores 
penis  in  their  erebiion,  by  drivingthe  blood 
contained  in  the  bulb  of  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  urethra  towards  the  glands  in  great¬ 
er  quantities,  whereby  it  becomes  d blend¬ 
ed,  the  veins,  which  carry  the  refluent 
blood  from  the  corpus  cavernofum  urethra, 
at  that  time  being  aifo  comprelfed  by  the 
fwelling  ofthefe  mufcles.  Cooper. 

ACCENSION,  in  philofophy,  the  aft 
©f  kindling,  or  fetting  a  body  on  tire. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  and  can- 
dco ,  to  lhine. 

ACCENT,  an  inflection  of  the  voice, 
giving  to  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its  proper 
pit  h  with  regard  to  height  or  lownels. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  to,  and 
eano,  to  fing. 

ACCENT,  in  grammar,  a  certain  mark 
or  character  placed  over  a  lyllable,  to  direct 
the  manner  of  its  pronunciation,  and  regu¬ 
late  the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  reading. 
We  reckon  three  grammatical  accents,  viz. 
•the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex. 

The  Greeks  teem  to  have  been  the  firlt 
who  introduced  the  ufe  of  accents  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  author  of  La  Met  bode  Grcque , 
©bferves,  that  the  right  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  language,  being  natural  to  the 
Greeks,  it  was  needlefs  for  them  to  mark 
it  by  accents,  in  their  writings  :  i’o  that, 
according  to  all  appearance,  they  only  be¬ 
gan  to  make  ufe  of  themfo  low  as  the  time 
in  which  the  R.omans,  being  curious  to 
learn  the  Greek  tongue,  fent  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  fiudy  at  Athens,  thinking  thereby" 
to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and  to  facilitate, 
it  to  ft  rangers,  which  happened,  as  the 
lame  author  oblerves,  a  litfle  before  Cice¬ 
ro’s  time. 

The  acute  accent,  which  was  written 
from  right  to  left,  ['}  ihewed,  that  the 
voice  ihould  be  railed  in  pronouncing  that 
yowel  on  which  it  was  marked.  The 
grave  accent,  which  was  wrote  thus  [  s  ] 
on  the  contrary,  denoted  that  the  voice 
Ihould  be  lowered.  The  circumflex  accent 
is  compounded  of  the  acute  and  grave, 
though  in  length  of  time  the  tranfexibers 
ro.mdect  it  after  this  manner  [  “  ]  ;  but  it 
is  only  ufed  in  the  Greek.  This  accent 
was  defigned  to  give  us  tounderfland,  that, 
after  having  fir  11  railed  the  voice,  it  ihould 
be  lowered  upon  the  fame  fyllable.  The 
Latins  have  made  the  fame  ufe  of  thefe 
three  accents.  That  elevation  and  finking 
«f  the  voice  were  more  fenfible  among  the 
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ancients  than  among  us,  becaufe  their  pro* 
inundation  was  more  elevated  and  tuneful. 
However,  we  likewife  have  a  riling  and 
lowering  of  the  voice  in  our  manner  of 
fpeaking,  and  that  independently  of  th<5 
other  words  of  the  phpafe;  fo  that  the  fyl- 
lables  of  our  words  are  raifed  or  funk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  profodic  or  tonic  accent,  in» 
dependent  of  the  pathetic,  i.  e.  of  the  tone 
that  paflion  and  fentiment  gives  to  the 
whole  phrafe  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  every 
voice,  lavs  the  author  ol  La  Methods 
Greqite,  .to  have  fome  elevation,  which 
keeps  up  the  pronunciation  ;  and  this  ele¬ 
vation  is  afterwards  moderated  and  dimi- 
niflied,  and  is  not  laid  upon  the  fucceed ;  ng 
iiVllabies.  This  difference  between  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ancients  and  ours,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  reafon  why,  though  we 
have  a  quantity  as  they  had,  yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  our  long  and  fliort.  quantities 
not  being  equally  fenfible  in  all  our  words, 
our  verfes  are  only  formed  by  the  harmo¬ 
ny  which  refill  is  from  the  number  of  Syl¬ 
lables  :  whereas  the  Greek  and  Lat.n 
verfes  draw  their  harmony  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  adapted  by  certain  combinati¬ 
ons  of  lono:  and  fliort  fyllables.  The 
dactyl,  iambic,  and  other  feet,  enter  in 
common  difcourle,  la}  s  Cicero,  and  the 
hearer  eafily  knows  them  ;  Eos  facile  agno- 
feit  auditor.  Cic.  Orat.  n.  lvi.  “  If  in 
“  our  theatre,  fays  he,  an  actor  pronoun- 
u  ces  a  fyllable  lhort  or  long,  or  with  a 
u  grave  or  acute  tone,  otherwife  than  as  it 
u  ought  to  be  pronounced,  all  the  peOpl« 
“  cry  out  againft  it.  However  adds  he, 
te  the  people  have  not  ltudied  the  rule  of 
“  our  profodia,  and  only  feel  themfelvei 
“  offended  by  the  actor’s,  pronunciation  j 
“  but  cannot  explain  how,  or  inwhatman- 
£<  ner:  in' this  particular,  there  is.  no  other 
u  rule  but  the  difeerning  it  by  ear;  and 
u  with  that  help  only,  which  cu flora  and 
u  habit  has  given,  they  know  the  long 
“  and  lhort,  and  diflinguilh  the  grave  from 
((  the  acute.” 

ACCENT,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
manner  of  expreflion, 

ACCENT  alfo  implies  a  certain  mflec-- 
tion  of  the  voice  ;  or  a  peculiar  tone  and 
manner  of  pronunciation,  contrail ed  from 
the  country,  where  a  perfon  was  bred. 

ACCENT,  in  mlifir,  a  modulation  of 
the  voice  to  exprefs  a  pillion. 

ACCEPTANCE,  implies  the  confent 
of  the  perfon  who  accepts  or  receives. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from, 
and  capio,  to  receive. 

ACCEPfl'ANCE,  in-  common  law,  i» 
the  tacitly  agreeing  to  fome  aft  which  ano¬ 
ther  has,  done. 

ACCEPT- 
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ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce,  the 
ngning  or  fubfcribing  a  b-Iil  of  exchange, 
by  which  the  acceptor  obliges  himfelf  to 
pay  the  contents  of  the  bill.  We  Ihov.ld 
therefore  be  careful  not  to  accept  any  bills 
that  we  have  no  effects  in  hand  to  anfwer, 
or  that  we  are  not  fure  will  be  remitted 
within  the  time  ;  becaufe,  when  a  bill  is 
once  accepted,  the  accentor  becomes  the 
principal  debtor,  and  the  bill  mud  be  abfo- 
lutelv  paid  when  it  becomes  due,  otherwife 
the  acceptor  is  liable  to  be  fued  for  the  de¬ 
fault  of  payment.  It  is  ulal  to  leave  bills 
of  exchange  with  thofe  upon  whom  they 
are  drawn,  for  acceptance.  But  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  wrote  upon  commerce,  ob- 
ferve,  that  fuch  a  cuftofn  is  dangerous. 
However,  if  the  perfon  with  whom  a  bill 
of  exchange  hath  been- left  for  acceptance, 
will  keep  it  in  his  hands  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  the  difficulty  which  he 
makes  of  returning  it,  is  tantamount  to  an 
acceptance,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  contents. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted, 
becaufe  they  mull;  either  be  paid  when  pre- 
fented,  or  elle  protefled  for  want  oi  pay¬ 
ment. 

The  acceptance  of  bills  payable  at  a 
fixed  day,  at  ufance,  or  double  ufiince,  &c. 
need  not  be  dated  ;  becaufe  the  time  is 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  bill  :  but- it 
is  neceflary  to  date  the  acceptance  of  bills 
payable  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
fight ,  becaufe  the  time  does  not Tjegin  to 
run  till  the  date  of  that  acceptance.  This 
kind  of  acceptance  is  made  thus  :  Accepted 
fuch  a  day  and' year,  a. id  figned. 

In  general,  the  perfon  to  whom  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  made  payable  ought  to  de¬ 
mand  the  acceptance  of  the  perfononwhom 
it  is  drawn,  and  that  in  the  full  extent  of 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  on  refufal  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  to  return  it  with  proteft  :  this  he 
Tnould  do  for  his  own  fficurity,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  drawer.  Thus,  if  the  bear¬ 
er  of  a  bill  confents  to  an  acceptance  at 
twenty  days  fight,  inftead  of  eight  days 
expreifed  in  the  bill,  he  runs  the  rifk  of  the 
twelve  days  prolongation  ;  fo  that  he  can 
have  no  ’d-courfe  againft  the  drawer,  ihould 
the  acceptor  break  in  that  time.  Again, 
if  a  bill  be  drawn  for  three  thoufand 
pounds,  and  the  bearer  agrees  to  take  an 
acceptance  for  two  only,  and  Ihould  receive 
no  more  than  that  fum,  the  remaining 
thoufand  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  the 
bearer,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  If 
therefore,  a  bill  be  only  accepted  in  part, 
or  for  a  longer  time  than  that  expreffed  in 
it,  the  bearer  ought  to  proteft  it,  at  ieail 
for  the  fum  not  accepted. 
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Again,  if  the  acceptor  fails  or  refufes 
to  make  payment  when  the  bill  becomes 
due,  it  is  neceflary  to  get  the  bill  imme¬ 
diately  protefled  by  a  public  notary,  to  be 
fent  along  with  the  proteft  to  the  remitter,, 
to  procure  a  fatisfaftion  from  the  drawer. 
By  Astute,  the  inland  bills  of  exchange 
rnuft  be  accepted  by  figningor  endorfing 
in  writing,  and  protefled  for  refufal  of  fuch 
acceptance,  otherwife  the  drawer  is  not 
liable  to  cofts  ;  it  mult  likewife  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  drawer  within  fourteen  days. 
However,  fuch  proteft  is  not  neceflary,  un- 
lels  the  value  be  acknowledged  in  the  bill 
to  be  received,  and  unlefs  the  bill  be  drawn 
tor  twenty  pounds  dr  upwards.  A  bill 
drawn  on  two  jointly,  mult  have  a  joint  ac¬ 
ceptance,  otherwife  be  protefled;  but  if  on 
two  or  either  of  them,  the  acceptance  of 
one  is  fufficient. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  grammar  is  the 
fignification  of  fenfe  in  which  a  word  is 
taken  and  received.  Molt  words  in  every 
language  known,  have  feveral  accepta¬ 
tions. 

ACCEPTILLATION,  in  the  civil 
law,  an  acquittance  given  by  a  creditor  to 
a  debtor,  without  receiving  any  money. 

ACCEPTOR,  one  who  accepts  a  bill  of 
exchan  ere. 

o 

ACCESS,  in  a  general  fenle,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  one  thing  towards  another  :  in. 
a  more  particular  acceptation,  the  permif- 
lion  or  leave  to  come  near  a  perfon  la¬ 
thing. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  auft 
cedo,  tofucceed,  or  approach. 

ACCESS,  among  phyficians,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  paroxyfm,  or  fit  of  an  inter¬ 
mitting  difeafe. 

ACCESSIBLE,  that  which  may  be 
approached,  or  to  which  accefs  may  be  had.. 

ACCESSIBLE  Dijiance.  See  Dis¬ 
tance. 

ACCESSION,  the  aft  of  approaching, 
or  going  to  a  place,  perfon,  or  thing.  In 
a  more  reftrained  acceptation,  it  fignifiess 
the  aft  whereby  a  thing  is  joined  or  united 
to  fomething  that  previoufly  exifted. 

ACCESSION  is  ufed  to  fignify  3, 
prince’s  fucceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  the 
aft  of  engaging  and  becoming  a  party  in  a 
treaty  before  concluded  between  other 
powers. 

ACCESSION,  in  the  healing  art,  im¬ 
plies  the  beginning  of  the  fit  or  paroxyfm 
of  an  intermitting  fever. 

ACCESSORIOUS,  a  name  given  to  a 
particular  nerve  by  Dr.  Willis.  It  belongs 
to  the  eighth  pair, and  arifes  by  feveral  fila¬ 
ments  from  both  fides  of  the  medulla  fpi- 
uaiis  of  the  neck. 
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ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  In  a 
general  fenfe,  implies  whatever  accedes, 
or  is  added  to  another  and  more  principal 
object. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  in 
law,  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  oftence, 
not  principally,  but  by  participation,  as  by 
command,  advice,  or  concealment.  - 

There  are  acceffories  before  the  fa<ff, 
and  acceffories  after  it.  An  acceffory  be¬ 
fore  the  fadt  is  he  that,  being  prefent  at 
the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  pro¬ 
cures,  counfels,  commands,  or  abets  ano¬ 
ther  to  commit  a  felony.  This  is  an  of¬ 
fence  greater  than  the  acceffory  after  ;  and 
therefore,  in  many  cafes,  clergy  is  taken 
away  from  acceffories  before  it,  which  yet 
is  not  taken  away  from  acceffories  after,  as 
in  petit  treafon,  murder,  robbery,  and 
wilful  burning.  Acceffories  after  the  fa£t 
is,  where  a  perfon,  knowing  the  felony  to 
be  committed  bv  another,  receives,  relieves, 
comforts,  or  affiits  the  felon. 

ACCIDENT,  fomething  produced,  ca- 
•fually,  or  by  chance  without  any  previous 
intention  in  the  agent. 

ACCIDENT,  in  metaphvfics,  fome- 
th  ing  additional  or  fuperadded  to  an  objedf, 
not  effentially  belonging  to  it,  and  without 
which  the  objedf  can  fubfifh 

ACCIDENT,  in  heraldry,  an  additi¬ 
onal  note  or  mark  in  a  coat  of  arms,  which 
may  be  either  omitted  or  retained,  without 
altering  the  effence  of  the  armour. 

ACCIDENT,  among  grammarians, 
implies  a  property  attached  to  a  word, 
without  entering  into  its  effential  defini¬ 
tion  :  for  every  word  notwithffanding  its 
fignification,  will  be  either  primitive,  deri 
vative,  limple,  or  compound,  which  are 
the  accident  of  words. 

A  word  is  laid  to  be  primitive,  when  it 
is  taken  from  no  other  word  in  the  lam 
guage  in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus  heaven , 
king ,  good ,  are  primitive  words.  It  is  faid 
to  be  derivative,  when  it  is  taken  from 
fome  other  word  :  thus  heavenly ,  kingdom , 
goodnefs ,  &c.  are  derivatives.  A  limple 
word  is  ealily  diftinguiihed  from  a  com¬ 
pound  :  thus  jujl,juftice,  are  limple  words  ; 
unjujl ,  injujlice ,  are  compound. 

Befides  thefe  accidents,  common  to  all 
forts  of  words,  each  particular  fpecies  has 
its  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents  of  the 
noun  fubfl antive  are  the  gender,  declenfion, 
and  number :  and  the  adjeffive  has  ano¬ 
ther  accident,  namely,  the  comparifon. 

ACCIDENT,  in  logic,  is  when  we 
join  a  confufed  and  indeterminate  idea  of 
fubffance  with  adiftindt  idea  of  fome  mode, 
becaufe  it  is  then  capable  of  representing 
every  thing  to  which  that  mode  can  be- 
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ACCIDENT,  among  phyficians,  fig« 
nifies  a  revolution  occafioned  by  fome  new 
claufe,  which  adds  lfvength  to  the  difeafe 
already  exifting.  The  moft  celebrated 
pradfitioners  in  the  healing  art  recommend 
the  utmoff  attention  to  the  violence  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  becaufe  their  continuance  may 
augment  the  diftemper  to  fuch  a  degre  as 
to  render  it  incurable. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  fomething  that  happens  cafuallyor 
by  accident,  or  that  is  not  elfential  to  its 
fubjeef. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  philofophy,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  effe<ft  which  flows  from  fome 
caufe  intervening  by  accident,  without  be¬ 
ing  lubject  to  general  laws,  or  regular  re¬ 
turns.  In  this  fente  accidental  is  oppoled  to 
conjlant  and  principal.  Thus  the  fun’s  place 
is,  with  rel'peCt  to  the  earth,  the  con  flan  t 
and  principal  caufe  of  theheat  in  fummer, 
and  the  cold  in  winter  ;  whereas  winds, 
fnows,  and  rains,  are  the  accidental  caufes, 
which  often  alter  and  modify  the  action  of 
the  principal  caufe. 

ACCIDENTAL  Point ,  in  perfpe&ive, 
the  point  in  the  horizontal  line  where  the 
projections  of  two  lines  parallel  to  eacl\ 
other  meet  the  perfpeChve  plane. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  natural  hiflorv, 
genus  of  filhes,  whofe  mouths  are  tubular- 
and  without  teeth.  They  have  only  alin- 
;le  hole  or  aperture  of  the  gills  on  each 
lide  ;  the  body  is  oblong,  and  generally 
furnilhed  with  leven  tins.  There  arc  only 
two  fpecies  of  this  nfh,  namely,  the  Bur¬ 
geon  and  hufo,  or  ifinglafs  fifh. 

ACCIPITER,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  birds,  whofe  diltinguiihing 
charaCteriftic  is  a  crooked  or  hooked  bill. 
This  genus  is  fubdivided  into  three  claffes, 
the  parrot,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk  kinds. 

ACCISMUS,  in  rhetoric,  a  fpecies  of 
irony. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  token  of  joy,  ap¬ 
probation,  or  applauie,  whereby  the  public 
teffify  their  efteem  and  approbation. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  or  at, 
and  clamo ,  to  lhojife  or  cry  aloud. 

The  ancient  fortes  of  acclamation,  were 
different  among  different  nations.  The 
Hebrews  ufed  to  cry  Hofannah ,  and  the 
Greeks  A yctdn  'fipfctl,  good  fortune. 
Herodotus  mentions  fome  magiftrates  at 
Athens  who  were  eleCted  by  acclamation, 
though  it  was  not  indicated  by  fhouts,  but 
by  holdingup  of  hands.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  there  were  three  different  kinds,  of 
acclamation,  that  of  the  people,  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  of  the  affemblies  of  the  learned. 
The  acclamations  of  the  people  were  ori¬ 
ginally  nothing  more  than  the  confufed 
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fhouts  of  the  multitude1  tranfported  with  1  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  in  a  general 
joy;  the  fimple  undifguiled  expreifions  of  1  fenfe,  implies  the  execution  and  fucTfs  of 
public  approbation.  But  under  the  empe-  I  a  thing  we  before  propofed  to  ourfelves,  or 
rors,  this  impetuous  motion,  to  which  the  I  planned.  The  word  is  cotnpunded  of  ad, 
people  abandoned  themfelves  as  it  were  by  and  compleo ,  to  finiih,or  fulfill.  The  accom- 
enthufiafm,  became  an  art,  and  a  ftudied  plilhment  or  completion  of  the  prophecies 
harmony  ;  a  mufician  fet  the  tune,  and  1  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  theperfon  of  our 
the  people  giving  two  cheers,  alternately  I  Saviour,  clearly  Ihevvs  that  he  was  the 
repeated  the  form  of  the  acclamation.  The  j  Meffiah.  The  accomplilhment  of  a  pro- 
moll  common  forms  vf^i'efc/iciter,  longiorem  I  phecy  may  he  done  two  ways,  either  di- 
annos  f dices :  thole  of  triumph  were  redly,  or  by  accommodation  :  for  one  and 
yerles  in  praile  of  the  conqueror,  the  fol-  the  fame  prophecy  may  have  leveral  accorn- 
diers  and  people  crying  out  at  certain  inter-  1  plilhments  at  different  times  :  as,  for  in- 
yals,  in  triumphe.  The  acclamations  of  the  fiance,  that  of  our  Saviour,  touching  the 
fenate,  though  more  ferious,  had  the  fame  defirudion  of  Jerufalem,  which  mult 
end,  that  of  honouring,  and  often  flatter-  have  a  fecond  accomplilhment  in  thetimes 
ing  the  prince.  The  forms  generally  ufed  which  lhall  immediately  precede  the  laft 
to  telfify  their  approbation  of  his  proper-  judgment. 

fitions,  were,  ornnes,  omnes ,  <zquum  ejl,  ju[~  ACCOMP  T,  See  Account. 

turn  ejh  'It  was  cullomary  for  men  of  Jet-  ACCORD,  in  mulic. 

ters  to  recite  the  compofitions  in  the  Capi-  I  ACCORD,  in  law,  an  accommodation 

tol,  or  fome  temple,  before  a  numerous  af-  1  between  contending  parties,  by  means  of 

fembly  ;  and  the  acclamations  were  there  I  an  oiler  made  by  one,  and  accepted  by  the 

given  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  I  other. 

public  fhews,  ACCORD,  in  painting,  fignifies  the 

ACCL1VIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  by  harmony  that  reigns  among  the  lights  and 
which  fome  writers  call  the  ohliquus  al-  lhades  of  a  pidure. 
cendens.  I  ACCORNED,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 

ACCLIVITY,  the  Hope  or  afcent  of  a  tq  every  animal  borne  in  an  efcutcheon, 
line  or  plane  conlidered  in  its  afcending  when  its  horns  are  of  different  colours 
diredion.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  from  thofe  of  the  real  animal  ;  when  it  is 
and  clivus,  a  Hope.  Some  writers  on  forti-  laid  to  be  accorned. 

fication  have  ufed  the  term  acclivity  as  fy-  ACCOUNT,  or  Accomp  t,  in  arith- 
nonimous  with  talus  ;  but  the  latter  pro-  metic,  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
perly  fignifies  the  Hope  in  general,  whether  certain  things,  whether  they  relate  to 
jt  he  conlidered  as  afcending  or  defcending.  time,  weight,  meafure,  See. 

ACCLOYED,  in  farriery,  fignifies  ACCOUNT,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
pricked.  books  in  which  merchants,  Sec.  enter  all 

ACCOMMODATION,  among  divines,  I  their  bufinefs. 
implies  the  application  of  what  is  faid  of  ACCOUNT  in  Company  is  an  account 
one  perfon  or  thing  to  another.  kept  by  traders  in  partnerihip,  containing 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  to,  and  all  the  articles  relating  to  their  joint  trade. 
commodus ,  commodious.  ACCOUNT  in  law,  a  writ  or  adion 

ACCOMMODATION,  in  philofophy,  which  lies  again  A:  a  bailiff,  or  receiver, 
isthe  applicationof  one  thingto  another  by  who  refufes  to  give  a  proper  account  to 
analogy.  another  appointed  for  that  pufpole.  The 

ACCOMMODATION,  in  law,  isana-  proceedings  upon  this  adion  being  difficult, 
tnicable  agreement  between  twocontending  dilatory,  and  expenfive,  it  is  now  feldom 
parties.  ufed,  eipecially  if  the  party  has  any  other 

ACCOMP ANYMENT,  in  mulic,  remedy,  as  debt,  covenant,  cafe,  or  other 
the  inftruments  that  accompany  a  voice  to  |  adion  ;  orif  the  demandbeof  confequence, 
render  the  melody  more  agreeable.  The  and  the  matter  of  an  intricate  nature  :  for, 
manner  of  accompanying  depends  more  I  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  more  advifeable  to  have 
upon  pradice  and  talfe,  than  upon  any  I  recourfe  to  a  court  of  equity,  where  mat- 
certain  rules  that  can  be  given.  I  ters  of  account  are  more  commodioufiy  ad- 

ACCOMPAN  YMENTS,  in  painting,  I  jufted,  and  more  advantageoully  determin- 
the  objeds  added  either  by  way  of  ornament  I  ed  with  regard  to  both  parties  ;  the  plain- 
or  probability.  Thus  dogs,  guns,  and  game,  I  tiff  being  in  that  court  entitled  to  difeove- 
are  the  proper  accompanyments  of  a  hunt-  I  ry  of  books,  papers,  and  the  defendant’s 
ing  piece.  I  oath  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  defend- 

ACCOMPLICE,  in  law,  one  who  was  I  ant  allowed  to  difeount  the  fums  paid  or 
privy  to,  or  alfiited  in,  the  perpetration  of  |  expended  by  him,  and  all  realonaDle  allow- 
fome  crime.  *  *  ances, 
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inces,  and  to  difcharge  himfelf  of  fums 
under  forty  ihillings  by  his  own.  oath,  if 
by  anf.ver  or  other  writing  he  charges 
himfelf  with  fuch.  He  is  alfo  entitled, 
after  the  account  is  fettled,  to  a  decree  in 
his  favour,  if  any  thing  appears  to  be  due 
to  him  on  the  balance. 

Chamber  of  ACCOUNTS,  the  name  of 
a  court  in  France,  anfwering  nearly  to  our 
Exchequer. 

ACCOUNTANT, or  Accomptant, 
a  p  non  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
a  company,  office,  See.  Alfo  one  fkilled 
in  the  nature  of  accounts,  or  who  makes 
the  ftudy  and  practice  of  accounts  his  bu¬ 
ll  nefs. 

_  ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  appointee 
by  aft  of  parliament  to  receive  all  monies 
lodged  in  court,  and  convey  the  fame  to 
the  bank  of  England  for  the  better  fecu- 
rity. 

ACCRETION,  is  the  encreafe  or  aug¬ 
mentation  of  a  body  by  the  addition  of 
new  parts. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad ,  to,  and 
trejeo,  to  grow. 

ACCRETION  in  civil  law,  implies 
the  property  of  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing, 
acquired  by  its  adhering  to  or  following 
another  thing  already  occupied. 

ACCUSATION,  in  law,  the  aft  of 
accufing,  or  the  charge  brought  againft 
any  perfon  for  a  crime. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  and 
eaufor,  to  blame. 

By  Magna  Charta,  no  man  Ihould  be 
imprifoned  or  condemned  on  any  accufa- 
tion,  without  trial  bv  his  peers,  or  the 
Jaw.  None  111  all  be  vexed  with  any  ac- 
cu  fat  ion,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  :  and  no  man  may  be  molefled  by 
petition  to  the  king,  See.  unlefs  it  be  by 
indiftment,  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men, 
or  by  procefs  at  common  law.  Promoters 
«sf  l'uggeflions  are  to  find  furety  to  purfue 
them,  and  if  they  do  not  make  them  good, 
fhall  pay  damages  to  the  party  acculed, 
and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king.  No  perfon  is 
obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  queflion 
whereby  he  may  accufe  himfelf  of  any 
crime,  Sc c. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  the  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  is  the  fourth  cafe  of  nouns,  and  fig- 
nifiea  the  relation  of  the  noun  on  which 
the  aftion  implied  in  the  verb  terminates  ; 
and  hence,  in  fuch  language  as  have  cafes, 
fchefe  nouns  have  a  particular  termination 
called  accufative  :  as  Augufius  victt  Amo- 
mum ,  Auguftus  vanquilhed  Antony.  Here 
Antomium  is  the  noun,  on  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  verb  vicit  terminates  3 
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and  therefore  mu  ft  have  the  accusative' 
termination.  Ovid,  lpeaking  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  fun,  fays,  Matcriem  Juperabat 
opus .  The  work  furpaffed  the  materials. 
Here  materiem  has  the  accufative  termi¬ 
nation  ;  becaufe  it  determines  the  action 
of  the  verb  Juperabat. 

In  the  Engliih  language  there  are  no 
cafes,  except  the  genitive,  the  relation  of 
the  noun  being  ihewn  bv  the  aluftance  of 
propontions,  as  of,  to,  from,  &c.  By  this 
means  we  are  not  embarraffed  with  the 
trouble  and  diftieulties  attending  other 
languages. 

o  o 

A.CER,  in  botany,  the  maple-tree. 

ACER  Majus,  the  great  maple  called 
alfo  the  lycamore.  See  Great  Maple. 

ACETABULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  large 
cavity  of  a  hone  which  receives  another 
convex  bone  in  order  to  admit  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  motion  in  the  joint  thus  articulated. 
Thus  the  large  cavity  found  in  the  oifa 
innomminata  is  particularly  called  the 
acetabulum,  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  femur,  or  thigh-bone.  It  is  formed 
bv  the  juncture  of  the  os  ilium,  ifchium‘r 
and  pubes. 

ACETABULUM  likewife  fignifies  a 
kind  of  glandular  fubftance,  many  of 
which  are  founded  in  the  placenta  of 
forne  animals. 

ACETABULUM,  in  botanv,  a  genus 
of  fea  plants,  whole  leaves  are  ihaped  like 
a  bafon. 

ACETOSA,  in  botany,  common  forrel. 
It  has  a  long,  fibrous,  yellowilh,  bitter 
root,  and  long  oval  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalk,  which  is  llriated  a 
foot  in  length,  and  divided  into  feverai 
branches.  The  impalemeht  of  the  Bower 
is  compofed  of  three  fmall  leaves  bended 
backwards.  It  agrees  with  the  dock  in. 
all  its  charafters,  except  in  having  an  acid 
tafte.  It  is  but  a  fmall  plant  in  the  fields, 
hut  in  the  gardens  produces  large  leaves. 
It  mult  be  town  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a 
lhady  moift  border;  and,  if  the  plants  are 
afterwards  removed  into ^  another  lhady 
border,  they  will  produce  ftill  larger 
leaves,  and  continue  much  longer.  Sorrel 
is  ufed  in  medicine  to  cool  and  quench 
thirft  ;  and  the  devoftion  of  the  leaves 
makes  a  uleful  drink  in  fevers.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  againft  the  feurvy,  and  in  fome 
cold  countries  they  ufe  a  mixture  of  the 
juices  of  forrel  and  feurvy-grafs  againft 
this  difeale  with  fuccefs.  Brookes’ s  Na¬ 
tural  Hlji. 

ACETOSA  Rotund  folia,  round-leaved' 
or  French  forrel.  This  plant  has,  the 
fame  charafters  rs  the  former,  excepting 
the  leaves;  which  are  foinetimee  a  1  mo  it 

rou»d* 
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fcound.  This  is  the  belt  fort  for  kitchen 
©le,  and  therefore  is  often  planted  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  roots  are  very  apt  to  fpread, 
by  which  means  ic  is  eafily  propagated, 
and  muft  be  planted  at  greater  diftances 
than  the  former,  namely,  a  foot  at  leaf!. 
It  is  cooling  like  the  former,  quenches 
thirll,  and  excites  an  appetite.  The  de- 
coflion  of  it  is  good  in  bilious  fevers. 
Brookes' s  Natural  Hifi. 

ACE  FOSE,  or  ACETOUS,  an  epithet 
applied  to  luch  liquors,  fruits,  See.  as  have 
a  lour  tafte. 

ACETUM,  vinegar.  See  Vinegar. 

ACETUM,  dijlillatum ,  diltillcd  vine¬ 
gar.  See  D ijlilled  Vinegar. 

ACHAT,  in  law,  implies  a  purchafe  or 
bargain.  And  hence  probably  purveyors 
Were  called  Achators ,  from  their  making 
bargains. 

ACHE,  or  ACH,  a  fevere  pain  in  any 
fart  of  the  body,  as  the  head-ache*  tooth¬ 
ache,  Sec.  See  Head-Ache,  Tooth- 
Ache,  See. 

ABHELOUS,-in  fabulous  hiftory, 
tvreftled  with  Hercules,  for  Deianira, 
daughter  ol  Oenus  :  but  as  Abhelous  had 
the  power  of  affuming  all  lhapes,  the  con- 
teit  was  long  dubious  :  at  laid,  as  he  took 
that  of  a  bull,  Hercules  tore  old  one  ot  his 
horns,  lb  that  he  was  forced  to  fubmit, 
and  to  redeem  it  by  giving  the  conqueror 
the  horn  of  Amalthxa,  the  fame  with  the 
Cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  which 
He  rcules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of 
fruits,  confecrated  to  Jupiter. 

ACHERNER,  in  aidronomy,  a  ftar  of 
the  firlt  magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  conldellation  Eridanus.  Its 
longitude  is  n°  48'  20'  of  Pifces,  and  its 
latitude  320  46'  3'’  S. 

*ACHERON,in  heathen  mythology,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  according  to  fome, 
role  out  of  the  lake  Acherufia  in  Epirus, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
eia.  Others  make  it  a  fulphureous  ftink> 
ing  lake  near  cape  Mifenum,  in  the  bay 
of  Naples.  The  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the 
fon  of  Titan  or  Terra,  or  as  others  fay,  of 
Ceres  ;  and  that  he  was  born  in  a  cave 
without  a  father,  and  lent  to  hell  for  fur- 
xiiihing  the  Titans  with -water  during  their 
war  with  the  gods,  where  he  was  turned 
into  a  river,  over  which  departed  fouls 
yere  ferried. 

ACHILLEA,  in  the  Linnean  fyfiem 
©f  botany,  a  genus  of  a  plant  ol  the  fyn- 
genelia  clafs,  comprehending  the  millefo¬ 
lium  and  ptarmica  of  Tournefort. 

*  ACHILLES,  in  fabulous  hilloryone 
of  tiie  create  ft  heroes  of  ancient  Greece, 
wai  the  foa  of  PeL*»s  and.  Thetis.  He  was 
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a  native  of  Phthia,  in  Theflaly  :  and  fill 
mother  fed  him  by  day  with  ambrofia, 
and  by  night  covered  him  with  celeldial 
fire.  She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waters 
of  the  river  Styx,  by  which  his  whole  bo¬ 
dy  became  invulnerable,  except  that  pair 
of  his  heel  by  which  ilie  held  him  ;  and 
afterwards  entrufled  him  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,'  who,  to  give  him  the 
ftrength  necelfary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him 
with  honey,  and  the  marrow  of  lions  and 
wild  boars,  Sec.  To  prevent  his  going  to 
the  liege  of  Trov,  ihe  difgujfed  him  in  fe¬ 
male  apparel,  and  hid  him  among  the 
maidens  at  the  court  of  king  Lvcomedes  r 
but  Ulyfles  dilcovering  him,  perfuaded 
him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  Achilles  difi- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  a  number  of  heroic 
actions  ;  and  having  quarrelled  with  Aga¬ 
memnon  on  account  of  Brifeis,.  refolved 
no  longer  to  concern  himfelf  in  the  war  ; 
till  hearing  that  Hecfor  had  killed  h-ia 
triend,  Patroclus,  he  fought  with  him, 
k  lied  him,  fattened  his  corpfe-  to  his  cha¬ 
riot,  and  dragged  it  round  the  walls  of 
Troy.  At  laft,  Paris  treacheroufly  wound¬ 
ed  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow,  while 
he  was  in  a  temple  treating  about  his  mar¬ 
riage- with  Philoxena,  daughter  to  king 
Priam.  Of  this  wound  he  died,  and  was 
interred- on  the  promontory  of  Sigseum, 
and  after  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  fa- 
cnficed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb.  It  is  laid, 
that  Alexander  feeing  this  tomb,  honour¬ 
ed  it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it :  at  the 
fame  time  crying  out,  that  Achilles  waa 
happy  in  having,  during  his  life,  fuch  3 
friend  as  Patroclus ;  and  after  his  death,  3 
poet  like  Homer. 

ACHILLES,  an  appellation  fometimes 
given  to  the  principal  argument  made  ufe 
ol  by  each  feel  of  ancient  philofophers  in 
defence  of  their  fvftem. 

Tendo  ACHILLES,  in.  anatomy  is  the 
tendon  formed  by  the  tails  of  feveral  muf- 
cles,  and  inferted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  ♦ 
has  its  name  from  the  fatal  wound  Achil¬ 
les  is  laid  to  have  received  before  the  walls 
of  Troy. 

ACHOR,  in  phyfic,  a  fpecies  of  the 
herpes,  and  appears  with  a  crufted  tea  A 
formed  by  a  humour  fomewhat  vilcld,  and 
refembling  ichor.  It  is  occafioned  by  3 
fait  iharp  ferum  oozing  through  the  Ikin. 

ACID,  a  name  for  every  thing  that  af- 
fecks  the  organs  of  talie  w.th  a  pungent 
fournefs.  Acids  are  the  moll  fimple  of 
all  faline  fubllances  with  regard  to  their 
tafle  ;  and  by  that  particular  they  are 
chiefly  known.  They  have  alfo  ‘he  pro¬ 
per  tv  of  turning  all  the  blue  and  violet 
colours  of  vegetables  red,  which  diftiti- 
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giuflies  them  from  all  other  falts.  The 
form  under  which  acids  molt  commonly 
appear,  is  that  of  a  tranfparent  liquor  ; 
though  folidity  is  their  natural  ftate.  This 
is  owing  to  their  affinity  with  water  ; 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  when  they  con¬ 
tain  but  juft  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceffary 
to  conftitute  them  falts,  and  conlequently 
have  a  folid  form,  they  rapidly  unite  with 
that  fluid  the  moment  they  come  into 
contadl  with  it  :  and,  as  the  air  is  always 
loaded  with  moifture,  and  aqueous  vapours, 
its  contadl  alone  is  fufficient  to  liquify 
acid  falts ;  becaufe  they  unite  with  its  hu¬ 
midity,  imbibe  it  greedily,  and  by  that 
means  become  fluid.  We  therefore  fay, 
they  attradl  the  moifture  of  the  air.  This 
change  of  a  fait  from  a  folid  to  a  fluid 
ftate,  by  the  foie  contadl  of  the  air,  is  a!fo 
called  deliquium ;  fo  that  when  a  fait 
changes  in  this  manner  from  a  folid  into 
a  fluid  form,  it  is  faid  to  run  per  deliquium. 
Acids  have  a  great  affinity  with  earths  : 
that  with  which  they  moft  readily  unite, 
is  that  called  abforbent  earth.  They  feem 
to  exert  no  adfion  at  all  upon  vitrifiable 
earths,  Inch  as  fand,  and  fome  other  kinds, 
at  leaft  while  they  continue  in  their  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  When  an  acid  liquor  is  mixed 
with  an  abforbent  earth,  for  inftance  with 
chalk,  thefe  two  fubftances  inftantly  u- 
mte  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  efpecially 
if  the  acid  liquor  be  thoroughly  dephlegm- 
ated,  that  a  great  ebullition  is  immediate¬ 
ly  produced,  attended  with  confiderable 
hilling,  heat,  and  vapours,  which  rife  the 
very  inllant  of  their  conjunction.  From 
the  combination  of  an  acid  with  an  abfor¬ 
bent  earth,  there  arifes  a  new  compound, 
which  fome  chemifts  have  called  J'al  fal- 
Jum  ;  becaufe  the  acid,  by  uniting  with 
the  earth,  lofes  its  four  talle,  and  acquires 
another  not  unlike  that  of  the  common 
lea  fait :  yet  varying  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  acids  and  earths  combined 
together.  The  acid  at  the  fame  time  lofes 
its  property  of  turning  vegetable  blues  and 
Violet  colours,  red. 

Un'vverfal  or  Vitriolic  ACID  is  fo  called 
becaufe  it  is  in  fad  the  acid  which  is 
moft  univerfallv  dift'ufed  through  all  na- 
ture,  m  waters,  in  the  atmofphere,  and  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  feldom 
pure,  being  almoft  always  combined  with 
fome  other  fubftance.  That  from  which 
we  obtain  it  with  moft  eafe,  and  in  the 
greateft  quantity  is  vitriol:  and  this  is 
the  reafon  why  it  is  called  the  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known.  See  Vitriol. 

When  the  vitriolic  acid  contains  but 
little  phlegm,  yet  enough  to  give  it  a  fluid 
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form,  it  is  called  oil  of  vitriol.  See  &il  of 
Vitriol. 

If  the  vitriolic  acid  contain  much  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  then  called  Spirit  cf  Vitriol* 
When  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fluid,  and  fo  is  in  a  folid  form,  it  is 
named  the  Icy  Oil  of  Vitriol.  When 
oil  of  vitriol  highly  concentrated  is  mixed 
with  water,  they  rulh  into  union  with 
luch  impetuofity,  that  the  moment  they 
touch  each  other,  there  arifes  a  hiffing 
noife  like  that  of  red  iron  plunged  in  cold 
water,  together  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  acid  was  concentrated.  If, 
inftead  of  mixing  this  concentrated  acid 
with  water,  you  only  leave  it  expofed  to 
the  air  for  lome  time,  it  attrads  and  im¬ 
bibes  the  moifture.  Both  its  bulk  and  its 
weight  are  increafed  by  this  acceffion  ; 
and  if  it  be  under  an  icy  form,  that  is, 
it  it  be  concreted,  the  phlegm  thus  ac¬ 
quired  will  foon  reiolve  itlelf  into  a  fluid. 
The  addition  of  water  renders  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  indeed  all  other  acids,  weaker 
in  one  fenfe  ;  that  is,  they  leave  on  the 
tongue  a  much  fainter  tafte  of  acidity,  and 
are  lefs  adive  in  the  folution  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  bodies  ;  but  occaiions  no  change  in 
the  ftrength  of  their  affinities  ;  it  even,  in 
fome  cafes,  enables  them  to  dilfolve  feve- 
ral  fubftances,  which,  when  well  dephleg- 
mated,they  are  incapable  of  attacking.The 
vitrolic  acid,  combined  to  the  point  of  fa- 
turation  with  a  particular  abforbent  earth, 
the  nat  ure  of  which  is  not  yet  well  known, 
forms  a  neutral  fait  that  cryftallizes. 
This  fait  is  called  Alum,  and  the  figure  of 
its  cryftals  is  that  of  an  octahedron  or  fo- 
lid  of  eight  tides.  See  Alum. 

The  vitriolic  acid  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  phlogifton,  or  rather  it  has  a 
greater  affinity  with  it  than  with  any 
other  body :  whence  it  follows  that  all 
compounds,  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  may 
be  decompofed  by  means  of  the  phlogifton. 
From  the  conjunction  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  phlogifton,  arifes  a  compound 
called  Mineral  Sulphur  ;  becaufe  it  is 
found  perfectly  formed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  It  is  alfo  called  fulphur  vivum, 
or  Amply,  fulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

Nitrous  ACID,  a  particular  kind  of  acid, 
which  combined  with  an  alkaline,  fait, 
orms  a  body  called  nitre.  See  Nitre* 

It  is  not  certainlv  known  what  conftitutes 
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the  difference  between  the  nitrous  and  the 
vitriolic  acid,  with  regard  to  the  conftitu- 
ent  principles  of  each.  The  nitrous  acid, 
combined  with  certain  abforbent  earths, 
luch  as  chalk,  marble,  boles,  forms  neu¬ 
tral  falts  which  do  not  cryftallize  ;  and 
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Which,  after  being  dried,  ruh  in  the  air  ■ 
per  dcliquium. 

All  thofe  neutral  falts,  which  confift  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  joined  to  an  earth,  may 
be  decompofed  by  a  fixed  alkali,  with 
which  the  acid  unites,  and  deferts  the 
earth  ;  and  from  this  union  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  with  a  fixed  alkali,  refults  a  new 
neutral  fait,  which  is  called  Nitre  or  Salt- 
Petre.  See  Nitre. 

The  nitrous  acid  hath  not  fo  great  an 
affinity  with  earths  and  alkalis,  as  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  hath  with  the  fame  fubftan- 
ces  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  vitriolic 
acid  decompofes  all  neutral  falts  arifing 
from  a  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
with  an  earth  or  an  alkali.  The  vitriolic 
acid  expels  the  nitrous  acid,  unites  with 
the  fubftance  which  ferved  it  for  a  bafis, 
and  forms  therewith  a  neutral  fait,  which 
is  either  an  alum,  a  felenites,  or  a  vitri- 
olated  tartar,  according  to  the  nature  of 
that  bafis. 

The  nitrous  acid,  when  thus  feparated 
from  its  bafis  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
named  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  ox  Aqua  For  tit.  See 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Aqjja  Forth. 

Marine  ACID,  or  the  ACID  of  Sea- 
Salt ,  an  acid  as  is  obtained  from  fuch  fea- 
falt  as  is  generally  ufed  in  kitchens.  See 
Spirit  of  Sea-Salt.  The  acid  of  fea- 
falt,  like  the  other  two,  feems  to  have  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  phlogifton  than 
with  fixed  alkalis.  We  are  led  to  this 
opinion  by  a  very  curious  operation,  which 
gives  reafon  to  think  that  lea-falt  may  be 
decompofed  by  the  proper  application  of  a 
fubftance  containing  the  phlogifton.  From 
the  marine  acid,  combined  with  a  phlo¬ 
gifton,  refults  a  kind  of  fulphur,  differing 
from  the  common  fort  in  many  refpe&s  ; 
but  particularly  in  this  property,  that  it 
takes  fire  of  itfelf  upon  being  expofed  to 
the  open  air.  This  combination  is  called 
Phofphorus.  See  the  article  Phosphorus. 
From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  union  of 
the  acid  of  fea-falt  with  a  fixed  alkali,  and 
of  the  neutral  fait  refulting  from  that  com¬ 
bination,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this 
neutral  fait  is  no  other  than  the  common 
kitchen  fait.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
the  fixed  alkali,  which  is  the  neutral  ba¬ 
fis  of  the  common  fait  obtained  from  fea- 
water,  is  of  a  fortfomewhat  different  from 
fixed  alkalis  in  general,  and  hath  certain 
properties  peculiar  to  itfelf.  If  the  acid  of 
fea-falt  be  feparated  from  its  bafis,  by 
means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that,  when  the  operation  is  finilhed, 
the  fait  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  muft  be 
the  refult.  Glauber,  a  famous  chymift, 
W,4s  fhe  firft  who  extracted  the  fpirii  of 
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fait  in  this  manner,  examined  the  neutral 
fait  refulting  from  his  procefs,  and-finding 
it  to  have  fome  fingular  properties^  called 
it  his  Sal  mirabile ,  or  wonderful  fait !  on 
this  account  it  is  ftill  called  Glauber’s  Sal 
mirabile ,  or  plainly  Glauber’s  fait.  Sec 
Sal  mirabile  Glauberi. 

When  the  bafis  of  fea-falt  is  combined 
with  the  nitrous  acid  to  the  point  of  fatu- 
ration,  there  refults  a  neutral  fait,  or  a 
fort  of  nitre,  differing  from  the  common 
nitre  ;  firft,  in  that  it  attracts  the  moiftura 
of  the  air  pretty  ftronglv,  and  this  makes 
it  difficult  to  cryftallize  ;  fecondly,  in  the 
figure  of  its  cryftals,  which  are  parrallelo- 
pipeds  ;  and  this  has  procured  it  the  name 
of  quadrangular  nitre. 

Common  fait,  or  the  neutral  fait,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  combining  the  marine  acid  with 
this  particular  fort  of  fixed  alkali,  has  a 
tafte  well  known  to  every  body.  The 
figure  of  its  cryftals  is  exactly  cubical.  It 
grows  moift  in  the  air,  and  when  expofed 
to  the  fire,  it  burfts  before  it  melts  into 
many  little  fragments,  with  a  crackling 
noife  ;  which  is  Called  the  decrepitation  of 
fea-falt. 

That  neutral  fait  mentioned  above* 
which  is  formed  by  combining  the  marine 
acid  with  a  common  fixed  alkali,  and 
called  fal  febrifugum  fylvii,  hath  alfo  this 
property. 

Vegetable  ACID.  See  Tartar  and 

V INEGAR. 

Animal  ACID.  See  Analysis  of  A~ 
nimal  Subjlances. 

ACIDS,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  me¬ 
dicines  pofiefled  of  an  acid  quality  ;  as  vi¬ 
negar,  tartar,  the  juice  of  lemons,  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  &c. 

All  fermenting  juices,  fays  Dr.  Cheyne, 
as  acids  plainly  are,  muft  be  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  weak  conftitutions  ;  for  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  crudities  in  the  bowels,  they 
muft  raife  a  new  conflict  and  colluCtation 
there,  and  fo  muft  blow  up  the  cavities  of 
the  human  body  with  acrid  fumes  and  va¬ 
pours,  the  great  and  fore  enemies  to  fuch 
bowels.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  cenfure  is  too  general  ;  and  that 
the  vinous  acids  fbould  have  been  excepted. 
It  is  indeed  well  known  that,  in  the  W'eft 
Indies,  where  the  violence  of  the  heat 
renders  it  neclfary  to  drink  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  the  want  of  properliquors  obliges 
them  to  drink  much  punch,  the  acid  of 
the  jemons  and  oranges,  though  in  their 
full  perfection,  caufes  that  nervous  and 
mortal  diftemper,  called  the  dry  belly  ackey 

I  as  well  as  palfiesy  cramps,  and  convulfions. 
But  we  apprehend,  that  if  cream  of  tartar 
F  was 
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was  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  acid  of  le¬ 
mons  and  oranges,  thele  terrible  dileafes 
would  be  avoided,  at  leail  as  far  as  the 
acid  can  be  i uppy led  to  caufe  them  :  and 
it  ihould  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
virtut  S' of  vinous  acids,  that  the  drink  of 
their  common  loldiers  was  water  m:xed 
with  vinegar,  a  compohtion  which  they 
called  Pofca.  Hippocrates  fays,  that  vine¬ 
gar  is  refreihing,  for  which  realon  it  was 
given  to  reapers  and  thole  who  worked  in 
the  liclcl. 

ACIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies 
which  renders  them  acid.  See  Acid. 

ACIDULiE,  a  name  given  to  mineral 
waters  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  lome  acid  ;  an  opinion  which 
later  obiervations  have  proved  to  be  defti- 
t  tub  of  foundation.  It  is  however  lull  uled 
as  an  appellation  of  cold  mineral  waters, 
to  ■  dubnguilh  them  from  thole  that  are 
hot.  See  Medicinal  Waters. 

, ACINI,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  to 
grapes  or  berries  growing  in  clufters,  to 
aifcingudh  them  from  baccae,  or  iuch  as 
grow  lingle. 

AC  I N 1  FOR  MI  S  "tunica  in  anatomy, 
the  lame  with  LTvea.  See  Uvea. 

1  he  word  is  compounded  of  acinus,  a 
grape,  and  forma ,  lhape. 

AC1S,  in  fabulous  hillorv,  the  fon  of 
Fau  nus  and  Simetheis,  a  beautiful  lhep- 
herd  of  Sicilv,  who  beinss  beloved  by  Ga- 
iaiea,  Polyphemus  the  „  ant  was  l’o  en¬ 
raged,  that  he  dallied  out  his  brains  a  gain  ft 
a  rock  ;  after  which  Galatea  turned  him 
into  a  river,  which  was  afterwards  called 
bv  has  name. 

ACLONIA,  in  botany,  a  plant-  com¬ 
mon  in  Guinea,  where  the  inhabitants  ule 
it  to  cure  the  itch.  Its  leaves  rcfemble 
thole  of  the  gum-tragacauth  llirub,  and 
is  thought  to  be  a  ipecies  of  the  co¬ 
le  tea. 

ACSMEj  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies 
the  height,  lunimit,  or  point  of  any  thing. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek. 

AC K ME,  among  phylicians,  lignifies 
that  ftate  of  a  difeal’e  when  it  is.  increafed 
to  its  utm-oft  Violence. 

.  ACOEMEdhT,  or  ACOEMETI,  in 
eccleliaftical  hillorv,  an  ancient  order  of 
monks  among  the  eallern  chriftians,  who 
continued  a  perpetual  courfe  of  divine  ler- 
v.ce  ;  lo  that  their  churches  were  never 
Iflent. 

The  word  takes  its  derivavtion  from  the 
Greek . 

There  are  ft  ill  a  kind  of  Acoemetoc  fub- 
liftinrg  in  the,  Roman  church,  usually  cail- 
*4 ’.the  religious  of  the  holy  facrameritj 
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who  keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration,  fome 
or  other  of  them  praying  before  the  holt 
day  and  night. 

ACOLIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  bird  common  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  It  is  of  the  partridge  kind  ;  but  not 
larger  than  the  ftarling. 

ACONEROBA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
growing  in  Guinea,  greatly  efteemed  for 
its  virtues  in  the  frnali-pox.  Its  leaves  re- 
lemble  thole  of  our  bay,  and  grow  in 
pairs. 

ACONITE,  a  genus  of  plants,  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of  wolfsbane  and 
moil  kihood. 

The  flower  of  the  aconite  is  of  the  poly- 
petalous,  anomalous  kind,  being  compofed 
of  five  irregular  leaves,  refemblingin  lome 
meafure  a  man’s  head,  with  a  helmet  or 
hood  on  it.  The  upper  petal  reprefents 
the  hood  or  helmet ;  the  two  latter  ones 
fraud  tor  that  part  which  covers  the  lower 
jaw  ;  and  the  two  wings  feem  adapted  for 
covering  the  temples.  From  the  center, 
of  the  flower  there  arife  two  piftils,  re- 
lemblmg  feet,  and  received  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  upper  petal,  or  hood  ;  as  is  alfo 
another  pift.il,  which  finally  becomes  a 
fruit,  compofed  of  fiveral  membranaceous 
vaginae,  collected  into  a  head,  and  ulually 
containing  angular  and  wrinkled  feeds. 

All  the  fpecies  of  aconite  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  and  the  only  one  ever  ufed 
in  medicine  is  called  anthora.  See  An- 

THORA. 

ACONTIAS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of 
lerpent,  otherwife  called  jaculum,  or  the 
dart,  from  its  vibrating  its  body  in  the, 
manner  of  a  dart. 

The  word  is  derived  fromthe  Greek. 

Belon  met  with  it  in  the  iile  of  Rhodes, 
and  acquaints  us  that  it  is  three  palms  in 
length,  and  about  thy  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
little  finger  ;  of  a  whitilh  alh  colour,  ex¬ 
cept  the  belly,  which  is  entirely  white, 
and  a  few  little  lpots  like  eyes  upon  die 
back.  The  neck  is  black,  and  from  thence 
there  run  two  white  lines  'along  the  back 
to  the  tail.  The  lpots,  which  are  black, 
are  no  bigger  than  a  lentil,  and  encom- 
paffed  with  a  white  circle.  Authors  ai-' 
firm  that  they  get  upon  trees,  from  whence 
thev  dart  themielves  upon  people  as  they 
pals  along,  and  that  their  bite  is  mortal. 
Thev  are  common  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  and 
the  "iilands  of  the  Mediterranean  fe a. 
Late  authors  mention  different  kinds  of 
thefe  ferpents  ;  and  the  following  deferip- 
tions  have  been  lent  to  Europe  from  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  world.  Seba  fpeaks  of 
three  kinds  of  darts,  the  firft  of  which  lv-S 
a  pointed  tail,  armed  with  two  hard  flings 
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like  the  forked  tongues  of  form*  (erpents. 
They  lurk  in  holiow  trees,  where  they 
wait  for  their  prey,  and  dart  upon  it  with 
great  (wiftnds.  This  kind  has  a,  long 
head,  large  eyes,  and  jaws,  well  turn:. bed 
wth  (harp  teeth.  The  fcales  that  cover 
the  forehead  and  upper  part  or  the  body 
are  uniform,  regularly  placed,  and  of  a 
redo i in  blue  colour,  ex  ept  a  furrow  in  the 
middle,  which  is  white;  but  the  leah-s 
under  the  belly  are  of  ^  pale  yellow,  mot¬ 
tled  with  red  lpots.  This  l'erpent  was  feen 
at  Sanrta-cruz  m  America.  The  dart  of 
Amboyna  is  called  by  the  Dutch  fpait- 
(lang,  or  the  fyringe-lerpent,  becaufe  it 
railes  itfelf  as  fw:  fitly  as  water  ejected 
from  a  fv<inge.  It  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
arm,  fix  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with 
fcales  difpoled  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
tinged  with  a  reddilh  brown,  thofe  on  the 
back  and  tides  of  a  tea-green,  and  thofe 
on  the  belly  of  a  bright  aih  colour.  The 
ikin  is  fmooth,  and  the  head  of  the  middle 
fze  ;  the  eyes  are  very  large  and  fhining; 
the  teeth  fijiall,  and  the  tail  long  and 
pointed.  The  acontia,  found  in  New 
Spain,  is  covered  with  yellow  and  reddith 
fcales,  placed  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  di¬ 
vided  along  the  middle  byr  freaks  running 
from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
head  is  covered  with  yellow  fcales,  (peck- 
led  with  red,  and  all  its  joints  are  of  an 
orange  colour;  but  the  fcales  on  the  belly 
are  ol  a  reddith  yellow.  Brookes'  s  Natural 
Hjrory. 

ACONTIAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  applied  to  a  kind  of  comet  or  me¬ 
teor,  with  a  rouncli!h  or  oblong  head,  and 
a  long  llender  tail  refemblmg  a  dart  or 
javelin  :  whence  it  has  its  name. 

ACOPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  pre¬ 
cious  flone  transparent  like  glafs,  and 
(potted  with  a  gold  colour.  Firry. 

ACOPOSf,  in  botany,  is  the  name  of  a 
plant  mentioned  bv  Phnv,  who  lays  it  is 
the  anagris  of  Diolcori  Jes,  and  which  Ge¬ 
rard  conti dered  as  a  lpecies  of  trefoil. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  See 
Oak. 

ACORN,  a  genus  of  tbell-filh,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  lpecies.  The  (hells  of 
rhefan'K  are  of  a  longith fhane,  refembhng 
that  of  an  acorn,  and  computed  of  feveral 
valves  from  fix  to  twelve  in  number;  but 
not  moveable  like  thofe  of  the  bivalve 
kind,  being  fixed  to  each  other  bv  an  in- 
ternv*diate  fuhftance. 

'  Ti be  great  furrowed  Acorv-Sh  k  l 1., 
with  a  large  mouth ,  is  the  b’ggefl  of  this 
kind,  being  abxit  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
where  larged.  It  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  and 
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firmly  fixed  to  a  (olid  fubfiance,  and  near¬ 
ly’-  of  the  fame  diameter  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bate,  where  ;t  is  • ■wide  open.  The  mouth 
is  not  exafllv  round,  nor  the  dyes  even  ;  it 
is  compofed  of  twelve  valves,  touching  at 
the  bale,  but  receding  from  each  other  at 
the  top. 

The  f  if/imed  ACORN-SHELL,  with 
a  large  mouth,  is  ufu  ;llv  found  in  grc  t 
clutters,  fixed  to  each  other  at  the  tops, 
which  makes  the  furface  of  the  whole  ap¬ 
pear  like  net-work,  but  there  are  large  ca¬ 
vities  underneath  between  their  bodies. 

The  low  ACORN-SHELL,  with  a  large 
mouth,  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high, 
and  above  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Thefe  are  found  in  large  clutters,  and 
fo  clofely  connected,  that  the  inner 
furface  is  more  vifible  than  the  outer. 
The  colour  of  this  (Hell  is  a  pale  whitilh 
grey,  with  a  mixture  of  brown,  and  a 
finall  tmcif  of  red. 

The  71  arrow-mouthed  otval  and  grey  fi¬ 
red  ACORN -SHELL  is  ufualiy  found  in 
clutters  of  twenty  or  more  together.  They 
cio  not  all  (land  upright,  but  are  very  dole 
at  the  bale.  A  fingle  ihell  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  a  third  of  an  mdh  in 
diameter,  but  fomewhat  narrower  at  the 
bale  than  elfewhere. 

The  narrow-mouthed  fender  ACORN- 
SHELL  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  h’gh, 
and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
where  largelf,  which  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  middle. 

The  purple  narrow -mouthed  and  fender 
ACGRN-S1TELL  is  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  high,  and  a  little  more  than  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  i  •  larged  at 
the  bafe,  from  whence  it  grows  gradually 
fmaller  to  the  top.  Each  ihell  is  coin- 
pafed  of  fix  ribs,  which  touch  each  other 
at  the  bafe,  and  are  connected  by  a  thin 
fhelly  matter.  The  ribs  are  flatted  with 
deep,  but  not  regular  furrows,  runn.ng 
longitudinally. 

The  greyifij-whlie  furrowed \  feeder  A- 
CORN-SHELL  is  felbom  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch  long,  and  two  thirds  lefs 
in  its  diameter. 

The  fender  ACORN-SHELL,  with  a 
narrow  mouth ,  is  about  half  an  inch  i 
height,  and  hardly  a  quarter  in  diameter 
where  larg  tt,  which  is  towards  the  m;tL 
die,  from  whence  it  grows  gradually  fmall-r 
er.  The  colour  is  of  a  dufky  brown i 111  yel¬ 
low  on  the  ribs,  and  of  a  paler  yellow  be¬ 
tween  them.  1  hey  are  twelve  in  number, 
roundilh  and  very  narrow,  (landing  at  . 
imall  diftances  from  each  other.  It  is 
brought  from  the  Eatt  Indies,  and  is  found 
flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ihips  that 
Fi  coijns 
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Gome  from  thence.  Brooke s*s  Natural 
H'ljlory. 

ACOUSTIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
particulars  as  relate  to  the  ear,  or  thefenfe 
of  hearing. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek, 
fignifyingto  hear. 

ACOUSTIC  Duff,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  lometimes  given  to  the  external  paf- 
iage  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

ACOUSTIC  Injlrument ,  a  tube  refem- 
bling  in  fome  mealure  a  horn,  the  fmaller 
end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  ear,  by  which 
means  the  found  is  augmented,  and  adfs 
with  greater  force  on  the  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing. 

ACOUSTIC  Medicines ,  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  cure  of  deafnels.  See  Deaf¬ 
ness. 

ACOUSTIC  Nerpe,  the  fame  with  au- 
ditorius  or  the  auditory  nerve. 

ACQUIETANDIS  Plegiis,  in  law,  a 
•writ  that  lies  for  a  furety  againfta  creditor 
who  refufes  to  acquit  the  complainant  af-' 
ter  the  debt  is  paid. 

ACQUITTAL,  in  law,  implies  a  de¬ 
liverance,  or  the  freeing  a  perfon  from  the 
lufpicion  of  guilt. 

ACQUITTAL  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a 
freedom  from  entries  and  moleftations  of 
a  fuperior  lord  for  fervice  ilfuing  out  of 
lands. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe  or  dis¬ 
charge  in  writing  for  a  fum  of  money, 
xvitnefling  that  the  party  has  paid  the  faid 
fum.  No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  if  the  demandant  refufes  to  give 
an  acquittance  or  receipt  which  is  a  full 
difeharge,  and  bars  all  aftions,  &c.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a  Servant  for  a  fum 
of  money  received  for  the  ufe  of  his  maf- 
ter,  lhall  be  a  good  difeharge  for  that  fum, 
provided  the  Servant  ufed  to  receive  his 
mailer’s  rents,  debts,  &c. 

ACRASL4,  among  phyficians,  implies 
the  predominancy  of  one  quality  above  an¬ 
other,  either  with  regard  to  artificial  mix¬ 
tures,  or  the  humours  of  the  human  body. 

ACRE,  a  mealure  of  land  containing 
one  hundred  and  fixty  Square  poles  or  per¬ 
ches.  This  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon 
acker,  or  the  German  acker,  a  field. 

The  word  acre  did  not  originally  figni- 
fy  a  determined  quantity  of  laqd,  but  any 
open  ground,  efpecially  a  wide  campaign  : 
and,  in  this  antique  fenfe,  it  feems  to  be 
preferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Caftle- 
acre,'  Weft-acre,  Long-acre,  &c.  When 
"the  word  was  applied  to  the  meafure  of 
ground,  the  quantity  was  various  till  the 
th  irty  third  year  of  Edward  I.  when  it  was 
xMermined  by  adt  of  parliament. 
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ACRE-TAX,  a  tax  levied  uppq  land* 
at  a  certain  ra^e,  by  the  acre,  otherwife 
called  acre-ihot. 

ACRID,  an  epithet  applied  to  things 
of  a  lharp,  pungent,  and  difagreeabie 
tafte. 

The  word  takes  its  origin  from  the 
Greek. 

ACRIMONY,  that  quality  in  things 
which  renders  them  acrid. 

ACRIMONY  of  the  Humours,  a  ma-f 
lignant  quality  which  the  fluids  of  the* 
human  body  often  acquire  from  a  great 
variety  of  caufes  ;  particularly  from  a  liag- 
nation,  or  too  violent  a  motion. 

ACROMION,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name 
given  to  the  epophife  or  upper  part  of  the 
icapula,  or  lhoulder-blade,  produced  by  an 
eminence  called  epinus. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  the 
Greek. 

ACRONYCAL,  in  aftrpnomy,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  riling  of  a  liar  above 
the  horizon  at  fun-let  ;  or  its  Setting  at 
lun-riftng  ;  for,  in  either  cafe,  the  ftar  is 
faid  to  rife  and  Set  acronycal. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek. 

ACROSPIRED,  in  malt-making,  is  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  grains  of  the  barley 
as  ihoot  or  Sprout  out  both  at  the  blade  and 
root  end.  See  the  article  Malt. 

ACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  poetical  com- 
pofition  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  initial  letters  of  the  verfes  form  the 
name  of  fome  perfon,  kingdom,  place, 
motto,  &c. 

The  acroftic  is  confideied  by  the  critics 
as  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  and  is  therefore 
very  little  regarded  by  the  moderns.  It  j-s 
feldom  attempted  but  by  mere  dabblers  in 
poetry. 

ACROSTIC,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
two  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia,  one  of 
which  is  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  the 
other  of  Apollo. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  botany,  a  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  ruta  mu  ran  a  of 
Tournerort,  a  diftindl  fpecies  of  moffes. 

ACROTERIA,  in  architecture,  Small 
pedeftals  upon  which  globes,  vafes,  orfta- 
tues,  are  placed  at  the  end  or  center  of  pe¬ 
diments,  or  frontifpieces.  The  height  of 
the  acroteria  at  the  extremities  fhould  be 
only  one  half  of  that  of  the  tympanum  } 
whereas  that  in  the  center  ought  to  be  one 
eighth  more.  % 

ACROTERIA  alfo  fignify  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments  or  crownings  on  the 
tops  of  churches  :  and  lometimes  thofe 
lharp  pinnacles,  Handing  in  rows  about  flat 
buildings,  with  rails  and  balufters  are  call¬ 
ed  acroteria. 

ACT, 
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ACT,  In  its  general  fenfe,  implies  what-  I 
ever  is  performed  either  by  the  body  or 
mind. 

ACT,  in  dramatic  poetry,  fignifies  a 
certain  divifion,  or  part  of  a  play  or  dra¬ 
matic  performance,  defigned  to  give  fome 
refpite  both  to  the  aftors  and  fpeftators. 

The  Romans  were  the  firft  that  divided 
their  theatrical  pieces  into  afts ;  for  no 
fuch  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the 
firft  dramatic  poets.  Their  pieces  indeed 
confiftedof  ieveral  parts  or  divifions,  which 
they  call  protafis,  epitalis,  cataftafis,  and 
cataftrophe;  but  thefe  divifions  were  not 
marked  by  any  real  interruptions  on  the 
theatre.  Nor  does  Ariftotle  mention  anv 
thing  of  afts  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  In  the 
time  of  Horace  however,  all  regular  and 
finiihed  pieces  were  divided  into  five  acts. 

f  he  firft  a£t,  fay  iome  critics,  befides 
introducing  upon  the  ftage,  the  principal 
characters  of  the  play,  fhould  piopofe  the 
argument  or  fubjeft  of  the  piece  ;  the  fe- 
cond  Ihould  exhibit  this  to  the  audience, 
by  carrying  the  fable  into  execution  :  the 
third  ihould  raife  obftacles  and  difficulties  : 
the  fourth  remove  thefe,  qr  raife  new 
ones  in  the  attempt :  and  the  fifth  con¬ 
clude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  ac¬ 
cident  that  may  unravel  the  whole  alfair. 

The  abbe  Vatry  is  of  opinion,  that  fome 
pieces  may,  with  propriety,  confift  only 
of  three  afts,  and  others  even  of  more 
than  five  ;  becaufe  it  is  no  ways  eflential 
that  a  tragedy  Ihould  confift  of  fifteen  or 
fi  fteen  hundred  verles.  The  divifion  into 
five  adds  is  then  an  arbitrary  rule,  which 
may  be  violated  without  fcruple.  M.  Vol¬ 
taire  has  already  got  the  better  of  that  an¬ 
cient  prejudice  in  his  Death  of  Ceefar , 
which,  though  an  excellent  tragedy,  con- 
fifts  of  no  more  than  three  adds  ;  and  we 
have,  in  the  Engliih  language,  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  no  way  inferior  to  M. 
Voltaire’s. 

Acds  are  divided  into  feenes;  and  Yof- 
fius  remarks,  that  among  the  ancients,  an 
act  never  contained  more  than  feven 
feenes  ;  but  with  us  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
as  to  their  number. 

ACT  S  of  the  Apoftles,  one  of  the  facred 
^ooks  of  the  New  Teftament,  containing 
the  hiftory  of  the  infant  church,  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years, 
from  the  afeenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the  year 
of  Chrift  63. 

It  was  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  addref- 
fed  to  Theophilus,  the  perfon  to  whom 
fhat  evangelild  had  before  dedicated .  his 
Gofpel.  We  here  find  the  accompliihment 
of  feveral  of  the  promifes  made  by  our  1 
Saviour,  his  afeenfion,  the  defeent  of  the  I 
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Holy  Ghoft,  the  firft  preaching  of  the 
apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereiry  their 
doftrines  were  confirmed ;  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  and  every  thing  that  palled  in 
the  church  till  the  diiperlion  of  the  apof¬ 
tles,  who  ft  pa  rated  themiclves  in  order  to 
propagate  the  Gotpel  throughout  the 
world.  The  ftile  of  this  work  which  was 
originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical 
writers  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St.  Luke, 
who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  than  with  The  Hebrew  language, 
always  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  makes  ufe  of  the  Septuagmt 
verlion.  The  council  of  Laodicea  places 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  among  the  ca¬ 
nonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have 
acknowledged  it  as  fuch. 

ACT,  in  the  univerfities,  fignifies  a 
thefis  maintained  in  public  by  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  or  to  iliew  the  capacity  and 
proficiency  of  a  ftudent. 

The  candidates  for  a  degree  of  bachelor 
and  m after  of  arts  are  to  hold  philofophi- 
cal  afts  ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divini¬ 
ty,  theological  afts,  &c. 

At  Oxford,  the  time  when  mailers  or 
doctors  complete  their  degrees  is  alio  called 
the  aity  which  is  held  with,  great  lolem- 
nitv.  At  Cambridge  they  call  it  the  com- 
mencement. 

ACT  of  Faith ,  In  the  Romifh  church, 
a  day  appointed  by  the  mquilition  for  the 
puniihment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolutioti 
of  the  innocent.  The  criminals  are  firft 
led  to  church,  where  their  fen tence,  either 
of  condemnation  or  abfolution,  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  criminals  furrenderea  up 
to  the  fecular  power.  This  is  the  laft  feene 
of  a  court  which  is  at  once  a  difhonour 
to  religion,  and  a  difgrace  to  luimanity. 

ACT,  in  philolophy,  an  efteftive  ap¬ 
plication  of  fome  power  or  faculty.  In 
this  fenfe  aft  ftands  oppofed  to  power,  or 
the  capacity  of  afting,  not  the  exertion  of 
that  capacity.  The  word  aft  is  indeed 
properly  and  primarily  only  applicable 
where  the  power  might  exift,  without  be¬ 
ing  exerted  :  but  the  fchoolmen  extend  ;t 
further,  defining  it  by  the  prefence  of  any 
power  or  perfection,  even  though  it  could 
not  be  abfent ;  in  which  fenfe  God  him- 
felf  is  faid  to  be  a  moft  pure  aft,  becaufe 
his  perf»ftions  are  always  and  necefiarily 
prefent. 

ACT,  in  logic,  is  particularly  under- 
ftoocl  of  an  operation  of  the  human  mind. 
Thus  to  difeern  and  examine  are  afts  of 
the  underftanding  ;  to  judge  and  affirm 
are  afts  of  the  will. 

There 
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There  are  voluntary  and  fpontaneous 
afts  ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  foul  :  the  latter  without  its 
privity  and  participation. 

ACT  of  Parliament  is  a  pofitlve  law, 
confining  of  two  parts,  the  words  of  the 
aft,  and  its  true  fenfe  and  meaning ; 
which  being  joined,  make  the  law.  The 
The  words  of  AEls  of  Parliament  fhonld  be 
taken  in  a  lawful  fenfe.  Cafes  of  the 
fame  nature  are  within  the  intention, 
though  without  the.  letter  of  the  act :  and 
fome  acts  extend  by  equity  to  things  not 
mentioned  therein. 

ACTIAN  Tears ,  in  chronology,  a  furies 
of  years  reckoned  from  the  sera  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Aftium,  otherwile  calied  the  sera  of 
Auguftus. 

ACTION,  in  its  general  fenfe,  implies 
nearly  the  fame  thing  with  aft.  See  Act. 

Grammarians,  however,  obferve  fome 
diftinftion  between  a  Elion  and  aEl ;  the  for¬ 
mer  bfcing  generally  applied  to  the  com¬ 
mon  or  ordinary  tranfaftions  ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  which  are 
remarkable.'  Thus  tye  fay,  it  is  a  good 
atlion  to  comfort  the  diftreffed  ;  it  is  a  ge¬ 
nerous  aEl  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  what  is 
neceffary  for  their  fake.  The  wife  man 
propofes  tohimfelf  an  honed  end  in  all  his 
a  Elions.  A  prince  ought  to  mark  every 
day  of  his  life  with  fome  aB  of  greatnefs. 

ACTION,  in  mechanics,  the  effort 
which  a  body  or  power  makes  a  gain  ft 
•another  body  or  power,  or  the  efteft  itfelf  i 
of  that  effort. 

It  being  neceflary  in  works  of  this  kind 
to  have  a  particular  regard  .to  the  common 
language  of  mechanics  and  philofophers, 
we  have  given  this  double  definition  :  but 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  the 
motion  which  a  body  reallv  produces,  or 
tends  to  produce  in  another;  that  is,  fnch 
is  the  motion  it  would  have  produce;!  had 
nothing  hindered  its  effeft.  All  power  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bodv  aftuallv  m  mo¬ 
tion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf:  that 
Is,  a  body  which  would  move  itfelf  if  no¬ 
thing  oppofed  it.  The  aftion  therefore  of 
a  body  is  rendered  ev’dent  to  us  by  its  mo¬ 
tion  only,  and  confequently  we  muft  not 
fix  any  other  idea  to  the  word  aftion,  than 
that  of  aftual  motion,  or  a  Ample  tendency 
to  motion.  The  famous  queftion  relating 
to  vis  viva,  and  vis  mortua ,  owes  in  all 
probability,  its  exiftence  to  an  in  * '.equate 
idea  of  the  word  aftion  ;  for  had  Leibnitz 
and  his  followers  obferved,  that  the  only 
precife  and  diftinft  idea  we  can  give  to  the 
word  force  or  aftion,  reduces  it  to  its  ef¬ 
feft,  that  is  to  the  motion  it  aftuallv  pro¬ 
duces  or  tends  to  produce*  they  would  ne- 


1  vcr  have  made  that  curious  diftinftion. 
See  Force. 

M.  de  MauperYuis,  in  the  memoirs  of 
thePanfian  Academy  of  Scienc  s  for  1744, 
and  in  thofe  or  Berlin  for  1746,  lays 
it  down  as  a  general  law,  “  that  in  the 
i(  changes  made  in  the  ftote  of  a  body,  the 
“  quantity  of 'aftion  neceffary  to  produce 
u  fuch  a  change  is  the  leaf!  pofilble.” 
Ill's  principle  he  applies  to  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  equ. li¬ 
brium,  &c.  and  even  to  the  wavs  of  afting, 
employed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this 
manner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to 
conneft  the  metaphyfics  of  final  caufes 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  mechanics, 
to  lliew  the  dependance  of  the  coll.fion  of 
both  elaftic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and 
the  fame  law,  which  before  had  always 
been  referred  to  leparate  laws;  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of 
equilibrium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  manv  phi¬ 
lofophers  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjeft: 
of  refraftion,  none  ihould  fall  upon  fo  Am¬ 
ple  a  manner  of  reconciling  metaphyfics 
with  mechanics ;  fince  no  more  is  necef- 
fary  than  the  making  a  fmall  alteration  in 
the  calculus  founded  upon  M.  de  Fermat’s 
principle.  In  rcalitv,  according  to  that 
principle,  the  time,  that  is,  the  fpace  di¬ 
vided  bv  the  velocity,  Ihould  be  a  mini¬ 
mum:  fo,  calling  the  fpace  run  through  in 
the  firft  medium  S,  with  the  velocity  V, 
and  the  fpace  run  through  in  the  fecond 
medium  j,  with  the  velocity  v,  we  Ihall 
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have  —7  -{-  —  =:  a  minimum  ;  that  is, 
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—  '  —  =:  o.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  per-. 
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celve,  that  the  fines  of  incidence  and  re. 


fraftion  are  to  each  other  as  S  to  —  j  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  thofe  fines  are  in 
the  d’reft  ratio  of  the  velocities  V,  vt 
which  is  agreeable  to  M.  de  Fermat’s  rule. 
But  in  order  to  have  thofe  fines  to  be  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  velocities,  it  is  only 
fuppofing  V  S  -f-  v  s  —  o,  which  gives 
s  X  V  +  s  X  'v  —  a  minimum.  See 
Minimum. 


In  the -memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  may  be  feen  the  other  applications  M. 
de  Maupertuis  has  made  of  this  principle. 
And  we  will  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
determined  with  regard  to  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  bafis  of  this  principle,  and  even  to  the 
conception  he  has  annexed  to  the  quati- 
1 1  try  of  aftion,  it  will  hold  good,  that  the 
produft  of  the  fpace  by  the  velocity  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  moil  general  laws  of  nature. 
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ACTION,  in  poetry,  the  fubjedt  or  fa¬ 
ble  of  the  poem,  or  play. 

Critics  generally  diitinguifh  two  kinds, 
the  principal,  and  the  incidental.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  adtion  is  what  is  generally  called  the 
fable,  and  the  incidental  an  epifode.  See 
the  article  Episode. 

As  poems  are  divided  into  epic  and  dra¬ 
matic,  to  each  of  thefe  has  its  particular 
adtion.  That  of  the  dramatic  poem  ought 
to  be  one,  intricate,  unravelled,  and  com¬ 
plete  :  but  at  the  fame  time  much  Hunter 
than  that  of  an  epic  poem. 

The  action  of  an  epic  poem  ought  to  be 
grear,  one,  entire,  marvellous,  and  of  a 
competent  duration. 

Firfl,  it  ought  to  be  great,  that  is,  no¬ 
ble  and  interefting  ;  a  common  ordinary 
adventure  not  furnifhing  the  inltrudtions 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  an  epic  poem. 
The  aClion  mult  be  important  and  heroic. 
Thus,  in  the  fEnekl,  a  hero  efcaped  from 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  wanders  along 
time  with  the  remainder  of  his  fel  ow-citi- 
Zcns,  who  had  chole  him  for  their  leader, 
and,  in  fpight  of  Juno’s  anger,  who  pur- 
lues  him  without  intermillion,  he  arrives  in 
a  country  which  the  Fates  had  promifed 
him  ;  defeats  very  formidable  enemies  ; 
and,  after  furmoun ring  a  thouland difficul¬ 
ties,  with  a  lagacity  equal  to  his  valour, 
he  there  lays  the  foundation  of  a  powerful 
empire. 

There  are  two  methods  of  rendering  the 
epic  action  interelfmg :  the  firft,  by  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  perfonagesj 
this  is  the  artifice  of  Homer,  who  has  no¬ 
thing  elle  important  in  his  models  ;  every 
other  particular  might  happen  to  common 
perfons.  The  l'econd  is  the  importance  of 
the  action  in  itfclf,  as  the  eftabiilhment  or 
abolition  of  lome  religion  or  date  ;  fuch  is 
the  fubjedt  chofen  by  Virgil,  and  in  this  he 
doubtlcls  excels  Homer.  The  adtion  of  the 
Henriade,  by  Voltaire,  re-unities,  in  a  plea- 
ling  manner,  this  double  advantage.  But 
Milton,  in  both  particulars,  excels  them 
all. 

F.  le  Bolfu  adds  a  third  method  for  ren¬ 
der  ng  the  adtion  interesting,  viz.  the  giv¬ 
ing  the  readers  an  higher  idea  of  the  per- 
fonages  of  the  poem  than  what  they  com¬ 
monly  entertain  ot  mankind  ;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  heroes  of  the  poem  with  the  [- re¬ 
lent  race  of  mortals. 

The  adt.on  ought  to  be  one,  that  is,  the 
poet  ought  10  confine  himlelf  to  one  tingle 
Mutinous  enterprjze,  executed  by  his  hero, 
and  not  take  the  whole  hiltory  of  his  life. 
The  Iliad  is  no  more  than  the  hiliory  of 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  the  Odyflev  that 
*jf  Uiyfies’s  return  to  Ithaca.  Hqmer 
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would  neither  deferibe  the  entire  life  of  the 
latter,  nor  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war. 
On  the  contrary,  Statius,  in  his  Achilleid, 
as  well  as  Lucan  in  his  Pharfalia,  has  heap¬ 
ed  together  too  many  lingle  events,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  their  works  the  name  of  epic 
poems.  They  may  indeed  be  called  he¬ 
roic,  becaufe  they  treat  of  heroes  ;  but  ws 
mult  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  unity 
ot  the  hero  with  the  unity  of  the  adtion. 
Epic  poetry  is  not  the  praife  of  an  hero, 
whom  we  propole  as  a  model,  but  the  re¬ 
cital  of  lome  great  and  Mutinous  aciion, 
which  is  given  as  an  example. 

In  Poetry  as  in  painting,  the  unity  of 
the  principal  action  does  not  hinder  us  from 
introducing  leveral  particular  incidents, 
and  thole  incidents  are  called  epifodes. 
The  delign  is  formed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  poem  ;  the  hero  of  it  attains  Ins 
end  . by  furmounting  every  obftacle  ;  and 
it  is  tne  recitals  of  ihofe  oppofiiions  which 
make  the  epifodes.  However,  all  thofe 
epilodes  depend  upon  the  principal  adtion, 
and  are  fo  connected  with  it,  and  fo  united 
with  each  other,  that  we  never  lole  fight 
either  of  the  hero  or  the  adtion  which  the 
poet  propofes  to  celebrate. 

The  action  of  an  epic  poem  ought  to  be 
marvellous;  that  is,  full  of  bold  adtions^, 
which  have  however  an  air  of  probability. 
Such  is  the  intervention  of  heathen  deities 
in  the  poems  of  the  ancients,  and  that  of 
the  paflions  perfoniiied  in  thofe  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  But  tho’  the  poet  may  fome.imes 
go  beyond  nature,  he  ought  never  to  Mock, 
realon.  An  action  may  be  either  fagaei- 
ouily  or  ridiculouily  marvellous. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  adtion 
■of  an  epic  poem,  Anilotle  obferves,  that  it 
is  lets  confined  than  that  of  tragedy.  The 
latter  ought  to  be  included  in  the  fpace  of 
one  day,  or,  as  they  fay,  between  two 
funs ;  but  an  epic  poem  is  not  confined  in 
refpect  to  time.  In  tact,  tragedy  is  re¬ 
plete  with  violent  paflion,  and  nothing  that 
is  violent  can  be  ot  lonv  duration  ;  but  vir- 
tucs  and  habitudes,  which  are  not  acquired 
inftantaneoullv,  are  proper  for  an  epic 
poem,  and  confequently  its  adtion  ought  to 
have  a  greater  extent.  F.  le  Boiiu  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  more  violent  the 
paffibns  of  the  principal  perfons  are,  the 
lets  time  the  action  ought  to  lait ;  and 
confequently  that  the  action  of  the  Iliad, 
the  foul  whereof  is  Achilles’s  anger,  lails 
but  feven  and  forty  days  ;  whereas  that  of 
the  Odvlfey,  where  prudence  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  quality,  latts  eight  years  and  a  hall  ; 
and  that  of  the  fEneiu,  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  nerfqnage  is  a  pious  and  humane  hero, 
nearly  level}  yews.  But  the  rule  o/  the 
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above  author  is  not  inconteftable,  nor  are 
hi s  fentiments,  either  with  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  Odylley  or  that  of  the  Iliad, 
ex  aft ;  for  thougn  the  epopee  may  include 
in  its  narration  the  aftions  of  feveral  years, 
yet  the  critics  are  generally  of  opinion, 
that  the  time  of  the  principal  aftion,  from 
the  place  where  the  poet  begins  his  narra¬ 
tion,  lhould  not  be  longer  than  one  year, 
as  the  time  of  the  aftion  of  a  tragedy 
ought  to  be  at  moft  but  one  day.  Ariftotle 
and  Horace,  however,  fay  nothing  of  this 
matter:  but  the  examples  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  prove  it.  The  duration  of  the  Iliad 
is  but  forty-feven  clays  :  the  Qdyfiey  does 
not  commence  till  the  departure  of  Ulyffes 
from  the  iiland  of  Ogygia  :  and  the  iEneid 
at  the  temped:  which  threw  tineas  upon 
the  coaft  of  Carthage.  Now,  reckoning 
from  thefe  two  epochs,  the  action  of  the 
Odyffey  is  bur  of  rwo  months  continuance, 
and  that  of  the  iEneid  one  year.  It  is  true 
that  Ulyfies,  while  with  Alcinous,  and 
-ZEneas,  while  he  days  with  Dido,  relate 
their  pad  adventures ;  but  thele  recitals 
are  introduced  merely  as  inch,  in  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  principal  action,  and  the 
courfe„of  years  which  were  taken  up  by 
thofe  events  make  no  part  of  the  duration 
of  the  poem  ;  as  in  tragedy,  the  events  re¬ 
lated  in  the  protalis,  and  which  only  tend 
to  explain  the  dramatic  aftion,  make  no 
part  of  its  duration  ;  therefore  the  error 
of  F.  le  Bolfu  is  futiiciently  evident. 

ACTIONS,  in.  ethics,  the  voluntary 
actions  of  a  man,  confidered  in  refpeft  to 
the  imputation  of  their  eifefts  in  common’ 
life. 

By  voluntary  aftions  we  mean  thofe 
which  depend  upon  the  human  will,  con- 
fidered  as  a  free  agent,  without  whofe  de¬ 
termination,  caufed  by  fome  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  adds,  and  preceded  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  underftanding,  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  ,  and  confequently  the  exiftence  or 
non-exiftence  of  them  is  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon. 

Human  actions,  include,  in  theft  ef- 
fence,  twei  particulars  ;  their  matter,  and 
their  form.  The  matter  comprehends  fe¬ 
veral  particulars,  as, 

x.  The  phyfical  motion  of  one  of  the 
natural  faculties  ;  for  inftance,  of  the 
motive  faculty  of  the  fenfitive  appetite,  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  f.nfes,  See.  We 
might  alfo  place  in  this  clafs  the  afts  of 
the  will  themfelves,  confidered  limply  in 
their  natural  exiftence,  fo  far  as  they  are 
the  effects  flowing  from  a  phyfical  faculty. 

2.  The  defsft  of  fome  phyfical  motion 
it  is  capable  of  producing;  for  we  are 
equally  obnoxious  and  punilliable  for  the 
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nns  of  omiiHoii  as  for  thofe  of  com  mi  f- 
fion. 

3.  It  is  not  only  our  proper  motions  and 
habitudes,  or  tire  able  nee  of  either  in  our 
ow:i  perlon,  that  can  couftitute  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  n?oral  actions  ;  but  alfo  the  mo¬ 
tions,  the  habits,  and  their  abfence, 
which  we  find  in  others,  provided  the 
whole  could  and  might  be  directed  by  our 
own  will. . 

4*  ^  i3  not  the  aftion  of  beafts,  or  the 
operations  of  vegetables,  and  inanimated 
bodies  in  general,  that  can  furnilh  the 
matter  of  any  moral  action,  fince  thefe 
fpecies  of  beings  are  fufceptible  of  being 
directed  by  our  will ;  and  hence  we  fee 
the  reafoii  why  the  owner  of  an  ox  that 
puih.es  with  his  horns,  was,  by  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  obliged  to  make  good  the  damage 
done  by  that  bealt,  provided  the  owner  was 
previoufly  apprifed  of  the  vicious  nature  of 
that  creature. 

5.  The  actions  of  another,  of  which  we 
are  the  paffive  lubjeft,  may  be  the  caufe 
of  a  moral  action,  at  leaftlo  far  as  we  have 
given  room  to  commit  fuch  action.  Thus 
a  woman,  who  has  been  violated,  is  con- 
fidered  as  in  fome  degree  culpable,  if  the 
imprudently  expol'ed  herielf  by  going  to 
places  where  fhe  had  no  real  bufinefs,  and 
by  that  means  put  herfelf  into  the  power 
ot  the  ravifher. 

I  he  eflence  of  moral  actions  confifls  in 
their  imputability,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  apply  that  term  to  the  quality  whereby 
the  effects  of  voluntary  aftions  may' be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  agent  as  their  author ;  and 
hence  the  agent  is  called  the  moral  caufe. 

ACTION,  in  the  military  art,  an  en¬ 
gagement  between  two  armies,  or  different 
bodies  of  troops.  It  is  alfo  ufecl  to  fignify 
iome  memorable  aft  performed  by  fome 
officer  of  commander. 

AC  f  ION ,  m  law,  the  right  of  demand¬ 
ing,  in  a  legal  manner,  what  is  any  man’s 
due  ;  or  the  proceis  brought  for  recovering 
the  lame. 

ACTIONS  are  either  criminal  or  civil. 

Criminal  ACTIONS  are  to  have  judg¬ 
ment  of  death,  as  murder,  robbery,  See. 
or  only  judment  for  damage  to  the  injured,, 
tine  to  the  king,  and  imprilonment.  Un¬ 
der  the  head  of  criminal  aftions  may  alfo 
be  ranked  penal  aftions,  which  lie  for 
lome  penalty  or  punifhment,  on  the  party 
iued,  whether  it  be  corporal  or  pecuniary. 
Alfo  aftions  upon  the  ftatute,  brought  on 
breach  of  any  ftatute,  or  aft  of  parliament, 
by  which  an  aftion  is  given  that  did  not 
lie  before  ;  as  where  a  perfon  commits 
perjury  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  the  in¬ 
jured  ihallhave  an  aftion  upon  the  ftatute* 

And 
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And  iaflly,  popular  aClions,  To  called, 
becaufe  any  psripn  may  bring  them  on  be¬ 
half  of  himfelf  and  the  crown,  by  in  for-- 
illation,  See.  for  the  breach  of  fome  penal 
ltatute. 

Civil  ACTIONS  are  divided  into  real, 
perfonal,  and  mixt.  Real  ACTION  is 
that  whereby  a  man  claims  a  title,  lands, 
tenements,  Sec.  in  fee,  or  for  life ;  and  this 
action  is  either  poflefiory,  or  anceftral;  pot-' 
lclforv,  where  the  lands  are  a  perfon’sown 
polfefhon  or  feifin  ;  anceftral,  when  they 
were  in  the  pofteffion  or  feifinof  his  ancel- 
tors.  Perfonal  ACTION,  is  that  brought 
by  one  man  again!!  another,  upon  any  con¬ 
tract  for  money  or  goods,  or  on  account  of 
trefpafs,  or  other  oifence  committed  ;  and 
thereby  the  debt,  goods,  chattels,  -Sec. 
claimed.  Mixt  ACTION,  one  lying  as  well 
for  the  thing  demanded  as  again!!  the  per- 
fon  who  has  it ;  and  on  which  the  thing 
is  recovered  with  damages  for  the  wrong 
fuftained  ;  fuch  is  an  aCtion  of '  waftefued 
again!!  a  tenant  for  life,  the  place  wafted 
being  recoverable,  with  treble  damages, 
for  the  wrong  done.  AH  actions  leem  to 
be  temporary.  A  real  aCtion  may  be  pre- 
fcribed  again!!  in  five  years  after  a  fine  le¬ 
vied,  or  recovery  fullered.  Writs  of  forme- 
don  for  any  title  to  lands  in  being,  muft 
be  fued  out  withm  twenty  vears.  Actions 
of  debt,  account,  detinue,  trover,  and  tref- 
pafs,  are  to  be  brought  within  fix  years  ; 
of  aft'auk  and  battery  within  four  years  ; 
and  of  Hander  within  two  years,  after 
eaul'e  of  action,  and  not  afterwards.  How., 
ever,  it  ought  to  be  obferyed,  that  the  right 
of  aCtion  in  thefe  cafes  is  faved  to  infants, 
feme  coverts,  and  perlbns  in  prilon,  or  be¬ 
yond  lea,  See.  fo  as  thev  commence  their 
luits  within  the  time  limited  after  their 
imperfections  are  removed.  Actions  may 
be  brought  again!!  all  perfons  whatever  ; 
hut  tiiofe  who  are  attained  of  high  trealon 
or  felony,  or  outlawed  or  excommunicated 
perfon,  See.  cannot  bring  any.  a&ion  till 
pardoued,  abfolved,  Sc c.  A  feme  covert 
muft  lue  with  her  hulband,  and  infants 
'  by  their  guardians.  ACTION  upon  the  Cafe, 
a  general  action  which  lies  for  the  redrefs 
of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  without  force, 
and  which,  by  law,  are  not  provided  again!!. 
This  at  prefent  is  the  mol!  frequent  of  all 
actions,  being  brought  in  all  cales,  where 
no  certain  form  has  been  eftabliihed  ;  and 
the  realon  why  it  is  called  an  aCtion  upon 
the  cafe,  is  becaule  the  whole  caufe  01- 
cafe  is  fet  forth  in  the  writ.  It  may  be 
brought  as  weft  where  there  is  another 
aCtion,  as  where  no  other  lies.  ACTION 
upon  the  Cafe  for  Words,  is  brought  where  a 
perfon  is  injured  in  his  reputation  3  and 
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for  words  which  affeCt  the  life,  office,  trade* 
i  See.  or  tend  to  the  lot's  of  preferment  in  mar¬ 
riage,  or  otherwile ;  or  to  the  difinherit- 
ance  or  other  damage  of  a  perfon.  AC- 
>  TION  of  a  writ,  is  when  a  perfon  pleads 
fome  matter  by  which  is  Ihewn,  that  the 
plaintift  had  no  caufe  to  have  the  writ' 

;  brought,  though,  perhaps,  he  may  have 
;  another  writ  for  the  fame  matter.  It  is 
1  hence  called  a  plea  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
writ,  in  contradiftinCfion  from  a  plea  to 
the  aftion. 

ACTION,  among  phyficians,  is  ap- 
,  plied  to  the  functions  of  the  human  body, 
whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  Vital 
aClions  are  thofe  without  which  life  could 
not  he  maintained.  Such  is  the  motion  of 
the  h  eart  and  lungs.  Under  animal  ac¬ 
tions  are  comprehended  the  fenfes,  imagi¬ 
nation,  judgment,  and  voluntary  motions,' 

.  without  which  we  could  not  live  comforta¬ 
bly.  Laltly,  natural  actions,  which,  tho' 

-  not  fo  immediately  neceffary  to  life  but 
that  we  may  live  fome  time  at  leaft  with¬ 
out  them,  yet  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to' 
our  well-being  ;  fuch  is  digeftion. 

AC  TION,  in  commerce,  is  a  termufed 
abroad  lor  a  certain  part  or  lhare  of  a  pub-  . 
lick,  company’s  capital  ilock.  Thus,  if  a- 
■  company  has  400,000  livres  capital  l!ock, 
this  may  he  divided  into  400  aCtions,  each 
confining  of  rooo  livres.  Hence  a  man 
is  faid  to  have  two,  four,.  Sec.  aClions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  has  the  property  of  two,' 
four,  Sec.  thoufand  livres,  capital  ffock. 

1  he  transferring  of  aClions  abroad  is  per¬ 
formed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  flocks 
are  with  us.  See  the  article  Stocks. 

ACTION  ,  in  oratory,  the  exprelfion  of 
the  countenance,  voice,  gefture,  Sec.  and 
which  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
fu bj.eC! .  AChon,  fays  Cicero,  is  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  body ;  it  has  two  part?,  the 
voice  and  the  gefture ;  the  one  ftrikes  the 
ears,  and  the  other  the  eves :  the  two 
fenles,  lays  Quintilian,  whereby  we  con¬ 
vey  our  fentiments  and  palfions  into  the 
fouls  ot  the  hearers.  Each  pallion  has  a 
tone  of  voice,  and  an  air  and  a  gefture  pe¬ 
culiar  and  proper  to  it.  The  ancients  ufed 
the  word  pronunciation  in  the  lame  fenfe ; 
Demofthenes  conlidered  this  as  the  fecond 
requifite  in  eloquence,  laying  it' down  as 
an  acknowledged  truth,  that  a  middling 
dilcourfe  delivered  with  all  the  force  and 
graces  of  action,  will  have  a  greater  effeCl 
on  the  audience  than  the  moil  eloquent 
difeourfe  deilitute  of  that  powerful 
charm. 

ACTION,  in  horfemanlhip,  implies  the 
motion  of  the  various  parts  of  a  bade  in 
doing  his  paces,  Src, 
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ACTION  of  the  Mouth}  in  horfeman- 
fhip,  fignifies  the  motion  of  a  horfe’s 
mouth  in  champing  on  his  bit,  whereby 
he  throws  out  a  great  deal  of  foam,  which 
keeps  his  mouth  always  frelh.  It  is  a 
mark  of  fire  and  vigour. 

ACTION,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
the  attitude  or  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs  of  fuch  fi¬ 
gures  as  are  reprefented,  and  whereby  they 
fieem  to  be  really  artuated  by  paffions. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  artion  of  fuch  a  figure 
■finely  exprelfes  the  paffions  with  which  it 
is  agitated  :  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame  expreffion 
with  regard  to  animals. 

ACTIVE,  an  epithet  applied  to  that  bo¬ 
dy  or  power  which  communicates  motion 
to  another  :  and,  in  this  acceptation,  the 
term  affine  is  oppofed  to  paffive. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  jullly  obferves  that 
the  vis  inertiae,  &c.  of  all  bodies  mull 
have  a  tendency  to  diminiih  the  quantity 
ef  motion  in  the  univerfe ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  is  a  neceffity  for  cer¬ 
tain  artive  principles  to  recruit  it:  among 
which  he  places  the  caufes  of  gravity  and 
fermentation.  He  adds,  that  there  is  very 
little  motion  in  the  univerfe  that  does  not 
flow  from  thele  principles  :  and,  as  the 
caufe  of  gravity  always  fubfifts  without 
being  in  the  leaf!  diminilhed  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  exertion  of  its  force,  it  becomes  a  per¬ 
petual  fource  of  artion. 

ACTIVE  Principles ,  in  chemiftry,  are 
thofe  fuppoled  to  art  of  themfelves, 
Without  any  neceffity  for  the  artion  of 
others. 

The  chemifts,  in  general,  diftinguilh 
the  principles  of  bodies  into  affi-ve  and 
pafive.  The  former  are  fpirit,  oil,  and 
fait ;  and  thofe  of  the  latter,  water  and 
earth.  But  we  cannot  admit  of  this  dif- 
tinrtion  ;  becaufe  as  thofe  principles  are 
merely  relative,  they  may  become  aftive 
in  fome  refperts,  and  paffive  in  others. 
Nor  does  there  appear  the  leaf!:  reafon  for 
placing  water  in  the  clafs  of  paffive  prin¬ 
ciples.  Mr.  Homberg,  and  ieveral  other 
chemifts,  make  only  one  artive  principle, 
namely,  fulphur  or  fire,  which  they  affert 
to  be  the  lource  of  every  artion  in  the 
univerfe.  See  the  article  Fire. 

ACTIVE,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to 
fuch  remedies  as  have  a  quick  artion,  or 
exert  their  force  fuddenlv  and  with  vigour. 

ACTIVE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to 
fuch  words  as  exprefs  an  artion  ;  and  is 
therefore  hppofed  to  paffive.  The  artive 
performs  the  artion,  as  the  paffive  receives 
it.  The  fire  burns ,  and  the  wood  is  burn¬ 
ed.  Burns  is  therefore  an  affine,  and 
burned  a  pafive  icrm. 
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Verbs  are  divided  into  artive  and  paf¬ 
five :  the  farmer  implies  that  the  fub'iert 
of  the  verb  performs  the  artion,  as,  1  love  ; 
an^l  the  latter  that  the  fubjert  receives  the 
artion,  as,  I  am  loved. 

We  fay  that  verbs  have  an  artive  and 
a  pafiive  voice;  that  is,  a  fucceffion  of  ter¬ 
minations  which  exprefs  an  artive  fenfe, 
and  another  feries  of  terminations  that 
imply  a  paffive  fenfe.  This  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  juft  with  regard  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  ;  but  the  Englilh  verbs  have  on¬ 
ly  an  artive  voice,  and  it  is  by  means  of  a 
periphrafis,  and  not  by  the  ailiftance  of  a 
particular  termination,  that  we  exprefs  a 
paffive  ferife. 

ACTIVITY,  the  power  of  arting,  or 
the  artive  faculty. 

J 

ACTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  every  per- 
fon  that  arts. 

ACTOR,  with  regard  to  the  Theatre, 
a  perfon  who  plays  a  part,  or  reprefents 
iome  character,  in  a  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance.  The  women  are  called  artrefles, 
but  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  artors.  The  drama  confiftcd  originally 
of  only  a  Ample  chorus,  who  fung  hymns 
in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  fo  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  artors  were  only  fingers  and  mufi- 
.  cians. 

Thefpis  was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to 
eafe  this  unformed  chorus,  introduced  a 
declaimer,  who  repeated  fome  heroic  or 
comic  adventure.  Efchylus,  finding  a 
Angle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  fecond,  and  changed  the  ancient 
recitals  into  dialogues.  Before  his  time, 
the  artors  daubed  themfelves  witl^  dregs 
of  wine,  and,  being  drawn  upon  a  tumbrel, 
amufed  the, fperta tors.  Efchylus  was  the 
firft  projertor  of  theatres.  He  alfo  dreffed 
his  artors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner,  and 
introduced  the  cothurnus  or  buikin.  So¬ 
phocles  added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent* 
the  various  incidents  in  a  more  natural 
manner:  and  here  the  Greeks  flopped  ; 
at  leaft  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  trar 
gedies  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame 
feene  ;  perhaps  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
.rule  of  the  dramatic  poem  never  to  admit 
more  than  three  fpeakers  at  a  time  on  the 
ltage  ;  a  rule  which  Horace  has  exprefled 
in  the  following  verfe  : 

Nec  quart  a  loqui  per fon  a  laboret. 

This  however  did  not  prevent  their  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  artors  in  comedy. 
Before  the  opening  of  a  play,  they  named 
their  artors  in  full  theatre,  together  with 
the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  mo¬ 
derns  have  fometimes  brought  a  greater 
number  of  artors  upon  the  llage,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  bulinefs  by  the  variety  of 
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perfons;  but  this  has  often  occafioned  a 
confufion  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece.  The 
ancient  adtors  were  malked,  and  obliged  to 
raife  their  voice  extremely,  in  order  to 
make  themfelvcs  heard  by  the  innume¬ 
rable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  am¬ 
phitheatres  :  they  were  accompanied  with 
a  player  on  the  flute,  who  played  a  pre¬ 
lude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played 
while  they  declaimed. 

Aftors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens, 
and  defpifed  at  Rome,  whera  they  were 
not  only  denied  all  rank  among  the  citi¬ 
zens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appeared 
upon  the  flage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe, 
and  deprived  of  the  right  of  fu’fffage  by 
the  cenlors.  Cicero,  indeed,  efteems  the 
talent  of  Rofcius,  but  he  values  his  virtues 
ftill  more  ;  virtues  which  diflinguiihed 
him  fo  remarkably  above  all  others  of  his 
profeliion,  that  they  feemed  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  theatre.  The  French 
have,  in  this  refpeft,  adopted  the  ideas  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  Engliih  thofe  of  the 
Greeks. 

ACTRESS,  a  woman  who  performs, 
reprefents,  or  afts  fome  character  on  the 
lfage. 

ACTUAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
things  as  ablolutely  fubfift.  Philofophers 
ufe  the  terms  aflual  heat,  aftual  cold,  &c. 
in  oppofition  to  virtual  or  potential ;  and 
divines,  that  of  aftual  grace  in  oppofition 
to  habitual. 

ACTUAL  Sin,  what  is  committed  by 
the  perfon  himfelf,  in  oppofition  to  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  or  that  he  contracted  from  being 
a  child  of  Adam. 

ACTUARY,  or  ACTUARIUS,  a 
clerk  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  regifter  the 
afts  and  conftitutions  of  the  convocation. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  actuary 
was  a  notary  or  clerk,  who  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  provifions  and  corn  delivered 
out  to  each  foldier. 

ACULEI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fpines 
or  prickles  found  upon  feveral  objects  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

ACULER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
Eorfe  when  in  working  upon  volts,  he  does 
not  go  far  enough  forward  at  every  motion, 
by  which  means  his  Ihoulders  take  up  too 
little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too 
near  the  center  of  the  volt. 

ACLTS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
two  diftincl  genufes  of  fifties,  one  called, 
in  Engliih,  the  needle  or  tobacco-pipe  fiih, 
and  the  other  the  gar-fiih.  The  former  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  but  not 
thicker  than  a  man’s  finger.  It  has  two 
.very  fmall  fins  near  the  gills,  and  another 
«n  the  back.  The  latter,  often  sailed  the 
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acus  of  Oppian,  is  alfo  long  and  fender, 
and  the  back  of  a  bluiih  green  colour.  Th« 
under  mandible  is  longer  than  the  upper, 
and  both  furniihed  with  iharp  teeth. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
things  as  terminate  in  a  Iharp  point  or 
edge ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
obtufe. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek* 

ACUTE  -Angle,  in  geometry,  that 
which  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle.  Se$ 
Angle. 

ACUTE-ANGLED  Triangle ,  a  trian¬ 
gle  whofe  three  angles  are  all  acute. 

ACUTE-ANGLED  Cone ,  according  to 
the  ancients,  a  right  cone,  whofe  axis 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  its  fide. 

ACUTE,  in  mulic,  is  applied  to  a  found 
or  tone  that  is  iharp  or  high,  compared  to 
fome  other  tone.  In  this  fenie,  acutt 
ftands  oppofed  to  gra  ve. 

ACUTE  Accent.  See  Accent. 

ACUTE  Difeafe,  among  phyficians,  that 
which  moves  with  velocity  to  a  crifis,  and 
is  attended  with  danger  3  in  this  fenfe  it 
is  oppofed  to  chronical. 

ADAGE,  a  proverb,  or  popular  feiw 
tence,  containing  fome  remarkable  obfer- 
vation. 

The  word,  according  to  Scaliger,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ad,  and  ogor. 

ADAGIO,  in  mulic,  the  firft  and  flow- 
eft:  of  the  four  principal  degrees  of  time 
eftabliihed  in  the  Italian  mufic.  When 
repeated,  it  fignifies  ftill  flower  time.  Th©- 
word  is  an  Italian  adverb,  and  fignifies 
llowly,  leifurely,  See. 

ADAMANT,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  diamond.  See  Diamond. 

AD  AMI  Pomum,  Adam’s  apple ;  in 
J  anatomy,  a  protuberance  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  throat. 

ADAMICA  Terra,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  fait,  glutinous,  fat,  and  mucilaginous 
fubftance,  refembling  a  jelly  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea. 

ADAMITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Ba- 
filidians  and  Carnocratians.  Epiphanius 
tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eftabliihed 
in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  and  to  be  fuch. 
as  Adam  was  at  the  moment  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
his  nakednefs.  They  detefted  marriage, 
maintaining  that  the  conjugal  union, 
would  never  have  taken  place  upon  earth, 
had  fin  been  unknown  ;  and  that  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  enjoying  women,  in  common, 
was  one  of  the  rights  which  flowed  from 
their  eftabliihment  in  original  purity, 
G  z  This 
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This  feft  did  not  laft  long  ;  but  it  was  re-  j  method  of  curing  this  is  by  an. ointment, 
vived  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one  Tan-  1  compofed  of  dragon’s  blood,  barley-meal, 
damus,  who  propagated  his  errors  at  Ant-  I  and  the  whites  of  eggs, 
werp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  I  ADDER’S  TONGUE,  in  botany,  the 
V.  He  maintained  that  there  ought  tobe  Engliih  name  of  the  oph  o-gloHum. 
no  diftindfion  between  priefts  and  laymen  ;  j  ADDICE,  or  ADZE,  a  kind  of  crook- 
and  that  fornication  and  adultery  were  j  ed  ax,  much  ufed  by  ihipwrjghts,  coopers, 
meritorious  actions.  J  &c.  . 

.  Tandamus  had  a  gVeat  numberof  fol-  I  *  ADDISON,  (Jofeph)  was  one  of  the 
lowers,  and  was  conllantly  attended  by  j  brighteft  geniufes  this  country  has  pro- 
three  thoufandof  thefe profligates  in  arms.  I  duccd.  He  was  the  fon  of  dean  Addilon, 
His  fe£l  did  not  however  continue  long  af-  and  was  born  at  Million,  near  Ambrel- 
ter  his  death  ;  but  another  appeared  under  I  bury,  in  Wiltihire,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
thf  name  of  Turlupins,  in  Savoy  and  Dau-  J  1672  ;  and  baptized  the  fame  day.  Hav- 
pliinv,  where  they  committed  the  mod  bru-  j  ing  received  the  hr  ft  principles  of  his  edu- 
tal  actions  in  open  clay.  About  the  begin-  I  cation,  he  was  removed,  to  the  Charter- 
ning  of  the  litteenth  century,  one  Picard,  !  houfe,  in  London,  where  he  contracted  a 
a  native  of  Flanders,  fpread  thefe  errors  j  fnendfhip  for  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  after¬ 
in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  Picard  pre-  r  wards  Sir  Richard,  which  laltecl  during 
tended  he  was  fent  into  the  world,  as  a  j  their  lives.  At  fifteen  he  was  entered 
new  Adam,  to  re-eftablilh  the  law  of  na-  in  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
tore  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  con-  L  loon  became  a  mailer  of  the  clafhcs.  He 
lifted  in  expoiing  every  part  of  the  body,  }  was  twenty  years  of  age  before  he  pub- 
and  having  all  the  women  in  common,  j  Iifhed  any  thing  in  Engliih,  and  then  his 
This  feift  found  alio  fome  partizans  in  Po-  J  Tranilation  of  Virgil's  fouith  Georgic,  his 
land,  Holland,  and  England.  I  verfes  to  Mr.  Dryden,  feveral  other  poems, 

ADAPTERS,  or  ADOPTERS,  among  |  and  his  Difqourfe  on  the  Georgies,  pro- 
chymilts,  veffels  in  the  form  of  hollow  t  cured  him  the  applaufe  of  that  excellent 
globes,  with  two  mouths  or  apertures  di-  j  poet ;  and  having  dedicated  a  poem  on  one 
^metrically  oppolite  to  each  other  ;  one  of  I  of  king  William’s  campaigns  to  the  lord 
which  admits  the  neck  of  the  retort  ;  and  J  keeper  Somers,  that  judicious  flatefman  not 
the  other  is  received  either  by  the  mouth  I  only  feconded  his  delire  to  travel,  but  pro¬ 
of  another  adopter,  or  into  the  mouth  of  j  cured  for  him  from  the  crown  an  annual 
the  receiver.  I  penfion  of  300I.  by  which  means  he  was 

ADAR,  the  name  of  the  twelfth  month  I  enabled  to  make  the1  tour  of  Italy  r  and  at 
•f  the  eccleliallical,  and  the  lixth  of  the  I  his  return  he  publiihed  an  account  of  his 
civil  year  among  the  Hebrews.  Itconfifls  I  travels,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  patron, 
of  twenty-nine  days,  and  an  fwers  to  the  J  At  the  death  of  king  William  his  pen- 
latter  end  of  our  February  and  the  begin-  I  lion  was  flopped,  and  he  remained  a  con¬ 
ning  of  March.  The  Jews  fall  on  the  fe-  j  liderable  time  unemployed.  But  in  the  year 
venth  of  this  month,  on  account  of  the  J  1704,  the  lord  trealurer  Godolphin  hap- 
dea’th  of  Moles;  on  the  thirteenth  in  imi-  I.  pened  to  complain  to  lord  Halifax,  that 
ration  of  the  Jews  of  Sufa,  who  then  failed  j  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  vidtory  at  Blen.- 
60  avert  the  evils  with  which  they  were  I  heim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in 
threatened  by  Hainan  ;  on,  the  fourteenth  I  the  manner  it  delerved  ;  and  intimated, 
they  celebrate  the  feail  of  Purim,  in  com-  I  that:  lie  would  take  it  kindly,  it  his  lord- 
memo  ration  of  their  deliverance  from  the  I  Ihip,  who  was  the  known  patron  of  the 
intended  cruelty  of  Haman.  I  poets,  would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of 

.  As  the  lunar  year,  which  the  Jews  fol-  doing  jullice  to  fo  elevated  a  fubjebl  ;  lord 
Jowed_  in  their  calculation,  is  lhorter  than  j  Halifax  replied  with  fome  quicknels,  that 
„rhe  folar  by  about  eleven  days,  which  at  J  he  was  well  acquainted  with  l'uch  a  per- 
the  end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  I  fon,  but  that  he  would  not  name  him; 
then  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month,  which  adding,  that  he  had  long  feen  with  indig- 
they  call  Vead<;r}  or  the.  fecond  Adar.  I  nation,  men  of  no  merit,  maintained  in 
ADA  ITS,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  I  pomp  and  luxury  at  the  public  expence, 
to  the  mutlins  brought  from  the  Eafl  In-  l  while  perfons  of  too  much  modefty,  with 
dies.  The  fineft  are  thofe'or Bengal,  and  j  great  abilities,  languilhed  in  oblcurity. 
run  about  three  quarters  wide.  J  The  treafurer  laid  he  would  pawn  h>s  ho- 

ADDER,  the  viper.  See  Viper.  nour,  whoever  his  lprdlhip  Ihould  name, 

ADDER-STUNG  ;  cattle  are  faid  to  I  might  venture  upon  this  theme  without 
be  adder-flung  when  their* udders  are  bit  fear  of  loling  his  time.  Upon  this  lord 
by  the  adder,  or  hedge-hog.  The  general  j  Halifax  named  Mr.  Addiivn,  but  infilled 

that 
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tiiat  the  treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to 
him,  which  he  promifed.  Accordingly 
he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Boyle,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  to  go  to  Mr.  Additbn  in 
his  name,  and  communicate  to  him  the 
bufinefs  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  fo 
obliging  a  manner,  that  he  readily  entered 
upon  the  talk.  The  lord-trealurer  law  a 
part  of  the  poem  before  it  was  finiihed, 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with-it,  that  he  imme-  1 
diately  made  him  a  commiffioner  of  ap- 
peals.  Two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
under-fecretary  of  date  :  after  this  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  keeper  of  the  records  in  that 
kingdom.  He  altiltcd  Sir  Richard  Steele 
in  writing  the  Tatler,  till  its  conclulion 
in  1 71 1.  And  Sir  Richard  having  loon 
after  formed  the  plan  of  the  Spectator, 
coniulted  Mr.  Addifon  about  it,  who  fur- 
nilhed  the  greatell  part  or  thofe  papers 
which  are  in  highelt  efteem,  which  he 
marked  with  fome  letter  in  the  word 
Clio.  In  17x3  his  Cato  appeared  on  the 
dage,  and  with  the  applaufe  of  every 
party,  ran  thirty-five  nights.  He  after¬ 
wards  had  a  ihare  in  the  Guardian,  &c. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  queen  the  lords 
judices  appointed  him  their  fecretary.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  Mr.  Addifon  wras  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  trade.  In  1716  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Warwick,  and  was  the 
next  year  appointed  by  king  George  I. 
one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  date  : 
but  his  health,  which  had  been  before 
impaired  by  an  adhmatic  diforder,  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  by  his  advancement.  He 
therefore  religned  his  olfice,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  writing  A  Treatife  on  the 
Chridian  Religion ;  hut  a  fevere  relapfe 
put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1719,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

ADDIT  AMENT.  fomething  added  to 
another.  Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingre¬ 
dients  added  to  a  medicine  already  com¬ 
pounded,  additaments. 

ADDITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
uniting  feveral  things  together,  or  adding 
ene  thing  to  another. 

ADDITION,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  fil'd 
ef  the  four  fundamental  rules  or  operations 
wf  that  fcience,  and  confids  in  finding  a 
certain  number  equal  to  two  or  more  num- 
.bcrs  taken  together,  or  in  finding  the  mod 
limple  expredion  of  a  number  according  to 
the  ebabljJhed  notation ;  the  number  fo 
found  being  called  their  fum. 

The  algebraic  fign  or  character  of  ad¬ 
dition  is  -j-,  commonly  pronounced  plus. 
Thus  44-5  lignifies  the  lum  or  aggregate 
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of  4  and  5,  in  reading  which  we  fay,  four 
plus  five. 

The  addition  of  fingle  numbers,  or 
thofe  confiding  of  one  digit  only,  is  very 
eafv.  For  example,  it  is  evident  that  5 
and  8,  or  5  8,  make  13. 

In  compound  numbers,  addition  is  per¬ 
formed  by  writing  down  the  given  num¬ 
bers  in  vertical  columns,  placing  units  un¬ 
der  units,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under 
hundreds,  See.  and  then  taking  leparately 
the  fum  of  all  the  columns.  This  will  be 
rendered  very  plain,  by  an  example.  Sap- 
pofe  it  were  required  to  add  together  tire 
numbers  1773  and  123,  fet  them  down  ia 
the  proper  ranks  under  each  other,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

1773 

X  '•>  J 

1  "5  * 

1896  fum,  or  total. 

Begin  by  adding  the  units,  faying,  3 
and  3  make  6,  which  write  down  under 
the  column  of  units  ;  then  proceeding  to 
the  column  of  tens,  lay  2  and  7  make  9, 
(tens)  which  are  equivalent .  to  tens,  fet 
down  therefore  9  under  the  column  of 
tens;  lallly,  proceeding  to  the  column  of 
thoufands,  where  there  is  but  one  digit  or 
figure,  write  it  under  that  column,  and  the 
fum  or  total  of  theie  numbers  collected, 
will  be  1896,  as  above. 

So  that,  to  perform  this  operation,  all 
the  units  of  the  nrft  column  mult  be  col¬ 
lected  or  added ;  and  if  the  turn  of  the 
units  does  not  exceed  9,  fuch  lum  mult  be 
written  under  the  column  of  units ;  but  if 
it  be  greater  than  9,  the  number  of  tens 
mult  be  kept  in'  memory  to  be  carried  to 
the  next  column  of  tens;  and  in  cafe  there 
be  anv  units  over  and  above  the  tens,  thev 
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mult  be  fet  under  the  column  of  units; 
but  if  there  be  no  overplus,  then  o  muftbe 
put  there,  to  fignifv  that  there  are  no 
units,  and  the  tens  only  are  to  be  carried  to 
the  next  column  of  tens,  where  the  fame 
method  is  to  be  lfri&ly  obferved  as  in  the 
foregoing  ;  becaufe  10  units  make  x  ten, 
xo  tens  1  hundred,  10  hundreds  1  thou- 
fand.  See. 

Thus  to  'add  together  the  numbers 
76948  -f-  24630  -j-  1462  -j-  536  ;  plaqe 
them  as  in  the  former  example  : 

.  7694-8 

24639 
1462 

536 


103576  fum. 
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And,  having  drawn  a  line  under  them, 
fay  6  and  2  make  8,  and  S  make  16  : 
where  there  are  1  ten  and  6  units  ;  write 
therefore  6  under  the  column  of  units,  and 
keep  m  mind  r  (ten)  to  be  carried  to  the 
column  op  tens,  where  fay  1  (ten)  and  3 
make  4,  and  6  make  10,  and  3  make  13, 
and  4  make  17  (tens),  equal  to  1  hun¬ 
dred  and  7  tens  ;  wherefore,  under  the 
column  of  tens,  write  7,  and  carry  1 
hundred  to  the  column  of  hundreds,  where 
the  operation  is  to  be  purfued,  faying  1 
(hundred  carried)  and  3  make  6,  and  4 
make  10,  and  6  make  16  and  9  make  25 
(hundreds),  equal  to  2  thoufands  and  5 
hundreds  ;  wherefore  place  5  under  the 
column  of  hundreds,  and  carry  2  (thou¬ 
fands)  to  that  of  thoufands,  where  fay  2 
(thoufands)  and  1  make  3,  and  4  make 
7,  and  6  make  13,  equal  to  13  thoufand  ; 
write  therefore  3  under  the  column  of 
thoufands,  and  carry  1  to  the  column  of 
tens  of  thoufands,  where  fay  1  (ten  thou- 
fand)  and  2  make  3,  and  7  make  10  (tegs 
of  thoufands,  equal  to  1  hundred  thou¬ 
fand)  ;  you  mull:  therefore  write  o  under 
the  column  of  tens  of  thoufands,  to  fig- 
ftifv  that  there  are  none  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  place  before  it  1,  which  fi- 
nilhcs  the  operation,  and  makes  the  fum 
total  103576. 

ADDITION  of  different  Denominations. 
When  the  numbers  are  of  different  de¬ 
nominations,  or  when  they  contain,  for 
example,  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  ; 
or  yards,  feet  and  inches,  care  mull:  be 
taken  to  place  pence  under  pence,  (hillings 
under  ihillings,  pounds  under  pounds,  See. 
and  work  as  before.  Suppofe  for  in- 
ftance,  the  following  numbers  were  to  be 
added,  240/.  14J.  6 d.  86/.  ioj.  e\.d.  -j- 
4/.  95.  3  d.  difpofc  of  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  ; 

f.  s.  d. 

240  14  6 

86  10  4 

4  9  3 

331  14  1  fum 

And,  having  drawn  a  line  undCr,  be¬ 
gin  with  the  pence,  faying  3  and  4  make 
7,  and  6  make  13  peace,  equal  to  1  mil¬ 
ling  and  i  penny  ;  write  therefore  1  pen¬ 
ny  under  the  column  of  pence,  and  carry 
l  (billing  to  the  column  of  ihillings,  and 
fay  1  and  9  make  10,  and  4  make  14 
Ihillings,  equal  to  4  ihillings,  and  r  to 
be  carried  to  the  tens  of  ihillings,  where 
fay  r  and  r  make  2,  and  1  make  3  (tens 
of  ihillings),  which  exceeding  1  pound  by 
1  ten  ihillings,  fet  down  1  in  the  column 
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of  tens  of  (hillings,  and  carry  the  fuper- 
fluous  2  tens  of  ihillings,  equal  to  1  pound, 
to  the  column  of  units  of  pounds,  and 
then  add  up  the  ftveral  numbers  of  pounds 
as  has  been  before  directed,  and  the  fum 
total  will  be  found  to  be  331/.  14 s- 

ADDITION  of  Decimals  is  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  whole  num¬ 
bers,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample  : 

475, ^73 

126,730 

32,°67 

i,333 

635,803 

See  the  article  Decimal. 

In  the  addition  of  vulgar  fraflions, 
when  two  or  more  fra  Cl  ions  are  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  into  one  fum,  reduce  all  the  given 
fractions  to  fimple  fractions,  of  one  unit, 
and  one  denominator,  if  they  are  not  fo 
alread  v  ;  then  the  fum  of  the  numerators, 
being  made  a  numerator  to  the  common 
denominator,  make  the  fractional  fum 
fought  ;  which  may  be  farther  reduced  as 
the  cafe  admits.  See  Fractions. 

ADDITION  of  Algebra ,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  indeterminate  quantities,  defigned 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  performed 
by  joining  the  quantities  with  their  pro¬ 
per  figns,  and  reducing  thofe  which  are 
capable  of  reduction,  that  is,  fimilar  mag¬ 
nitudes.  See  Similar  and  Algebra. 

Thus  a ,  added  to  the  quantity  b,  makes 
a  -{-  b,  and  a  joined  with — b ,  makes  a — bt 
—  a  and  —  b ,  makes  — a  —  />,  7  a  and  9  a 
makes  7  a  -f-  9  a —  16  a  ;  for  7  a  and  9  a 
are  fimilar  magnitudes. 

When  algebraical  magnitudes,  required 
to  be  added  together,  are  compounded  of 
feveral  terras,  of  which  fome  are  fimilar  ; 
for  mltance,  if  the  polynomial  3  a%  bt— 
5  c  y4  — 4  d  r  — 2  y,  were  to  he  added  to  the 
polynomial —  s  -j-  4  c  A  —  a*  2  bt  4  4  rt 
write  down  fir  ft  one  of  thele  polynomials, 
juft  as  it  is  given. 

3  a 2  bt —  5  c  y4  —  4  d  r  2  s 
—  ad  bt  -|-  4  c  A  -j-  4  d  r  —  s 

ad  bZ  —  c  s4  -j-  j  fum. 

Then  difpofe  the  other  polynomial  un¬ 
der  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fimilar 
terms  may  fall  cured  ly  under  one  another; 
draw  a  line  under  both  thus  difpofed,  and, 
reducing  fuccetiively  the  fimilar  terms  to 
their  moll  fimple  expreffions,  the  inms  of 
the  two  polynomials  will  be  found  to  be 

2  az  b'  —  cy4  -j-  y,  placing  an  afterifk  or 
o  under  luch  terms  as  totally  deftroy  each 
other. 
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Note,  fuch  quantities  are  called  fimilar, 
!«  algebra,  as  have  the  lame  letters,  and  I 
precisely  the  fame  number  of  letters  ; 
fo  5  aid  and  z  a  b  d  are  fimilar  magni¬ 
tudes,  the  former  lignitying  that  the  mag¬ 
nitude  a  b  d  is  taken  5  times,  and  the  lc- 
cond  that  it  is  taken  2  times,  in  the  whole  ; 
therefore  it  is  taken  7  times,  and  there¬ 
fore  ihould  be  written  7  a  b  d,  inftead  of 
$abd-\-zabd',  and  as  the  expreffion 
7  a  b  d  is  more  limple  than  ,5  a  b  d  -j-  ■ 
2 .abd,  it  is  faid  in  this  cafe  to  be  reduced 
to  the  moll  limple  expreffion. 

In  order  to  difcern  limilar  algebraic 
magnitudes  readily,  there  is  no  need  of 
giving  attention  to  their  coefficient  ;  but 
the  letters  Ihould  be  written  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order.  Notwithftaiiding  2  bad,  be 
the  fame  thing  as  2  a  b  d  or  2  d  b  a ,  yet 
care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  invert  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  alphabet  ;  we  Ihould  not  write 
z  a  b  d  inftead  of  2  b  a  d,  or  of  2  b  d  a. 
This  ferves  to  make  the  computation  the 
clearer,  5  a  b  d  and  2  a  b  d  appear  more 
like  limilar  magnitudes  than  5  bad  and 

2  b  d  a,  which  vet  are  the  fame  as  the 
former.  The  quantities  3  b'~  c  and  4  b~  c, 
are  like  wife  limilar  magnitudes;  but  the 
magnitudes  4  a3  f  and  2  a3  are  not  limilar/ 
though  they  have  the  common  quantity  #3, 
it  being  elfential  to  fimilar  magnitudes,  to 
have  the  fame  letters  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  letters. 

Obferve  farther,  that  pofitive  quantities, 
or  thofe  affefted  with  the  lign  -j-,  are  di¬ 
rectly  oppolite  to  negative  quantities,  or 
thofe  preceded  by  the  lign  of  —  :  thus 
when  the  quantities  propoled  to  be  added 
are  fimilar  and  alfeited  with  contrary 
ligns,  they  wholly  or  partly  deftroy  one 
another  ;  that  is,  in  cafe  one;  be  greater 
than  the  other,  there  is  deftroyed  in  the 
greateft  a  part  equal  to  the  leall,  and  what 
remains  is  the  difference  between  the 
greateff  and  the  leall,  affefted  with  the 
lign  of  the  greatefl. 

Now  as  this  operation,  or  reduction, 
falls  always  upon  the  coefficients  :  it  is 
manifelt  that  5  df  and  —  3  d  f  are  re- 
ducibleto  -f-  2  d  f  fince  -f-  ^dfihews  that 
the  quantity  d  f  is  taken  5  times,  and  — 

3  df  alfo  Ihews  that  the  fame  quantity  d  f 
is  3  times  re  rafted  :  but  the  lame  quan¬ 
tity  taken  5  timers,  and  fubdufted  3  times, 
is  the  fame  as  if  taken  but  twice. 

In  like  manner  -{-5  f  m  and,  —  6  fm, 
will  be  reduced  to  i/«,  or  limply  to  f  m  •, 
for  —  6  f  m  is  the  quantity  f  m  6  times 
fubdufted,  and  -J-  sf m  is  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  taken  5  times  ;  the  remaining  quan¬ 
tity  f  m  muff  therefore  be  negative,  and 
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consequently  muff  be  — f  nu  S;e  Ne¬ 
gative.’ 

ADDITION  of  Irrationals,  or  funds. 
In  thefe  operations  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  if  the  furds  are  not  of  the  lame  de¬ 
nomination,  they  muff  be  made  to  be  fo  : 
in  which  cafe,  if  they  are  commenfurablr 
to  each  other,  add  the  rational  quantities 
without  connefting  them  by  any  lign  ; 
and  to  the  fum  put  the  radical  lign. 

ADDIT  ION  of  Logarithms.  See  tha? 
article  Logarithms. 

ADDI  riON  of  Ratios ,  is  the  fame 
with  compofition  of  ratios.  See  Ratio. 

ADDITIONS,  among  diffilier's,  all 
fuch  things  as  are  added  to  the  waih  or 
liquor,  while  fermenting,  to  increafe  the 
quantity  and  vinofity  of  the  fpirit,  or  to 
give  it  a  particular  flavour.  See  Distil- 

l  A  TION. 

ADDITIONS,  in  law,  the  titles  given 
to  a  man  belides  his  chriftian  and  furname, 
implying  his  effate,  degree,  myffery, 
trade,  place  of  abode,  &c.  Thefe"  addi¬ 
tions  were  ordained  10  prevent  one  man’s 
being  molefted  inftead  ol  another,  and 
that  each  individual  might  be  certainly 
known,  and  bear  his  own  burden.  Ad¬ 
ditions,  in  heraldry,  ffgnify  fome  things 
added  to  a  coat  of  arms  as  marks  of  hon¬ 
our. 

ADDITIONAL,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  fomething  added  to  the  ulual  fum 
or  quantity. 

ADDITIONAL  Duties,  in  commerce, 
lignify  thofe  duties  which  are  charged 
upon  certain  commodities,  over  and  above 
what  they  ufed  to  pay  formerly. 

ADDITIVE,  fomething  to  be  added. 
Thus  we  fay  additive  quantities,  ratios, 
equations,  &c. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  f-nfe,  im¬ 
plies  the  conducting  any  affair  with  Hull, 
dexterity,  and  propriety. 

ADDRESS,  m  a  particular  acceptation, 
a  congratulation,  petition,  requeft,  or  re- 
monftrance,  prefented  to  the  king  in  the 
name  of  fome  confiderable  body  of  men. 

ADDRESS,  in  commerce,  is  the  di-’ 
reftion  on  the  back  of  a  letter  or  packet, 
lent  bv  the  poll  or  fome  meflenger. 

ADDUCTION,  in  anatomy,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  adduftors,  or  adducent  muf- 
cles. 

ADDUCTORS,  or  Adducext  Muf 
cles,  in  anatomy,  a  general  name  for  fuch 
mufcles  as  ferve  to  draw  one  part  of  the 
body  towards  another  ;  and  confequently 
are  antagonifts  to  the  abduftors. 

ft  he  word  is  formed  from  ad,  to,  and 
ducoy  to  lead,  or  draw. 
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ADDUCTOR  fydicis ,  a  mufcle  of  the 
index:,  or  forefinger,  arifing  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  hill  bone  of  the  thumb, 
and  terminating  in  ’.he  firft  bone  of  the 
fore-finger,  which  it  draws  towards  the 
thumb. 

ADDUCTOR  Oculi,  a  mufcle  of  the 
eye,  which,  by  its  action,  draws  the  pu¬ 
pil  towards  the  nofe.  It  is  alfo  called 
Bibitorius,  becaule  it  directs  the  eye  to¬ 
wards  the  cup  in  drinking. 

ADDUCTOR  Poll  ids ,  a  mufcle  of  the 
thumb  which  nfes  tendinous  in  common 
with  the  addu&or  indicts,  and  afcends 
obliquely  towards  a  broad  termination  at 
the  Superior  part  of  the  firft  bone  in  the 
thumb  :  its  ui’e  is  to  bring  the  thumb 
near  the  fore-finger. 

ADDUCTOR  Pollicis  Pedh>  a  mufcle 
of  the  great  toe.  It  arifes  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  os  cuneiforme  tertium, 
and  is  infer  ted  into  the  internal  part  of  the 
offa  fefiamoideia  of  the  great  toe,  which 
it  draws  nearer  the  reft. 

ADELLA,  or  ADEN  A,  the  Italian 
name  of  a  fijh,  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  river  Po,  in  Italy.  It  fometimes  in- 
creafes  to  the-  weight  of  one  thoufatul 
pounds,  and  is  taken  with  a  very  large 
hook  faflened  to  the  end  of  a  chain  ;  and 
they  are  obliged  to  draw  it  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  differs  from 
a  fturgeon,  both  in  being  a  river-fiih,  and 
in  its  bulk.  When  it  arrives  at  a  certain 
fize,  it  loofes  the  barbs  it  had  before,  like 
thofe  of  a  fturgeon.  The  flcfh  of  a  ftur¬ 
geon  is  firm,  and  of  a  pleafant  talfe  ;  but 
that  of  this  fiili  is  foft,  and  not  fo  agreeable. 

ADEMTION,  in  the  civil  law,  the 
revocation  of  a  grant,  or  donation. 

ADENANTHERA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  whofe  flower  is  of  a  eam- 
panulated  form,  and  confifls  of  five  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  decandria-cJafs  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  with  a  long  comprefled  pod,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  round  leeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  a  defeription  of 
the  glands. 

ADENOIDES,  glandulous,  or  of  a 
glandular  form,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
prolf atse.  See  Pros tstje. 

ADENOSES  Ab(cefi'us,  in  furgery,  a 
hard  crude  tumour,  reftmbling  a  gland, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  refolved. 

ADEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  fat,  or 
fuet,  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  diftin- 
gtriined  from  pinguedo  ;  but  moft  writers 
ufe  the  two  terms  indifferently. 

ADEPTS,  a  name  given  to  thofe  al- 
chemiils  who  pretend  to  havedifeovered  the 
phiioibphers  ftone,  and  the  univerfal  re¬ 
medy. 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 

adipijcor ,  to  obtain. 

ADEQUATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  fomething  exactly  correfponding  to, 
or  exprefhve  of,  another. 

ADEQUATE  Ideas ,  thofe  ideas  which 
perfectly  rep  refen  t  all  the  parts  or  proper¬ 
ties  of  another.  See  the  article  Id&a. 

ADER,  in  natural  hiftorv,  the  name 
of  a-velrv  curious  fhell,  of  a  fine  fky-blu e 
colour,  with  yellow  rays  one  over  another 
towards  the  bottom.  It  is  very  fmall,  be¬ 
ing  never  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  three  twelfths  of  an  inch  broad. 
It  is  pointed  at  the  top,  and  has  flight 
folds  near  the  hinge,  where  there  is  alfo  a 
fmall  cavity. 

ADFECTED  Equations ,  in  algebra,  an 
equation  wherein  the  unknown  quantity 
is  found  in  two  or  more  different  powers. 
See  Equation. 

ADHATIDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
a  Angle  leaf  divided  into  two  lips,  of  which 
the  upward  is  bent  backwards,  and  the 
lower  again  divided  into  three  fegmeuts. 
The  pilfil,  which  is  fixed  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  flower,  in  the  manner  of  a  nail, 
becomes  a  fruit  or  capfule,  fist  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  cells,  containing  feveral 
fmall  comprefled  feeds. 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
flicking  or  adhering  of  two  bodies  toge¬ 
ther,  either  by  their  own  proper  adfion, 
or  the  compreflion  of  fome  external  fluid. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  to,  and 
heereo,  to  cleave. 

Anatomifts  find  in  diflefifions,  adhe- 
fions  of  the  lungs  to  the  fides  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  pleura,  or  diaphragm  ;  or  of  the 
heart  to  its  pericardium,  kc. 

ADHESION,  in  philofophy.  Sec  At¬ 
tract  i  o  N  of  Cohefion. 

ADHESION,  among  logicians,  is  the 
maintaining  fome  tenet,  merely  on  ac 
count  of  its  fuppoled  advantage,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  fupported  by  any 
pofitive  evidence. 

ADJACENT,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch 
things  as  adjoin  to  or  are  lituated  near 
each  other. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad ,  to,  and 
jaceoy  to  be  fituate. 

ADIANTHUM,  maidenhair,  in  the 
materia  medica,  an  evergreen  plant,  with 
blender,  fmooth,  ihining,  blackifh  ftalks  ; 
producing  no  manifeft  flower.  The  leeds 
are  a  fine  dull,  lying  in  roundifh  fpecks 
about  the  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves 
which  curl  over  and  cover  them.  There 
are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant  dillinguifhed 
in  the  following  manner  : 
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.  A  t).I  A  NT  HUM  Vcrum ,  or  Capillus  Ve- 
tteris ,  true  maidenhair.  A  plant  about 
half  a  foot  high,  with  flverai  pinnae  of 
little  roundilh  tinuated  or  nearly  triangular 
leaves  towards  the  tops-of  the  ftalks. 

ADI  AN  THU  M  Canadcnf,  Canada 
maidenhair;  fomewhat  larger,  with  fpread- 
irig  branches.' 

The  hill  fort  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and 
the  l'outhern  parts  of  France,  from  whence 
the  dry  leaves  are  fometimes  brought  to 
us.  The  fecond,  a  native  of  America,  is 
cultivated  in  iome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  both  have  a  flight  fvveet- 
ifih,  roughiih'  tafte,  and  a  pleafant,  but 
weak  fmell,  very  perceptible  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  them.  They  readily 
give  out  to  the  water  the  whole  of  then 
imell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue  :  the 
infufions  are  not  ungrateful  ;  particularly 
that  of  the  Canada  lore,  whole  flavour  is 
plealanter  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the 
other.  Infufions  or  decoctions  of  them, 
yield  a  moderately  rough,  bitteriih’,  mu¬ 
cilaginous  extract.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
w  ne  exvradbs  their  tafte  and  flavour,  and 
gains  from  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but 
ditfolves  little  of  the  mucilaginous  fuL- 
ftance,  in  which  a  conflderable  part  cf 
their  virtue  con'fifts  :  the  extract  obtained 
bv  infpifating  the  tincture,  is  lefs  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  ftronger  in  tafte,  than  that 
made  with  water.  Maidenhair  has  been 
long  efteemed  againft  diforders  of  the 
breaft ;  for  promoting  expectoration,  fof- 
tening  recent  coughs,  and  allaying  the 
tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by  de¬ 
finitions  of  rheum.  For  thefe  purpofes, 
a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  flavoured  with 
orange-flower  water,  has  been  ulually 
brought  from  France  ;  and  a  fyrup  of 
the  Canada  for;,  made  with  maple  fugar, 
15  fometimes'  received  from  America.  The 
virtue  of  the  maidenhair  is  obtainable, 
.however,  to  much  better  advantage,  by 
drinking  an  infufion  of  the  herb  as  tea, 
Aveetened  either  with  fugar,  or  bvthe  ad-, 
dition  of  a  little  liquorice.  The  Englifh 
maidenhair  has  been  commonly  fubftku- 
ted  in  the  pectoral  fyrups  and  infufions 
made  among  us  :  the  Canada  fpecies, 
which  appears  to  be  fuperior  to  both,  is 
laid  -to  have  been  long  made  ufe  of  in 
France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  practice  in  this  country.  Lewis’s  Hijiory 
ef  the  Materia  Medica. 

ADJEC  riVE,  in  grammar,  a  word 
ex;  t*.  five  of  fome  quality  belonging  to  the 
fubitantive. 

But  as  every  quality  fuppofos  afubftance, 
of  which  it  is  the  quality  ;  it  follows,  that 
every  adjective  fuppofos  a  fubitantive.  If 
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we  fay  the  fine,  touches  you  ;  the  true  ought 
to  be  the  fob  jest  of  our  enquiries  ;  the  good 
is  preferable  to  the  hatidjeme  ;  the  rich  re¬ 
lieve  vou,  See.  it  is  evid.nt  that  we  confi- 
der  thefe  qualities  fo  far  onlv  as  they  are 
attached  to  fome  fubftance  or  agent  :  the 
fine,  that  is,  the  fobftance  which  is  fine  ; 
the  true ,  or  that  which  is  true,  See.  In 
thefe  examples,  the  ft/e,  the  true,  &c.  arc 
not  merely  adjectives :  they  are  adjectives 
ufed  fubftantively  ;  they  denote  any  agent 
whaifoever,  provided  that  agent  be  fine, 
true,  good,  Ssc.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
thefe  words  are  both  adjectives  and  1  u li¬ 
ft  antives  at  the  fame  time  ;  they  are  fub- 
ftantives  becaufe  they  denote  an  agent  ; 
they  are  adjectives,  becaufe  they  alfign  a 
certain  qual.fication  to  the  agents 

There  are  as  many  fpecies  of  adjectives 
as  there  are  fpecies  of  qualities,  manners, 
and  relations. 

We  do  not  know  the  eftence  of  the  fub- 
ftances  themfelves,  we  know  them  only  by 
the  imprefiions  they  make  upon  our  fenfes ; 
and  therefore  we  give  the  objedt  Inch  and 
fuch  qualities  as  are  proper  to  the.fenfti 
thofe  imprefiions  aflc'dt :  if  the  eyes  are 
affedted,  we  fay  that  the  objedt  is  colour¬ 
ed  ;  that  it  is  e.ther  white,  black,  red, 
blue,  Seed  If  it  aifedts  the  tafte,  we  deno¬ 
minate  it  either  fweet,  bitter,  four,  unfa* 
voury,  See.  If  it  regards  the  fonfeof  feel¬ 
ing,  the  objedt  is  either  rough,  fmooth, 
hard,  loft,  fat,  oily,  dry,  See.  See.  Con- 
fequently  the  words  white,  black,  red, 
blue,  fweet,  bitter,  four,  unfavory)  <kc. 
are  fo  many  qualifications  given  to  objects, 
and  therefore  fo  many  adjedtives  ;  and  be- 
catife  thefe  imprefiions  are  caufied  by  the 
action  of  phyfical  objedts  upon  our  fenfes, 
we  may  properly  call  thefe  words  by  tho 
name  of  phyfical  adjedtives.  It  will  how¬ 
ever  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objedt  fimilar  to  the  f* n Ti¬ 
me  nt  they  excite  in  us  ;  all  we  can  infer 
from  hence  is,  that  fuch  objedts  have  the 
property  of  exciting  in  us  fuch  a  fenfation, 
or  fuch  a  fentiment,  according  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  our  organs,  and  the  laws  of 
univerfal  mechanifm.  A  needle,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  fuch  an  objedt,  that  if  the  point 
of  it  be  forced  into  the  fain,  the  party  will 
feel  a  fenfation  of  pain  ;  but  this  fenfati¬ 
on  will  be  peculiar  to  the  perfon  a  fiddled, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  needle;  we  may  fay 
the  fame  of  everv  other  fenfation.  There 
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are  alfo  metaphylical  adjedtives,  which 
are  equally  numerous,  and  from  which  wt# 
might  form  as  many  different  dalles  as 
there  are  kinds  of  contemplations  under 
which  the  mind  may  confider  phyfical  and 
metaphylical  objedts.  As  we  are  accuf- 
H  torned 
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fomed  to  qualify  phyfical  beings,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  immediate  impreifions  they 
make  upon  us  ;  fo  that  we  alfo  qualify 
metaphyfical  and  abftraCl  beings  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  confiderations  of  our  men¬ 
tal  faculty,  with  refpeCt  to  thefe  beings. 
The  adjectives  that  exprefs  thefe  fpecies  of 
contemplations  are  what  we  call  metaphy¬ 
fical  adjectives.  Perhaps  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  will  better  explain  what  we  mean 
by  metaphyfical  adjectives  .  Suppofe  a 
row  of  trees  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  plain, 
and  that  two  perlons  are  juft  entered  this 
row,  one  at  the  one  end,  and  the  other  at 
the  other  ;  each  of  thefe,  obferving  the 
trees  of  this  row,  fays,  this  is  the  hr  ft  ;  fo 
that  the  tree  which  each  perfon  calls  the 
firfl,  is  the  laft  with  regard  to  the  other. 
Thus  firft  and  laft,  together  with  the  other 
nouns  of  ordinal  number,  are  nothing  more 
than  metaphyfical  adjectives  ;  or  more 
properly  adjectives  of  relation  and  nume¬ 
ral  affinity.  The  nouns  of  cardinal  num¬ 
bers,  fuch  as  two,  three,  four,  &x.  are  al¬ 
fo  metaphyfical  adjectives,  becaufe  they 
fierve  to  qualify  a  collection  of  individuals. 
Great  and  little  are  alfo  metaphyfical  ad- 
jeCtives  ;  for  any  objeCt  is  neither  great 
nor  little  confidered  in  itfelf ;  it  acquires 
thofe  appellations  only  from  its  relation  to 
fome  other  objeCt  :  that  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  great,  has  caufed  in  our 
mind  a  different  impreffion  from  what  we 
call  little  ;  it  is  the  perception  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  which  occafions  us  to  invent  the 
names  of  great,  little,  lefs,  &c.  Diffe¬ 
rent,  fimilar,  alike,  are  likewife  metaphy¬ 
fical  adjeCtives,  which  qualify  the  lub- 
ftantives  in  confequence  of  certain  parti¬ 
cular  contemplations  of  the  mind.  The 
word  different,  for  inftance,  qualifies  a 
noun,  when  we  feel  it  has  not  made  im-' 
preffions  in  our  mind  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
another.  Where  two  objeCts  are  fo  form¬ 
ed  that  we  perceive  they  are  diftinCt, 
though  in  fome  particulars  they  make  fi¬ 
milar  impreffions  on  our  mind,  we  fay  that 
they  are  fimilar  in  thefe  particulars,  be¬ 
caufe  in  that  refpeCt  we  find  ourlelves  af- 
feCted  in  the  fame  manner  :  fimilar  there¬ 
fore  is  a  metaphyfical  adjeCeive.  If  we 
walk  rqund  a  fortified  city,  we  fhall  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  isinclofed  within  its  bulwarks; 
we  obferve  a  country  bounded  on  the  one 
fide  by  a  river,  on  the  other  by  a  foreft  ; 
we  fee  a  picture  incloled  in  its  frame,  the 
extent  whereof  we  can  even  meafure,  and 
the  limits  of  which  we  plainly  perceive: 
we  place  a  book  or  a  guinea  upon  a  table, 
and  obferve  that  they  occupy  only  a  t’mall 
extent  upon  it  ;  that  the  table  fills  but  a 
fxnail  ijpace  of  the  chamber,  and  that  the 
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chamber  itfelf  is  furrounded  with  walls 
in  Ihort,  all  bodies  appear  to  be  bounded 
by  others,  beyond  which  there  is  ftill  fpace; 
thefe  bodies  therefore  are  bounded,  termi- 
nated,  and  ended  :  thus  bounded,  termi¬ 
nated,  and  ended,  are  nothing  more  than 
metaphyfical  adjeClives  ;  becaufe  they  im¬ 
ply  only  the  bounds  and  knowledge  of  a 
further  extenfion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ihould  we  apply  ourfelves  to  reckon  any 
number  whatfoever,  whether  it  be  of  the 
lands  on  the  lea  Ihore,  or  of  the  leaves  of 
all  the  trees  growing  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  we  iball  perceive  that  this  number 
can  be  increafed,  till  at  laft,  tired  with 
innumerable  additions,  which  arc  always 
poiiible,  we  lay,  that  this  number  is  infi¬ 
nite,  or  fuch  that  we  cannot  perceive  its 
limits,  becaule  we  can  always  increafe  the 
fum  total.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  all 
extended  bodies,  the  boundaries  of  which 
our  imaginations  can  always  remove,  at 
laft,  to  infinite  extenfion  ;  the  term  infi¬ 
nite,  therefore,  is  a  metaphyfical  adjeCtive. 
PerfeCt  is  again  another  metaphyfical  ad¬ 
jective  :  cullom  thews  us,  that  there  are 
beings  that  have  advantages  of  which 
others  are  deftitute  :  we  find  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  therefore  in  that  refpeCt  of  more 
value  than  the  latter:  plants,  ftowers,and 
trees,  are  worth  more  than  common  ftones; 
animals  have  qualities  ltill  more  preferable 
to  thole  of  plants  :  and  man  has  know¬ 
ledge  which  raifes  him  above  animals.  If 
we  examine  attentively  two  pictures  of  the 
fame  perfon, onewhereof  recalls  to  our  mind, 
in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the  image  of 
that  perfon,  while  the  other  excites  only  a 
faint  idea,  we  fay,  that  the  picture  fpeaks, 
or  that  it  is  perfect,  at  lealt  with  refpeCt 
to  the  other. 

AD  INQUIRENDUM,  in  law,  a  writ 
commanding  enquiry  to  be  made  about 
fomething  conneCtcd  with  a  paule  depend¬ 
ing  in  the  king’s  courts. 

ADJOURN MENT,  the  putting  off  a 
court,  or  other  meeting,  till  another  day. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  ad¬ 
journment  and  the  prorogation  of  the  par¬ 
liament;  the  former  not  only  being  fora 
lhorter  time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  houfe  it- 
Telf  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  an  aCt  of  royal 
authority. 

j  •  .  m 

ADIPOSE,  an  epithet  applied  by  phy-. 
ficians,  anatomifts,  Stc.  to  feveral  cells, 
duCts,  !kc.  belonging  to  the  fat  of  bodies. 

ADIPOSE  Membrane ,  Adipoja  Membra- 
na,  in  anatomy,  a  particular  membrane, 
invefting  the  human  body  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Ikin,  and  fuppoledto  be  the  balls  of 
the  fat  which  is  depofited  in  its  cells.  This 
is  not  a  fingle  membrane,  but  a  congeries 
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of  a  great  number  of  membranous  laminse, 
joined  irregularly  to  each  other  at  different 
didances,  l'o  as  to  form  numerous  inter¬ 
dices  of  different  capacities  communicating 
with  one  another. 

ADIT  of  a  Mine ,  the  pafiage,  or  open¬ 
ing,  through  which  the  miners  pafs  into 
the  mine. 

The  word  is  Latin,  aditus ,  fignifying  a 
way  or  palfagc. 

ADJUDICATION,  in  law,  the  aTf  of 
adjudging,  decreeing,  or  determining  a 
caufe. 

The  word  is  compounded  of:  ad,  to,  and 
judico ,  to  give  fentence. 

ADJUNCT,  among  philofophers,  fig- 
nifies  lomething  added  to  another,  without 
being  any  neceffary  part  of  it. 

ADJUNCT,  in  metaphyfics,  fome 
quality  belonging  to  either  the  body  or 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 

ADJUNCT,  in  rhetoric  and  gram¬ 
mar,  an  epithet,  or  adjective,  added  to 
enlarge  and  augment  the  energy  of  a 
difeourfe. 

AD  JURIS  REGIS,  in  law,  is  a  writ 
which  lies  for  a  clerk  prefented  to  a  living 
by  the  king. 

ADJUTAGE,  in  hydraulics.  See 
Ajutage. 

ADJUTANT,  a  military  officer  whole 
bufinefs  is  to  affilf  the  major,  and  thence 
often  called  the  aid-major. 

ADJUTORIUM,  in  anatomy  the  bone 
of  the  arm,  generally  called  the  humerus. 
See  Humerus. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  in  law,  is  a 
writ  for  the  adjusting  the  lhares  of  fome- 
thing  to  be  divided. 

ADMINICLE,  admimcidum  latin,  a 
term  ufed  iu  our  old  law  books,  to  imply 
any  aid,  help,  aflidance,  or  fupport.  An¬ 
tiquarians  call  the  attributes  of  Juno,  repre- 
fented  on  medals,  by  the  name  of  admi¬ 
nicles. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  the  direction  of  government,  or  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  law,  figni- 
fies  the  office  of- an  admin iftrator. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  goods,  elieCfs,  or  eftate  of 
a  tellator  are  intruded,  and  for  which  he 
is  accountable  when  required.  The  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  where  the  party  dies, 
is  regularly  to  grant  adminiftration  ; 
hut  if  the  Antedate  had  goods  in  leve- 
ral  diocefes,  adminiftration  mud  be 
granted  by  tire  archbilhop  in  the  prero¬ 
gative  court. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  a  woman. \yho 
act s  as  adminidrator. 
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ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer,  or  magif- 
trate,  who  has  the  government  of  a  navy, 
and  the  hearing  of  all  maritime  caufes. 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  name  and 
dignity  were  derived  from  the  Saracens, 
and,  by  reafon  of  the  holy  wars,  brought 
amongd  us  ;  for  admiral,  in  the  Arabian 
language,  (ignifies  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler# 
and  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  governors 
of  cities,  provinces,  &c.  and  that  therefore 
they  called  the  commander  of  the  navy, 
by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dignity  and 
honour.  And,  indeed,  there  are  no  in¬ 
dances  of  admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe 
before  the  year  1284,  when  Philip  of 
France,  who  had  attended  St.  Lewis  in  the 
wars  againft  the  Saracens,  created  an  ad¬ 
miral.  Du  Cange  afferts,  that  the  Sicili¬ 
ans  were  the  did,  and  the  Genoefe  the 
next,  w  ho  gave  the  denomination  of  admi¬ 
ral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Sa¬ 
racen  or  Arabic  Emir,  a  general  name  for 
every  commanding  officer.  As  for  the 
exaCt  time  when  the  word  was  introduced 
among  us,  it  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  fifty- 
fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  not 
only  the  hifiorians,  but  the  charter  them- 
felves,  very  frequently  ule  the  word  ad¬ 
miral. 

Formerly  there  were  generally  three  or, 
four  admirals  appointed  in  the  Englilh  feas, 
all  of  them  holding  the  office  durante  bene 
placito ;  andeach  of  them  having  particular 
limits  under  their  charge  and  government; 
as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  diips,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  northward,  fouth- 
ward,  orwedward.  There  were  alfo  admi¬ 
rals  of  the  Cinque  ports,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  one  W  illiam  Latimer 
was  diled,  cdm'iralh  quinque  portuum  ;  and 
jj  we  fometimes  find  that  one  perlbn  has 
S  been  admiral  of  the  fleets  to  the  fouthward, 
northward,  and  wedward  :  but  the  title 
of  admiralis  Anglic?  was  not  frequent  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  king’s 
brother  had  that  title  given  him,  which  in 
all  commiffions  afterwards  was  granted  to 
the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved;  that  there  was  a  title  above  that  of 
admiral  of  England,  which  was,  the  king’s 
lieutenant-general  of  the  fea ;  this  title  is 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  'Richard  II. 

Before  the  ufe  of  the  word  admiral  was 
known,  the  title  of  cufodes  marts,  i.  e.  war¬ 
dens  of  the  Jea ,  was  made  ufe  of. 

Lord  high  ADMIRAL  of  England ,  in 
fome  ancient  records  called  capitanus  mari- 
tmarum ,  i.  e.  fuperintcndmt  of  Marine ,  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity  and  trud,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  fc  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  place  they  were  made  at  by 
il  2  Richard 
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Richard  I.  The  firft  title  of  admiral  of 
England,  exprefsly  conferred  upon  a  fub- 
je<ft,  was  given  by  patent  of  Richard  II.  to 
Richard  Eitz-allen,  jun.  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surry  :  for  thole  who  before  enjoyed 
this  office  were  limply  termed  admirals, 
though  their  junfdiclion  feems  at  large, 
elpecially  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  the  court  of  admiralty  wasflrft  credit¬ 
ed.  This  officer  has  the  management  of 
all  maritime  affairs,  and  the  government 
of  the  royal  navy,  with  power  of  decilion 
in  all  maritime  cafes,  both  civiland  crimi¬ 
nal  :  he  judges  ot  all  things  done  upon  the 
lea,  in  any  part  oi  the  world  ;  upon  the 
lea-coalls,  in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  up¬ 
on  all  rivers  below  the  tirll  bridge  from  the 
fea.  By  him,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals, 
and  all  lea-captains  are  commillioned  ;  all 
deputies  for  particular  coafts,  and  coroners 
to  view  dead  bodies  found  on  the  fea-coaits, 
•fat  lea:  he  alfo  appoints  the  judges  for 
his  court  of  admiralty,  and  may  imprilon, 
releafe,  gee.  All  ports  and  havens  are 
infra  corpus  comitatu and  the  adm’ral  hath 
no  jurildidtion  of  any  thing  clone  in  them. 
Between  high  and  low  water-mark,  the 
common  law  and  the  high  admiral  have 
ju nidi <5t ion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water, 
and  the  other  upon  the  land.  The  admiral 
hath  power  to  arreft  fhips  in  great  Itreams, 
and  during  the  fame  voyages,  every  com- 
m  mcling  officer  and  foldier  of  Ihips  of  war, 
iii all  obferve  thecommands  of  the  admiral, 
gee.  on  pain  of  death,  or  other  punilhment. 
The  lord  high-admiral  has  power,  not  on¬ 
ly  over  the  ieamen  ferving-in  his  fhips  of 
War,  but  over  all  other  feamen,  to  arreft 
them  for  the  ferviceof  the  ft-ate  ;  and,  if 
any  of  them  run  away,  without  leave  of 
the  admiral,  he  hath  power  to  make  a  re¬ 
cord  thereof,  and  certify,  the  Tame  to  the 
ih drifts,  mayors,  bailiffs,  See.  who  fhali 
caufe  them  to  be  apprehended  and  impri- 
foned. 

This  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of 
tr-uft,  honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  tifual- 
ly  been  given  to  princes  of  the  blood,  or 
the  mo  ft  eminent  perfons  among  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  We  have  had  no  high-admiral  for 
puny  years,  the  office  being  put  in  com- 
m'ilnqn,  or  under  the  adminiftration  of 
the  lords  co mm iffi oners  of  the  admiralty, 
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who  by  ffatute  have  the  fame  power  and 
authority  as  the  lord  high- admiral. 

ADMIRAL,  alfo  Agr.ifles  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  any  fingle  fleet,  or 
fqu  adroit,  or,  in  genera],  any  flag  officer 
whatever.  The  commander  of  a  fleet  car¬ 
ries  Ins  flag  at  t  he  main-rop-mait  head. 

Vice  ADMIRAL,  the  commander  of 
the  feenffd  fquadrbn,  and  carries  his  flag 
at  t’feft  fore-top-jnaff  head. 
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Rear  ADMIRAL,  the  commander  of 
the  third  fquadron,  and  carries  his  flag  at 
the  mizzen-top-maft  head. 

Vice  ADMIRAL  is  alfo  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lords  commiliioners  of  the 
admiralty.  There  are  leveral  of  thefe  of¬ 
ficers  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  with  judges  and  marihals  under 
them,  for  executing  jur  fdidtion  within 
their  refpebtive  limits.  Their  decrees 
however  are  not  Anal,  an  appeal  lying  to 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  London. 

ADMIRAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  th« 
name  of  a  beautiful  ihell  of  the  voluta 
kind,  greatly  admired  by  the  curious. 
There  arc  four  fpecies  ot  this  fhell  called 
grand-admiral,  vice-admiral,  orange-ad¬ 
miral,  and  extra-admiral.  The  firft  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beaut  iful,  of  an  elegant  white  ena¬ 
mel,  variegated  with  bands  of  yellow, 
which,  in  tome  meafure,  repreient  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  flags  in  fhips  of  war.  It  is  ot 
a  very  curious  ihape,  and  finely  turned 
about  the  head  ;  but  its  diltinguithing 
character  is  a  denticulated  line  running 
along  the  center  of  the  large  yellow  band; 
and  this  cliffingnifhes  it  from  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  though  the  head  of  the  latter  is 
alfo  lefs  elegantly  formed.  See  plate  I. 
fg.  4.  where  A  is  the  admiral,  and  B  the 
vice-admiral.  The.  orange-admiral  has 
more  yellow  than  any  of  the  others,  anti 
the  bands  of  the  extra-admiral  run  into 
one  another. 

ADMIRALTY,  the  office  of  lord 
high-admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  one 
Angle  perfon,  or  by  joint  commiliioners, 
called  lords  of  the  adrruraly. 

Court  of  AD.M1RALT  Y,  a  fovereign 
court,  held  by  the  lord  high-admiral,  or 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  where  cognizance 
is  taken  in  all  mari  line  affairs.  All  crimes 
committed  on  the  high-leas,  or  on  great 
rivers  below  the  firft  bridge  next  the  fea, 
are  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  be¬ 
fore  which  they  mult  be  tried  by  judge  and 
jury.  But  in  civil  cafes  the  mode  is  diffe¬ 
rent,  the  decifions  being  all  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  law. 

ADMIRATION,  in  grammar,  a  mark 
or  character  importing  fomething  wonder¬ 
ful,  or  woithyof  admiration.  It  is  mark¬ 
ed  thus  (  !  ). 

ADMISSION,  among  eccleflaftical 
writers,  the  act  of  a  bilhop’s  admitting,  or 
allowing  a  clerk  to  he  able,  or  properly 
qualified,  for  fervinga  cure. 

ADNATA,  of  ad,  and  nato,  in  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  a  general  name  for  whatever 
thing?  grow  qn  animal  or  vegetable  bodies, 
whe  therthev  are  infepar able,  as  ham, horns, 
See.  or  only  aicititious,  as  the  various  ep:- 
A  tic  a  1  p  1  niits*-  ADNAlA 
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ADNATA  ‘Tunica,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye,  other- 
wife  called  conjunftiva  and  albuginea.  It 
is  the  fame  part  with  that  termed  the  white 
of  the  eye,  and  formed  by  the  tendinous 
expanlions  of  the  mnfcles  which  move  that 
organ.  See  the  article  Ey  e. 

ADNATA,  or  Adnascenta,  a- 
mong  gardeners,  fignify  thole  olf-fets, 
which  proceed,  by  a  new  germination  un¬ 
der  the  earth,  from  the  lilly,  narciffns, 
hyacinth,  and  other  flowers,  and  after¬ 
wards  grow  to  the  roots. 

ADNOUN,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  gram- 
marians  to  denote  the  adjeclive.  See  the 
article  Adjective. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  God, 
ufed  bv  the  facred  writers. 

a  * 

The  word  is  in  the  plural  number,  and 
properly  lign.ifi.es  in y  lords. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  were  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Venus,  and  in 
memory  of  the  beloved  Adonis.  See 
Adonis. 


gin  to  the  tears  fh 

ing  the  death  of  her  favourite  Adonis 


ADONIAS,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  botanifts  to  the  anemony,  from  an 
^  .  .  J  ' 
idle  fuppofition  of  its  having  owed  its  ori- 

d  by  Venus,  in  lament- 
See 

Anemony. 

ADONIC,  a  fort  of  verfe  ufed  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  confiding  of  two 
feet,  the  firfl:  of  which  is  a  daftyle,  and 
the  fecond  a  fpondee,  or  trochee. 

It  was  omnpallv  ufed  in  the  lamenta- 
turns  for  the  death  ot  Adonis,  and  from 
that  circumftance  acquired  its  name.  Irs 
principal  life  among  the  poets,  however,  is 
only  as  a  condition  to  the  Sappic  verfe  ; 
as  m  the  following  : 

Scandit  a’ rat  as  antioja  naves 
Ca  ra,  nec  turmas  equitum  reanquit 
Ocycr  ccrvis  &  agente  rumbas 
Ocyor  euro. 

Horat. 

ADONIS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  youth 
of  incomparable  beauty,  he  was  the  Ion  of 
Cvnaras  bv  his  own  daughter  Mvrrha. 

J  j  # 

The  goddels  Venus  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  often  came  down  to  meet  him  on 
Mount  Libanus.  But  Mars  transformed 
himlelf  into  a  wild  boar,  and  as  Adonis 
was  hunting  ftruck  him  with  one  of  his 
tufks  in  the  trroin  and  killed  him.  Venus 
hearing  his  cries,  hafted  to  his  affiftance, 
and  in  her  way  trod  on  a  thorn,  when  the 
blood  which  trickled  from  her  foot  produc¬ 
ed  thedamalk  role;  blip  coming  too  late  to 
five  him,  Ihe  changed  him  into  the  flower 
anemone,  which  ltill  retains  a  crimfon  co¬ 
lour.  After  this  lhe  went  to  hell,  and 
prevailed  on,  Froferpine  to-  fuller  Adonic 
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to  be  fix  months  with  her  in  heaven,  and 
continue  the  other  fix  months  in  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions. 

ADONIS,  in  zoology,  a  final!  fiih  of 
a  cylindrical  lhape,  and  about  fix  inches 
long,  fnppofed  by  Mr.  Ray  to  be  the  ex- 
cochis. 

ADONIS  Flos.,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
polyandrious  plants,  called,  in  Englilh, 
pheafants  eye,  or  red  maithers. 

ADOP 1TON,  an  aft,  whereby  any 
perfon  takes  another  into  bis  family,  owns 
him  for  his  Ion,  and  appoints  him  for  his 
heir.  The  cultom  of  adoption  was  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Romans ;  yet  it  was  not 
praftifed,  but  for  certain  cauies  expreited 
in  the  laws,  and  with  certain  formalities 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes  :  they  firfl  learnt  it 
from  the  Greeks.  This  adoption  was  a 
fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for 
the  comfort  of  thole  who  had  no  children  ; 
therelore  he  that  was  to  adopt  was-to  have 
no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be  pafl  the 
age  of  getting  any  ;  nor  were  eunuchs  al¬ 
lowed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  actual 
impotency  of  begetting  children  ;  neither 
was  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to  adopt  an. 
elder,  becaufe  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  nature ;  nay,  it  was 
even  required  that  he  who  adopted  fhould 
be  at  lead  eighteen. years  older  than  his 
adopted  Ion,  that  there  might  appear  a 
probability  of  his  being  the  natural  father. 
Adoption  is  alio  applied  to  the  palfitm  of 
Our  Saviour,  and  the  communication  of 
the  merits  of  his  death,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  us  by  baptifm,  we  become  the 
adapted  children  of  God,  and  have  a  part 
in  the  inheritance  of  heaven.  This  is  the 
doctrine  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  feveral 
places  particularly  in  Rom.  viii.  15.  Gal. 
iv.  4;. 

ADORATION,  a  worfhip  the  pagans 
gave  their  pretended  deities  :  the  poflure 
for  this  religious  regard  was  putting  their 
hand  to  their  month,  and  killing  it.  Ado¬ 
ration,  in  feripture,  is  taken  not  only  for 
that  veneration  or  word-tip  due  to  God 
alone,  but  likewifefor  thole  marks  of  out¬ 
ward  refpecr  which  are  paid  to  fnperiors. 
Adoration  of  both  kinds' is  generally  at¬ 
tending  with  bowing  the  body  very  low, 
and  fometimes  with  proflration,  or  throw¬ 
ing  one's  fifif  on  the  earth.  The  eiecflioa 
of  popes  is  performed  two  wavs,  by  adora¬ 
tion,  and  by  ferutiny.  In  el  eel  ion,  by 
adoration,  the  cardinals  rulh  haflily,  as  if 
agitated  by  fomefpirit,  to  the  adoration  of 
fome  one  among  them,  to  proclaim  him 
pope.  When  the  election  is  carried  by 
ferutiny,  they  do  not  3  do  re  the  new  pot>« 
till  he  is  placed  ou  the  altar. 


ADOSSE. 
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ADOSSE,  in  heraldry,  implies  two  ani¬ 
mals  placed  hack  to  back. 

AD  QUOD  DAMNUM,  in  law,  a 
•writ  neceliary  to  he  iifued  before  the  king 
grants  certain  liberties,  as  a  lair,  market, 
or  tlw  like  ;  ordering  the  lherift  to  enquire 
what  damage  is  like  to  be  the  confequence 
of  fuch  a  grant. 

ADRACHNE,  the  arbutus,  or  Rraw- 
berry-tree.  See  Arbutus. 

ADRAMUS,  in  mythology,  the  name 
of  a  deity  peculiar  toSicilv,  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  city  of  Adram,  which  thence 
obtained  its  name. 

-  ADRIAN,  the  only  Englilhman 
that  ever  fat  in  St.  Peter’s  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brekefpere.  He  was 
the  Ion  of  one  Robert  de  Camera,  a  man 
of  learning,  but  poor,  and  was  born  at 
Langley,  near  St.  Albans  :  his  father 
being  a  lay-brother  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  he  dailv  received  alms  at  their 

*  m  J  .  , 

gate:  but  being  unable  to  obtain  admimon 
into  the  houie,  he  went  to  Arles,  in 
France,  where  he  was  firft  admitted  fer- 
vitor  to  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Rufus, 
then  one  of  that  bodv,  and  at  length  ge- 
neral  of  the  order.  Pope  Eugenius  111. 
made  him  cardinal  and  bifhopof  Albania, 
and  lent  him  as  his  legate  to  Denmark 
and  Norway,  where  he  laboured  with 
great  zeal  and  fuccefs  in  the  converfion  of 
the  people  ;  and  at  his  return  was  unani- 
moullv  chofen  pope  on  the  i  ith  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1x54,  after  the  death  of  Anaftatius 
IV.  Adrian  died  on  the  firft  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1  r  99. 

ADRIANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
ry,  a  feci  of  heretics  divided  into  two 
branches  ;  the  firft  were  difciples  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  riourifhed  about  the  year  34. 
Probably  this  feci,  and  the  fix  others  which 
fpi'ung  from  the  Simon ians,  took  their 
name  from  the  particular  difciples  of  Si¬ 
mon.  The  fecond  were  the  followers  of 
Adrian  Kamllead,  the  anabaptift,  and 
held  fome  particular  errors  concerning 
ChriR.  Bingham  s  Antiq. 

AD  TERMINUM  prateriit,  in 
law,  a  writ  of  entry  which  lies  for  the  lef- 
lor  or  his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiration  of 
a  leafe,  whether  it  be  for  years  or  life,  the 
Jelfee,  or  other  occupier  of  the  land,  &c. 
refufes  to  quit  the  premifes. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fig- 
nifies  fomething  placed  or  lituated  before 
another. 

ADVANCED  Ditch,  in  fortification, 
the  ditch  l'urrounding  the  glacis  or  efpla- 
nade  of  a  place. 

ADVANCED  Guard,  a  military  term, 
denotes  the  firft  line  of  an  army  marching 
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towards  an  enemy.  But  it  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  uted  to  lignify  a  fmall  party  of 
horfe  Rationed  before  the  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  Iportfmen,  de¬ 
notes  one  of  the  ftarts,  or  branches  of  a 
buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and 
the  palm. 

ADVENT,  a  feftival  in  the  Chriltian 
church  ;  being  the  four  Sundays  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  Chriflmas. 

It  is  appointed  rb  employ  the  thoughts 
of  Chriftians  on  the  firft  Advent,  or  com¬ 
ing  of  ChriR  in  the  fleRi,  and  his  fecond 
Advent,  or  coming  to  judge  the  world. 
The  primitive  Chriftians  p  radii  fed  great  1 
aufterity  during  this  feafon.  Atfirft  they 
failed  three  days  in  the  week,  but  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fall  every  day. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  whatever  is  ex- 
trinfically  added  to  a  thing.  This  adven¬ 
titious  matter  is  what  is  joined  fortuitouf- 
ly  to  a  body. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  among  civilians, 
implies  goods  or  effects  acquired  accident¬ 
ally,  or  by  the  liberality  of  a  ilranger.  It 
alio  figmfies  thole  elfecls  which  a  perfon 
acquires  by  collateral,  not  by  diredl,  fuc- 
celfion . 

AD  VENTREM  Injpiciendum, in  law,  a 
writ  commanding  a  woman  to  be  fearched, 
whether  fne  be  with  child  by  a  former 
hulband,  on  her  with-holding  lands  from 

the  heir. 

ADVERB,  adverhium  lat'in,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  adjedf  ive,  &c. 
and  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  qualifying 
and  reftraining  the  latitude  of  their  ligni- 
fication. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may¬ 
be  reduced  to  certain  claftes,  the  principal 
of  w  h  i  ch  are  thole  of ’order,  of  place,  of 
time,  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  manner, 
of  affirmation,  of  doubting,  of  companion, 
and  of  interrogation. 

ADVERSARY,  an  enemy,  or  one  that 
oppofes  another. 

ADVERSARY,  in  law,  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  conlidered  as  oppofing 
each  other. 

Better  of  ADVICE,  in  commerce,  im¬ 
plies  a  letter  fent  by  the  drawer  of  a  hill 
of  exchange,  or  the  remitter  of  goods,  &c. 
to  his  correfpondent, informing  him  that  he 
has  drawn  fuch  a  bill,  or  fent  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandize,  by  Inch  a  Ihip,  or 
other  Conveyance. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fignifies  the  ad!  of  debating,  by 
fome  improper  mixture,-  fomething  that  was 
pure  and  genuine. 

ADULTERATION  of  Coin,  is  the 
making  it  of  a  bafer  metal;  or  adding  a 

greater 
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greater  proportion  of  alloy  than  is  ufed  in 
the  genuine  and  0 anctard  coin.  All  nati¬ 
ons  have  coniiclered  this  a£t  on  as  a  capital 
offence.  To  prevent  thminiihing  ot  coin, 
an  acl  paffed  in  1773,  impowering  any 
perfon  to  cut  in  pieces  any  Englilh  gold 
coin  that  had  been  clipped,  or  otherwife 
diminilbed  than  by  common  natural  ule  or 
wear. 

ADULTERATION,  in  pharmacy, 
the  aft  of  ufing  ingredients  ot  lets  virtue 
in  a  medicinal  compofition,  in  order  to 
fave  expence.  This  pernicious  praftice  has 
greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  ot  the  heal¬ 
ing  art,  and  too  often  proved  of  fatal  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  patient. 

ADULTERY”,  the  crime  committed  by 
married  men  or  women,  who,  in  violation 
of  their  marriage  vow,  have  carnal  com¬ 
merce  with  another  betides  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  plighted  their  faith  The 
Mofaic  law  commanded  that  the  man  and 
the  woman  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery 
fhould  be  put  to  death.  The  Greeks  as  well 
as  Romans  enacted  Severe  laws  againft 
adulterers.  Solon,  the  wiSe  law-giver  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  made  it  lawful  to 
to,  kill  the  adulterer,  and  enacted  that  the 
woman  iliould  be  ptfniihed,  by  Itripping 
her  of  the  ornaments  belonging  to  her  qua¬ 
lity,  by  banifhing  her  from  all  religious 
affemblies,  and  from  all  Society  in  gene¬ 
ral.  The  Thurians  had  an  exprefs  law, 
that  adulterers  Ihould  be  reprefented  upon 
the  Stage,  and  consequently  expoSed  to 
public  infamy.  Among  the  primitive 
Chriltians  adulterers  were  not  admitted  to 
the  communion,  till  they  had  done  Seven 
years  penance  in  falling  and  Sackcloth,  in 
Severe  afflictions  and  Sorrow.  The  Saxons 
formerly  burnt  the  adultreSs,  and  ereCted  a 
gibbet  over  heralhes,  whereon  they  hang¬ 
ed  the  adulteter. 

Among  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land,  the  punilliment  for  adultery  and  mur¬ 
der  was  the  Same,  At  preSent  adultery  is 
conlidered  as  a  Spiritual  offence,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  injured  party  can  only  bring  his 
aCtion  of  damages  again (t  the  the  adulter¬ 
er  ;  while  all  the  punilliment  the  adultrefs 
receives  is  the  being  divorced  from  her 
huiband,  and  Stripped  of  her  dower. 

ADULTERY,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  Sometimes  implies  idolatry,  or 
the  ivorlhipping  of  falfe  gods, 
'’ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans, 
implied  a  perfon  Skilled  in  their  law,  and 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufesat  the 
bar,  without  fee  or  reward.  Such  per  So  ns 
were  long  held  in  great  efteem ;  but,  in 
procefs  of  time,  they  became  venal,  and 
mercenary,  and  thereby  loll  the  refpeCl 
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that  was  formerly  paid  them.  Tim  word 
advocate  is  Hill  ufeo  in  countries  where  the 
civil  law  obtains,  to  imply  thofe  who  plead 
the  caufe  of  clients  at  the  bar.  In  Scot¬ 
land  there  is  a  college  of  advocates,  con- 
lifting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  perfons, 
appointed  to  plead  all  actions  before  the 
lords  of  feftion. 

Lord  ADVOCATE,  is  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  Irate  in  Scotland,  who  pleads  in 
all  cauies  of  the  crown,  or  wherein  tivp 
king  is  concerned. 

ADVOCATE,  in  ccclcfiaftical  hiftorv, 
a  perfon  whofe  funCtion  it  was  to  defend 
the  laws  and  revenues  of  the  church  and  its 
religious  communities.  Cortfifiorlal  AD- 
VOCAfES  are  officers  ot  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  who  plead  in  the  coniiftories  at 
Rome.  FiJ'cal  ADVOCATE,  in  Roman 
antiquity,  was  an  officer  of  ftate  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  pleaded  in  all  cau- 
Ses  wherein  the  treafury  was  concerned. 

ADVOWSON,  in  law,  the  right  of 
patronage,  or  prefentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice.  Avowfons  are  either  appendant 
or  in  grofs  ;  th  former  depend  upon,  and 
pafs  as  appurtenances  to  a  manor  or  lands; 
but  the  latter  is  a  right  of  prefentation  fub- 
hftingby  itfelf,  and  belonging  to  a  perlon, 
without  any  relation  to  manor  or  lands. 

ADUST,  among  phyfical  writers,  is  a 
term  applied  to  liich  fluids  of  the  human 
body,  as  are  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery  na¬ 
ture. 

ADY,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fp?- 
cies  of  palm-tree,  found  in  the  ill  a  n  J  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  fruit  refembles  a  lemon 
both  in  ftze  and  lliape,  and  contains  an 
aromatic  kernel,  whence  an  oil  is  exprei- 
fed,  which  is  uied  inllead  of  butter  by  the 
inhabitants. 

ADYTUM,  in  antiquity,  the  moft  re¬ 
tired  and  facred  part  of  the  heathen  tem¬ 
ples,  into  which  only  priefts  were  fuffered 
to  enter,  and  from  whence  oracles  were 
delivered. 

ADZE,  a  kind  of  crooked  ax  ufed  by 
ihipwrights,  coopers,  &c. 

JF,  in  grammar,  a  dipthong  or  double 
vowel,  compofed  of  A  and  E.  Gramma¬ 
rians  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
ufe  of  this  diphthong  in  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage  ;  feme  being  for  retaining  it  in  all 
words  where  it  was  uled  by  the  ancients, 
and  others  for  laying  it  totally  alide,  and 
fupplymg  its  place  with  the  fingle  E.  Mr. 
John  Ion  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  feetns  not  properly  to  have 
any  place  in  the  Englilh  alphabet. 

ftEACEA,  in  antiquity,  lolemn  feaffs 
and  games  celebrated  at  7Egina,ir.  honour 
of  iEacus,  who,  on  account  of  the  juftice 

he 
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he  difpenfed  upon  earth, was  feigned  to  have 
been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  in  hell. 

JECHMALOTARCH,  in  antiquity, 
was  a  title  given  to  the  principal  leader, 
and  governor  of  the  Hebrew  captives  re-* 
IklitYg  in  Chaldxa,  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  /Echmalotarch,  whom  the 
Jews  themfelves  call  Refch-galulh,  i.  e. 
Prince  or  Chief  of  the  captivity,  at  prefent, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  their  re- 
ligion,  like  the  Epifcopus  judaeorum  in 
England,  the  Altarch  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  Elhnarch  at  Antioch. 

/EDILE,  JEdilis,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  implied  a  magiftrate,  whole  chief 
bulinefs  confided  in  fupenntending  edifices 
of  all  kinds,  efpecially  thofe  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  public,  as  temples,  aquedudls, 
bridges,  &x.  They  had  alio  the  care  of 
the  high-ways,  public  places,  weights, 
and  meafures.  The  prices  of  provifions 
were  a  1  fo  fixed  by  the  tediles,  who  alfo 
punilhed  lewd  women,  and  fuch  perfons 
as  frequented  gaming  houfes.  They  had 
the  cultody  of  the  plebiicita,  or  orders  of 
the  people  ;  infpected  all  comedies,  and 
other  p’eces  of  wit  ;  and  were  obliged  to 
exhibit  magnificent  games  to  the  people  at 
their' own  expence.  There  were  originally 
only  two  xdiles,  who  were  chofen  out  of 
the  common  people  ;  but  thefe  in  general 
being  unable  to  fupport  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pence  attending  their  office,  two  others 
were  created'  out  of  the  patrician  order  : 
thefe  took  upon  themfelves  the  charges  of 
the  games,  and  were  ’called  cuddles  curules , 
or  majorcsj  as  the  two  plebeians  were  ftiled 
biinores. 

Julius  Cxfar,  in  order  to  eafe  thefe  four 
magiftrates,  mcreafed  their  number  to  fix, 
calling  the  two  additional  ones  a  dues  ce- 
reales,  from  their  having  the  inipefhon  of 
all  manner  of  grain  committed  to  their 
care. 

*  EEGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king 
of  Athens,  and  the  father  of  Theleus. 
The  Athenians  having  bafely  killed  the 
fbn  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  for  carrying 
away  the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made 
war  upon  the  Athenians;  and  being  vic¬ 
torious,  impofed  this  fevere  condition  on 
fEgeus,  that  he  Ihould  annually  lend  into 
Crete  feven  of  the  nohlefl  of  the  Athenian 
Souths,  chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur.  On  the  fourth  year  of 
this,  fribute  the  choice  fell  onThefeus.  The 
good  king,  at  his  foil’s  departure,  gave 
orders,  that  as  the  lliip  failed  with  black 
falls,  it  fliould  -return  with  the  fame,  in 
cafe  he  'perimed  ;  but  if  he  came  back 
viHorious,  he  fliould  change  them  into 
wake.  Theleus,  after  having  kiileu  the 
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Minotaur,  forgot  his  father’s  iaftru£lions. 
Mean  while  the  old  king,  impatiently 
waiting  for  his  return,  went  every  day  to 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  that'  overlooked 
the  ocean,  to  fee  what  i’nips  appeared  in 
view  ;  and  at  lalf  difeovering  his  foil’s 
veil'd,  with  the  fable  fails,  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  fea,  which,  from  his  name, 
was  called  the  Aigean  Sea.  The  Atheni¬ 
ans  decreed  EEgeus  divine  honours,  and 
facrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deity,  the 
adopted  loti  of  Neptune. 

*  iEGIALEA,  in  fabulous  hifforv, 
daughter  of  Adraflus,  King  of  Argos,  and 
wife  to  Diomedes.  ’Tis  related  that  Venus, 
out  cf  revenge  to  Diomedes,  wio  had 
wounded  her  in  the  arm  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  fired  his  wife  with  fo  lafeivious  a 
psfiion,  that  file  was  for  ever  running  af¬ 
ter  the  young  men. 

EL'.Gl  LOPS,  in  furgery,  an  abfeefs 
formed  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  next  the 
nofe. 

As  the  inflammation  in  the  aegtlops 
tends  rather  to  luppurationthan  refolution, 
the  tumour  muft  be  brought  to  maturation 
as  foon  as  poftible,  left  it  ihould  turn  to  a 
fiftula  lachrvmalis  The  applications  proper 
for  this  purpofe  are  emollient  cataplafms', 
or  plaifters  of  diachylon  with  the  gums. 
But  as  foyn  as  the  matter  is  known  to  be 
be  formed,  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour 
ihould  be  opened  with  a  knife  or  lancet, 
the  matter  gently  preffed  out,  and  the  ul¬ 
cer  carefully  deterged  and  healed  in  the 
common  manner. 

If  the  ulcer  breaks  fpontaneoufly,  as  it 
often  does,  and  the  aperture  befo  fmali  that 
the  matter  cannot  difeharge  itfclf,  it  ought 
immediately  to  be  enlarged  with  a  piece  of 
prepared  fpunge  or  gentian  root,  or  with 
the  knife.  After  which  it  muft  betreated 
like  other  ulcejs.  If  the  bone  be  found  to 
be  carious,  it  will  be  proper  to  drefs  it  with 
lint  dipt  in  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  the  eifence 
of  euphorbium.  And  over  the  common 
drefhngs,  a  comprefs  dipt  in  lime-water 
muft  be  applied  till  the  caries  is  removed, 
and  the  wound  fit  for  healing.  Heijieds 
Surgery. 

J-&GINA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  JEiopus,  king  of  Bacotia  ;  fire 
was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  debauched  her 
in  the  firnilitude  of  a  lambent  flame,  and 
then  carried  her  from  Epidaurus  ro  a  defert 
Eland  called  CEnope,  to  which  lhe  gave 
her  own  name. 

iEGIPAN,  in  mythology,  a  name 
given  to  the  god  Pan,  from  his  being  re- 
prefented-  with  the  horns,  legs,  feet,  See. 
of  a  goat. 
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JEGIS,  in  mythology,  the  ihield  pre- 
fented  by  Jupiter  to  Minerva,  after  his  hav¬ 
ing  covered  It  with  the  fkin  of  Amalthea, 
the  goat  who  fuckled  him.  Minerva,  after 
this,  fixed  MedulVs  head  in  the  middle  of 
the  JEgis,  by  which  means  it  obtained  the 
power  of  turning  into  Hone  all  who  law  it. 

JEGISTHUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
fon  of  T hy eftes,  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelo  peia,  who,  to  conceal  her  lhame,  ex- 
poled  him  in  the  woods.  According  to 
fome,  he  was  fuckled  by  a  goat,  whence 
he  was  called  JEgifihus.  He  corrupted 
QIvtemneftra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon, 
and  having,  by  her  afiiftance,  killed  her 
luil band,  reigned  feven  years  in  Mvcenx  ; 
but  both  he  and  Clytemnellra  were  flain 
by  Orefies,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon. 

JEG  i^PIUS,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  the 
fon  of  Antheus,  who  having  debauched 
Timandra,  her  fon  Neophron,  in  re¬ 
turn,  feduced  Bulls,  A'.gy pius’s  mother  ; 
and  having  received  intelligence  where  he 
was  to  meet  Timandra,  conveyed  Bulis 
thither  in  her  room.  iEgypius  lay  with 
her,  when  fallen  alleep,  his  mother  view¬ 
ing  him,  knew  lrfm  to  he  her  fon  :  when 
leized  with  lhame  and  remorfe,  Ihe  took 
his  lword,  and  was  going  to  make  nfe  of 
it  in  putting  out  his  eyes  ;  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  waking.  When  /Egypius 
feeing  his  error,  wiihed  the  memory  of 
this  inceft  might  be  buried  in  his  death  : 
on  which  Jupiter  turned  JEgypius  and 
Neophron  into  vultures,  Bulis  into  a  di- 
dapper,  and  Timandra  into  a  litmoufe. 

JEGYPTIACUM,  in  pharmacy,  th^ 
name  of  a  detergent  ointment,  compoled 
of  venligrife,  honey  and  vinegar,  boiled 
to  a  proper  confidence,  gieatly  uled  by  lur- 
geons  in  cleanlingold  and  foul  ulcers.  Dr. 
Quincy  is  of  opinion,  that  it  owes  its  name 
to  the  colour  of  the  compofition,  which  is 
a  dulkv  brown,  fome  .\  hat  relemblino;  that 
of  the  lkms  ot  the  Egyptians. 

Mel  JEGYPTIACITM,  thefeumofthe 
ahavementioned  ointment  taken  off  while 
the  medicine  is  boiling  to  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence.  It  has  nearly  the  fame  proper- 
t?es,  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  former. 

JELlTRUS,  in  mythology,  a  deitv  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  ancient  /Egyptians,  under 
the  form  of  a  cat,  or  that  of  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  that  animal.  They  had 
likewife  a  goddefs,  whom  they  reprelented 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  the 
head  ot  a  cat.  The  -^Egyptians  had  fo 
fuperftitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  bv  accident  or  de- 
fign,  was  puniihed  with  death  :  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  extreme 
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famine1,  they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one  ano* 
ther,  than  touch  thefe  facred  animals. 

iENEAS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Trojan  prince,  fon  of  Anchiles  and 
Venus.  At  the  deftrudlion  of  Troy  he 
bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back,  and  fav- 
ed  him  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  being  too 
folicitous  about  his  fon  andhouihold  gods, 
loll  his  wife  Creufa  :  getting  on  board  *. 
fhip,  he  fet  fail,  and  landed  in  Macedonia, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Africa,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  queen  Dido  ;  but  for- 
faking  her  he  landed  in  Italy,  where  he 
married  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  king  La¬ 
tinos,  and  defeated  Turnus,  to  whom  ihe 
had  been  contracted.  After  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law  he  was  made  king  of 
the  Latins,  over  whom  he  reigned  three 
years  :  but  joining  with  the  Aborigines, 
he  was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  the  TtSf- 
cans.  Virgil  has  rendered  the  name  of 
this  prince  immortal,  by  niaking  him  the 
hero  of  his  poem. 

iENIGM  A,  a  dark,  perplexed,  or  puz¬ 
zling  queflion,  in  which  fome  well  known 
object  is  concealed  under  an  obfeure  de- 
feription. 

^ENIGMATICAL,  belonging  to,  or 
delivered  in,  the  dark  or  perplexed  man¬ 
ner  of  an  aenigma. 

JEOLIC  DlaleB,  among  grammarians, 
one  of  the  five  dialects  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  iEolia. 

JEOLIC  P  erfe,  in  prolody,  a  verfe 
confilting  of  an  iambus,  or  fpondee,  then 
of  two  anapefts,  feparated  by  a  long  fvl- 
lable,  and  laftly  of  another  iyllable. 

JEOLIP1LE,  in  hydraulics,  a  hollow 
ball  of  mettal,  generally  ufed  in  courfes 
of  experimental  philofophy,  in  order  to 
fhew  that  it  is  polhble  to  convert  water 
into  an  elaltic  fleam  or  vapour  hy  heat. 

iEOLUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of 
the  winds,  was  the  l'cn  of  Hippotas,  by 
Menecla,  the  daughter  of  Hyllus,  king 
of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  illand  Strong- 
gyle,  one’  of  the  feven  iflands  that  are 
called  JEolian,  as  being  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  JEolns.  Others  lav,  that  his  re- 
fidence  was  in  the  illand  Lipara  :  and 
others  at  Rhcgium,  in  Italy.  But  all  a- 
gree  in  giving  him  an  abfolute  authority 
over  the  winds,  which  they  fay  he  con¬ 
fined  in  a  vail  cavern,  and  let  loofe  when¬ 
ever  he  pliftafed. 

JEOLIAN  Harpy  or  Harp  of  JEoLrs, 
a  mufical  inftrument,  fo  contrived  that, 
being  properly  placed  in  a  current  of  air, 
emitted  thro’  an  aperture  in  the  window'  of 
an  apartment,  produces  admirable  mufic 
merely  by  the  wind  playing  on  the 
firings. 
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FERA,  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  o^ 
time  from  which  chronologers  reckon* 
-/Eras  are  either  Chriflian,  Jewilh,  Hea¬ 
then,  or  Mahometan.  Chfiitian  xras  are 
deduced  either  from  the  birth  of  C h rill, 
from  the  emperor  Dioclenan,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world.  Chronologers  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  true  point  of  time  in  which 
Chrift  was  born  :  fome  place  it  two  years, 
others  four,  and  fome  five,  before  the 
common  xra,  which  is  that  in  general 

ufed  among  the  Chriftia'ns. - For  the 

different  xras,  or  epochas,  ufed  by  chro¬ 
nologers,  fee'EpocHA. 

AERIAL,  an  .epithet  applied  to. every 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  air,  or 
that  is  connected  with,  or  belong  to,  the 
air.  ..  . 

AEROLOGY,  an'  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  air. 

AEROMANC  V,  a  fpecies  ofdivination 
among  the  ancients,  performed  by  obferv- 
ing  the  air,  winds,  See. 

AEROMANC  Y,  is  ufed  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters  to-’  fignify  the  art  of  foretelling  the 
various  changes  of  the  air  and  weather, 
by  means  of  barometers,  hydrometers,  ther¬ 
mometers,  See. 

FERUGO,  in  natural  hilfory,  fignifies 
the  rult  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial.  The  former  is  round  about  cop¬ 
per  mines,  and  the  latter  made  by  corro¬ 
ding  copper-plates  with  acids.  See  Ver¬ 
digris  e. 

FES,  in  natural  hilfory,  fignifies  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  alio  ufed  fur  money  coined  of 
that  metal. 

FES  UJhim,  a  chemical  preparation  of 
thin  leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre, 
placed  jtratum ,  fuper  jlratum.  in  a  crucible, 
and  let  in  a  charcoal  fire,  till  all  the  ful-’ 
phur  is  confumed  ;  after  which,  the  cop-" 
per  is  taken  out  of  the  crucible  and  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  Some  quenchthe  leaves 
of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  repeat  the  cal-, 
cination.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
glafs,  to  which  i's' gives  a  beautiful  tinc¬ 
ture.  The  fur  aeons  ufe  if  as  a  deterlive  ; 
and  fome  have  given  it  internally  :  but  it 
is  certainly  a  dangerous  medicine,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

FESCHNA,  in  natural  hillory,  the 
name  of  a  four- winged  water-fly,  with  a 
long  bodv,*  hairy  near  the  tail. 

FESCUE  API  US,  in  mythology,  the 
god  of  phyfic.  The  poles  lav  he  way  Ion 
of  Apollo,  hv  the  nymph  Coronis  ;  who, 
afterwards  favouring  a  Thracian  youth, 
named  IfcliVs,  was  ftruck  through  with 
darts  by  Apollo;'  blit,  he-,  repenting,  the 
action,  opened  her  womb,  and,  taking 
out  the  ch'ld,  tailed  him  FEkulapins,  and 
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committed  the  care  of  his  education  to 
Chiroy. 

Snake  of  FEs cu  i.apiijs,  Anguis  A7,  feu- 
lap'll^  in  natural  hillory,  a  harmlefs  kind 
ol  a  ferpent,  of  an  oblong  lhape,  an- ell 
in  length,  and  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  back,  where  it  is  brown.  Both 
jaws  are  armed  with  many  very  (harp 
teeth,  and  on  the  neck  are- two  fmall  emi¬ 
nences.  Thefe  are  very  common  in  Spain  , 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries.  Scba 
has  mentioned  the  following  feven  forts 
of  xfculapian  ferpepts  ;  the.fxrft  has  the 
whole  body  encircled  from  the  head  .to  the 
tail,  with  broad. brown  and  black  freaks  ; 
and  the  fcales  that  cover  the  bodv  are-of 
an  aih  colour  and  grey,  mixed  with  white. 
The.  Brafil  ferpent,  \  ariegated  with,  divers 
colours,  is  defended  with  flrong  fcales  of 
a  dull  blue  colour,  mixed  with  black,  and 
finely  undulated.  The  head  is  curioufly 
mottled  and  1  peck  led,  and  the  trail  fverfe 
fcales  on  the  belly  are  mqflly  white.  Thd 
xfculapian  lerpent  of  Panama  in  America 
has  a  bluifh  violet  coloured  bodv,  and  the 
belly  is  of  a  paler  blue,  with  tranfverle 
large  white  leales,  joined  dole  together, 
except  at  the  bending  of  the  back,  where 
they  are  all  -eparated.  The  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  long  broad  uniform  fcales.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  (harp  crooked  teeth  ; 
and  it  lives  upon  mice  and  fmall  birds.  Its 
excrementsimelllikemu(k.  Theargoli  is  an 
American  lerpent,  ot  the  xfculapian  kind; 
'S  he  fcales  are  rhomboidal,  and  of  a  grey¬ 
ish  black,  with  large  bay  brown  fppts, 
feme  of  which  are  round,  and  others  ob¬ 
long  ;  but  the  belly  is  whitiih,  and  the 
tail  terminates  in  a  point.  Another  fpe¬ 
cies  of  argoli  is  ol  the  fame  kind;  Its 
fcales  are  of  a  wlntiih  aih  colour,  clilhoi- 
ed  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  more  ex- 
acllv  than  the  former.  The  tail  is  blunt 
at  the  end,  and  the  head  and  eves  .Shining, 
and  fiery.  The  xfculapian  ferpent  of 
Brazil  is  near  three  ells  in  length,  with 
the  head  covered  with  large  beautiful 
fcales,  and  the  neck  ("urrounded  bv  a  nar¬ 
row  collar.  I  he  fcales  on  the  body  are 
white,  and  in  the  Shape. of  lozenges,  each 
being  marked  jn  the  middle  with  a  fmall 
black  furrow.  From  the  neck  to  the  tail 
there  are  large  red  and  brown  foots,  which 
are  longilh  near  the  head,  and  ih  or  ter  as 
they  approach  to  the  tail.  The  mouth  is- 
armed  with 'very  linall  teeth.  Thy  xficu- 
lapian  ferpent,  of  thy  Eafl-Indies,  is  very 
'  large,,  and  the  upper,  part  of  the  body  is. 
covered  with  yellow  fcales”,  (haded  with 
dufky  brown,  and  (hi tie  remarkably.  It  is 
‘  encircled  with  bav  brown  ftreaks,  fome 
of  which  are  narrow,  others  broad.  The 

fcales. 
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Vrales  on  the  fides,  and  under  the  belly, 
are  of  a  yellowiih  alh  colour,  the  head  is 
little,  lhort  and  pfettflv  variegat ,‘J  with 
black  and  brown  ;  the  forehead  is'  mark¬ 
ed  with  two  whitilh  ipots,  and  the  neck 
is  furrounded  with  a  white  ring.  The 
teeth  are  verv  fmall,  the  body  is  round 
and  flelhv,  and  the  tail  blunt.  Brookes’ 4 
Natural  Hijlory. 

fiESON,  in  fabulous  hi  (lory,  the  king 
of  Thelfaly,  and  father  of  jafon  ;  Me¬ 
dea,  at  falon's  requell,  by  the  help  of 
her  magical  charms,  reltored  the  old  king 
hEfon  to  youth. 

fiESOP,  a  Greek  author,  celebrated  for 
his  fables,  was  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  a  Phrygian.  He  was  born  a  llave, 
and  carried  to  Athens,  where  he  learnt 
moral  philofophy.  At  length  he  was  fold 
to  Xanthus'-rT  the  ille  of  Samos,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Idrnon,  of  the  lame  illand, 
who  had,  at  the  fame  time,  Rhodope,  the 
famous  court.Tan,.  for  his  llave.  He  corn- 
poled  ingenious,  ufeful,  and  agreeable 
tables;,  by  which  he  obtained  great  repu¬ 
tation  throughout  all  Greece  ;  when  Hi¬ 
nton,  as  a  reward  for  his  iervice,  his  abi¬ 
lities,  and  his  virtue,  let  him  free.  The 
report  of  iElop’s  wifdom  having  reached 
the  ear  of  CrxTus,  that  prince  lent  for  him 
to  his  court,  and,  by  the  favours  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  engaged  him  to  confent  to 
liny  with  Kim  as  long  as  he  lived.  hRfop 
there*  converted  with  Solon  and  the  . other 
wile  men  of  Greece.  He  travelled '  to 
Athens,  when  it  was  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Pifyftratus,  and  appeared  among 
the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  at  the  court 
of  Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth.  At 
his  return  to  Sardis,  Craifus  fent  him  to 
IXdphos,  in  order  to  make  a  magnificent 
laerifice  to  Apollo,  and  to  diftribute  to 
each  ot  the  citizens  four  minas  of  lilver. 
But  KEfop  feeing  that  lands  near  Delphos, 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  were'  lying 
w'afle.  he  reproved  the  Delphians  for  their 
la.zin.efs,  and  after  the  lacrifices  were 
performed,  fent  the  money  that,  was  left 
(to  Sardis.  This  conduit  lb  enraged  the 
Delphian s,  that  they  call  him  down  from 
the  top  0/ a  rock,  under  the  pretence  ofhis 
having  ftelen  a  golden  cup  confecrated  to 
•Apo!  lo.-  This  cup  they  had  concealed  in  I 
one  of  his  bundles.  All  Gecece  was  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
arid  the  Athenians  erected  to  him  a  mag¬ 
nificent  llatue. 

'  JESTUARY,  in  geography,  implies  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  running  a  confidcrable 
way. into  the  land. 

iESTUARY,  among  phyficians,  im¬ 
plies  a  vapour-bath,  or  any  other  con* 
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trivance  for  com  eying  heat  to  the  whole, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

iETHF.R,  in  philofophy,  a  very  thin 
elalfic  fluid,  .read lIv .pervading  the  pores 
o.l  all  bodies,  and  expanded  through  every 
part  of  (pace. 

l'hilofqphers  have  always  been  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions,  with  regard  to 
this  fubtile  fluid  ;  and  fimie  have  even 
queltioned  its  exillence.  The  reader,  who 
deli  res  to  know  the  fentiments  of  the 
great  Sir  llaac  Newton,  on  this  head, 
may  confult  his  optics. 

If  in  two  large  tall  cylindrical  velfels 
of  glals  inverted,  two  little  thermometers 
he  impended  lo  as  not  to  touch  the  velfels, 
and  tliefe  velfels,  thus  prepared,  be  car¬ 
ried  out  of  a  cold  place  into  a  warm  one  ; 
the  thermometer  in  vacuo  will  grow  warm 
as  much,  and  almoll  as  foot),  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  which  is  not  in  vacuo  ;  and, 
when  the  velfels  are  carried  hack  into  the 
cold  place,  the  thermometer  in  vacuo  will 
grow  cold  almoll  as  foon  as  the  other 
thermometer.  Is  not  the  heat  of  the 
warm  room  conveyed  through  the  va¬ 
cuum  bv  the  vibrations  of  a  much  fubtiler 
medium  than  air,  which  after  the  air 
was  drawn  out  remained  in  the  vacuum  ? 
And  is  not  this  medium  the  fame  with 
that  medium  by  which  light  is  refrafted 
and  reflected,  and  by  whole  vibrations 
light  communicates  heat  to  bodies,  aiul 
is  put  into  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and  eafy 
trail fmilfi on  .?  And  do  not  the  vibrations 
of  this  medium,  in  hot  bodies,  contribute 
to  the  .intenfenefs  and  duration  of  their 
heat  ?  And  do.  not  hot  bodies  communi¬ 
cate  their  heat  to  contiguous  cold  ones, 
by -the  vibrations  of  this  medium  propa-t 
gated  ,  from  them  into  the  cold  ones  ?  And 
is  not  this  medium  exceedingly  more- rare 
and  fubtile  than  the  air,  and  exceedingly 
more. elaftic  and. aflive  ?  And  doth  it  not 
readily  pervade  all  bodies  ?  Aiul  is  it  not, 
by  its  elallice  force,  expanded,  through  all 
the  heavens  ?  .... 

Is  not  this  medium  much  rarer  within 
the  denfe  bodies  of  the  fun,  flars,  .planets, 
and  comets.,  than  fin  the -empty, celellrial 
fpaces  between,  .them  ?  And,  in  palling 
from  them  to  great  did  antes,  doth  it  not 
grow  tlqnfer  and  denfer  perpetually,' and 
thereby  caufe  the  gravity  lof •  thole  -great 
bodies  towards  one  .another,  and  pf.  -their 
parts  towards  the  bodies- ;>■  every  body  en¬ 
deavouring  to  -go  -from  the  eje  nfex.  -parts 
of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer  •}  ,  Eor  if 
this  medium  be  rarer- within  the  fan’s 
body  than  at  its  fur  face,  and  rarer-  there 
than  at  .the  hundredth,  part,  of  an,  inch 
from  it«  body,  and  rarer  there  dun  at  the 
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fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  its  body,  and 
rarer  there  than  af  the  orb  of  Saturn  ;  I 
lee  no  reafon  whv  the  increafe  of  deniitv 
ihould  flop  any  where,  and  not  rather  be 
continued  through  all  di  fiances  from  the 
fun  to  Saturn,  and  beyond.  And  though 
this  increafe  of  denlity  may  at  great  dif- 
tances  be  exceeding  flow,  yet  if  the  elaf- 
tic  force  of  this  medium  be  exceeding 
great,  it  may  fufftce  to  impel  bodies  from 
the  denfer  parts  of  the  medium  towards 
the  rarer,  with  all  that  power  which  we 
call  gravity  :  and  that  the  elaitic  force  of 
this  medium  is  exceeding  great,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  vibra¬ 
tions.  Sounds  move  about  1140  Englilh 
feet  in  a  fecond  of  a  minute  of  time,  and 
in  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time,  they 
move  about  100  Englilh  miles.  Light 
moves  from  the  fiin  to  us  in  about  feven 
or  eight  minutes  of  time,  which  diftance 
is  about  70000000  Englilh  miles,  lup- 
pofing  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  fun 
to  be  about  12".  And  the  vibrations  or 
pulies  or  this  medium,  that  they  mav 
caule  the  alternate  tits  of  eafy  tranfmifiion 
and  eafv  reflexion,  mult  be  fwifter  than 
light,  and  by  coniequtn.ee  about  700000 
times  fwifter  than  founds  ;  and  therefore 
the  elaitic  force  of  this  medium,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  denlity,  mud  be  above  700000 
X  700000  (that  is,  above  490000000000) 
times  greater  than  the  elaitic  force  of  the 
air  is  in  proportion  to  its  denlity.  Eor 
the  velocities  of  the  puifes  of  elaitic  me* 
diums  are,  in  a  iubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
elafticities  and  the  rarities  of  the  medi¬ 
ums,  taken  together.  As  attraction  is 
Itrongef  in  lmall  magnets  than  in  great 
ones,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ;  and 
gravity  is  greater  in  the  furfaces  of  fmall 
planets  than  in  thofe  of  great  ones,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk  ;  and  fmall  bo¬ 
dies  are  ag'tated  much  more  by  electric 
attraction  than  great  ones  ;  fo  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  ray’s  of  light  may  contribute 
very  much  to  the  power  of  the  agent,  by 
Which  they  are,  refracted.  And  fo,  if  any  one 
ihould  fuppofe  that  aether  (like  our  air) 
may  contain  particles  which  endeavour 
\o  recede  from  one  another  (for  I  do  not 
know  what,  this  xther  is),  and  that  its 
particles  are  exceedingly  fmaller  than 
thpfe  of  air,  or  even  than  thofe  of  light, 
the  exceeding  fmalinefs  of  its  particles 
may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
force,  by  which  thofe  particles  may  re¬ 
cede  flfom  one  another,  and  thereby 
make  that  medium  exceedingly  more  rare 
and  elaitic  than  air,  and  by  confequenee 
*  c*edingiy  Je.s  able  to  refill  the  rno- 
tktjBS  of  projectiles,  and  exceedingly  more 
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able  to  prefs  upon  grofs  bodies,  byr  cnde.it* 
vouring  to  expand  itlelf. 

Is  not  viiion  performed  chiefly  by  the 
vibrations  of  this  medium,  excited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light, 
and  propagated  through  the  folid,  pellucid 
and  uniform  capillamenta  gf  the  optic 
nerves  into  the  place  of  lenlation  ?  And 
is  not  hearing  performed  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  either  of  this  or  fomc  other  medium, 
excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by  the  tre? 
mors  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through 
the  folid,  pellucid  and  uniform  capillar 
menta  of  thofe  nerves  into  the  place  of 
lenlation  ?  And  lb  of  the  other  fenies.  Is 
not  animal  mot. on,  performed  by  the 
vibrations  of  this  medium,  excited  in  the 
brain  by  the  power  ot  the  will,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  from  thence  through  the  folid, 
pellucid,  and  uniform  capillamenta  of  the 
nerves  into  the-  mulclcs,  for  contracting 
and  dilating  them  ?  I  fuppofe  that  the 
capillamenta  of  the  nerves,  are  each  of 
them  folid  and  uniform,  that  the  vibra? 
ting  motion  of  the  xtherial  naedium  may 
he  propagated  along  them  from  one  end  to 
the  other  uniformly,  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  for  obflrudtions  in  the  nerves 
create  palfies.  And,  that  they  may  be 
fufficientlv  uniform,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be 
pellucid  when  viewed  fingly,  though  the 
reflections  in  their  cylindrical  furfaces 
may  make  the  whole  nerve  (compofed  of 
many  capillamenta)  appear  opake  and 
white,  for  opacity  ajhles  from  reflecting 
furfaces,  fuch  as  may  d if! urb  and  inter? 
rupt  the  motions  of  this  medium. 

iETIIER,  in  chemiltrv,  a  very  re? 
markable  fluid,  lighter,  more  volatile, 
and  more  inflammable,  than  the  molt 
highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  It  quickly 
flies  off  when  exppfed  to  the  air,  and  fud? 
denlv  catches  fire  when  any  flame  ap? 
proaches  it.  It  burns  like  fpirit  of  wine, 
without  fmoke,  and  confumes  entirely, 
without  leaving  the  fmallelt  appearance  of 
a  coal  cinder  or  of  alhes.  It  diliolves  oils 
and  oily  matters,  with  great  eafe  and 
rapidity.  Thefe  properties  it  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  an  ardent  fpirit  :  but  it  vefem- 
bles  an  oil  in  that  it  is  not  mifcilfie  with, 
water  ;  and  this  makes  it  effentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  fpirit  of  wine,  the  nature  of 
which  is  to  be  milcible  with  all  aqueous 
liquors.  Another  very  Angular  property 
of  aether  is  its  great  affinity  with  gold, 
exceeding  even  that  of  aqua  regis.  It  does 
not  indeed  diflblve  gold  when  in  a  mafs, 
and  in  its  metalline  form  :  but  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  xther  be  added  to  a  folutipn  of 
gold,  in  aqua  regis,  and  the  whole  lhaken 
together,  the  gold  fep^irates  from  the  aqua 

vegis? 
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regis,  joins  the  tether,  and  remains  d'f- 
fotved  therein.  The  method  of  making 
jt  may  be  found  in  books  or  chemiiirv, 
particularly  in  a  memoir  delivered  to  tne 
Aeademy  ot  Sciences  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Hellot. 

/ETHEREAL,  fometlung  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  set  her. 

iETHERIAL  Oil,  among  chemilts,  a 
fiibtile,  elfential  oil,  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  fpint. 

/EfHtOrTAN  Crown,  in  natural  hif- 
fory,  the  name  of  a  curious  iliell,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  ; 
■of  an  oval  Ihape.  Hie  l'urface  is  pretty 
f month,  and  of  a  pale  brownilh  yellow.  It 
is  brought  from  Africa  and.  the  Eall-lii- 
dies.  Brookes' s  Natural  Hijl. 

/ET HiOPS  Mineral,  in  pharmacy,  a 
preparation  of  mercury,  made  bv  rubbing 
in  a  glals,  marble,  or  iron  mortar,  equal 
quantities  of  qu'ck-filvcr  and  flowers  of 
fulphur,  til!  the  mercury  d happen rs,  and 
the  whole  becomes  a  black  powder.  This 
is  ellecmed  one  of  the  lit  felt  preparations 
of  mercurv,  greatlv  ul'ed  again ll  foulnefles 
of  the  fktiv,  m  fcrophulous  cafes,  and  in 
obit  in  ate  venereal  cafes.  It  has  been  long 
known  as  a  remedv:  againll  worms,  and  is 
given  with  great fuccefs  in  that  complaint. 
Its  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram. 

/E  I’HIOPS  of  Antimony ,  a  powerful 
medicine. recommended,  by  Dr.  Cockburn. 
It  will  remove  moll  chronical  di [orders 
of  the  fkin  ;  and  is  of  elfential  fervice  ip 
all  kind  of  ohllrucf ions.  Alio  in  the 
king’s  evil,  and  molt  difeafes  of  the 
glands. 

AKTIANS,  in  eccleliaftical  liiflorv,  ; 
feet  of  heretics  that  appeared  during  the 
reign  of  Conll antius,  about  the  year  336. 
They  had  their  name  from  ■  n.  •  Aetius,  a 
Svrian  ;  who  being  reduced  to  poverty  let 
up  the  trade  of  a  goldl'mith  ;  but  quit¬ 
ting  that  employment,  applied  himlelt  to 
ffudy,  and  became  a  very  fubtle  difputant. 
Bolides  the  opinions  which  the  Actions 
held  common  with  the  Arians,  they 
maintained  that  faith,  without  works,  was 
fufficient  to  falvation  ;  and  that  no  fin, 
however  grievous,  would  be  imputed  to 
the  faithful.  Aetius  likewife  affirmed, 
that  what  God  bad  .  concealed  from  the 
Apolfles,  he  had  revealed  to  him. 

vETIOLOGY,  in  phytic,  is  that  branch 
•f  the.  healing  art  which  affigns  the  cac¬ 
hes  of  difeafes. 

AiTJTES,  the  eagle  Hone,  in  natural 
hiftorv,  a  general  name  for  all  pebbles 
jor  ftones  of  any  kind,  that  have  a  ioofe 
’fiucleus  rattling  within.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  figuifieth  an 
fdgic ;  becaufe  the  ancients  luppofed  it 
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was  found  lit  an  eagle's  neft.  'T!i  tc  arc 
a  great  variety  of  thefe  Hones  ;  nut  tire 
molt  valued  are  thofe  formed  from  the  ie- 
veral  varieties  of  our  pebble;.  See  plate 
i-  fg-  6.  Many  virtues  have  been  a  b  ribed 
to  the  rentes  by’  the-  ancients  ;  but  they 
are  now  conlid.ied  as  fabulous,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  now  no  place  m  the  ma¬ 
teria  niedica. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  general  fenie,  an 
attribute  infeparable  from  its  (object.  Thus 
magnitude,  figure,  weight,  weight,  Ike. 
are  affection’s  of  all  bodies  ;  and  love,, 
fear,  hatred,  See.  are  atfoftions  of  the 
mind. 

AFFECTION,  among  phyficians,  lig- 
nifies  the  fame  as  difeafe.  Thus  the  hvf- 
teric  affieition  is  the  fame  with  the  hvllevic 
difeafe. 

AFFEERERS,  or  At r t e no  as,  in 
law,  are  perfons  appointed  in  court-leets, 
conrts-barpn,  &c.  to  iettle  upon  oath  the 
fii>  s  proper  to  be  impeded  upon  thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  faults  pun  tillable  m 
thofe  courts. 

AFFECT [TOSO,  or  Con  Af.fec  to, 
in  Italian  mulic,  fignifies  that  the  part  to 
which  it  is  added,  Ihould  be  played  in  a 
very  tender  and  moving  manner. 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  the  mutual 
plighting  of  troth  between  a  man  and 
woman,  to  marry  each  other. 

AFFIDAVIT,  in  law,  an  oath,  in 
writing,  fworn  before  tome  magistrate  or 
perion  properly  authorifed. 

AFFINITY,  among  civilians,  a  re- 
lation  contracted  bv  marriage  :  in  on* 

*  adiilinefion  to  conldngu'mity,  or  relation 
by  blood. 

AFFINITY,  in  chermfiry,  that  natu¬ 
ral  impulle  or  attraction  which  various 
bodies  exert  towards  each  other.  We 
will  endeavour  to  dilplay  the  nature  of 
this  umverf.tl  affection  of  matter  m  the 
following  propofitions.  Firit,  if  one- 
fubtfance  l'.as  any  affinity  or  confor¬ 
mity  with  another,  the  two  will  unite 
together,  and  form  one  compound.  Se¬ 
condly,  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  fimi- 
lar  fubtlautes  have  ,m  affinity  with  each 
other,  and  are  conlcqnentW  dYpofeu  to 
unite  ;  as  water  with  water,  earth  with 
earth,  See.  Thirdly,  Snbflances  that  unite 
t'-"cJier  lole  fume  of  their  lepavate  pro¬ 
perties.  :  and  the  compounds  refultmg  troni 
their  union  partake  of  the  properties,  ot 
thole  fubifances,  which  lerve  as  their  pr  n- 
eiples.  Fourthly,  The  limpler  anv  jub¬ 
ilances  are,  the  more  percept  1  bifc.au  ci  o*n- 
ltderable  are  their  affinities  :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  let's  bodies  are  corn- 
twmde.d,  the  more  difficult  it. is  to  analyte. 

them  i 
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them  ;  that  is,  to  feparate  from  each  other 
the  principles  of  which  they  confill. 
Fifthly,  It  a  body  conlift  of  two  fub- 
Jiances,  and  to  this  compound  be.  prefented 
a  third  that  has  no ’affinity  with  one  of 
thefe  two  primary  Jubilances,  but  has  a 
(treater  afiinitv  with  the  other  than  thole 
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two  iubilances  have  with  each  other,' 
there  will  eniue  a  de-corn pofition,  and  a 
new  union  ;  that  is,  the  third'  fubllance  will 
ieparate  the  two  compounding  iubilances 
from  each  other,  coaleice  with  that  which 
has  an  affinity  with  it,  form  therewith 
a  new  combination,  and  difengage  the 
other,  which  will  be  then  left  at  liberty, 
and  iuch  as  it  was. before  it  had  contracted 
'  any  <ioion.  Sixthly,  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  that  when  a  third  fu  bit  a  nee  is  pre¬ 
fented  to  a  body,  con  filling  of  two  Jub¬ 
ilances,  no  decompofitibii  follows  ;  but  the 
two  compounding  iubilances,  without  quit¬ 
ting  each  other,  unite  with  the  fubllance 
prelented  to  them,  and  form  a  combination 
of- three  pr  neiples  :  and  this  happens 
when  that  nearly  third  fubllance  has  an 
equal,  or  equal,  affinity  with  each  of  the 
compounding  fuhflances.  The  fame  thing 
may  alfo  happen,  even  when  the  third 
fubllance  hath  no  affinity  but  with  one  of 
'the  compounding  iubilances  onlv.  .To 
produce  fuch  aiV'efFe&,  it  is  fufficient  that 
one  of  the  two  compounding  iubilances 
have,  to  the  third  body,  a  relation  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  that  which  it  has  to 
the  other  compounding  fubllance  with 
which  it  is  already  combined.  Thence 
it  "follows,  that  two  febilances,  which, 
when  apart  from  all  others,  are*  incapable 
of  coni rae.ting  any  union,  may  be  render-  j. 
ed'  capable  of  incorporating  together,  in  j 
loffie'meaiure,  and  becoming,  parts  of  the 
iame.compbund,  by  combining  them  with 
a  third  fubllance  with  'which  each  of 
them'  has  wn  equal  affinity.  Seventhly, 
A ‘  body,  which  of  itfi-if-  cannot  decom- 
potv  a  compound  confiding  of  two  fub- 
if a. rices,  heeaufe  they  have  a  greater  affi¬ 
nity  with  each  other  than  it  has  with 
came  of  them,  becomes  neverthelefs  ca- 
r co'ffi  of  fenarating  the  two  by  uniting 
with  one  of  them,  when  it  is  itfelfcom- 
bmed  v.-irh ’another  body,  having  a  degree 
or'  affinity  with  that  one  fufficient  to  com- 

j 

penfiite  •  its  own  deficiency:  in  that  c»h* 
there  are  two  affinities  ;  and  thence  en- 
iue  a  double  dccornpofition  and  a  double 

•<cfrnbi«ation. 

AFFIR  MAT  JO  M,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
;  ,r:  atteilation  of  the 'truth-  of  feme  fail. 

•’AFFIRMATION,  among  logicians, 
r-  .i*n  aCc  A  the  mind,  alfeftmp  the  truth 
J:  iCafit  <  "oi  iouittluriy  :  or  a  nofitive  pro- 
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pffition  declaring  certain  properties  or 
qualities  to  belong  to  t  he  thing  in  quell io,n. 
AFFIRMATION,  in  law,  an  indul- 


kers,  who,  in  cafes  where  an  oath  is  re¬ 
quired  from  others,  are  permitted  to  make 
a  folemn  affirmation  that  what  they  fay 
is ’true  ;  and  if  they  make  a  falfe  affir¬ 
mation,  they  are  1  object  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury.  But  this  relates  only  to  oaths 
taken  to  the  government,  in  law-flits, 
and  on  public  occafions  ;  for  Quakers  are 
not  permitted  to  give  their  tellimony  in 
any  criminal  cafe,  &c. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  a  general ‘fenfe, 
denotes  any  thing  that  implies  an  affir¬ 
mation.  -  '  - 

AFFIRMATIVE  Propojition.  See  Pro¬ 
position. 

AFFIRMATIVE  Sign,  in  algebra, 
is  marked  thus  -{-.  See  Character. 

AFFORESTING,  in  our  law  books, 
lignrfies  the  turning  lands  into  a  foreil. 

AFFRAY,  in  laws,  formerly  fignified 
the  crime  of  aftrightin^,  or  terrifying; 
but  at  prefent  denotes  a  fight  or  ikmniih 
between  cwp  or  more  perfons. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  a  term  ufed  in 
fome  law  books,  for  the  freight  or  hire  of 
a  lliip. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  heraldry,  is  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  animals  facing  oiie  ano¬ 
ther.  /. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  -parts,  or 
quarters  of. the  world,  is  a  vail  peninfula, 
it  being  joined  to  Alia  only  by  the  illfi- 
mns  of  Suez,  which  feparates  thy  Red  Sea 
H  an  the  Mediterranean  :  the  fea  fur- 
rounds  it  in  all  other  places.  It  is  feated 
between  io.  40.  weft,  and  50.  o.  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  37.  30.  of  north 
latitude  and  34.  50.  fouth.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  the  Freights  of  Gibraltar ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Southern  ocean  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Arabic  gu.lph, 
and  the  illfimus  of  Suez,  which  feparates 
it  from  Afia  ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  the 
Weftern  ocean.  From  north  to  fouth  it 
is  about  lour  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles’ long,  ’and  from  call  to  weft: 
four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
It  is  but  lately,  that  the  foutherii  parts  of 
this  country  have  been  known  ;  before 
which  the  fea-coaft,  on'the  northern  parts, 
only  was  fuppofed  to  be  inhabited ;  for 
the  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone  delii* 
tute  of  people.  At  that  time,  they-  had 
penetrated  no  farther  than  the  deferfs  of 
Barca,  which  are  full)  ol  burning  fands, 
which  made  them  conclude,  that  the  coun-> 
try  li-ill  nearer  the  line  mull  be  moire,  un- 
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fit  to  maintain  any  inhabitant^:  but  it  is, 
now  well  known,  that  th-ofe  parts  of  A- 
frica  wich  lie  immediately  under  the  line 
are  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers, 
and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and 
grain,  which  ferve  to  maintain  avail  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants.  When  we  conlider 
that  the  year  is  divided  into  two  feafons, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  ;  the  rainy  feafon 
may  be  compared'  to  winter,  and  the  dry 
feafon  to  fu miner',  but  then  the  fpring  and 
aututn  are  wanting  :  the' winter  continues 
feveral  months,  which,  with  'the  plenti¬ 
ful  dews  in  the  night,  are  fufficlent  to 
render  the  land  fruitful,  and,  in  reality, 
there  is  a  continual  verdure'all  the  year, 
as  well  as  a  continual  fuccellion  of  blof- 
fotns  and  fruit.-  "  • 

Africa  is  divided  into  the  following 
Hates  and  kingdoms  :  I.  d he  north  di- 
vilion,  or  coaft  of  Barbary,  containing 
Barca,  Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  II. 
The  we  Hern  divifion,  'Morocco,  Biledul- 
gcrid,  and  Zaara.  III.  The  fbuth-weft 
divifion,  contains  Guinea,  Benin,  Loan- 
go,  Congo,  Angola,  Behguela,  Mataman, 
Monomugi,  and  Mononioropa.  IV.  The 
fouth  divifion  includes  CaftVaria,  or  the 
country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Terra  de 
Natal.  V.  The  fouth-eaft  divifion  Sofala, 
anJ  Zanguebar.  VI.  The  north-call  di¬ 
vifion  includes  Abex  and  Anian,  Abyf- 
finia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt.  The  interior  part  of  this  great 
continent  is  Hill  vdrV  little  known-  The 
principal  rivers  of  Africa  are  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile  :  the  Niger,  or  Niger  Nile,  .. 
faid  to  proceed  from  the  fame  fource  as  the 
Nile,  we'  are  not  fi>  well  latisfied  about. 
Some  affirm,  that  the  rivers  .Gambia  and 
Senegal  are  two  branches  of  the  Niger  ; 
and  others,  that  they  are  diclinCt  rivers.  i 
Belides  the  animals  that  we  have  in 
Europe,  Africa  produces  others  not  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  as  lions,  leopards,  tigers, 
panthers,  rhinocerpfes,  elephants,  came- 
leons,  •  oflriches,  camels,  dromedaries, 
monkeys,  buffaloes,  and  wild  alfes  :  in 
the  rivers,'  there  are  crocodiles  and  river 
horfes.  The  moH  ufeful  of  thefe  are  the 
•lephant,  the  camel,  and  the  dromedary. 
Africa  has  many  illands ;  on  the  eaH  arc, 
Madagafcar,  St.  Maurice,  Bourbon,  and' 
Zocotora.  On  the  weft  the  i fifes  of  Ma¬ 
deira,  the  illes  of  Cape  Verd,  the  Canary 
Illands.  The  illes  of  Madeira  are,  Ma¬ 
deira,  Po-rto  Santo,  and  La  Deferta.  The 
Cape  de  Verd  illands  are',  Sr.  Anthony, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia’,  St.  Nicholas,  Sty 
Jago,  Sal,  Mayo,  Del  Eurgp,  Brava,  ) 
and  Bonavifta.  The  Canary  illatids  ar-, 
Lancerota,  Forteventura,  Canaria,  Tc-  ; 
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nerlf,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and  Palma.  There 
are  other  illands  between  this  continent 
and  South  America,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  African  illands,  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Helena,  Annobon,  and 
Prince’s  file. 

AFRICA  is  reprefented,  in  defign,  by 
a  black  woman  almoft  naked,  with  friz¬ 
zled,  woolly  hair,  an  elephant’s  trunk  for 
a  creft,  a  lion  on  one  fide,  and  a  lerpent 
on  the  other  ;  decorated  with  other  emblems 
relating  to  the  produce  of  the  country. 

AFT,  a  naval  term,  the  fame  with 
abaft.  See  Abaft. 

AFTER-BIRTH,  in  midwifery,  the 
membranes  which  iumnmd  the  infant  in 
the  womb,  generally  called  the  fee  un¬ 
dines.  See  Df.livjf.rv. 

AFTER-MAT  FI,  in  hunlbandry,  the 
grais  which  Ip'nngs.uu  after  mowing  :  or 
the  grais  cut  after  the  corn. 

AFTER-PAIN S,  in  midwifery,  ex- 
ceffive  pains ‘felt,  in  .•  the  groin,  loins,  Lc, 
alter  delivery. 

AFTER-SWARMS,  in.  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  bees,  are  thole  which  leave  tha 
hive  fome  tiiiie< .  after  the.  firfi  have, 
fvy  armed. 

AG  A,  among  the  Turks,  a  great  lord 
or  commander.  They  lorm-times  ufe  ihe 
word  agalli,  or  agal",  inftead  of  aga.  Thus 
they  call  the  aga,  or  commandant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  cavalry,  lpahilar  agaffi. 

AGAMEMNON,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
was  the.  Ion  of  Atrlus  by  rF,ro;a..  He  w as¬ 
king  of  Argos  and  M.ycene,  and  general 
of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  fiege  of  Trov  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  facrifice  his  daughter, 
Iphigenia,  to  Di.ana,  and  to  reftore  Bo- 
feis  to  Achilles,  from  whom  he  had  taken 
her  away.  He  was  afialhnated  by  iEgil- 
tus,  about  i  i  83  years  before  Chrill,  as. 
he  was  entering  his  dominions  ;  but  his 
death  was  revenged  by  his  foil  Oreiles- 

AGANIPPIDES,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  Mules  from  a  fountain  on  mount 
Helicon  called  Aganippe.  ... 

AGAPE,  in  eeclefiaftical  hiftory,  the 
love-feafts,  or  feafis.  of  charity,  uied  a- 
mong  the  primitive  Chriftians,  when  a 
liberal  contribution  was  made  by. the  rich 
to  filed  the  poor.  The  word  is  Greek  and 
ll unifies  love.  St.  Chrvfoftom  elves  the 
’  following  account  of  this.feaft.  The  r.rft 
‘Chrllians  had  all  things  in  common,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts,  of  the  Apoftles  : 
but  when  that  equality  of  poll'effions  ceafe  J, 
as  it  did  even  in  the  ApoHles  time,  the 
agape,  or  love-feafi,  was.lubftituted  in  the 
)  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after 
( 'partaking  of  the  Lord’  Supper,  they  met 
*•  at’ a  common,  feafi  ;  the  rich  bring  ng  pro- 
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vifions,  and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing, 
being  invited.  It  was  always  attended 
with  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  but 
there  is  fome  difference  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  interpreters  as  to  the 
circumftance  of  tinie  ;  viz.  Whether 
this  feaff  was  held  before,  or  after  the 
communion.  St.  Chrvfoftom  is  of  the 
latter  opinion  ;  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  of 
the  former.  Thefe  love-feafts,  during  the 
three  firft  centuries,  were  held  in  the 
church  :  but  at  length  fuch  abufes  were 
committed  at  them,  that  the  councils 
«rf  Laodicea  and  Carthage  prohibited  that 
practice  for  the  future.  The  modern  en- 
ihufialts,  we  know  not  how  juft,  are  ac- 
cuied  ot  being  amorous  at  their  loye-feaits, 
and  that  they  are  more  carnally  than  lpi- 
jrituallv  minded. 

AGARIC,  in  natural  hfftory,  a  fpon- 
gy,  fungous  fubflance,  growing  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  tree  that  produces 
the  agaric  is  the  common  larch,  from 
which  turpentine  is  obtained.  It  grows 
wild  in  Dauphiny,  Savoy,.,  on  the  Alps, 
in  Auffria,  Tartary,  See.  and  is  the  only 
coniferous  tree  that  iheds  its  leaves  in  the 
winter  :  when  it  grows  old,  the  fungus 
comes  forth  in  leveral  places  on  its  trunk, 
and  if  the  tree  is  large,  on  the  fill! 
branches.  The  fungus  is  of  various  lizes, 
fometunes  not  exceeding  the  bignefs  of 
the  tiff,  lometimes  as  large  as  a  man’s 
head  :  it  takes  at  leaff  a  year  to  grow  to 
Its  full  fize.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients  mas  and  femitia.  The 
male  agaric  is  dark  coloured,  hard,  heavv, 
and  woody.  The  female,  or  officinal  aga¬ 
ric,  is  covered  with  a  hard  hlackiih  rind 
like  the  other  ;  but  when  the  cortical  part 
is  pared  off,  the  inteinal  fubffance  appears 
quite  white  :  by  age,  it  changes  a  little 
yellowiih.  As  agaric  is  an  excrefcence 
from  a  very  refinous  tree,  it  is  natural 
for  it  to  be  rich  in  refin.  We  find  in  effect 
that  it  contains  three  fourths  of  its  weight 
in  refinous  matter,  and  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  fourth  is  ilimy,  mucilaginous  earthy 
fubffance,  fo  tenacious  as  fcarce  to  be  by 
any  means  diifolvcd  or  divided  :  contain¬ 
ing,  however,  treated  with  water,  a  tough 
gluey  paite.  The  purgative  quality  of 
agaric  refides  in  the  refin  :  to  the  gluti¬ 
nous  matter  we  may  a  ttribute  the  dan¬ 
gerous  conlequences,  which  when  given 
m  ubffance,  however  corrected,  it  is  apt 
to  product.  No  wonder  that  fuch  a  co- 
helive  mdiffoluble  fubffance  fhoufd  adhere 
pertmaceouflv  to  the  iromach  and  inter¬ 
lines,  and  occaffon  gripes  and  other  in- 
convcmenples. 
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In  reducing  agaric  to  powdery  whether 
by  the  rafpor  the  peltle,  care  muff  be-tak- 
en  to  avoid  the  fine  duff  that  flies  off, 
which  is  not  only  apt  to  occafion  violent 
freezing  and  inflammations  of  the  eves, 
but  is  likewifc  very  prejudicial  to  the  breaft. 
Agaric  cannot  of  itlelf  be  pulverized  in  a 
mortar,  on  account  of  its  glutinous  fub¬ 
ffance  :  the  bell  way  of  obtaining  a  pow¬ 
der  from  it  is,  firft  lo  rafp,  and  then  make 
it  into  a  pafte  with  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth  ;  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry, 
great  part  of  it  may  be  beAt  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  by  treating  the  rertiaihder  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  whole  will  at  length  be 
got  through  a  fieve.  It  might  be  luppof- 
ed,  that  as  it  is  the  mucilaginous  part  of 
agaric  itfelf  that  prevents  its  pulverization, 
the  addition  of  ifelh  mucilage  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  but  the  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacantn  is  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  that  of  agaric,  being  foluble, 
harmlels,  when  dry  brittle,  and  rendering 
the  agaric  alfo  pulverable.  In  lotne  dif- 
penfatones,  a  refinous  extract  is  directed  to 
be  prepared  from  this  fungus,  by  rectified 
fpirit.  Neumann's  Ckmijlry, 

Mineral  AGARIC,  in  natural  hiffory, 
a  light  marley  earth,  fo  called  from  its 
refemblmg,  both  in  colour  and  in  its 
fpongy  texture,  the  vegetable  agaric.  It 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  uled  at  prefent  in 
medicine. 

AGARICOIDES,  in  botonv,  a  fort  of 
ftfiall  white  fungus,  with  yellowilh  la¬ 
mellae,  found  frequently  in  the  woods  on 
the  bark  of  old  trees. 

AGATE,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  precious 
ftone  refembling  the  onyx,  in  colour  ; 
but  has  no  zones  like  thole  wherewith 
the  onyx  is  decorated  :  inftead  of  which 
the  agate  has  lines  or  Ipots  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  lo  difpofed  as  to  reprefent  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  different  objects ;  as  woods,  rivers, 
fruits,  blowers,  herbs,  and  clouds,  but  not 
vefy  diftinctlv.  The  agate  differs  from 
the  jafper  in  hardnefs  and  lmoo&ihefs  ; 
for  though  the  jafper  has  the  fame  Colours* 
it  is  fofter,  and  confilts  of  rougher  par¬ 
ticles.  The  white  veined  agate,  with  de¬ 
lineations  of  trees  and  moffes,  is  moff 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mocha  ftone.  It  is  of  a  very  firm,  com¬ 
pact,  and  fine  texture,  though  bound  in 
the  Shape  of  a  blinty  pebble  ftone.  The 
lizes  are  various,  being,  lometimes  only 
one,  and  forheti tries  eight  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  veins  of  this  ftone  are  beau¬ 
tifully  difpofed  in  different  figures  5  but 
there  are  generally  rnanv  concentric  ir¬ 
regular  circles,  deferibed  from  centers 

placed 
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placet!  in  various  plates.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  a  little  whiter  than  the  ground, 
though  fometimes  fo  faint  as  l'carcely  to 
be  feen.  Thofe  of  this  kind  are  of  the 
highefl  value,  and  contain  the  figures  of 
trees,  moffes,  fea-plants,  and  the  like. 
Some  have  imagined  thefe  Hones  are  only 
petrification s  :  and  that  real  moffes  and 
lea-plants' Were  included  therein  :  but  this 
is  a  miflake  ;  for  the  real  objects  which 
they  reprefen  t  we  re  never  met  with  in  fo 
diminutive  a  fize  as  their  images  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  thefe  Hones.  Thefe  figures  are 
generally  black,  or  of  a  dufky  colour,  and 
appear  with  great  advantage  from  the 
whitenefs  of  the  Hone.  This  kind  of  a- 
gate,  when  it  is  perfect,  is  only  found  in 
the  Eafl-Indies  ;  but  there  are  fome  of 
an  inferior  fort  to  be  met  with  in  Ger¬ 
many.  They  are  called  Mocha  Hones* 
becaufe  they  have  been  brought  from  the 
Eafl  Indies  to  Mocha  in  Arabia,  and 
thence  tranfported  into  Europe.  Some 
naturalifls  however,  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  found  in  the  Eafl-Indies.  If  this 
be  true,  they  may  be  found  near  the  place 
to  which  they  owe  their  name  ;  or  be 
brought  to  Mocha  from  other  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  dull  milky  agate  is  lcfs 
valuable  than  the  former,  though  of  a  very 
firm  texture.  They  are  found  in  the  fhape 
of  common  flint  Hones,  and  are  from  one 
inch'  to  ten  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  cream  ;  and,  when  bro¬ 
ken,  has  a  fmooth  glolfv  furface.  It  is 
more  opaque  than  the  former,  and  yet 
will  bear  a  very  fine  polifh.  This  lpecies 
is  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  rivers  in 
the  Eafl-Indies  ;  and  there  are  fome  of 
lefs  value  met  with  in  Germany  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.  The  lead-coloured  agate  is  of  a 
very  fine,  firm  compafl  texture  ;  though 
found,  like  the  former,  in  the  ihape  of 
common  flint  Hones,  and  of  as  rugged  a 
furface.  The  ground  is  of  a  pale  bluiih 
grey,  or  rather  of  a  dove-colour  ;  and 
often  without  variation,  though  it  has 
fometimes  black  and  fometimes  white 
veins,  which  are  generally  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  lfone.  This-  fpecies  of  agate 
greatly  refembles  an  onyx,  but  is  certainly 
a  diftindf  Hone.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
will  bear  a  fine  poiiih.  It  is  found  in  the 
Eafl-Indies,  as  well  as  in  Germany  ; 
where  they  form  thefe  Hones  into  cups 
and  fnufl-boxes.  The  fldh-coloured  agate 
is  lefs  valuable  than  any  of  the  former, 
though  its  texture  is  pretty  firm  and  com¬ 
pact  ;  and  its  diameter  from  one  to  ten 
inches.  The  fieih-colour  is  very  faint, 
and  almofl  whitilh.  Some  of  thefe  Hones 
Ijave  no  veins  at  ail,  and  others  abound 
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m  veins',  fpots  and  clouds.  The  fpbts  are 
generally  very  fmall,  notched  at  the  edges. 
When  broken  in  pieces,  it  is  very  fmooth' 
and  glollv,  though  not  always  of  the 
fame  traniparency.  It  is  found  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia,  and  Italy  ;  and  is  worked 
into  various  forts  cf  velfels,  and  is  often 
made  ufe  of  inflead  of  gun  flints.  The 
blood-coloured  agate  is,  by  Boer,  called 
the.hocmachat.es,  and  excels  mofl  of  this 
clafs  in  beauty.  It  is  always  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  fometimes  throughout, 
but  more  frequently  variegated  with  a  pale 
blue  and  brown.  The  blue  always  fur- 
rounds  the  red,  and  inclines  to  the  co¬ 
lour  of  whey  ;  but  it  is  in  no  other  part 
of  the  Hone.  The  brown  is  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  horn,  and  generally  appears  in 
irregular  veins  ;  fometimes  in  fitch  plenty 
as  to  make  the  ground  to  the  Hone,  and 
the  red  with  its  blue  edges  only  the  varie¬ 
gation.  This  lpecies  is  not  very  common, 
though  found  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  America, 
and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  chiefly 
uled  for  the  tops  of  fnuff-boxes.  The 
clouded  and  fpotted  flefh-coloured  agate  is, 
by  Boet,  called  the  fandachates,  and  is 
of  a  very  fine  dole  texture,  though  fub- 
jed  to  flaws  and  cracks  when  the  pieces 
are  large :  for  which  reafon  the  leffer 
Hones  are  mofl  efleemed.  It  differs  from 
the  former  fpecies  in  having  a  fmoother 
furface  ;  .and  is  generally  of  a  round ilh 
or  oblong  ihape,  a  little  flatted.  It  has 
no  variegations  except  a  few  exceeding 
fmall  fpots,  of  a  beautiful  red,  Varioufly 
difpofed  in  differents  parts  of  the  Hone, 
and  in  different  groupes.  In  fome  places 
it  is  more  trafparent  than  others  ;  and  is 
found  in  the  Eafl  and  Well  Indies,  as  al- 
fo  in  Bohemia  and  Silefia,  though  not  fo 
good.  It  is,  however,  very  little  efleemed 
at  prefent.  The  red  agate,  variegated 
with  yellow,  is  of  the  colour  of  red  lead, 
has  a  fine  pure  equal  texture,  with  a 
fmooth  regular  furface,  and  is  commonly 
found  in  the  fhape  of  a  pebble  Hone.  It  is 
from  one  inch  to  four  or  five  in  diameter, 
and  its  ground  of  a  paler  red,  decorated 
with  one  of  deeper  colour,  difpofed  hi 
concentric  veins  from  different  centers  ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  without  clofe  ex¬ 
amination  Befides  thefe,  it  has  irregular 
bright  yellow  fpots,  which  are  never  In— 
terfefted  by  the  veins,  but  placed  either 
within  or  without  thefe  circles  ;  ant)  al¬ 
ways  extremely  ihort,  being  never  above 
a  flxth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  This 
Hone  is  very  hard,  and  will  bear  a  very 
fine  polifh.  It  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
though  not  very  common.  The  yellow' 
agate,  named,  by  Boet,  the  cerachates. 
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or  the  wax-coloured  agate,  has  been 
found  from  one  to  ieven  inches  in  diameter, 
of  various  fhapes  and  fizes,  but  all  in  a 
Very  firm  compart  texture.  Thefc  Hones 
are  fometimes  of  the  fame  colour  through¬ 
out  :  fometimes  mixed  with  irregular  veins  ; 
and  fometimes  of  a  pale  and  almoft  white 
ground,  veined  and  fpotted  with  a  ilrong 
yellow,'  exactly  refembling  that  of  fine 
yellow  bees-wax.  They  are  all  very  hard 
and  capable  of  a  fine  polilh  ;  but  differ 
greatly  in  degrees  of  tranfparency ;  for 
fome  are  as  tranfparent  as  any  of  the.fpe- 
cies  of  agate,  and  others  almolf  entirely 
opaque.  Thefe  ftones  are  found  in  the 
Eafi-Indies  and  America,  as  alfo  in 
Germany,  though  not  very  good.  The 
pale  yellow  agate,  variegated  with  white, 
block,  and  green,  is  called  by  Boer,  the 
leonina,  from  its  likenels  to  a  lion’s  fkin, 
and  by  the  Italians  brocatella.  It  is  more 
variegated  than  the  relt  of  the  Hones  of 
this  kind,  and  has  a  fine  compart  clofe 
texture,  though  in  very  'irregular  fbapes, 
with  a  rugged  furface.  It  fometimes  .feems 
to  conlill  of  an  irregular  mafs,  made  up  of 
the  abovementioned  colours  ;  fometimes 
ciiltinrtly  clouded,  and  fometimes  deco¬ 
rated  with  black  and  green  veins  in  the 
form  of  concentric  circles  round  a  centre. 
The  ground  is  always  of  a  pale  yellow, 
fcut  very  differently  difpofed  3  fometimes 
mope,  fometimes  lels.  In  fome  alfo,  one 
or  more  of  thefe  colours  are  wanting, 
while  others  contain  them  all.  The 
green  refembles  that  of  the  jafper,  and 
the  black  inclines  a  little  to  the  brown. 
It  breaks  with  fome  difficulty  into  pieces, 
with  fine  fmooth  furfaces,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Ball-  Indies  ;  but,  being  very 
fcarce,  is  rtot  commonly  known.  The 
blackilh  veined  brown  agate  has,  when 
found,  a  pretty  fmooth  furface,  though 
of  an  irregular  ihape,  and  is  from  two  to 
feven  inches  in  diameter.  The  brown  is 
very  deep  and  finely  clouded,  fpotted  and 
veined  with  a  colour  almolf  black,  while 
the  veins  are  generally  paler  and  browner 
than  the  other  variegations.  The  veins 
are  difpofed  in  irregular  concentric  circles, 
•and  the  innermolf  generally  broadeft. 
There  have  fometimes  been  vegetable  fub- 
fiances  found  in  the  middle  of  this  Hone, 
i'uch  as  the  llender  roots  of  mofs,  or  thofe 
of  crow  filk.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  high 
and  beautifnl  polilh  ;  and  is  commonly 
cut  into  feals,  buttons,  heads  of  canes, 
knife  handles,  and  the  tops  of  fnuif  boxes. 
It  is  frequently  adorned  with  firtitious  I 
colours,  which  fink  fo  deep  into  the  fub- 
Hance,  that  they  appear  like  natural  I 
V-cuirS  of  the  Hone,  and  render  it  of  great 
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value.  Thve  greeniih  brown  variegated 
agate  feems  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  be¬ 
tween  agate  and  jafper.  It  is  a  beautiful 
ipecies,  and  found  in  roumliih  m  a  lies, 
with  a  fmooth’’ even  furface,  from  two  to 
fix  inches  in  diameter.  Its  texture  is  verv 
firm,  and  the  Hone  fometimes  of  the  fame 
colour  throughout,  being  only  dillingui Ill- 
able  from  the  true  jafper  by  its  hardnels. 
But  it  has  molt  frequently  a  browniih 
green  ground,  variegated  with  irregular 
concentric  circles,  of  a  red  or  a  finer  green  : 
it  is  alfo  found  irregularly  clouded  and 
fpotted  with  the  fame  or  other  colours,  as 
'white,  firth-colour,  and  yellow.  It  is 
never  entirely  tranfparent  in  thofe  that  arc 
clearefi  ;  and  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  not  equally  good  ;  for 
the  European  are  the  worfi,  they  being 
more  coarle,  foft,  and  opaque,  than  thofe 
of  the  Ball  or  Wefi-Indies.  Brookes 
Natural  Hijl. 

AGATE,  the  name  of  an  infirument 
ufed  by  gold  wire-drawers  ;  l'o  called  from 
the  agate  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  forms 
it  principal  part. 

AGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  certain 
portion,  or  part  of  duration,  applied  to 
lome  particular  objert.  Thus  we  lav,  the 
age  of  the  world,  or  the  years  that  have 
elapfed  fince  the  creation.’ 

AGES  cf  the  IVorld,  Chronologers 
have  generally  divided  the  age  of  the 
world  into  fix  principal  epochas  ;  but  they 
are  not  agreed  between  themfelves  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  years  contained 
in  each  interval.  Thofe  who  place  the 
creation  fix  thoufand  years  before  the 
birth  or  Chrifi,  make  the  interval  between 
the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confiH  of 
2262  years  ;  from  the  deluge  to  the  call 
of  Abraham,  1198  ;  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  infiitution  of  the  Paif- 
over,  645  ;  from  the  infiitution  of  the 
Paifover  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  774  ;  from  Saul  to  the  publiJhing 
of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the  return 
of  the  Jews,  583  ;  and  from  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  to  the  birth  of  Chrifi,  538. 
Others  who  make  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  birth  of  Chrifi  only  four  thoufand 
years,  follow  the  chronology  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  and  compute  from  the  creation 
to  the  deluge,  1636  years  ;  from  the  de¬ 
luge  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  426  ;  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  going  out  of 
Egypt,  430  ;  from  the  going  out  of  E- 
gvpt,  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
480  ;  from  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
to  Cyrus,  476  ,  and  from  Cyrus  to  the 
birth  of  Chrifi,  532.  Others  again  com- 
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Troy,  2830  years  ;  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  420  ; 
thence  to  the  deftrufttion  &f  Carthage  by 
Scijuo,  602  ;  from  the  deftrufthon  of 
Carthage  to  the  birth  of  Chritl,  zoo  ; 
from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  Conftantine, 
312;  aiid  thence  to  the  re-ell  ablilhinent 
of  the  weftern  empire,  808.  So.  that  the 
interval,  according  to  thefe  chronologers, 
bet  wen  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
is  4052  years. 

The  lea  rued  Mr.  Jack  ion,  in  his  Chro¬ 
nological  Ant  quities,  has  carefully  m- 
velbgated  the  different  epoclias,  and  ihewn 
the  xeafons  on  which  his  computations 
are  founded.  From  the  creation,  to  'the 
deluge,  he  lays  v/as,  2262  years  ;  from 
the  deluge  to  rite  birth  of  Abraham,  1072  ; 
from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus, 
505  :  from  the  exodus  to  the  foundation 
of  the  temple,  579  ;  from  the  foundation 
to  the  deltrucbon  of  the  temple  by  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  428  ;  from  the  deftrufttion 
of  the  Temple  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  5,1  ; 
and  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  535-  So  that  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  C brill, 
confills  of  5432  years.  Some  divide,  the 
duration  of  the  world  into  three  periods, 
which  they  call  the  age  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  age  of  the  Jewiih  law  ;  and  the 
age  of  grace.  The  firft  comprehends  the, 
time  between  Adam  and  Mofes  ;  the  fe¬ 
cund  the  time  between  Mofes  and  Chrift  ; 
and  the-  third  the  years  elapfed-  lince  the 
birth  of  cur  bBefled  Saviour.  The  ancient 
hiftorians  divided  the  time  lince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  ages.  The  firft  from 
th  e  creation  to  the  deluge  which  happened 
in  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Ogyges  : 
this  they  ft i led  the  obfeure  or  uncertain 
age;  being  the  hillory  of  mankind,  un¬ 
certain  during  that  period.  The  lecond 
they  named  the  fabulous,  or  heroic  aee 
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it  began  at  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  tirft  Olympiad  ;  where,  what 
they  called,  the  hiftorical  age  commenced. 

AGE,  among  hiftorians,.  is  frequently 
ufed  to  fignify  a  century. 

Poetical  Ages  of  the  World.  The  poets 
"have  made  four  ages,  which  they  have 
drftingnilhed  by  the  epithets  of  golden 
Jih’cr ,  brazen,  and  iron.  During  the  gol¬ 
den  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and 
juftice  and  innocence  on  earth.  The 
earth  then  yielded  her  productions  with¬ 
out  culture,  and  llreams  of  milk  and  ho¬ 
ney  flowed  in  every  part.  The  fiver  age 
commenced  when  men  began  to  deviate 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  in  confequence 
of  which,  their  lives  wye  rendered  ids 
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happy.  The  brazen  age  began  when  the 
virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind  vyere 
Hill  more  diminiihed  ;  and  this  gave  place 
to  the  iron  age, 'which  commenced  when 

o 

men  had  deviated  lfill  farther  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  happinefs. 

AGE,  denotes  a  certain  period  of  hu¬ 
man  life)  which  is  generally  divided  into 
tour  ftages  ;  namely,  infancy,  youth,  man¬ 
hood  arid  old  age.  The  frit  extends  to 
the  fourteenth  year  ;  the  lecond  to  the 
twenty-fifth  ;  the  third  to  the  tiftieth  ; 
and  the  fourth  to.  the  end  of  lift  . 

AGE,  in  law,  certain,  periods  in  hu¬ 
man  life,  when  perfons  are  enabled  to  do 
certain  ads,  which  they  are  incapable  oft 
before.  A  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  at 
fourteen,  he  may  choofe  his  guardian 
and  claim  his  lands  held  in  foccage. 
Twenty-one  is  called  full  age,  a  man  01* 
woman  being  then  capable  of  ading  for 
themlclves,  and  of  managing  their  own 
all  airs. 

AGE  of  a  treey  the  time  elapfed  be¬ 
tween  its  being  planted  and  cut  dowu. 
The  age  of  a  tree  may  be  known  by  the 
ligneous  circles  vilible  in  its  trunk,  di¬ 
vided  horizontally  by  a  few  :  for  both  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  acquire  an¬ 
nually  an  augmentation  of  a  ligneous 
circle,  or  a  new  exterior  texture  of  fibres. 

AGE  of  a  IJorfe,:  the  time  elapfed  lince 
the  animal  was  foaled  This  is  ealilv  dif- 
covered  by  his  mouth  till  he  is  eight  yea*s 
old,  when  the  marks  wear  out.  A  horfe, 
like  many  other  creatures  of  the  brute 
creation,  has  his  teeth  divided  into  three 
ranks ;  his  fore  teeth,  which  are  flat  and 
fmooth  ;  his  tuihes  ;  and  his  back  teeth, 
called  alio- his  jaw-teeth,  or  grinders,  be- 
caufe  with  thefe  he  grinds  his  provender. 
They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve 
above,  and  twelve  below;  ftrong  and  dou¬ 
ble,  with  fliarp  edges,  till  the  creature 
grows  old,  when,  they  are  worn  much 
fmoother.  The  firft  that  grow  are  his 
foal-teeth,  which  begin  to  appear  a  few 
months  after  he  is,  foaled.  They  are 
twelve  in  number,  fix  above  and  fix  below;- 
and  areealily  dillinguifhed  from  the  teeth 
that  come  up  afterwards,  by  their  fmali- 
nefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore¬ 
teeth  ot  a  man.  When  a  colt  is  about  two 
years  and-  a  half  old,  he  cafts  the  four 
middlemoft  of  his  foal-teeth,  viz.  two 
above  and  two  below  ;  though  fomd  do  not 
caft  their  foal-teeth  till  near  three  years 
old.  The  new  teeth  are  eaftly  diftinguiih- 
ed  from  the  foal-teeth,  being  much  ftrong- 
er,  and  a-lmoft  twice  their  lize;  and  are 
called  the  nippers  or  gatherers,  being  thole 
Ki  by 
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tiv  which  the  creature  n’ps  off  the  grafs 
when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in  the  fields,  or, 
when  in  the  houle,  gathers  his  hay  from 
the  rack.  When  a  horfe  has  got  thefe 
four  teeth  complete,  he  is  reckoned  four 
years  old.  When  he  is  about  three  and  a 
half,  or  in  the  fpring  before  he  is  four' years 
old,  he  calls  lour  more  of  his  foal -teeth, 
viz.  two  above  and  two  below,  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  nippers,  or  middle  teeth.  When, 
therefore,  you  look  in  a  horle’s  month, 
and  fee  the  four  middle  teeth  full  grown, 
and  none- of  the  fore  teeth  remaining,  ex¬ 
cept  the  corner  teeth,  you  may  conclude 
he  is  four  years  old  about  April  or  May  : 
fome,  indeed,  are  later  colts;  but  this 
makes  but  little  difference  in  the  month. 
The  tuihes  appear  about  the  fifme  time  with 
the  lab-mentioned  teeth,  fometimes  fooner 
than  thefe;,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  horfe 
is  full  four  years  old.  They,  are  curved 
like  the  tuihes  oi  other  beads;  in  a  vounv 
horfe  they  have  a  fharp  edge  all  round  the 
top,  and  on  both  fides,  the  mfide  Being 
iomewhat  grooved  anc!  fiattilh,  inclined  to 
a- hollowncfs.  When  holies  tuihes  do  not 
appear  till  fome  time  afrer  the  foal-teeth 
are  caff ,  and  new  ones  are  come  in  their 
room,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  foal- 
teeth  having  been  pulled  out  before  their 
time 'by  the  breeders,  or  other  dealers  in 
Ivories,  m  order  to  make,  a  colt  of  three 
wears  old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he 
may  be  the  more  faleable  ;  for  when  any 
of 'the  foal-teeth  are  pulled  out,  the  others 
ibon  come  in  their  place  ;  but  the  tuihes, 
having  none  to  precede  them,  cannot 
make  their  appearance  before  their  proper 
time,  viz.  when  a  horfe  is  nearly  four  years 
old.  One  of  the  fureft  marks  therefore  to 
know  a  four-year  old  horfe,  is  by  his 
tuihes,  which  are  then  but  very  imall, 
and  iharp  on  the  top  and  edges.  When  a 
horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth  begin  to 
appear,  and  are  at  firff  but  hilt  equal  with 
the  gums,  being  filled  with  fleih  in  the 
middle.  The  tuihes  are  aifo  by  this  time 
grown  to  a  more  cliftinit  fize,  though  not 
very  large  ;  they  alfo  continue  rough  and 
Iharp  on  the  top  and  edges.  Biff  the  cor¬ 
ner  teeth  are  now  moll  to  be  remarked  : 
they  differ  from  the  middle  teeth  in  beim* 
more  fieihy  on  the  mfide,  and  the  gums 
generally  look  rawiih  on  their  firff  fhooling 
out  ;  whereas  the  others  do  not  look  dif- 
coloured.  .  The  middle  teeth  arrive  at 
their  full  growth  in  lets  than  three  weeks  ; 
but  the  corner  teeth  grow  leiiurelv,  and 
are  leklom  much  above  the  gums  till  the 
horfe  is  full  five  :  they  differ  alfo  front 
the  other  fore -teeth,  in  re  fe  mb  ling,  in 
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fome  meafure,  a  iheil  ;  and  thence  are 
called  the  ihell-teeth  ;  becaufe  they  envi¬ 
ron  the  fleih  in  the  middle  half  wav  round, 
and,  as  they  grow,  the  fleih  within  difap- 
pears,  leaving  a  diffinct  hollownefs  and 
opennefs  on  the  infide.  When  a  horfe  is 
full  five,  thefe  teeth  are  generally  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the 
gums.  From  five  to  five  and  a  half,  they 
grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high  ; 
and  when  a  horfe  is  full  fix,  they  will  be 
near  half  an  inch  above  the  gums.  The 
corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out  be¬ 
fore  thofc  of  the  under  ;  fo  that  the  up¬ 
per  corner  teeth  are  feen  before  thofe  below  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  tuihes  in  the  under 
jaw  come  out  before  thofe  of  the  upper. 
When  a  horfe  is  full  fix  vears  old,  the  hoi- 
lownels  on  the  infide  begins  vtfibly  to  fill 
up,  and  that  which  was  at  firff  fleihy, 
grows  into  a  browniih  fpot,  not  unlike  the 
eye  of  a  dried  garden-bean,  and  continues 
fo  till  he  is  feven,  with  only  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  tooth  is  more  filled  up  and 
even,  and  the  mark  or  fpot  becomes  taint, 
and  of  a  lighter  colour.  At  eight  the 
mark-  in  molt  horfes  is  quite  worn  our, 
though  fome  retain  the  veftiges  of  it  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  thole  who  have  not  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  may  fometimes  be 
deceived,  and  take  a  horfe  of  nine  of  tffn 
years  old  for  one  of  eight.  It  is  only  at 
this  time,  when  a  horfe  is  paff  mark,  that 
we  can  eafily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a 
horfe;  for  w hate ver  practices  are  uled  to 
make  a  young  horfe  look  older  than  he 
really  is,  by  nulling  out  the  foal-teeth  be¬ 
fore  their  time,  may  be  difeovered  by  feel¬ 
ing  along  the  edges  where  the  tuihes  grow, 
as  they  may  be  fi  It  in  the  gums  before  the 
corner  teeth  appear  ;  whereas,  if  the  cor¬ 
oner  teeth  become  vifible  fotne  months  be¬ 
fore  the  tuihes  rife  in  the  gums,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  foal-teeth  have 
been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old.  It  will 
be  unneedfary  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  tricks  uled  by  dealers,  in  order  to 
make  a  falfemark  in  a  horfe’s  mouth,  by 
hollowing  the  tooth  with  a  graver,  and 
burning  a  mark  with  a  frnall  hot  iron  j 
becaufe  thofe  \vhp  are  acquainted  with  the 
true  marks,  will  eafily  difeover  the  cheat 
by  the  fize  and  colour  of  the  teeth,  by  the 
roundnefs  and  bluntnefs  of  the  tuihes,  by 
the  colour  of  the  faife  mark,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  blacker  and  more  impreffed  than 
the  tiue  mark,  and  by  many  other  vifi-. 
ble  tokens  which  denote  the  advanced  age 
of  a  horfe.  Gibfon  on  Horfes. 

AGE  of  the  Moon,-  in  affronomv,  the 
number  of  days  elapled  fince  the  laff  new 
moon  j  to  find  which,  add  together  the 

epaft. 
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epadt,  the  day  of  the  current  month,  and 
the  number  for  the  month  ;  the  lum,  if  it 
exceeds  not  29,  is  the  age  of  the  moon  ; 
but  if  it  be  more,  deduff  29  from  it  in 
months  which  have  but  30  days,  arid  30 
in  thole  which  have  31  days,  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  the  moon’s  age.  See  Eh  ac  t. 

The  number  to  be  added  for  each  month 
is  as  follows  :  for  January  o,  February  2, 
March  1,  April  2,  May  3,  June  4,  July 
c;,  Auguff  6,  September  8,  Oflober  8, 
November  xo,  and  December  10.  At 
the  end  of  19  years,  the  moon’s  age  re¬ 
turns  upon  the  lame  day  of  the  month,  but 
falls  lhort  of  the  precife  time  of  the 
day-  © 

AGENDA,  among  merchants,  a  me¬ 
morandum  book,  in  which  all  the  bufinefs 
to  be  tranfaffed,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  let  down. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing 
that  adts  and  produces  an  eft  eft. 

AGENT,  in  mechanics  and  philofophy, 
a  body,  or  any  power  in  general,  which 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  any  effect  by 
its  aftual  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion. 
See  the  articles  Power  and  Action. 

AGENT,  among  merchants,  one  in¬ 
truded  with  the  management  of  an  affair, 
or  who  tranlaCfs  the  bulinels  of  another. 

Moral  AGENT,  a  rational  creature, 
capable  of  regulating  his  aftions  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  rule. 

AGENT  and  Patient ,  in  law,  a  perfon 
who  is  at  once  the  doer  of  a  thing,  and  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  done.  Thus  when  a 
man  who  is  indebted  to  another,  makes 
his  creditor  his  executor,  and  dies,  the 
executor  may  retain  fo  much  of  the  goods 
of  the  deceafed  as  will  fatisfy  his  debt ; 
by  which  means  he  becomes  agent  and 
patient;  that  is,  the  perfon  who  both  pays 
and  receives  the  debt. 

AGGLUTINANTS,  in  pharmacy,  a 
general  name  for  all  medicines  of  a  gluti¬ 
nous  or  vifeous  nature  ;  which,  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  folids,  contribute  greatly  to  re¬ 
pair  their  lots. 

AGGLUTINANTS,  among  furgeons, 
topical  remedies  of  a  glutinous  texture,  as 
the  turpentines,  farcocolla,  ifinglafs,  See. 

AGGRAVATION,  the  affion  of 
heightening  a  fault,  or  rendering  it  more 
criminal. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
fum  of  feveral  things  added  together,  or 
the  colleftion  of  them  into  one  total.  Thus 
natural  bodies  are  the  aggregate  or  affem- 
btages  of  corpulcules,  united  together  by 
the  principle  of  attraction;  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  feveral  quantities  \s  the  fum 
ol  thefe  quantities.  See  Sum. 
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AGGRESSOR,  inlaw,  the  perfon  who 
began  the  quarrel,  or  gave  the  rirll  affault. 
It  is  of  the  utuioff  importance  10  know 
which  of  the  two  parties  is  really  the  ag- 
grelfor,  and  accordingly  this  matter  ts 
ftriflly  enquired  into  by  the  court. 

AdNCOUR  f  Rattle  of,  in  1415, 
in  the  reign -of  Henry  V.  Henry  finding 
the  pa  lies  clear,  forded  the  river  between 
St.  Quin  tin  and  Peronne,  and  advancing  to 
Biagney,  perceived  the  whole  French  ar¬ 
my  on  the  march  towards  Roufeauville  and 
Agincourt,  which  lay  in, his  route  to  Ca¬ 
lais.  He  now  law  his  difficulties  encreafe, 
and  began  to  repent  of  the  ralhnefs  of  his 
conduct.  He  found  himfelf  in  the  midtt 
of  an  enemy’s  country,  during  the  fevereft 
feafon  of  the  year,  at  the  head  of  an  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  exhauiled  by  dtftemper  and 
fatigue,  dellitute  of  provifion  and  proper 
accommodation,  while  a  prodigious  armv, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thoufand  fight¬ 
ing  men,  blocked  up  the  paffage  to  the  tm- 
]y  place  where  he  could  expect  to  findihel- 
ter  and  affiltance.  In  this  emergency,  he 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  French  conitable,  of¬ 
fering  to  reffore  I-Iarfleur,  and  repair  all 
the  damage  he  had  done  to  the  Frynch, 
nay  even  to  give  fecurity,  that  he  would 
never  again  attempt  to  invade  France,  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  pals  unmoleffed 
to  Calais.  Such  was  the  offer  made  by  the 
Black  Prince,  when  he  found  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  at  Poitiers ;  and  the  anfwer  which 
Edward  received  was  the  lame  which  they 
now  returned  to  Henry  ;  they  rejected  his 
offer,  and  propofed  that  he  and  his  army 
Ihould  fubmit  at  diferetion.  When  he 
treated  this  propofal  with  difdain,  they 
fent  three  heralds  to  defy  him  to  battle, 

j  m  m  * 

leaving  the  time  and  place  to  his  choice  : 
he  replied,  that  weakened  and  fatigued  as 
he  was,  he  wou,ld  not  feek  an  engagement; 
but  as  he  intended  to  continue  his  route  to 
Calais,  they  might  attack  him  when  and 
where  they  Ihould  think  proper  to  chufe 
the  feene  of  adtion.  Then  they  took  poll 
between  Roufleauville  and  Agincourt,  and 
gave  him  notice  that  they  would  engage 
him  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October. 
As  he  could  not  polfiblv  avoid  an  adtion,  he 
accented  the  challenge  and  prefen  ted  the 
herald  who  brought  it  with  a  gratification 
of  a  rich  robe  and  two  hundred  crowns. 
During  this  interval  of three  days, 'he  took 
all  the  precautions  which  the  experience  of 
the  molt  able  commander  could  have  dicta¬ 
ted.  He  procured  for  lus  i'oldiers  fuch  re- 
frelliment  as  the  nature  of  their  fituation 
would  afford  :  be  ordered  their  weapons 
and  armour  to  be  refitted  and  repaired  :  he 
invented  a  kind  of  {harp  Hakes  for  the  de¬ 
fence 
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fence  of  the  archers  :  he  continued  night 
and  day  upon  horfeback,  riding  through 
the  lines  to  animate  the  foldicrs,  and  fu- 
perintend  the  ceconomv  of  the  camp  :  he 
encouraged  the  army  with  hopes  of  l'uccefs, 
by  reminding  them  of  the  great  victories 
obtained  in  France  hv  their  forefathers  ; 
difurmg  them  that  the  enemy,  though  nu¬ 
merous,  were  raw,  undifoiplined,  and  im¬ 
prudent ;  and  he  gave  them  plainly  to  un¬ 
derhand,  that  they  had  no  relource  from 
death  or  captivity,  but  in  the  extraordinary 
cf'.  rts  of  their  own  valour .  His  affabili¬ 
ty,  activity,  and  confidence,  infpired  the 
ibldieri  with  fuch  relolution  and  ardour, 
that  far  from  dreading  the  number  of  the 
foe,  they  wilhed  eagerly  for  the  battle,  and 
bore  their  diffrefies  with  heroic  patience, 
in  hopes  of  being  relieved  bv  a  lpeedy  vic¬ 
tory.  Indeed  they  feetned  to  have  loll  all 
ienfe  of  diffinction  in  numbers;  for,  on 
the  day  that  preceded  the  battle,  David 
Gam,  a  Welch  Captain  whom  the  king 
had  fent  to  obferve  the  pofture  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  being  interrogated  by  his  majeffy  con¬ 
cerning  the  number  of  the  French  army, 
replied,  with  great  compofure,  that  there 
was  number  enough  to  be  killed,  enough 
to  be  taken  prifoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.  While  Henry  thus  adted  the  part 
of  an  able  and  diligent  commander,  the 
French  officers  lpent  their  time  in  roll  and 
rejoicing.  When  they  confidered  the 
handful  of  Englilh,  who  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  thoufand  enfeebled  wretches,  half 
dead,  with  famine  and  dife'afe,  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  viftorv  as  having -already  de¬ 
clared  in  their  favour.  They  are  even  laid 
to  have  played  at  dice  for  the  Englilh  pri- 
fbiierS  before  they  were  taken,  and  to  have 
fent  orders  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
prepare  lodging  for  thole  fi  rangers  ;  on 
the  morning  of  the  engagement,  their  in- 
Ibh  nee  and  prelumption  role  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  detached  another  herald 
to  Henry,  to  know  what  he  propofed  to  give 
for  his  ranfom.  1  his  infult  he  received 
with  the  mold  contemptuous  moderation, 
defiring  the  meffenger  to  tell  thofe  that 
fent  him,  a  little  time  would  decide  to 
Whom  the  ranfom  would  belong.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  decifion  of  this  great 
conteff,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  at 
break  of  dav  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  the 
con liable  D’Albret,  who  commanded  the 
French,  committed  an  error  which  was 
altogether  inexcufable,  in  chufinga  narrow 
piece  of  ground,  flanked  by  a  rivulet  and 
a  thick  wood,  where  he  could  not  extend 
his  front  fo  as  to  enclole  the  Englilh  ; 
where  his  cavalry  could  not  acd,  and  his 
inferiority  of  number,  in  flea  d  of  being 
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an  advantage,  was  an  incumbrance  and 
misfortune.  Fie  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  and  he  himfelf  commanded 
the  van,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  of  Eu, 
V  endome,  and  Richemont,  the  famous 
marechal  de  Boucicaut,  the  great  mailer  of 
th  c  crofs-bows,  the  lord  Dampierrc  admi¬ 
ral  of  France,  the  dauphin  D’ Auvergne, 
and  feveral  oilier  officers.  The  fecund  line 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ale  neon, 
allilfed  by  the  duke  of  Bar,  the  counts  of 
Vaudefnont,  Nevers,  Salines,  Roufii,  and 
Grand  Pre.  At  the  liead  of  the  third  body 
were  the  counts  of  Marie,  Damponartin, 
Faquenberg,  and  the  fieur  de  Lauroy. 
While  the  French  were  Employed  in  ar¬ 
ranging  thefe  lines,  which  flood  fo  thick 
that  the  loldiers  had  not  room  to  ufe  their 
weapons,  Henry  concealed  four  hundred 
lances  in  a  wood  upon  the  right,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  choice  archers  on  the 
left,  in  a  low  meadow  covered  with  bulhes. 
In  order  to  extend  his  front  equal  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  form  his 
dittle  army  into  one  line:  the  right  wing 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  with  the 
lords  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  and  Stan¬ 
hope,  was  advanced  a  little  way  before  the 
center,  which  the  king  took  under  his  own 
conduct,  attended  by  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  the  earl  Marefchal,  and  the 
young  carl  ol  Suffolk,  .  whole  father  had 
died  at  Harfleur.  The  left,  which  mav  be 
denominated  the  rear,  as  it  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  far  as  the  other  two  divifions 
was  left  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  this  difpofilion,  which  was  made 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham, 
a  renowned  loldier,  who  adted  as  Henry’s 
mnrihal,  and  was  the  perfon  who  afterwards 
gave  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  The  king 
himfelf  appeared  in,  the  front  of  the  line, 
mounted  on  a  ftatcly  white  courier,  in 
fplemiid  armour,  with  a  golden  crown 
fixed  by  way  of  creft  to  his  helmet;  four 
royal  banners  were  difplaved  before  him; 
he  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  led 
horles  in  rich  caparifons,  and  lurroundcd 
bv  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  and  army. 
Whether  the  French  generals  were  flartled 
at  the  admirable  dil'pofition,  and  firm 
countenance  of  the  Engliih,or  had  rcceiv- 
ed  orders  to  avoid  a  battle,  certain  it  is, 
they  flood  in  array,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  paces,  without  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  attack  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  began  to  imagine  their  intention  was 
to  ffarve  him  into  a  furl'ender.  This  was 
rhe  wifeff  courfe  they  could  have  taken  ; 
and  muff  have  been  attended  with  fuccel?, 

had 
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had  Henry  continued  inactive;  for  his 
provifions  were  already  quite  exhaufted, 
and  the  weather  was  i'o  rainy  that  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  keep  the  field 
much  longer.  Perceiving  this  drift,  and 
conlcious  of  his  oven  lituation,  he  ordered 
the  archers  to  ltrike  their  flakes,  which 
they  planted  by  way  of  palifadoes  in  the 
front  and  flank ;  fo  that  they  could  ad¬ 
vance  before  and  retire  behind  them  occa- 
iionally.  He  rode  along  the  line,  exhort¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  fokliers  to  behave 
like  Engliihmen.  Then  alighting  from 
his  horfe,  he  took  his  itation  in  the  main 
bodr,  and  commanded  Sir  Thomas  Er- 
pyngham  to  thrown  up  his  truncheon  as  the 
fignal  for  the  attack.  The  whole  line 
railing  a  loud  fhout,  advanced  againft  the 
enemy;  but  Henry  fearing  they  would  be 
out  of  breath  before  they  could  come  to 
dole  light,  ordered  them  to  halt  about 
mid-way,  and  there  the  archers  planted 
their  piquets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
French  cavalry.  The  battle  was  begun 
by  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did  great  exe¬ 
cution,  becauie  the  enemy  flood  fo  thick 
that  every  lhaft  took  place,  and  even  pene¬ 
trated  the  armour  of  the  Frenchmen  at 
arms.  The  Englilh  bow-men  had  advan¬ 
ced  beyond  their  flakes  to  make  this  gene¬ 
ral  difeharge  ;  but  feeing  the  enemy's  ca¬ 
valry  in  motion  to  attack  them,  they'  re¬ 
tired  within  their  palifadoes,  with  admira¬ 
ble  order  and  dexterity,  and  plied  the  af- 
failants  lo  warmly  and  clofely,  that  they 
began  to  fall  into  confufion.  The  troops 
that  lay  in  ambulh  on  the  right  and  lef  t, 
charging  them  fucldenly  in  flank,  com¬ 
pleted  the  diforder:  at  the  fame  time  the 
archers  flinging  .their  bows,  rulhecl  out 
upon  them  with  their  battle  axes  and  dag¬ 
gers,  and  a  terrible  flaughter  enfoed. 
Though  this  front  line  of  the  French 
confilled  of  the  beft  troops,  animated. by 
the  prefence  and  example  of  fo  many  no¬ 
blemen,  and  was  commanded  by  the  con- 
flable  in  perfon,  it  could  not  luftain  the 
impetuofitv  of  the  attack,  and  being  once 
dilbrdered,  all  oppolition  was  at  an  end  : 
far  from  being  able  to  rally,  they  had  not 
room  to  turn,  and  were  lo  encumbered 
with  one  another,  that  they  themfclves 
contributed  to  the  •vi&ory  of  the  Englilh, 
who  llaughtered  them  in  heaps,  until 
their  arms  were  tired  with  the  works  of 
carnage.  Though  the  conftabie,  with  a 
great  number  of  principal  officers,  was 
llain,  and  the  fir  A- line  of  the  French  en¬ 
tirely  routed,  the  battle  continued  flill 
undecided  ;  and  the  lecond  line,  com¬ 
manded  bv  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  flood 
firm  and  eager  to  engage.  The  Englilh 
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who  were  fatigued  with  aidion,  retiring 
behind  the  main  body,  to  take  brear* 
and  form  themfclves  anew,  Henry  in 
perlon  led  up  his  divihon  to  the  charge, 
and  being  animated  by  the  l'uccefs  of  his 
fi rlt  effort,  (added  to  his  natural  courage 
and  vivacity')  performed  exploits  of  va¬ 
lour  which  equally  aflonilhed  his  own 
fokliers  and  thofe  of  the  enemy.  While 
he  thus  exerted  hunfelf,  in  a  manner 
that  did  much  more  honour  to  his  perlo- 
nal  prowefs  than  to  his  conduifl,  eighteen 
French  knights,  who  had  engaged  in  an 
aflbeiation  to  take  him  dead  or  alive, 
made  their  way  {word  in  hand,  to  the 
place  were  lie  fought,  and  one  of  them 
flunned  him  with  the  blow  of  his  battle- 
ax,  which,  however,  did  not  penetrate 
his  helmet.  In  all  probability  he  muft 
have  failed  a  facrifice  to  the  determined 
refolution  of  thofe  affociates,  had  not 
David  Gam  the  Welch  Captain,  and 
two  other  officers  of  the  fame  nation, 
rufhed  between  him  and  the  affailants, 
and  loft  their  lives  in  his  defence.  When 
he  recollected  his  fpirits,  he  found  thofe 
three  gallant  fokliers  dying  of  the  wounds 
they  had  received,  and  knighted  them  as 
they  lay  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
eighteen  French  knights  were  killed  to 
a  man  ;  and  Henry  flill  more  Simulated 
by  the  danger  he  had  efcaped,  rufhed  in¬ 
to  the  midft  of  the  enemy  with  redoubled 
impetuofity,  until  he  and  his'  brother 
Glocefter,  who  fought  by  his  fide,  found 
themfclves  quite  feparated  from  the  troops 
they  commanded.  In  this  hazardous  li¬ 
tuation,  Gioucefler  was  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  ftroke  of  a!  mace  ;  and 
Henry  covering  him  with  his  ihield,  fu f- 
tamed  the  ihock  of  a  whole  hoft  of  af¬ 
failants,  until  the  Duke  of  York  came  to 
his  relief.  At  that  very'  inflant  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  upon  the  head,  that  made 
him  flagger  and  fall  upon  his  knees  ;  but 
he  fprang  up  in  a  moment,  and  laid  the 
aggreflor  at  his  feet.  His  troops  infpired 
by  his  example  tu  a  degree  of  enrhufiafm, 
rufhed  forward  as  one  man  with  irrefiflible 
fury,  which  bore  down  all  before  them, 
and  difordered  the  enemy'  In  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  all  the  endeavours  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  could  not  reduce  them  to  form,  or 
perfuade  them  to  oppofe  the  career  of  the 
Enplifh.  The  Duke  of  Alencon  feeing 
his  divihon  in  danger  of  being  totallv 
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defeated  refolved  to  make  one  attack  that 
Ihould  either  reflore  the  battle,  or  fave 
him  the  mortification  of  furviving  the 
difgrace  of  his  country.  He  put  himfclf 
at  the  head  of  lorne  choien  vro!unt?ers, 
cutting  his  way  to  the  fpot  where 

Henry 
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Henry  fought,  exclaimed  that  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Alencon  ;  then  milling 
upon  the  Englilh  monarch,  cleft 
his  crown  with  the  fir  it  ftroke  of  his 
{word  :  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  the  blow  ;  for  Henrv  returned 
the  falutation  in  luch  a  manner  as  brought 
him  to  the  ground  ;  and  with  his  own 
hand  llew  two  ot  his  followers.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fave  the  life  of  Alencon  ; 
but  the  guards  were  fo  exafperated  at  his 
attempt,  that  they  difpatched  him  imme¬ 
diately,  before  the  king  could  mterpole 
effectually  in  his  behalf.  After  the  death 
of  this  nobleman,  the  French  made  no 
oppofition  ;  but  either  endeavoured  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flight,  or  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered  their  throats  to  the  ilaughter. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  a  term  chiefly 
ufed  in  Holland,  and  at  Venice,  to  fig- 
nifv  the  difference  between  the  value  ot 
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bank  ltock  and  the  current  com.  The 
agio,  in  Holland,  is  generally  three  or 
four  per  cent.  And  at  Rome  it  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent ;  but  at 
Venice  the  agio  is  fixed  at  twenty  per 
cent. 

AGIO  is  aifo  ufed  to  fignify  the  pro¬ 
fit  arifing  from  difeounting  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c. 

AGISTMENT,  or  AGISTATION, 
in  law,  fignifies  the  taking  in  qther  peo¬ 
ple's  cattle  to  graze  at  fo  much  per  week. 
The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  taking 
tattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts, as  well  as 
from  the  profits  arifing  from  that  practice. 

AGISTMENT,  is  likewile  ufed  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe  to  fignify  any  tax, 
burden,  or  charge.  Thus  the  tax  levied 
for  repairing  the  Banks  of  Romney  Marih, 
was  called  agiflamentum. 

AGISTOR,  or  AGISTA.TOR,  an 
officer  belonging  to  forefts,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  cattle  taken  in  to  be  grazed, 
and  who  levies  the  monies  due  on  that 
account.  Thev  trve  generally  called  quell 
takers,  or  gift-takers,  and  are  created 
by  letters  patent.  Each  royal  forcll  has 
four  agillors. 

AGITATORS,  in  hiflprv,  certain  of¬ 
ficers  fet  un  by  the  armv  in  England,  in 
1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interefts.  Crom¬ 
well  joined  the  agitators  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  interefts  ;  and  accordingly 
caufed  them  to  ue  abolifhed  as  loon  as  his 
own  power  was  feificientlv  eftablifhed. 

AGNUS  Cafkis ,  or  the  chafte-tree,  in 
botany,  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather  Ihrub, 
with  tough  branches,  digitated  narrow 
leaves,  and  monopetalous  purplilh  flowers, 
flaming  in  fjokes  on  the  tops  of  the  brandi¬ 
es,  followed  by  oblong  whidili  feeds.  It 
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is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  andbtiD 
tivated  m  fome  of  our  gardens.  The  feeds 
ot  this  plant  were,  formerly  confidered  as 
antiphrodiliacs  ;  experience  does  not  dif- 
cover  in  them  any  fuch  virtue,  and  fome 
have  even  aicribed  to  them  an  oppolite  ten¬ 
dency. 

But  of  whatever  kind  their  virtues  are, 
they  do  not,  from  their  fenlible  qualities, 
appear  to  be  very  confiderabie.  Lewis’s 
Hijlory  of  the  Materia  Medic  a. 

AGNUS  DEI,  in  the  Roman  church, 
a  cake  of  wax,  damped  with  the  figure  of 
a  lamb  fupporting  a  crofs.  Thefe  are  con- 
kcrated  with  great  folemnity,  and  then 
dillributed  to  the  people.  The  words  are 
pure'Latin,  and  fignify  lamb  of  Cod  ;  a 
name  given  it  from  the  figure  impreified 
upon  it. 

AGNUS  Scythicus,  the  Scythian  lamb, 
m  natural  hiltory,  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
plant,  refemblinga  lamb,  fuppofed  to  grow 
in  Tartary. 

AGON,  among  the  ancients,  implied 
any  djlpute  or  conteft,  whether  it  had  re¬ 
gard  to  bodily  exercifes,  or  the  accom- 
plilhments  ol  the  mind  :  and  therefore 
poets,  muficians,  painters,  &c.  had  their 
agonies,  as  well  as  the  athletse.  Games 
of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at  moll  of  the 
pagan  feftivals,  with  great  folemnity,  ei¬ 
ther  annually,  or  at  certain  periods  of 
years'-  Among  the  latter  were  celebrated 
at  Athens,  the  agon  gymnicus ,  the  agon 
nemeusy  inftituted  by  the  Argives  in  the 
fifty-third  Olympiad,  and  the  agon  g!ym- 
piusy  inlfituted,  by  Hercules,  430  years- 
before  the  firft  Olympiad.  The  Romans 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek's,  inftituted  "con- 
tefts  of  this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian 
eilabliihed  one  under  the  name  of  agon  foiis 
the conteft  of  the  fun  ;  Dioclefian  another, 
which  he  called  agon  eapitolins.  which  was 
celebrated  every  fourth  year,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Olympic  games. 

AGON  alio  fignified  one  of  the  min  if- 
ters  employed  in  the  heathen  facrifices, 
and  whofe  bufineis  it  was  to  ftrike  the 
!  victim. 

AGON  ALIA,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
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mans,  folemn  feafts  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  god  Janus,  or,  according  to  fome, 
in  honour  of  the  god  Agonius,  whom  the 
Romans  always  invoked  before  thev  un- 
deitook  any  enterprizeof  importance. 

AGONITHETA,  in  ancient  hiftorvy 
the  prefider.t  or  magiftrate  who  preflded 
at  the  facred  games,  and  adjudged  the 
prizes  to  the  vigors. 

AGONY,  among  phyficians,  extreme 
pain,  or  the  utmolf  efforts  of.  nature  ftrug- 
gling  with  a  difeafe. 

*  AGRA, 
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AGRA,  the  capital  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Agra,  in  Indoftan,  or  Hindcftan. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Semina,  and  is 
one  of  the  greateft  cities  of  the  Indies, 
being  nine  miles  in  length.  The  houfes  of 
the  great  men  are  very  beautiful  and  well 
built ;  but  thole  of  private  perfons  are 
mean.  They  l'f and  at  a  di fiance  from  each 
other,  and  are  hid  by  the  walls  which  fur- 
round  them,  for  fear  their  women  ihoukl 
he  been.  The  moft  remarkable  things  are 
the  palace,  and  the  fine  fepulchres  near 
the  city.  The  palace,  which  is  built  of 
Hone,  is  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  full 
of  ornaments  of  gold  and  other  precious 
materials,  finely  wrought ;  fo  that  it  may 
he  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  I  he  citv  has  eip'ht  hundred  baths, 
and  feven  hundred  mofques.  The  iepul- 
chres  about  the  city,  are  very  fine  ;  and 
there  is  notan  eunuch  of  the  king’s  haram, 
but  is  very  ambitious  of  rearing  a  magni¬ 
ficent  one  ;  for  they  commonly  amafs 
great  riches,  and  hardly  knowing  what  to 
do  with  their  money,  .  ufe  it  in  building 
fepulchres  to  preferve their  memory.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  numerous,  and  chief¬ 
ly  Mahometans,  though  there  are  a  vaft 
number  of  Pagans,  and  fome  reckon 
twenty-five  thoufand  Chriftian  families. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  traffic  and  refort  for 
the  Chinefe,  Perlians,  and  diftant  inha¬ 
bitants  of  India. 

AGRARIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  fomething  belonging  to  or  connedfed 
with,  lands.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  ager,  afield. 

AGRARIAN  Laws,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  thofie  laws  relating  to  the  divifion 
and  dilbribution  of  lands;  and  of  thefe  there 
were  a  great  number,  but  that  called  the 
Agrarian  law,  by  way  of  eminence,  was 
pubhlhed  by  Spurius  Caffius,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  2,68,  for  dividing  the  con¬ 
quered  lands  equally  among  all  the  citizens, 
and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  each  ci¬ 
tizen  might  enjoy. 

AGREEMENT,  inlaw,  theconfent 
of  two  or  more  perfons  t6  any  thing  done, 
«r  to  be  done. 

AGRICULTURE,  in  a  general  fenft, 
implies  the  art  of  rendering  the  earth  fer¬ 
tile  by  tillage  and  culture. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word,  agri- 
cult  up  a,  compounded  of  ager ,  a  field,  and 
colo,  to  till. 

In  the  moll  enlightened  ages,  books  of 
Hulbandrv  were  written  by  men  whole 
exalted  ftation  fuSiciently  indicates  the 
high  value  then  let  upon  the  art  they 
taught.  Xenophon,  equally  dillinguilhed 
in  phiiofophy  and  in  Anns,  lhews,  by  his  • 
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commendations  of  Cyrus,  the  eftimatioft 
in  which  agriculture  was  held  by  thole 
great  men.  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse, 
did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 'to 
write  upon  this  effential  art,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  lubjeCts.  The  chiefs  of  the  two 
greateft  republics  in  the  world,  Cato,  con- 
iul  of  Rome,  and  Mago,fufes  of  Carthage, 
efnployed  part  of  their  time  in  teaChingthe 
art  of  hulbandry.  Thefe  pieces  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  the  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  for  explaining  rural  affairs.  Amidft 
the  Afiatic  luxury,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
empire,  valuable  treatifesof  hulbandry  ap¬ 
peared,  written  by  Attalus,  king  of  Per¬ 
ga  m  us  ;  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado¬ 
cia;  by  Valerius  Aliaticus,  who  wasjudg- 
ed  worthy  of  the  empire,  after  the  death* 
of  Caligula  ;  and  by  the  emperor  Albinus. 
Some  few  fragments  of  the  Greeks  are  the 
firft  rudiments  of  hulbandry  upon  record  ; 
and  the  elder  Cato  is  the  moft  ancient  La¬ 
tin  author  wffiofe  writings  upon  this  inte- 
refting  fubjefif  have  reached  our  hands.  His 
inftruftions  are  very  judicious,  but  V09 
concife.  Varro  added  elegance  of  language 
to  an  improved  Treatife  of  Agriculture  j 
and  foon  after  him,  Virgil  publilhed  his 
juftly  admired  Georgies  ;  by  far  the  moft: 

laboured  and  hffihlv  finilhed  of  all  his 
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works :  thefe,  indeed,  he  had  moft  at 
heart ;  and  upon  thefe  he  chofe  to  reft  his 
future  reputation.  Columella  afterwards 
colleHed,  with  great  judgment,  whatever 
was  valuable  in  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
eelfors,  and  enriched  them  with  his  own 
oblervations  on  the  fubjeft.,  His  work  is 
one  of  the  choiceft  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  has  fcarely  been  •  equalled  by  any  au¬ 
thor  lince  his  time.  The  irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fweets  of  fociety,  and  the 
bleffings  of  civil  liberty,  foon  nbolilhed 
improved  agriculture.  Anns  were  their 
only  objeft.  Their  meaneft  Haves  were 
intrufted  with  their  trifling  hulbandry. 
The  improvements  made  in  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ihew,  that  thepro- 
teftants,  who  were  obliged  to  take  Ihelter 
in  the  then  free  ftates,  and  particularly  -in. 
Switzerland,  had,  with  their  love  of  li¬ 
berty,  learned  an  improved  agriculture. 
In  the  next  age,  Hartllb  is  not  lels  famed 
for  his  knowledge  in  farming,  than  for  his 
friendlhip  with  Milton.  At  this  period, 
from  which  England  may  date  her  gran¬ 
deur,  wealth  and  power,  writers  of  great 
charaCfer  undertook,  the  truly  patriotic 
art.  Such  were  Platt,  Worlidge,  Evelyn, 
Sec.  whofe  works  did.  honour  to  the  age, 
and  proved  highly  beneficial  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  Fnyice,  two  eminent  phyficians 
L  thought 
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thought  tins  fubjeCf  worthy  of  their  pens, 
and  gave  their  country  the  Maijotn  Rvf/tques, 
a.  work  which,  afterwards  perfected  by 
a  third  phyfieian,  has  undergone  nu¬ 
merous  editions.  Nor  does  that  country 
uow  by  any  means  lofe  light  of  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjeCt  ;  Duhamel  has  lince  pub- 
lilhed  many  excellent  treatifes  on  huf- 
bandry.  In  Switzerland,  a  lociety  efta- 
blilhed  at  Berne  has  already  favoured  the 
world  with  fuch  fpecimens  of  the  great 
judgment  of  its  illuftrious  members,  as 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  their 
cliftinguiihed  care  and  alliduity  will  be  a 
Jailing  fource  of  advantages  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  general  fpirit  of  improvement 
in  agriculture,  fo  remarkably  exerted  in 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  calls 
upon  us  not  to  lofe  that  fuperiority  which 
the  happinefs  of  our  conftitution  and  cli¬ 
mate  have  given  us-  The  focietv  of  im- 
p rovers  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  will  ever  deferve  lincere 
thanks  for  many  proofs  of  that  truly 
laudable  fpirit  which  confults  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  The  lociety  in  Dub¬ 
lin  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  fo  re¬ 
markably  bv  their  found  and  unbiaffed 
judgment  and  alfiduity,  in  promoting  the 
;real  intereft  of  their  country,  that  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  are  now  be¬ 
come  their  patrons,  and  have,  with  a 
•truly  public  fpirit,  ordered  large  fums 
Tor  carrying  into  execution  their  ufeful 
defig  ns.  Their  obfervations,  replete  with 
•excellent  inftru&ions,  want  only  to  be 
continued  and  increafed.  The  London 
Tociety  for  the'  encouragement  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  formed 
Upon  a  plan  fo  umverfaliy  beneficent,  and 
directed  by  gentlemen  of  fuch  high  rank, 
and  great  abilities,  as,  when  we confider  that 
they  actually  take  every  opportunity,  which 
prudence  and  intelligence  can  luggeff,  to 
promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  fcarcely  leaves  room  for  any 
-farther  wilh,  unlcl’s  it  be,  that  they  would 
impart  to  the  whole  world  fome  portion 
of  their  treafures  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  real  ftrength 
of  every  country  depends  upon  its  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  a  little  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  found  policy  will  fhew, 
that  the  only  folid  balls  of  a  numerous 
population  is  agriculture.  Without  this, 
the  lubfiftence  of  a  nation  is  precarious. 
Uncertainty  of  fubfiftence  hinders  peo¬ 
ple  from  marrying,  and  even  induces  them 
to  quit  their  native  foil,  Hulbandmen, 
whofe  children  are  their  Tiches,  are  of  all 
perlons,  the  fittell  and  moft  inclined  to 
propagate  their  fpecies,  Trade,  though 
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a  great,  is  but  a  fecondary,  fource  of 
wealth,  and  will,  if  carried  too  far,  de» 
llrov  the  parent  which  gave  it  birth,  by 
diminlhing  agriculture,  depopulating  the 
country,  and  annihilating,  by  degrees, 
that  elfentially  neceffary  clafs  of  men 
who  cultivate  the  earth.  The  eale  with 
which  the  artificers  of  luxury  live,  feclu- 
ces  the  indigent  peafant,  draws  him  to 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  country  is  de- 
ferted.  But  it  agriculture  be  properly 
countenanced,  encouraged,  and  put  in  lo 
flourilhing  a  Hate  as  to  afford  a  comfor¬ 
table  fubfiftence  to  the  very  great  num¬ 
bers  that  may  be  employed  in  it,  the 
huibandman  will  not  forlake  the  folid 
occupation  of  his  forefathers,  to  which  he 
has  bfjen  trained  up  ;  commerce  will  not 
exceed  the  bounds  within  which  it  ought 
to  keep  ;  luxury,  that  bane  of  mankind, 
will  lie  effectually  checked  ;  and  a  mar¬ 
tial  fpirit  will  animate  every  free-born 
youth. 

1  hole  who  fuppofe  a  country  life  is 
repugnant  to  politeneis,  are  furely  much 
miftaken.  True  politeneis,  the  moft  cor¬ 
dial  affeCtion,  the  ftneereft  friendlhip,  and 
unfeigned  courtefy,  without  the  grimace 
of  itrained  compliments,  have  often  been 
found  among  the  labouring  rural  race, 
inhabitants  of  cottages. 

By  proper  application  to  agriculture, 
the  philofopher,  from  whom  we  muff  ex- 
peCt  the  greateft  improvements,  will  have 
a  plealing  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
delire,  by  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture  :  the  individual,  who  puts  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  difeoveries  of  the  philofopher, 
will  find  the  furelf  way  of  increafing  his 
fortune  ;  and  the  fovercign,  who  direCts 
and  favours  the  labours  of  all,  will  efta- 
blifli  his  power,  independant  of  all  others, 
upon  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  fha- 
ken.  Agriculture  mav  be  fubdivided  into 
three  different  parts,  comprehending  the 
different  foils  required  to  be  tilled  : 

1.  Arable  lands  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Lands  employed  in  pafturage,  whe- 
' ther  meadow,  marfhy,  or  boggy. 

3-  w  ood-lands,  or  thofe  laid  out  in 
nurlenes,  plantations,  forefts,  woods,  See. 
See  Sand,  Clay,  Loam,  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Ploughing,  Sowing,  See. 

AGRIMONY,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  hairy  plant  ;  with  winged  leaves, 
compoled  of  oblong'  indented  fegments, 
with  fmaller  portions  between,  fet  on  mid¬ 
dle  ribs  which  Hand  alternately  on  the 
flalk  :  on  the  top  grows  a  like  fpike  of 
pehtapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed  by 
little  burs,  containing,  each,  one  or  two 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in 

hedges. 
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hedges,  and  about  the  Tides  of  fields. 
The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  llightlv 
bitterijh  rough! I h  talle,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable,  though  very  weak  aroma¬ 
tic  flavour.  The  flowers  are,  in  find!, 
llronger  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
leaves,  and  in  talle  Tome  what  weaker 
Thev  readily  give  out  their  virtues  both 
to  water  and'  to- rectified  lpirit  :  the- leaves 
impart  to  rhe  former  a  green ilh  yellow  ; 
to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour  r  the 
flowers  yield  their  own  deep  yellow  tinc¬ 
ture  to  both  men  ft  ru  a.  In  dillillation 
with  water,  there  arifi-s  a  very  final  1 
portion  of  a  yejlowifti  efientiai  014  which- 
finells  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb. 
Agrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  corrobo- 
rants  ;  and  in  this  intention  is  fometimes 
employed,  especially  among  the  common 
people,  againft  habitual  diarrhoeas,  and 
cachectic,  and  other  indifpolitions  from  a 
lax  ftate  of  the  lojids  :  iiifufions  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  not  ungrateful,  may  be 
drank  as  tea.  It  is  fometimes  joined 
with  cither  ingredients  in  diet  drinks,  for 
purifying  the  blood  ;  and  in  peClcral  apo- 
zems.  Lewis's  lUjiory  of  the  Materia-  Me¬ 
dic  a. 

AGRIMOIDES,  in  botany,  is  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  with  rofaceous 
flowers,  growing  in  fome  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Italy,  and  agreeing  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  with  the  agri¬ 
mony  deicribed  in  the  preceding  article. 

AGRIPPA,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  as  well  as  modern  phylicians,  to 
children  born  with  their  feet  foremoft. 
See  Delivery. 

•AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  the  filler  of  Caligula,  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  extremely  beautiful 
and  witty,  qualities  which  file  rendered 
fubfervient  to  her  debaucheries  and  am¬ 
bition.  She  was  thrice  married  ;  the  laft 
time  to-  the  emperor  Claudius,,  her  uncle, - 
whom  ihe  poifoiied,  in  order  to  raife 
Nero  to  the  throne.  Being  told,  that 
Nero  would  one  time  on  other  put  her  to 
death,  “  No  matter,  ihe  replied,  let 
“  him  kill  me,  provided  he  does  but 
u  reign.”  At  length,  what  had  been  told: 
her  came  to  pals  ;  Nero  fent  his  guards 
to  flab  her  ;  and,  as  the  centurion-  fol¬ 
lowed  her  with  his  fword  in  his  hand, 
Agrippina  cried,  <c  Strike  firfl  this  belly, 

“  for  producing  fitch  a  monfter  as  Nero*” 
AGROSTQG-R  APH  Y,  among  natura- 
lifts,  the  hiftory,  or  cefcription  of  grades 
Scheuchzer  has  pub-1  iihed  a  treadle  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Agroftographia,  contain¬ 
ing  an  accurate  deficriptioril  of  feveral 
hundred  fpecies  of  grafis.  I 

4  *  *  • 
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AGRYPNIA,  among  phyficians,  art 
inaptitude  to  ileep,  a  troublefome  lymptotn 
of  feveriih  and  other  diihrders. 

AGRYPNIA,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  vigil  of  any  of  the  greater  feftivals. 

AG  GAG  GIN,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  ihrub,  whole  leaves  refiemble  thole- 
of  our  lilac.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  greatlv  efteemed  for  its-  balfa- 
nuc  and  vulnerary  qualities. 

AGGE,  a  general  name  for  all  perio¬ 
dical  fi vers ,  which,  according  to, -the  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  returns  of  the  feveriih 
paroxyfm,  are  denominated  tertian,  quar¬ 
tan,  and  quotidian. 

Tertian  AGGE,  is  that  which  attacks 
the  perlbn  every  other  day'. 

There  is  no  fever  which  dificovers  the 
‘  nature  and  genius  of  the  febrile  motion 
in  general,  and  which  at  the  fame  time 
;  infefts  the  veffels  and  nervous  parts,  fo 
much  as  the  tertian.  It  fipares  licit hec 
age,  temperament,  nor  lex.  When  this 
fpecies  of  intermitting  fever  is  of  the  re¬ 
gular  kind  it  is  attended  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  fvm.ptoms  at  iirlt  the  head'aebs,  the 
limbs  feem-  weary,  there  is  a  pain-  in  the 
loins  about  the  fir  ft  vertebra  of  the.  back, 
and-  which  afeends  towards  the  epigaftrium, 
with  a  painful  fenie  of"  a  tenfion  in  the 
hypocontiria.,,  and  a  coliivenefs  of  the 
body.  This  is  fiicceeded  by  a  cold- 
nefs  of  the  external  parts,  efipecially  of 
'  the  nofe  and  ears,  a  ftretching,  yawning, 
flavoring,.  and  1  ha  king,,  fometimes  fo 
much  as  to  make  the  bed  tremble  under 
the  patient ;  the  pulle  is  fmall,  contracted, 
and  weak  ;  fometimes  the  patient  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  thirft  ;  then  follows  a  naufea, 
with-  a  fruitlefs  reaching  to  vomit  ;■  but 
fometimes  a  pituitous,  bilious,.,  or  green 
matter  is  brought  up,  commonly  joined 
with  a  troublefome  cough,  and  an  expec¬ 
toration  of  phlegm,  derived  from  the  acid, 
clammy  crudities  of  the  ftomaeh  to-tllefe 
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fucceeds  an  anxious,  burning  and  dry 
heat,  which  pervades-  the  whole  body  ; 
the  face,  which  was  collapfed  and  pale, 
the  contraded,  rigid  fkin,  and  the  ahnoft: 
empty'  veffels  of  the  hands  and  feet,,  be¬ 
gin  to-  rife,  grow  red  and  turgid  ;  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  full  and  quick,  reit- 
leftnels  increales,.  the  breathing  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  patient,  with  his  eyes 
aimoft  doled,  begins  to  talk  a  little 
wildly.  In  fome  time  the  lymptoms  be¬ 
gin  to  abate,  the  heat  becomes  mild,  the' 
ikirv  relaxes  and  becomes  moift  the  urine 
is  of  a  flame  colour,  but  without  fedi-- 
ment  ;  the  pulfe  is  moderate,  and  then  at 
i'weat  breaking  out,  terminates  the  pa- 
roxyUn.  The  duration-  of- the  fit  is  un- 
L  z  certain  £ 
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certain  ;  fometimes  it  ends  in  ten-  or 
eleven  hours,  and  fometimes  not  in  twenty- 
four.  On  the  intercalary  day,  the  body 
is  Hill  feeble  and  coldilh,  with  a  dilpolition 
to  lhiver  ;  the  pulfe  is  flow  and  weak 
the  urine  is  turbid  and  depofits  a  fedi- 
ment,  or  there  is  a  nubecula,  which  ihews 
a  dilpolition  thereto. 

The  baftard ,  or  fpurious  Tertian  Ague  is 
attended  with  milder  lymptoms,  the  heat 
is  not  fo  burning,  the  vomiting  is  not  lo 
frequent,  and  the  urine  is  not  lo  high  co¬ 
loured  ;  but  then  it  is  more  lingering, 
and-  on  the  intermediate  day  there  is  a 
latitude  and  want  of  appetite.  This  at¬ 
tacks  men  of  an  inactive  dilpolition,  and 
women  whofe  bodies  are  of  a  loofe  tex- 
ture,  in  the  autumnal  feafon.  The  fit  of 
the  irregular  tertian  obferves  no  particular 
time,  for  it  fometimes  comes  on  in  the 
morning,  fometimes  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  evening,  or  at  midnight.  The  pa- 
roxyfm  is  fometimes  longer,  fometimes 
fhorter  ;  the  urine  lets  fall  no  fediment 
within  the  time  of  remillion  or  inter- 
million  ;  the  fweating  is  either  too  {par¬ 
ing  or  too  profufe.  When  the  fit  is  off 
Several  remarkable  lymptoms  often  appear, 
as  a  ioofencfs,  a  bleeding  at  the  nole, 
ftcknefs  at  the  ftomach,  a  violent  heart¬ 
burn,  or  pains  in  the  belly.  Thefe  fort 
of  agues  are  generally  epidemic,  and  molt 
.commonly  appear  in  the  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn.  Sometimes  a  tertian  ague  is  dou¬ 
ble,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a 
quotidian,  by  the  time  of  the  fits,  which 
is  not  the  lame  every  day,  but  every  other 
day. 

j 

Continual  Tertian  Ague  is  that  which 
begi  ns  with  fnivering  and  Ihaking,  an 
axiety,  vomiting,  lols  of  ftrength,  and 
then  a  violent  heat.  The  fits  do  not  in¬ 
termit,  but  only  remit.  The  pulfe  con¬ 
tinues  frequent  with  heat  and  debility, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  return  with  frelh 
vigour  every  other  day  ;  but  at  length  ad¬ 
mit  a  perfect  intermiition. 

An  endemic  Tertian  Ague  is  proper  to 
certain  places,  of  a  low  fituation,  and 
full  of  marfhes,  which  produce  a  great 
number  of  gnats  and  other  infects,  luch 
its  fome  parts  of  Kent,  and  the  Hundreds 
or  Ell  ex.  In  fuch  places  the  natives  them- 
feives  have  flight  attacks  of  it  every  yeai, 
and  Ai-angers  feldom  or  never  elcspe 
without  a  prefervative,  which  is  only  the 
bark  infufed  in  brandy,  with  a  little  Ihake- 
too-t,  two  ounces  of  which  are  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning. 

A  Quartan  Ague  is  that  which  has 
two  fits  in  four  days,  and  two  days  quite 
free  fi'vm  a  fit.  It  generally  begins  about 
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four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  though  fome¬ 
times  fooner  and  fometimes  later,  with  a 
great  laflitude,  firetching,  a  blunt  pain 
in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  legs  :  the 
feet  and  hands  are  cold,  the  whole  body 
is  pale,  the  face  and  nails  livid,  and  the 
whole  body  ?tfe<fted  with  a  lhivenng  and 
Ihaking.  The  tongue  and  the  lips  trem¬ 
ble,  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  reft* 
lelfnefs  and  tofiing ;  the  pulfe  is  con¬ 
tracted  and  hard,  and  fometimes  unequal  ; 
and  there  is  an  anxiety  about  the  pne- 
cordia.  Thefe  fymptoms  continue  about 
two  or  three  hours  ;  in  fome  the  body  is 
coftive,  in  others  there  is  a  ftimulus  to 
flool  and  to  make  water  :  in  fome  there  is 
a  naufea  or  vomiting,  with  ftools.  Some 
advanced  in  years  have  their  minds 
pretty  much  dillurbed  :  the  heat  comes 
on  gradually,  not  burning  but  dry  ;  the 
pulfe  becomes  equal,  quick,  and  large  ; 
but  the  dull  pain  in  the  head  remains, 
with  a  vertiginous  afteftion  ;  the  fkin  be¬ 
comes  a  little  moift  :  and  in  about  four 
or  fix  hours  the  fymptoms  vanifli,  except 
a  dull  pain  in  the  bones,  joints,  and  feet. 
The  urine  during  the  fit  is  fometimes  thin 
and  watery,  fometimes  thick,  and  depo¬ 
fits  a  fediment.  Sometimes  a  quartan 
ague  is  double,  that  is  when  the  fits  come 
on  every  day  at  different  hours  ;  and  it  is 
fpurious  when  a  paroxyfm  begins  at  any 
other  time  of  the  day  than  that  abc.  vt 
mentioned.  It  is  faid  to  be  continual 
when  on  the  intercalary  days,  there  are 
ill i venn gs  and  pandiculations,  with  a 
greater  heat  than  ufual,  a  quicker  pulfe, 
a  want  of  appetite,  a  debility,  a  drynefs 
of  the  mouth,  a  lightnefs  of  the  head,  a 
difturbed  fleep,  and  a  reddifh  urine,  with 
a  thick,  rofe-coloured  fediment. 

A  Quotidian  AGUE,  or  Fever,  returns 
every  day,  and  iff  not  fo  common  as  the 
tertian  or  quartan.  The  acceffion  of  this 
fever  is  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning, 
with  cold  and  fhivering;  to  which  fucceeds 
a  cardialgic  naufea,  and  inflation  of  the 
belly  ;  in  fome  a  pam  in  the  head,  in 
others  fainting  fits  ;  in  moll,  vomiting  or 
ftools,  or  both  t  then  comes  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat,  with  thirft,  but  not  very  in- 
tenfe  ;  the  pulfe,  which  was  before  irre¬ 
gular  and  weak,  becomes  more  quick, 
but  not  verv  hard  :  the  urine  is  not  of  a 

j  * 

flame,  but  rather  otf  a  citron  colour,  and 
turbid.  Some  are  exceeding  fleepy.  '  At 
length  a  moderate  lweat  fupervenes  ;  and 
in  about  ten  hours  the- fit  goes  oft',  leaving 
the  body  dull  and  heavy.  When  this  dif- 
eafe  varies  from  the  above  defeription,  it 
is  then  called  fpurious  or  anomalous. 

I  ir'iom  thele  fymptoms  it  appears,  that  the 

whole 
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■whole?  nervous  fyllem  is  exagitated,  and 
luffers  greatly  by  fpaftic  conftriclions, 
which,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis,  a  ft  eft  p  re  t  e  rn  a  in  r  a  11  v ,  not 
only  the  coats  of  the  vefi'els,  but  all  the 
fibres  throughout  the  body,  and  thence 
greatly  difturb thb  motion  both  of  the  fo- 
lids  and  fluids.  The  material  caufe  of 
this,  and  all  other  fevers,  is  a  matter  of 
an  active  nature  endued  with  a  cauftic 
acrimony,  which  iolicits  the  internal  and 
exquilitely  fenlible  parts  to  fpalmodic  con¬ 
tractions.  It  is  generated  chiefly  in  the 
biliary  ducts  and  flexure  of  the  duodenum, 
where  the  vitiated,  bilious,  falival,  and 
pancreatic  juices,  meeting  with  the  cru¬ 
dities  of  a  bad  digeftion,  ferment  toge¬ 
ther,  and  not  being  timely  expelled,  be-r 
come  virulent.  This  matter,  palling 
through  the  lafteals,  into  the  blood,  and 
thence  into  the  nervous  parts  of  the  head, 
medulla  l'pinalis,  inteftiues,  and  llomach, 
as  alfo  to  the  nervous  coats  of  the  excre¬ 
tory  and  fecretory  dufts,  excite  an  uni- 
verfal  fpafm,  which  forces  the  blood,  firlt 
to  the  interior  and  greater  vellels  ;  after¬ 
wards  the  fyiloltic  motion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  being  increafed,  the  motion 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  and  humours 
is  accelerated,  the  obltruftions  ol  the 
frnall  veifels  of  the  nervous  parts  are  open¬ 
ed  ;  upon  which  the  fpafm  cealing,  the 
excretory  dufls  are  relaxed,  the  febrile 
matter  pafles  oft'  through  the  pore's  of  the 
ikin  by  perfpiration  or  l'weat,  and  the  fit 
ceafes,  till,  by  the  generation  of  freih 
matter,  a  new  paroxylm  is  produced. 
Hoffman. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Lan grills,  that  the  blood  in  quotidians  is 
more  denle  and  tenacious  than  in  tertians  ; 

-  and  in  tertians  than  in  quartans  :  lo  that 
in  quotidians,  cseteris  paribus,  it  comes 
liearelt  to  an  inflammatory  ftate  ;  and  it 
is  commonly  obferved,  that  if  the  fever, 
from  a  regular  tertian,  run  into  a  femi- 
tertian  or  quotidian,  or  greatly  anticipates 
the  time  of  the  regular  paroxylm,  a  re¬ 
mitting  or  continual  fever  is  foon  the  con- 
fequence. 

It  is  necefiary  to  be  known,  that  from 
February  to  Auguft,  agues  are  faid  to  be 
vernal  ;  and  from  Auguft  to  February, 
autumnal  ;  and,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  they  often  referable  con¬ 
tinual  fevers,  and  require  a  different 
manner  of  cure.  No  fever  emaciates  a 
patient  fooner  than  a  tertian,  if  attended 
with  a  more  intenfe  and*  lafting  heat. 
The  autunnal  and  winter  agues  are  ob- 
ftinate  ani  hard  to.  cure,  efpecially  if 
there  be  ary  fault  in  the  vifeera  ;  on  the 
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contrary,  the  vernal  and  lummer  agues, 
if  rightly  treated,  are  ealily  vanquiihcd. 
Agues,  injudicioully  managed,  terminate 
in  cruel  and  incurable  difeales,  as  a  flow 
or  heftic  fever,  a  hidden  i  welling  of  the 
feet,  a  dropfy,  cedematous  tumors,  the 
jaundice,  lcorbutic  cachexy,  the  dry 
nfthma,  the  hypochondriac  paftion  ;  and 
in  infants,  a  fatal  epilepfy.  Sydenham 
obferves,  that  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen 
in  children,  and  of  the  legs  in  adults, 
denotes  a  folution  of  the  difeafe  ;  and 
that  a  pain  in  the  tonlils,  hoarfeneis, 
hollow  eves,  and  a  ghaftly  countenance, 
portend  death.  As  to  the  cure,  when  a 
load  of  vitiated  humours  in  the  ftomaeft 
and  duodenum  require  depletion,  which  is 
known  from  having  indulged  in  too  plen¬ 
tiful  eating,  from  an  anxiety  of  the  prxv- 
cordia,  from  emulations,  and  it  bitter 
talle  in  the  mouth,  a  vomit  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  after  the  firlt  fit,  in  the  time  of 
intermiffiou,  is  to  he  given.  If  it  be  an 
autumnal  ague,  purging,  and  an  emetic 
may  be  convenient  to  prepare  the  body 
tor  the  bark,  which  is  efteemed  a  fove-  • 
reign  remedy  in  this  diftemper  ;  however, 
it  is  proper  to  fee  two  or  three  fits  over 
before  the  cure  of  an  autumnal  arue  be 
attempted  with  the  bark  ;  in  vernal  agues 
lefs  preparation  is  necefl’ary.  If  the  bark 
be  good,  and  freih  powdered,  fix  drams, 
taken  in  the  interval  of  two  fits,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuificient  to  flop  a  vernal  ague  ; 
and  an  autumnal  one  will  feldom  require 
more  than  an  ounce.  But  though  this 
quantity  may  remove  the  fit  for  the  pre- 
fent,  yet  the  ufe  of  the  bark  muft  be  con-r 
tinued  for  a  conliderable  time,  .to  prevent 
a  relapfe.  After  the  fit  is  flopped,  two 
or  three  dofeo  a  day  for  the  nrft  week  ; 
and  once  a  day  for  the  fecond  week  ; 
and  then  once  in  three  or  four  days  for  a 
month.  In  weak  conllitutions,  infulions 
and  decoftions  of  the  bark  agree  better 
than  the  iubflance.  Some  recommend 
plaifters  and  cataplafms  ;  but  thefe  are 
lefs  certain.  A  diarrhaea  prevents  the 
eftefls  of  the  bark,  and  therefore  ihould 
be  flopped  with  all  convenient  fpeed; 
When'  this  diftemper  is  attended  with  a 
quincy,  or  any  great. inflammations,  ob- 
ltruilions,  or  impollhumes,  the  bark  is 
dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  given 
before  the  removal  of  fuch  fymptoms. 
The  cold  bath  is  recommended  as  one  of 
the  laft  things  in  the  cure  of  an  ague  : 
but  this  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  winter,  nor 
by  old  or  weak,  perions.  After  all  other 
things  have  proved  unfuccefsful,  a  remo¬ 
val  from  a  cold  air  to  a  warmer  has  per¬ 
formed  a  cure.  Sbaw. 

AGUL, 
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AGUL,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
fm  ill  prickly  podded  ihruh. 

AG  FAR  AH,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
of  a  filver  coin  it  ruck  by  the  Jews,  and 
other  wife  called  gerah  and  kdlv.ta. 

AGUTI,  in  natural  hiftury,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  quadruped,  greatly  refenvbling  a 
guinea  pig  both  in  iize  and  lhape. 

AGYNANI,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory, 
a  feft  of  heretics  that  appeared  in  the 
feventlx  century.  They  condemned  all 
carnal  commerce  with  women,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  God  was  not  the  author  of 
marriage. 

A-HEAD,  in  navigation,  any  dis¬ 
tance  before  a  ihip,  or  comprehended  on 
that  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  ihe 
fferns,  or  points  her  fore-part  ;  as  land 
a-head,  i.  e.  land  ly.ng  immediately  in 
that  part  of  the  horizon  to  which  the 
comic  or  item  is  directed. 

AHOVAI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
with  a  funnel-ihaped  leaf.  Its  fruit,  which, 
In  feme  mepiure,  refembles  a  pair,  con¬ 
tains  a  triangular  kernel,  and  is  poilonous. 

AID,  in  a  general  fenfe,  anv  kind  of 
affiftanee  given  by  one  perfon  to  another. 

AID,  of  AYDE,  in  lawq  denotes  a 
petition  made  in  court  for  calling  in  help 
from  another  perfon  who  has  any  interelt 
m  the  lands,  or  other  things  contefted. 

AID-DE-C  AMP,  a  military  term,  an 
officer  employed  to  receive  and  carry  the 
orders  of  a  general. 

AlD-hl  A  [OR,  a  French  term  for  an 
adjutant.  See  Adjutant. 

AID,  in  ancient  cultoms,  a  fiib’fidy 
paid  hv  yaflals  to  their  lord  on  particular 
occafinns. 

AIDS,  in  the  manage,  are  the  fame 
with  what  fume  writers  call  chcrifliing, 
and  irfed  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  correc¬ 
tions.  The  inner  heel,  inner  rein,  &c. 
are  called',  inner  aids;  as  the  outer  heel, 
outer  rein,  &c.  are  termed  outer  aids. 

AJAX,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  kins;  of 
Salami:;,  and  Ion  of  Telamon,  was,  next 
to  Afchillds,  the  moil  valiant  general  a- 
mong  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with  Hec¬ 
tor,  and  gave  the  mod  fignal  proofs  of 
liis  courage  ;  bur,  traniported  with  fury 
at  the  arms  of  Achilles  being  adjudged 
to  Fiyffes,  he  miked  furioully  among  a 
flock  of  fheep,  and  imagining  that  he 
wa$  faenficing  the  Greeks  to,  his  revenge, 
made  a  great  daughter ;  but  perceiving 
his  error  he  pierced  himfelf  with  the 
fword  he  had  received  from  HeCtor. 

AJAX,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  ion  of 
Oileus,  one  of 'the  principal  generals  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and,  as  his  father  had 
very  extenfive  dominions  in  the  -country 
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of  the  Loctians,  he  himfelf  fitted  out  forty 
flips  for  that  expedition.  Homer  repre- 
len  ts  him  as  intrepid,  fwift,  and  expert 
at  drawing  the  bow,  but  without  judg¬ 
ment  or  conduct.  After  the  taking -of 
Troy,  he  ravilhed  Caffandra,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Priam,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
whither  Ihe  had  fled  for  fan  flu  ary  ;  on 
which  that  goddel's  punifhed  him,  by 
railing  a  ftorm  in  which  he  perifhetl. 

AIR,  in  philofophy,  is  a  light,  fluid 
tnmfpareiit  fu  bilance,  furrounding  the 
earth  to  a  very  confiderable  height.  The 
air  is  generally  efteemed  a  fluid,  though 
it  differs  from  the  general  nature  of  Hu  ids, 
in  three  particulars  :  i.  In  being  c.om- 
prellible,  a  property  unknown  to  any  other 
fluid.  2.  In  being  uncongeahjble,  or  fixed 
by  any  known  method,  as  all  other  fluids 
may.  3.  In  being  of  a  d'fferent  denfity 
m  every  part,  decreaiing  from  the  earth’s 
furface  upwards  ;  whereas  other  fluids 
are  of  an  uniform  denfitv  throughout.  The 
air  is  therefore  a  fluid  fui  generis,  if  it 
be  properly  any  fluid  at  all.  That  the 
air  was  created  at  firft  with  the  earth  it- 
felf,  is  not  to  be  doubted  and  that 
there  has  been. ever  fince  a  conftant  gene- 
‘  ration  of  particles  of  air  by  the  mutual 
adlion  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  as  in 
fermentations,  and  all  kinds  of  natural 
and  artificial  chemiilry.  That  the  air  is 
a  heavy  or  ponderous  body,  muff  follow 
from  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  which 
it  confifts  ;  and  fince  thofe  particles  arife 
from  bodies  cr  every  kind  known  in  or 
upon  the.  earth,  the  conitituent  parts  of 
air  mult  be  ot  a  very  heterogeneous  nature,- 
and  infinitely  various  in  their  fpecific 
gravities  :  whence  alio  it  will  follow,- 
that  as  the  matter  which  compofes  the 
body  of  air  or  atmofphere,  is  always  va¬ 
riable,  its  weight  or  gravity  will  be  al¬ 
ways  different,  as  we  conftantly  experi¬ 
ence  bv  the  barometer.  See  Barometer. 

This  ipringof  the-air  mull  render  its  den¬ 
fity  always  in  different  altitudes  from  the 
earth’s  lurface  ;  tor  the  lower  parts  of  the 
air,  being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the 
fuperior  parts,  will  be  made  to  accede 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo  as 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater? 
ancl  hence  it  follows,  that  the  denfity  of 
the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth’s  furface, 
and  decreafes  upwards  in  geometrical 
proport'on  to  the  altitudes  taken  in  arith¬ 
metical  prbgreffion.  See  Atmosphere. 

Since  we  find,  by  experience,  that  the 
gravity  of  the  air  is  io  various,  that  one 
time  it  will’fuftain  a  pillar  cf  mercury 
21  inches  high,  when  at  ano.her  it  will 
raife  it  but  to ‘the  height  of  2.3  inches. 
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In  the  barometer  ;  it  follows)  that  we 
may  take  29-5  inches  of  mercury  for 
the  mean  altitude,  and  conl'equently 
its  weight  for  the  mean  weight  of  a  pillar 
of  air  the  fame  bale.  But  a  column  of 
mercury,  whole  bale  is  one  lquare  inch, 
and  altitude  29-j,  weighs  about  15  lb. 
which  is  equal  to  the  prelfure  of  air  on 
tvery  lquare  inch  ;  and  therefore  upon 
every  lquare  foot  it  will  be  21A0  lb.  and 
allowing  14  \  lquare  feet  for  the  l'urface 
oi  the  body  of  a  middle  lizcd  man,  it 
nuflt  fullain  a  preffure  of  31320  pounds, 
or  14  tons,  when  the  air  is  of  a  mean 
gravity.  This  prodigious  force  would  crulh 
us  into  a  very  fmali  compafs,  were  it  not 
that  it  is  equal  on  every  part,  and  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  equal  re-action  of  the 
fpring  of  the  air  within  us.  The  weight 
of  the  air  is  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 
curious  experiments,  the  principal  of 
which  here  follow  : 

1.  By  actually  weighing  it  in  a  nice 
balance,  where  we  lhall  find  that  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  air  will  very  nearly  weigh  a  dram. 
2.  By  filling  a  glafs  tube  with  mercury, 
and  inverting  it  in  a  bal'on  of  the  fame 
fluid,  where  it  will  appear  that  a  column 
will  be  fupported  in  the  tube  by  the  foie 
weight  or  preffure  of  the  air,  to  upwards 
the  height  of  28  inches.  3.  By  taking 
the  air  off  from  the  furface  of  the  quick 
lilver  in  the  gage  of  the  air-pump,  which 
then  immediately  riles  by  the  preffure 
of  the  external  air.  4.  By  exhaufting 
a  receiver  placed  over  the  hole  of  the 
brafs  plate  on  the  air-pump,  which  will 
then  be  kept  fail  on  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
incumbent  air.  Or,  5.  More  demotiltra- 
tively,  by  exhaufting  a  fmali  receiver  un¬ 
der  one  larger,  and  letting  in  the  air  at 
once  upon  it;  which  will  be  then  fallened 
to  the  place  as  before,  tho’  not  placed 
ever  the  hole.  6.  By  placing  the  hand 
an  the  open  receiver,  and  exhaufting  the 
weight  of  the  air  on  the  hand  will  be 
extremely  fenlible.  7.  By  placing  a  plain 
piece  of  glals  on  the  faid  open  receiver, 
which,  when  the  air  is  a  little  exhaufted, 
will  he  broke  into  pieces  by  the  weight  of 
the  air.  A  bladder  tied  over  the  fame 
glafs  will  be  fooh  broken  in  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  fpring  of  the  air  mav  likewife 
be  demonllrated  by  various  experiments  : 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  preffure  and  fpring 
of  this  fluid  conjointly,  that  infpiration  and 
expiration  are  performed. 

Air  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  ot  plants,  an  inftance  of  which  wc 
have  from  Mr.  Ray,  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  of  lettuce-feed  that  was 
fuwn  in  an  exhaufted  receiver.  In  eight 
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days'time  there  was  no  appearance  of  vege¬ 
tation  ;  whereas  tome  ot  the  fame  Iced 
that  was  lown  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
open  air,  was  rifen  to  the  height  of  au 
inch  and  a  half  in  that  time  ;  but,  the 
air  being  let  into  the  exhaufted  receiver 
the  feed  grew  up  to, the  height  of  two  or 
three  inches  in  the  fpace  ot  one  week. 
Air  is  capable  or  penetrating  the  porous 
and  fpongy  parts  of  plants,  and  of  being 
there  contracted, and  of  dilating  itfelf  again 
The  air  operates  alio  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  by  its  i'ubtility,  perlpiling 
through  the  pores,  aillfts  in  the  rarefaction 
of  the  crudities  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
diipelling  all  fuperiluous  moifture,  en¬ 
tering  into  the  very  pores  and  veins  of 
the  trees,  plants,  herbs,  &c.  carrying 
along  with  it  thole  falts  contained  either 
in  itfelf,  or  lodged  in  the  earth  ;  which 
falls  or  juices  are  altered  according  to  the 
figures  or  dimenlions  of  the  different 
ftrainers  or  velfels  of  thole  lcveral  plants 
that  grow  upon  the  lame' fpot  of  earth, 
which  is  fo  impregnated  with  thele  fairs  : 
and  thence  thofe  varieties  in  talle  and 
fmell  proceed,  notwithstanding  they  all 
receive  their  nourilhment  from  the  lame 
ilock  that  is  lodged  in  the  earth.  The 
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air  alfo  affeCts  the  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  en¬ 
tering  and  perlpiring  through  them,  and 
even  through  the  bark  and  body  of  trees; 
and  bv  the  fame  kind  of  fubtilitv,  it  does, 
by  its  refrelhing  breezes,  moderate  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  fun-beams,  cooling, 
cheating,  blowing,  opening,  and  extend¬ 
ing  all  the  offspring  of  nature.  The  air 
fixes  and  infinuates  its  aereal  lubllance  into 
the  liquid  lap  of  vegetables  :  and,  as  all 
the  agitation^  in  nature  proceed  from  the 
contrariety  of  parts  inhabiting  together, 
fo  thele  aereal  and  liquid  fubftances,  be¬ 
ing  mixed,  caufe  the  agitation  and  motion 
in  vegetables,  or  more  properly,  let  it 
all  into  a  ferment,  whether  it  be  in  the 
roots  or  the  Item  :  and  it  riles  bv  co- 
operation  of  the  fun,  which  is  the  third 
agent  ;n  vegetation,  up  to  the  top  of  a 
tree,  Sec.  as  liquids  rife  by  fire  to  the  top 
of  the  containing  velfel.  The  air  we  fii  d 
produces  a  vibratory  motion  in  feyerai 
bodies,  and,  particularly  in  plants, 
the  air-veifels  thereof  perform  the  office 
of  lungs  :  for  the  air  contained  in  them, 
fometimes  contracting,  and  fometimes  ex¬ 
panding,  according  as  the  heat  is  in- 
creafed  or  diminilhed,  prelfes  the  veffels, 
and  eafes  them  again  by  turns  ;  and  thus 
promotes  a  circulation  of  their  juices, 
which  could  fcarce  be  other  wile  a  fleet¬ 
ed. 


Air, 
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Air,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Hales,  is  a 
fine  elaftic  fluid,  with  particles  of  very 
different  natures  floating  in  it,,  whereby 
it  is  admirably  fitted  by  the  great  Author 
ot  Nature,  to  be- the  breath  or  life  of  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  animals,  'without  which 
they  can  no  more  live  nor  thrive  than 
animals  can-.  As  a  proof  of  the  great 
quantities  of  air  in  vegetables,  he  refers  to 
his  third  chapter  of  his  excellent  Treatife 
of  Vegetable  Statics,  where,  he  fays,  in 
the  experiments  on  vines,  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  was  viflble,  which  was  conti¬ 
nually  afeending  through  the  lap  in  the 
tubes  ;  which  manifeltly  ihews  what 
plenty  of  it  is  taken  in  by  vegetables,  and 
is  perfpired  ofl'  with  the  flap  through  the 
leaves.  He  adds  leveral  experiments,  as 
to  an  apple-branch,  apricot-branch,  birch, 
and  other  plants,  to  prove  the  fame  thing. 
And  Dr.  Grew  has  obferved,  that  the 
pores  are  fo  large  in  the  trunks  of  fome 
plants,  as  in  the  better  fort  of  thick  walk¬ 
ing  canes,  that  they  are  viflble  to  a  good 
eye  without  a  glafs  ;  but,  with  a  glafs, 
the  cane  leems  as  if  ftuck  at  top  full  of 
holes,  with  great  pins,  fo  large  as  very 
well  to  refemble  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  in 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  ball  of  the 
hand.  In  the  leaves  of  vines  they  like- 
v/ife,  through  a  glafs,  make  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  fliew,  flanding  almofl:  exactly  in 
rank  and  file  through  the  length  of  the 
leaves  :  whence  it  may  be  thought  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  air  freely  enters  plants,  not 
only  with  the  principal  fund  of  noivrilh- 
ment  by  the  roots,  but  alfo  through  the 
for  face  of  their  trunks  and  leaves,  espe¬ 
cially  at  night,  when  they  are  changed 
from  a  perfpiring  to  a  flrongly  imbibing 
flate. 

Air  alio  helps  to  waft  or  difperfe  thefe 
foggy  humid  vapours  which  arife  from 
the  foil,  and  would  othenvife  flagnate 
and  poifon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
"1'he  air,  by  the  alliliance  of  the  fun,  af- 
fumes  and  lublimates  thofe  vapours  into 
the  upper  regions  ;  and  thofe  foggy  hu¬ 
mid  vapours  are,  by  this  fublimation,  and 
the  coercive  power  of  the  air  and  fun,  rari- 
fied,  and  made  again  ufeful  in  vegetation. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  benign  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  air,  which  is  fo  many  ways 
fubfervient  to  vegetables,  it  is  alfo  fome- 
times,  and  upon  fome  accounts,  injurious 
and  pernicious  to  them  ;  not  only  to  the 
ligneous,  herbaceous,  and  flowery  parts 
above,  but  alfo  to  the  roots  and  fibres  be¬ 
low  ;  for  becaufe  the  air  penetrates  into 
the  earth,  rt  is  ealy  to  be  concluded,  that 
a  dry,  huftry,  fcorchtng  air,  maybe  very 
prejudicial  to  the  tender  fibres  of  new 
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planted  trees.  It  may  be  like  wife 
poled,  that  all  bodies  ot  earth  are  more  or 
lei's  capable  of  imbibing  the  fluid  air,  and 
ot  attracting  Inch  faks  as  either  can  give, 
or  tlie  earth  is  capable  of  receiving. 

The  air  can  elicit  infinite  mutations  in 
lubflanccs,  not  only  with  regard  to  its 
mechanical  properties,  as  gravity,  denfity, 
&c.  but  alfo  on  account  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts  which  enter  into  all  lubitances : 
as,  for  example,  where  there  is  a  great 
many,  the  air  is  impregnated  with  a  biting 
vitriolic  fait,  which  deftroys  every  thing 
on  the  earth  round  about,  and  frequently 
appears  on  the  furface  ot  the  ground  in  a 
kind  of  whitilh  efflorefeenee.  At  Fohlun, 
in  Sweden,  a  town  famous  for  its  copper 
mines,  which  have  procured  it  the  name 
of  Copperburg,  the  mineral  exhalations 
aftefif  the  air  fo  fenfibiy,  that  the  fllver 
and  copper  money  people  carry  in  their 
pockets,  changes  colour  by  the  means  of 
it  :  and  Mr.  Bovle  was  informed,  by  a 
gentleman  ot  property  in  thole  parts,  that 
from  the  veins  of  metals  and  minerals,  fre¬ 
quent  in  that  country,  columns  of  a  kind 
of  fmoke  or  fleam  frequently  arofe,  fome 
of  which  had  a  very  bad  fcent,  others 
none  at  all,  and  fome  an  agreeable  one. 
In  Carniole  and  other  places,  where  there 
are  mines,  the  air  is  at  fome  fealons  Very 
unhealthy,  from  whence  proceed  leveral 
epidemical  diflempers.  We  lhall  add, 
that,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
mines  of  aricnic,  which  are  numerous  in 
that  neighbourhood,  emit  fuch  noxious 
vapours,  that  no  animal  can  live,  and  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  flint  them  up 
again,  after  having  been  opened  for  fome 
time.  Dr.  Hales  has  lately  contrived  a- 
machine,  which  he  calls  a  ventulator, 
for  evacuating  foul  air.  See  Ventu¬ 
lator. 

AIR,  in  medicine,  is  one,  andnotthe 
lealf  powerful,  of  the  non-naturals  ;  as 
upon  it  the  very  life  of  animals  depends* 
It  is  fufceptible  of  different  qualities  ;  hot, 
moift,  cold,  dry,  ferene,  pure,  and  tem¬ 
perate.  It  is  fubjefit  to  variations,  more 
or  lefs  fudden,  and  to  be  mixed  with  im¬ 
pure,  corrupted,  contagious,  metallic, 
fulphureous  exhalations,  which  are  all 
prejudicial  to  health.  The  heft  quality  of 
the  air  is  to  be  pure  and  fweet,  void  of  all 
bad  exhalations,  neither  too  hot,  cold, 
dry,  nor  moift.  The  fudden  changes  of 
the  air  are  inevitable  and  dangerous  ; 
whence  proceed  a  great  number  of  difeafes, 
which  reign  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  to¬ 
wards  the  approach  of  winter.  Holpitals, 
camps,  places  where  lead  is  melted,  and 
i  the  earth  jult  thrown  up,  are  generally 
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unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  bad  exhala¬ 
tions.  Lighted  charcoal,  in  a  dole  place, 
fills  the  air  with  i'ulphureous  particles, 
which  are  unwholfome,  and  fometimes 
kill  the  ffrongeft  perfons.  Too  hot  an 
air  difpofes  to  malignant  fevers  ;  if  it  be 
without  moiflure,  ic  produces  diary  and 
putrid  feversi  Agues  are  epidemic  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgdhire,  the  hundreds  of 
Eilex,  and  in  lome  parts  of  Kent,  on  ac¬ 
count  of,  the  vapours  which  weaken  the 
fibres  of  the  body,  and  obflrudt  the  pores 
of  the  thin;  befiuos,  a  cold  and  moift  con- 
lbtution  ot  the  air  produces  coughs,  dif- 
tillations,  and  rheumatic  pains.  Hedtic 
and  confurnptive  people  are  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  both  in  very  hot  and  in  very  cold 
weather.  When  the  pafi'age  through  the 
pores  of  the  1km  is  ftopt  by  cold,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  either  apt  to  fall  into  a  loolencTs, 
or  to  have  liis  legs  fwelled,  and  the  aflh- 
matic  iymptons  increafed. 

AIR,  in  mythology,  was  worihipped 
by  the  pagans  under  the  names  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno :  the  former  reprefenting  the 
fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  groffer 
part. 

AIR,  in  painting  and  fculptuiV’,  the 
manner  and  very  life  of  aftion  ;  or,  it  is 
that  which  expreffes  the  clil’ppfition  of  the 
agent.  See  the  article' Action 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  lignify  the  gellure  or 
attitude  of  a  figure. 

AIR,  in  malic,  the  melody  proper  for 
fongs,  odes,  Sec.  being  ufually  quick  and 
lively. 

The  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
the  fongs  themfelves,  called  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  ara,  whence  the  word  in  this  ac¬ 
ceptation  is  derived. 

AIRS,  in  the  manage,  fignify  the  arti¬ 
ficial  motions  of  taught  or  managed  horfes, 
luch  as  the  demi-volt,  curves,  capriole,  Sec. 

AIR-BLADDER,  a  veficle  found  in 
the  bodies  of  all  fiihes,  except  thole  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  cetaceous  kinds.  It  is 
vulgarly  called  the  fwim,  or  fwimming 
bladder.  By  the  afiiflance  of  this  blad¬ 
der,  which  is  always  more  or  Jefs  replete 
with  air,  the  filh  is  enabled  to  fuflain  its 
body  at  any  depth.  When  the  filh  is  near 
the  bottom,  the  great  weight  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  water  comprelfes  its  body,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  inclofed  air-bladder,  till  the  whole 
filh  becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal 
bulk,  of  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  fluid, 
where  the  preffure  is  lefs,  the  air-bladder 
expands  ;  thereby  increafes  the  bulk  of 
the  filh,  without  adding  any  thing  to  its 
weight,  till  it  here  alfo  becomes  equipon¬ 
derant  With  an  equal  bulk  of  water  ;  and 
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in  this  manner  the  air-bladder  expands, 
the  filh  riles  near  the  furface,  and  by  that 
means  luftains  it  at  any  depth.  There  is 
however  no  doubt  but  fiihes  have  a  power 
ot  expanding  and  comprefiing  the  air-blad¬ 
der,  exclufive  of  the  weight  of  the  water, 
and  by  that  means  of  riling  or  finking  at 
pleafure.  Some  fiihes  have  only'  a  fingle 
air-bladder;  fome  a  double  one;  and  in 
others  it  is  triple,  or  divided  into  three 
cells.  Fiihes  which  lie  grovelling  at  the 
bottom,  have  no  air-bladders  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  if  the  air-bladder  be  ei¬ 
ther  pricked  or  burff,  in  fiihes  naturally 
furnilhed  with  it,  they  immediately  fink 
to  the  bottom  ;  from  whence  they  can 
never  rife  themfelves. 

AIR-GUN,  a  pneumatic  machine  for 
exploding  bullets,  See.  with  great  violence. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brafs, 
and  has  two  barrels  ;  the  infide  barrel  A 
(pi.  II*  fig-  i.)  is  of  a  final!  bore,  from 
whence  the  bullets  are  exploded  ;  and  a 
large  barrel  E  C  D  R  on  the  outfide  of  it. 
There  is  a  lyringe  S  M  N  P  fixed  in  the 
flock  of  the  gun,  by  which  the  air  is  in- 
je<Aed  into  the  qavity  between  the  two  bar¬ 
rels  through  the  valve  E  P.  The  ball  K. 
is  put  down  into  its  place  in  the  fame  bar¬ 
rel,  with  the  rammer,  as  in  another  gun. 
At  S  L  is  another  valve,  which,  being 
opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air 
to  come  behind  the  bullet,  fo  as  to  drive 
it  out  with  great  force.  If  this  valve  be 
opened  and  ihut  fuddenty,  one  charge  of 
condenfed  air  may  be  fufficient  for  feveral 
dilcharges  of  bullets ;  but  if  the  whole 
air  be  difeharged  on  one  fingle  bullet,  it 
will  drive  it  out  with  a  great  force.  This 
difeharge  is  eftEfted  by  means  of  a  lock. 
( fig .  3.  )  placed  here  as  ufual  in  other 
guns  ;  for  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the 
cock  will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever  O 
( fig •  I.)  which  will  open  the  valve,  and 
let  in  the  air  upon  the  bullet  K. 

AIR-JACKET,  a  lort  of  jacket  made 
of  leather,  in  which  are  feveral  bags,  or 
bladders,  compofed  of  the  fame  materials, 
communicating  with  each  other.  Theft: 
are  filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube, 
having  a  brafs  flop-cock  accurately  ground 
at  the  extremity,  by  which  means  the  air 
blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in 
the  bladders.  The  jacket  muft  be  wet,  be¬ 
fore  the  a'ir  be  blown  into  the  bags,  as 
othenvile  it  will  immediately  efcape 
through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the 
help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed 
near  the  breafl,  the  perfon  is  fupported  in 
the  water,  without  making  the  efforts  ufed 
in  fwimming  ;  and  cor.fequently  may  fave 
himfelf,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  offalling 
*  M  ever* 
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over-board,  Uc.  See  the  article  Cork- 
Jack  f.t,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
companion  between  thefe  two  inventions. 

AIR-PUMP,  a  pneumatic  machine,  by 
which  the  air  contained  in  a  proper  veil'd 
may  be  exhaufted.  The  inventor  of  this 
noble  inffrument  was  the  celebrated  Otto 
de  Guerick,'  a  burgomafter  of  Magdeburg, 
who  performed  feveral  experiments  on  it  at 
Ratilbon,  before  the  emperor  and  feveral 
other  perfons  of  diffinftion,  in  the  year 
1654.  Rut  this  inftrument  was  very  de¬ 
fective,  it  requiring  the  labour  of  two 
ftrong  men,  for  above  two  hours,  to  ex- 
haul!  the  air  out  of  glafs-vcfiels,  plunged 
under  water.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Boyle, 
with  the  aififtance  of  Dr.  Hook,  contrived 
a  new  air-pump,  more  commodious  and 
better  adapted  to  experiments  than  that  of 
the  German  author,  and  hence,  theinftru- 
ment  was  called  Machina  Boyleana. 

Several  forts  of  air-pumps  have  been 
from  time  to  time  conffru&ed,  and  feveral 
improvements  made  in  this  ufeful  machine 
at  different  times  and  by  different  perfons. 
The  following,  which  is  generally  in  ule, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hawklbee,  in  the 
year  1709. 

Defer  ip  tjon  of  the  common  AIR-PUMP. 
This  machine  is  reprelented  on  plate  II. 
jig.  2.  where  A,  A,  are  two  brafs  barrels, 
in  which  the  piftons  C,  C,  move  up  and 
down  by  means  ®f  a  cog  wheel,  which 
moves  on  the  axis  F,  when  the  machine 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  winch  B.  G,  G, 
are  two  pillars,  or  pieces  of  wood,  fupport- 
Ing  the  frame  of  the  pump-wheel  ;  which 
is  ferewed  upon  them  by  nuts  under  the 
little  pieces  of  wood  E,  E.  The  brafs 
tube,  or  pipe,  marked  H,  H,  is  called 
the  lwan-neck  ;  by  this  the  air  palfes  from 
under  the  receiver  O,  O,  through  a  fmall 
hole  K,  in  the  middle  of  the  brafs  plate 
I,  I,  on  the  top  of  the  pump  to  a  brafs 
piece  in,  the  box  D,  D,  which  being  per¬ 
forated  length-ways,  to  the  middle  point, 
undereach  barrel,  tranfmits  the  air  through 
a  fmall  hole  by  a  bladder  valve,  from  the 
receiver  to  each  barrel,  to  be  pumped  out 
by  parting  through  the  hole  In  the  defend¬ 
ing  piffon.  Thefe  holes  in  the  piffons, 
and  bottoms  of  the  barrels,  are  covered 
with  valves  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
air  into  the  receiver.  The  mercurial 
_gauge,  or  common  barometer,  marked 
X,  L,  is  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  mercury, 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  at 
the  top  communicates  with  the  receiver, 
and  confenuentlv  ihevvs  how  much  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  exhaulfed  by  the  riling  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  tube,  by  a  graduated  fcale  fixed 
}u  it.  Under  the  fume,  below  K,  is  a 
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flop-cock  communicating  with  the  receiv'* 
er,  by  turning  which  the  air  will  be  re¬ 
admitted.  The  receiver  is  ground  very 
true  at  the  bottom,  and  fixed  on  the  pump 
by  means  of  wetted  leathers,  by  which 
the  air  is  effedhially  excluded. 

Dcjcription  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s  AIR- 
PUMP.  This  ingenious  gentleman  has 
not  only  obliged  the  world  with  an  air- 
pump,  far  preferable  to  any  machine  of 
that  kind' hitherto  known  ;  butalfo  lhewn 
the  realons  on  which  the  imperfections  of 
the  common  air-pump  depend.  The 
reader  will  therefore,  we  are  perluaded,  bq 
pleated  to  lee  Mr.  Smeaton’s  oblervations 
in  his  own  words. 

“  The  principal  caufes  of  imperfection 
in  the  common  pumps  arife,  firlt,  from 
the  difficulty  in  opening  the  valves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrels  ;  and,  fecondly, 
from  the  pilton’s  not  fitting  exactly,  when 
putclofe  down  to  the  bottom,  which  leaves 
a  lodgment  for  air,  that  is  not  got  out  of 
the  barrel,  and  proves  of  bad  eft'eCt. 

“  In  regard  to  the  firlt  of  thefe  caufes, 
the  valves  of  air-pumps  are  commonly 
made  of  a  bit  of  thin  bladder,  lhretched 
over  a  hole  generally  much  lefs  than  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  to  prevent 
the  air  from  re-palling  between  the  blad¬ 
der  and  the  plate,  upon  which  it  is  fpread, 
the  valve  mult  always  be  kept  moilt  with 
oil  or  water. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  at  each  Itvoke 
of  the  pump  the  air  is  more  and  more  rare¬ 
fied,  in  a  certain  progrelfion,  which  would 
be  fuch,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
remainder  would  be  taken  away,  was  it 
not  aftecled  by  the  impediments  I  have 
mentioned  :  fo  that,  when  the  l'pring  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  fo  weak,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  -overcome  the  cohefi ■ 
the  bladder  to  the  plate,  occalioned  by  the 
fluid  between  them,  the  weight  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  reliftance  that  it  makes 
by  being  ftretched,  the  rarefaClion  cannot 
be  carried  farther,  tho’  the  pump  lhsuld 
ffill  continue  to  be  worked. 

“  It  is  evident,  the  larger  the  hole  is, 
over  which  the  bladder  is  laid,  a  proportion- 
ably  greater  force  is  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
included  air,'  in  order  to  lift  it  bp;  but 
the  aperture  of  the  hole  cannot  be  made 
very  large,  becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  air  would  either  burft  the  valve, 
or  fo  far  force  it  down  into  the  cavity,  as 
to  prevent  its  lying  flat  and  clofe  upon  the 
plate,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

tf  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences  as 
much  as  polfible,  inftead  of  one  hole,  I 
have  made  ufe  of  feven,  ail  of  equal  fize 
and  lhape  ;  one  being  in  the  center',  and 
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the  other  fix  round  it  :  fo  that  the  valve 
is  fupported  at  proper  dittances  by  a  kind 
of  grating,  made  by  the  folid  parts  be¬ 
tween  tliefe  holes  ;  and,  to  render  the 
points  of  contad,  between  the  bladder 
and  grating,  as  few  as  poffible,  the  holes 
are  made  hexagonal,  and  the  partitions 
filed  almott  to  an  edge*  As  the  whole 
p  re  flu  re  of  the  atmoiphere  can  never  be 
exerted  from  this  valve,  in  the  conftruction 
made  uie  ot  in  this  pump,  and,  as  the 
bladder  is  fattened  in  four  places  inftead  of 
two,  I  have  made  the  breadth  of  the  hex¬ 
agons  three  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  f©  that 
tiie  iurface  of  each  of  them  is  more  than 
nine  times  greater  than  common.  But  as 
the  circumference  of  each  hole  is  more 
than  three  times  greater  than  common, 
and  as  the  force  that  holds  down  the  valve, 
arifing  from  cohefion,  is,  in  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  air's  exerting  its  force,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  circumference  of  the 
hole  ;  the  valve  over  any  of  thefe  holes 
will  be  raifed  with  three  times  more  eafe 
than  common  :  but  as  the  railing  the 
valve  over  the  center-hole  is  attitted  on  all 
fides  by  thofe  placed  round  it,  and  as  they 
altogether  contribute  as  much  to  raife  the 
bladder  over  the  center-hole,  as  the  air 
jmmediately  acting  under  it,  upon  this 
account  the  valve  will  be  raifed  with 
double  the  eafe  that  we  have  before  fup- 
pofed,  or  with  a  fixtli  part  of  the  force 
commonlv  necettarv, 
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<£  Plate  III./*.  i.  is  a  perfpe&ive  view 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pump  toge¬ 
ther.  A  is  the  barrel.  B  the  cittern,  in 
which  are  included  the  cock  with  feveral 
joints.  Thefe  are  covered  with  water  to 
keep  them  air-tight.  A  little  cock  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  cittern,  is  marked  6. 
C  c  c  is  the  triangular  handle  of  the  key 
of  the  cock  ;  which,  by  the  marks  on  ifs 
arms,  ihews  how  it  mutt  be  turned,  that 
the  pump  may  produce  the  efleft  defiled. 
D  H  is  the  pipe  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  cock  and  the  receiver.  E  is 
the  pipe  that  communicates  between 
the  cock  and  valve,  on  the  upper  plate  of 
the  barrel.  F  is  the  upper  plate  of  the 
pump,  which  contains  the  collar  of  lea¬ 
thers  dy  and  V  the  valve,  which  is  covered 
by  the  piece  f  G  I  is  the  fiphon  gauge, 
which  icrews  on  and  off",  and  is  adapted 
to  common  purpofes.  It  confifts  of  a 
glafs  tube  hermetically  fealed  at  c ,  and 
furniihed  with  quickfilver  in  each  leg  j 
which,  before  the  pump  begins  to  work, 
lies  level  in  the  line  a  b  ;  the  lpace  b  c 
being  filled  with  air  of  the  common  den- 
fity.  When  the  pump  exhaufts,  the  air 
la  b  c  expands,  and  the  quickfilver  in  the 
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oppotfite  leg  rifes,  till  it  becomes  a  coim* 
ter-balance  to  it.  Its  ufe  is  lhewn  upon 
the  fcale  I  e,  by  which  the  expanfion  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  may  nearly  be 
judged  of.  When  the  pump  condenfes 
the  quickfilver  rifes  in  the  other  leg, 
and  the  degree  may  be  nearly  judged 
of  by  the  contraction  of  the  air  in  be: 
marks  being  placed  at  4  and  y  of  the  length 
of  b  c  from  c,  which  Ihews  when  the  re¬ 
ceiver  contains  double  or  treble  its  com¬ 
mon  quantity. 

<f  T ig-  2.  is  the  plan  of  the  principal 
valve.  A,.  B,  C,  D,  reprefents  the  LJaddei* 
fattened  in  four  places,  and  firetched  over 
the  feven  holes  J,  K,  formed  into  an  hex¬ 
agonal  grating,  which  I  jlr^ll  call  the 
honey-comb.  E,  F,  G,  H,  Ihews  where 
the  metal  is  a  little  protuberant,  to  hinder 
the  pitton  from  linking  againft  the  bladder. 

“  Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  new  gauge, 
which  I  call  the  pear  gauge.  It  is  open  at 
A  ;  B,  C,  is  the  graduated  tube,  which 
is  hermetically  clofed  at  C,  as  is  fufpended 
hv  the  piece  of  brafs  D,  F.,  that  is  hol¬ 
lowed  into  a  cylinder,  and  clalps  thetube.” 

Theory  of  the  AIR-PUMP.  The  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  machine  are  accounted  for 
by  the  elafticity  of  the  air  :  for  when  the 
pilton  is  thruft  down  to  the  bottom  of 
its  barrel,  and  then  raifed  up,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  air,  which  before  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  receiver,  will  now  expand 
itfelf,  and  part  of  it  will  enter  into  the 
pump  barrel  :  fo*  that  the  air  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  barrel  will  have  the  fame  den- 
fity  ;  but  this  denliry  is  to  the  former 
as  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  barrel 
in  one  fum,  is  to  the  capacity  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  alone  ;  it  being  well  known  that 
the  denfity  of  the  air  (in  the  fame  region) 
is  inverfely  as  the  fpace  oocupied.  See 
Density, 

AIR-SHAFTS,-  among  miners,  holes 
made  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits, 
and  fupply  them  with  frelh  air.  Thefe  air- 
Ihafts,  when  the  adits  are  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms  in  length,  become  ablolutely 
necelfary,  in  order  to  let  in  frelh  air, 
and  give  vent  to  the  damps  and  noxious 
vapours.- 

AIR-THREAt»S,  in  natural  hiflory, 
long  filaments,  fo  frequently  feen  in  au¬ 
tumn  floating  about  in  the  air.  Thefe  are 
the  work  of  fpiders,  efpecially  of  that 
fpecies  called  the  long-legged  field-fpider  ; 
which,  having  mounted  to  the  fummit 
of  a  buih  of  tree,  darts  from  its  tail  feve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  threads,  till  one  is  produced 
capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the 
air  ;  on  this  it  mounts  in  quell  of  prey, 
and  frequently  rifes  to  a  very  confiderable 
M  Z  ‘  height# 
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height.  Nor  does  the  fpider  that  has 
thus  raifed  itfelf  defcend  always  by  the 
fame  thread  ;  it  often  winds  that  up,  and 
darts  out  another,  more  or  lefs  long,  as 
it  intends  a  higher  or  lower  flight. 

AIR-VESSELS,  in  plants,  are  certain 
veffels  or  dudls  fop  imbibing  or  conveying 
sir  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  plant, 

AIRING,  in  horfemanfhip,  the  exer- 
cifing  a  horfe  in  the  open  air  ;  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  among  i'pQrtfmen, 
the  ne(f  of  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

A? CIS  LOCUTIUS,  the  name  of  a 
deity  to  whom  the  Romans  eredled  an  ah 
tar. 

AJUTAGE,  or  ADJUTAGE,  in  hy¬ 
draulics,  a  fmall  pipe  fitted  to  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  a  jet-d’eau,  or  fountain.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  fhewn,  that  a  refervojr  of  12 
feet  height  above  the  orifice  of  an  ajutage 
of  three  lines  diameter,  delivers  fourteen 
Paris  pints  of  water  in  a  minute.  Thisrnay 
ferve  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  fountains, 
affilled  by  the  following  principles.  When 
the  height  of  the  refervoirs  is  the  fame, 
and  the  orifices  of  the  ajutages  different, 
the  expence  of  water  is  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  d.amerers  of  the  ajutages, 
whence  the  expence  of  water,  through 
different  ajutages,  is  thus  computed.  If 
9,  the  fquare  of  3,  gives,  by  experiment, 
14  pints,  what  will  an  ajutage  of  5  or  6 
lines  give.  The  anfwcr  is,  39  pints  for 
5,  and  56  pints  for  6. 

If  the  expence  of  two  refervoirs,  of  un¬ 
equal  heights,  and  different  ajutages,  be 
required,  proceed  by  the  followiug  rule. 
The  expence  of  water  of  two  refervoirs, 
whofe  heights  are  different  and  alfo  their 
ajutages,  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
the  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  the  aju¬ 
tages,  and  of  the  iubdupheate  ratio  of  the 
'heights.  Water  {pouting  upwards,  through 
an  ajutage,  would  afeend  to  the  fame 
height  as  that  of  its  upper  l’urface  in  the 
refervoir,  were  it  not  for  the  refiltance  of 
the  air,  the  r'ridtion  at  the  hides  of  the 
adjutage,  and  fome  little  impediments  at 
the  motion  of  the  water  in  itlelf  ;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  which,  this  height  of  the  rife 
3s  always  defective.  It  is  found,  bv  ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  the  direflion  of  the  a- 
jutage  he  a  fmall  matter  inclined,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  rife  higher  than  if  it  be  truly  up¬ 
right  ;  and  that  a  poliihed  round  hole, 
in  a-  thin  plate  of  metal,  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe,  by  way  of  ajutage,  will  fuffer 
the  water  to  fpout  higher  than  when  it  is 
cylindrical  or  conical. 

Experience  alfo  fhews,  that  the  bign  efs 
®f  the  pipe  of  the  ajutage  fhould,  be  en - 
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larged  at  and  near  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  refervoir,  and  that  filch  pipe 
fhould  be  much  larger  than  the  ajutage  f 
alfo  that  there  is  a  certain  length  among 
the  feveral  diameters  of  the  ajutages, 
which  will  give  the  fpout  the  great  eft  he.ght 
polfible,  and  which  mull  not  exceed  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  Likewife,  the  height 
of  the  fpout  mull  have  its  limits,  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  being  aim  oil-  as  much  as  it  will 
bear. 

L  't  it  be  obfirved,  1,  That  the  fquares 
of  the  quantities  flowing  out  from  the 
fame  ajutage  in  equal  time*  ,  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  heights  of  the  liquid  above  the 
aperture. 

2.  The  times  in  which  cylindrical 
veffels  of  the  fame  diameter  and  height 
are  emptied,  the  liquid' flowing  from  un¬ 
equal  apertures,  are  in  the  inverfe  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  areas  of  thofe  apertures. 

3.  Cylindrical  veffels  fof  unequal 
bales,  but  of  equal  height's,  are  emptied 
through  equal  apertures  in  times  that  are 
in  the  ratio  of  their  bafes. 

4.  The  times  in  which  any  cylindrical 
veffels  are  evacuated,  are  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  bafes,  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
the  apertures,  and  direct  ratio  of  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  heights. 

If  the  fide  of  a  cylindrical  veflfel,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  bale  be  divided  into 
lengths,  which  are  as  .i,  4,  9,  16,  &c, 
vix.  the  fquares  of  the  natural  numbers, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  (running  out  through  an  hole  or  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  bottom)  will  defcend  from  each 
of  thole  divilions  to  the  next,  in  the  lame 
time. 

In  the  above  inveffigations,  we  alwavs 
fuppofe  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water 
to  remain  confrant  during  the  evacuation  5 
and  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  time 
of  emptying  a  cylindrical  veil'd,  we  only 
mean  that  time  in  which  (the  veffel  being 
kept  conftantly  full)  a  quantity  of  the  li¬ 
quid,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  capacity 
of  the  veffel,  will  How  through  the  aju¬ 
tage,  or  aperture,  in  the  fide  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  cylinder. 

AJUTANT,  in  military  affairs.  See 
Abju  tant. 

AIX  LA  CHAPE LLE,  a  very  fine 
city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers.  It  is  fo 
called,  on  account  of  a  chapel  built  by 
Charlemagne  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Vir¬ 
gin.  He  having  repaired,  beautified, 
and  enlarged  the  city,  that  was  deflvoyed 
by  the  Huns,  in  the  reign  of  Attila,  in 
431,  he  made  It  the  moll  common  place 
of  his  refidence.  There  being  a  great 

number 
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number  of  reliques  in  the  church  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame,  it  is  greatly  frequented  by  pil¬ 
grims  on  that  account.  Although  the 
town  is  feated  in  a  valley  fuf rounded  with 
mountains  and  woods,  yet  the  au*  is  verv 
wholefonte.  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
inward  and  outward  city  :  the  inward  is 
eacompaffed  with  a  wall  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  league  in  circumference,  having 
ten  gates  ;  and  the  outward  wall  is  about 
a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  in 
which  there  are  eleven  gates.  There  are 
rivulets,  which  run  through  the  town  and 
keep  it  very  clean*  turning  feveral  mills  ; 
befides  twenty  public  fountains,  and  many 
private  ones.  There  are  likewife  thirty 
parochial  or  collegiate  churches.  The 
iiadt-hotife  is  adorned  with  the  ltatues  of 
all  the  emperors  lime  Charlemagne.  This 
fabric  has  three  ftories,  the  upper  of  which 
is  one  entire  room,  of  one  hundred  and 
fixtv-two  feet  in  length,  and  lixtv  in 
breadth.  In  this,  the  new-ele<fled  em¬ 
peror  formerly  entertained  all  the  electors 
of  the  empire.  It  is  a  free  imperial  citv, 
and  changes*  its  magiflracy  every  year  on 
the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptill.  The  mayor 
is  in  the  nomination  of  the  ele&or  pala¬ 
tine,  in  the  quality  of  the  duke  of  Juliers, 
as  protector  of  the  dry.  This  place  is 
famous  for  feveral  councils  and  treaties  of 
peace  concluded  here,  particularly  thole 
between  France  and  Spain  in  1668,  and 
between  Great-Britain  and  France  in  1748. 
The  baths  have  been  frequented  for  feveral 
centuries,  of  which  fome  are  hot  and  fume 
warm  ;  the  principal  are  called  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Bath,  the  Bath  of  St.  Cornille, 
the  Bath  of  Rofes,  the  Bath  of  St.  Qui- 
rin,  the  Little  Bath,  and  the  Bath  ot 
the  Poor,  befides  feveral  others.  There 
are  two  lprings  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
citv,  over  one  of  which  there  is  the  lla- 
tue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  over  the 
other  that  of  Charlemagne.  Thefe  are 
for  drinking  ;  and  there  are  tw*o  pumps 
to  raile  up  the  water.  There  are  feveral 
galleries  or  piazzas,  under  which  they 
walk  during  the  time  of  drinking,  to 
make  them  pals  more  freely.  It  is  about 
an  hundred  years  fince  thefe  waters  were 
nrft  taken  inwardly,  which  was  owing 
to  a  French  phvfician,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tile  on  the  virtues  of  thefe  waters. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Aix, 
Hands  the  abbev  of  Borzet,  which  is  a 
very  magnificent  pile  of  building.  It  was 
formerly  a  monallery,  but  ferves  for  a 
nunnery,  whole  abbels  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  lady  of  Borzet.  The  baths 
here  are  much  hotter  than  at  Aix 
la  Chapelie  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  hot, 
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that  they  will  boil  eggs,  and  if  you  throw 
in  a  dog,  he  will  be  killed  in  an.infiant. 
Therefore,  here,  as  .Well  as  at  Aix,  the 
water  mull  Hand  till  it  is  of  a  proper  cool* 
nets.  You  may  baihe  here  at  fourteen 
different  houles  ;  and  there  is  likewife 
one  open  bath,  where  the  poor  may  bathe 
gratis.  Near  this  place  are  fevefal  mint's' 
of  lead,  coal,  vitriol,  and.  lapis  calami- 
n-aris.  The  time  of  drinking  the  witters, 
in  the  firft  leafon,  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  feafon,  from  the  middle  of  Au*' 
gull  to  the  latter  end  of  September.  They 
are  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  almoffi  allte- 
d  ion  s  -  ch  ron  i  c  di  feafes,  whether  in  tern  al 
or  of  the  lkin,  particularly  in  all  difor- 
ders  of  the  nerves^  pr.in  all  cold  dileale?, 
and  Inward  dec  ay  sv 

It  is  thirty -fix  miles  from  Liege,  and 
rhirtv-two  froirfu Cologne.  Lons:,  c.  48. 
E.  Lat.  5*.  55;. Ny 

AKAKI A  (Martin)  profefior  of 
phyfic  in' the  univerfrty  of  Paris,  was 
born  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  lie 
v.ras  named  Sans  Malice,  i.  e.  Without 
Malice  ;  but,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
that  age,  he  changed  it  to  Akakiaj  a 
Greek  word  of  the  fame  mea  ning.  Kc 
published  a  Latin  tranllation  of  two  hooks 
of  Galen,  Dc  Ratione  Curandi ,  i.  e.  Of  the 
method  of  curing,  and  illullratcd  ft.with. 
a  commentary  :  he  alfo  tranilated  Galen’s 
An  Medic  a.  He  died  in  1551. 

AKAKIA  (Martin)  a  Parifian,  Ton 
to  the  former,  and  fecund  phvfician  to 
Henry.  III.  He  wrote  a  Treat ife  dc  Mo- 
ribus  Mulieribus ,  and  Confilia  Medic  a ,  which, 
were  not  publilhed  till  after  his  death-, 
which  happened  in  1588. 

AKLBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flouriihed 
3  little  after  the  definition  of  Jerufalcm 
by  Titus.  He  kept  the  ilocks  of  a  rich 
citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to 
fin dv  in  the  academies  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
greateft  m-afiers  in  Ifrael,  he  having 
twentv-four  thousand  fcholars.  He  de¬ 
clared  for  the  impofior  Barcochebas,  whom 
he  owned  fol*  the  Meffiah,  and  not  only 
anointed  him  king,  but  took  upon  him¬ 
felf  the  office  of  his  mailer  of  the  horfe  ; 
but  the  troops  fent  by  the  emperor  Adrian 
having  exterminated  this  faClion,  Akiba 
was  taken,  and  after  having  his  fie  fin  tom 
and  mangled  with  iron  combs,  was  burnt 
to  death  with  a  flow  fire. 

AK1SSAT,  the  ancient  Thvatira,  a 
city,  in  Natolia,  in  Afia,  fituated  in  a 
plain  eighteen  miles  broad,  that  produces 
plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  The  inha¬ 
bitants, 
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bitarvts,  who  are  reckoned  to  be  about 
five  thou  laud,  are  laid  to  be  all  Mahom- 
medans,  and  not  one  Chriitian  among 
them,  except  a  few  ilaves.  The  houl'es 
are  built  of  nothing  but  earth  or  turf 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  very  low  and  ill 
contrived.  There  are  fix  or  leven  molques, 
which  are  all  of  marble.  They  are  in  no 
want  of  water,  for  there  are  brooks  which 
run  through  feveral  of  the  fireets  ;  and 
the  city  is  well  furnished  with  common 
provifions.  There  are  remarkable  inferip- 
tiqns  on  marble  in  leveral  parts  of  the 
town,  which  are  part  or  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  Thvatira.-  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Hermes,  fifty  miles  from  Pergamos,  Long. 
28.  30/  E.  Lat.  38.  5c.  N. 

ALABASTER  (William)  an  Eng- 
lilh  divine,  born  at  Hadley,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Suftolk.  He  was  one  of  the  dotftors 
in  Trinty-college,  in  Cambridge,  but 
turned  to  the  Roman  communion  ;  how¬ 
ever,  being  loon  diftatisfied  with  his  new 
religion,  he  again  became  a  Protefiant,  and 
obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  and  after  that,  the  redlory  of  Ther- 
field,  in  Hertford  (hire.  He  was  well 
ikilled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  was 
itrangely  infatuated  with  theCaballa.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  his  fondneis  for  myftical 
interpretations  in  the  fermon  he  preached 
at  his  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  when  he  took  for  his  text  the 
words  u  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,”  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  each  of  thefe  words 
contained  a  hidden  myitery.  He  wrote  a 
Latm  tragedy,  intitled  Roxana,  which, 
when  it;  was  acted,  in  a  college  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  attended  with  a  remarkable 
circttmftance  ;  for  a  lady  was  lb  terrified 
at  the  lalt  words,  Scqun.r,  fequar,  which 
were  pronounced  in  a  very  ihocking  tone, 
that,  it  is  faid,  Ihe  loft  her  fenfes,  and 
never  again  recovered  them.  He  wrote 
a  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  folio,  and  feveral 
other  works.  He  was  living  in  1630. 

ALABASTER,  si  Li  baft  rites,  in  natu¬ 
ral  hiltory,  the  name  ol  a  .genus  of  foffils, 
nearly  allied  to  marble.  Jt  is  an  elegant 
ftone  of  great  brightnefs,  and  will  receive 
a  fine  polilh,  but  is  brittle.  Naturalifts 
enumerate  feveral  jfpecles  of  alabailer  ;  as, 
the  fnow-white  Ihinir.g  albalter.  Boetin- 
forms  us,  that  this  ftone  is  extremely 
white,  and  found  in  Taurus  in  pieces 
only  large  enough  to  make  difhes  and  the 
like  .;  but  it  was  formerly  brought  from 
Arabia.  It  is  not  verv  compact,  but 
heavy,  and  confifts  of  a  multitude  of 
broad  flat  large  particles,  which  are  very 
bright  and  perfectly  white.  It  cuts  very 
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freely,  and  is  capable  of  a  fine  polilh* 
There  are  very  large  llrata  ot  it  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  many  parts  of  Italy. 

Whitilh  vellew  alabafter  is  of  a  foft 

J 

confidence,  and  called,  by  Boet,  the 
phengites  of  Pliny,  who  affirms  it  was 
found  in  Capadocia.  It  is  ot  a  loofe 
open  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  honey  ;  but  the 
colour  is  more  deep  in  forne  places  than 
others.  It  confifts  of  irregular  pieces  ly- 
!  ing  in  tables  one  over  another,  though 
with  regularity,  and  altogether  compote 
a  remarkable  bright  and  very  brittle  mals. 
Bolides  the  places  above-mentioned,  it  has 
been  found  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Derbyfhire. 

Yellow  and  reddiih  variegated  alabafter 
is  the  common  alabafter  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife; 
and  has  the  fame  name  in  all  languages. 
It  is  remarkably  bright,  glittering,  and 
almoft  transparent  ;  and  its  texture  very 
loofe  and  open,  though  it  is  moderatery 
heavy.  The  ground  is  of  a  clear  pale  yel¬ 
low,  between  that  of  honey  and  amber, 
and  has  the  fame  with  crooked  undulated 
veins,  fome  of  which  are  broad,  and 
others  narrow  ;  fome  of  a  pale  red,  others 
whitilh,  and  others  again  of  a  very  agree¬ 
able  pale  brown.  It  will  bear  a  very  fine 
polilh,  and  confifts  of  large  angular  fparry 
concretions.  It  was  formerly  found  only 
in  Egypt,  but  is  now  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Brooke  s  Natural  Hiji. 

ALiE,  in  anatomy,  is  fometimes  uied 
for  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  the  nymphse  of 
the  female  pudendum,  the  two  cartilages 
which  form  the  noftril,  the  arm-pit's,  &cT 
1  ALADULIA,  a  confiderable  province 
of  Turky  in  Alia,  in  that  part  called  Na- 
tolia,  between  the  mountains  of  Anti- 
taurus,  which  feparates  it  from  Amalia  on 
the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on  the 
weft.  It  has  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  the  Euphrates,  or  Prat, 
on  the  eall,  divides  it  from  Diarbeker.  It 
comprehends  the  Lelfer  Armenia  of  the 
ancients  and  the  eaft  part  of  Cilicia.  For¬ 
merly  it  had  kings  of  its  own  ;  but  the 
head  of  the  lair  king  was  cut  oft  by  Selim 
I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  had  con¬ 
quered  the  country.  It  is  now  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts  :  the  north,  comprehended, 
between  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  a'"  <  the 
Euphrates  ;  is  a  beglerbeglic,  which  foais 
the  name  of  Maralh,  the  capital  town  : 
and  the  fouth,  feated  between  mount  Tan- 
rus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  united  jfy 
the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  couR'k* 
is  rough,  ragged,  and  mountainous  ;  and 
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yet  there  arc  good  paftures,  and  plenty  of 
horfes  and  camels.  The  people  are  hardy 
andtliieyifh.  The  capital  is  Malatigah. 

ALAGNON,  one  of  the  principal  ri¬ 
vers  in  the  government  of  Auvergne,  in 
France,  which  rifes  at  Cantal,  and  is  very 
rapid  ;  it  runs  into  the  Allier. 

ALAIS,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  feated 
on  the  river  Gstrdon,  is  a  pretty  large, 
populous,  trading  city,  and  has  feven 
gates.  Its  cathedral  is  but  mean,  though 
it  jhas  a  portico  in  the  Gothic  taffe,  on 
which  the  ffeepleisraifed,  and  underneath 
it  is  the  principal  gate  of  the  church. 
The  Jeluits  had  a  college  in  this  place  ; 
and  a  fort  was  built  here  in  1689. 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  a  very 
thin,  glofly, black  filk,  chiefly  ufedfor  wo¬ 
men’s  hoods  and  men’s  mourning  fcarfs. 

ALARM,  in  military  affairs  the  ap- 
prehenlion  of  being  fuddenly  attacked,  or 
the  notice  of  fuch  an  attack,  ligniffed  by 
the  firing  of  a  cannon,  mufket  or  the  like. 
Falfe  alarms  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  to 
harrafs  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  con¬ 
tinually  under  arms. 

ALARM-BELL,  the  bell  rung  upon 
any  fudden  emergency,  as  a  fire,  mutiny, 
approach  of  an  enemy,  See. 

ALARM-POST,  the  place  appointed 
for  drawing  up  a  regiment  in  cafe  of  an 
alarm. 

ALARM,  a  kind  of  clock,  contrived 
for  waking  people  at  a  certain  hour,  by 
making  an  uncommon  noife,  &c. 

ALATERNUS,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  diftinft  genus  of  plants,  according  to 
Tournefort’s  lyftem  ;  but  comprehended  by 
Linnxus  among  the  rhamnufes. 

ALB,  or  ALBE,  in  the  Roman 
church,  a  veftmentof  white  linen,  hanging 
down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwering  to  the  fur- 
plice  of  our  clergy.  It  was  cuftomary  in 
the  ancient  church  for  thofe  newly  bap¬ 
tized  to  wear  the  alb,  or  white  vellment ; 
and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Ealler  was 
called  Dominica  in  Albhy  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  thofe  who  had  been  baptized 
on  Eafter-day. 

ALB,  the  name  of  a  Turkilh  coin, 
otherwife  called  afper. 

ALBANENSES,  Chriflian  heretics  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conffantine  VI. 
and  the  pontificate  of  Leo  III.  about  the 
year  796. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  cur¬ 
rent  in  Germany,  worth  about  three  half¬ 
pence. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  fourteen  lliillings ;  it  was  coined 
during  the  administration  of  Albertus,  arc  h¬ 
duke  of  Auflria; 
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ALBIGENSES,  a  feet  of  reformers, 
about  Touloule  and  Albigeois,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  12th  century, 
and  diftinguilhed  themlelves  by  their  op- 
polition  to  the  difeipline  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  They  were  like- 
wile  called  Walaenfes. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain, 
See  Britain. 

ALBITROSSE,  a  bird,  very  common 
in  feveral  parts  of  the- Weil -Indies  ;  but 
not  reduced  to  any  certain  genus. 

ALBORAK,  among  Mahometan  wri¬ 
ters,  the  beaft  on  which  Mahomet  rode  in 
his  journey  to  heaven. 

ALBUGINEA  'Tunica ,  in  anatomy, 
the  third  or  mnermoil  coat  of  the  teilicles, 
lo  called  front  its  white  colour. 

ALBUGO,  among  phyficians,  a  diffem- 
per  of  the  eye,  cauf'ed  by  a  white,  denfe, 
and  opaque  fpot,  growing  on  the  tunica 
cornea.  This  is  a  difeafe,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  offenfive  to  the  light,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  the  tranfpa- 
rent  part  of  the  cornea  affected  by  it  :  for 
fometimes  it  fixes  on  the  exterior  furface 
only  of  this  membrane,  fometimes  on  the 
interior,  and  fometimes  it  runs  more  or 
lefs  deep  into  it.  It  is  generally  the  con- 
iequence  of  inflammations,  bv  the  extra- 
valation  of  hu  mours  between  the  membranes 
of  this  tunicle,  and  particularly  in  the 
Imall-pox,  by  the  fuppuration  of  poftules 
upon  this  part. 

The  learned  Dr.  Mead,  fays,  I  have 
made  ufe  of  two  methods  of  cure  for  this 
diforder  of  the  fight  ;  the  one  in  the  out¬ 
ward  fort,  the  other  in  the  inwa’d.-  I11 
the  former  cafe  I  ordered  the  following 
powder. 

“  Take  of  commorrglafs  any  quantity; 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  into  a  very  fine 
powder;  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  fugar-candv,  and  levigate  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  a  marble  with  great  labour,  till  it 
becomes  quite  impalpable.  A  little  of  this 
powder,  put  into  the  eve  with  a  quill  eve¬ 
ry  day,  gradually  abfterges  and  wears  off 
the  fpot  by  its  inciding  quality.  The 
other  method  above-mentioned  of  removing 
this  fpeck  is,  to  order  a  dexterous  furgeon 
to  pare  it  cautioufly  eve  by  day  with  a  knife; 
for  this  tunicle  is  compofed  of  feveral  la-, 
mellx  one  over  another,  and  has  thicknefs 
enough  to  bear  paring  off  fome  of  its  parts. 
I  have  feen  feveral  inffances  of  cures  by 
the  eye-powder,  hut  the  paring  of  the 
coat  has  not  fucceeded  with  me  above  once 
or  twice.  However,  it  is  better  to  trv  a 
doubtful  remedy  than  none.”  Mead's  Ma¬ 
nila  &  Frecapta, 
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The  French  furgeons  fcarify  the  rye  far 
tins  difeafe  .»rh  the  brill  les  or  beards  of 
rye-gi  als  ;  that  is,  about  twenty  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  them  tied  together,  like  a 
little  bruihor  pencil  ;  and  with  this  they 
brulh  the  eyes  lomttim.es  till  a  little  blood 
comes,  repeating  the  fame  every  other  or 
third  day,  four  or  five  times,  or  more. 
After  the  operation,  they  valh  the  eye 
very  often  with  warm  water,  and  at  n)ght 
apply  the  pulp  of  a  roafied  apple. 

ALBUM,  in  ant'qu  ty,  a  kind  of  table 
or  regiffer,  wherein  the  names  of  certain 
magiflrates,  public  trail fadtiohs,  &c.,were 
entered. 

ALCAICS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  deno¬ 
mination  given  to  ieveral  kinds  of  verfe, 
from  Alcaeus  their  inventor. 

ALCA1D,  ALCAYDE,  or  AL¬ 
CALDE,  among  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tugude,  a  magiftrate,  or  officer  of  julfice, 
fiomething  like  our  juftice  of  peace.  The 
alcaid  is  properly  a  Moonlh  officer,  where 
he  is  invefled  with  fupreme  junl’diction, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes. 

ALCALI,  or  ALKALI,  a  general  ap¬ 
pellation  given  by  phyficians  and  chemifls 
to  all  lubftances,  which,  on  being  mixed 
with  acids,  excite  an  eftervefcence.  The 
word  originally  fignitied  the  fait  extradfed 
from  the  afaes  of  kali,  or  glafswort  :  but 
was  afterwards  applied  to  all  la  Its  that  ef- 
fervefeed  with  acids.  Alcalies  are  gene¬ 
rally  divided  into  two  kinds,  and  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  epithets  of  fixed,  and  Wa- 
tUe. 

Fixed  ALKALIES  fays  Newman,  are 
cfifiinguilhed  from  faline  lubftances  not 
alcaline,  by  their  tft'ervclcing  with  all  aciJs, 
forming  with  them  neutral  falts,  precipitat¬ 
ing  loletions  made  in  acids,  and  changing 
fyrup  of  violets  green.  They  are  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  volatile  alcalies  by  their  fixity  and 
fufbility  in  the  fire,  by  their  deliquiating 
in  the  air,  and  never  a  (Turning  a  cryfiat- 
line  form,  changing  folution  of  mercury 
fublimute  not  white,  but  of  an  oragne  yel¬ 
low,  producing  no  blue  colour  with  copper 
or  its  folutions,  railing  no  vifible  cloud 
when  plated  near  an  unllopt  bottle  of  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  occalioning  nocoldnefs  but  ra¬ 
ther  heat  on  being  difiolved  in  water. 
Pure  fixed  alcalies,  dilfolved  in  water, 
mingle  with  a  lolution  of  any  other  pure 
alcali,  without  the  leafi  precipitation,  tur- 
bidnefs,  or  fenfible  change.  Fixed  alca¬ 
lies  difiolve  fulphur,  oils,  fats,  and  reli- 
nous  bodies.  By  quick-lime  their  activi¬ 
ty  is  inereafed,  and  in  this  fiate  they  dif- 
folvefome  me’ellic  fubflances,  as  cakes  or 
filings  of  lead,  fine  filings  of  copper,  copper 
precipitated  from  vitriol,  the  copper  in  ver- 
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digfis*  tih,  and  regulus  of  antimony  5 
this  laA  they  corrode  into  a  calx,  which, 
by  force  of  fire,  may  be  melted  into  an 
amber-coloured  rrlafs.  There  are  two  ways 
of  obtaining  folutions  of  iron  in  thefe  falts  3 
one,  by  dropping  a  folution  of  the  metal 
made  in  aqua-fottis  into  a  ftrong  alcaline 
ley,  the  acid  will  be  abforbed  and  neutra-* 
lized  by  a  part  of  the  alcali,  and  the  iron 
remains  difiolved  by  the  refi  :  the  other  is* 
by  deflagrating  iron  filings  with  nitre^  the 
acid  of  the  nitre  will  be  diflipated  in  the 
deflagration,  and  great  part  of  the  iron  will 
difiolve  in  water  along  with  the  remaining 
alcali.  Thefie  falts,  combined  with  ful¬ 
phur,  difiolve  almofi:  all  the'  metals  and 
lemi-metals,  gold  itfelfnot  excepted.  When 
made  fluid  by  a  flrong  fire,  they  difloive 
flint,  fand,  and  other  earthy  bodies,  and 
on  cooling  concrete  with  them  into  amafis, 
which  proves  diffoluble  in  water,  or  an  in,* 
difibluble  glafs,  according  as  the  proportion 
of  the  earth  is  large  or  lmall.  Added  to 
phlegmatic  ipirits,  either  of  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  or  volatile  urilinus  kind,  thev  imbibe 
the  redundant  phlegm,  and  thui  render  the 
fipirit  more  concentrated.  In  pure  vinous 
fpirits  they  do  not  difiolve,  or  only  in  very 
fmall  quantity,  fufficient  however  to  give 
a  fenfible  acrimony  or  alkaline  impregna¬ 
tion  to  the  fipirit.  If  both  the  fipirit  and 
the  fait  are  purr,  the  liquor  receives  no  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  if  any  oily  or  reflnous  matter  be 
previuufly  difiolved  in  the  fipirit,  or  if  the 
fait  be  impregnated,  though  llightly,  with 
inflammable  matter  of  anv  kind,  a  confi- 
derably  deep  tindlure  will  be  produced. 
Fixed  alkalies,  in  general,  heighten  the 
colour  of  vegetable  and  animal  tindfures, 
whether  drawn  with  water  or  with  fipirit; 
but  they  commonly  vary  the  taile  and  often 
debafie  the  fine  11  of  the  preparation.  They 
form,  with  acids,  different  neutral  falts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  em¬ 
ployed  ;  with  the  vitriolic,  a  bitterilh  fait, 
very  difficult  of  folution  in  water,  and 
not  fufible  in  the  fire,  commonly  called 
vitriolated  tartar,  the  alkaline  fialt  made 
from  tartar  being  that  which  has  chiefly 
been  employed  for  thefe  purpofes ;  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  they  form  a  perfedf  ni¬ 
tre  ;  with  the  marine,  a  fait  greatly  re- 
fembling  fea-falt,  being  in  fiome  relpedfs 
different  from  the  common  vegetable  alka¬ 
lies.  Thev  readily  crvflallize  with  any 
of  the  mineral  acids,  and  with  tartar;  with 
which  laft  they  compofe  a  neutral  fait, 
much  eafier  of  lolution  than  the  tartar  it- 
felfi,  and  hence  called  foluble  tartar.  They 
do  not.eafilv  cryflallize  with  the  acid  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  thefe  mixtures,  if 
by  careful  management  reduced  to  a  cry- 
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flalline  form,  foon  deliquiate  again  m  the 
<ur.  There  are  different  ways,  bdlides  im¬ 
mediate  mixture,  of  obtaining  combinati¬ 
ons  of  fixed  alkalies  with  acids,  depending 
upon  their  great  affinities  with  one  another. 
Thus,  when  anv  metallic  bodv  is  dilfolved 
in  an  acid,  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  i'alt 
precipitates  the  metal;  if  the  remaining 
liquor  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  it  leaves 
a  neutral  fait,  compofed  i'olely  of  the  acid 
and  the  alkali.  Some  of  the  metals  fuf- 
ter  a  notable  alteration  in  this  procefs  : 
thus  the  calx  of  iron,  precipitated  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  in  making  vitriolated  tartar, 
is  fcarce  at  all  revivable  into  malleable  iron 
again.  When  acids  are  combined  with 
volatile  alkalies  into  ammoniacal  faltsy  and 
this  compound  mixed  with  a  fixed  alkali, 
on  expo  ling  the  mixture  to  the  adtion  of  a 
moderate  fire,  in  a  retort  or  other,  conve¬ 
nient  veflfel,  the  volatile  alkali  arifes  and 
the  acid  remains  combined  with  the  fixed  ; 
if  it  was  not  for  the  intervention  of  the 
fixed  alkali,  it  would  fublime  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  volatile.  In  like  manner,' 
when  fulphur,  or  oils,  or  refins,  are  dii- 
folved  by  a  fixed  alkali,  the  addition  of 
any  acid  will  feparate  the  fu balance  before 
dilfolved,.  the  acid  and  the  alkali  uniting 
together  ;  and  even  when  both  of  them 
are  previoully  faturated,  the  alkali,  forin- 
ftance,  with  fulphur,  and  the  acid  with 
metal,  on  mixing  the  two  folutions  toge¬ 
ther,  both  the  fulphur  and  the  rnetal  fall, 
leaving  only  the  alkali  and  the.  acid  com¬ 
bined  in  the  liquor.  When  the  alkali  is 
previoufiy  combined  with  one  acid,  the 
addition  of  a  more  powerful  acid  will 
break  the  union,  and  difengage  the  alkali 
from  the  firft  acid.  On  the  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  fixed  alkali  and  vinegar,  pour 
fome  fpirit  of  common  fait  ;  the  acetous 
acid  v/ill  mtlantly  begin  to  exhale,  and, 
on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  will  be  to¬ 
tally  diffipated,  leaving  the  alkali  com¬ 
bined  with  the  marine  acid.  Add  to  this 
combination  a  due  proportion  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  the  marine  will  be  expelled,  and 
a  perfect  nitre  remain.  The  vitriolic,  in 
like  manner,  expels  the  nitrous,  and  takes 
poffeffion  of  the  alkali  in  its  place  :  this 
being  the  moll  powerful  acid,  is  not  to  be 
difipdged  by  any  other.  When  this  acid 
is  combined  with  inflammable  matter  into 
fulphur,  it  lofes  its  great  affinity  to  alkalies. 
If  the  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  be  melted  with 
powdered  charcoal,  the  refult  is  a  mixture 
X>f  alkali  and  fulphur.  On  diffolving  this 
.compound  in  water,  the  flighteft  even  of 
fche  vegetable  acids  precipitates  the  fulphur, 
and  unites  the  alkali.  Neumann's  Che- 
mijiry. 


Preparation  of  fixed  ALCALIES.  The 
moll  Commodious  method  of  preparing 
fixed  alkaline  lalts  in  the  large  way,  feems 
to-be  that  directed  by  Kunckel  in  his  Art 
of  Giais.  The  aihes  of  wood,  or  the 
woody  parts  of  vegetables,  either  burnt  on 
purpofe  or  as  common  fuel,  are  to  be  put 
into  a  large  tub  or  vat,  whole  bottom  is 
covered  with  pieces  of  fplit  wood  and  ftraw, 
to  prevent  the  alhes  from  flopping  up  the 
cock.  So  much  water  is  to  be  poured  on 
the  alhes  as  may  totally  cover  them  :  after 
Handing  for  a  night,  the  liquor  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  faline  part,  is  to  be.  let  off 
by  the  cock  at  the  bottom  into  another  vef- 
lel  ;  and  the  elixation  repeated  with  frelh 
water  fo  long  as  the  ley  has  any  laline 
tafte.  The  elixated  allies  may  be  ufed  like 
common  wood  allies,  for  manure;  and  the 
weak  leys  may  be  rendered  ftronger,  by 
pouring  them,  in/lead  of  plain  water,  upon 
a  frelh  quantity  of  alhes.  Thus  from  every 
parcel  of  alhes  we  obtain  a  ftrong  ley,  with 
a  weaker  one  to  be  returned  on  the  next. 
Where  the  ley  is  to  be  kept  in  its  liquid 
Hate,  wooden  yelfiels  (according  to  him) 
are  more  commodious  than  earthen  ones, 
however  glazed;  thefe  la  ft  being  fooner 
corroded  and  penetrated  by  the  acrid. liquor. 
In  procuring  a  folid  fait,  the  ley  is  to  be 
evaporated  in  an  iron  pan,  fixed  in  brick¬ 
work  ;  frelh  Icy  being  continually  fupplied 
during  the  evaporation,  in  a  very  flendec 
ftream,  from  a  calk  placed  on  the  brick¬ 
work,  till  the  quantity  of  fait  is  as  large 
as  can  be  conveniently  dried  ih  the  velfel. 
This  impure  brown  or  blackilh  fait  is  to 
be  calcined,  in  a  furnace  built  for  that  ufe, 
with  a  red  heat  juft  not  ftrong  enough  to 
melt  it,  and  every  now  and  then  turned, 
up  and  ftirred  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  or  till 
fome  of  the  larger  pieces,  taken  out  and 
broke,  appear  internally  white.  Thus  we 
>  obtain  an  alkali  fufficiently  pure  for  all  the 
bufinelfesin  which  thefe  kinds  of  falts  are 
employed  :  if,  for  particular  purpofes,  a 
further  purification  Ihould  be  required,  it 
may  be  dilfolved,  infpiffated,  and  calcined 
afrelh.  The  rough  fait  lofes,  in  the  firft: 
calcinations,  commonly  about  one  tenth 
of  its  weight.  Some  loak  in  the  ley  a 
quantity  of  ftraw,  bean-ftaiks,' or  other 
like  lubftances,  fufficient  to  imbibe  it  ; 
and,  by  driving  and  burning  thefe,  obtain 
the  fait  of  the  ley,  without  the  trouble  of 
boiling  it  down.  The  earthy  matter  left 
by  the  ftraw  is,  in  quantity,  inconfidera- 
fyle,  and  for  many  purpofes,  of  no  inju¬ 
ry  to  the  fait,  particularly  for  foap -boiling, 
bleaching,  &c.  where  the  lalt  is  dilfolved, 
and  confequently  purified  from  indilfolu- 
ble  earthy  admixtures  before  it  as  ufed. 

Jf  There 
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There  is  nevertheless  one  great  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  procefs  ;  the  Straw,  when 
loaded  with  the  alkali,  being  very  difficult¬ 
ly  made  to  burn.  Vegetable  Substance  in 
general,  when  fully  impregnated  with  fix¬ 
ed  alkaline  falts,  never  flame  ;  and  do  not 
burn  at  all  without  a  continuance  of  exter¬ 
nal  heat,  infomuch  that  Some  have  propo¬ 
sed  the  impregnating  of  wood  for  buildings 
with  Salts,  as  an  effectual  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  its  receiving  or  communicating 
fire.  The  Strength  of  leys,  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  diflblved  in  them,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  meafure 
of  them,  compared  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  meafure  of  water  ;  or  more  comrao- 
dioully,  and  perhaps  as  accurately,  by 
means  of  an  hydrometer  graduated  from 
aftual  trials  with  leys  of  known  Strength. 
Neumann’s  Cbemijiry •. 

Volatile  ALCALIES,  are  Salts,  formed 
by  a  new  combination  of  the  constituting 
particles  of  a  natural  body,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  putrefaction.  Volatile  alkalies 
from  whatever  fubftance  obtained,  are  all 
alike,  and  have  the  fame  properties  ;  dif¬ 
fering  only  according  to  their  degrees  of 
purity.  The  volatile  alkali,  as  well  as  the 
fixed,  confifts  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid, 
combined  with  and  entangled  by  a  portion 
of  the  earth  of  the  mixed  body  from  which 
it  was  obtained  ;  and  on  that  account  it 
has  many  properties  like  thofe  of  a  fixed 
alkali.  But  there  is,  moreover,  in  its 
composition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
fat  or  oily  matter,  of  which  there  is  none 
in  a  fixed  alkali  ;  and,  by  this  means, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  them. 
Thus  the  volatility  of  the  alkali  produced 
by  putrefadf  ion,  which  is  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  other  kind  of 
alkali,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  be  fixed,  mult 
be  attributed  to  the  portion  of  oil  which  it 
contains  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  method  of1 
volatilizing  fixed  alkalies,  by  means  of  a 
fatty  fubftance.  Volatile  alkalies  have  a 
great  affinity  with  acids;  unite  therewith 
rapidly  and  with  ebullition,  and  form  with 
them  neutral  fairs,  which  Shoot  into  cry- 
flals,  but  differ  from  one  another  according 
to  the  kind  of  acid  employed  in  the  com¬ 
bination.  The  neutral  falts  which  have  a 
volatile  alkali  for  their  balls  are  in  general 
called  ammoniacal  falts.  That  whofe  acid 
is  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  is  called  fal  ammo¬ 
niac.  As  this  was  the  firff  known,  it 
gave  name  to  all  the  reft.  Great  quantities 
of  this  fait  are  made  in  Egypt,  and  thence 
brought  to  us.  They  fublime  it  from  the 
foot  of  cows-dung,  which  is  the  fewel  of 
that  country,  and  contains  fea-falc,  toge- 
$er  with  a  volatile  alkali,  of  at  kaft  the 
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materials  proper  for  forming  it ;  and  con’ 
lequently  all  the  ingredients  that  enter  in¬ 
to  the  composition  ofi'al  ammoniac.  Seethe 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  neutral  falts  formed  bv  combining 
the  acids  of  nitre  and  of  vitriol  with  a  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  are  called,  after  their  acids, 
nitrous  fal  ammoniac  and  vitriolic  fal  am¬ 
moniac  :  the  latter,  from  its  inventor, 
is  called  Glauber’s  fecret  lal  ammoniac. 

A  volatile  alkali,  then,  has  the  fame 
property  as  a  fixed  alkali,  with  regard  to 
acids  ;  yet  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  af¬ 
finity  of  the  former,  with  acids,  is  weaker 
than  that  of  the  latter  :  and  hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  any  fal  ammoniac  may  be  de¬ 
compounded  by  a  fixed  alkali,  which  will 
lay  hold  of  the  acid,  and  diicharge  the 
volatile  alkali.  A  volatile  alkali  will  de¬ 
compound  any  neutral  lalt  which  has  not 
a  fixed  alkali  for  its  balls  ;  that  is,  all  Such 
asconlift  of  an  acid,  combined  with  an  ab- 
forbent  earth  or  a  metallic  fiibftance.  By 
joining  with  the  acicl>,  in  which  they  are 
diffolved,  it  difengages  the  earths  or  me¬ 
tallic  fubftances,  takes  their  place,  and  in 
coivjunCfion  with  their  acids  forms  ammo¬ 
niac  falts.  Hence  it  might  be  concluded 
that,  of  all  fubftances,  next  to  the  phlo¬ 
giston  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  volatile  alka¬ 
lies  have  the  greatest  affinity  With  acids  in 
general  :  yet  there  is  Some  difficulty  in 
this  matter  ;  for  abforbent  earths  and  Se¬ 
veral  metallic  fubftances  are  alfo  capable 
of  decompounding  ammoniacal  falts,  dis¬ 
charging  their  volatile  alkali,  and  forming 
new  compounds  by  uniting  with  their 
acids.  This  might  induce  us  to  think  that 
thefe  fubftances.  have  nearly  the  fame  af¬ 
finity  with  acids.  But  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  volatile  alkali  decompounds 
fuch  neutral  falts  as  have  for  their  bails 
either  an  abforbent  earth  or  a  metallic  fub¬ 
ftance,  without  the  aid  of  fire  ;  whereas 
abSorbent  earths  or  metallic  fubftances 
will  not  decompound  an  ammoniacal  fait, 
unlefs  they  be  aftifted  by  a  certain  degree 
of  heat.  Now,  as  all  thefe  matters  are 
extremely  fixed,  at  leaft  in  comparifon  with 
a  volatile  alkali,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  refill:  the  force  of  fire,  and 
fo  of  acting  in  conjunction  therewith  ;  and 
fire  greatly  promotes  the  natural  aCtion  of 
fubftances  upon  one  another  :  whereas  the 
volatile  alkali  in  the  ammoniacal  Salt,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  abide  the  force  of  fire,  is 
compelled  to  del'ert  its  acid  ;  and  that  fo 
much  the  more  quickly,  as  its  affinity 
therewith  is  considerably  weakened  by  the 
pretence  of'1  an  earthy  or  metallic  fub¬ 
ftance*  both  of  which  have  a  great  affinity 
with  adds. 
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Thefe  confederations  oblige  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  volatile  alkalies  have  a  fomc- 
what  greater  affinity  than  abforbcut  earths 
and  metallic  fubftances  with  acids. 

Knights  of  ALCANTARA,  a  military 
order  of  knights  in  Spain.  They  make 
a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Spanilh  expeditions  againlt  the  Moors. 

ALCE A,  Vervain  Mallow,  in  botany, 
a  plant  with  a  woody  whitifh  root,  from 
whence  proceed  feveral  fra  Iks  to  the 
height  o-f  about  three  feet  round,  full  of 
pith,  and  thinly  befet  with  longiih  hair. 
The  leaves  that  proceed  from  the  root  and 
lower  part  of  the  Hal ks  are  roundilh,  with 
inciffures  on  the  edges  ;  but  thofe  that 
grow  near  the  top,  and  placed  alternately, 
are  remarkably  jagged,  of  a  blackilh 
green  colour,  and  hairy,  particularly  on 
the  lower  part.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe 
of  mallows, .  and  of  a  pyrplifh  fldh  colour, 
though  they  are  fomettmes  white  :  they 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which  are  black  ! 
when  ripe,  and  fhaped  like  thole  of  mal¬ 
lows.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  mallow.  Brooke  s 
Natural  Hijlory. 

ALCHEMIST,  one  who  profeffes,  or 
pradiifes,  the  art  of  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY,  the  foblimer,  or  more 
abftrufe,  parts  of  chemiftry.  See  Che- 
mistrv. 

*ALCIONETTS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
giant,  who  killed  twenty-four  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Hercules,  and  was  going  to  knock 
down  Hercules,  when  he  turned  ahde  his 
club,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot ;  upon 
which  feven  young  virgins,  who  were  in 
love  with  Alcioneus,  and  "were  afilidted  at 
his  lots,  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
and  were  turned  into  halcyons. 

ALCITHOE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was 
a  Theban  lady,  who  contemning  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  his  orgia,  was  fpinning  at  home, 
while  the  other  women  were  folemnizing 
liis  feftival  ,*  on  which  Bacchus,  being  in- 
cenfed,  transformed  her  into  a  bat,  and 
her  fp indie  and  flax  into  a  vine-  and  ivy. 

^ALCMENA,  in  fabulous  hiftoiy,  the 
daughter  of  Eledlrvo,  king  of  Mycenae, 
and  wife  of  Amphytrion,  being  beloved 
by  Jupiter,  he  affumed  the  form  of  her 
hufband,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liberties 
of  the  marriage^bed,  and  made  the  night 
la  ft  as  long  as  three  ordinary  ones.  From 
this  embrace  fprung  Hercules. 

*ALCMEON,  in, fabulous  hiftory,  the 
foil  of  Amphiarus  and  Eryphile  :  hellew  -. 
his  mother  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  father,  who  looked  upon  her  as  the 
caufe  of  his  death  :  after  which,  Alc- 
jneon,  being  haunted  by  furies,  retired 
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to  Pfophis,  in  Arcadia,  where  he  expi¬ 
ated  his  crime,  and  married  Arfinoe,  the 
daughter  of  Phegeus  ;  but  afterwards, 
marrying  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  A» 
chelous,  and  giving  her  a  necklace,,  which 
h-e  had  taken  from  lift  mother  and  given 
to  his  other  wife,  Achelous  ordered  his 
two  Ions  to  purfue  and  kill  him. 

ALCOA  Arbor ,  a  tree  found  in  St. 
Helena,  the  wood  of  which  refembles  the 
ebony  ;  but  is  is  uncertain  to  what  genus 
it  belongs. 

ALCOHOL, in  chemiftrv,fpirit  of  wine 
rectified  by  repeated  diftillations,  till  it  has 
acquired  the  utmoft  fubtility  and  perfection 
poffible.  By  thefe  repeated-  rectifications, 
it  is  freed  from  its  redundant  phlegm,  and 
from  fome  particles  of  acid  and  oil,  which, 
though  much  lefs  volatile  than  itfelf,  a f- 
cends  with  it  in  thefirft  diftillation  ;  noC 
is  is  pcffible  wholly  to  avoid  this  incon¬ 
venience.  See  Spirit.  Alcohol  alfo  fig— 
nifies  a  very  fine  impalpable  powder.  The 
oriental  ladies  ufe  antimony,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  for  blacking  their 
eye-lids,  and  c,U  this  powder  alcohol. 

ALCORON,  AL-CORAN,  or  AL- 
KORAN,  the  feripture,  or  bible  of  the 
Mahometans.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  al ,  and  coran ,  or  koran9 
derived  from  the  verb  caraa ,  or  karaa , 
to  read  ;  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  is, 
the  reading ,  or  that  which  ought  to  be 
read. 

The  alcoran  is  divided  into  114  large 
portions,  of  very  unequal  length,  which 
we  call  chapters,  but  the  Arabians  fowar , 
which  properly  fignifi.es  a  row,  or  feries. 
Thefe  in  the  manufeript  copies,  arc  not 
diftinguilbed  by  their  numerical  order, 
but  by  particular  rirles,  which  are  foine- 
tim-es  taken  from  fome  principal  matter 
treated  of,  but  generally  from  the  firft 
word  of  note  that  occurs.  Every  chapter 
is  iubdivided  into  fhialler  portions,  which 
we  ufually  call  verfes,  but  the  Arabians 
mat,  which  fignifies  figns  and  wonders  ? 
fuch  are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes, 
works,  Sect  delivered  in  thofe  verfes. 

The  alcoran  is  written  in  the  pureff  and 
moft  elegant  language,  and  is  allowed  to 
be  the  ftandard  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 
The  ftile  is,  in  general,  beautiful  and 
fluent.  It  is  concile  and  often  obfeure, 
adorned  with  bold  figures  after  the  Eaftern 
manner,  enlivened  with  florid  and  fen- 
tentious  expreilions,  and  in  many  places, 
efpeciallv  where  the  majelfy  and  attributes 
of  God  are  deferibed,  fublime  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  delign  of  the  alcoran. was, 
to  unite  the  profeflors  of  the  three  difler- 
ent  religions  then  followed  in  the  popu- 
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^ous  country  of  Arabia,  who,  for  the 
molt  part,  lived  promilcuoully,  the  far 
greater  number  being  Fagans,  and  the 
reft  Jews  and  Chriftians.  To  effect  this, 
Mahomet  pretended  to  be  the  ambaffador 
of  God,  who,  •  after  •  the  repeated  admo¬ 
nitions,  promifes,  and  threatenings  of 
former  ages,  had  fent  him  to  eftabliih  the 
true  religion  upon  earth  by  force  of  arms, 
and  appointed  him  chicfpontift  in  fpiritual, 
and  lupreme .prince  in  temporal  affairs. 

It  is  beyond  difpute  that  Mahomet  was 
really  the  chief  contriver  of  the  alcoran  ; 
though  it  is  probable,  that  lie  had  aflift- 
ance  in  his  defign  from  others  ;  particu¬ 
larly  from  one  Sergius,  a  Neftorian  monk, 
and  a  Jew  named  Abdallah  Ebn  Salam. 
The  Ma  hom  me  dans,  however  deny  that 
the  alcoran  was  compofed  either  by  their 
prophet  himfc-lf,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  it 
being  their  orthodox  belief,  that  it  is  not 
only  of  divine  original,  but  even  eternal 
and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  iome  of 
them  exprefs  it,  in  the  very  e  fie  nee  of 
God  ;  that  the  firft  tranicript  has  been 
from  everlafting  by  God*’  throne,  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  table  of  vaft  LTgnefs  that  a 
copy  from  this  table,  in  one  volume  on 
paper,  was,  by  the  miniftry  of  the  an¬ 
gel  Gabriel,  fent  down  to  the  lowell 
heaven  in  the  mouth  of  Ramadan,  whence 
Gabriel  revealed  it  by  parcels,  fome  at 
Mecca,  and  fome  at  Medina,  at  different 
times  during  the  fpace  of -twenty  years,  as 
the  exigency  of  affairs  required  ;  giving 
Ma  hornet,  however,  the  fatisfaftion  of  1 
feeing  the  whole  once  a  year.  They  add, 
that  this  original  copy  was  bound  in  ftlk , 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  of 
Paradife. 

This  book  is  held  in  the  high  eft  efteem 
and  reverence  among  the  Mahometans. 
They  dare  not  fo  much  as  totich  it  without 
being  legally  purified.  They  read  it  with 
great  attention  and  reipecl,  never  hold¬ 
ing  it  below  their  girdles.  They  fwear 
fcv  it,  confult  it  on  the  moll  weighty 
occasions,  carry  it  with  them  to  war, 
write  fentences  of  it  in  their  banners, 
adorn  it  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and, 
knowingly,  do  not  permit  it  to  be  in  the 
poifeihon  of  any  of  a  different  perfualion 
or  faith. 

ALCOVE,  among  builders,  a  recefs, 
or  part  of  a  chamber,  feparated  by  an  el- 
trade,  or  partition  of  columns,  and-other 
correfponding  ornaments,  in  which  either 
a  bed  of  flare  is  placed,  or  feats  to  enter¬ 
tain  company. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  aftronomy,  a  far 
of  the  firft  magnitude,  called  the  Bull's- 
fye,  as  making  the  eye  of  the  ,o  ftlellai  .oa 
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Taurus.  Its  longitude  is  6  deg.  32  min. 
o  fee.  of  Gemini,  and  its  latitude  5  deg. 

29  min.  49  fee.  lbuth. 

ALDER-TREE,  Alnus,  in  botany,  the  . 
name  of  a  genus  of  trees  whole  characters 
are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the  amenta¬ 
ceous  kind,  being  compofed  of  leveral 
apices,  arifing  from  four-leaved  cups  ; 
thefe  are  alf.xed  in  a  cluttering  manner  to 
an  axis,  but  thefe  are  barren.  The  young 
fruit  appears  in  a  different  part  of  the 
tree,  it  is  of  a  fquatnofc  ftructure,  and 
loaded  with  embno  feeds  ;  this  finally  in- 
creafes  in  fize,  and  becomes  a  regular 
fruit,  containing  a  number  of  comprefled 
feeds.  Miller's  Dich 

There  are  eight  fpecics  of  this  plant 
enumerated  by  botanical  authors  ;  hup 
the  common  alder  Is  generally  meant  by 
that  name.  There  is  a  peculiar  beneficial 
property-  belonging  to  this  plant,  for  no 
bcait  will  crop  it  ;  which  laves  the  great 
charge  of  fencing  it  after  planting.  Their 
propagation  is  the  fame  as  the  poplar,  and, 
where  the  place  is  too  wet  for  that,  the 
alder  will  flouriih  and  become  large  trees, 
pollards,  or  poles  for  hedges  ;  in  fhort, 
there  is  nunc  of  the7  aquatic  tribe  will 
raife  more  money  and  fooner  than  the  al¬ 
der,  in  wet  meadow  hedges,  and  in  boggy, 
moorilh  ground,  nor  make  ftronger  and 
quicker  fences.  This  aquatic  thrives  but 
indifferently  >vhen  railed  from  truncheons, 
or  from  the  wildfifet  or  fucker,  which  it 
produces  but  few  of.  But  there  is  a  way 
to  do  this  much  more  to  the  purpofe  ;  firft,  , 
prepare  a  bed  of  well-manured  fine  mould, 
then  lay  the  full  ripe  feed  at  a  due  diftanc.e 
from  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun,  and  it- will 
caufe  them  to  open  like  the  fir  pine-apple  ; 
then  fow  the  feeds  in  the  bed,  and  you 
will  have  abundance  of  voung  plants,  that 
on  fetting  out  will  be  fure  to  grow,  if 
rightly  managed  :  at  Midl'ummer  cut  a- 
way  the  final  1  fide-ihoots  of  this  tree, 
which  will  prevent  the  lecond  growth  ; 
but  if  thev  are  large,  you  mufi  not  do  it, 
becaui’e  it  will  then  make  the  fap  run  out 
too  much,  and  damage  the  tree.  This  is 
of  great  confequence  ;  for,  by  lo  doing, 
the  large  lide-arms  are  prevented  in  their 
growth,  which  often  caufes  knobs  and  * 
wens  that  leffen  the  value  of  their  wood. 
Ellis’s  ‘Timber  Tree  Improved. 

ALDERMAN,  from  earlderman,  Sax¬ 
on,  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility  among 
the  Anglo-Sakons,  and  now  the  fecond 
degree  in  cities  or  corporations.  The 
word  fignifies  a  fenior,  or  alderman,  which  , 
by  degrees,  came  to  ibind  tor  perlon s  of 
the  greateft  diftyifrion,  becaufe  fuch  were 
ehofen  to  difeharge  the  higheft  offices. 
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and  as  -they  were  generally  intruded  with 
the  government  of  the  counties,  inftead 
of  laying  the  governor,  it  was  laid  the 
earlderman  of  inch  a  county  ;  and  by 
degrees  this  word  came  to  lignify  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  country,  or  city.  While  the 
heptarchy  lalled,  thefe  officers  were  only 
during  the  king’s  plealure  ;  at  lall  they 
were  generally  for  life.  Alter  the  Danes 
were  iettled  in  England,  the  earlderman 
was  changed  into  that  of  earl,  and  the 
Normans  introduced  that  of  count,  which, 
though  different  in  its  original  lignification, 
meant  the  dune  dignity.  At  this  time 
aldermen  are  aflociates  to  the  Mayor,  or 
civil  magillrates  ot  molt  ol  our  municipal 
or  corporate  cities  or  towns,  who  form  a 
kind  of  council,  and  regulate  matters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  policy  of  the  place  :  fome- 
times  they  alio  take  cognizance  of  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  but  very  rarely, 
and  in  particular  cafes  :  their  number  is 
not  limited,  being  in  fome  places  fix,  and 
others  twenty-fix,  out  of  which  are  an¬ 
nually  chofen  the  mayors,  or  chief  ma¬ 
gillrates,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
mayoralty,  devolve  again  into  aldermen. 
An  alderman  ihould  be  an  inhabitant  oi 
the  place,  and  refident  where  he  is  chofe  ; 
and  if  he  removes,  he  is  incapable  of  do¬ 
ing  his  duty  in  the  government  of  the 
place,  for  which  he  may  be  disfranchised. 
There  are,  however,  frequent  in  fiances, 
'wherein  aldermen  of  London  re  fide  at  a 
tliitance  from  the  city  :  and  at  this  clay 
an  alderman  of  London  refidcs  at  Enfield, 
who  hardlv  ever  attends  city  bnfinel's  ; 
but  either  from  lenity  or  inattention  in  the 
citizens,  he  is  not  disfranchifed. 

;i' ALDERNEY,  an  iiland  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  channel,  feparated  from  Cape  La 
Hogue,  in  Normandy,  by  a  narrow  llreight, 
called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a 
dangerous  paffage,  on  account  of  the  hid¬ 
den  rocks  in  it.  It  is  a  healthy  illaud, 
has  but  one  church,  and  is  fruitful  both 
m  corn  and  pallure.  The  inhabitants 
live  together  in  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
for  their  greater  fafety,  the  iiland  being 
but  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
number  of  houfies  are  faid  to  be  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  inhabitants  a  thoul'and  It 
has  but  one  harbour,  called  Crabby,  which 
is  at  a  dillance  from  the  town,  and  is  on¬ 
ly  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  To  the  .  weft  lie 
the  range  of  rocks,  called  the  Calkets, 
io  dangerous  to  mariners.  Long,  2.  j  7. 
W.  Lat.  49,  50.  N. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  from  an  in- 
fufion  of  malt,  and  differing  onlv  from 
beer  in  having  a  lefs  proportion  ot  hops. 
See  Skewing  and  Fekmentaticn. 
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There  are  various  forts  of  ale,  particu¬ 
larly  pale  and  brown  ;  the  iormer  is  brew¬ 
ed  from  malt  (lightly  dried,  and  is  efteem- 
ed  more  vifeid  than  the  latter,  which  is 
made  from  malt  more  highly  dried  or 
roalfed. 

Medicated  ALES,  are  thofe  wherein 
medicinal  herbs  have  been  mfufed,  or  ad¬ 
ded  during  the  fermentation. 

Gill  ALE,  is  that  wherein  the  dried 
leaves  of  ground-ivy  have  been  infilled. 
It  is  elleemed  abfterfive  and  vulnerary, 
and  confequently  good  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera. 

ALE-CON NER,  an  officer  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  in lp efts  the  '  meafures 
uted  in  public  houfes.  There  are  four 
ale-conncrs,  who  are  all  chofe  by  the  li¬ 
verymen  of  the  city. 

ALECTRYO,  in  pagan  mythology, 
a  youth  fo  much  efteemed  by  Mars,  that 
he  entrulled  him  with  his  fecrets,  and 
particularly  his  adultery  with  Venus  ;  but 
letting  him  to  watch  the  door,  to  prevent 
their  being  furpriied  by  the  lun,  Alec- 
tryo  fell  alleep,  and  the  lovers  were  dis¬ 
covered  ;  Mars  was  fo  exafperated,  that 
he  changed  him  into  a  cock,  which  (till 
remembering  the  etfefts  of  its  drowfinefs* 
watches  the  fun  fo  ftriftly  as  to  give  notice 
of  its  firft  approach. 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  velfel  ufually 
made  of  glals  or  copper,  for  condenfing 
the  vapours  that  rife,  in  difti-llation  ;  for  the 
alembicis  properly  the  head  or  upper  part 
of  theapparatus  tiled  in  diftilling  :  though 
it  is  often  ufed  to  lignify  the  whole. 
See  Still  and  Distillation. 

ALEPH,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  from  which  the 
alpha  of  the  Syrians  and  Greeks  was 
formed.  The  modern  Jews  ufe  their  let¬ 
ters  as  cyphers,  Aleph  Hands  for  one  ; 
Beth  for  two  ;  Gimel  for  three,  See. 

ALEPPO,  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
is  built  on  eight  lmall  eminences,  on  the 
higheft  of  which  the  call le  is  erefted.  This 
mount  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  feems  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  railed  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  out  of  a  deep  broad  ditch, 
which  furrounds  it.  The  luburbs  to  the 
north-north-eall  are  next  in  height  to  this, 
and  thole  to  the  weft-louth-weit  are  much 
lower  than  the  parts  adjacent,  and  than 
any  ether  part  of  the  city.  It  is  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
but  the  luburbs  eight  miles.  The  houfes 
ponfift  of  a  ground  floor,  generally  arch- 
ed,  of  an  upper  ftovy  which  is  Hat  on 
the  top,  and  either  terraced  with  hard 
plafter,  or  paved  with  Hone  :  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  a  ftone 
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court  :  the  cielings  are  of  wood  neatly 
painted,  and  iomctimes  gilt,  as  are  alfo 
the  window  fhutters,  the  pannels  of  tome 
of  their  rooms,  and  the  cup-board  doors, 
of  which  they  have  a  great  number.  Thefe 
taken  together,  have  a  very  agreeable  ef¬ 
fect.  Over  the  doors  and  windows,  on 
the  infide,  are  written  pafTages  out  of  the 
Koran,  or  verfes  of  their  own  compofition. 
The  court  yard  is  neatly  paved,  and  has 
generally  a  bafon,  with  a  jet  d’eau  in  the 
rriiddle,  on  one  or  both  Tides  of  which  a 
final  l  fpot  of  a  yard  or  two  fcpiare  is  left 
unpavdcl  for  a  garden.  The  verdure,  the 
flowers  in  pots,  and  the  playing  of  foun¬ 
tains,  produce  a  very  agreeable  effeift,  but 
they  can  only  be  l'een  by  thofe  within, 
for  the  paffage  into  the  ftreet  is  doled 
with  double  doors.,  fo  contrived,  that  there 
is  no  looking  in  when  the  doors  are  open¬ 
ed  ;  befides,  there  are  no  windows  to  the 
ftreet,  except  a  very  few  in  the  upper 
rooms,  which  render  the  ftreets  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  Europeans. 

The  better  fort  of  houfes  have  an  arch¬ 
ed  alcove  in  the  court,  open  to  the  north, 
and  oppofite  to  the  fountain.  The  divan 
is  that  part  of  a  room  in  a  Turkilh  houfe 
railed  above  the  floor,  and  is  covered  with 
a  carpet'  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  with 
Jane  matts.  Along  the  fides  are  thick 
mattrafles,  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
commonly  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth. 
There  are  likewife  large  holders  of  bro¬ 
cade,  fluffed  with  cotton,  fet  againft  the 
walls  to  lean  upon  :  On  thefe  they  fet 
crofs-legged,  for  they  have  no  chairs. 
People,  of  falhion  have  but  one  or  two 
rooms  below  flairs,  for  themielves,  in  the 
outer  court,  the  reft:  are  for  the  fervants 
and  ftabling. 

The  mofques  in  Aleppo  are  numerous, 
and  lome  few  of  them  magnificent.  Be¬ 
fore  each  of  them  is  an  area,  with  ,a  foun- 
-tain  in  the  middle,  designed  for  ablutions 
before  prayers,  and  behind  lome  of  the 
larger  there  are  little  gardens. 

The  bazars  or  market  places  are  long 
covered  narrow  ftreets,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  a  great  number  of  fmall  Ihops, 
juft  fufficient  to  hold  the  tradefman  and 
^  his  goods,  the  buver  being  obliged  to  fraud 
without.  Each  feparate  branch  of  buli- 
nefs  has  a  particular  bazar,  which  is  hock¬ 
ed  up  as  well  as  nhe  ftreets,  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  .fun-fet  :  but  the  locks  are  of 
wood,  though  the  doors  are  eafed  with 
iron.  The  flaughter-hotifes  are  in  the 
iuburbs,  open  to  the  fields.  The  tanners 
have  a  khan  to  work  in  near  the 
river.  The  city  is  fuppiicd  with  good  wa¬ 
ter  from  ftpring',  near  the  banks  of  the 
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rive.r  Heylen,  about  five  miles  to  the 
north-eafl,  which  is  conveyed  from  thence 
by  an  aquaiducft,  and  diflributed  all  over 
the  town  by  earthen  pipes.  This  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  drinking,  'cookery,  Sec.  but  the 
fountains  are  fupplied  by  wells  of  brack- 
ilh  water,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
houfe.  Their  fuel  is  wood  and  charcoal 
in  the  houfe  ;  but  they  heat  their  bag¬ 
nios  with  the  dung  of  animals,  leaves  of 
plants,  parings  of  fruit,  and  the  like. 

The  fealons  are  fo  regular,  and  the 
air  fo  healthy,  pure,  and  free  from  damps, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  fup  arid  fleep  in 
the  Court-yards,  or  on  the  houfe  tops, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September.  The  feverity  of  the  winter 
continues  only  from  the  j2th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  20th  of  January,  when  the  air 
is  exceflively  piercing  ;  and  yet  the  ice  is 
feldom  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  man,  and 
die  fnow  very  feldom  lies  above 'a  day. 
Narciftirfes,  hyacinths,  and  violets,  blow 
during  this  weather.  In  February  the 
fields  are  clothed  with  an  agreeable  ver- 
dure,  to  wlncftt  the  fprmging  up  of  their 
latter  grain  greatly  contributes.  The  al¬ 
mond  tree  hlolfoms  in  February,  and  the 
trees  begin  to  have  leaves  the  beginning 
of  March.  During  this  month  and  April, 
nature  allumes  a  gay  and  delightful  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  before  the  end  of  May  all 
the  fields  are  parched  and  barren  ;  only 
fome  robufi:  plants  are  capable  of  with- 
ftanding  the  heat.  From  this  time  there 
,  is  no  rain  till  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  a  little  generally  falls, 
whichrefrefhes  the  air,  and  beftovvs  a  more 
agreeable  alpcft  to  the  country. 

The  number  of  fouls  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs  is  computed  rif'about  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thoufand,  of  whom  two. 
hundred  thoufand  are  Turks,  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  Chriftians,  and  five  thoufand  Jews, 
The  common  language  is  the  vulgar  Ara¬ 
bic,  but  the  Turks  of  condition  yfe  the 
Turkilh.  Aleppo  is  70  miles  eaft  of 
Scanderoon,  on  the  lea -coal!,  and  175 
north- by-eaft  of  Damalcus.  Long.  37. 
40.  E.  Lat.  36.  12.  N. 

^ALEXANDER  the  Great,  the 
fon  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
Olympia,  was  born  at  Pella,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fix  years  before  the  Chriltian 
aera.  In  his  youth,  he  broke  the  famous 
boric  called  Bucephalus,  which  no  other 
perfon  dared  to  ride,  favetl  the  life  of  his 
father  in  battle,  became  the  admiration  of 
the  iriolt  experienced  commanders,  and 
gained  the  affection  of  the  people  by,  hi-s 
good  offices  and  liberalty.  Having  fucceed- 
<  cl  his  father  when  twenty  years' of  age,  he 
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conquered  Thraccand  lllyrium,  defiroyed 
Thebes,  and  at  the  taking  of  that  city, 
preferved  Pindar’s  honle  and  family,  on 
:  account  of  his  poems.  He  then  declared 
war  againfi  the  Perhans,  lorced  the  paf- 
|  iage  of  the  Granicus,  fubdued,  with  iur- 
priling  rapidity,  Lydia,  Ionia,  C’aria, 
Pamphilia,  and  Cappadocia.  At  length, 
he  defeated  the  army  of  Darius  near  the 
Iffus,  took  his  treafures,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  prifoners,  among  which 
were  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  Ion  and 
two  daughters  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
The  victory  of  the  llfus  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  many  important  cities 
and  provinces.  After  the  taking  of  Tyre,- 
he  marched  againft  the  Jews,  with  whom 
he  was  offended  :  but  Jaddus,  their  high- 
prielt,  meeting  him,  and  ihewing  him  the 
book  of  Daniel,  where  it  was  written, .that 
a  Grecian  prince  would  deftroy  the  empire 
of  the  Perhans,  he  obtained  of  him  what¬ 
ever  he  alked.  At  laft,  having  defeated 
king  Porus,  and  extended  his  conqueits 
even  into  India,  he  died  at  Babylon,  ei¬ 
ther  by  poifon  or  a  drunken  debauch,  aged 
thirty-two,  three  hundred  and  twenty  four 
years  before  the  Chrifiian  sera.  He  would 
never  fuffer  more  than  three  men  to  repre- 
fent  his  perfon,  ffaxiteles  in  feulptum 
Lylippus  in  calling  figures,  and  Apelles  in 
painting. 

ALEXANDRINE,  in  poetry,  a  kind 
©f  verfe,  confining  of  thirteen  Syllables 
alternately  ;  lb  called  from  a  poem  on  the 
Life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this  kind  of 
verfe  by  fome  Frenclypoet. 

ALEXIPHAHMICS,  in  medicine,  re¬ 
medies  for  expelling  or  preventing  the  ill 
effcdls  of  poifon  :  but  fome  oi  the  moderns 
having  imagined  that  the  animal  1  pints, 
in  acute  diftempers,  were  effected  by  a  ma¬ 
lignant  poifon,  the  term  has  been  under- 
Hood  to  mean  medicines  adapted  to  expel 
this  poifon  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  in  the 
form  of  fweat.  In  this  fenfe,  alexiphar- 
mics  are  the  fame  as  fudorifics. 

The  mod:  active  fudorifics,  or  alexiphar- 
rnics,  feldom  find  a  place  in  medicine,  and 
are  to  be  adminiftered  with  Angular  cau¬ 
tion  :  for  a  fweat  never  rifes  in  a  healthful 
and  natural  Hate,  unleis  the  blood  is  put 
into  an  extraordinary  motion  ;  nor,  when 
this  happens,  is  it  a  fignof  health,  like  in- 
letifible  perfpiration,  the  matter  of  which  is 
void  of  acrimony,  watery,  refembling  the 
nutricious  juices,  and  almoff  deftitute  of 
talle  or  finell,  differing  very  much  from 
fweat,  which  is  of  a  fait  taffe,  a  fmtid 
fmell,  and  approaches  the  nature  of  urine. 
Befides,  the  fudorifics  excite  a  great  com- 
xiotion,  and  notable  orgafm  ;  for  they  aft 
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not  with  moderation, but  rapidity;  whence 
it  comes  to  pals,  that  in  bodies  replete  with 
blood,  or  contaminated  ierum,  by  impei- 
lin u  the  fluids  with  too  much  violence  to 
the.fmall  and  narrow  vellels,  they  bring 
on.  dangerous  and  acute  fymptoms,  occ;i- 
lioned  by  the  inflammation  and  redund¬ 
ance  of  humours.  But  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  hurtful,  where  the  prnpsCvige  ar<? 
obilruftcd  by  a  load  of  vitious  humours, 
where  the  body  is  collive,  and  when  they 
are  adminiftered  immediately  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  anger.  Hoffman. 

*  ALFRED,  fan  of  Ethelwolf,  was 
born  at  Wantage  in  Berklliire  ;  cams  t? 
the  crown  of  England  in  871  ;  took  Lon¬ 
don  from  the  Danes,  befieged  Rochelleiy 
and  drove  them  to  their  ihips  in  882; 
founded  a  body  of  laws,  and  died  in  90.0  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fecond  foil  Ed¬ 
ward  the  elder, 

ALGA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fubma- 
rine  plants,  called  in  Englilh,  grafs-wreck, 
and  compofed  of  long  Hinder  leaves  of  a 
dufky-green  colour,  very  much  refembling 
fome  kinds  of  grafs.  Authors  mention  fe- 
veral  ipecies  of  alga,  the.  molt  confiderable 
of  which  is  the  alga-marina,  fo  much  uled 
in  the  glafs  trade. 

ALGEBRA,  a  general  method  of 
relo lving  problems  by  means  of  equations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indians  or  Ara¬ 
bians  firlt  invented  this  noble  art  ;  for  it. 
may  reasonably  be  fuppofed,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it,  became 
Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Collections, 
where  he  enumerates  their  analyfis,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  thing  like  it ;  and  be* 
lides,  fpeaks  of  a  local  problem,  began  by- 
Euclid,  and  continued  by  Apollonius, 
which  none  of  them  could  fully  refolve, 
though  doubtiefs  they  might  ealily  have 
done,  had  they  known  any  thing  oi  alge¬ 
bra.  Diaphantus  was  the  firft  Grejek 
writer  of  algebra,  who  publifhed  thirteen 
books  about  the  year  80c,  though  only  fix 
of  them  were  tranllated  into  Latin,  by  Xy- 
lander,  in  1575  ;  and  afterwards,  via. 
anno  1621  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  M. 
Bachet  and  Fermat,  with  additions  ox 
their  own.  This  algebra  of  Diaphantus’s 
only  extends  to  the  iolution  of  arith¬ 
metical  indeterminate  problems.  Be¬ 
fore  this  translation  of  Diaphantus  cam? 
came  out,  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  tie- 
Burge.,  a  minorite  friar,  publilhed  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  the  year  1494,  an  Italian  Treatife 
of  Algebra.  After  him,  came  Scipio  Fer- 
reus,  Cardan,  Tartagila,  and  fome  others, 
who  reached  as  far  as  the  iolution  of  fome 
cubic  equations.  Bombelli  followed  thele, 
and  went  a  little  farther.  At  laH  came 
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JCunnius,  Ramos,  Schoner,  Saligriac,  Cla- 
vius,  See.  who  all  of  them  took  different 
courfes,  but  none  of  them  went  beyond 
quadratics. 

In  1590,  Vieta  entered  upon  the  ftage, 
and  introduced  what  he  called  his  Specious 
Arithmetic ,  Which  con  fills  in  denoting  the 
quantities,  both  known  And  unknown,  by 
fymbols  or  letters.  He  alfo  introduced  an 
ingenious  method  of  ext  rafting  the  foots  of 
equations,  by  approximations,  fince  greatly 
improved  and  facilitated  by  Rap h Ion,  Hal¬ 
ley,  Simpfon,  and  others. 

Des  Cartes's  rule  for  conftrufting  cubic 
and  biquadratic  equations,  was  farther 
improved  by  Thomas  Baker,  in  his  C/avis 
1 'GeoHfetriea  Catholic  a ,  publiihed  in  1684. 
In.  the  year  1708  algebra  W'as  applied  to 
the  laws  of  chance  and  Famine  bv  R.  de 
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Montmort :  and  fince  by  De  Moivre  and 
James  Bernoulli. 

The  elements  of  algebra  were  compiled 
and  publiihed  by  Kerfey  in  167 1,  wherein 
the  fpecious  arithmetic,  and  the  nature  of 
equations,  are  largely  explained,  and  illuf- 
trated  by  .variety  of  examples  :  the  whole 
fubftance  of  Diaphantus  is  here  delivered, 
and  many  things  added  concerning  mathe¬ 
matical  compofitioti  and  relolution,  from 
Ghetaldus.  The  like  has  been  fince  done 
by  Preffet  in  1694,  and  by  Ozanam  in 

1703  ;  but  thefe  authors  omit  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  algebra  to  geometry,  which  deleft 
as  fupplied  by  Guilnec  in  a  French  Trea- 
tife  exprefly  on  the  fubjeft,  publiihed  in 

1704  ;  and  l’Hopital,  in  his  Analytical 
Treatifeof  the  Conic  feftions,  in  1707. 
The  rules  of  algebra  are  alio  compendi- 
oufiv  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in 
his  Arithmetic  a  Univhjalh ,  nrlt  publiihed 
in  1707,  which  abounds  in  ielect  exam¬ 
ples,  and  contains  feverp.1  rules  and  methods 
invented  by  the  author. 

Algebra  is  of  two  kinds, ; numeral  and.  literal. 
Numeral,  or  Vulgar  ALGEBRA,  is  that 
«ff  the  ancients,  which  only  had  place  in 
the  refolution  of  arithmetical  queflions.  In 
this,  the  quantity  fought  is  reprefented  by 
f® me  letter  or  charafter  ;  but  all  the 
given  quantities  are  expreffed  bv  numbers. 

Literal ,  or  Specious  ALGEBRA,  or  the 
New  Algebra,  is  that  wherein  the  given 
or  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
known,  are  all  expreifed  or  reprefented  by 
their  fpecies,  or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

By  this  the  memory  and  imagination 
are  eafed  of  that  vail  ft  refs  or  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  feveral  matters,  neceffary 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  truth  in  hand,  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind.  .Specious  algebra  is  not, 
like  the  numeral,  confined  to.  certain  kind 
of  problems }  but  ferves  univerfally  for-  the 
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inveftigation  or  invention  of  theorems,  is 
well  as  the  folution  and  demonftrat.on  of 
all  kinds  of  problems,  both  arithmetical  and 
geometrical.  The  letters  uled  in  algebra, 
each  ieparatdy  reprefent  either  lints  or 
numbers,  as  the  problem  is  arithmetical 
or  geometrical ;  and  together,  they  repre- 
ient  planes,  fo-lids,  and  powers,  more  or 
Ids' high,  as  the  letters  are  in  a  greater  or 
lets  number  :  for  inftance,  if  there  be  two 
letters,  a  b,  they  reprefent  a  red  angle, 
whofe  two  fides  are  expreifed,  one  by  the 
letter  a,  and  the  other  by  b  ;  fo  that  by 
their  mutual  multiplication  they  produce 
the  plane  a  b.  When  the  fame  letter  is 
repeated  twice,  as  a  a ,  they  denote  a  iquare. 
Three  letters  a  b  c,  reprefent  a  folid,  or  a 
rectangle  parrailelopiped,  whofe  three  di- 
menfions  are  expreifed  by  the  three  letters 
a,  b ,  c,  the  length  by  a ,  the  breadth  by  b , 
and  the  depth  by  c ;  fo  that'  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  multiplication  they  produce  the  folid 
a  b  ci  As  the  multiplication  of  dimeniions  is 
exprefled  by  the  multiplication  of  letters, 
and  as  the  number  of  thofe  may  befo  great 
as  to  become  incommodious,  the  method 
is,  only  to  write  down  the  root,  and  on 
the  right  hand  to  write  the  index  of  the 
power,  that  is,  the  number  of  letters  where¬ 
of  the  power  to.be  expreffed  does  confift  ; 
as  a',.a->,  a',  a1 the  la-ft  of  which  fig- 
njfies  as  much  as  a,  multiplied  five  times 
into  itfelf;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Character,  and  Quantity* 
See  alfo  Addition,  Subtraction,  and 

Mu  L  T  IV  LIC  ATION. 

ALGEBRA  has  alfo  been  applied  to  the 
confideration  and  calculus  of  infinites; 
from  whence  a  new  and  extenfive  branch 
ot  knowledge  has  arifen,  called  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Fluxions*  See  Fluxions. 

ALGEBRAICAL,  lomething  that  re¬ 
lates  to  algebra.  Thus  we  fay,  algebraical 
charafters,  curves,  folutions,  See. 

ALGEBRAICAL  Curve,  a  curve 
wherein  the  relation  of  the  ablciffes  to  the 
ordinates  may  be  defined  by  an  algebrai¬ 
cal  equation.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  geo¬ 
metrical  lines,  or  curves.  Algebraical 

curves  ftandcontradiftinguiihed  to  meeha- 
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nical.or  tranfcendental  curves. 

ALGEBRAIST, one  who  is  {killed  in  the 
fcience  of  algebra. 

ALGENEB,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  in  Perfeu’s  right  fide. 

ALGIERS,  one  of  the  Hates  of  Bar¬ 
bary  in  Africa.  It  has  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  north,  mount  Atlas  on  the 
fouth,  which  feparates  it  from  Biledulge- 
rid,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  on  the  weft,  and 
that  of  Tunis  on  .the- call.  It  is  about  fix 
hundred  anu  lixty  miles,  in.  length,  but  in 

breadth 
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breadth  not  half  fo  mufch.lt  is  governed  by 
a  dev,  under  whom  each  province  has  a  bey; 
but  it  may  more  properly  be  called  a  repub¬ 
lic  of  foldiers  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan  of  the  Turks.  In  this  province  there 
are  a  great  many  ruins  ot  towns  and  callles 
built  by  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants 
ot  the  mountains  are  divided  into  feveral 
tribes,  who  are  often  at  variance  among 
theml'elves,  and  yet  will  unite  again!!  the 
Turks,  and  are  able  to  raiie  an  army  of 
forty  thouland  men.  Their  only  weapons 
are  javelins  and  arrows.  The  country  about 
Algiers,  the  capital  city,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  produces  plenty  of  all  forts  ot  pulle, 
fruit  and  flowers-  It  yields  a  charming, 
profpedl,  being  diverlified  with  riling 
hills  and  pleafant  vales,  which  never  lofe 
their  verdure  ;  for  there  is  not. only  a  con- 
ftant  fftpply  of  young  grafs,  but  the  trees 
are  full  of  leaves  all  the  year,  which  is 
owing  to  the  coolnels  of  the  foil,  it  being 
til  ways  well  watered,  inlomuch  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  heat  of  the  Fummer  nor  the  cool- 
nels  of  winter  can  ever  ftrip  them  of 
their  green  livery.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  vines  of  a  furprifing  beauty,  which  are 
exceeding  fruitful,  and  often  form  a  kind 
of  natural  arbor.  The  trees  begin  to  blof- 
fom  in  February,  and  in  May  and  June 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  For  a  dozen  miles  about 
Algiers  there  is  a  plain  terminated  by  a 
mountain,  in  which  there  are^  laid  to  be 
twenty  thoufand  gardens  ;  there  are  many 
without  houfes,  but  only  huts  made  with 
the  branches  of  trees.  Beyond  the  moun¬ 
tain  there  is  another  beautiful  plain,  well 
watered,  and  very  fruitful,  being  near 
thirty  miles  in  length.  It  is  called  the 
plain  ot  Mattejar,  and  corruptly  Muteejah. 
It  produces  a  crop  twice,  and  fometunes 
Thrice  a  year.  Near  the  lea,  there  are 
barren  fpots,  thick  woods,  and  venemous 
reptiles.  The  fields  and  gardens  are  not 
inclofed  with  walls,  but  with  Barbary 
fig-trees,  which  take  root  from  a  leaf  that 
becomes  the  ' trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
leaves  which  proceed  from  thence  be¬ 
come  branches.  They  are  of  very  quick 
growth,  and  being  prickly,  make  excellent 
|  hedges,  which,  being  continually  green, 
have  a  very  fine  efteef.  The  rind  of  the 
:  fruit  is  very  thick,  and  not  good  to  eat. 

1  Orange,  citron,  and  other  fruit  trees  are 
|  in  great  plenty,  but  the  fruit  is  not  very 
■  tempting,  becaufe  they  never  cultivate  the 
trees,  but  leave  every  thing  to  nature. 
When  women  of  fathion  go-  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  fit  crofs-legged  upon  a  laddie 
made  fit  for  that  purpofe,  inclofed  in  a 
large  covering  with  gauze  or  twiggs  woven 
together,  covered  with  fine  white  clear 
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linen,  and  open. at  the  top  ;  through  this 
ineloiufe  they  can  fee  and  not  be  teen. 

ALGIERS,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the 
above  kingdom,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  by  the  fea-fide,  in  the  form  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  The  flieets  are  to  narrow, 
that  they  will  fcarce  admit  two  perfons  to 
walk  a-bieflfi,  and  the  middiepatt  is  lower 
than  the  tides.  When  any  loaded  beafts, 
fuch  as  cafnels,  ho'rfes,  mules,  or  alfes, 
pafs  along,  you  are  Forced  to  Land  up  dole 
to  the  wall  to  let  them  pals  by.  There  is 
but  one  broad-ilreet,  Which  runs  through 
the  city  from  call  t6  well,  in  Which  are 
the  lhdps  of  the  principal  merchants,  the 
market  for  corn  and  other  commodities. 
There  are  faid  to  be  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  city,  compre¬ 
hending  five  thoufand  Jewiih  families,  be- 
fides  ChriiHans. 

They  have  no  phyfician’s,  among  them, 
for  they  take  no  internal  remedies,  they 
fay  it  is  tempting  Gods  One  of  the  deys 
might  have  been  cured  of  a  fever  by  a  in¬ 
genious  French  furgeon  who  was  his 
llave  ;  but  he  refuted  it,  faying  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  days  was  appointed  from  all  eter¬ 
nity.  Longs  3.  30.  E.  Lat.  36.  40.  N. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  third  mag¬ 
nitude,  called  Medufa’s  Head,  in  the  con- 
lfellation  Perfect!. 

ALIAS,  a  fecond  or  further  writ'  iffued 
from  the  courts  of  Wefiminfter,  after  a 
capias,  See.  fued  out  without  efiedt. 

ALIBI,  in  law,  implies  the  ablence  of 
the  accufed  party  ;  or  as  beingat  a  difiance 
from  the  place  where  the  fact  was  commit¬ 
ted,  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  The  word  is  Latin,  and  fignifies 
el  few  here. 

ALIEN,  in  law,  one  born  in  afirange 
country,  not  within  the  king’s  allegiance, 
in  contra-diftindlion  to  a  denizen,  or  natu¬ 
ral  iubjedf.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  in¬ 
heriting  lands  in  England,  till  naturalized 
by  add  of  parliament.  No  alien  can  vote  at 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament  ; 
nor  ehfov  any  office,  or  be  returned  on  any 
jury,  unlefs  where  an  alien  is  party  in  a 
caule,  when  the  in.quefi  is  compoied  of  an 
equal  number  of  denizens  and  aliens.  The 
reafons  for  eflablifhing  thefe  laws  were, 
that  every  man  is  prelunled  to  bear  faith 
and  foVe  to  that  prince  and  country  where 
he  received  protedtio-h  during  his  infancy  ; 
and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  lp.es 
in  another’s  country;  but  chiefly  that  the 
rents  and  revenues  of  the  country  might 
not  be  drawn  to  the  fubjcdls  of  another,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  laws  againft 
aliens  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Fit  nry 
II.  wlrtfi  a  law  wavrr.ads  at  the  psrlia- 
0  mens 
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■meat  of  Wallingford,  for  the  expulfion  of 
llrauerers,  in  order  to  drive  away  theFlem- 
ings  and  Picards,  introduced  into  the  king¬ 
dom  by  thowars  of  king  Stephen.  Others 
have  imagined  that  the  orignal  of  this  law 
was  more  ancient  ;  and  that  it  is  an  origi¬ 
nal  branch  of  the  feudal  law  ;  for  bv  that 

-  v 

law  no  man  can  purchafe  any  lands  but 
he  mull  be  obliged  to  do  fealty  to  the 
lords  or  whom  the  lauds  are  Widen ;  fo 
that  an  alien  that  owned  a  previous  faith 
to  another  prince,  could  not  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  in  another  fovcreignL  domi¬ 
nions.  Cunningham's  La<zv  Dici. 

ALIEN-DU  IT,  an  tmpollon  ail  goods 
imported  by  aliens,  over  and  above  the 
duty  for  l'uch  goods  imported  by  Uritiih 
fu  h  i  eels-,  and  on  Britilh  bottoms. 

ALIENATION,  m  law,  the  afl  of 
making  over  a  perfon’s  property  in  lands, 
tenements,  £>c.  to  another. 

ALIMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  what¬ 
ever  contributes  to  the  nourilhment  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body. 

•ALIMENT,  among  phyficians,  what¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  nouriihing  an  animal 
body.  The  lefs  wrhich  we  foftain  daily 
makes  it  necefiary  that  it  Ihonld  be  re¬ 
paired  bv  lubllances  analogous  to  thofe 
of  our  body,  fucli  as  aliment  and  drink, 
the  llimuluslo  which  is  hunger  and  thiril ; 
wherefore  it  is  necefiary  to  know  in  gene¬ 
ral  their  kinds  and  principal  qualities,  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  choice.  Solid  A- 
liments  are  taken  from  feeds,  fruits,  leaves, 
iialks,  and  roots  ;  of  all  which  the  feed 
is  the  moll  laboured,  and  contains  a  mealy 
and  milky  fubllance  ;  from  whence  a  fort 
oil  may  be  drawn,  friendly  to  human 
bodies. 

The  principal  aliment  is  bread,  which 
Is  made  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  Tur¬ 
key  cofn.  That  of  wheat  is  moll  nour¬ 
iihing  ;  barley  is  drv,  and  rye  is  laxitive. 
The  cruit  is  eafieil  of  digellion.  The 
other  farinaceous  lubllances  are  beans, 
peafe,  and  lentils,  which  nourilh  much, 
but  are  heavy,  windy,  and  vifeous  ;  and 
confequently,  by  conllant  ufe  are  apt  to 
Caufe  obilruklions. 

Rice,  barley,  and  oats,  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  are  moiftenmg,  emollient,  and 
xellorative.  Nuts,  almonds,  and  chefnuts, 
are  full  of  nouriihing  oil,  but  are  hard  of 
cligellion. 

Fruits  which  are  pulpous  and  tart,  a- 
hound  with  water,  and  are  refrdhing, 
moiilening,  and  fedative  ;  appealing  the 
tyo  rapid  motion  of  the  blood,  quenching 
thiril,  digelling  ealiiy  ;  fuch  as  llraw- 
berries,  goofeberries,  currants,  apricots, 
figs,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples.  Thefe 
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Ihould  be  eaten  ripe,  and  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  ;  but  they  are  windy,  and  therefore 
are  bell  boiled,  or  baked,  and  made  into 
fweetmeats. 

Pot-herbs  and  roots  are  lefs  nouriihing 
than  the  mealy  fubfvances.  Lettuce,  fuc- 
cory,  forrel,  purl  lain,  refreih,  inoifien, 
loofen  the  belly,  and  appeafe  the  orgafm 
of  the  blood.  Artichokes,  cellery,  crelfes, 
afparagus,  parlley,  are  a  little  heating. 
Truffles,  champignions,  gaYlic,  lhallots, 
pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  milliard,  heat 
very  much.  Animals  are  either  terrellrial, 
volatile,  aquatic#  or  amphibious.  Thefe 
cl i ft c r  greatly  with  regard  to  their  kind, 
age,  manner  of  living,  and  Jubilance.  FiJh. 
nourilh  the  leall  of  all  animals,  becaufe 
they  abound  with  phlegm.  Young  animals 
have  a  plenty  of  a  loft  and  nouriihing 
juice,  but  that  of  the  older  is  more  n'our- 
iihing.  The  juices  of  the  old  are  fpiri- 
tuous,  gelatinous,  and  agreeable  to  the 
talle  ;  but  the  flelh  is  hard  and  diificult 
of  digellion.  Wild  animals  are  more 
light  and  cligc.fi ihle  than  tame.  Their 
white  parts  contain  a  very  fucculertt  lub- 
llance  of  tender  fibres,  and  yield  a  foft  ali¬ 
ment,  aad  are  eafv  of  digellion. 

Liquid  ALIMENTS  are  milk,  eggs, 
chocolate,  foops,  broths,  See.  Milk  is 
properly  nothing  but  chyle,  and  docs  nut 
need  any  great  preparation  in  the  llotnach. 
It  is  a  good  aliment  for  pe,rfons  whole 
llomachs  are  languid,  and  for  children. 
New  laid  eggs  yield  very  good  nourilh¬ 
ment,  areeafy  of  cligellion,  and  agree  with 
perfons  of  exhaulled  bodies,  and  the  aged. 

Chocolate  is  nouriihing  5  ilrengthens  the 
fior/iach,  reft  ores  the  body,  helps  the  di¬ 
gellion,  and  foftens  lharp  humours.  It  is 
'very  proper  for  perfons  of  a  weak  llomach. 
Drinks  rellore  the  lluicl  parts  of  the  body  ; 
they  are  a  vehicle  for  other  aliments,  and 
render  the  digeftio-n  eafy.  Water  is  the 
principal,  moll  falutary,  and  moll  necef- 
lary  for  life,  of  which  foft  water  is  the 
bell,  and  which  lathers  readily  with  foap. 
It  is  the  greateil  dilfolvent  that  we  have. 
Water  alone  has  cured  many  indifpoli- 
tions,  hut  too  much  relaxes  and  weakens 
the  lolids,  and  caufes  many  infirmities. 
Wine  drank  too  freely  is  prejudicial  to 
health  ;  hut  moderately,  it  ftrengtl.ens 
the  folids,  and  facilitates  digeftion  ;  its, 
fuccefs,  as  well  as  all  other  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  hardens  the  fibres,  affefl  the 
nerves,  diininilh  the  fecretions,  dellroy 
the  appetite,  and  induce  chronical  difeafes. 

That  malt  liquor  is  accounted  the  bell 
that  is  fpecifically  lighteft.  The  Left  kind 
of  beer  does  not  render  the  head  heavy, 
nor  grows  four  upon  the  llomach ,  nor 
•  ~  .  infias«5 
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inflate^  the  hypochondria.  All  thick, 
muddy,  heavy,  Hale  beer  not  lufScientlv 
boiled,  oflends  the  head,  generates  wind, 
obltruftions,  the  Itrangury,  altma,  and 
the  cholic. 

Tea  promotes  perfpiration,  flrengthens 
and  clears  the  llomach,  and  helps  di- 
geltion.  Coffee  is  t-aken  after  dinner  to 
h alien  the  digeilion,  and  allay  the  fumes 
or  wine.  Moderately  ufed  it  fubtiJizes 
tlie  humours,  but  its  excels  agitates  the 
blood. 

Broth,  or  fonp,  abounds  with  a  foft, 
moiltening,  and  nounfliing  jelly,  whence 
they  are  good  refioratives.  Meat  that 
is  mailed  contains  an  excellent  nouriihing 
juice,  the  moiil  parts  being  diliipattd  by 
the  fire. 

Things  fried  are  proper  only  for  good 
ftomachs. 

Spice,  vinegar,  &rc.  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  may  correft  the  faults  of  the  ali¬ 
ment,  but  are  pernicious  when  ufed  to 
create  an  appetite  ;  for  which  realon  made- 
d. fines  are  commonly  bad.  The  appetite, 
excited  by  the  quality  and  diverfitv  of  the 
Viands,  provokes  perl'ons  to  eat  more  than 
they  ought'  ;  which  caufes  indigeitions, 
frequent  indifpofitions,  and  fometimes 
dangerous  difealcs. 

The  method  of  preferving  health  is  to 
live  upon  plain  Ample  aliment,  lightly 
feafoned,  and  in  quantity  agreeable  to  the 
age,  ifrength  of  the  llomach,’  Tea  fen  of 
the-  year,  lex,  conllitution,  and  chiefly 
to  what  nature  has  found  by  experience  to 
require. 

Many  perlons,  by  their  temperance 
have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  there¬ 
fore  thole  that  are  fond  of  life  and  health 
Ihould  imitate  their  regimen.  Exceffes 
in  eating  and  drinking  are  extremely  per¬ 
nicious. 

Perlons  of  a  weak  delicate  conllitution, 
or  who  are  jull  recovered  from  illnefs, 
lhould  ufe  foft  light  aliments  agreeable  to 
the  llomach. 

Acid,  tenacious,  vifcous  aliments,  pies 
of  all  kinds  ;  things  that  are  fat,  and  of 
a  black  iih  fubftance,  are  generally  unfit 
or  chviification,  or  render  the  chyle  bad. 

Strong,  robult,  young  perfons,  who  ufe 
much  exercife,  ought  to  eat  more  than 
others  ;  and  may  be  more  free  with  the 
groller  kind  of  aliment. 

Children  whofe  flomachs  are  weak, 
and  veflels  fine,  ought  to  ufe  a  light, 
Bender,  thin,  foft  aliment,  eafy  of  di¬ 
geilion  ;  wherefore  infants  lhould  he  fed 
with  fluid  milk,  to  avoid  caufing  ob- 
ftruftions  in  their  fine  and  delicate  veflels. 
iburfes  lhould  oLTcrve  an  exaft  regimen. 
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and  ihun  all  forts  of  violent  pafilons  ;  Tor 
they  diilurb  digeilion,  and  communicate 
their  bad  effects  to  their  children,  When 
infants  are  weaned,  they  ihould'  not  be 
accullomed  to  lp;rituous  liquors  and  ftrongf 
tood,  efpecially  the  lalt  and  fmoak-dried, 
which  are  hard  of  digeilion,  and  yield 
bad  nourilhment.  The  bell  method  is  to 
eat  a  little  at  a  tune  and  often. 

In  an  advanced  age  the  fluids  are  more 
thick,  the  fi  ere  t  ions  flow,  and  the  lb  lids 
more  it  *  If  than  in  youth  ;■  wherefore  they 
require  lefs  food,  and  of  a  more  foft,  nour¬ 
iihing,  mnillenmg  kind,  ealy  of  digeilion, 
and  not  too  much,  at  a  time,  efpecially 
in  the  evening. 

At  any  time  of  life*,.  efpecialTy  in  okf 
age,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  lalt  and  fmckeW 
dried  meat,  acid  and'  aromatic  vegetables,, 
as  well  as  fpintuons  liquors,  tend  to  har¬ 
den  and  fliffen  the  parts  of  the  body* 
inllead  of  affording  good  nourilhment  ; 
bolides,  the  digeilion  of  thefe  aliments  is 
difficult,  and.  render  the  blood  fo  acrid, 
as  to  hurt  the  capillary  veflels.  However, 
an  acquired  habit  is  difficult  to  he  left  olT, 
and  we  find  many  perfons  enjoy  a  good 
Hate  of  health  when  their  meat  and  drink, 
are  very  indifferent,  becaufe  they  a rq  be¬ 
come  cuflomary,  and  they  are  apt  to  fall 
lick  when  they  attempt, to  change  their 
manner  of  life  ;  for  cullom  is  a  fecond 
nature  :  all  great  changes  ought  to  be 
brought  about  infenfibly  ;  it  is  therefore 
good  not  to  contract  a  habit  of  any  kind  ; 
wherefore,  perlons  of  a  good  conllitution 
ihould  live  in  a  various  manner,  and  re- 
fufe  no  kind  of  aliment  ;  and  ihould 
fometimes  be  in  town,  and  fometimes  in 
the  country  ;  ihould  ufe  much  exercife, 
and  lhould  even  now  and  then  exceed  the 
ex-aft  bounds  of  moderation,,  and  omit  a 
meal  now  and  then. 

Hunger  points  out  the  bell  time  of  eat¬ 
ing,  but  cullom  confines  us  to  certain 
hours.  Perlons  who  find  no  inconvenience 
from  dining  and  fuppmg  every  day,  need 
not  change  their  manner  of  life,  lit 
youth,  wherein  there  is  a  great  diflipation^ 
and  in  age,  where  flrength  is  wanting, 
an-d  when  little  is  eaten  at  a  time,  fome- 
thing  taken  between  meals  is  not  ainiis. 
However,  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that 
when  the  llomach  is  bad,  perlons  ihould 
not  begin  to  eat  again  till-  the  lalt  meal  is 
Jigelted.  When  a  peifon  is  greatly  fa¬ 
tigued,.  and  his  fpi rits  diiiipated,  it  wit! 
be  necelfary  to  veil  before  eating.  In  ta¬ 
les  of  diflrefs  and  forrow,  the  aliment 
ihould  be  very  light  and  filial!  in  quantity, 
becaule  the  llomach-  is  weak  at  thole: 
times. 
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In  the  Tummer,  when  the  fpirits  and 
Su  id  part  are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  aliment 
ihould  be.  light,  mo  ill,  fluid,  and  eafy  of 
digeflnon,  to  repair  the  lofs  with  greater 
fpeed  ;  whereas  in  winter  the  ltomach 
will  admit  of  grotier  food, 

ALIMONY,  in  law,  implies  that  al¬ 
lowance  which  a  married  woman  fues  for, 
and  is  entitled  to,  upon  any  occaiioaal 
Separation  from  her  hulband, 

ALIQ.IT  ANT  Part,  in  arithmetic,  that 
number  which  cannot  meat  lire  any  num¬ 
ber  exactly  without  fome  remainder,  as  7 
is  an  aliquant  part  of  18,  for  twice  7 
wants  4  of  iS,  and  three  times  7  excce'eds 
18  by  3, 

ALIQUOT  Part,  that  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity,  as  will  exactly  mealure  it 
without  any  remainder,  as  2  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  4,  3  of  9,  4  of  16,  5  of  25,  &c. 

*  ALKAHEST,  or  ALCAHEST, 
among  chemills,  an  nniverfal  folvent  qv 
that  which  will  diilblve.aH  bodies  without 
exception.  The  word  appears*  to  have  been 
coined  bv  Paracelfus. 

The  principal  chemifts  arc  now  per- 
fuaded  that  no  fuch  folvent  ever  -oxide  d 
in  nature  :  at  lead,  that  no  mortal  was 
ever  poffelfcd  of  the  fecret.  This,  indeed, 
items  fuiflciently  evident  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  alkaheil  ;  for  if  it  will  dil- 
iolve  all  bodies,  it  will  be  impoilible  to  be 
kept  in  anv  velleL  Van  Helmonf  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  credited,  when  he  aiierrs 
that  he  had  a  bottle  filled  with  alkaheil 
lent  him  ;  becaufe  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
tained  in  any  bottle,  as  it  would  chlioive 
the  vcflel  and  be-  loft. 

ALKEKENGE  winter-cherry,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe,  and  fpreads  fo  much  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  as  not  to  be  entity  extirpated.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  lometiines  continues  to  near  the 
end  of  December,  after  which  the  plant 
dies  to  the  ground.  Winter  cherries  have 
an  acidulous  not  uhpleaiant  talk*,  mixed 
with,  or  followed  by,  a  flight  bitternefs, 
Thofe  cherries  are  accounted  powerful 
diuretics,  operating  without  heat  or  irri¬ 
tation,  and  which  may  therefore  be  ven¬ 
tured  on  any  inflammatory  ui tempers  : 
five  or  fix  of  the  cherries  in  iubftance, 
or  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice,  are 
directed  for  a  dole.  They  are  faid  to  be, 
in  fome-  places,  oaten,  among  common 
people,  bv  handfuls,  and  with  go*.d  fuc- 
cfcfs,  again!!  fuppreiuons  of  urine,  and 
for  promoting  the  expulflon  of  mucus  and 
gravel.  Mr.  Ray  tells' us  of  a  gouty  ner- 
loa  who  was  cured,  and  kept  free  from  re¬ 
turns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking  eight  of 
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thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of  the  moon  ; 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  medicimt  pro¬ 
cured  a  difeharge of  extremely  fetid  matter 
by  urine.  The  cherries  may  be  dried  lo  as 
to  be  pulveralde,  ur  the  depurated  juice 
mfpifiated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  a  rob,  or  extract,  and  in  this 
date  preferred  for  uie.  Lewis's  Hijiory  cf 
the  Materia  Mcdica. 

ALL-SAINTS,  a  feltiva!  obferved  by 
Chrillians,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
faints  in  general,  lc  is  celebrated  on  the 
flrlt  of  November.- 

ALL-SOULS,  a  feflival  obferved  on 
the  feconcl  of  November,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  or  all  the  faithful  deceased. 

ALLA,  or  ALLAH,  the  name  of 
God,  among  the  proE-ifors  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion.  It  properly  ligniYes 
the  adorable  Being. 

ALLEGATION,  in  law,  the  produc¬ 
ing  instruments,  or  deeds,  for  proving? 
the  truth  of  to  me  thi  mr  litigccted  before  the- 
court.  '  . 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  the  obedi¬ 
ence  which  every  iubjeck owes  to  his  law¬ 
ful  fovereign.  Allegiance  is  either  na¬ 
tural,  acquired,  or  local.  Natural  Alle¬ 
giance  is  that  which  every  lubjeft  born, 
ought  to  pay  immediately  upon  his  birth. 
Acquired  Allegiance  is  that  which  any 
pcrloti  naturalized,  or  made  a  den>zcu  owes, 
to  the  king.  Local  Allegiance  is  that 
which  a  perfon,  on  his  entering  the  do¬ 
minions  of  another  prince,  ought  to  pay 
for  his  protection. 

Garb  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  that  which, 
i$  taken  bv  the  fubjeft,  wherein  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  king  a  temporal  prince. 

ALLEGORICAL,  belonging  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  allegory. 
See  Allegory. 

ALLEGORICAL  Poetry ,  that  where¬ 
in  tome  ultful  truth  is  conveyed  under  the 
veil  of  an  allegory. 

Allegorical  poetry  in  which  under  the 
diiguife  of  imaginary  perfoits,  and  things, 
fome  real  action,  or  inflruitive  moral 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  gives  great  la¬ 
titude  to  genius,  and  affords  fuch  a  bound- 
le-fs  fcope  for  invention,  that  the  poet  is 
allowed  to  loar  bevond  all  creation  ;  to 
give  life  and  action  to  virtues,  vices,  paf- 
flons,  difl-iafes,  and  natural  and  moral 
qualities  ;  to  raife  floating  itlands,  in- 
chanted  palaces,  rallies,  See.  and  to  peo- 
them  with  the  cratures  of  his  own 
imagination. 

But  whatever  is  thus  raifed  bv  tlie  ma- 
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trie  of  his  mind,  ihould  be,  vifionary  ,and 
typical,  and  the  mvfli'cal  funfe  appear 
obvious  to  the  reader,  and  inculcate  tome 

moral 
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moral  rir  ufct’ul  leiTun  in  life  ;  otherwilc 

the  vh'a’tc  Will  he  deemed  the  elle.s  of  a 

•  • 

dilleippsred  brain,  inltead  ot  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  real  wit  and  genius.  The  poet, 
like  J a fon,  may  tail  to  parts  unexplored, 
but  will  meet  with  no  applaule  if  he  re- s 
turns  without  the  golden  lieece  ;  for  thel’c 
romantic  reveries  would  be  unpardonable, 
but  for  the  mylfical  meaning  and  moral 
that  is  thus  artfully  and  agreeably  con¬ 
veyed  with  them  ;  and  on  which  account 
oily,  the  allegory  is  indulged  wjth  greater 
liberty  than  any  other  lort  of  writing. 

This  lort  of  allegory  is  the  moft  eilen- 
tial  part  ot  poetry  ;  for  the  power  of  rail¬ 
ing  images  of  things  not  in  being,  giving 
them  a  lort  of  life  and  action,  and  pre- 
ieating  them,  as  it  were  before  the  eyes, 
is  thought  to  have  fimething  in  it  like 
creation  :  hut  then,  in  Inch  cumpohtions, 
they  always  expected  to  Hud  a  meaning 
couched  unde/  them  of  confequence,  and 
aye  may  rea  Ion ably  conclude  that  the  alle¬ 
gories  of  ancient,  poets  would  never  have 
her  n  handed  down  to  ns,  had  they  been 
deficient  in  this  lefpedt. 

.Vs  the  fable  is  that  part  immediately 
o  fie  red  to  the  reader’s  co  nil  deration,  and 
intended  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  to  con¬ 
vey  the  moral,  it  ought  to  be  bold,  lively, 
and  lurpriling,  that  it  may  excite curiolitv, 
and  lupport  attention.  There  mull  like- 
W i le  be  a  jullnels  and  propriety  in  the 
fable,  that  is,  it  mult  be  cloiely  connected 
V(.th  tlie  fubjeit  on  which  it  is  employed  ; 
tor,  notwithfianding  the  bound  lets  com- 
pafs  allowed  the  imagination  in  thefe 
writings,  nothing  abfurcl,  or  ulelefs,  is  to 
he  introduced.  In  epic  poetry  lome  things 
may,  perhaps  he  admitted  for  no  other 
realon  but  to  iurpnle,  and  to  raife  what 
is,  called  file  wonderful,  which  is  as  necei- 
la ry  to  the  epic  as  the  probable  :  but  m  alle¬ 
gories,  however  wild  and  extravagant  the 
table  and  the  perions  introduced,  each 
mult  correfpond  with  the  fubjeft  they  are 
applied  to,  and,  like  the  members  of  a, 
wellrwrittynTimile,  bear  a  due  proportion 
and  relation  to.  each  other  :  for  we  are 
to  confidcr  •  that  the  allegory  is  a  fort  of 
extended,  or  rather  multiplied  fimile,  and 
therefore,  like  that,  lhould  never  loofe 
the  iubject  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  : 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  the  genius 
and  fancy  are  here  'inlullicient  without 
the  aid  of  talle  and  judgment. 

It  is  not  fbflicient  that  the  fable  he  cor- 
refpondent  with  the  fubject,  and  have  the 
properties  above  deferibed  ;  for  it  mult  al¬ 
io  be  confident  with  itfelf.  The  poet 
may  invent  what  Itorv  he  pleales,  and 
form  any  imaginary  beings  that  his  fan cy 
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iT.all  fuggell  ;  but  here,  as  well  as  in 
dramatic  writings,  when  perions  are  once 
introduced  they  mult  be  properly  fup- 
ported  to  the  end,  and 'all  lpeak  and  act 
in  character  ;  for  notwithllandi'ug  the  g ti¬ 
ll  ei  a  I  licence  here  a  llowed,  lome  order 
mult  be  obferved,  and,  however  w i,l d  and 
extravagant  the  characters,  they  lhould 
not  be  ablurd. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figurative  difcourle,  in 
which  fomething  elle  is  intended  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

ALLEGRO,  in  mulic,  an  Italian  word, 
fignifying  that  the  part  is  to  be  played  m 
a  brilk,  gay,  and  lprightly  manner. 

ALLKi,  in  gardening,  a  if r sit,  par- 
ralel  walk,  bounded  on  both  tides  with 
trees,  Ihrubs,  See.  and  generally  covered 
with  gravel  or  turf.  It  is  diltinguilhed 
from  a  path,  by  being  broad  enough  for 
two  to  walk  a -breath 

Covered  ALLEY,  that  over  which  the 
branches  ol  the  trees  on  each  fide  meet¬ 
ing  each  other,  form  a  (hade. 

ALLE  i  in  eziczac,  is  that  formed  by 
feveral  angles,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
lolitary  and  oblcure. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  relation  between  two  perions, 
or  two  families',  contracted  by  marriage. 

ALLIANCE,  is  alio  ufed  to  lignifv  a 
treaty  entered  into  bv  fovereign  princes  or 
llates,  for  their  mutual  fa-fety  or  defence. 

DOjCnj',~:e  ALLIANCE,  is  that  where¬ 
by  the  contracting  nart.es  .  ugage  to  lhmd 
by  and  affift  eacii  other  agamlt  any  power 
that  lhail  attack,  cither. 

Ojjknfiv*  ALLIANCE  implies  an  a- 
greement  between  powers,  whereby  they 
engage  them  It- Ives  to  attack  jointly  fome 
other  nrinte  or  Hate. 

ALLIARIA,  Jack  by.  the  Hedge,  or 
Sauce  ail  alone,  in  botany,  the  name  »;f  a 
plant,  with  a  (lender,  white,  ligneous  root, 
and  a  garlic  k.  finell.  It  is  common  in. 
hedges  and  fhady  wade  places,  and  dow¬ 
ers  in  May  and  [tine.  It  is  good  m  cold 
lcurvies,  and  in  conititutions  that  abound 
with  acids.  Outwardly,  the  juice  is  good 
in  putrid  and  iordidrulceis.  If  the  herb 
has  been  dried  for  a  day  in  the  (hade 
and  then  bruited  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
juice  twprefied,  it  will  keep  iiv  bottles  for 
feveral  years,  with  oil  at  the  top.  Brookes' y 
Natural  Hi  ft  or';. 

ALLIGATION,  in  arithmetic,  rhe 
method  of  reiolvmg  quelficihs  relating  to 
the  mixture  of  comfnoditives,  and  their 
value  and  effects,  when  united -in  a  com- 
pofition. 

Alligation  h  of  two  kinds,  medial  and 
alternate* 

Alligation 
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ALLIGATION  Medial  is  when,  from 
the  icyeral  quantities  and  rates  of  divers 
ftmples  given,  we  difeover  the  mean  rate 
«>r  a  mixture  compounded  out  ot  them. 
To  anfwer  quell  ions .  of  this  fort,  the  lum 
ol  all  the  quantities  propol'ed  to  be  mixed, 
and  alio  the  fmn  ot  their  particular  rates, 
mull  be  found.  Then  the  proportion  wili 
be  ,  cl  li  the  ium  of  all  the  quantities  is  to 
the  lum  of  all-  their  rates,  lb  is  any  part 
of  the  mixture  -  to.  the  mean  rate  or  priee 
of  that  part. 

.  ALLIGATION  Alternate,  is  when  the 
rates  or  qualities’  of  divers  fimples  are 
given,  and  the  quantity  ot  each  is  required, 
Bceeilarv  to  make  a  mixture  of  the  given 
rate'  or  quality. 

A  LLIGA  MON  Alternate  Shews  the 
due  proportion  of  feveral  ingredients,  and 
counterchanges  the  places  oi  fuch  excel! es 
or  differences  :t>  arile  between  the  mean 
price  and  the  <  xtremes,  aferib'.ng  that  to 
the  great  extreme,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Idler,  and  contra! dy.  To  rclblve 
•quell  ions  relating  to  alligation  alternate, 
the  rule  is  to  let  down  all  the  particular 
rates,  with  their  mean  rate  ;  then  take 
the  feveral  differences  between  the  mean 
rate,  and  the  particular  rates,  letting 
down  thole  differences  alternately  ;  this 
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done,  add  ail  the  differences  into  one  lum  : 
rhen  tire  proportion  will  be,  as  the  fum 
of  all  the  differences  is  to  the  fum  of 
a’l  the  quantities  given  ;  fo  is  every  par¬ 
ticular  ciffcrence  to  its  particular  quantity 
required. 

For  the  folution  of  queftions  appertain¬ 
ing  to  alligation  -partial,  lo  called  whfcn  the 
particular  rates  of  all  the  ingredients  pro- 
po-fed  to  he  mixed,  the  mean  rate  of  the 
whole  mixture,  and  any  one  of' the  quan¬ 
tities  to  he  mixed  are  given,  to  find  how 
much  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients  is 
reqo-ffte  to  com  pole  the  mixture,  take  the 
following  rule : 

Set  down  all  the  particular  rates,  with 
then*  mean  rate,  and  find  their  differences, 
a,  in  Alligation  alternate ,  without  having 
anv  regard  to  the  quantity  given. —  I  hen 
the  proportion  will  he  as  the  quantity 
found  by  the  differences  ol  the  lame 
name  with  the  quantity  given,  is  to  the 
given  quantity  ;  fo  is  anv  of  the  other 
quantities  found  by  the  differences,  to  tiie 
quantity  ot  its  name. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  natural  hiflorv,  an 
amphibious  creature  common,  in  South-’ 
America,  imagined  bv  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  chrocodile  found  in  Alia, 
and-  Africa.  Its  head  is  long,  and  ilender 
towards  the  ext  retnitv,  gradually  forming 
.t  iuout  like  that  of  a  hog.  The  upper 
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and  lower  jaws  h aye  a  row  of  very  ftrongp 
and  pointed  teeth.  Thele  creatures  abound 
in  the  river  of  Guayaquil  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  whmV  tired  of  filhing  leave  the 
water  to  balk  in  the  fun,  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  wood 
thrown  a  (bore  by  the  current,  than  living- 
creatures-;  but  upon  perceiving  any  vefiels 
near  them  they  immediately  plunge  into 
the  water.  Some  of  them  are  of  fo  mon- 
llrous  a  fize,  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in 
length.  During  the  time  tfioy  lie  balking 
on  the  iliore,  they  keep  their  huge  mouths 
wide  open,  till  filled  with  mufehetos, 
flies  and  other  infetls,  when  they  fud- 
denly  iliut  their  jaws,  and  fwallow  their 
pvev.  Its  whole  body  is  covered  •  with 
fc ales  impenetrable  to  a  mulket  ball,  un- 
lefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly 
near  the  fore- legs,  the  only  part  which  is 
vulnerable.  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous 
creature.  The  female  makes  a  large  hole 
in  the  fa n d  near  the  brink  oi  a  river, 
and  there  d  -polits  her  eggs,  which  are 
neaflv  equal  to  thole  of  an  oflrich,  and 
as  white  as  thole  of  an  hen,  but  much 
more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about  an 
hundred  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till 
they  are  all  depofited,  which  is  about  a 
day  or  two.  She  then  covers  them  with, 
the  fand,  and  the  better  to  conceal  them, 
rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious 
.  depoiitmn,  hut  to  a  conliderable  diftance» 
After  this  precaution  the  returns  to  the 
water,  till  natural  inllindl  informs  her, 
that  it  is  time  to  deliver  -her  ymung  from 
their  confinement  :  when  ihe  comes  to 
•the  fpot,  followed  by  the  male,  and  tear¬ 
ing  up  the  fand,  begins  breaking  the 
‘eggs,  hut  fo  carefully  that  fcarcely  a  im- 
gle  one  is  injured  ;  and  a  whole  twarm  of 
little  alligators  are  feen  crawling  about. 
The  female  then  takes  them  on  her  neck 
and  back,  in  order  to  remove  them  into 
the  water  ;  but  the  watchful  gallinazos, 
large  birds  common  in  South  America, 
make  ufe  of  this  opportunity-  to  deprive 
her  of  fome  ;  and  even  the  male  alligator, 
which,  indeed,  comes  for  no  other  end, 
devours  what  he  can,  till  the  female  has 
reached  the  water  with  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  ;  for  all  thofe  which  either  fall  from 
her  back,  or  do  not  fwim,  Ihe  herielf 
eats  ;  fo  rh'ai-  of  fuch  a  formidable  brood 
happilv  not  more  than  four  or  five  efcape. 
Thefe  alligators  are  the  great  elf  dell  rovers 
of  the  fifh,  it  being  their  moll  late  and 
general  food  ;  nor  are  they  wanting  in 
add  re  is  to  fatisfy  their  deliver.  :  eight  or 
ten,  as  it  were  bv  compact,  drawn  up  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  or  ere  ok,  whiUl 
others  of  the  fame  corfs  go  a  cqnfuier- 
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able  diilance  up  the  viv'er  and  chafe  the 
filh  downwards,  by  which  means  none 
ot  any  blgneis  efcape  them.  When  they 
cannot  find  fiih.  to  appeale  their  hunger, 
thev  betake themlelves  to  the  meadows  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  de¬ 
vour  calves  and  co  ts;  and  in  order  to  be 
nyire  fecure  in  fcizing  their  prey,  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  night,  that  they  may 
lurprife  them  in  their  lleep  :  and  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  alligators  .which  have 
once  tailed  the  Helh,  become  lb  fond  of  it,  , 
as  never  to  take  up  with  fllh  but  iit  cafes  or  j 
neceffitv.  There  are  even  too  many  me-  j 
lancholy  inftances  of  their  devouring'  the  i 
human  fpecies,  efpecially  children,  who 
from  the  inattention  natural  to  their  age,  | 
have  been  without  doors  after  it  is  dark  ; 
and  though  at  no  great  dillance,  thek*  vo¬ 
racious  animals  have  dared  to  attack  them, 
and  having  once  fe. zed  the  child,  with  their  j 
mouth,  to  make  lure  of  their  prey  againll 
that  aliiilance  which  thecries  of  the  victim  j 
nevey  fail  to  bring,  hallen  into  the. water,  ! 
where  they  immediately  drown  it,  and  j 
then  return  to  the  furface  and  devour  it.  : 

ALLIUM,  garlic,  in  Botany,  the  name 
of  a  plant,  with  a  bulbous  root,  confiding  j 
of  feveral  membranes,  of  a  whitiih  colour,  ! 
mixed  with  a  purpliih  call.  Garlick  is  pro-  j 
per  to  warm  and  Ilimulate  the  iolids,  and 
diliolve  the  grofs  clammy  fluids,  whence  j 
it  is  good  in  cold  conilitutions,  and  in  j 
rnoiil  ailhmas,  as  well,  as  all  defluxions  on 
the  brealt.  It  has  been  found  verv  fervice- 
able  in  the  dronfy,  for  it  will  fometimes 
cure  it  without  any  other  medicine.  It 
may  be  given  alone’,  or  in  a  decoClion, 
made  Into  a  fyrup  ;  but  it  mull  be  avo.ded 
in  all  inflammatory  difpolkions  and  hot  j 
chfeafes.  It  may  be  ealily  propagated  iu 
gardens,  by  planting  the  cloves,  or  fmall 
•bulbs,  in  Augull  or  September,  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  each  other.  Jn  the 
middle  of  June  the  leaves  Ihould  be  tied  m 
knots,  to  prevent  their  running  to  feed, 
and  then  the  bulb  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  the  leaves  will 
begin  to  wither,  and  then  the  root  ihould 
•betaken  out  of  the  ground,  and  banged  ! 
up  in  a  dry  room.  Brooke's  Natural  Hiji . 

ALLOCATIONS  Facienda ,  a  writ 
for  allowing  to  an  accountant  inch  iums  ot 
money  as  he  has  lawfully  expended  in  his 
office  ;  directed  to  the  lord-treafurer,  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer. 

ALLOCATO  Comitatu ,  a  new  writ  of 
exigent  allowed,  before  any  other  countv- 
court,  held  on  the  former,  not  being  fully 
ferved  or  complied  with. 

ALLODIAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  an 
inheritance  held  without  paying  any  ac-  [ 
know  ledge  me  at  to  either  lord  or  l'uperior. 


Allodial  lands  are  what  we  term  free 
lands,  which  a  perfon  enjoys  without  pav¬ 
ing  any  line,  rent,  or  ferviee. 

ALLOY,  -or  ALLAY,  a  proportion 
of  a  baler  metal  with  one  that  is  liner.  All 
gold  coin  has  an  alloy  of  lilver,  and  hlv\  r 
coin  an  alloy  ol  copper.  A  pound  weight 
of.  llandard  gold,  by  the  prelent,  llandard 
ol  the  mint,  is  two  and  twenty  carats  line, 
and  twocavofs  alloy  :  and  a  -pound  weight 
of  llandard  lilver  conflfls  or  eleven  ounces 
twopenny  weights  of  line  lilver,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  penny  weights  of  alloy.  And  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  gold  or  lilver  has  more  or  Ids 
alloy  than  the  abovetnentianed,  it  is  laid 
to  he  courier  or  liner  than  the  llandard. 

ALLUSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
whereby  iomething  is  applied  to,  or  uniUr- 
llood  of  another,  on  account  of  fume  lirai- 
litudc  between  them. 

ALMANAC,  a  table  containing  a  ca- 
lendarot  days  and  months,  the  riling  and 
letting  of  the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon, 
the  eehpfes  of  both  luminaries,- &c. 

ALMO ND-TRjiE,  Amygdalus ,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  the  name  of  adiilinct  genus  of  trees, 
with,  rofaceous  flowers,  and  an  oblong  iro¬ 
ny  fruit,  in  which  is  inclofed  a  kernel  of 
the  fame  lhape. 

Almond-trees  have  a  beautiful  eftedl  in 
a  garden,  while  they  continue  in  bloom, 
and  are  accordingly  cultivated  in  this 
country  more  for  the  fake  of  thoT  flowers 
than  their  fruit  :  though  the  latter  are  alia 
well  worth  attending  to,  and  may,  with, 
proper  care,  in  a  well-fheltered  warm  litu- 
ation,  he  produced  very  good  in  England. 
The  blofloms  of  thefe  trees  often  appear 
in  February,  when  the  fpring  is  forward  : 
but  it  Irolt  comes  oil  while  they  are  out, 
their  beauty  is  of  ihort  duration,  for  they 
are  foon  dellroyed,  and  produce  very  little 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  trees 
do  not  flower  till  late  in  March,  they  lel- 
dom  fail  of  bearing  plenty  of  almonds, 
many  of  which  will  be  v.-vy  fweet,  and  fit 
for  the  table  when  green  ;  but  they  will 
not  keep  long. 

ALMONDS,  the  fruit  of  the  almond- 
tree.  There  are  two  kinds  of  almonds, 
fweet  and  bitter.  The  great  ell  quantity 
of  both  forts  are  produced  in  Syria,  Bar¬ 
bary,  Turkey,  Spain,  Italy,  the  illand 
Cypres,  and  France.  In  England,  three 
forts  of  almonds  are  diftinguilhed,  fmall 
Bhrbary  almonds,  long  Jordan  almonds, 
and  ihort,  broad,  Sp.nilli  or  Valencia  al¬ 
monds. 

The  medical  .ufes  of  fweet  almonds  are, 
to -foften  and  obtund  acrimony,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  refinous  fubllances  foluble  in  water, 
and  in  the  animal  fluids..  The  relins  of 
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)atap,  fcammony,  and  others,  triturated 
with  almonds,  difiolve  in  water  into  an 
emullion,  and  in  this  form  Operate  effec¬ 
tually, w  thout  producing  the  violent  gripes 
and  other  dangerous  confequences,  which 
they  never  fail  to  do  when  given  by  them* 
felves.  Bitter  almonds  are  poilonous  to 
animals,  particularly  to  birds.  In  the 
Human  body,  they  act  as  relolvents  and 
aperients.  Sweetened  with  fugar.or  made 
into  aiv  emuliion,  they  are  con  fide  red  as 
diuretic,  and  an  anthelmintic  ;  but  learn 
-to  be  too  dangerous  a  medicine  to  be  given 
with  fafetv,  there  being  in  fiances  of  cor¬ 
dial  Ipints  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds 
proving  poilonous  to  the  human  fpecies. 

ALMONER,  an  officer  appointed  to 
diltribute  alms  to  the  poor. 

Lord  ALMONER,  or  Lord  high  AL¬ 
MONER  of  England  is  an  ecclcfialtical  of¬ 
ficer,  general lv  a  biihop,  who  has  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  deodunds,  and  the  goods  of 
felos  de  le,  which  he  is  todillribute  among 
the  poor.  He  has  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  cultoni,  the  power  of  giving  the 
ftrll  diih  from  the  king’s  table  to  whatever 
podr  perl'on  he  pleafcs,  or,  inilead  of  it,  an 
aims  in  monev. 

ALNAGE,  or  AULNAGE,  the  mea- 
furing  of  woollen  manufactures  with  an 
ell. 

ALNAGER,  a  public  officer,  vhofe 
duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  aifize  of  all 
woollen  cloth,  fix  feals  upon  the  various 
p’eccs,  and  collect  the  alnage-duty  for  the 
Ling. 

ALOOF,  In  navigation,  keep  aloof, 
(commonly  called  keep  the  luff)  is  the  j 
command  given  by  the  pilot  or  officer  to 
the  helmfmari,  to  direct  the  Ihip’s  courle 
nearer  the  wind,  or  nearer  that  point  of 
the  compafs  which  the  wind  blows  from. 
This  phrafe  probably  regards  the  dangers 
of  alee-ihore,  from^which  the  pilot  might 
order  the  helmfman  to  li  keep  aloof.” 

ALOE,  in  botHTiy,  a  genus  of  plants, 
with  a  liliaceous  flower,  confiding  of  one 
tubular  leaf,  divided  into  fix  deep  fegments 
at  the  edge.  In  fome  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  the  cup,  and  in  others  the  piftil,  fi¬ 
nally  becomes  a  fruit,  or  feed-veffel,  of  an 
oblong  cylindric  form  divided  into  three 
cells,  containing  flat  l'emicircular  feeds. 
The  foil  in  which  thele  plants  thrive  bell 
is  on  half  freih  light  earth  from  a  common, 
(and  if  the  turf  is  taken  with  it,  and  rot¬ 
ted,  it  is  much  better,)  the  red  fbould  be 
white  fea-fand,  and  lifted  lime-rnbbilh,  of 
each  of  thefe  two  a  fourth  part  ;  mix  thele 
together  fix  or  eight  months  at  leaf!  before 
it  is  u fed, obferving  to  turn  it  over  often  in 
this  time.  The  firll  lpccies  of  aloes  is  very 
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hardy,  in  refipefil  to  cold  ;  arid  Inis,  in 
mild  winters,  endured  abroad,  being  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  very  di'v  foil,  and  under  a  loath 
wall  ;  but,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed 
in  hard  trolls,  they  general! v  are  kept  in 
pots  or  tubs  in  a  common  green -houfe, 
with  oranges,  myrtles,  See.  but  mull  have 
very  little  moiflure  in  winter.  Moll  of  the 
other  lorts  are  better  preferved  in  an  airy 
glais-cale,  m  which  there  is  a  llove  to 
make  a  little  fire  in  very  bad  Weather,  to 
dry  and  warm  the  air  in  foggv,  cold,  or 
wet  weather,  and  to  prevent  the  frail  front 
entering  the  houfe.  Th.e  fifth,  fixth, 
l'eyenth,  eighteenth,  thirty-fourth,  and 
thirty-hUii  lorts,  require  a  greater  lhare  of 
heat  to  prelerve  them. in,  winter,  and  Ihould 
be  let  in  a  good  llove,  and  kept  nearly  to 
the  degree  of  heat  marked  (upon  Mr. 
Howlers  Botanical  Thermometers')  tern- 
perate.  Indeed,  moll  of  the  other  forts 
may  be  kept  in  the  fame  temperature  of 
heat  in  winter  ;  hut  then  you  mull  ob- 
terve,  that  the  greater  the  heat  is  in  win¬ 
ter,  in.  which  you  keep  them,  the  more 
water  they  will  require  :  and,  if  they  are 
well  managed  in  this  heat,  they  will  grow 
very  much  in  winter  ;  therefore  great  care 
mult  he  taken  in  the  fevere  Cold,  that  it 
doth  not  enter  the  houfe,  nor  that  the 
heat  be  at  that  time  lellened  ;  as  alfo  how 
you  begin  to  give  them  air  in  the  lpring  ; 
for  the  extreme  parts  of  the  plants  will 
be  rendered  very  tender,  by  their 
growing  freely  in  winter  ;  and  the 
leall  check  to  their  growth,  at  that  fea- 
l‘>n,  is  very  often  their  delfruclion.  MolV 
of  the  African  lorts  of  aloes  produce  flow¬ 
ers  With  us  annually,  when  grown  to  a 
luiheient  fizc,  which  is  generally  the  fe¬ 
cund,  and  feldom  marc  than  the  third 
year  after  planting  from  off-fets  ;  but  the 
American  aloes  (which,  for  the  moll  part, 
produce  their  flower-items  immediately 
lrotn  the  center  of  the  plant)  feldom  flower 
till  they  are  of  a  conflderable  age,  and  this 
but  «mce  during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  for 

when  the  flower  flems  be  .yin  to  llioot  from 
#  *.» 

the  middle  of  the  plant  (whichfor  the  moll 
part,  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  grows  to  a  great 
height),  it  draws  all  the  moillure  and  nou- 
rifnment  from  the  leaves  ;  lo  that,  as  that 
advances,  the  leaves  decay  ;  and,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  blown,  l'carce  any  of  the 
leaves  remain  alive  ;  but,  whenever  this 
happens,  the  old  root  fends  forth  a  nume¬ 
rous  quantity  of  oil-lets  far  increale  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  this  time,  that  fome  of  thefe 
forts  can  be  increafed,  efpccially  the  fe- 
cotid,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  le- 
venrh  lorts,  which  never  produce  any 
young  plants  until  they  flower;  at  which 

time 
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dm’  the  flower-item  of  the  feventh  fort  E 
belet  with  l'mall  heads  from  bottom  to  top, 
which,  being  taken  oft,  and  planted,  will 
grow  as  Well  as  fuckers  from  the  roots. 
This  aloe,  which  with  us  feidom  makes  a 
very  large  plant,  hath  yet  produced  flower* 
ftems  of  a  considerable  fize,  a n'd  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  iittle  lels  than 
thole- of  the  large  fort.  I  cannot  here  for- 
bear  taking  notice  of  a  vulgar  error  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  large  American  aloe  :  which 
is,  that  it  never  flowers  till  it  is  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  ;  but  this  is  a  miftake  ; 
fince  we  have  had  feveral  of  them  flower 
in  England,  fome  of  which  were  known 
not  to  exceed  fifty  years  old,  and  others 
which  flowered  many  years  ago,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  in  England  fo  long 
as  to  arrive  at  that  age,  fince  they  were 
thought  too  tender  for  our  climate  at  that 
time,  when  green-houfes  were  not  known; 
as  may  be  feen  bv  looking  into  Gerrard’s 
.and  Parkinfon’s  Herbals.  Thofe  who  are 
deiirous  of  having  this  fort  of  aloe  flower, 
.may,  bv  giving  the  plants  large  tubs  for 
their  roots  to  fpread,  greatly  promote  their 
growth  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  plants,  their  flowering  is  haften- 
ed  ;  for  the  bud  being  formed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plants,  when  the  number  of 
leaves  which  enfold  it  are  thrown  oft',  the 
item  will  advance  :  lo  that  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  the  plants  grow  fall,  they 
produce  flowers  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ;  and  in  the  Well-Indies,  where 
they  grow  falter,  in  feven  or  eight.  The 
African  aloes,  for  the  moll  part,  aftord 
plenty  of  fuckers,  by  which  they  are  in- 
creal'ed';  but  thofe  few  that  do  not  may  be 
molt  of  them  propagated,  by  taking  oft' 
fome  of  the  under  leaves,  laying  them  to 
dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  was  directed 
for  the  oft-fets  ;  then  plant  them  in  the 
.fame  foil  as  was  directed  for  them,  putting 
that  part  of  the  leaf  which  did  adhere  to 
the  old  plant  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  (according  to  the  fize  of  the  leaf) 
into  the  earth,  giving  them  a  little  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  about  them  :  then 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
obferving.to  fereen  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  fun,  and  give  them  gentle  refrelhings 
with  water.  The  bell  fealon  for  this  is  in 
June,  that  they  may  pufti  out  heads  before 
winter.  Miller's  Dili. 

ALOES,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  bit¬ 
ter,  gummy,  refinous,  in fpiffated  juice  ; 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  above  fpe- 
cies  of  plants'.  There  are  three  different 
forts  or  aloes  found  in  the  fhops,  diflin- 
p milted  bv  the  names  of fottitorihcy  hepatic, 
and.  caballine. 
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ALOE  Socotorina.  Socotorine  aloes  are 
brought  from  the  ill  and  Socotora,  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  wrapt  in  Ikins.  This  fort 
of  aloes  is  of  a  bright  furface,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellficid,  in  the  lump  ;  of  a  yellow- 
iih  red  colour,  with  a  purplifh  call  :  when 
reduced  into  powder,  of  a  golden  colour. 
It  is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter  ;  lotne- 
whac  pliable  in  the  furnmer,  and  loftens 
betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  taile  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  rin  aromatic  flavour,  but 
not  fuificient  to  prevent  its  being  difagree- 
able  :  the  fine]  1  is  not  very  un  plea  fan  f, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

ALOE  Hepatica.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes, 
or  common  aloes,  are  generally  brought 
from  Barbadoes  ;  the  bell  fort  in  large 
gourd  iheils  ;  an  inferior  kind  in  pots 5 
and  a  Hill  yrorle  in  calks  ;  and  extracted 
from  the  aloe diof cordis  ct  alicrutn ,  of  Sloane. 
This  is  darker-coloured  than  theioregmng. 
It  is  generally  drier  and  more  compact  ; 
though  fometimes,  efpecially  the  calk  fort, 
quite  loft  and  clammv.  Its  fmell  is  much 
ltronger  and  more  dilagreeable  ;  the  taile 
intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little 
or  nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  ol  the 
focotori  ne. 

ALOE  Caballina.  Caballine,  or  hotfe 
alloes,  are  prepared,  probably,  from  the 
aloe  guenienjls  cabaUina' vulgar  i  Jimilis  fed  tot  a 
maculata ,  and  not,  as  is  generally  iuppofed, 
from  the  foeces  of  the  hepatic;  the  differ¬ 
ence  not  being,  in  purity,  but  in  quality. 
It  is  eafilv  dillinruifhed  from  both  the 
foregoing  by  its  llrong  rank  fmell  :  m 
other  refpedts  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  hepatic;  and  is,  not  unlrequently,  fold 
in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  fo 
pure  and  bright  as  fcarce  to  be  dillingtidh- 
able  by  the  eye,  even  from  the  focotoriue; 
but  its  oifenfive  fmell  readily  betrays  it  : 
and  if  this  alfo  fhould  be  diflipated  by  art, 
its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer 
aloes  will  be  a  fuificient  criterion.  - 

Aloes  is  a  llimulating  cathartic  hitter; 
taken  in  fuificient  doles  to  purge  efleftual- 
ly,  as  two  fcruples  or  a 'dram,  it  occalions 
commonly  a  great  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  lometimes  a  difeharge  of  blood.  In 
fmaller  doles,  of  ten  or  twelve  grains,  re- 
peated  once  or  twice  a  dav,  it  not  only  eva¬ 
cuates  the  firll  paffages,  but  attenuates  and 
dilfolves  vifeid  humours  in  the  remoter 
parts  ;  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  promotes  the  menftrual  and 
hemorrhoidal  fluxes  ;  its  continued  ufs 
renders,  the  blood  fenfibly  more  fluid,  as 
appears  on  venxfeilion.  For  a  time,  in 
thefe  final  1  doles,  it  does  not  aft  by  flool  ; 
but  at  length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofenefs, 
of  longer  continuance  than  that  occafioned 
P  ,  by 
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t>v  moft  other  purgatives :  hence  its  utili- 
ty  in  habitual  coltivenefs.  This  Simulat¬ 
ing  cathartic  is  particularly  adapted  to 
perlons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  and 
Sedentary  life,  to  cacheftic  inSifpolitions, 
and  oppreffions  of  the  ftomach  by  vifcid 
crudities  contracted  from  irregularity  :  in 
dry  bilious  habits  it  is  often  injurious,  im¬ 
moderately  heating  the  blood,  or  inflaming 
the  bowels.  This  bitter  juice  is  accounted 
deftructive  to  worms,  (or  to  the  matter 
which  favours  their  production)  whether 
taken  internally,  or  applied  in  plaiflers  to 
the  umbilical  region.  It  is  powerfully 
antifeptic  •;  and  commonly  made  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  tinCtures  and  balfams  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  or  putrid 
lores. 

ALOETICS,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  medicines,  whofe  bafis  or  principle  in¬ 
gredient  is  aloes. 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  anfwering  to  our 
A.  As  a  numeral  it  ftands  for  one,  hence 
alpha  and  omega,  being  the  firft  and  lait 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  are  ufed  to 
figmfy  the  eternitv  of  God. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuttomary 
feries  of  the  feveral  letters  of  a  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  alpha  and 
beta,  the  firft  and  fecond  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  The  number  of  letters 
is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  different 
languages.  The  Engliih  alphabet  contains 
2.4  letters  exclnfive  of  the  j  and  *v  confo- 
mant  ;  the  French-  23  ;  'the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each  ; 
the  Arabic  28  ;  the  Peril  an  31  ;  the 
Turkilh  33  ;  the  Georgian  36  ;  the  Cop¬ 
tic  32  ;  the  Mufcovlte  43  ;  the  Greek  24  ; 
the  Latin  22  ;  the  Sclavonic  27  ;  the 
Dutch  26  ;  the  Spaniih  27  ;  the  Italian 
20  ;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian,  each 
202  ;  the  Indians  of  Bengal  21  :  the  Ba¬ 
ra  mefe  x 9.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly 
fpeaxing,  no  alphabet  :  their  letters  are 
words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  80,000. 

ALPHAKE  F,  a  table  of  the  ufual  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alpha!)  t,  with  the  correipon- 
dent  fecret  characters,  and  other  blank 
fivmbols  intended  to  render  the  writing 
more  difficult  to  be  decyphered. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants,  a 
Find  of  index,  with  the  twenty -four  let¬ 
ters  in  their  natural  order,  in  which  are 
written  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  open 
accounts,  referring  to  the  folios  pf  the 
ledger. 

ALPH ABETICAL,  belonging  to,  or 
placed  in  thp  order  of,  the  alphabet. 
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ALPHONS1N,  in  iurgery,  an  inftru- 
ment  tor  extracting  bullets  out  of  gun- 
ihot  wounds. 

*  ALPS,  a  large  chain  of  mountains 
remarkable  for  their  extent  and  hei  ght. 
They  begin  on  the  fide  of  France,  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Monaco,  be¬ 
tween  the  ftate  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  and 
terminate  in  the  gulph  of  Cornaro,  which 
makes  part  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  They 
bound  Italy  on  the  weft  and  north,  and 
ieparate  it  from  France  and  Germany. 
The  mountains  are  very  broad,  for  they 
contain  all  the  county  of  Nice,  and  Up¬ 
per  Provence,  alrnoft  all  Dauphiny,  Savoy, 
le  Valais,  Swifl'erland,  the  country  of  the 
Griffins,  Tirol,  the  bilhoprics  of  Trent 
and  Brixen  ;  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltz- 
burg,  Carinthia,  and  Carniok.  Thete 
mountains  were  formerly  divided  into  l'e- 
veral  parts,  called  x.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  from  Monaco  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  as  far  as  mount  VLlo, 
where  is  the  fource  of  the  Po.  2.  The 
Cottian  Alps,  which  extend  from  mount 
Vilo  to  mount  Ccnis,  between  Dauphiny 
and  Piedmont.  3.  The  Greek  Alps, 
which  reach  from  mount  Cenis,  between 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  far  as  St.  Bernard. 

4.  1  he  Pennine  Alps  :  theie  reach  into 
the  country  of  the  Valais,  between  Great 
St.  Bernard  and  mount  St.  Gothard  ; 

5.  The  High  Alps  :  it  is  called  Sr.  Go¬ 
thard,  and  is  between  the  Valais,  Swifter- 

land.the  Grilons.and  the  Milanel’e.  6.  The 
'  '  * 

Lcpontian  Alps,  on  the  louth  of  the  High. 
Alps,  between  the  ffituces  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lake  Major.  7.  The  Rhetic 
Alps,  on  the  eaft-lide  of  the  High  Alps, 
between  the  Griffins  and  the  Valtelins. 
8.  The  Tridentine  Alps,  between  Tirol 
and  the  bilhopnc  of  Trent,  on  the  eafr- 
'  fide  of  the  Rhetic  Alps;  9.  The  Novic 
Alps,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Tridentine,  be-* 
tweer.  the  archbilhopric  of  Strafburgh  and 
the  ftate  of  Venice.  10.  The  Carnic  Alps, 
which  reach  from  the  jburce  of  the  Tra- 
jamento  to  that  of  the  Lifonzo.  11.  The 
Julian  Alps  ;  thefe  are  mo  ft  eafterly  of 
all,  and  reach  from  the  river  Lilonzo  to 
the  gulph  ot  Cornero.  In  this  part  are 
the  Monti  della  Vena,  which  lies  to  the 
ffiuth  of  the  lake  (L'zirnics,  and  the  Mon¬ 
ti  de  Charfo,  which  are  towards  the 
county  of  Gorizs,  and  the  city  of  Tricft. 
Theie  are  fo  called  from  Julius  Ccefar, 
who  was  the  firft  that  lead  an  army  over 
them. 

ALSINE,  chickweed,  in  botany,  a 
fmall,  creeping,  juicy  herb  ;  annual,  yet 
common  in  all  times  of  the  velar  in  lhady 
cultivated  ground. 

ALTAR, 
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ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  facrifices 
cr  offerings, ■  were  anciently  made  to  iome 
deity.  The  Scripture  in  fame  plades  (peaks 
of  altars  ere  Red  bv  the  patriarchs,  with¬ 
out  tlelcribing  the  form  or  matter  of  them. 
1  he  altar  which  Jacob  let  up  at  BethneJ, 
was  a  Hone  which  had  fefved  him  for  a 
pillow.  Gideon  facTi  fired  upon  nothing 
better  than  a  Hone  which  was  before  his 
houfe.  The  altar  which  Moles  enjoined 
Joihua  to  build  upon  mount  Ebal,  Was  to 
be  or  unpohlhed  Hone  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  thole  which  were  built  af¬ 
terwards  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David, 
were  of  the  fame  HruRure.  The  altar 
which  Solomon  erected  in  the  temple  was 
of  brafs,  but  filled,  as  it  is  believed,  with 
rough  Hones.  Laltly,  that  which  was 
built  at  Jerufalein  by  Zerqbbabel,  and 
other  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon, 
was  only  of  rough  Hones  :  nor  was  that 
which  the  Maccabees  rebuilt  any  better. 

ALTAR  of  Incenfe.  This  was  a  fmall 
table  of  ffnrtim-wood,  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in  length,  another 
in  Width,  aftd  two  in  height.  At  the 
lour  corners  of  it  were  four  kinds  of  horns, 
and  all  round  a  little  border  and  crown 
ovet  it. 

Altar,  or  table,  for  the  Ihew-breacI,  was 
a  lmall  table  of  Ihittim-wood,  covered 
With  plates  of  gold,  having  a  little  bor¬ 
der  round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture.  It 
was  two  cubits  long,  one  cubit  wide,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  height.  It  was  placed 
in  the  Holy.  Upon  this  table,  every 
fabbath-day,  were  put  twelve  loaves  with 
lalt  and  incenfe. 

ALTAR  of  Burnt-offerings .  This  was 
a  kind  of  coffer  of  Ihittim-wood,  covered 
■with  brafs  plates.  It  was  five  cubits  fquare, 
and  three  in  height.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  altar  there  was  an  appearance  as  it 
were  of  four  horns,  covered  with  the  fame 
metal  as  the  refi  of  the  altar.  Within  the 
depth  or  hollow  of  it  was  a  grate  of  brafs, 
on  which  the  fire  was  made  ;  through 
this  fell  the  afhes  in  proportion  as  they 
iricreafed  upon  the  altar,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  below  within  a  pan  which  was 
placed  under  it.  At  the  four  corners  of 
this  grate  were  four  rings,  and  four  chains, 
Which  kept  it  up  at  the  four  horns  of  the 
altar  abovementioned.  As  this  altar  was 
portable,  Moles  had  rings  made  ahd 
fallened  to  the  fides  of  it,  into  which 
were  put  Haves  of  Ihittim-wood,  overlaid 
with  brafs,  by  the  help  whereof  it  was 
removed  from  place  to  place.  Such  was 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle  e refled  by  Mofes  in  the 
v.'ilJernels  :  but  in  Solomon’s  temple  it 
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was  much  larger.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  according  to  the  rabbins,  was  a 
large  ms(s  all  built  of  rough  and  unpo- 
lilhed  Hones,  the  balls  whereof  was  thirty- 
two  cubits,  or  forty-eight  feet  lquare. 
See  Plate  If.  fa  r.  " 

The  heathens  made  their  altars  at  fir  ft 
only  of  turf:  hut  afterwards  they  were 
made  of  Hone,  of  marble,  of  wood,  and 
even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in  the 
illand  of  Delos.  The  figure  of  them,  as 
well  a*  the  materials,  was  different  ; 
they  were  always  turned  towards  the  caff, 
and  Hood  lower  than  the  ffatues  of  the 
gods,  which  were  placed  upon  the  bales 
above  the  altar,  which  was  generally- 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers  ;  thofe  of 
Apollo  with  laurel  ;  thofe  of  Hercules 
with  poplar  ;  Jupiter’s  with  oak  ;  Venus’s 
with  myrtle  ;  and  thofe  of  Minerva  with 
olive.  The  altars  were  ufually  confe- 
crated  with  oil,  which  was  poured  upon 
them. 

The  height  of  altars  differed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  gods  to  whom  they 
were  conlecrated  :  for  the  Celeflial 
Gods,  had  their  altars  raifed  to  a  very 
great  height  above  the  ground.  To 
the  terreffrial  gods  and  heroes,  the/ 
facrificed  upon  altars  almoff  clofe  to  the 
ground  5  and  they  dug  a  hole  in. the  earth 
for  thofe  of  the  infernal  gods.  Before 
temples  were  in  ule,  altars  were  erected 
fometimes  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the 
highways,  and  fometimes  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  :  and  it  was  cuHontary  to  en¬ 
grave  upon  them  the  name,  a  proper  en- 
lign,  and  character  of  the  deity  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated. 

ALTAR,  the  communion  table  in  the 
reformed  churches. 

ALTERATIVES,  or  ALTERATIVE 
medicines,  fuch  medicines  as  correct  the 
had  qualities  of  the  animal  fluids,  with¬ 
out  occafioning  any  fenfible  evacuation. 

ALTERNATE,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fignifies  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  or 
things,  as  futceed  each  other  by  turns. 

ALTERNATE,  in  botany,  implies 
fuch  a  dipofition  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant, 
that  the  firH  on  one  fide  of  a  branch 
Hands  higher  than  the  firlt  on  the  other 
fide  ;  the  fecond  the  fame,  and  lo  on  to 
the  top. 

ALTERNATE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid 
with  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  quar¬ 
ters.  Thus  the  firH  and  fourth  quarters, 
and  the  fecond  and  third,  are  ufually  of 
the'  fame  nature,  and  are  thence  called 
alternate  quarters. 

ALTERNATE  Angles,  in  geometry* 
are  thofe  acute  or  obtufe  angles  which  are 
F  a  oppofite 
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oppofije  to  each  other,  and  fc>rme4  by  a 
right  line  cutting  twg  parallel  r’ght  Jincs. 

Alligation  ALTERNATE,  See  Al- 
l  igatios7. 

ALTERNATE  Ratio,  or  Proportion, 
is  where  the  antecedent  of  the  one  ratio 
is  to  its  confequent,  as  the  antecedent  of 
another  to  its  confequent  ;  the  very  fame 
ratio,  in  this  cafe,  holding  alternately 
in  reipect  of  the'antecedents  to  each  ot|ier, 
and  the  conlequents  to  each  other. 

Thus,  if  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D  ;  then  al¬ 
ternately  A  :  C  :  :  B  :  D.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Proport  ion. 

ALTE  R  N  A  T  I  O  N,  a  fucceffion  in 

terms. 

This  is  alfo  called  permutation,  See. 
and  is  eafiiv  found  bv  a  continual  multi- 
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plication  ot  all  the  numbers,  beginning 
at  unity.  Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  know 
how  many  changes  or  alterations  can  be 
rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers 
i,  i,  3,  4,  5,  6,  continually  one  into  a- 
nother,  and  (he  lad  product  gives  the 
number  of  changes,  in  this  cafe,  72.0. 
See  Change. 

ALTERNATIVE,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  nearly  the  fame  as  alternate.  See 
Alternate. 

ALTH/EA,  Marjhmallo w{,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  It  grows  wild  in  marlhes, 
and  other  mold  places,  though  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  near  the  end  of 
fummer. 

Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
marlhmallow-root  is  of  the  moll  general 
ufe,  for  obtunding  and  incraffating  acri¬ 
monious  thin  fluids,  in  tickling  coughs 
from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and  lungs, 
in  hoarfenefs,  erofions  of  the  ltomach  and 
inteilines,  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine, 
and  for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  paf- 
fages  in  nephritic  and  calculous  complaints. 
The  root  is  fometimes  given  in  powder, 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  in  conjundlion  with  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  fimilar  intention,  ,as  gum 
tragacanth,  flarch,  kc.  It  is  rather  too 
bulky,  however,  lor  this  form  ;  and  may 
in  moll  cafes,  be  taken  better  in  that  of 
an  infuiion  or  decoflion,  lweetencd  with 
liquorice  :  an  ounce  of  the  dry  root  is  Suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  water, 
a  large  proportion  rendering  the  liquor 
difagreeabfy  ill  my.  A  fyrup,  made  by 
boiling  a  pound  ol  the  frelh  roots  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted, 
peeking  out  the  deco£tion,  and  after  fet¬ 
tling  for  a  night,  boiling  it  down  with 
four  pounds  of  tine  fugar  till  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  fix  pounds,  is  kept  in,  the  * 


fhops,  and  employed  occasionally  in  "  fbrae 
dilorders  of  the  bread,  and  for  lweetening 
emollient  decoftions  in  nephritic  cafes. 
Lewis's  Hijiory  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

-LALTHfEA,  in  fabulous  hillorv,  the 
wile  of  EEueas,  king  of  Calidonia,  and 
mother  of  Meleager,  who  threw  into  the 
fire  the  fatal  brand,  on  which,  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Deitinies,  the  life  of  her  fon 
depended. 

ALTIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring 
altitudes  or  heights,  accedible  or  inacctf- 
fible.  Se.e  A l  t  1  t  udk. 

ALTITUDE,  Altitudo,  in  geometry, 
the  third  di  men  lion  of  body,  confidered 
with  regard  to  its  elevation  above  the 
ground  ;  called  alfo  height  or  depth. 

ALTITUDE  of  a  fgure,  is  the  didance 
of  its  vertex  from  its  bafe,  or  the  length 
of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  irom  the1  vertex 
to  the  bafe. 

ALTITUDE,  in  optics,  the  angle  fub- 
tended  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  eve, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  vilual  ray 
emitted  from  an  objeft  to  the  eye. 

ALTITUDE  of  the  Eye,  in.  perspective, 
a  right  line  let  fall  from  the  eye  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  geometrical  plane. 

ALTITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  the  di-, 
dance  of  the  fun  ordar  from  the  horizon. 
This  altitude  is  meal  tired  by  an  arch  of 
a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  the- 
point  where  the  fun  or  dar  then  is,  and 
the  horizon. 

Apparent  ALTITUDE,  of  any  hea¬ 
venly  objeef,  is  the  arch  of  a  vertical 
circle  intercepted  between  the  fenliblc 
horizon  and  the  centre  of  the  obiedt. 

True  ALTITUDE  is  the  arch  of  a 
vertical  circle  comprehended  between  the- 
center  of  the  objedt  and  the  rational  ho¬ 
rizon. 

The  true  altitudes  cf  the  fun  and  pla¬ 
nets  differ  but  very  little  from  t f  e i r  ap¬ 
parent  altitudes  ;  becaufe  of  their  great 
didances  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  earth’s  fenv.-diameier, 
when  compared  thereto  :  but  the  di  da  nee 
between  the  true  and  apparentaltitudeof  the 
moon  is  very  considerable,  it  fometimes 
amounting  to  upwards  of  30  minutes. 

Meridian  ALTITUDE  cf  the  Sun,  Pla¬ 
net,  ox  Star,  an  arch  of  the  meridian  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  horizon  and  the 
center  of  the  objedl. 

ALTITUDE  of  the  Pole  is  the  height 
of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  or  an  arch, 
of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the 
pole  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  it-  always  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  dn- 
tauce.  of  the  pole. from  the  zenith  of  the 
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place,  is  always  the  complement  of  -the 
latitude  thereof. 

ALTITUDE  of  th s  Equinofii&l  is  the 
elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the 
horizon,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude,  or  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  altitude  of  the  pole. 

Refraction  of  ALTITUDE  is  an  arch 
of  a  vertical  circle,  as  S  s  (plate  VI.  fig. 
3.)  whereby  the  altitude  S  E,  of  a  liar, 
or  other  body,  is  increafed  by  means  ot 
the  refraction. 

ALTITUDE,  in  cofmography,  is  the 
perpendicular  height  of  an  object,  or  its 
diftance  from  the  horizon,  upwards. 

The  altitudes  of  objects,  fituated  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  are  either  acceliiblc 
or  inaccefiible. 

Accffible  ALTITUDES  of  an  Objett,  is 
that  whofe  bale  vou  can  have  acceis  to, 
i.  e.  meafure  the  neared:  diftance  between 
your  llation  and  the  foot  of  the  object  on 
the  ground. 

To  take  an  accefftble  ALTITUDE,  letC 
(plate  VI.  fig.  1.)  reprefent  a  tower  Land¬ 
ing  upon  level  ground,  whofe  height  is 
required  ;  with  a  chain  or  ftuft  of  a  known 
length,  meafure  the  diftance  between  your 
£tations  at  E  and  D,  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
which  fuppofe  equal  to  160  feet  ;  then 
holding  the  quadrant  in  an  horizontal  po¬ 
rtion,  look  through  the  fights  at  the 
tower,  and  whyre  the  vifual  ray  terminates 
make  a  mark,  as  at  A,  which  will  lhew 
the  height  of  the  eve  above  D,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tower  ;  then  elevate  the  in- 
ftrument,  till  C,  the'  top  of  the  tower, 
is  keen  through  the  fights.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  the  triangle  B  AC  is  formed 
by  tbel'e  three  lines,  viz.  B  A  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  obferver’s  eye  from  the 
tower,  A  C  the  height  of  the  tower  above 
his  eve,  and  B  C  a  line  drawn  from  his 
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eye  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  In  this  tri¬ 
angle  the  angle  A  is  a  right  one  by  the 
l'appofition  the  angle  B.  is  tound  by  the 
quadrant,  which  fuppofe  70°,  and  the 
meafure  of  one  fide,  B  A,  is  known,  viz. 
160  feet;  whence  A  C  may  be  eafily 
found  :  for  if  B  A  be  made  radius,  then 
A  C  will  be  the.  tangent  of  the  angle 
C  B  A.  Therefore,  as  radius  :  A  B  : : 
rang  aug.  ABC:  A  C— 440  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  if.  A  D,  the  height  of  the  ob¬ 
ferver’s  eye  from  the  ground,  be  added, 
you  will  have  the  whole  height  of  the 
tower  C  D. 

An  aoceffble  ALTITUDE  may  alfo  be 
meal'ured  geometrically,,  without, the  help 
of  the  quadrant,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Swppofe.it  were  required  to  had  the 
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height  of  the  tree  C  D,  (plate  VI.  fig.  2.} 
plant  a  ftaft,  as  E  B,  ot  a  known  length7 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  ;  then,  ly-r 
ing  proftrate  on  your  face,  move  yourlelf 
forwards  or  backwards  till  the  top  of  then 
ftaft'  E  be. in  a  right  line  with  that  of  the. 
tree  at  D  :  meafure  the  diftance  from  the. 
eve  at  A  to  the  ftaft  at  B,  and  alio  from 'A 
to  the  foot  ol  the  tree  at  C  :  then,  becptife 
the  triangles  ABE  and  AC.D  are  fimi- 
lar,  it  will  be,  .as  A  B  :  AC  :  :  B  E: 

C  D,  the  height  of  the  tree  required. 

Inacceffible,  ALTITUDE  of  an  Objcfi,  is 
that  when  the  foot  or  bottom  cannot  be 
approached  by  reafon  of  fome  impediment. 

To  take  an  inaccefftble  ALTITUDE  ;  let 
AB  (plate  VI.  fg.  6.)  be  a  tower,  whole 
height  is  required  :  to  do  this  make  choice 
of  two  ftations,  D  and  C,  in  the  fame . 
right  line  with  B  ;  then  meafure  the  ftati- 
onarv  diftance  DC,  and  with  a  ouaurant, 
or  other  proper  inftrumenf,-  take  the  angles  : 
D  and  C,  as  before  in  acceilible  altitude. 
Now  the  two  vifual  lines  D  A  and  C  A, 
together  with  the  diftance  DC, -from  an 
oblique-angled  triangle,  wherein  there 
are  given  the  three  angles  D,  A  C  D,  and 
DAC;  for  the  difference-  of  the  obierved 
angles  is  equal  to  the-  angle  C  A  D. 
Therefore  fay,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
C  A  D  is  to  C  D-,  fio  is  the  fine  of-  the 
angle  ADC  to  AC.  Then,  radius:  . 
AC::  line  <  AC  B :  A  B,  the  height 
of  the  tower  required.  • 

find  the  inaccefiible  -ALTITUDE  of 
an.  Ohjeci  fiandif.g  upon  an  Hill.  Let  A  K 
(plate  \  l- fig-  4.)  be  a  tower  upon  a  hi  11$ 
whofe  height  is  required  to  be  found  on  the 
plane  at  the  foot  of  the  hill :  firft  make 
choice  of  two  ftations,  as  D,  C,  in  a 
right  line  with  the  object,  and  at  D  take 
the  angle  AD  B,  then  meafure  the  dis¬ 
tance  DC,  and  at  C  take  the  angles  ACB 
and  K  C  B.  Now,  in  the  oblique  trian¬ 
gle  A  DC,  we  have  the  bafe  D  C  and  the 
angles  given,  to  find  AC,  (as  in  the  fore¬ 
going  propofition)  which  being  obtained, 
we  lhali  have  radius-:  A  C  :  :  fine  < 
B  AC  :  BC.  whence  A  B  mav  be  found: 
laftly,  as  radius  :  tang,  of  the  obferved 
angle  KC  B  ::  BC  :  RE,  which  fub- 
tracted  from  A  B,  leaves  AK  the  height 
required. 

The  method  of  taking  confiderablc  fer- 
reftrial  altitudes,  of  which  thofe  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  greateft,  by  means  of  the 
barometer,  is  very  eafy.  and  expeditious. 
This  is  done  by  obfervingy  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  hmv  much  the  mercury  lias 
fell  below  what  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mouiwain.  See  the  article  Barometer. 

ALUM, 
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ALUM,  Alumen ,  in  natural  hjflcrv,  a 
femi-tranfpafent,  auftei'e,  lfyptic  fait,  com¬ 
piled  ot  the  vitriolic  acid,- end  a  certain 
earth,  found  in  all  the  argillaceous  foflils 
hitherto  examined.  The  greateft quantities 
of  this  fait  are  art’ffcially  produced  from 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  whole  nature 
and  Com  portion  are  little  known. 

The  reddifh  Roman  alum  is  prepared 
from  a  reddifh  Hone  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in 
the  Ecclefiaflieal  State.  In  Sweden  and 
10 me  parts  of  Bohemia,  alum  is  made 
from  pyritx  and  other  ores  ;  in  England, 
at  Altfattel,  and  fundrv  other  places,  from 
bituminous  minerals  of  the  pit-coal  kind  ; 
at  Solfatara  near  Naples,  from  a  whitilh 
earth  ;  in  Milhia,  from  a  blackilh  one  ; 
at  Leowenberg  near  1'revenvvalde,  from  a 
reddifh  one  ;  and  from  different  minerals 
at  Saalfeld,  Reiehenbaeh,  Leufcrsdorff, 
SoTersdorlf,  Eliard,  Schwentzel,  Duben, 
&c.  The  pureil  and  moll  perfect  alum 
ore -is  the  reddifh  Hone  of  Tolfa  :  this  is 
laid  to  yield  alum  without  any  additional 
matter,  though  not  without  artificial  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  the  alum  obtained  from  it  is 
tinftured  with  the  reddifh  colour  of  the 
Hone.  In  its  natural  Hate  it  gives  no 
marks  of  alum;  and,  if  expofed  to  the 
arr,  it  continues  a  hard  infipid  Hone.  Cal¬ 
cined  or  roafted,  and  then  laid  for  a  time 
in  the  air,  it  becomes  by  degrees  alumi¬ 
nous,  and  gives  out  its  alum  on  being 
boiled  in  water.  This  alum  the  Italians 
call  alum  di  rocca ,  alum  made  from  a  Hone 
or  roek  ;  among  us,  the  name  alumen  ru- 
■peum,  or  rock  alum,  is  often  applied  to  the 
larger  crylfaUine  mafles,  whatever  fit  bye  el 
they  have  been  prepared  from.  The  alu¬ 
minous  pyntx  and  bitumen  require  no 
calcination,  unlefs  they  greatly  abound 
with  fulphur.  Thefe  minerals,  a t  li i'll 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  are  compact,  and 
often  bright  and  glittering:  •  they  have  no 
manner  ot  tafle,  and  d  iff  over  no  mark  of 
their  holding  any  thing  laline;  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  being  as  vet  blended  with  an  in- 
flammable  matter,  bv  which  its  aciditv 
and  all  its  laline  characters  are  deftroyed. 
On  bare  expofure  to  the  open  air,  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  is  di  Hi  pa  ted,  and  the 
acid  . is  combined  with  the  aluminous  earth 
into  a  perfect  alum,  the  Hone  at  the  fame 
time  falling  into  powder.  The  mineral, 
thus  impregnated  with  alum,  is  elixated 
or  boiled  with  water:  the  liquor  boiled 
down,  commonly  with  an  addition  of 
urine,  or  alkaline  ley,  or  both  together; 
the  clear  part  poured  oft*  and  let  to  ihoot : 
the  cryltals  if  not  futficientlv  pure,  dif- 
folved  again,  boiled  down  with  a  little  , 
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more  alkali,  and  chrv flallized  afrefh.  The 
ufe  of  the  urine  or  alkali  lalt  is  partly  to 
clarify  the  liquor,  and  precipitate  Audi 
metallic  parts  as  it  may  contain,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  give  a  body  to  the  alum,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  cryflallization  ;  the  liquor  of  it- 
fei f  would  not  fhoot,  but  either  continue 
fluid,  or  if  further  evaporated,  would 
yield  only  an  undluous  mafs*  Alkaline 
falls  are  found  to  anfwer  better  than  urine, 
and  hence  arc  now  in  molt  places  alone 
made  ufe  ot,  though  feme  Hill  retain  urine 
from  prejudice  and  ctiflom.  The  alkali 
precipitates  not  only  metallic  matters,  but 
a  grots  earth  which  would  injure  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  lalt,  and  often  alio  a  part 
ot  the  aluminous  earth  itfelf,  which  fails 
to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  fine  white 
meal,  called  at  the  works  alum  meal  ; 
this  is  to  be  rediffolved  and  cryflallized' 
atrefh.  The  mineral  remaining  after  eli- 
xation,  expofed  for  tome  years  to  the  air, 
becomes  impregnated  with  alum  again ; 
in  fome  places  this  proccfs  is  repeated  a 
third  and  fourth  time. 

1  he  alum  flates  near  York,  in  England, 
are  conliderably  iulphureous ;  by  lying 
long  in  the  air,  they  become  aluminous  of 
them  lei  ves  ;  but  to  promote  this  effect  they 
are  ulually  calcined.  The  boilers  are 
large  leaden  pans,  nine  feet  long,  five  feet 
broad,  and  two  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  the 
liquor  is  clarified  and  difpofed  to  cryftallize 
by  the  addition  of  loda,  there  called  kelp, 
and  ot  urine.  The  cryflallization  of  alum 
isuiually  performed  in  large  llrongwooden 
caiks,  whofe  Haves  and  hoops  are  all 
marked  with  numbers,  that  they  may  be 
readily  put  together  ;  in  fome  places  iron 
velfeis  are  ufed.  The  calks  being  filled 
with  the  alum  liquor  evaporated  to  a  due 
confidence,  and  fet  in  a  cold  j^lace,  the 
alum  gradually  fhoots  into  large  crvflals 
about  the  tides;  the  liquor  in  the  middle  is 
then  let  oil  by  a  cock  in  the  bottom,  the 
head  of  the  calk  knocked  out,  and  the 
v  elf  el  turned  tipfide  down,  for  the  more 
effectual  draining  oil  of  the  remaining 
liquid.  The  crvflals  are  then  dried  in  a 
warm  Hove,  and  packed  up  in  cafes;  and 
the  mother-ley,  or  uncryflallized  liquor, 
mixed  with  frefh  aluminous  levs.  Alum 
requires  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water 
to  diifolve  in,  The  lolution,  if  the  alum 
was  pure,  makes  no  change  in  the  colour 
of  lyrup  of  violets*;  but  the  common  forts*, 
change  the  fyrup  green,  by  virtue  of  the 
alkaline  fait  employed  in  their  preparati¬ 
on.  Fixed  alkalies,  volatile  alkalies,  and 
borax,  added  to  lolutions  of  alum,  preci¬ 
pitate  the  earth.  Its  tafte  is  naufeoully 
fwectilh  and  ailrlngeat.  In  cryflalliza,- 
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tion,  it  fhoots  into  large  angular  Tnafles, 
confifling  generally  ot  eleven  planes,  live 
of  which  are  hexangular  anti  fix  quadran¬ 
gular.  Burnt  ALtJM  is  nothing  more 
than  alum  expofed  to  the  action  ot  the  fire  ; 
by  which  means  it  liquefies,  and  boils  up 
like  green  vitriol  ;  and  when  its  phlegm 
is  evaporated,  forms  a  white  fpongy  brittle 
mals. 

ALUM  Water ,  a  compofition  ufed  by 
thofe  who  colour  prints,  See.  and  made  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Boil  three  ounces  of  alum,  in  a  quart 
of  ram  or  river  water,  till  the  lalt  is  dil- 
folved.  Then  take  it  iroin  the  fire,  and 
after  llanding  twenty-four  hours  to  iettlc, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  ule.  With 
this  water  they  walli  their  prints  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  colours  from  linking  into  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  give  them  a  brigheneis  which 
they  would  otherwile  want. 

ALUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
fuch  things  as  partake  of  the  nature  or 
properties  of  alum. 

ALUMINOUS  Waters,  thofe  Impreg¬ 
nated,  either  by  nature  or  art,  with  the 
virtues  of  alum.  The  fpa  at  Scarborough 
is  laid  to  be  of  the  former  kind. 

ALYSOIDES,  in  botany,  a  diltindl 
genus  of  plants,  with  cruciform  flowers, 
and  elliptical  fruit,  divided  by  an  interme¬ 
diate  membrane  into  t>  o  cells,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  rotm- 
dilh  feeds. 

ALYSSON,  orALYSSUM,  in  botany, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  called  in 
Engblh  mad-wort :  This  plant  is  laid  to 
be  aperitive  and  diaphoretic  ;  but  is  feldom 
u fed  at  prefent. 

AMAIN,  in  fca  language,  fignifies  at 
once.  Thus  to  lower  amain,  is  to  lower 
at  once,  or  let  go  the  fall  of  the  tackle. 

AMALGAMA,  in  c  hem  Airy,  a  iriafs 
of  mercury  united  and  incorporated  with 
feme  metal. 

AMALGAMATION,  in  chemiftry, 
the  operation  of  making  an  amalgama, 
or  mixing  quickfiiver  with  lome  metal. 
Trituration  is  often  fufficient  to  make  an 
amalgama;  but  a  proper  degree  of  heat 
is  alfo  of  very  confiderable  ule.  Mercury, 
amalgamated  with  a  metal,  g  ves  it  a  con¬ 
fluence  more  or  lei's  loft,  and  even  fluid, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lmaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  mercurv  employed.  All  amalga- 
mas  are  loftened  by  heat,  and  hardened  by 
cold. 

Me  rcury  is  verv  volatile  ;  va fitly  more 
fo  than  the  unfixed  metals  :  moreover,  the 
union  it  contrails  w  th  any  metal  is  not 
futficiently  intimate  to  entitle  the  new 
Compound  rel'ulting  from  the  union  to  all 
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the  properties  of  the  two  Jubilances  united; 
at  leall  with  regard  to  their  degree  of 
fixity  and  volatility;,  from  ail  which  it 
follows,  that  the  heft  and  fureff  method 
of  feparating  it  from  metals  di  Helved  by 
it,  is  to  expofe  the  amalgama  to  a  degree 
of  heat  luflicicnt  to  make  all  the  quickfii¬ 
ver  a  rife  and  evaporate;  after  which  the 
metal  remains  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
and  being  ful'ed  recovers  its  malleabi¬ 
lity. 

If  it  be  thought  proper  to  fave  the  quick¬ 
fiiver,  the  operation  mull  be  performed  in 
dole  veifi-ls,  which  will  confine  and  colled 
the  mercurial  vapours. 

Of  all  metals  gold  unites  with  mercury 
with  the  greateib  facility  ;  next  to  that 
lilver  ;  then  lead,  tin,  and  every  metal, 
except  iron  and  copper,  the  lall  of  which 
incorporates  with  quickfiiver  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  former  fcarce  at  all. 

Th>-  amalgama  of  gold  is  thus  made  : 
take  a  dram  of  the  vegulus  of  gold,  beat 
it  into  very  thin  plates,  and  upon  thefe, 
heated  in  a  crucible  red-hot,  pour  an  ounce 
of  quickfiiver,  ftir  the  matter  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  when  it  begins  to  fume,  caft  it 
into  an  earthen  pan  filled  with  water,  and 
it  will  coagulate  and  become  tradable. 
Gold  will  retain  about  thrice  its  weight  of 
mercury. 

To  make  an  amalgama  of  lead  :  melt 
clean  lead  in  an  iron  ladle,  add  to  it  an 
equal  weight  of  melted  mercury,  lbir  them 
together  with  an  iron  rod  ;  then  let  them 
cool,  and  you  will  have  an  uniform  mafs 
of  a  lilver  colour,  fomewhat  hard,  but 
growing  loner  and  fetter  by  trituration. 
Put  this  mafs  into  a  glafs  mortar,  grind 
it,  and  mix  with  it  any  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  at  pleafure,  and  it  will  unite  with  it, 
as  lalt  with  water. 

The  amalgama  of  tin  is  made  exadly  In 
the  fame  manner,  and  this  alfo  may  be 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  mercury. 

bo  have  an  amalgama  ol  copper;  take 
a  dilution  of  pure  copper  made  in  aqua¬ 
fortis,  lo  llrong  that  the  aquafortis  could 
diflolve  no ’more  of  the  metal;  dilute  the 
l'olution  with  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
fair  water;  heat  the  liquor,  and  put  it 
into  poldhed  plates  of  iron,  and  the  cop¬ 
per  will  be  precipitated  in  a  powder  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  iron  will  be  diflolved; 
proceed  thus  till  all  the  copper  is  fallen; 
pour  oft  the  liquor,  walh  the  powder  With 
hot  water,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  mfi- 
pid  ;  then  dry  the  powder,  and  grind  it 
in  a  glafs  mortar  with  an  equal  weight  of 
hot  quickfiiver,  and  they  will  unite  into 
an  amalgama,  which  will  alfo  receive. a 
further  addition  of  mercury.  An  amalga¬ 
ms 
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ma  of  copper  in  any  other  way  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make. 

Pure  filver,  precipitated  from  aquafortis, 
may  in  the  lame  manner  be  made  into  an 
’  amalgama. 

Prom  thefe  operations  we  may  perceive 
that  the  making  'of  amalgamas  is  the 
foundation  of'  the  art  of  gilding,  both  of 
gold  and  filver ;  and  that  metals,  by  that 
art,  may  be  rrn’xed,  confounded,  and  le¬ 
ered  y  concealed  among  one  another. 

AM' ALT  HE  A,  in  mythology,  the 
goat  that  Ruckled  Jupiter,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  placed  by  that  god  among  the 
Pars. 

'  AMARANTA,  or  AMARANTE,  an 
order  of  knighthood,-  in  Him  ted  in  the  year 
1653,  by  Chrirtinay  queen  of  Sweden,  in 
memory  of  a  mafqu;  ride,  in  which  Hie 
had  a llumed  that  name,  which  fignihes 
unfading,  .  or  inlVnortal.  See  plate  IV. 
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AMARANTHUS,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  iometimes  cal¬ 
led  prince’s  feather. 

Amaranthus  mi’ll  be  fown  on  a  good 
hot-bed,  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March  at  farthell  •,  and  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  '  the  plants  will  rile;  when 
you  mull'  prepare  another  hot-bed,  -co¬ 
vered  with  good  light  rich  earth,  about 
four  inches  thick  ;  then  raife  up  the  young- 
plants  with  your  linger,  lb  as  not  to  break 
oil  the  tender  roots,  and  prick  them  into' 
vour  new  hot-bed,  about  four  inches  dis¬ 
tance,  every*  way  ;  give  them  a  gentle  wa¬ 
tering  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ; 
but,,  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to 
bear  the  voting  plants  down  to  the  ground 
bv  haflv  watering',  which  rarely  rife 
again',  or  at  leaf!  In  as  to  recover  rh-eir  for¬ 
mer  flrength  in  a.  long  rime,,  but  very  of¬ 
ten  rot  111  the  Heins,  and  die  quite  away. 
The  amaranthus  tricolor  and  bicolor  mult 
bn  kept  longer  under  the  frames  than  the 
cock’s  combs  ;  'and,  in  order  to  have  them 
very  Mauti ful,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
frefh  hot -bed  in  a  gl  a  Is- cafe  ;  or,  where 
Inch  a  convert iency  is  wanting,  to  eretf! 
fome  of  the  lights  which  were  placed  over- 
t  ur.umbers,  round  an  bot-bedj  and  cover 
thoi'e  with  the  fame  lights  on  the- top,  fo 
as  to  refemble  a  glafs-ftove.  On  this  hot¬ 
bed,  yoivlbould  place  vour  "amaranthus  at 
fuch  a  diifance  from  each  other,  as  to  al¬ 
low  them  room  to  tpread";  obferving  to  re-  ■ 
ffdh  them  often  with'  water,  and  in  warm  ■ 
weather  let  them  have-  plentv  of  frdb  air. 
With  this  management  the  plants  may  be 
railed  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  their  leaves 
will  come  to  the  rnofr  beautiful  colours  ; 
after  which  they  may* be  expoled  to  tire 
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open  air,  and  removed  to  adorn  the  fevcral 
parts  of  the  garden.  Miller's  Ditl. 

*  AMAZONS)  a  nation  of  female  war¬ 
riors,  whole  exigence  has  been  eileemed 
merely  fabulous  by  fevcral  ;  while  others 
maintain,  that  their  exi Hence  is  lufftciently 
proved  by  the  teHimonv  of  fueh  ot  the 
hiflorians  of  antiquity  as  are  moll  worthy 
ot  creak,  by  the  monuments  which  many 
of  them  have  mentioned,  and  by  medals, 
lome  of  which  ,  are  Hill  remaining,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  leal!  room  to  believe' 
that  what  is  laid  of  them  '-is  fabulous-  The 
Scythians  had  a  great  part  of  Aha  under* 
their  dominion  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years,  tiil'Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Al- 
l'yrian  empire,  conquered  all  the  countries 
fubjeert  to  the  Scythians,  After  his  death, 
which  happened  about  -the  one  thou lan d 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth -.year -before  the 
ChriHian  x*ra,  and  -that  of  .-Semiramis  and 
their  fon  Ninias,  I  firms  _  and  Scolopites, 
princes  of  the-  roya-1 .  bltibd  of  Scythia, 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  other 
princes,  who,  like  them,  afpired  to  the 
crown.  They  departed  with  their  wives, 
their  children,  an'd  their  friends,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a- great  number  of  young  people 
of  both  lexes, -palled  into  Afiatic  Sarmatia, 
bevond  mount  Camalllvs,  where  they 
formed  an  efinbliihment  l’word  in  hand, 
fupplying  themfeives  with  the  riches  they 
wanted,  by  making  excurfions  into  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea* 
The  people  of-tholc  countries,  exalperated 
hv  the  incuriions  of  their  new  neighbours, 
united,  furprifed,  and  mali’acred  the  men. 
The  women  then  refolvingto  revenge  their 
death,  agreed  to  form  a  new  kind  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  choofe  a  queen,  enaft  laws, 
and  maintain  themfely-es  without  men, 
even  again!!  the  men  themfeives.  They 
had  no  looner  formed  their  rclolution, 
than  they  prepared  to  execute  it,  and 
exerciied  themielves  in  all  military  ope- 
rations.  TheyRoon  fecured  the  peaceable 
poffefiion  of  the  country  ;  and  not  content 
with  ihewir.g  their  neighbours  that  all 
their  efforts  to  drive  them  thence,  or  to 
lubden;  them,  were  ineffectual,  they  made 
'  war  upon  them,  and  extended  their  own 
frontiers.  They  had  hitherto  made  uie  of' 
the  iivHructions  and  a  Hi  Ranee  of  a  few 
men  that  remained  in  the  country,  but 
finding  at  length  that  they  could  Hand 
their- ground,  and  aggrandize  themfeives 
without  them,  they  killed  all  thole  whom 
flight  or  chance  had  Lived  from  the  fury  of 
the  Sarmatia-ns,  and  for  ever  renounced 
marriage*  which  they  now  confideteU  as 
an  ini  importable  llaverv.  But  as  they 
■could  on-iy  theme  the  duration  of  their  new 
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kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a  law 
to  go  every  year  to  the  frontiers,  to  invite 
the  men  to  come  to  them,  and  to  deliver 
themfelves  up  to  their  embraces,  without 
choice  on  their  part,  or  the  lead;  attach¬ 
ment,  and  to  leave  them  as  foon  as  they 
were  pregnant.  All  thofe  whom  age  ren¬ 
dered  fit  tor  propagation,  and  were  willing 
to  lerve  the  Hate  by  breeding  girls,  did 
not  go  at  the  fame  time  in  fearch  of  men  : 
for  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  to  promote 
the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  they 
mult  firlt  have  contributed  to  its  defiruc- 
tion,  nor  was  any  thought  worthy  of  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  children  till  Ihe  had  killed 
three  men.  If  from  this  commerce  they 
brought  forth  girls,  they  educated  them  ; 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  boys,  if  we  may 
believe  Juffin,  they  ftrangled  them  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth  :  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  they  twilled  their  legs  and 
arms,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  mili¬ 
tary  exercifes  ;  but  Quiiuius  Curtius,  Phi- 
lofirates,  and  Jordarus,  fay,  that  the  lei's 
favage  lent  them  to  their  fathers. 

AMBASSADOR,  one  who  is  fent  in  a 
public  character  from  one  fovereign  to  an¬ 
other.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  low 
Latin,  ambajciator. 

Ambaifadors  are  either  ordinary  or  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

AMBASSADOR  Ordinary,  is  one  re- 
f  ding  at  another  court  for  keeping  up  a 
good  intelligence  between  the  two  powers, 
taking  care  of  the'intereft  of  his  mailer, 
and  negotiating  fufch  affairs  as  may  occa- 
fionally  happen.  Till  within  thele  two 
centuries,  all  ambaifadors  were  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  retired  as  foon  as  they  had 
fmiihed  the  affair  they  were  fent  to  nego-, 
ciate. 

AMBASSADOR  Extraordinary,  is  a 
perfon  fent  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  power, 
on  fome  particular  emergent  and  preffing 
affair,  as  to  conclude  a  peace,  or  a  mar¬ 
riage,  make  a  compliment,  See.  There  is 
no  elfential  difference  between,  ambaifadors 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  the  motive 
of  their  ambalfies  alone  difiinguilhes  them  : 
thev  are  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges 
given  to  ambaifadors  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  name  of  ambalfador,  fays 
Cicero,  is  faerfd  and  inviolable.  And 
this  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  all 
nations ;  for  we  find  that  David  thought 
the  affront  offered  to  his  ambaifadors,  a 
Sufficient  reafbn  for  making  war  againft 
the  Ammonites  ;  and  Alexander  put  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  to  the  fword  forin- 
l'ulting  his  ambaifadors. 

AMBERVALIA,  a  ceremony  amqng 
the  antient  Romans;  when,  in  order  to 
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procure  from  the  gods  an  happy  harveff,. 
they  conducted  the  victims  thrice  round 
the  corn  fields,  in  procelfion,  before  they 
were  facpificed. 

AMBE,  among  furgeons,  an  infiru- 
ment  for  reducing  a  dillocated  Ihoulder. 
This  inftrument  has  received  various  im¬ 
provements  at  different  times,  and  by  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons.  Mr.  Freke,  late  furgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  both  improved 
the  machine,  and  rendered  it  portable;  we 
lhall  therefore  give  a  defeription  of  the 
ambe,  according  to  his  conffruftion.  This 
machine,  (reprefented  on  plate  V.  fig.  i.) 
which  conlifts  of  two  boxes,  A,  A,  joined 
at  the  ends  by  two  hinges,  contains,  when 
folded  together,  every  thing  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  wanted  in  reducing  a  dillocated 
ihoulder;  and  it  may  fo  eafily  be  made 
ufe  of,  without  the  affifiance  of  any  other 
than  the  furgeon  employed,  that  (fays  the 
ingenious  author)  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
a  patient  may  be  fet  down,  the  inlUument 
applied,  and  the  Ihoulder  reduced,  in  one 
minute,  ordinarily  fpeaking.  The  length 
of  this  inffrument,  when  Ihut  Up,  is  one 
foot  eight  inches,  its  breadth  nine  inches, 
and  its  thicknefs  three  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  When  it  is  opened,  it  is  kept  fo  by- 
two  hooks  fixed  on  the  backfide  of  it  ;  and 
when  one  end  of  it  Hands  on  the  ground, 
the  other  Hands  high  enough  to  become  a 
fulcrum,  or  fupport  of  the  lever  B,  B, 
which  is  fixed  on  a  roller  l?,  by  a  large 
wooden  ferew,  which  turning  lideways,  as 
well  as  with  the  roller,  it  obtains  a  cir- 
cumrotatory  motion  ;  fo  that  it  will  ferve 
to  reduce  a  luxation,  either  backward, 
forward,  or  downward.  The  roller,  oa 
which  the  lever  is  fixed,  is  julf  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  depth  of  one  of  the  boxes,  into 
which  are  driven  two  iron  pins,  the  ends 
of  which  are  received  by  the  two  fides  of 
the  box,  which  are  an  inch  thick.  The 
lever  is  two  feet  four  inches  long,  and  is 
cut  off  and  joined  again  by  two  hinges  C, 
to  fold  up  fo  as  to  be  c®ntained  in  the 
boxes.  On  the  backfide  of  it  is  a  book  to 
keep  it  ftraight ;  the  other  end  of  it  is  to 
hang  over  the  roller  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  which  is  to  be  excavated  and  co¬ 
vered  with  buff  leather,  for  the  more  eafy 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
Two  iron  cheeks  D,  are  ferewed  on  each 
fide  of  the  lever,  to  receive  through  them 
an  iron  roller,  which  has  two  holes  through 
it  to  receive  two  cords  coming  from,  a 
brace  F,  fixed  o,n  the  lower  head  of  the 
os  humeri  ;  for  on  no  other  part  of  the 
arm  above  the  cubit  can  a ‘bandage  for  this 
purpofe  be  uleful  ;  for,  if  it  be  applied  on 
the  mufcular  part  of  the  arrn,  it  never 
O  fails, 
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fails  flipping  down  to  the  joint  before  you 
can  extend  the  limb.  The  iron  roller  has 
a  fquare  end,  on  which  is  fixed  a  wheel  G, 
within  the  cheek  notched  round,  which 
tv  irks  as  a  ratchet,  on  a  lpring  catch  un¬ 
derneath  the  lever,  by  which  it  is  flopped, 
as  you  wind  it  with  a  svinch  ;  and  may  at 
pleafure  be  let  looie,  as  there  ihall  be  oc- 
cafioh  for  it,  bv  difcharging  the  catch. 
We  come  now  to  delcribe  the  brace  F, 
■Which,  compared  with  common  bandages, 
is  of  more  conl'equence  than  can  ealily  be 
imagined  by  unexperienced  perfons.  It 
confifls  of  a  large  piece  of  bull'  leather, 
big  enough  to  embrace  the  arm,  fevved  on 
two  pieces  of  ftrong,  iron,  curved  plates, 
rivetted  together,  one  of  them  having  an 
eye  at  each  end  to  fallen  two  cords  in  ; 
the  other  is  bent  at  the  ends  into  two 
hooks,  which  are  to  receive  the  cords,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  crofted  over  the  arm  above. 
In  order  to  keep  the  patient  fteady  in  his 
chair  from  coming  forward,  or  letting  the 
fcapula  rife  up  on  deprefiing  the  lever,  af¬ 
ter  the  limb  extended  by  the  winch, 
there  mull  be  fixed  over  the  fhoulder  a 
girth  with  twoo  hooks  at  the  ends  of  it, 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  ground  on  the 
other  fide,  where  it  mull  be  hooked  into  a 
ring  I,  fcrewed  into  the  floor  for  that 
purpole.  P hilofophical  ‘Tranfaftions. 

AMBE,  among  anatomifts,  implies  the 
fuperficial  jutting  out  of  a  bone. 

AMBER,  fuccinutttj  or  ele&rum ,  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  a  pellucid  and  very  hard  in¬ 
flammable  fubftance,  of  an  uniform  flruc- 
ture,  a  bituminous  tafte,  a  fragrant  frnell, 
when  rubbed,  and  highly  endowed  with 
that  remarkable  property  called  electricity. 
Amber  is  a  folid  mineral  bitumen  ;  this 
bitumen  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular 
mines  in  fome  parts  of  Pruflia  ;  the  upper 
fur  face  is  compofed  of  fand,  under  which 
is  a  ftratum  of  loam,  and  under  this  a  bed 
of  wood,  partly  entire,  but  chiefly  moul¬ 
dered  or  changed  into  a  bituminous  fub- 
ilance  ;  under  the  wood  is  a  ftratum  of  vi¬ 
triolic  or  father  a  luminous  mineral,  and 
under  this  another  bed  of  fand,  in  which 
the  amber  is  found.  Strong  fulphureous 
exhalations  are  often  perceived  in  the  pits. 
The  digging  of  amber  is  a  very  dangerous 
Work  ;  the  ground  not  being  ftony  or 
rocky,  as  in  metallic  mines,  but  fandy  or 
loamy,  and  hence  very  fubjeft  to  fall  in 
when  hollow  underneath.  His  Pruflian 
majefty  receives  a  large  annual  revenue 
from  this  commodity  :  he  has  a  peculiar 
council  called  the  Amber-chamber  ;  and 
iio  one  but  thofe  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pole  is  permitted  to  dig  or  fifth  for  amber  in 
his  dominions.  Small  quantities  of  amber 
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are  met  with  alfoin  Bohemia,  Silefia, 
Saxony,  Hungary,  France,  &c.  The 
pieces  of  amber  now  and  then  found  in 
thefe  places  were  not  perhaps  originally 
produced  there,  but  carried  thither  by  the 
flood.  Various  kinds  of  fubftances  are 
often  enciofed  in  maffes  of  amber,  as  drops 
of  water,  which  pafs  from  fide  to  fide  upon 
moving  the  mats,  fmall  bits  of  wood,  mofs, 
leaves  of  plants,  &c.  a  variety  of  iniects, 
particularly  gnats,  flies,  fpiders,  ants,  mot  hs, 
butterflies,  grafshoppers,  bees,  worms,  can- 
tharides,  caterpillars,  crickets,  maggots, 
lice  and  fleas.  There  are  reports  alio  of 
frogs,  vipers,  fillies,  and  other  large  ani¬ 
mals  being  found  in  maffes  of  amber,  and 
luch  are  figured  in  Mercatus’s  Metallotkcca ; 
but  moil  of  thefe  are  artificial  preparations  ; 
even  the  filh  in  amber,  in  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jetty's  repofitory,  is  manifeftlv  factitious, 
fhe  generality  are  however  natural. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  birumen  has 
once  been  in  a  fluid  ftate,  though  we  can¬ 
not  conclude  that  it  ever  was  a  liquid  or 
oily  matter,  and  acquired  its  conliftency 
and  foiidity  by  degrees.  Appearances  are 
rather  contrary  to  this  fuppofttion;  The 
iiifefls  found  in  amber  have  nothing  or 
thole  ftrained  or  diftorted  poll  tires  which 
animals  are  naturally  thrown  into  upon 
endeavouring  to  difengage  themfelyes 
when  entangled  in  a  vifeous  liquid.  We 
often  fee  pieces  of  amber  in  which  there 
are  perfect  flies,  with  the  wings  and  feet 
beautifully  expanded  as  if  they  were  fill! 
flying.  It  is  therefore  molt  probable  that 
the  amber  was  generated  inflantsneoully 
from  the  concourfeof  mineral  oil  or  petro¬ 
leum,  with  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  form  of 
vapours,  which  at  once  concreted  together, 
and  embalmed  the  infects  that  happened  to 
lye  in  their  way,  with  a  more  durable  and 
precious  covering  than  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  molt  magnificent  monarchs. 
There  are  different  forts  of  amber  in  regard 
to  external  appearance;  opake  and  trans¬ 
parent  ;  white  or  whitilh,  yelLowiih  or 
yellow,  greenifh,  brownilh,  bluiihy  redclilh, 
or  brownilh  red  ;  what  is  called  black  am¬ 
ber  is  no  true  amber,  but  bitumen  of  the  pit- 
coal,  afphaltum,  or  jet  kind.  Some  divide 
amber  into  native  and  factitious.  There  are 
indeed  artificial  malfes  refembling  amber 
in  appearance  ;  but  no  true  amber  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  produced  by  art.  In  Holland, 
a  vegetable  refin,  whole  proper  name  is 
gummi  de  loock,  is  fold  under  the  name  of 
American  amber:  this,  when  in  eonlider- 
able  maffes,  and  by  itfelf,  is  eafily  dillin- 
guilhed  from  the  genuine  amber,  by  its 
having  lefs  electricity,  wanting  the  pecu¬ 
liar  ftrong  final!  which  amber  emits  in 
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burning,  by  its  greater  fflubrity  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  not  yielding  the  lame  prin¬ 
ciples  as  amber  in  dilhllation  ;  l'mall 
pieces  of  the  relin,  mixed  among  true  am¬ 
ber,  are  diicov.red  with  more  difficulty ; 
and  this  abufe  is  not  un frequently  prac- 
tifed.  With  regard  to  the  tranlparent 
ambers,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice, 
i.  That  in  fee  Is  or  other  foreign  bodies  are 
obferved  chiefly  in  theie  ;  poffibly  they 
mav  often  be  lodged  all'o  in  opake  amber, 
though  the  opacity  of  the  mafs  prevents 
our  feeing  them..  2.  That  opake  amber  is 
capable  of  being  made  tranlparent  by  art ; 
and  hence  that  all  our  tranlparent  ambers 
were  not  naturally  fuc h .  3.  That  the  fine 
gold  yellow  tranlparent  fort  is  entirely  na¬ 
tural  ;  the  common  methods  of  improving 
the  tranfparency,  weakening  the  colour. 
There  are  means  of  communicating  to  am¬ 
ber  a  variety  of  colours  :  one  Somnellon^ 
an  excellent  artift  at  Breilau,  not  only  made 
opaque  amber  tranfparent,  but  tinged  it  red, 
blue,  violet,  of  a  purpiiih,  green  and  white, 
and  cut  it  into  brilliants,  necklaces,  ear- 
pendants,  bracelets,  See.  in  imitation  of 
precious  if  ones ;  as  alfo  into  fpecftacles, 
microfcopes,  prifms,  burning. lens’s,  See.  ot 
which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  the  Bref- 
lau  colleefions.  4.  That  amber  clarified 
bv  art  is  always  harder,  and  lei's  elefiric 
than  in  its  natural  unt  rani  pa  rent  lfate. 
The  workmen  have  two  methods  of  clari¬ 
fying  amber  ;  one  by  furrounding  the  am¬ 
ber  with  land  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cement¬ 
ing  it  with  a  gradual  fire  for  forty  hours  ; 
fome  frnall  pieces  placed  near  the  fides  of 
the  velfel  being  occafionally  taken  out  for 
judging  of  the  effect  of  the  operation.  The 
fecond  method,  which  is  that  moil  com¬ 
monly  p  radii  fed,  is  by  digelfing  and  boil¬ 
ing  the  amber  about  twenty  hours  in  rape- 
feed  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  both 
clear  and  hard ;  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  linfeed  oil,  it  does  not  become 
clear.  Of  the  common  menilrua,  there  is 
not  one  which  totally  diffolves  this  con¬ 
crete  ;  moft  liquors,  however,  extradf  fome 
portion  of  it.  A  tincture  made  in  vinous 
fpirits  is  kept  in  the  lhops,  highly  recti¬ 
fied  lpirits  of  wine  extracting  of  itfelf  a 
fufficiently  ftrong  tmdture. 

Oil  and  Salt  of  AMBER.  Amber  melts 
and  burns  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  ftrong 
peculiar  fmell.  Dili  filed  in  a  lfrong  heat, 
it  yields  a  phlegm,  an  oil,  and  a  parti¬ 
cular  lpecics  of  volatile  faline  matter. 
Thole  whofe  foie  bufintTs  it  is  to  cliftil  am¬ 
ber  in  Pruffia,  and  whom  long  experience 
has  taught  the  moft  advantageous  methods 
of  doing  it,  ufe  no  addition.  The  Engliih 
chemifts  like  wife  diftil  their  amber  with- 
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out  addition,  an^  fell  their  refiduiim  to  J 
the  japariners,  who  prepare  from  it  the- 
fineft  black  varnilh.  See  Varnish. 

The  moft  valuable  product  in  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  the  fait,  which,  when  obtained 
by  the  common  procelfes,  wiil  turn  out 
browner,  and  browner,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  referred  for  inferior  purpofes,  or 
further-  purified  by  repeating  the  folution, 
filtration,  and  cryftallization.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  its  virtues,  it  is  accounted  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  atv. hyftt  ric  ;  its  great  price 
has  prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe, 
and  probablv  its  real  virtues,  though 
doubtlefs  conli  durable,  fall  greatly  Ihort  of 
the  opinion  that  has  been  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  them.  The  oil  of  amber  is  rec¬ 
tified- by  diftilling  it  over,  either  by  itfelf, 
or  with  different  additions,  as  common 
water,  burnt  bones,  lime,  elixated  allies,, 
chalk,  tobacco  pipe  clay,  potaih,  See. 
This  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell, 
and  a  hot  pungent  tafte ;  approaching 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  petrolea 
than  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  diftilled 
oils.  It  is  femetimes  given  internally,  in 
doles  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  as  an  anti- 
hyfteric  and  emmenagogue  ;  and  fome- 
times  employed  externally  in  an  anti- 
hy  ft  eric,  paralytic,  and  rheumatic  lini¬ 
ments,  or  unguents- 

AMBERGRIS,  Ambragrifea,  in  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  a  marine  bitumen,  about  the'' 
conlilience  of  wax,  of  a  laminated  ftruc- 
rurc,  as  if  the  mafs  was  formed  by  a  fuc- 
celhve  appofltion  of  matter.  It  is  iome- 
times  found  in  the  waters  of  the  lea,, 
lometimes  thrown  out  upon  the  lhores, 
arul  fometimes  met  with  in  the  bodies  of 
whales  and  other  fillies,  frequently  inter¬ 
mixed  with  little  bones,  claws  of  birds, 
and  other  like  matters.  The  great  eft 
quantities  of  ambergris  are  met  with  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,,  about  the  illand  Ma- 
dagafear,  the  Molucca  iilands,  Mauritius 
and  Neykotarres,  the  weitern  Sumatra 
iilands,  about  the  illand  Borneo  and  Cape 
Comorin,  near  Malabar,  and  011  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  coalf,  which,  from  Solafa  to  Brana, 
is  fa  id  to  be  very  rich  in  ambergr  is. 
Pieces  are  fometimes  met  with  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize. 

Ambergris  is  of  various  colours,  but  the 
alh-grey  coloured  ambergris,  with  whitilh, 
blackilh,  and  yellowilli  ftreaks  or  fpecks,. 
is  accounted  the  beft,  efpecially  when  in¬ 
termixed  with  beaks  of  buds,  bits  of  cut¬ 
tle-bone,  or  other  like  matters;  not  that 
thefe  are  elfential  to  ambergris,  but  they 
are  marks  of  its  being  genuine.  The  beft 
ambergris  is  light,  like  wax  to  the  touch, 
crumbly,  yet  fomewhat  tenacious,  fo  as  to 
Q  i  ftick 
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Hick  to  the  mortar  or  peftle ;  it  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  but  no  remarkable  tafte  : 
it  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  takes  flame 
from  a  candle,  and  burns  away  without 
intermiflion.  Ambergris  is  counterfeited 
or  adulterated  with  wax,  refin,  florax, 
benzoine,  amber,  labdanum,  mulk,  civet, 
aloes  wood,  old  decayed  alh-wood,  rice- 
meal,  tree-mofs,  and  other  like  fub- 
Itances.  Thefe  abufes  are  eafily  detected. 
The  counterfeit  forts  are  commonly  uniform 
throughout,  both  in  colour  and  texture, 
like  a  pafle  or  mals  of  pills,  which  the 
genuine  ambergris  never  is.  The  analylis 
of  ambergris  confirms  the  opinion  that  this 
concrete,  whofe  origin  was  formerly  fo 
much  difputed,  is  truly  a  bitumen  of  the 
amber  kind.  Ambergris  is  ufeci principally 
as  a  perfume,  in  ball'ams,  fnufl's,  denti¬ 
frices,  hair-powders,  waih -balls,  See.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  fome  efleem  as  a 
medicine,  and  faid  to  poffefs  nervine,  ana¬ 
leptic,  aphrodifiac,  cephalic,  and  other 
virtues  ;  but  is  at  prefent  little  regarded. 
A  tindture  of  it  is  iometimes  prepared 
with  fpirit  of  roles.  A  few  drops  of  which 
may  be  very  advantageoully  added  to  any 
of  the  odoriferous  waters,  as  hungary,  la- 
vendar,  &c.  Common  water  diltilled 
from  ambergris  proves  confiderably  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  fragrance. 

AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  ufes  both 
bands  alike,  and  with  the  fame  dexterity. 

AMBIDEXTER,  among  lawyers,  a 
juror  who  receives  money  from  both  par¬ 
ties  for  giving  his  verdidt. 

AMBIGENAL  Hyperbola ,  a  name 
given  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newtpn,  in  his  Enu- 
meratio  L'wearum  Tertii  Ordinis ,  to  one  of 
the  triple  hvperbolas  of  the  fecond  order, 
having  one  of  it.*,  infinite  legs  falling 
within  an  angle  formed  by  the  aiymptotes, 
and  the  other  without  that  angle.  As  let 
A  C,  C  D,  (plate  VII.  fg.  2.)  be  two 
afymptotes,  and  E  E  G  F  one  of  thefe 
hyperbolas ;  then  if  the  infinite  leg  G  E 
falls  within  the  angle  A  C  D,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  leg  G  F  without  that  angle,  the  faid 
hyperbola  is  called  ambigenal. 

AMBIGUITY,  in  grammar  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  a  defect  in  language,  whereby  words 
are  rendered  ambiguous,  or  capable  of  a 
double  meaning. 

AMBLE,  or  AMBLING,  in  horfe- 
manlhip,  a  peculiar  kind  of  pace,  wherein 
a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at 
the  fame  time.  The  ambling  horfe 
changes  fides  at  each  remove,  two  legs  of 
a  fide  being  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time.  An  amble  is  ; 
ufually  the  firfi  natural  pace  of  young ; 
colts,  which  they  ouitas  foon  as  they  have 
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firength  enough  to  trot  :  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  amble  in  the  manage,  the  rid¬ 
ing-mailers  allowing  of  no  other  paces  be- 
fides  walk,  trot  and  gallop  ;  their  reafon 
is,  that  a  horfe  may  be  put  from  a  trot  to 
a  gallop  without  fuch  flop,  which  loles 
time,  and  interrupts  the  juflnefs  and  ca¬ 
dence  of  the  manage.  The  belt  way  to 
bring  a  young  horfe  to  amble  is  to  try 
with  the  hand  by  a  gentle  and  deliberate 
racking,  and  thrufting  the  horle  forwards, 
by  helping  him  in  the  weeks  of  his 
mouth  with  your  fnaflle,  which  mult  be 
fmooth,  big,  and  full  ;  and  correcting 
firll  on  one  fide,  and  then  on  the  other, 
with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  fome- 
times  with  a  fpur.  If  you  can  make  him 
of  himl'elf  to  ltrike  into  an  amble,  though 
Ihufliing  and  diforderlv,  there  will  be 
much  labour  faved  ;  for  that  aptnefs  to 
amble  will  make  him  with  more  eafe  and 
lei's  danger  endure  the  tramel,  and  find 
the  motion  without  Humbling  or  amaze¬ 
ment  :  but  if  you  perceive  he  will  by  no 
means  either  apprehend  the  motions  or 
intentions,  then  flruggle  no  longer  with 
him,  but  apply  the  tramel  immediately. 
Neavcajlle' s  Horfemanjhip. 

AMBROSIA,  among  the  ancient  pa¬ 
gans,  iignified  the  folid  food  of  the  gods, 
in  contradiftindtion  to  their  drink,  which 
was  called  nedtar.  They  fuppofed  that 
whofoever  eat  of  it  was  rendered  im¬ 
mortal. 

AMBROSIA,-  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a  diftindt  genus  of  plants,  with  flofculous 
flowers,  divided  into  five  fegments  ;  but 
the  fruit,  which  in  fome  meafure  refern- 
bles  a  club,  grows  cn  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

AMBUSCADE,  a  military  term,  im¬ 
plies  a  body  of  men  polled  in  lome  fecret 
or  concealed  place,  till  they  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  by 
lu  rprize. 

AMEN,  a  folemn  conclufion  to  the 
prayers  of  the  church  ;  and  fignifies  fo 
be  it. 

The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  formed  from 
the  verb,  amany  which  in  the  paffive  voice 
fignifies  to  be  true,  faithful,  &c.  There 
is  alfo  formed  from  this  noun  a  kind  of 
affirmative  adverb,  fignifying  truly,  ve¬ 
rily  ;  and  in  this  feni’c  it  is  olten  ufed  in 
the  Gofpels. 

AMENDMENT,  in  law,  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  error  committed  in  a  pro- 
cefs,  which  maybe  amended  after  judg¬ 
ment,  tmlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judg¬ 
ement  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  not  amendable, 
but  the  party  mult  bring  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror. 
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AMENDMENT,  in  a  literary  fenfo 
the  correction  of  tome  impropriety  in  the 
former  edition  of  a  book. 

AMENTACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  c- 
pithet  applied  to  l'uch  flowers  as  have  an 
aggregate  of  Summits  hanging  down  in 
the  lorm  of  a  rope  or  cat’s-tail. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  AMERCIA- 
MEN  T,  in  law,  a  pecuniary  punilhment 
impofed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  It  differs  from  a  tine  in  being  im¬ 
pofed  arbitrarily  in  proportion  to  the  fault; 
whereas  a  fine  is  a  certain  punilhment 
fettled  exprel'sly  by  l'ome  Astute. 

*■"  AMERICA,  is  bounded  on  all  fldes 
by  the  ocean,  and  is  called  one  of  the 
four  parts  or  quarter  of  the  world  ;  but  it 
is  much  the  largeA.  It  was  firft  dilco- 
vered  by  Chriflopher  Columbus,  a  Genoele, 
in  1491?  and  was  called  America  from 
Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine,  who 
made  fome  farther  di ferneries  of  the  fouth 
part  of  that  continent.  It  is  about  feven 
th  oufand  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places 
th  ree  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
broad,  in  others  not  above  fixty.  It  has 
been  long  difputed  which  way  this  part 
of  the  world  came  to  be  peopled,  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  are  various  conjec¬ 
tures,  moA  of  which  are  very  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  difficulties  arife  from 
hence  :  All  the  people,  except  thofe  of 
the  north,  are  of  a  kind  of  copper  co¬ 
lour  ;  they  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of 
their  bodies,  except  the  head,  which  is 
long  and  black.  It  was  formerly  faid 
that  they  plucked  oA  their  beards  by  the 
roots  as  faA  as  it  grew,  but  this  is  denied 
by  thofe  who  have  lived  among  them, 
i  hey  fpeak  a  vaA  number  of  languages, 
bur  none  of  them  have  any  affinity  with 
thole  which  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Their  animals  are  generally  different 
from  thofe  in  other  parts,  though  called 
by  the  fame  names  :  for  inAance,  the 
American  oArich  has  three  toes,  one  of 
which  grows  backward  ;  whereas  the 
Allan  and  African  oil  rich  has  only  two- 
toes'  before,  and  none  backwards,  befides 
■other  material  differences.  At  its  dif- 
coverv  it  had  no  horfes,  cows,  hogs,  goats, 
iheep,  See.  lb  common  in  all  other  parts. 
The  air  of  America  muA  be  various,  be- 
caule  it  lies  under  all  the  different  zones, 
and  has  confequently  all  the  variations 
of  climate  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  with  refpeift  to  the  foil  ;  hut  if  we 
except  the  northern  and  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries,  which  from  their  Attution  are  cold 
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and  barren,  the  rell  produces  mo  A  of  the 
metals,  gems,  trees,  plants,  and  fruits, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  fome  of  them  in  greater 
abundance,  and  higher  perfection.  Thus 
the  gold  and  fllver  of  America  have  been 
brought  in  fuch  quantities  to  Europe,  as 
to  lower  the  value  of  thole  precious  metals ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  its  diamonds, 
pearls,  emeralds,  amathyAs,  and  other 
gems.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  variety 
of  other  commodities,  which  though  es¬ 
teemed  lefs  valuable,  are  of  much  greater 
ufe,  fuch  as  cochineal,  brail!,  logwood, 
indigo,  anatto,  fuAic,  chocolate  nut,  Su¬ 
gar,  rice,  pimento,  ginger,  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  the  ballams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and 
China,  farfaparilla,  falfafras,  Jefuits  bark, 
mechacan,  cafiia,  tamarinds,  lignum  vitae, 
ambergris,  hides,  furs,  and  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  and  medicinal  woods,  roots, 
and  plants  ;  to  which,  before  the  difeovery 
of  America,  wc  were  either  entire  Arangers, 
or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from 
Alia  and  Africa.  In  America,  a  variety 
of  the  moA  excellent  fruits  grow  wild  in 
the  greateA  perfection  <;  arid  the  foil  is  fo 
furprifingly  fertile,  that  many  exotic  plants 
flourish  there  in  as  great  perfection  as  in 
their  native  foil.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
amazing  plenty  and  variety,  at  the  lirff 
difeovery  of  this  vafl  continent,  our  kind 
of  Iheep,  goats,  a  Acs,  and  horfes,  were 
not  to  be  found  there  ;  but  thefe  have 
Auce  been  brought  thither,  and  in  thofe 
fertile  paAures  have  encreafed  fo  fait,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  well  Aocked  with  them, 
but,  in  the  room  of  thefe  domeAic  ani¬ 
mals,  they  had  many  others  to  which 
we  were  utter  Strangers.  America  has  two 
principal  gulphs,  that  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  north-eaA  and  that  of  Mexico,  in 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  MiffillpL 
There  are  four  famous  rivers  ;  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  the  Plata,  which  riles  in  Peru, 
near  a  town  of  the  fame  name  ;  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  traVerles  Canada 
from  the  fouth-weA  to  the  north-eaA, 
pafl'es  bv  Quebec,  and  falls  into  the  gulph. 
of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  MiffiApi,  which 
runs  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  and 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  moA 
conAderable  chain  ot  mountains  in  South 
America  is  the  Andes,  which  is  the 
higheA  and  longeA  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  world.  In  North  America,  are 
the  Aligany  mountains,  which  fome  have 
called  the  Apalathian  ;  they  run  on  the 
back  of  the  Britiih  fettlements,  from  Ca¬ 
rolina  to  New  'S  ork. 
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America  is  divided  into, 

I.  The  dominions  of  Great-Britaln, 
yrhkh  contain  the  countries  about  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
England,  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  Pen 
fvlva^ia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  on  the 
continent  ;  with  the  illands  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John’s,  Providence, 
Jamaica,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Antigua,  Ne¬ 
vis,  Dominica,  Barmuda,  Anguilla,  Mont- 
ferrat,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes, 
Granada,  and  the  Granadillos,  See. 

II.  The  dominions  of  Spam  contain 
Louifiana,  Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  in  North  America  ;  the 
extend ve  countries  of  Terra  Firma,  Peru, 
and  Paraguay,  in  South  America  ;  with 
the  valuable  illands  of  Cuba,  halt  of  St. 
iDominigo  or  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico, 
Trinidad,  and  Margarita,  in  Nor  h  A- 
menca  ;  Chiloe,  the  King's  or  Pearl 
illands,  Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  Gallipa- 
gas  illands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

III.  The  dominions  of  France  confift 
of  only  part  of  Guiana  in  South  America, 
and  the  illands  of  jVIartmico,  Guadaloupe, 
half  of  Hifpaniola,  Marigalante,  Dcleada, 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  Martin’s. 

IV.  The  dominions  of  Portugal  confift 
of  the  rich  and  exte.niive  country  of  Bra- 
fil,  in  South  America. 

V.  Thofe  of  the  Dutch  confift  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  on  the  continent  of  South  America  ; 
the  illands  of  Curaft'ao,  Bonaire,  and 
Aruba,  hear  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma, 
with  St.  Euftatia  and  Saia,  two  of  the 
Caribbee  illands. 

VI.  Thole  of  the  Danes,  which  con- 
fifir  of  the  illands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix. 

VII.  The  parts  ftill  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  native  Indians  are  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  the  weft  of  our  colonies,  thofe 
north- weft  of  Mexico,  the  greateft  part  of 
Guiana,  and  all  the  moil  to;,  them  part  of 
the  continent,  as  Patagonia,  and  the 
illand  Terra  del  Fuego. 

AMETHYST,  Amethyfius ,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  gem,  or  precious  ftone  of  a 
purple  colour,  refembling  a  violet,  and 
sometimes  fading  to  a  pale  role-colour. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  colourlefs,  and  may 
St, any  time  be  made  fo  by  expofing  it  to 
the  fil'd  ;  in,  which  pellucid,  or  colourlefs 
Rate,  it  fo  nearly  imitates  the  diamond, 
that  even  jewellers  thcml’elves  are  often 
■deceived,  it  wanting  nothing  but  the 
hardnefs  to  render  if  equal  to  that  gem. 
They  are  found  in  India,  Arabia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Ethiopia,  Cyprus,  Germany,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Militia ;  but  as  they  are  ge- 
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nerallv  as  foft  a  crvftals,  they  are  not  in 
very  great  efteem.  The  oriental  are  hard-: 
eft  ;  if  they  are  without  fpots,  they  are 
of  the  gi\.atcft  value.  They  are  found  of 
various  fixes,  and  in  various  lhapes,  from 
the  bignels  of  a  lmall  pea,  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  Thcv  are  adulterated 
with  maftic,  tinged  of  a  violet  colour, 
placed  between  two  ch ryftals. 

AMETHYST,  in  heraldry,  is  a  term 
ufed  for  a  purple  colour  in  the  coat  of  a 
nobleman. 

AMIABLE,  or  AMICABLE  Num - 
bersy  in  arithmetic,  are  l'uch  as  are  equal 
to  the  fum  of  each  other’s  aliquot  parts. 
Thus  the  numbers  284  and  220  are  am ir 
cable  numbers  ;  for  the  aliquot  parts  1,  2, 

4*  5>  I0?  2°>  22,  44»  55»  IIO>  of 

220,  are  together  equal  to  the  other  num¬ 
ber  284  ;  and  the  aliqout  parts  1,  2,  4, 
71,  142,  of  284,  are  together  equal  to 
220. 

AMIANTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
vulgarly  called  earth-flax,  is  a  fibrous,, 
flexible,  and  mineral  fubftance,  compol’cd 
of  fhort  and  abrupt  filaments.  It  is  a 
ilony  concrete,  of.  the  talk'v  kind,  though 
differing  from  talc  in  its  external  appear¬ 
ance.  Ii  is  not  near  fo  bright,  or  fo  frnooth 
or  unituous  ;  and  coinpoled  not  of  leaves* 
or  plates,  but  of  long  filaments  like  flax  :  • 
it  has  been  fpun  into  cloth,  and  formed 
into  paper,  incombuftibie  and  indeftrutli- 
ble  in  the  fire.  There  are  fidme  forts  of 
amianthus  whofe  filaments  are  rigid  and 
brittle,  others  more  flexible  :  the  firft  are 
not  at  all  to  be  ipun  or  formed  into  cloth  ;  / 
and  the  latter  with  very  great  difficulty. 
This  manufacture  appears  to  have  been 
known  amongthe  ancients,  who,  according 
to  Pliny,  wrapt  the  corpfejof  the  dead  in 
amianthihe  clothes,  to  preierve  their  allies 
feparate  from  thole  of  the  funeral  pile  ; 
an  ufe  to  "which  they  are  ftill  faid  to  be 
applied  among  the  princes  of  Tartary. 

AMICITIA,  in  the  feudal  culloms, 
were  lands  granted  to  he  enjoyed  only  fo 
long  as  the  donor  pleafed. 

AMIDSHIPS,  among!!  feamen,  the 
middle  of  the  (hip,  either  with  regard  to 
her  length  or  breadth. 

AMMI,  hilltops  weed,  in  botany,  a 
diftinfr  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  roiaceous,  compofed  of 
heart-like  petals ;  and  its  fruit  a  frnall 
roundifk  and  ftriated  capfule,  containing 
two  flriated  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide. 
The  feels  of  this  plant  have  been  long 
known  in  the  Ihops  as  one  of  the  leffi.r  Jsu. 
feeds,  and  efteetned  aromatic,  aperitiv 
carminative,  and  elexipRarniic, 

AM  Me  - 
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AMMODYTES,  the  fand  ferpent,  In 
natural  hiTqry,  the  name  of  a  ferpent  found 
in  ditferent  parts,  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and  lo  called  from  its 
burying  itfelf  in  the  fand.  This  ferpent 
refembles  the  viper,  except  in  its  head  and 
jaws,  which  are  much  larger.  It  is  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  fandy  colour. 
On  the  external  part  of  its  upper  jaw  there 
is  an  eminence  refemblinga  wart,  whence 
it  has  alfo  been  called  the  horned  ferpent. 
The  amniodytes  of  Ceylon  is  a  very  large 
and  dangerous  ferpent,  with  a  mouth  full 
of  (harp  teeth.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
fparkling,  and  the  forehead  is  covered 
with  fmall  round  fcales,  fame  of  which 
are  yellow,  others  red  and  fpeckled  with 
black.  On  each  iide  of  the  eyes  are  black. 
Tripes  reaching  to  the  neck  ;  but  the  bo¬ 
dy,  above  and  below,  is  of  a  whitiih  alb-co¬ 
lour  ;  and  on  the  back  are  angular  fpots 
variegated  with  white  and  brown.  The 
fcales  that  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  bo- 
dy,  are  placed  like  net-work,  with  large 
mdhes,  and  the  ta'l  is  fpotted  with  brown, 
ending  in  a  bony  point.  The  ammodytes 
of  Surinam  is  a  ferpent  which  the  negroes 
have  in  high  efteem,  and  they  think  them- 
felves  very  happy  if  they  come  into  their 
huts  ;  their  colours  are  fo  many  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  they  furpafs  defcription. 

AMMON,  in  mythology,  the  name 
of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worlhipped  under 
the  figure  of  a  ram.  Bacchus,  having 
fubdued  Alia,  and  palling  with  his  army 
through  the  defarts  of  Africa,  was  defti- 
tuteof  water  ;  but  Jupiter,  his  father,  ai- 
fuming  the  fliape  of  a  ram,  led  him  to  a 
fountain,  where  he  refrelhed  himfelf  and 
his  army  :  in  requital  of  which  favour, 
Bacchus  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter, 
under  the  title  of  Ammon,  from  the 
Greek  a/zju.^,  which  fignifies  fand,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  fandy  .defart  where  it  was 
built.  This  is  the  poetical  account  :  it  is 
however  more  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
Worlhipped  the  fun  under  this  name  ;  for 
kammah ,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies  the  fun  ; 
or  perhaps  they  meant  it  by  Ham,  the 
Ion  of  Noah,  whofe  poflrenty  fettled  in 
Libya. 

Cornu  AMMONIS,  in  natural  hillory  ; 
fee  the  article  Corn 'v  Ammonis. 

AMMONIACUM,  or  Gum  AMMO- 
N1ACIJM,  in  the  materia  tnedica,  a  con¬ 
crete  gummy  refinous  juice  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  and  generally  in  large 
mattes. 

Both  the  plant  which  produces  ammo- 
niacum,  and  the  place  of  its  production, 
are  unknown.  The  heft  ammoniacurn  is 
compoled  of  white,  whitiih,  or  yellow  ilfa 
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tears  baked  into  mattes  ;  the  internal 
parts  particularly  are  whitiih,  by  age  it 
becomes  more  and  more  yellow  and  brown. 
It  eafily  foftens  and  becomes  tough  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers.  Chewed,  it  difcovers  a 
bitteriih,  glutinous,  not  dilagreeable, 
tafle.  Its  fmell  approaches  to  that  of  a 
mixture  of  opopanax  and  galbanum  ;  fome 
referable  it  to  that  of  caTor,  others’ to  that 
of  coriander-feeds,  and  others  to  that  of 
garlic. 

Itchflblves  almoft  equally  in  water  and 
fpirit ;  is  accounted  deobflruent ;  promotes 
urine  ;  and,  in  large  doles,  opens  the  belly. 
It  is  given  particularly  in  obftruCtions  of 
the  bread,  in  cacheCtic,  hydropic,  and 
apopleClic  cafes,  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram.  It  operates  more  ■effectually  in  a 
liquid  form,  as  that  ol  a-n  emulfion,  than, 
in  the  folid  one  of  pills  ;  but  is  molt  com- 
modiouily  taken  in  the  latter  form.  It  is 
lometimes  tliffolvetl  in  vinegar:  externally 
it  refolves  hard  fwellings.  It  is  purified 
by  diflolving  it  in  vinegar,  wine,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  and  Training  and  infpilfating  the  fo- 
lution. 

AMMONIT/E,  in  natural  hi  Tory, 
the  fame  with  cornu  ammonis.  Se  Cornu 
Ammonis. 

AMMUNITION,  in  military  affairs, 
a  general  name  for  powder,  balls,  &c. 

_  AMMUNITION  Bread, ,  Shoes,  &c. 
fuch  as  are  ferved  out  to  the  foldiers  of  an 
army,  garrifon,  See. 

AMNESTY,  in  civil  policy,  an  act, 
whereby  two  parties  at  variance  mutually 
p.roniife  to  pardon  and  bury  in  oblivion  ail 
that  is  paft.  In  a  more  limited  fenfe  it 
fignifies  a  pardon  granted  by  a  prince  to 
his  fubjeCts,  by  which  the  former  pro¬ 
miles  to  forget  and  annul  all  that  is.paT. 

AMOMUM  Ve  rum ,  true  amomum,  in 
the  materia  medica,  a  clufter  of  round 
fruits,  or  leed  veffels,  of  an  oriental  plant. 
The  feeds  of  amomum  are  a  Trong  and 
grateful  aromatic,  of  a  quick  penetrating 
fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  la¬ 
vender,  but  more  agreeable,  and  of  a  very 
warm  pungent  tafle,  approaching  to  that 
of  camphor.  The  hulks  have  the  fame 
kind  of  flavour  in  a  lower  degree.  Thefe 
feeds  have  long  been  a  Arranger  to  this 
country. 

AMOMUM  Vulgar e,  baflard  ftonepar- 
fley,  in  the  materia  medica.  It  grows 
wild  under  moilt  hedges,  and  bv  the  fides 
of  ditches  ;  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
ripens  its  feeds  in  Augufl.  The  feeds  of 
the  amomum  vulgare  have  a  light  agreea¬ 
ble  fmell,  and  a  mild  warm  aromatic  tafte. 
They  have  been  fomet>mes  given  as'  car¬ 
minatives  and  diuretics,  like  the  other 
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•warm  feeds,  and  ufually  fubftituted  in  the 
fhops  for  thofe  of  the  araomum  verum, 
from  which,  however,  they  are  very  con- 
fiderably  different  in  quality,  as  well  as 
in  appearance  :  they  are  not  near  io  hot 
or  pungent,  nor  is  their  flavour'd'  the 


fame  kind.  Thefe  feeds,  infufed  in  wa¬ 


ter,  give  out  very  little  of  their  virtue  : 
but  in  diftillation  with  water  they  yield  a 
fmail  portion  of  a  ye.Uowilh  eifential  oil, 
which  talles  and  fmells  ftrongly  and 
agreeably  of  the  feeds. 

Rectified  fpirit  readily  extracts  their 
virtue.  The  extract  tafles  ftrongly,  and 
fmells  lightly  of  the  amomum,  and  proves 
a  moderately  warm,  hitteriih,  not  ungrate¬ 
ful,  aromatic. 

AMPHIARAUS,  in  Pagan  mytho¬ 
logy,  a  celebrated  prophet,  who  polleffed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  He  was 
fuppefed  to  excel  in  divining  by  dreams, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  firit  who  divined  by 
fire.  Amphiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy,  that  he  ihould  lofe  his  life  in 
the  war  again ft  Thebes,  hid  himfelf,  in 
order  to  avoid  engaging  in  that  expedition; 
but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  being  prevailed 
upon  by  a  p relent  of  a  necklace,  difeovered 
the  place  in  which  he  had  concealed  him 
felf ;  lb  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany 
the  other  princes  who  marched  again ll 
Thebes,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for 
the  earth  being  fplit  afunder  by  a  thunder 
bolt,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  opening.  When  he  let 
out  on  this  expedition,  he  was  fo  provoked 
at  his  wife,  that  he  enjoined  his  children 
to  put  her  to  death  as  foon  as  their  age 
■would  allow  them,  which  was  according¬ 
ly  performed  by  Alcmeon.  Amphiaraus, 
after  his  death,  was  ranked  among  the 
Gods;  temples  were  dedicated  to  him; 
and  his  oracle,  as  well  as  the  fports  infti- 
tuted  to  his  honour,  were  very  famous. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
epithet  applied  to  fuch  animals  as  live  part 
of  their  time  on  the  land,  and  part  in  the 
water.  Linnaeus  has  made  a  clafs  of  am¬ 
phibious  animals  ;  the  fir  ft  order  of  which 
contains  the  tortoife,  the  frog,  the  croco¬ 
dile,  the  lizard,  falamander,  the  cameleon, 
the  Line,  &c.  and  the  fecond  the  ferpents. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  three 
fyllables,  one  long  and  the  other  two  Ihort, 
the  former  being  in  the  middle,  and  the 
others  forming  the  two  extremities. 

AMPH1CTYONS,  in  antiquity,  the 
deputies  lent  from  the  different  llates  of 
Greece,  to  Thermopil,  where  they  met  re¬ 
gularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  built  in  a  large  plain  near  the  j 


river  Alophus.  They  decided  all  differ¬ 
ences  that  happened  between  any  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  their  deeifions  were 
held  facred  and  inviolable.  They  had 
their  name  from  AmphicVyon  III.  king 
of  Athens,  who  firft  eftablilhed  an  alfem- 
bly  of  Amphidtyons,  in  order  to  unite  the 
Greeks  more  firmly  together,  and  render 
them  a  terror  to  the  barbarous  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

AMPHILOCLES,  in  Pagan  mytho- 
logy,  the  fonot  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  for  he 
reigned  at  Argos ;  but  not  being  abje  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  that  kingdom,  he 
built  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Ambraccia  ;  but 
his  brother  Mopfus  and  he  quarrelling, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  duel.  Amphi- 
locles  had  an  altar  erecled  to  him  at 
Athens,  which  did  not  contribute  fo  much 
to  the  glory  of  his  name,  as  an  oracle  he 
had  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia^ 

■■^AMPHION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
fon  ot  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  he  played  fo 
well  on  the  lyre,  that  the  rocks  were  faid 
to  tollow  him,  and  the  llones  moved  by 
his  harmony,  ranged  themlelves  in  order, 
and  formed  the  walls  of  Thebesi  He  mar¬ 


ried  Niobe,  whofe  infult  to  Diana  occafion- 


ed  the  lois  ot  their  children  ;  when  the 
unhappy  father,  filled  with  defpair,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deftrov  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
but  was  puniihed  by  the  lols  of  his  fight 
and  fkill,  and  call  into  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions. 

AMPPIIPOLES,  in  antiquity,  the 
principal  magiftrates  of  Syracul'e.  They 
were  eftablilhed  by  Timoleon  in  the  109th 
Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant 
Dyonyfius.  They  governed  Syracufe  for 
the  fpace  bf  three  hundred  years  ;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  allures  us,  that  they  lub- 
lifted  in  his  time. 

AMPHISBfENA,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  kind  of  lerpent,  found  in  hot  climates, 
and  fo  called  becaufe  it  moves  with  either 
end  forward. 

AMPHISCII,  in  geography,  a  name 
applied  to  thofe  people  who  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone  ;  becaufe  their  lhadows  point 
one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north, 
and  the  other  towards  the  fouth. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  antiquity,  a 
fpacious  edifice  of  a  circular  or  oval  form, 
with  riling  feats,  on  which  the  people  fat 
to  behold  the  combats  or  gladiators,  wild 
beafts,  and  other  fports.  Amphitheatres 
were  originally  built  of  wood  ;  and  Stati- 
lius  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  firft  who  erecled  one  of  ftonc.  The 
loweft  part  was  called  arena ,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  generally  It  re  wed  with  fand,  for  the 
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.  Veniency  of  the  combatants  ;  and  round 
the  arena  were  vaults,  in  which  the  wild 
beads,  appointed  for  the  lhews,  were  con¬ 
tained.  Above  thefe  cells  was  ereCtcd  a 
large  circular  periltyle,  for  Accommodating 
the  emperors,  lenators,  and  other  perfons 
of  dillindtion.  Over  the  periflyle  were 
the  rows  of  benches,  which  were  entered 
by  avenues  terminated  by  gates  called 
vomitoriae. 

AMPHITRITE,  in  mythology,  agod- 
defs  of  the  lea,  the  daughter  of  Ocean 
and  Doris,  and  wife  of  Neptune.  She  at 
fird  refufed  the  addreifes  of  Neptune,  and 
refolved  to  preierve  her  virginity  ;  but  he 
fent  a  dolphin  in  fearch  of  her,  who  found 
her  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  per- 
fuaded  her  to  marry  the  srod  of  the  fea. 

s'  O 

Two  of  the  Nereides  were  alio  called  by 
This  name. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric  ‘  fee 
Exaggeration. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  an  arch 
of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the 
true  ead  or  wed  point  thereof,  and  the 
center  of  the  fun,  or  a  dar,  at  its  riling 
or  fetting  ;  the  former  is  called  the  eaftern 
or  ertive,  and  the  latter  the  wedern  or 
occiduous  amplitude.  The  eadern  and 
Wedern  amplitude  are  alfo  called  northern 
and  louthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern 
and  fouthern  quarters  of  the  horizon* 
To  find  the  amplitude  trigonometrically, 
by  having  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
declination  of  the  fun.  given  ;  let  pi  O 
(plate.  VII.  Jig.  r.)  reprefent  the  horizon, 
P  the  north  and  S  the  fouth  pole ;  IE 
the  equator,  Z  the  zenith,  and  N  the 
nadir,  and  the  primitive  circle  HPOS  a 
meridian  ;  then  will  B  be  the  ead  or  wed 
point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if  C  reprefent 
the  center  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  dar,  at  its 
riling,  the  arch  B  C  will  be  the  amplitude 
required.  Suppofe  the  latitude  500'  30'  N. 
and  the  fun's  declination  00'  ;  then  in 
the  right  angled  fpherical  triangle  B  D  C, 
right  angled  at  D,  are  given  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  D  C  r=the  fun's  declination— 2 i°, 
and  the  angle  D  B  C  =:  the  arch  O  Q  , 
the  comp.  lat.=39°  30'  to  find  the  hy- 
pothenufe  B  C  ;  which  will  be  found  by 
the  following  proportion. 

As  the  fine  of  the  angle  D  B 

C=39°>  3°’  "  -  9,803510 

To  radius  -  900,  00 f  10,000000 

So  is  the  fin.  of  D  C,  the  fun’s 
dec.— 210,  00'  -  -  9,554329 

To  the  fin.  of  B  C,  the  amp. - 

req.=34%  18'  -  -  9,750819 
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ter  of  the  fun  at  his  rifing  ©r  fetting,  and 
the  ead  or  wed  point  of  the  compals.  It 
is  found  by  an  amplitude  or  azimuth  com¬ 
pafs,  by  obferving  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or 
fetting,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  true  amplitude,  and  the 
variation  of  the  compafs. 

AMPLITUDE  of  the  range  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile,  denotes  the  horizontal  line  fub- 
tending  the  path  in  which  it  moves.  See 
Projectile. 

AMPLITUDE  Compafs,  in  navigation, 
an  inftrument  more  exactly  calculated  to 
obferVe  the  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude 
than  the  common  fea-compafs.  See  Am.~ 
plitude  COMPASS. 

AMPUTATION,  in  furgery,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  ofi  a  limb  or  other  pare 
of  the  body. 

Manner  of  AMP  UT  ATING  *  Limb, from 
Shape's  ’Trcatife  on  Surgery. — - — Lay  your 
patient  ©n  a  table,  three  feet  four  inches 
high,  which  is  much  better  than  a  low 
feat,  both  for  fecuring  him  deady,  and 
giving  yourfelf  the  advantage  of  operating 
without  dooping,  which  is  not  only  pain¬ 
ful  but  inconvenient  in  the  other  fituation. 
While  one  of  your  adidants  holds  the  leg, 
you  mult  roll  a  flip  of  fine  rag,  half  an 
inch  broad,  three  or  four  times  round  it, 
about  four  or  five  inches  below  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  patella ;  this  being  pinned 
on  is  to  ferve  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  which 
without  it,  perhaps,  would  not  be  directed 
fo  dexteroufly  ;  the  manner  of  roiling  has 
always  been  perpendicular  to  the  length  o£ 
the  leg  ;  but  having  obferved,  that  though, 
the  amputation  at  fird  be  even,  yet  after¬ 
wards  the  gadrocnemius  mufcle,  contract¬ 
ing,  draws  back  the  inferior  part  of  th.e 
dump  more  drongly  than  the  other  muf- 
cles  can  do  the  red  of  it ;  I  have  lately, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  regularity  of  the 
cicatrix,  allowed  for  this  excefs  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  made  the  circular  incifion  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  part  of  the  wound 
which  is  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  far¬ 
ther  from  the  ham  than  that  on  the  fhin. 
is  from  the  middle  of  the  pafella. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  affiflants 
mud  carry  a  drong  ligature  round  the 
thigh,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
patelia,  which,  palling  through  a  couple 
of  flits  in  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  he 
mud  twift  with  a  tourniquet,  till  the  arte¬ 
ry  is.  fufficiently  compreffed,  to  prevent 
any  great  effufion  of  blood  ^  and,  to  do 
it  more  effectually,  he  may  lay  a  bolder 
of  tow  or  linen  under  the  ligature,  upon 
that  part  where  the  artery  creeps. 

The  couffe  of  the  blood  being  flopped, 
you  mull  begin  vour  incifion  jufl'  below  the 
R  linen 
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Jinon,  roller,  on  t lie  under  part  of  the 
l  nib,  bringing  your  knife  towards  vou  ; 
which,  at  one  fwecp,  may  cut  more  than 
the  femi-circle :  then,  beginning  vour 
fecond  wound  on  the  upper  part,  it  mull 
be  continued  from  the  one  extremity  to 
the  other  of  the  fir  ft  wound,  making  them 
but  on«  line.  Theincifions  muft  he  made 
quite  through  the  membrana  adipofa,  as 
far  as  the  mufcles ;  then  taking  off  the 
linen  roller,  and  an  afliftant  drawing  back 
the  fkin  as  far  as  it  will  go,  you  make 
your  wound  from  the  edges  of  it,  when 
drawn  back,  through  the  llelh  to  the  bone, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  through 
the  fkin.  Before  you  faw  the  bones,  you 
mufl  cut  the  ligament  between  them  with 
..the  point  of  your  knife  :  and  the  afliftant, 
who  holds  the  leg  while  it  is  fawing,  muft 
obftrve  not  to  lift  upwards,  which  would 
clog  the  inftrument. 

In  amputating  b.  low  the  knee,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  ftand  on  the  in  fide  of  the 
Jcg,  becaufc  the  tibia  and  ficula  lie  in  a 
polition  to  be  fawed  at  the  lame  time,  if 
the  inftrument  be  applied  externally : 
whereas,  if  we  lay  it  on  the  infide  of  the 
leg,  the  tibia  will  be  divided  firft,  and 
the  fibula  afterwards  i  which  not  only 
lengthens  the  operation,  but  is  alfo  apt  to 
fplinter  the  fibula  when  it  is  almolb  faw¬ 
ed  through,  unlels  the  alhftant  be  very 
careful  in  lupporting  it. 

When  the  leg  is  taken  ©if,  the  next 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Hopping  of  the 
blood,  which  muft  be  effectually  done 
before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  or  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  bleeding  again, 
when  the  fever  is  excited,  and  the  veflels 
.of  the  flump  dilated,  both  which 
happen  a  very  little  while  after  the  ope¬ 
ration.  There  is  no  method  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fo  fecure  as  tying  the  extremities  of 
the  veffcls  with  a  ligature,  which,  with  a 
crooked  needle  paifed  twice  through  the 
flelh  almoft  round  them,  will,  when  the 
knot  is  made,  necdfarilv  inclofe  them  in 
the  fmibure  ;  and  to  difeover  the  orifice 
of  a  veffel,  your  afliftant  muft  every  time 
loofen  the  tourniquet ;  this  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  ufing  the  artery  forceps, 
where  the  veffcls  are  apt  to  Hip  away  out  of 
the  ligature;  and  as  to  ftyptic  applications, 
their  want  of  fafety  is  fo  well  known  now, 
that  the  ufe  of  them,  in  htemorhages  from 
large  vellels,  is  almoft  univerfally  re- 
je&ed. 

It  fometimCs  happens  in  a  large  flump, 
that  ten  or  more  vellels  require  tying  : 
which  done,  you  muft  apply  loofe  dry  lint 
to  the  wound,  or,  in  cafe  the  fmall  veffels 
bleed  plentifully,  you  mull  throw  a  fiand- 
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ful  of  flour  among  the  lint,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  more  etleCtual.  Hopping 
up  their  orifices.  Before  you  lay  on  the 
pledget,  vou  muft  bind  the  flump,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  roll  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  flump.  1  he 
ufe  of  this  roller  is  to  keep  the  lain  for¬ 
wards,  which,  notw l'.hftanding  the  ileps 
already  taken  to  prevent  its  falling  back, 
would  in  fome  meafure  do  fo,  unlels  iuf- 
tatned  in  this  manner.  The  dreilings  may 
be  fecured  by  the  crcfs  cloth  and  gentle 
bandage  ;  and  the  method  of  treating  the 
wound  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  for  other 
recent  and  incited  wounds*  •  See  W  ouxd. 

Before  the  invention  of  making  the 
double  incilion  1  have  juft  now  delenbed, 
the  cure  of  a  flump  was  always  a  work  ot 
time  ;  for  bv  cutting  down  to  the  bone  at 
once,  and  fawing  it  directly,  the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  fit  in  and  tleth  with¬ 
drew  theml'clves,  and  left  it  protruding 
out  of  the  wound  two  or  three  inches  in 
lome  cafes  ;  fo  that  it  rarely  happened 
that  an  exfoliation  did  not  follow;  which., 
halides  being  tedious,  alio  frequently  re¬ 
duced  the  wound  to  an  habitual  ulcer,  and 
at  belt  left  a  pointed  llump,  with  a  cicatrix 
ready  to  fly  open  upon  the  leait  accident  ; 
all  which  incoveniences  are  avoided  by  this 
new  method,  and  I  know  not  of  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  unlels  that  the  pain  ol  mak¬ 
ing  the  wound  is  fuppofed  to  be  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  becaufc  of  the  dou-. 
ble  incifion  ;  hut  when  we  confide r  that; 
W'e  only  cut  the  fkin  once,  and  the  llelh. 
once,  though  not  in  the  lame  moment,  I 
fancy,  upon  reflection.,  the  difference  of 
pain  will  be  thought  inconfiderable. 

In  amputating  thie  thigh,  the  firft  inei- 
fion  is  to  be  made  a  little  -more  than  t\VU 
inches  above  the  middle  of  the  patella  ; 
after  the  operation,  a  roller  fhould  he  car¬ 
ried  round  the  body,  and  down  the  thigh, 
to  fupport  the  fkin  and  flelli.  1  his  is  alfo 
the  moll  proper  bandage,  as  abfeefles  will, 
l’ometimes  form  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  which  cannot  difeharge  themfelves 
lo  conveniently  with  any  other,  it  being 
almoft  impracticable  to  roll  about  the  ab- 
fcels,  unlefs  you  begin  from  the  body^ 

The  amputation  of  the  arm  and  cubit 
differs  fo  little  from  the  foregoing  opera¬ 
tions,  that  it  will  be  but  a  repetition  to 
deferibe  it.  However,  it  muft  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  to  preferve  as  much  of  the 
limb  aspofiible,  and,  in  all  amputations  of 
the  upper  limbs,  to  place  your  patient  in  a 
chair. 

There  are,  in  armies,  a  great  many  in- 
ftances  of  gun-fhot  .wounds  of  the  arm, 
near  the  fcapula,  which'  require  amputa¬ 
tion 
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lion  at  the  iboulder  ;  but  the  apprehen- 
lion  of  lofing  the  patients  on  the  fpot  bv  the 
haemorrhage,  has  deterred  furgeons  from 
undertaking  it.  I  have  heard  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  done  once  t  but  though  it  had 
never  been  performed,  we  might  learn  it 
is  practicable  from  the  cafe  of  a  poor  mil¬ 
ler,  wbofe  arm  and  feapula  were  both  torn 
from  his  bodv  by  a  rope,  which  was  acci¬ 
dentally  twitted  round  his  wrift,  and  fud- 
denlv  drawn  up  by  the  mill.  The  poor 
man  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  re- 
ma  kable  in  this  accident,  that  after  faint¬ 
ing,  the  haemorrhage  ltoppedof  itlelf,  and 
never  bled  atreth,  though  nothing  but  lint 
and  turpentine  were  laid  on  the  great  vef- 
fels.  In  cafe,  therefore,  of  a  wound  or 
fracture  near  the  joint,  or  incurable  ti  11  u - 
las  in  the  joint,  not  attended  with  much 
caries,  I  think  the  operation  may  be  per- 
fo  rmed  fafely  in  this  manner  :  The  pa¬ 
tient's  arm  being  held  horizontal,  make 
an  mcifion  through  themembrana  adipofa, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  lhoulder,  acrofs 
the  pectoral  mufcle  down  to  the  arm- 
pit  ;  then,  turning  the  knife  with  its  edge 
upwards,  divide  that  mufcle,  and  part  of 
the  deltoid  ;  all  which  mav  be  done  with- 
out  danger  of  wounding  the  great  veffets, 
which  will  become  expo  led  by  thefe  open¬ 
ings  :  if  they  be  not,  cut  frill  more  of  the 
deltoid  mulcle,  and  c-arrv  the  arm  back¬ 
ward  :  then  with  a  ft  rang  ligature  having 
tied  the  artery  and  vein,  purfue  the  circu¬ 
lar  ineifion  through  the  joint,  and  carefully 
divide  the  veflels  at  a  confiderable  diltance 
below  the  ligature  ;  the  other  final!  veil'd s 
are  to  be  flopped  as  in  other  cafes. 

In  performing  this  operation,  regard 
fliould  be  had  to  the  laving  as  much  Ikin 
as  pofiible,  and  to  the  fituation  of  the 
proeeflus  acromion,  which  projecting  con- 
fiderabiy  bevond  the  joint,  an  unwary 
operator  would  be  apt  to  cut  upon  it. 

The  amputation  of  the  lingers  and  toes 
Is  better  performed  in  their  articulation, 
than  by  any  of  the  other  methods  :  for 
this  purpofe  a  llraight  knife  mull  be  ufed, 
and  the  ineifion  of  the  Ikin  be  made  not 
exactly  upon  the  joint,  but  a  little  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  lingers,  that  more  of 
it  may  be  preferred  for  the  eafier  healing 
afterward*  ;  it  will  alto  facilitate  the  repa¬ 
ration  in  the  joint,  when  you  cut  the  lin¬ 
ger  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  to  make 
two  lmall  longitudinal  incifions  on  each 
la  cl  of  it  firll.  In  thefe  amputations  there 
is  generally  a  veflel  or  two  that  require  ty¬ 
ing,  and  which  often  prove  troublefome 
when  the  ligature  is  omitted. 

It  may  happen  that  the  bones  of  the 
Coes,  and  part  only  of  the  ruetatarfal  bones,  - 
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are  carious,  -  in  which  cafe  the  leg  need 
not  be  cut  oft,  but  only  io  much  of  the 
toot  as  is  dilordered  ;  a  fnall  fpring-fiiw 
is  better  to  divide  with  here  than  a  large' 
one.  When  this  operation  is  performed, 
the  heel  and  remainder  of  the  foot  will  be 
ol  great  fervice,  and  the  wound  heal  up 
lately,  as  I  have  once  found  bv  experience.  . 
Sharp's  Surgery. 

AMSDORFI ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical 
hillory,  a  feet  of  proteftants  who  appeared 
in  the  lixtceiith  century,  and  acquired  the 
name  from  one  Amfdorf  their  leader. 

1  hey  maintained  that  good  works  were  lb 
far  from  being  profitable,  that  they  were 
even  pernicious,  and  obftacles  in  the  road 
tolalvation  ;  a  doctrine  too  much  like  that 
ol  lome  of  our  modern  enthufiafts. 

’v  AMS  f  ERD AM,  the  capital  city  of 
the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  it  is  feared  on  the  river  Am- 
ftel  and  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Wve. 
It  is  a  very  large  trading  city,  and  may  be 
called  the  magazine  of  the  uuiverfe.  How¬ 
ever,  the  air  is  but  indifferent,  which 
proceeds  from  the  marlhes  that  lurround 
it,  and  render  it  almoll  inacceffible ;  but 
this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  recoin-' 
pen  fed  by  the  utility  of  its  commerce, 
which  its  port  lerves  greatly  to  promote; 
for  it  will  contain  above  a  thoufand  large 
Ihips.  Ainlierdam,  being  ieated  in  a 
marlhy  loil,  is  built  on  piles  of  wood, 
for  which  reaion  no  coaches  are  alowed,  ex¬ 
cept  to  great  men  and  phyflcians,  who  pay 
a  tax  lor  that  privilege  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
goods  ate  drawn  on  Hedges  ;  and  it  Hands 
lo  low,  that  they  would  be  expoled  to  inun¬ 
dations,  if  they  did  not  fecure  themfelves 
by  dikes  and  lluices.  The  fineft  ftreets 
are,  the  Keyl'aNs  Graft,  or  Emperor's 
Canal ;  the  Heer  Graft,  or  Lords  Canal  ; 
the  Cingel  ;  and  the  llreet  of  Haerlem. 
The  principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its 
houfes,  which  are  magnificent  ftruetures, 
of  an  equal  height.  There  are  three  pro¬ 
digious  Unices,  and  a  great  number  of 
Hone  bridges  over  the  canals,  which  crofs 
the  city  in  many  parts,  and  render  the 
ftreets  clean  and  pleafant.  The  canals 
are  deep,  their  tides  are  lined  with  hewn 
Hone,  and  have  generally  rows  of  trees 
planted  on  each  fide.  The  public  bti ildings 
are  very  magnificent.  The  ftadt-houle 
was  began  to  be  built  in  1648  ;  it  is 
founded  upon  fourteeh  thouland  wooden 
piles,  and  its  front  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  two  feeet  long,  its  iides  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  fee;,  and  its  height  to 
the  roof  one  hundred  and  fixteen.  There 
is  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
a  woman  is  carved  in  relievo,  holding  the 
R  2.  awns 
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arms  of  the  city  ;  fhe  is  feated  in  a  chair, 
fupported  by  two  lion,  with  an  olive- 
branch  in  her  right  hand  ;  and  on  each 
lide  are  four  Naiads,  who  prefent  her  with 
a  crown  of  palm  and  laurel  ;  and  two 
other  marine  goddeffes  prefent  her  with 
all  manner  of  fruit;  beftdes,  there  isNep- 
tnne  with  his  trident,  accompanied  with 
Tritons,  a  fea-unicorn,  and  a  fea-horfe. 
On  the  top  Hands  three  ftatues  in  bronze, 
reprefenting  Juftice,  Strength,  and  Plenty. 
On  the  top  of  the  ft  raft  tire  is  a  round 
tower,  fifty  feet  above  the  roof,  adorned 
•with  flatues,  and  an  harmonious  chime 
of  bells,  the  large!!  of  which  weighs  about 
leven  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  next  fix 
thoufand  ;  they  are  made  to  play  different 
tunes  every  month.  It  has  no  handlome 
gate,  but  only  feven  doors  to  anfwer  to  the 
number  of  the  United  Provinces.  On  the 
floor  of  the  great  hall  are  reprefented  two 
globes,  the  celelfial  and  terreifrial,  which 
are  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixty- 
nine  in  circumference  ;  they  are  made  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  are  inlaid 
with  jafper  and  copper.  In  general,  all 
the  chambers  are  enriched  with  paintings, 
carvings,  and  gildings.  While  this  ftadt- 
houfe  was  building,  the  old  one  was  fet  on 
fire,  and  confumed  with  all  the  archives 
and  regifters.  Under  the  ffadt-houfe  is  a 
prodigious  vault,  wherein  16  kept  the  bank 
of  Amlf  erdam,  where  there  is  a  vail  quan¬ 
tity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  filvcr,  as 
alfo  bags,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  full 
of  money.  The  doors  are  proof  againft 
petards,  and  are  never  opened  hut  in  the  { 
prefence  of  one  of  the  burgomallers.  The 
prifons  for  debtors  and  criminals  are  like- 
tyife  under  the  fladt-houfe  ;  as  alfo  the 
guard  room  for  the  citizens,  wherein  the 
Jteys  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  fche- 
yens  or  aldermens  chamber,  where  civil 
caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  council, 
the  burgo-m afters  chamber,  the  chambers 
of  accounts,  &c.  In  the  fecond  ftorv  is  a 
large  magazine  of  arms  ;  and  on  the  top 
of  the  building  are  fix  large  cifterns  of 
water,  which  may  be  conveyed  to  any 
loom  in  the  houfe  in  cafe  of  fire,  to  prevent 
which  the  chimnies  are  lined  with  copper. 
The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  affemble,  is  all  of  free-ftone,  and 
built  upon  two  thoufand  wooden  piles  ; 
its  length  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
its  breadth  or^e  hundred  and  twenty-four  ; 
the  galleries  are  fupported  hv  twenty-fix 
marble  columns,  upon  each  of  which  are 
the  names  of  the  people  that  are  to  meet 
there  ;  they  are  all  numbered,  and  there 
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is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merehandife  un¬ 
der  fome  one  of  thefe  numbers.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  gate  is  a  fuperb  ftair- 
cafe,  which  leads  to  the  galleries,  on  one 
fide  of  which  there  are  feveral  fhops,  and 
on  the  other  a  place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  royal  exchange  in  London. 
The  houfe  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India 
company  contains  large  magazines,  full  of 
the  different  forts  of  commodities  brought 
from  the  Eaft-lndies. 

AMULET,  a  charm  or  prefervative 
againft  mifehief,  witchcraft,  and  difeafes. 
The  ancients  of  all  nations  were  extremely 
fond  of  amulets ;  but  the  prefent  philofo- 
phy  has  pretty  well  banilhed  thefe  and 
other  impofitions  of  the  fame  kind  from 
the  world, 

*  AMYMONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Dcnaus,  who,  as  fire  was 
lhooting  in  the  woods,  wounded  a  fatyr, 
who  upon  this  attempted  to  ravifh  her  ; 
but  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  Nep¬ 
tune  came  to  her  affiftance,  fayed  her  from 
the  fatyr,  but  deflowered  her  himfelf,  and 
by  him  lhe  had  Nauplius, 

ANA,  among  phyilciaps,  denotes  an 
equai  quantity  of  the  ingredients  that  im¬ 
mediately  precede  it  in  preferiptiou. 

ANABAPTISTS,  in  ecclefiailical 
hiflory,  a  feft  of  proteftants  that  fprung up 
in  Germany  about  the  year  1521,  juft  af¬ 
ter  the  reformation  of  Luther,  They  at 
firft  preached  up  an  entire  freedom  from 
all  fiibjeftion  to  the  civil  power  ;  but  their 
principal  tenet,  and  that  from  whence  they 
take  their  name,  confifts  in  re-baptizing 
all  converts  to  their  feft,  and  condemning 
infarvt-baptifm.  The  fanaticifm  of  this 
feft  rofe  to  an  amazing  height,  and  many 
places  fufftred  feverely,  particularly  tho 
town  of  Munfter,  which  they  feized  ;  and 
one  John  of  Leyden,  the  king  of  this 
New  Jerufalem,  defended  himfelf  in  it  as, 
long  as  poftible ;  but  the  place  was  at 
length  taken,  and  that  ringleader  of  the 
anabaptiffs  put  to  death  in  the  year  1536, 
They  were,  however,  fome  time  after  pret-*- 
ty  well  cured  of  their  principal  errors  ;  fo, 
that  they  no  longer  pretended  to  infp’ ra¬ 
tion  ;  no  longer  oppofed  magiflrates;  nof- 
preached  up  a  freedom  fromall  fubjeftions, 
a  community  of  goods,  and  the  like.  They 
fupported  their  principal  tenet  from  the 
following  words  of  our  Saviour,  u  He  that 
((  believeth,  and  is  baptised,  ihall  be 
“  fayed,”  Now,  as  adults  alone  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  believing,  they  argued,  that  adults, 
only  were  fit  to.  be  baptized.  Calvin,  and 
other  writers  againft  them,  had  recourfe 
to  the  nraftice  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  is  clearly  on  the  fide  of  infant  bap-. 
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t'lftn.  It  maybe  neceffary  to  add,  that  tbe 
anabaptids  of  England  are  not  included  in 
the  above  del’cription  ;  for  except  their  re- 
je£ting  infant-haptifm,  they  differ  very 
little  from  the  other  protefrant  diffenters, 
as  tnav  be  feen  in  a  Confeliion  of  Faith, 
publilhed  in  the  year  ibfhy,  by  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  their  congregation. 

AN  AC  AM  PS  ER OS,  Orphic,  Live -ever , 
or  Rofc-root,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
plant.  It  is  never  given  now  inwardly, 
and  but  l'eldom  employed  outwardly,  tho’ 
it  is  laid  to  heal  freih  wounds,  and  cleanfe 
ulcers.  The  juice  is,  however,  commend¬ 
ed  by  Hoffman  again!!:  ulcers  of  the 
womb. 

ANACARDIUM,  the  name  of  two 
fpecies  of  trees,  didingu  idled  by  the  epi¬ 
thets  occidental  and  orientalc.  Thev  are 
both  of  the  clais  of  the  P  rum  ferae  of  Mr. 

Rav. 

ANACARDIUM  Occidentals  is  the 
fruit  of  the  acajou  or  calhew  nut-tree. 

ANACARDIUM  Orientate  is  the  fruit 
of  a  large  tree  found  only  in  the  EaiN 
Indies. 

ANACATHARTICS,  medicines  that 
promote  an  anacathariis,  or  difeharge  of 
noxious  humours  either  by  vomit  or  ipit- 
ting. 

ANACORETS,  or  ANCrIORETS, 
in  ccclefiadical  hilfory,  a  lort  of  monks 
in  the  primitive  Chriftian  church  ;  fo 
called  from  their  retiring  from  iociety, 
and  living  in  private  cells  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  Such  were  Paul  and  Anthony,  and 
Hilarion,  the  fird  founders  of  the  mo¬ 
nadic  life  in  Egypt  and  Palelfine.  Some 
of  them  lived  in  caves,  and  St.  Chrvfof- 
tom  tells  us  the  monks  of  Mount  Callus, 
near  Antioch,  did  ;  and  others  in  little 
tents  or  cells. 

ANACHRONISM,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology,  whereby  an  event  is  placed  ear¬ 
lier  than  it  really  happened  ;  but  it  is 
often  ufed  to  imply  any  chronoligical 
milfake, 

C  ANACREON,  a  verv  excellent 
Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia, 
lived  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  before  the  Chridian  xra.  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him  to  his  court, 
and  made  him  lhare  with  him  in  his  bu- 
finefs  and  his  pleafures.  Pie  had  a  delicate 
wit,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  inexpref- 
fible  beauties  and  graces  in  his  works  ; 
he  was  very  fond  of  pleafure  ;  was  of  an 
amourous  difpofition,  and  addicted  to 
drunkennefs  ;  yet  notwithdanding  his 
debaucheries,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  We  are  told,  that  in  his  old  o^e 
he  Jived  upon  dried  grapes.,,  and-th'at  he 
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was  at  lad  choaked  by  a  grape  done  dlck- 
ing  in  his  throat.  His  poems,  which  are 
extant,  were  refeued  from  oblivion  by 
Henty  Stevens,  and  are  univerfallv  ad¬ 
mired.  His  beautv  and  chief  excellence, 
lays  Madam  Dacicr,  lay  m  imitating  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  following  realbn,  fo  that  he 
preiented  to  the  mind  no  images  but  what 
were  noble  and  natural.  The  odes  of  A- 
nacreon,  fays  Rapin,  are  dowers,  beau- 
tie:,,  and  perpetual  graces  ;  it  is  familiar 
to  him  to  write  what  is  natural  and  to  the 
hie,  he  having  an  air  lo  delicate,  fo  ealy, 
and  fo  graceful,  that  among  all  the  an¬ 
cients  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  tbe 
method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of 
writing  he  followed.  Ele  dows  foft  and 
eafy,  every  where  did'ufing  the  joy  and 
indolence  of  his  mind  through  his  verfe, 
and  tuning  his  harp  to  the  linooth  and 
pleafant  temper  of  his  foul. 

ANACREONTIC  Verfe,  in  ancient 
poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe  fo  called  from  its 
being  invented,  by  the  poet  Anacreon.  It 
confids  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  ulually 
fpondees  and  iambul’es,  and  fometimes  of 
anapeds- 

ANADIPLOSIS,  in  rhetoric  and  poe¬ 
try,  implies  a  repetition  of  the  lad  word 
of  a  line,  or  a  clofe  of  a  fentence,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  As  the  following 
verfes  of  Virgil  : 

Sit  ‘ Tjtyrus ,  Orpheus, 

Orpheus  in  fylvh ,  &c. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  among  phvfician?, 
implies  the  return  of  the  cold  fit  in  1 
femi-tertian  ague,  before  the  fit  is  entire¬ 
ly  ended. 

AN  AG  ALLIS,  Pimpernel ,  in  botanv, 
t'ne  name  of  two  fpecies  of  plants  refem- 
bling  chickweed,  and  didinguilhed  by  the 
epithets  mas  and  foevhna. 

ANAGALLIS  Mas,  male  pimpernel, 
has  a  white  fingle  root,  with  a  few  fibres, 
its  darks  lie  on  the  ground,  and  Its  flower 
is  of  a  purple  red  colour.  It  is  one  of 
the  fleeping  plants,  or  thofe  whole  flowers 
open  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  clofe  again  loon  after  noon. 

ANAGALLIS  Fcemina,  female  pim¬ 
pernel,  differs  only  from  the  former  in 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  blue, 
and  in  being  more  fcarce  than  the  former, 
which  is  common  in  our  corn-fields.  The 
male  pimpernel  is  ufed  as  a  lallad  and  a. 
pot-herb  in  many  pans  of  England  ;  tho' 
it  is  by  fame  recommended  as  an  excellent 
medicine  againd  madnefs  and  the  epilepfy, 
provided  four  ounces  of  the  juice  be  given 
thrice  a-day  ;  but  it  is  not  now  depended 
upon  for  any  fuch  purpofe. 

ANAGRAM 
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ANAGRAM,  a  tranlpofition  of  the 
letters  of  Some  frame,  whereby  a  new 
word  is  formed  from  the  fame  letters,  to 
the  advantage  or  diladvantage  of  the  per- 
fon  named. 

'  ANAGRAM ATIST,  a  compofer  of 
anagrams. 

ANAItTS,  in  mythology,  a  pagan 
goddds  particularly  worlhipped  by  the 
Armenian  .  The  greateft  men  in  the 
country  dedicated  their  daughters  to  her 
fervice,  who  thought  it  an  honour  to 
prothtute  themfelves  to  all  thole  who 
came  to  facrtfice  to  this  falfe  deity  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  were  eagerly  com  ted  in 
nurrige,  as  being  thought  to  have  acquired 
an  extraordinary  fancltty  thereby.  Upon 
the  fr [rival  of  this  idol,  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  met  in  crouds  together,  and  intoxi¬ 
cated  themfelves  with  wine.  The  renfm 
as  the  mihruiion  of  the  felfival  was  this-: 
Cyrus  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
againft  the  Sadr,  and  be  ng  beaten,  lied 
with  his  army  ;  but  afterwards  encamp¬ 
ing  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
baggage,  he  rtfreihed  his  arrhv,  and  then 
counterfeited  a  fight.  The  Same,  pur¬ 
suing  him,  and  finding  the  enemy's  camp 
defected,  but  reph-uilhed  with  wine  and  pro¬ 
visions,  eat  and  drank  till  thev  had  quite 
intoxicated  themfelves.  Cyrus  returning, 
flew  them  all,  and  confecrated  that  day  to 
the  goddefs. 

ANA LEMMA,  a  very  ancient  affro- 
pomical  inffrument,  the  conll  reft  ion  of 
which  con  lifts  of  an  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  fphere  upon  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  together  with  a  moveable  hori¬ 
zon  and  index.  Its  ufe  is  for  finding 
the  time  of  the  fun's  riling  and  letting, 
the  length  of  the  longed  day  in  any  la¬ 
titude,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  The 
analemma  is  alfo  of  ufe  among  dialills, 
for  delineating  the  various  forts  of  furni¬ 
ture  upon  folar  dials.  See  Projection 
of  the  fphere,  and  Dialling. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch 
medicines  as  are  proper  for  nounfhing 
the  body  when  weakened. 

ANALOGICAL,  belonging  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  analogy.  An 
analogical  fyllogifm  is  that  which  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  analogy  between  the  premiles. 

ANALOGY,  a  certain  relation  fub- 
fifling  between  two  or  more  things,  which 
in  other  refpedfs  are  entirely  different. 

ANALOGY,  among  mathematicians, 
portion,  or  a  fimilitude  of  ratios.  See 
Proportion  and  Ratio. 

ANALOGY,  in  grammar,  the  cor- 
refpondeace  which  a  word  or.  phrale  has 
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to  the  genius  and  received  forms  of  a 
language. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  the  refohition  of  iomething  com¬ 
pounded  into  its  original  and  conllituent 
parts. 

ANALYSIS,  in  mathematics,  the 
method  of  refolving  problems  by  means 
of  algebraical  equations,  whence  we  often 
find  that  theft*  tw  o  words  anafjis  and  al¬ 
gebra  are  uled  as  fynonimous. 

Analyfis,  under  its  prefent  improve¬ 
ments,  mull  be  allowed  the  apex  or  height 
of  all  human  learning  ;  it  is  this  method 
which  lurnilives  us  with  the  muff  perfect 
examples  of  the  art  of  rcafoning,  g'ves 
the  mind  an  unccommon  readinefs  at  de¬ 
ducing  and  dikoveringj  from  a  few  data, 
things  unknown  ;  and  by  ufing  figns  for 
ideas,  prefents  things  to  the  imagination, 
which  otherwife  Teemed  out  of  its  fphere  : 
by  this,  geometrical  demonlirations  ma.y 
be  greatly  abridged,  and  a  long  feries  of 
argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  cannot 
without  the  stmoft  effort  and  attention 
difeover  the  connection  of  ideas,  are 
hereby  converted  into  fenfible  figns,  and 
the  feveral  operations  required  therein, 
effefted  by  the  combination  of  thofe  figns. 
Bur,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  by 
means  of  this  art,  a  number  of  truths 
are  frequently  expreffed  by  a  fingle  line, 
which  in  the  common  way  of  explaining 
and  demonftrating  things  would  fill  whole 
volumes.  Thus,  by  mere  contemplation 
of  one  fingle  line,  whole  fciences  may 
fometimes  be  learnt  in  a  few  minutes 
time,  which  otherwife  could  Icarce  he  at¬ 
tained  many  years. 

ANALYSIS,  is  divided,  with  regard  to 
its  object,  into  that  of  finite  and  infinites. 

ANALYSIS  of finite  Quantities,  is  what 
we  otherwife  call  fpecious  arithmetic  or 
algebra.  See  Al g  k  r ra. 

ANALYSIS  of  Infinites,  called  alio 
the  New  ANALYSIS,  is  particularly 
vife.d  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus.  See  Fluxions. 

ANALYSIS,  in  logic,  ligmfics  the 
method  of  tracing  things  backwards  to 
their  fource,  and  of  refolving  knowledge 
in  its  original  principles. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  method  of  refo- 
lution,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the  fyn- 
thetic  method,  or  that  of  compofition. 

The  art  of  logical  analyfis  con  fills 
chiefly  in  combining  our  perceptions, 
cl  a  fling  them  together  Avith  addrefs,  and 
contriving  proper  expreffions  for  conveying 
our  thoughts,  and  ivprelenting  the  les'e- 
ral  divilions,  dalles,  and  relations. 

ANA- 
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ANALYSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  ftrip" 
ping  a  difcourfe  of  all  its  gaudy  drefs  of 
tropes  and  figures  ;  or,  ihcwiag  what  ufe 
the  orator  has  made  of  thefe  decorations, 
in  order  to  embcllilh  and  fet  old  every 
part  of  his  oration  to  the  bell  advantage. 

ANALYSIS,  in  chemiltry,  the  de- 
compoling  mixed  bodies,  or  feparating 
their  component  principles,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  each  of  them  unmixed  with  the  other. 

ANALYSIS  of  Vegetable  Subfiancee . 
The  moll  complete  analylis  of  a  plant  is 
obtained  by  fire,  thus  a  plant  being  ex- 
poled  to  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  dillillmg 
veil'd,  fet  in  balneum  Marix,  yields  a 
water  called  lpiritus  reilor,  which  retains 
its  perfect  fme.ll,  but  is  io  very  volatile, 
that  it  is  cl i ificult  to  fubjeet  it  to  the  expe¬ 
riments  neceifary  for  difeovering  its  pro¬ 
perties. 

It",  in  (lead  of  diftilling  the  plant  in 
balneum  Marix,  it  be  diftilled  over  a 
naked  fire,  with  the  precaution  of  put¬ 
ting  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  diltil- 
fing  veil'd  along  with  it,  to  prevent  its 
fu tiering  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  all  the  effential  oil  contained  in  that 
plant  will  rife  together  with  the  above 
water  :  and  as  no  effential  oil  can  be  ex- 
traded  after  the  fpiritus  reCtor  has  been 
drawn  off,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
the  volatility  of  thefe  oils  is  owing  to  that 
ljurit. 

ANALYSIS  of  Animal  Subfiances. — 
Succulent  animal  fabllances,  l'uch  as  new 
killed  rlelh,  yield  by  exprdlion  a  juice 
or  liquid,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
phlegm,  replete  with  all  the  principles  of 
the  animal  body,  except  the  earth,  of 
which  it  contains  but  little.  The  hard 
or  dry  part,  fuch  as  the  horns,  bones,  Sec. 
yield  a  fimilar  juice  by  boiling  them  in 
water.  Thefe  juices  become  thick,  like  a 
glue  or  jelly,  when  their  watery  parts  are 
evaporated  ;  and  in  this  Hate  they  are 
true  ext  rails  of  animal  matters.  Thefe 
juices  afford  no  chrvffals  of  effential  fait, 
like  thofe  obtained  from  vegetables,  and 
Ihew  no  figu  either  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mineral  Subfiances. — 
Minerals  differ  greatly  from  vegetables, 
and  animals  :  thev  are  not  near  fo  com- 

•  J  m  .  , 

plex  as  thofe  organized  bodies,  and  their 
principles  arc  much  more  firnple  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  thefe  principles 
are  much  more  ciofdy  connected,  and 
that  thev  cannot  be  feparated  Without 
the  help  of  fire,  which,  not  having 
on  their  parts  the  fame  aCtion  and  tire 
lame  power,  as  on  organized  bodies, 
hath  not  the  fame  ill  elicit  on  them. 
Thefe  bodies  are  compound  xralfcs  or  co:n- 
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binations  of  fcveral  bodies  ;  that  is,  me* 
tallic  fubftances  os  they  are  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  united  with  fcveral 
forts  of  Land,  llones,  earths,  l'e mi -metals, 
lulphur,  See.  When  the  metallic  matter  is 
combined  with  other  matters,  in  fuch  a 
proportion  to  the  lelf  that  it  may  be  fe¬ 
parated  from  them  with  advantage  and 
profit,  thefe  compounds  are  called  ores  : 
when  the  cafe  isotherWife,  they  are  called 
pyrites  and  marcafites  ;  efpeciallv  if  ful- 
phur  or  arfenic  be  predominant  therein, 
which  often  happens.  bee  Orls  and 
Ass  AY  IMG. 

ANALYSIS,  among  grammarians,  the 
explaining  the  etymology,  conftruetion, 
and  other  properties  of  words. 

ANALYSIS  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a 
brief  but  methodical  iliuferation  of  the 
principles  or  a  fcience  ;  in  which  l'enle  it 
fignifies  the  fame  with  fynopfis. 

ANALYSIS  hkev/i'fe  denotes  a  table 
of  tlie  principal  heads  of  a  continued 
difeourie,  difpo'fed  in  their  proper  order. 

ANALYTIC,  or  ANALYTICAL, 
that  belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  anaiyfis. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demon- 
{Nation,  analytical  procefs,  analytical 
table  or  fchemr,  analytical  method  of 
invdligation,  See.  The  analytic  method 
{lands  oppoled  to  the  l'yntbetic.  In  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  as  in  mathematics, 
the  invefrigacion  of  difficult  things  by 
the  analytic  method  ought  to  precede 
the  method  of  compofition.  This  ana- 
lvfis  confiils  in  making  experiments  and 
obfervations,  and  in  drawing  general  con- 
clufions  therefrom  by  in  duel  ion  ;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  of  no  objections  againfc  the  con- 
clufions,  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  ex¬ 
periments,  and  other  certain  truths  : 
The  fvnthetic  method  confifts  in  afl’um- 
ing  the  caufes  difeovered  and  received 
as  principles,  and  by  them  explaining  the 
phxnoraena  proceeding  from  them,  and 
provingthe  explanations.  See  Sv  n  thus  is. 

ANALYTICS,  -Analytic a ,  the  fcience 
and  ufe  of  anaiyfis. 

To  the  modern  analytics  principally  be¬ 
longs  algebra  and  fluxions,  an  ■  hiftorical 
account  of  which,  tee  under  the  articles 
Algkura,  and  Fluxions. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpetfivd 
painting,  a  monftrous  projection  or  re- 
prefentation  of  an  image  on  a  plane  or 
curve  furface,  which,  beheld  at  a  proper 
diitance,  {hall  appear  regular  and  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  fi gn i fie s  to  reform,  or  bring  into  a 
new  lhape. 

To 
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To  delineate  an  anamorphofis  upoti  a 
plane. — Draw  the  fquare  A  E  C  D,  (plate 
V.yf(r.  2.)  of  a  bignels  at  pleaiure,  and 
lubdivide  it  into  a  number  of  little  lquares. 
In  this  fquare,  called  the  craticular  pro¬ 
totype'  let  the  image  to  be  reprefented  de* 
formed,  be  drawn  ;  then  draw  the  line 
a  b  (fig.  3.)  equal  to  A  E,  and  divide  it 
rnto  the  lame  number  of  equal  parts  as  tire 
iideofthe  prototype  A  B  ;  ere£t  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  EV  in  the  middle  of  ab>  fo  much 
the  longer  as  the  deformity  of  the  image 
Is  to  be  greater.  Draw  V  S. perpendicular 
to  EV,  fo  much  the  Ihorter  as  you  would 
have  the  image  appear  more  deformed. 
From  each  point  of  clivifion  draw  ftraight 
lines  to  V,  and  join  the  points  a  and  S, 
hr  the  right  line  a  S.  Through  the  points 
d  e  f  gy  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  a  b, 
then  will  abed  be  the  fpace  in  which  the 
monftrous  projection  is  to  be  delineated  : 
this  fpace  is  called  the  craticular  eiftype. 
Daftly,  in  every  areola,  or  fmall  trape¬ 
zium,  of  the  fpace  abed,  draw  what 
appears  delineated  in  the  correfpondent 
areola  of  the  fquare  A  E  C  D  ;  and  thus 
you  will  obtain  a  deformed  image,  which 
will  appear  in  juft  proportion  to  an  eye 
diftant  from  it  the  length  F  V,  and  railed 
above  its  height  V  S.  An  image  may  be 
deformed  mechanically,  if  you  place  it, 
having  little  holes  made  here  and  there 
Jh  it  with  a  needle,  againll  a  candle,  and 
obferve  where  the  rays  going  through 
thele  holes,  fall  on  a  plane  or  curve  fur- 
face  ;  for  they  will  give  the  correfponding 
points  of  the  image  to  be  deformed. 

ANANAS,  the  pine-apple,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  flower  conhfts 
of  one  funnel-lhaped  leaf  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  afterwards  become  a 
ft'elhy  fruit,  full  of  juice  ;  the  feeds  of 
which  are  very  fmall,  and  alm®ft  kidney- 
fttaped.  Tpornefort  has  enumerated  three, 
and  Air.  Aliller  fix,  fpecies  of  this  plant. 

The  pine-apple,  fays  Mr.  Aliller,  fo 
called  from  its  refembling  the  cones  of 
the  European  pine  tree,  is  a  native  of  the 
torrid  zone  ;  but  has  for  feme  years  been 
cultivated  here  in  tolerable  perfection. 
The  plant,  in  its  native  climate,  feldom 
grows  to  above  three  feet  in  height,  and 
terminates  in  a  flower  refembling  a  iilly, 
but  of  fo  elegant  a  crimfon  as  to  dazzle 
the  eye.  The  pine-apple  makes  its  flrft 
appearance  in  the  center  of  the  flower, 
about  the  fize  of  a  nut  ;  and  as  this  in- 
creafes,  the  luftre  of  the  flower  fades,  and 
the  leaves  expand  themfelves  to  make 
room  for  it,  and  ferve  it  at  once  fur  a 
bafe  and  ornament.  On  the  top  of  the 
apple  itfelf  is  a  crown  or  tuft  of  leaves,  ‘ 
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like  thofe  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  very 
lively  blue-green  colour.  This  crown 
grows  in  proportion  with  the  frujf,  till 
both  have  attained  their  utmoft  magni¬ 
tude.  As  foon  as  this  happens  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  and  its  green  changes 
into  a  bright  ftraw-colour  :  during  this  al* 
teration  of  colour,  the  fruit  exhales  fuch 
a  fragranev  as  to  difeover  it,  though  con* 
jcealed  from  light.  While  it  continues  to 
grow,  it  ihoots  out,  on  all  tides,  little 
thorns  and  prickles,  which,  as  it  ap* 
proaches  towards  maturity,  dry  and  foften, 
fo  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  without  the 
lealt  inconvenience. 

Thele  plants  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  crowns  which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the 
fuckers  which  are  produced  either  front 
the  plants,  or  under  the  fruit,  either  of 
which  1  have  found  to  be  equally  good  ; 
although,  by  fome  perfons,  the  crown  is 
thought  preferable  to  the  fucke'rs,  as  lup- 
polingAt  wili  produce  fruit  looner  than 
the  fuckers,  which  is- certainly  a  miftake  ; 
for  by  conftant  experience  1  find  the  fuck¬ 
ers  (if  equally  ftrong)  will  fruit  as  foon, 
and  produce  as  large  fruit  as  the  crowns. 

The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  belaid 
to  dry  in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five 
days,  or  more  (according  to  the  moifture 
or  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old 
plant  or  fruit)  for,  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule 
of  judging  when  they  are  fit  to  plant, 
is  by  oblerviilg  if  the  bottom  is  healed 
over,  and  become  hard  ;  for  if  the  fuckers 
are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants, 
they  will  have  a  hard  flein  over  the 
lower  part  ;  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long  as  thofe 
which  by  accident  may  have  been  broken. 
But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the 
fruir,  or  the  fuckers  from  the  old  plants, 
they  lhould  be  immediately  diverted  of 
their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to  allow 
depth  for  their  planting  :  fo  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in 
every  part,  left,  when  they  receive  heat 
and  moifture,  they  fhouid  periih,  which 
often  happens  when  this  method  is  not 
purlued.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are 
taken  oft'  late  in  the  autumn,  or  during 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  they 
lhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they 
are  planted  ;  but  in  the  fummer-feafoa 
they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  three  or 
four  days. 

As  to  the  earth  in  which  thefe  fhouid 
be  planted,  if  you  have  a  rich  good  kitchen 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy,  fo  as  to 
detain  the  moifture  too  long,  nor  over 
light  and  ftindv,  it  will  be  very  proper 

for 
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fbr  them  without  any  mixture  :  but, 
where  this  is  wanting,  you  ihould  pro¬ 
cure  tome  frefh  earth  from  a  good  pa  flu  re, 
which  ihoukl  be  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  rotten  neats-dung,  or  the 
dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber- bed, 
which  is  well  confumed.’  Thefe  ihould 
be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months  at  leaft  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed  5  but  if  it  be  a  year, 
it  will  be  the  better  ;  and  fhould  be  often 
turned,  that  their  parts  may  be  the  better 
united)  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken. 
This  earth  fhould  not  be  fcreened  very 
fine  ;  fur,  if  you  only  clear  it  of  the 
great  flones,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine. 
You  Ihould  always  avoid  mixing  any  fand 
with  the  earth,  unlel's  it  be  extremely  flirt  ; 
aud  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  it 
mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before 
it.  is  ufed  ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently 
turned,  that  the  fand  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts  :  but  you  fhould  not  put  more  than 
a  fixth  part  of  fand  ;  for  too  much  fand 
is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants. 

In  the  lummer  feafon,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  thefe  plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  ;  but  you  Ihould  not  give 
them  large  quantities  at  a  time.  You 
muft  alfo  be  very  careful  that  the  molfture 
is  not  detained  in  the  pots  by  the  holes 
being  flopped  ;  for  that  will  foon  deftroy 
the  plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they 
fhould  be  watered  every  other  day  ;  but, 
iii  a  cool  feafon  twice  a  week  Will  be  often 
enough  :  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
you  fhould  once  a  week  water  them  gently 
ajl  over  their  leaves,  which  will  wafh  the 
filth  oft'  them,  and  thereby  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  plants.  There 
are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  ihift  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot  :  but  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  pra&ifed  by  thofe  who  pro- 
pofe  to  have  large  well-flavoured  fruit  ; 
for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the  roots, 
by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fhew  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit, 
which  have  generally  large  crowns  on 
them  ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  not  require 
to  be  new-potted  oftener  than  twice  in  a 
feafon  :  the  firft  time  Ihould  be  about  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and 
crowns  of  the 'former  year’s  fruit  (which 
remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe  pots  in 
which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots  4,  i.  e.  thofe  wfiich 
were  in  half-penny  or  three- farthings  pots, 
fhould  be  put  into  penny,  or  at  moft  three 
half-penny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants ;  for  you  muft  be  very  careful 
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not  to  over-pot  them,  nothing  being  more  • 
prejudicial  to  thefe  plants.  The  fecond 
time  far  ihifting  them  is  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  you  ihould  Ihift  thefe 
plants  which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruit¬ 
ing  the  following  fpring  into  two-penny 
pots,  which  are  full  large  enough  for  any 
of  thofe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times 
of  ihifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  Ihould 
be  ftirred  up,  and  fome  new  bark  added, 
to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the  height  it  was 
at  firft  made  ;  and,  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the 
plants  ihould  be  watered  gently  all  over 
their  leaves,  to  waih  off  the  filth,  and 
to  fettle  the  eai'th  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  If  the  bark-becl  be  well  ftirred, 
and  a  quantity  of  good  frelh  bark  added 
to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  ihifting,  it  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  and 
they  may  remain  ih  the  tan  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  or  fometimes  later, 
according  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon, 
and  will  not  require  any  fire  before  that 
time.  During  the  winter  feafon  thefe 
plants  will  not  require  to  be  watered  of¬ 
tener  than  every  third  or  fourth  day,  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to 
dry  :  nor  ihould  you  give  them  too  much 
at  a  time  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  give 
them'  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over¬ 
water  them,  efpecially  at  that  feafon. 
You  muft  obferve  never  to  ihift  thofe 
plants  which  ihew  their  fruit  into  other 
pots  ;  for,  if  they  are  removed  after  the 
fruit  appears,  it  will  ftop  the  growth, 
and  thereby  caufe  the  fiuit  to  be  fmaller, 
and  retard  its  ripening ;  fo  that  many 
times  it  will  be  Oflober  and  November 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  therefore  you 
ihould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  vigorous  growing  ftate  from  the  firft; 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  becaufe  upon  this 
depends  the  goqdriefs  and  fize  of  the  fruit  5 
for,  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this, 
the  fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill-tafted. 

The  method  of  judging  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  is  by  fhe  fmell,  and  from  obler- 
vation  ;  for,  as  the  fevcral  forts  differ 
from  eacli,  other  in  the  colour  of  theit 
fruit,  that  will  not  be  any  direction  when 
to  cut  them  ;  nor  ihould  they  remain  fo 
long  as  to  become  fiat  and  dead,  as  they 
alfo  do  when  they  are  cut  long  before 
they  are  eaten. :  therefore,  the  fureft  way 
to  have  this  fruit  in  perfe£tion,  is  to  cut 
it  the  fame  day  it  is  eaten  ;  but  it  muft 
be  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun 
has  heated  the  fruit,  obferving  to  cut  the 
ftalk  as  long  to  the  fruit  as  poftible,  and 
'  '  lay 
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lay  It  In  a  cool,  but  dry  place,  preferring 
the  (talk  and  crown  to  it,  until  it  is  eaten. 
Miller's  Gardener' s  DiSlionary. 

AN  APiEST,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
confifting  of  one  long,  following  two 
ifhort  fyllables. 

ANAPLEROTICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch 
medicines  as  promote  the  growth  of  the 
flefh,  often  called  incarnatives. 

ANARCHY,  a  confufton  introduced 
441  to  a  Iftate  or  kingdom,  from  its  being 
deftitute  of  a  head  or  ruler. 

ANATHEMA,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  figni-ftes  whatever  is  feparated, 
fet  apart,  or  devoted  ;  but  is  generally 
ttfed  to  exprefs  the  cutting  off  a  perfon 
from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church. 

ANATHEMA,  among  the  heathens, 
implied  an  offering  or  prefent  made  to 
fome  deity,  and  which  was  always  hung 
up  in  the  temple. 

ANATOMICAL,  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  anatomy. 

ANATOMY,  the  art  of  differing  or 
feparating  the  feveral  parts  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies,  to  dilcover  their  ft  failure  and  ufe. 

The  ancients  did  not  make  any  re¬ 
markable  progrefs  in  anatomy.  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  publifhed  his  Difcovery  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  in  1628,  from 
which  time  anatomy  made  a  furprizing 
progrefs  ;  and  a  multitude  of  writers  on 
that  fcience  appeared  :  Clopton  Havers, 
an  Engliih  phyfician,  wrote  admirably  on 
the  bones,  and  made  fome  conliderable 
difcoveries  with  refpedt  to  the  periolleum 
and  the  marrow.  He  difcovered  in  every 
joint  particular  glands,  out  of  which  if- 
fues  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  whofe  na¬ 
ture  he  examined  by  feveral  experiments  ; 
which-,  with  the  marrow  fupplied  by  the 
bones,  conftantly  oil  the  joints,  that  both 
they  and  the  mufcles  might  anfwer 
thole  ends  of  motion  for  which  nature  de¬ 
signed  them.  This  was  a  very  ufeful 
difcovery  ;  fince  it  h.%s  rendered  abun¬ 
dance  of  things,  before  obfcure  in  that 
part  of  anatomy,  plain  and  ealy  to  be  un- 
derftood. 

Dr.  Willis,  an  Englifh  phyfician,  was 
an  excellent  anatomift,  particularly  in 
what  relates  to  the  brain,  nerves,  ftomach, 
and  inteftines.  Picolhominus  had,  be¬ 
fore  him,  obferved  that  the  brain,  pro¬ 
perly  lb  called,  and  the  cerebellum,  con- 
lilted  of  two  diftinft  fubftances,  an  outer 
alh-coloured  fubftance,  through  which  the 
blood  velfels  which  lie  under  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter  in  innumerable  foldings  and  windings 
are  diffemlnated  ;  and  an  inner,  every 
Where  united  to  it,  of  a  nervous  nature, 
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that  joins  this  fubftance  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  is  the  original  of  all 
the  pairs  of  nerves  that  iflue  from  the 
brain,  and  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  that 
lies  under  the  brain  and  cerebellum.  Dr. 
W lllis  greatly  improved  thtfe  difcoveries  : 
he  was  to  exadt,  that  he  traced  this  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  through  all  its  inlertions  ; 
examined  the  progrefs  of  all  the  nerves  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  Hence  he  not 
only  demonftrablv  proved  the  brain  to  be 
the  fountain  of  fenle  and  motion  :  but 
alfo,  by  the  courfes  of  the  nerves,  the 
manner  how  every  part  of  the  body  con- 
fpires  with  others  to  procure  any  parti¬ 
cular  motion,  was  clearly  explained.  Pe- 
quet  difcovered  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
and  (hewed,  beyond  contradiction,  that- 
the  lafteal  veftels  convey  the  chyle  to  t his 
receptacle,  and  proved  that  it  is  thence 
carried  by  particular  veffels  through  the 
thorax,  into  the  left  lubclavian  vein,  and 
fo  diredUy  to  the. heart.  Alphonfus  Bo- 
rellus  gave  a  mechanical  account  of  the 
motion  of  animals,  drawn  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts.  Marcelius  Malphighius 
was  defervedly  celebrated,  for  his  great 
(kill  and  ftntnilar  anatomical  refearches. 
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His  induftry  was  not  confined  to  the  more 
perfedb  animal,  but  was  extended  to  infeefs, 
and  even  to  vegetables,  to  the  great  im¬ 
provement  of  natural  knowledge  and  his 
own  honour.  He  difcovered,  by  means 
of  his  own  microfcopes,  the  texture  of  the 
brain,  tongue,  lungs,  liver,  and  fpleen  j 
the  mechanil'm  of  the  reins  was  wholly 
unknown  till  Malpighius  found  it  out  ; 
and  by  that  means  effedluallv  confuted  fe¬ 
veral  notions,  before  entertained  of  fome 
fecondary  ufes  of  tiiefe  parts,  by  proving 
that  every  part  of  the  kidneys  is  immedi¬ 
ately  and  wholly  fubfervient  to  that  fingle 
operation  of  freeing  the  blood  from  its 
luperfluous  ferum  and  falts.  Frederic 
Ruyich  greatly  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  anatomy.  This  gentleman, 
from  his  infancy,  devoted  himfelf  to  phy- 
ftc,  and  began  his  firft  refearches  with, 
the  materia  medica.  The  virtue  of  plants, 
the  ftrudlures  of  animals,  the  qualities  of 
mineral  bodies,  chemical  operations,  and 
anatomical  dilfedtions,  were  the^objedfs 
that  firft  ftruck  his  fancy,  and  engaged 
his  attention.  Swammerdam  having  dif¬ 
covered  a  method  of  injedtlng  the  veffels 
with  a  certain  matter,  communicated  his 
difcovery  to  Rufch,  who  greatly  improved 
it  ;  and  difcovered  a  multitude  of  things 
before  unknown. 

Lcuwenhoek  obliged  the  world  with  a 
great  number  of  difcoveries  relative  to 
anatom  v,  by  means  of  his  microfcopes. 

{  Several 
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Several  other  ingenious  anatomills  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  carried  the  icience  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection. 

Comparative  ANATOMY,,  that  which 
is  employed  in  examining  and  comparing 
the  bodies  of  brutes. 

AN  AX1 M  AN  DR  IANS,  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Anaximander,  the  firfl  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  atheitts,  who  admitted,  of  no 
other  lubftance'nn  nature  but  body. 

ANCH1SES,  in  fabulous  hilt  or  y, 
was  a  Trojan  prince,  the  ion  of  Capys, 
was  fo  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Venus, 
that  Ihe  offered  herfelf  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  deiiring 
him  to  prefent  her  to  his  relations,,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  their  marriage  Tpeedily  folem- 
iv. zed  ;  but  he  telling  her,  that  nothing 
ihould  prevent  his  enjoying  heron  the  fpot, 
ihe  took,  him  at  his  word,  and  they  went  to 
bed  ;  but  towards  evening,  Anchifes  fell 
alleep,  and  at  his  waking  was  feniible 
that  he  had  lain  with  a  goddefs,  and  ap¬ 
prehending  that  this  would  ihorten  his 
days,  was  under  great  concern  ;  but  Ve¬ 
nus  encouraged  him  ;  told  him.  that  ihe 
fhould  bear  him  a  ion,  who.  ihould  be 
called  jEneas  ;  but  t  old  him  that  if  be 
ever  boa-Aed  of  the  favour  ihe  had  granted 
him,  he  would-  be  thunder  ftruck  by,  Ju¬ 
piter.  Some  time  after,  when  he  was 
drinking  with  his  friends  the  fecret  ef- 
taped  him,  on  which-  it  is  faid,  that  he 
was  ftruck  by  thunder.,  and  that  this  oc- 
caftoned  the  lofs  of  his  light. 

ANCHOR,  a  ftrong. heavy  instrument 
of  iron,  funk  for  a  ihip  to  moor  or  retain 
her  in  her  road,  bay,  or  harbour.  It  is 
compcfed  of  a  Ihank  or  ihaft,  two-arms, 
two  flukes,  a  flock,  and  a  ring..  Every 
ihip  has  or  ihould  have  three  principal 
anchors,,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the 
iheet,.  the  beff-bower,  and  finall-bower  ; 
there  are,  belides,  fmailer  anchors  for 
tranfporting  or  removing  of  a  Ihip  from 
place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
where  there  may  not  be- room  or  wind  for 
failing;  Rich  as  the  ftream  anchor,  the 
kedge  and  grappling,  which  iaft  is  however 
generally  ufed  for  the  boats.. 

For  the  fatis  faff  ion  of  the  reader,  we 
have  added  a  peripective  view  of  an  an¬ 
chor  on  plate  x,J%.  5*  where  a  is  the 
ring  to  which  the  cable  is  fattened,  b  c.  the 
beam  or  ihank,  d  e  the  arm,  or  that  which 
runs  into  the  ground,  e  f  the  fluke  or 
palm,  and  g  h  the  flock. 

ANCHOR,  in  architecture,  a  fort  of 
carving  refembling  an  anchor,  generally 
placed  as  part  of  the  enrichments  of  the 
boultins  of  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionij 
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capital?,  and  alfo  of  the  boultins  of  ch$ 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  cornices  j 
anchors  and  egg3  being  carved  alternately 
through  the  whole  building. 

ANCHOR,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  as  an 
emblem  of  Hope. 

•  ANCHORAGE,  a  place  where  a  Ihip 
may  lately  anchor.. 

ANCORAGE,.  in  law,,  a  duty  taken 
of  ihips  for  the  ufe  of  the  port  or-harbour 
where  they  come  to.  an.  anchor.- 

ANCHORED,  in  heraldry,  is  faid 
of  a  crofs  when  its  four,  extremities  re- 
temble  the  fluke  of  an  anchor- 

ANCHOVY,  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
fmaii:  flih,  common,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  refembling  the  common  fprat.. 

ANCHUSA,.  Jllkanct .,  ill  botany,  a 
fpecies  of  buglois,  (littering  chiefly  from 
the  common  buglofles  in  the  red  colour 
of  its  root s.  It  crows  wild  about  Mont- 
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pelier  and  the  eaflern  countries,  and  is 
cultivated  in  fame  of  cur  gardens  ;  but 
the  roots  produced  in  this  climate  are 
paler  coloured  than  thole  we  receive  from 
abroad- 

Aikanet  root  has  little  cr  no  fmeil, 
and.  fcarcely  anv  trifle  ;  nor  is  it  regard- 
ed  as  a  medicine.  Its-  chief  ufe  is  in  co¬ 
louring  oils,  piaiflers,  lip-falves,  &c. 
which  deceive  a  fine  deep  red  front  one 
fortieth  their  weight  of  the  root. 

ANCLE,.  in  anatomy  ;  fee  Taolus. 

ANCON,  in  anatomy,  the  gibbous 
eminence  or  flexure  of  the  cubit. 

ANCONES,  in  architeflure,  the  cor¬ 
ners  or  coins  of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or 
rafters.  Vitruvius  calls  the  ccnlales  by 
the  lame  name. 

ANCONA,  in  mineralogy,  denotes  a 
bloom  of  iron  faihioned  into  a  flat  bar* 
about  three  feet  long,  with  a  fejuare  rough 
knot  at  each  end. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
ihield  which,  as  the  Romans  pretended, 
fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Num# 
Pompilius  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  was 
fignihed  by  a  voice  that  Rome  Ihould  be 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  as  long  as  lire  pre- 
lerved  this  lacred  buckler.  It  was  there¬ 
fore-  kept  with  the  utmofl  care  in  the 
temple  of  Mars,  under  the-  direftion  of 
twelve  priefts,.  and  leaft  any  Ihould  at¬ 
tempt  to  fleal  this  precious  piece  of  armour*, 
eleven  others  ware  made  fo  like  it,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  original. 
Thefe  bucklers  were  carried  annually  in, 
proccflion  round  the  city  of  Rome,. 

ANCHYLE,  or  ANCYLOSIS  in-fur- 
gerv,  implies  a  diftortion  or  ftifinefs  of 
the  joints,  caufed  by.  a  fettle  merit  of  the 
S  z  ho- 
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humours,  or  a  diftention  of  the  nerves  ; 
and  therefore  remedies  of  a  mollifying 
and  relaxing  nature  are  required. 

ANDANTI,  in  mufic,  (ignifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  played  dittin&ly. 

ANDES,  a  large  chain  of  mountains 
in  South  America,  which  run  north  and 
Louth  from  the  mod  northern  part  of  Ec¬ 
ru  to  the  drafts  of  Magellan,  between 
three  and  tour  thoufand  miles,  and  are 
the  longed  and  the  mod  remarkable  in  the 
world.  They  form  two  ridges,  the  Jower- 
mod  of  which  are  overfpread  with  woods 
and  groves,  and  the  upper  mod  are  covered 
with  everlalting  fnow.  Thofe  that  have 
been  to  the  top,  atfirm  that  the  fky  is 
alwavS  ferene  and  bright,  the  air  cold 
and  piercing,  and  yet  lb  thin  that  they 
were  icarce  able  to  breathe,  and  the  ref- 
pi  ration  was  much  quicker  than  ordinary; 
and  this  is  attended  with  reaching  and 
vomiting.  When  they  looked  downwards, 
the  country  was  hid  by  the  clouds  that 
hovered  bn  the  mountain’s  lides.  There 
are  regular  plains  on  the  top,  of  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  which  being  elevated 
above  the  regions  of  the  clouds,  are  il¬ 
luminated  with  the  pureft  and  mod  vivid 
light.  There'are  no  winds,  no  fogs,  no 
grafs,  plant,  herb  or  tree  ;  and  it  is  lb 

cold,  that  a  traveller  would  he  in  danrer 
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©f  his  life,  unlefs  he  was  well  eloathed. 
Sometimes  men  and  horfes  are  found  dead 
with  cold,  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  a 
great  number  of  years  ;  thefe  places  being 
inaccedible  to  heat,  rain,  and  inlefts. 
The  mountains  jud  mentioned,  which 
have  been  frequently  afeended,  are  much 
inferior  in  height  to  many  others  in  this 
enormous  chain.  The  account  given  of , 
the  mountain  called  Pichincha,  by  the 
mathematicians  fent  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  to  make  obfervations 
in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  differs 
in  feveral  particulars  from  thofe  jud  men¬ 
tioned.  They  found,  that  though  it  is  ai¬ 
med  direCtly  under  the  equator,  the  cold 
on  its  top  is  extremely  intenfe  ;  the  wind 
was  violent,  and  they  were  frequently  in¬ 
volved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that  an  object  at 
fix  or  eight  paces  diltance  was  fcarcely 
difcernable.  r  The  air  smew  clear  bv  the 
clouds  delcending  nearer  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  when  they,  on  all  lides,  fur- 
rounded  the  mountain  to  a  vad  diltance, 
representing  the  fea  with  their  rock  ttand- 
ing  like  an  illand  in  the  centre.  When 
this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful 
noife  of  the  tempeds,  •  that  difeharged 
their.felves  on  the  citv  of  Quito,  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  Looking  down, 
they  law  the  lightening  iflue  from  the  ( 
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clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far  be¬ 
neath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  were 
involved  in  thunder  and  rain,  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the  wind  was 
abated,  the  iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening 
rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  ot 
the  cold.  Bur,  when  the  clouds  role,  their 
thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  dillicuit  ; 
fnow  and  hail  fell  continnallv,  and  the 
wind  returned  with  all  its  violence  ;  to 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  overcome  entirely 
the  fear  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 
blown  down  the  precipice,  or  of  being 
buried  in  it,  by  the  daily  accumulat  ops 
of  ice.  and  lnow.  There  is  a  road  through 
the  mountains,  one  thoufand  miles  in. 
length. 

ANDREW,  or  Knights  of  St.  AN¬ 
DREW,  an  order  of  knighthood  inlii- 
tuted  in  Scotland,  generally  called  the 
order  of  the  thiftle.  See  plate  V.jig.  4. 

*  ANDREW  (St.)  one  of  the  twelve 
apofties,  and  brother  of  St.  Peter.  He 
was  at  firft  one  of  the  difciples  of  John 
the  Baptilt  ;  who  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Chritt,  by  laying,  “  See 
(i  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
<e  the  lins  of  the  world  and  afterwards 
Andrew  told  Peter  that  he  had  leen  the 
Melliah,  and  brought  him  to  Chrill.  St. 
Andrew  is  thought  to  have  preached  the 
Gofpel  in  Scythia,  where  he  fuifered  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  He  is  commonly  reprefented 
fattened  to  two  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  each 
other  in  the  form  of  an  X  ;  but  his  being 
thus  crucified  has  no  foundation  in  anti-i 
quity. 

ANDREW’S  (St.)  This  was  once  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  where  the  firtt 
univevlity  was  founded.  The  cathedral 
church,  which  was  reckoned  a  very  fine 
one,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  feared  in  a 
plain,  having  a  profpeft  of  the  German 
Ocean.  The  greateft  ornament  is  the 
univerfity,  conlifting  of  three  colleges, 
the  Old  College,  St.  Leonard’s  College, 
and  the  New  College.  'Each  has  a  prin* 
cipal,  and  out  of  thefe  a  reCtor  1$  ciiofen. 
yearly.  The  Undents  wear  red  gowns. 
The  houfes  of  this  town  are  much  decayed, 
though  they  are  built  of  free-ttone,  the 
inhabitants  having  neither  manufactures 
nor  trade  though  thev  are  faid  to  exceed 
four  thoufand.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinitv  is  an  ancient  ftatelv  edifice,  built 

j  *  . 

in  the  form  of  a  crofts  ;  and  at  its  weft 
end  is  a  handfome  ipire.  The  other  two 
churches  are  now  only  chapels  to  the?  col¬ 
leges.  The  harbour  has  fuifered  very 
much  bv  the  encroachments  of  the  fea, 
and  is  now  vary  dangerous  ;  and  though, 
there  was  a  brief  granted  for  the  repa¬ 
ration 
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ration  of  it  in  1728,  yet  it  proved  iri- 
i'uttkient  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  thirty 
miles  nerth-eaft  of  Edinburgh,  and  forty  - 
lix  eaft-north-ealb  of  Stirling.  Long.  2, 
25.  W.  Lat.  56.  18.  N. 

St.  ANDREW’s-DAY,  a  feftival  ob- 
ferved  by  the  church  on  the  30th  or  No¬ 
vember,  in  honour  or  the  apoftle  bt. 
Andrew. 

:v.  ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  fon  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was 
murdered  by  the  Athenian  youth  and 
th.ofe  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being 
always  victor  at  the  Attic  games.  But 
Minos  having  taken  Athens  and  Megara, 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  fend  him  an  an- 
nual  tribute  of  feven  vouiyg  men  and  as 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi¬ 
notaur  ;  but  Theleus  delivered  them  from 
that  tribute. 

*  ANDROMACHE,  wife  of  Hector, 
mother  of  Aftyanax,  and  daughter  of 
Etion,  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After 
lhe  death  of  HeCtor  and  the  dellructiop  of 
Troy,  ihe  married  Pyrrhus,  and  then 
Jfelenus  t.he  ion  of  Priam,  with  whom 
ihe  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  aftronomy,  the 
name  of  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemilphere,  repreienting  a  woman  chain¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  liars  in  this  con- 
iiellatlon,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are. 
23  :  in  Tycho’s  22  ;  in  Bayer’s  27  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  84. 

*  ANDROMEDA,  in  fabulous  hif¬ 
tory,  was  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and 
Calfiopea,  ihe  was  failened  to  a  rock  by 
the  nymphs,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by 
a  fea-monfter ;  but  being  ieen  by  Per- 
feus,  he  loofened  her,  and  brought  her 
to  her  father,  who  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage. 

ANDROSACE,  in  botany,  a  diftinft 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
lifts  of  one  petal,  broad  at  the  top,,  and 
divided  into  five  fegments.  Its  fru.it  is  a 
globular  and  Angle  caplule,  containing  a 
number  ol  fmall  oval  or  roundiih  leeds 
fixed  to  a  placenta, 

ANECDOTE,  among  hiftorians,  im¬ 
plies  lbme  fa £1  not  formerly  ptiblilhed  to 
the  world,  or  very  little  known. 

ANEMOMETER,  in  mechanics,  a 
machine  for  meafuring  the  force  or  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wind, 

ANEMONE,  the  wind-flower,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  there 
are  two  lpecies,  the  cultivated  arid  the 
wild  ;  arid  both  thefe  are  divided  into  le¬ 
ver  a  1  others,  efpecia'lly  the  former,  many 

which  are  kept  in  garden,  lor  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers. 
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ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  (hews- 
either  the  courie  or  velociy,  of  the  wind, 

The  machine  which  ihews  the  courie 
of  the  wind,  or  from  what  point  of  the 
compafs  it  blows,  con  lilts  ot  an  index 
moving  about  on  an  upright  circular  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the 
thirty-two  points  at  the  compafs  are  drawn 
inftaad  of  the  hours.  The  index  which 
pu  tits  to  the  divilions  on  the  dial  is  turn¬ 
ed  by  a  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trun¬ 
dle-head  at  its  internal  extrem  ty.  't  his 
trundle-head  is  moved  by  a  cog- wee!  in  a 
perpendicular  axis,  0:1  the  top  of  which 
a  vane  is  fixed  that  moves  with  the  courie 
of  the  wind,  and  puts  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion.  The  whole  contri¬ 
vance  is  extremely  lirnple,  and  nothing 
required  in  the  conllrudtion,  but  that  the 
number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  rounds 
in  the  trundle -head  be  equal  ;  becaule  it 
is  neceflarv  that,  when  the  vane  moves 
entirely  round,  the  index  ot  the.  dial  alio 
makes  a  cornpleat  revolution.  An  ane- 
molcope  ot  this  kind  is  placed  in,  one  of 
the  turrets  of  the  queen’s  palace,  in  St. 
James's  Park. 

The  anemofc'ope,  calculated  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  force  or  velocity  ot  the  wind, 
is  the  fame  with  what  moft  writers  call 
an  anemometer.  There  is  another,  con¬ 
trived  by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  tiie  P  hilojepbical  Traij'aftiom, 
No.  473. 

A  NET  HUM,  Dill,  in  botany,- an  an¬ 
nual  Umbelliferous  plant,  with  very  fine¬ 
ly  divided  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  wanner  climates,  Cul¬ 
tivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers'  in 
july,  and  in  September  iheds  its  feeds,  by 
,which  the  plant  is  plentifully  propagated. 

The  feedsof  dill  have  a  moderately  warm 
pungent,  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  lmell,  but 
not  of  the  moft- agreeable  kind  ;  they  are 
given  as  carminatives,  to  the  quantity  or 
a  dram  at  a  time,  in  flatulent  cholics,  and 
indigeftion  from,  a  laxity  of  the  organs 
and  viicidity  of  the  humours.  The  leaves 
are  weaker  and  lels  grateful  than  the 
feeds ;  the  roots  have  nothing  of  their 
flavour, 

ANEURISM,  in  fumgerv,  a  tumour 
ai'ifng  from  the  dilatatoa,  or  the  rupture 
of  the  coats  of  an  artery.  Aneunims 
uiually  proceed  from  an  artery  being  ac¬ 
cidentally  cut  or  pricked  in  bleeding,  or 
from  a  preternatural  diiteutxon,  or  a  cor- 
rofion  ot  its  coats,  &c. 

ANGEL,  a  name  applied  to  thofe  fpi- 
rityal  intelligent  beings  who  are  fuppoieef 
to  execute  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being 
1  in  the  government  of  the  world.  All 
,  religions 
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religions  have  admitted  of  the  exigence 
of  angels.  ’Flue' Greeks  and  Latins  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  under  the  names  of  genii 
and  demons  ;  and  in  the  Alcoran  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  them  ;  the  profefiors 
ot  the  Mahometan  religion  affigning 
them  various  orders  and  degrees,  as  well 
as  different  employments,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in 
Scripture  than  the  millions  and  apparitions 
oi  good  and  bad  agels  :  God  fends  them 
to  declare  his  will,  to  correct,  teach,  re¬ 
prove,  and  comfort  :  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moies,  and  appeared  to  the  old  patriarchs 
by  the  radiation  of  angels,  who  repre¬ 
sented  him  and  (poke  in  his  name.  The 
ex i hence  of  angels  is  fnppofed  in  all  re¬ 
ligions.  1  hough  the  Jews  in  general  be- 
heve  the  exiftence  of  angels,  there  was  a- 
feft  among  them  (the  Sadducees)  who  de¬ 
nied  tne  eiXillence  of  all  (pints  whatever, 
God  onjy  excepted  :  and  yet  the  Samari¬ 
tans  and  G  makes,  whom  the  Jews  repre¬ 
sent  as  Sadducees,  acknowledged  fucli  be- 
mgs.  It  has  been  queiiioned,  whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  paid  divine  homage 
to  angels  or  not.  The  form  of  benediction 
which  Jacob  ufed  in  bl effing  the  Tons  of 
j°b‘ph,  (the  angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  ali  evil  bids  the  lads)  may  lcem  to- 
rn*.(dy  that  they  did.  The  rabbins,  in. 
g luffing  upon  the  text,  obferve,  that  the 
players  of  their  anceitors  were  not  direct¬ 
ly  add  rdf  ec!  to  angels,  but  it  was  really 
God  they  invoked,  when  they  prayed  to 
them.  f  hough  it  is  an  univerfal  opinion 

that  angels  are  of  a  fpintual,  incorporeal 
nature,  yet  manv  of  the  old  fathers,  milled 
by  a  pafiage  in  Genefis  where  it  is  faid, 

1  hat  the  foils  ot  God  (or  the  angels)  law 
ie  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair, 
li  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
“  they  choie,”  imagined  them  to  he  cor¬ 
poreal,  and  capable  of  fenlible  pleafures. 
Other  fathers  indeed,  and  thofe  in  preat 
ftumber,  have  afferted  angels  to  be  purely 
•fpi ntual.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
difputes  and  varieties  of  fancy  concerning 
the  number,  order,  nature,  and  power 
oi  angels ;  moll  of  which  are  not  to  be 
refoive'd  by  feripture  or  tradition.  The 
author  of  the  books  Dc  Hierarchia  calejli , 
who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century,  is  the  fir'd  who  ventures  to  range 
the  angels  into  three  hierarchies  and  nine 
orders.  1  he  Jews  likewife  diliinguiJh 
them  into  leveral  orders,  and  fet,  as  it 
were,  a  general  at  the  head  of  them ; 
they  cali  him  Metraton,  the  fame  with 
thcChrifnan  St.  Michael.  As  to  guardi¬ 
an  angels,  they  aTe  very  clearly  deferib- 
cu  in  the  Old  .f  eitament.  Jacob  (peaks  of  * 
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thv*  angel  who  had  been  his  guide  in  alf 
his  jo u mies,  and  had  delivered  him  out 
of  all  bis  dangers.  The  Pfafinifi,  in  le- 
veral  places,  mentions  angels  as  the  pro¬ 
tectors  ot  the  righteous.  In  the  New 
I  effi ament  vve  hear  of  St.  Peter’s  angel 
who  let  him  at  liberty  ;  and  Jefus  Clin  ft 
enjoins  us  not  to  defpile  little  ones,  be- 
caule  their  angels  continually  behold  the 
face  of  God.  The  Jews,,  and  the  very 
heathens,  believed  that  particular  angels 
were  coni  mi  (ho  nod  to  attend  us,  and  had 
the  care  of  our  conduct.  Heliod,  the  mod 
antient,  or  at  Leafi  cue  of  the  molt  anci¬ 
ent  Greek  authors,  fays,  that  there  are 
good  angels  upon  earth,  font  by  Jupiter  for 
the  protection  of  mankind,  and' to  obferve; 
the  good  or  evil'  which  they  practice. 
Plato  (ays,  that  every  one  of  us  has  two 
demons,  or  two  genius’s,  one  inclining  us. 
to  evil,  the  other  directing  us  to  good  f 
though  Apulenxs  fays,  that  Plato  alii  gn  eel 
but  one  demon  to  every  man-  Angel,,  in 
commerce,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current 
in  England.  It  had  its  name  from,  the 
figure  ot  aa  angel  represented  upon  it, 
weighed  four  pennyweights,  and  was 
twenty-three  and  a  half  carats  fine-  It 
had  different  values  in  different  reigns  ; 
but  is  at  prelent  only  an  imaginary  linn, 
or  money  of  account,  implying,  ten  (hil¬ 
lings. 

ANGELICA,  in  botany,  a  large  um¬ 
belliferous  plant,  of  which  there  are  two* 
Ipecies  the  wild  and  the  garden,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  epithets  fylvefirh  and- 
fativa.  The  former  grows,  wild,,  in  moift 
grounds)  in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  is. 
perennial,  and  flowers  in  July  :  the  latter 
is  cultivated  in  gardens.  They  are  limi- 
lar  in  quality  ;  but  the  latter  is  fuppoled 
to  be  the  ftronger.  The  garden  angelica- 
is  naturally  a  biennial  plant;  but  if  the 
italics  are  cut  down  before  they  run  to 
flower,  the  roots  will  fend  forth  new  heads, 
and,  may,  by  this  means,  be  continued 
for  many  years.  The  roots  are  m  their 
greatefl  perfection  in  the  fecond  fpring  : 
they  (hould  be  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in 
a  dry  place  and  frequently  aired,  other- 
wile  they  will  grow  mouldy,  and  be  eaten 
bv  worms.  The  roots  of  angelica*  are  one- 
of  the  principal  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  not  much  regarded  in  the 
prelent  practice.  They  have  a  fragrant 
agreeable  lmell,  and  a  bitterilh  pungent, 
mixed  with  a  pleafant  fweetilh  tafte.  The 
other  parts  oi  the  plant  have  the  lame 
tafle  and  flavour  with  the  roots  ;  but  their 
active  principles  are  tar  more  perflhable* 
The  (talks,  candied  >yffih  fugar,.  make  2 
very  agreeable  fwectn*ejit. 
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ANGELICS  the  name  of  an  order  of 
.Icnights  inftituted  in  1x91,  by  Angelus 
Flavius  Comneus,  emperor  of  Conttanti- 
nople.  This  order  Hill  fubfifls  in  Italy. 

ANGELOT,  a  gold  coin  ft  ruck  at 
Paris,  while  fubjefl  to  the  Engliih ;  lo 
called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel,  fup- 
pcrting  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 

ANGER,  a  violent  pafiion  of  the  mind, 
confiding  in  a  propenfity  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  author  of  home  real  or  fup- 
poiecl  injury  done  the  offended  party. 

ANGERONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan 
dcitv  whom  the  Romans  prayed  to  for  the 
cure  of  a  diftemper,  called  the  quinzy,  in 
Latin,  angina.  Pliny  calls  her  the  god- 
dels  of  filence  and  calmnels  of  mind,  who 
banilhes  all  uneafinefs  and  melancholy. 
She  is  reprelented  with  her  mouth  covered, 
to  denote  patience  and  refraining  from 
complaints.  Her  flattie  was  fet  up,  and 
facrificed  to,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs 
Yolupia,  to  lbew  that  a  patient  enduring 
of  alfliiftion  leads  to  pleaiure. 

ANGINA,  in  phyfic,  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  throat,  ulually  called 
quinzy.  See  Quinzy. 

ANGIOSPERMA,  in  the  Linnaean 
fyllem  of  botany,  implies  thole  plants  of 
the  didvnamia  clafs,  which  have  their 
feeds  iuclofed  in  acapfule  or  feed  veffel. 

ANGLE,  Angulus ,  in  geometry,  the 
mutual  inclination  of  two  lines,  which 
meet  and  form  an  angle  i»  their  point  of 
interfedlion.  Such  is  the  angle  B  AC, 
(plate  VIII,  fig.  1.)  formed  by  the  right 
lines  A  B,  A  C,  meeting  in  the  point  A. 
The  lines  A  B  and  A  C  are  called  the; 
legs  of  the  angle,  and  point  of  interfefti- 
on,  the  vertex. 

AN G  LES  are  either  right ,  acute ,  or  obtufe. 

A  right  ANGLE  is  that  whofe  legs  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  as  ABC 
(plate  VIII,  fig.  4.)  the  arch  intercepted 
between  them  being  exactly  90L 

An  Acute  ANGLE  is  that  which  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle  or  90%  as  the  angle 
DBC. 

An  Obtufe  ANGLE  is  that  which  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  as  E  B  C. 

Adjacent  ANGLES  are  fuch  as  haare  the 
fame  vertex,  and  one  of  the  legs  continu¬ 
ed  beyond  the  angular  point. 

Vertical  ANGLES  are  formed  by  two 
right  lines  interfering  each  other.  Thus 
the  right  lines  A  B,  C  D,  (fig.  2.)  by 
their  interfechon  in  E,  form  the  vertical 
angles  A  E  C,  DEB,  and  A  E  D, 
G  E  B. 

Alternate  ANGLES  are  thofc  acute  or 
obtufe  angles  formed  by  a  right  line  cut¬ 
ting  two  parallel  right  lines..  Thus  if 
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A  B  and  C  D  {fig-  ^3.)  are  parallel,  and 
G  H  cuts  them  in  1  and  K,  the  angles 
AIK,  D  K  I,  and  B  1  K,  I  K  C,  are 
alternate  angles. 

The  alternate  angles  are  always  equal 
to  each  other.  (18  Eucl.  1.) 

ANGLE  at  the  Centre  of  a  Circle ,  is  an 
angle  in  a  circle.,  whole  vertex  is  in  the 
centre  of  that  circle. 

ANGLE  at  the  Periphery,  or  in  a  Seg¬ 
ment,  is  an  angle  whole  vertex  is  in  the 
periphery,  and  its  legs  two  chords  of  the 
circle.  Thus  A  B,  B  C,  are  two  chords 
of  the  circle  A  B  C  D,  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  5.) 
making  an  angle  B  at  the  periphery, 
which  is  called  an  angle  in  a  fegment. 

This  angle  is  always  equal  to  half  the 
angle  at  the  center,  llanding  upon  the 
fame  arch  (6  Euclid.  3.)  Alio  all  angles 
in  a  fegment,  ftanding  upon  the  fame 
arch,  are  equal  to  one  another.  Thus 
the  angles  ABC,  AG  C,  AF  C,  are 
equal,  and  are  each  equal  to  half  the 
angle  A  EC  at  the  center. 

If  the  right  line  A  B  (fig.  6.)  touch  the 
circle  in  C,  and  the  chord  C  I)  be  drawn, 
then  will  the  angle  A  C  D  be  equal  to 
anv  angle  C  E  D,  made  in  the  fegment 
DEC.  (Euclid.  32.  3.) 

When  the  arch  is  a  femicircle,  the  an¬ 
gle  will  be  a  right  angle.  Thus  if  the 
arch  ABC  (fig  7,)  be  a  femicircle,  the 
angle  ABC  will  be  a  right  angle.  When 
it  is  greater  than  a  femicircle,  the  angle 
will  be  acute  ;  but  when  lefs,  it  will  be 
obtufe.  (31  Euclid.  3.) 

Spherical  A N GLE  is  an  angle  formed 
by  two  circles  of  the  fphere. 

Mixed.  Line  ANGLE  is  that  compre¬ 
hended  between  a  right  line  and  a  curve 
line,  as  the  angle  ABC  (fig-  8.) 

ANGLE  of  the  Suds  P  option,  an  angle 
formed  by  the  meridian,  and  an  azimuth, 
or  other  great  circle,  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  fun. 

ANGLE  cy  Longitude,  an  angle  formed 
at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  between  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  a  circle  of  longitude  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  objedl. 

ANGLE  of  the  Courje ,  in  navigation  ; 
fee  Courts e. 

lie-entering  ANGLE  is  any  angle  in  a 
fortrefs,  whofe  point  turns  inwards,  or 
towards  the  place ;  that  is,  whole  legs 
open  towards  the  field. 

Salient  ANGLE  is  that  which  points 
outwards,  or  whofe  legs  open  towards  the 
place. 

ANGLE  of  the  Complement  of  the  Lins 
of  Defence  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  in- 
terfedllon  of  the  two  complements  with 
each  other. 
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ANGLE  of  the  Mote ,  is  formed  before 
the  curtain  where  it  is  interfered. 

ANGLES  q/  a  Battalion,  in.  military 
affairs,  the  lafi:  men  where  the  ranks  and 
files  terminate. 

•e  ANGLESEY,  an  illaltd  in  the  Irifn 
Sea,  and  a  county  in  Wales,  which  is 
fepafated  from  Caernarvonihirq  by  a 
ftreight  or  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  called 
Menea.  It  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Mon,  by  the  Saxons  Mon  eg,  and  by  the 
Engliili  Anglefey,  or  the  Euglifh  llland. 
It  is  about; twenty-four  miles  in  length, 
and  in  the  broadclt-  parts  1  venteen  in 
breadth.  It  contains  lix  hundreds,  fe- 
venty-four  parilhes,  and  lends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  one  whereof  is  for 
Beaumaris.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Brant  and  the  Kevenv.  Thd  foil  is  ftonv, 
rockv,  and  mountainous ;  but  it  produces, 
corn  and  .cattle,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fiih.  It  was  formerly  covered 
with. trees,  which  ferved  for  a  retreat  to 
the  Druids. 

ANGLING,  the  art  of  fifhing  with  a 
rod,  line,  hook,  and  bait. 

The  following  rules  are  verv  neceifarv 
to  be  obferved  in  angling,  i.  To  place 
vourfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  your  Iha- 
dow  do  not  at  any  time  fall  upon  the 
water,  efpecially  if  it  be  ihallow. 
2.  To  angle  in  a  pond  near  the  ford 
where  cattle  go  to  drink,  and  in  rivers,  in 
fuch  places  as  the  fifh  you  angle  for  u ft i al¬ 
ly  frequent ;  as,  for  breams  in  the  deep- 
eft  water  ;  for  cels  under, banks  ;  for  chub 
in  deep  lhaded  holes;  ;  for  perch  and  roach 
in  fcowrs  ;  for  trouts  in  quick  ftreamst 
The  beft  times  for  angling  are  from  April 
to  October  ;  for  in  cold  ftormy  weather, 
or  bleak  eafterly  winds,  the  filh  will  not 
bite.  The  time  of  the  day,  in  warm 
months,  is  in  the  morning,  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  between 
three  and  four.  In  order  to  attract  fiih 
to  the  place  intended  for  angling,  it  will 
be  proper  once  in  four  or  five  days  to 
throw  in  fome  corn  boiled  fait,  garbage, 
worms  chopped  to  pieces,  or  grains  fteeped 
in  blood  and  dried  ;  and,  if  you  fiih  in 
a  ftream,  it  will  be  beft  to  throw  in  the 
grains  above  the  hook.  The  beft  method 
of  ansfoinp'  with  a  flv  is  down  the  ftream  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  fiih  bite  freely, 
he  lure  to  ufe  fuch  baits  as  you  know 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  are  accuftomed  to 
receive  them.  See  the  Articles  Salmon, 
Trout,  C are,  Tench,  Perch,  Pike, 
Dace,  Gudgeons,  Roach,  Floun¬ 
ders,  &c.  '' 

ANGLO-SAXON,  a  name  given  to 
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fhc  language'  fpoken.by  the  Englifh  Sax-* 
ons,  in  order  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
true  Saxon,  and  alio  from  the  modern 
.  Engldh. 

*  ANGOLA,  a  kingdom  iri  Africa^  to 
the  fou th  of  the  line,  lying  along  the. 
weilern  fca-coaft,  between  five  and  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  was  firft  viiited  by  , 
the  Portu'guefe,  who  have  fettled  feveral 
colonies,  and  have  converted  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  negroes  to  Chriftianity,  but 
they  adhere  to  moil  of  their  old  cullorns, 
go  aimoft  naked,  and  take  as  many  wives' 
as  they  pleafe,  The  country  is  divided 
into  feveral  territories,  or  capitanaries. 
The  air  is  exceeding  hot  and  unhealthy  ;> 
but  the  foil  is  very  fruitful  in  pafture# 
vegetables,  grain,  and  fruits;  poultry 
and  cattle  are  exceeding  cheap;  and 
.  there  are  zebras,  elephants,  and  other 
creatures  common  to  thofe  parts  of  Africa, 
The  Negroes  are  large,  ftrong,  and  coal- 
black,  but  lazy.  They  have  different, 
languages  ;  and  every  village  has  what  we 
■  call  a  king;  but  they  are  lubject  to  one 
potentate,  who  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  Portuguefe  for  his  mailers. 

ANG LINEAL  Hyperbola ,  a  kind  of 
ferpentizing  hyperbola,  cutting  its  afymp- 
tote  with  contrary  flexions. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  in  his  Treatife  of' 
Curves,  has  given  this  name  _  to  the  33, 
34,  35,  and  36  fpeeies  of  the  fecond 
order,  and  which  he  has  expreft’ed  by  this 
equation,  a:  y  y.  ey  —  —  ax''  ,b  X'.cx.d. 

ANGULAR,  relating  to,  or  having 
anyles. 

ANGULAR  Motion ,  in  aftronomy, 
is  the  increaling  or  decreafing  angle,- 
formed  bv  two  lines  drawn  from  a  centraL 
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body  to  the  apparent  places  of  the  two 
planets  in  motion. 

ANHIMA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bird,  common  in  Brazil,  refombfipg  a 
crane  in  fome  particulars  ;  but  differing 
from  that  and  ail  other  birds  by  a  Header 
horn  of  a  bony  lubftance,  inferted  a  little 
above  the  origin  of  its  beak  :  It  is  lar¬ 
ger  thxn  a  fvvan,  and  mottled  with  black, 
grey,  and  white  ;  in  fome  parts  are  iiaall 
ipots  of  yellow. 

ANHINGA,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extremely  beautiful  water  fowl,  found  in 
the  Brazils,  about  the  lize.  of  our  com¬ 
mon  duck.  Its  beak  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  has  a  row  ot 
hooked  prickles,  both  above  and  below; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  is  brown, 
fpotted  with  yellow;  and  the  breaft, 
bejlv,  and  thighs,  are  of  a  lilv^rv  white. 

ANIMADVERSION,  a  term  fdroe- 
tinies  ufod  to  figiufy  correRion  ;  .fome- 

times 
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times  remarks,  and  fometimes  ferious 
Confide  ration. 

ANIMAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  or¬ 
ganized  body,  endowed  with  lire  and 
fpontaneous  i*otion.  Boerhaave  defines 
an  animal,  refpedling  only  the  body,  not 
the  foul,  to  be  an  organical  body,  con- 
filling  of  velfels  and  .juices  ;  and  taking 
in  the  matter  of  fits  nutriment  by  a  part 
called  a  mouth  ;  whence  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  intellines,  in  which  it  has  roots 
implanted,  whereby  it  draws  in  id  nou- 
rilhment  after  the  manner  of  plants. 
According  to  this  definition,  an  animal 
is  dillinguiihed  from  a  foffil,  in  that  it 
has  an  organical  body  ;  and  from  a  ve¬ 
getable  by  this,  that  it  has  its  roots  with¬ 
in  itfeff,  and  a  plant  without  itfelf.  In 
eftedl,  the  intellines  of  an  animal  are,  in 
reality,  no  more  than  its  earth,  or  the 
body  it  adheres  to  ;  into  which  it  fends 
forth  its  roots,  that  is,  the  ladleal  velfels, 
which  thence  draw  the  matter  of  its  life 
and  increafe.  The  general  characteristic 
then  of  an  animal  is,  to  be  free  and  at 
large  with  refpecl  to  the  fubjedt  it  derives 
its  nourifhment  from  ;  for  every  thing  is 
taken  in  at  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth 
does  not  adhere  to  any  thing  :  whereas 
all  plants  are  connected  in  fome  manner 
or  other  to  the  body,  which  furnilhes 
them  with  food. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  a  foetus, 
while  it  remains  in  the  mother’s  womb, 
is  a  real  plant,  as  being  connected  by 
the  funiculus  umbilicalis  to  the  placenta, 
and  by  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  from 
whence  it  receives  its  nourilhmcnt.  Some 
have  defined  animals  from ,  their  local 
motion,  as  being  capable  of  (hitting  from 
place  to  place,  and  plants  from  flicking 
fall  to  thb  fame  fubjedt ;  but  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  oyllers,  mufcles,  cockles,  Sec.  are 
excluded  from  the  clafs  of  animals,  inaf- 
much  as  they  adhere  or  grow  to  l'ocks 
Sec.  vet  it  is  certain  that  thofe  creatures 
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are  real  animals,  as  they  have  mouths 
and  llomachs  to  take  in  their  food ; 
and  ladteals,  mefentery,  and  veins  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  All  animals,  according  to  the 
moll  probable  and  received  opinion,  are 
produced  originally  from  eggs,  in  which 
they  are  contained,  till  the  ieed  of  the 
male  penetrate  their  covering  and  ih*etch 
them,  fo  as  they  become  ready  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  When  the  animal  breaks  loofe  from 
its  ihell  in  its  perfect  form,  we  fay  the 
clam  of  it  is  viviparous ;  when  the  young 
is  excluded  with  hard  covering  round  it, 
which  we  call  the  Ihell,  we  fay  the  dam 
is  oviparous.  The  ihell  of  the  egg  in  the 
vioparous  kind  Is  hard  and  convexed,  the 
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better  to  refill  the  preffure  and  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  air,  to  which  it  mull  lye 
expofed  for  fome  time. 

Animals  that  have  feet,  fins,  or  wings, 
and  have  the  free  power  of  tran (porting 
themfelves  from  one  place  to  another,  are 
divided  into  two  fexes  under  each  fpecies, 
that  they  may  confer  their  joint  offices 
in  rearing  their  young.  On  the  other 
hand,  thofe  animals  which  are  confined 
all  their  life  to  one  fpot  are  hermaphi'o- 
ditical,  or  have  both  fexes  conjoined  in. 
one  body,  and  procreate  their  Ipecies 
without  the  concurrence  ol  a  mate,.  Of 
this  fort  are  limpets,  fea-ears,  and  feveral 
other  kinds  of  ihell-filh.  Philofophers 
comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies  of 
animals,  and  define  him  a  reafonable 
animal  :  though  among  naturalills,  Sc c. 
animals  are  ufually  rellrained  to  irratio¬ 
nals. 

Animals  may  be  confidered  either  as 
aerial,  terreflrial,  aquatic,  or  amphibious. 
We  call  thofe  aerial  which  have  wings, 
with  which  they  can  fupport  themfelves 
in  the  air.  Terreilrial  arc  thofe  whofe 
only  place  of  reft  is  upon  earth.  Aqua¬ 
tic  are  thofe  -whofe  conllant  abode  is  upon 
the  Water.  Thofe  are  called  amphibious 
which  live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the 
earth,  and  yet  are  obferved  to  live  long 
on  the  water,  as  if  they  were  natural  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  element. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  fubdivided  into 
birds  and  flies.  Fifties,  which  are  the 
chief  part  of  aquatic  animals,  may  be 
divided  into  fhell-fifhes,  fcaly  fifties,  and 
thofe  that  have  neither  apparent  feales  nor 
ftiells.  And  terreflrial  animals  may  be 
divided  into  quadrupedes,  or  beafts  ;  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and  fdr- 
pents  which  have  no  feet  at  all.  Iniedts, 
which  in  their  feveral  changes  belong  to 
feveral  of  the  before-mentioned  divinons, 
may  be  confidered  together  as  one  great 
tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called  infedts, 
from  a  reparation  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  are  as  it  were  cut 
into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  together 
by  a  fmall  ligature,  as  ive  fee  in  wafps, 
common  flies,  and  the  like. 

Moll  animals  have  five  fenfes,  viz. 
feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  tailing,  and 
feeling.  Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and 
fome  of  the  aquatics,  want  one  or  more 
of  the  fenfes  which  are  in  perfedl  ani¬ 
mals,  as  worms,  oyfters,  cockles,  See. 
Animals  confift  of  folids,  or  firm  parts, 
as  flefli,  bones,  membranes,  &tc.  and 
fluids,  as  blood,  Sec. 
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Animals  make  the  lubjeCl  of  tliat 
branch  of  natural  hiftory  called  zoology. 

The  ftrueture  of  animals,  with  their 
diforclers,  remedies,  &c.  make  the  fubjecl 
of  anatomy,  medicine,  See. 

As  to  the  ftrudfture  of  animals,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  the  make  of  every  kind  of 
hnimal  is  different  from  every  other 
kind  :  and  yet  there  is  not  the  leaft  turn 
in  the  mufcles  or  twill:  in  the  fibres  of 
any  one,  which  does  not  render  them 
more  proper  for  that  particular  animal’s 
way  of  life,  than  any  other  call  or  tex¬ 
ture  of  them  would  have  been. 

ANIMAL,  uled  adjedtivelv,  fignifies 
fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  animals. 

ANIMALCULE,  a  minute  animal, 
fcarce,  or  not  at  all,  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Animalcules,  though  fo  very  minute 
as  to  be  only  leen  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
microfcope,  are  vaftly  more  numerous 
than  any  other  part  of  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  dilcovered  in  moil 
liquors,  in  feveral  of  the  chalybeat  as 
well  as  in  common  water  :  in  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  wheat,  peas,  See,  and  in  the  pullules 
of  the  itch. 

ANIMxATED,  fomething  infplred 
with  life,  or  that  exhibits  marks  of  be¬ 
ing  infpired  by  fome  fpirit  or  foul. 

ANIMATED  Power ,  in  mechanics, 
Implies  a  man,  or  other  animal,  in  con- 
tradillindlion  to  fprings,  water,  wind,  Sec. 

ANIMATED  Needle ,  a  needle  touch¬ 
ed  with  a  loadllone,  or  magnet.  See 
Magnet. 

AN1ME,  or  Gum  ANIME,  in  na-  j 
tural  hillory,  a  kind  of  gum,  or  rather 
refill,  of  a  friable  fub fiance,  inflammable, 
and  loluble  in  oil.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  gum-refin,  difiinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  oriental  and  occidental. 

The  oriental  or  Ethiopian  anime,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  animum  and  animi- 
tun,  and  in  the  fhops  gum  anime,  is  a 
dry  and  folid  refin,  brought  to  us  in  large 
cakes  or  mafifes,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  of  a  very  uncertain  colour;  lome  of 
them  are  greenifh,  fome  reddilh,  fome 
brown,  and  fome  of  the  colour  of  myrrh  ; 
they  all  agree  in  this,  however,  that  they 
arc  moderately  pellucid,  of  a  tolerable 
compact  texture,  light  and  calily  powder¬ 
ed,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  very  inflamma¬ 
ble,  and  of  a  refinous  and  fomewhat  bitter 
tafte.  This,  which  is  the  genuine  and 
true  anime,  is  now  very  rare  in  the  fhops. 
It  is  brought,  as  Garcias  informs  us,  only 
from  Ethiopia  ;  but  the  occidental  kind, 
%r  refin  of  the  courbaril,  is  what  is  uui- 
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verlally  feceived  in  its  place.  We  are 
not  yet  informed  what  the  tree  is  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  Ethiopian  anime.  Herman  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  lame  that  yields 
the  occidental  kind,  only  growing  in  a 
different  climate;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  a  conjecture. 

The  occidental  anime  Is  a  whitilh,  dry, 
and  folid  refin,  fomewhat  relembling 
frankincenfe  in  colour.  It  is  Often  of 
a  fine  vellowiih  white,  between  that  of 
frankincenfe  and  maftich,  and  in  the  pur- 
eft  pieces  is  very  clean  and  tranfparent  ; 
in  general,  however,  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  oriental  in  thefe  reipects.  It  is 
moderately  heavy,  friable,  and  fomewhat 
oleaginous  to  the  touch.  It  is  extremely 
fragrant,  efpecially  when  burnt,  and  is 
of  a  refinous,  acrid,  and  fomewhat  bit- 
terifh  tafte.  It  is  brought  to  us  from 
many  parts  of  America,  particularly  from 
New  Spain  and  the  Brafils.  The  natives 
call  it  joticacica  and  jetaicica.  Our  peo¬ 
ple,  from  their  name  of  the  tree,  vulgar¬ 
ly  call  it  refill  of  courbaril.  The  tree 
which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  arbores 
filiquofie  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height.  It  is  common  in  moft  parts 
of  America  ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  May 
and  June,  when  it  falls  from  the  trees, 
and  is  picked  up  by  the  natives,  who  are 
fond  of  the  farinaceous  fubftance  that  is 
among  the  fibres  within.  The  trunk  of 
the  tree  exfudates  the  refin  here  deferibed 
in  verv  confiderable  quantities,’  without 
being  wounded  for  it ;  the  fineft  lumps  of 
it  are  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
much  rcfemble  amber. 

ANINGA,  a  root  growing  in  the  An¬ 
tilles  illands,  nearly  relembling  the  china 
root.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fugar  works  for  re¬ 
fining  the  fugar. 

ANISE,  Anijum ,  in  botany,  a  fmall  na- 
nual  umbelliferous  herb,  producing  round- 
ilh  llriated  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide,  and 
pointed  at  one  end;  of  a  pale  colour  inclin¬ 
ing  to  green.  The  upper  leaves  are  divided 
into  fivefegments  ;  but  the  lower  are  en* 
tire,  roundiih,  and  lerrated  about  the  edges. 
This  plant,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  is  cultivated  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  raifed  in 
fome  of  our  gardens,  but  feldom  brings  its 
feed  to  perfection.  The  feed  brought  from 
Spain  are  reckoned  the  beft.  Annifeeds 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  fweetnefs.  They  are  in  common 
ufe  as  a  warm  carminative,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moft  effectual  of  all  the  warm  . 
feeds.  They  give  out  all  their  virtue  to 
rectified  fpirits,  which  become  of  a  bright 
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lemon  colour,  and  tafle  very  agreeably. 
In  dillillation  they  give  over  the  whole  of 
the  r  flavour.  An  eflential  oil  arifes  with 
the  water,  in  a  confiderable  quantity, 
above  an  ounce  having  been  extracted  from 
three  pounds  of  the  feed.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  chiefly  in'diforders  of  the  breall  ; 
but  is  faid  to  be  lefs  effectual  in  flaiulen- 
cies,  than  the  feeds  in  fubffance. 

ANISE  SteUntum ,  ilellated  anife,  is  the 
fruit  or  ieed  veifel  ot  a  lmail  tree  growing 
in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Phillipine 
Ilian  is.  The  hufks  have  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  fweetilh  warm  aromatic  taffe,  like  the 
common  annifeeds,  but  ltronger  and  more 
agreeable.  They  have  alfothe  fame  virtues. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amller- 
dam,  containing  about  thirty-two  gal¬ 
lons  Englifh. 

ANNALS,  a  fpeciesof  hillorv,  where¬ 
in  events  are  related  in  the  chronological 
order  they  happened. 

It  (lifters  from  a  perfect  hiftory,  in  be¬ 
ing  only  a  meer  relation  ofwhatpaffes  eve¬ 
ry  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  paffes  every 
day  ;  whereas  hiftory  relates  not  only 
the  tranfactions  themfelves,  but  alfo  the 
caufes,  motives,  and  fprings  of  fuch  ac¬ 
tions.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  ponti- 
fex  maximus,  in  order  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  events,  wrote  what  paffecl  each 
year  on  tablets,  which  were  expofed  to 
public  infpeftion  in  his  own  houfe.  Thefe 
tablets  were  called  annates  maximl  ;  hence 
the  writers  who  imitated  this  method  of 
writing  were  fliled  annalifts. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclefiaftical  wri¬ 
ters,  implies  the  firft  year’s  revenue  of  a 
fpi ritual  living.  Thefe  annates  were  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  pope  ;  but  at  the  Refor- 
mation  they  were  veiled  in  the  king.  Queen 
Anne,  however,  reftored  them  to  the' 
church,  by  appropriating  them  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  fmall  livings. 

ANNE,  or  St.  Axne 's  Day,  a  feftival 
oblerved  in  the  Greek  andLat.n  churches, 
in  honour  of  Anne  or  Anna,  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Marv. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
youngefl  daughter  of  king  James  II.  and 
Anne  Hyde,  his  firll  wife,  was  born  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1665,  and  married 
to  prince  George  of  Denmark  on  the  17th 
of  Augufl,  1683,  by  whom  fhe  had  feve- 
ral  children,  who  died  young.  Her  perfon 
was  of  the  middle  fize,  majeffic,  and  well 
proportioned  ;  her  face  round  and  hand- 
fbme  ;  her  complexion  ruddy,  her  features 
regular,  and  her  hair  of  a  dark  brown.  She 
was  poffeffed  of  mofl  of  the  virtues  that  in 
private  life  adorn  her  fex,  and  fucceeded 
her  brother-in-law,  William  III.  on  the 
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1 4th  of  May,  17 oz,  and  during  her  reign 
the  honour  of  the  Brit  1  lh  arms  was  carried 
to  an  amazing  height,  particularly  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  inker  reign, 
humbled  the  pride  of  France,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  moll  glorious  victories.  The 
nation  being  at  the  fame  time  at  war  with 
Spain,  the  duke  ot  Ormond  and  Sir  George 
Rook  took  Vigo,  when  eleven  Frenchmen 
ot  war  were  burnt  and  ten  taken  ;  fix  gal¬ 
leons  were  funk,  and  eleven  taken.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  1704,  Sir  George  Rook 
took  Gibraltar,  after  a  liege  of  two  clays. 
I  he  next  year  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
took  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  feveral 
other  places  in  Spain  and  in  1706  the 
earl  of  Galway,,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  took  Alcantara,  a  citv  of 
Portugal.  In  1708  major-general  Stan¬ 
hope  landed  with  three  thoufand  men  on 
the  iiland  of  Minorca,  and  attacked  Fort 
St.  Phillip,  where  the  garrifon,  which  con- 
liiled  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  fix 
hundred  French,  furrendered  in  three  days; 
the  men  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and 
the  whole  iiland  conquered  in  three  weeks. 

Thefe  wars  were  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  by'  which  Spain  and 
Spanifh  America  were  confirmed  to  king 
Philip;  but  the  Netherlands  and  the  Spa- 
niih  dominions  in  Italy  were  feparated  from 
that  monarchy.  Their  Italian  dominions 
confirted  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Si¬ 
cily,  Sardinia,  and  theduchvof  Milan,  of 
which  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Milan  were 
bellowed  upon  the  emperor  ;  and  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  king,  given  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  Dutch  had  a  barrier  given 
them  againfl  France  in  the- Netherlands  ; 
while  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  the  new 
miniftry,  in  complaifance  to  France,  only 
infilled  on  having  Dunkirk  demolifhed, 
and  the  pofleffion  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  Acadia,  or  Nova-Scotia,  fecured  to  the 
crown  of  England,  though  much  better 
terms  had  been  before  offered  by  the 
French.  Queen  Anne  procured  a  lav/  for 
the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  within 
the- bills  of  mortality,  with  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  livings  of  the  poor  clergy  ;  and 
in  1706  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  took  place,  f  he 
queen  died  at  Kenfington  on  the  fir.fl  of 
Augufl,  17x4,  in  the  50th  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  She 
was  fucceeded  by  George  I. 

*  ANNE  Boleyn,  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII,  was  executed  011  Tower-hill, 
May  19, 1536.  Henry  began  to  be  cloyed 
with  the  poffeffton  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
had  lately  been  delivered  of  a  dead  male 
child  ;  to  the  unfpeakable  uifappointment 
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of  her  hufband,  who  was  fuperftitious 
enough  to  beli  vethis  accident  was  a  judg- 
niciiL  from  heaven.  He  was  about  this 
tune  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Jane 
Seymour,  one  of  the  queen’s  ladies  ;  and  1 
his  pafhons  were  fo  ftrong  and  impetuous, 
that  he  facrificed  every  thing  to  their  gra¬ 
tification.  rhefe  concurring  motives  for 
his  alienation  from  the  queen,  were 
Ihcngthened  by  his  wife's  deportment, 
which  was  too  frank  and  unguarded,  to 
fcreen  her  from  the  imputation  of  levity 
and  indifcretion.  Her  enemies,,  in  parti¬ 
cular  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  all  thofe 
who  had  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  took 
advantage  of  this  difpofition,  °to  inflame 
the  king  s  jealoufy  ;  the  principal  fomen- 
ter  of  whi.h  was  the  lady  Rochford,  filter- 
in-law  to  queen  Anne,  a  woman  of  an  in¬ 
famous  character,  who  hated  her  mi  lire  Is 
with  the  moll  envenomed  rancour.  She 
hinted  to  the  king,  that  his  wife  carried 
on  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  her  own 
biOthei  the  lord  Rochford  :  and  Henry’s 
mind  being  prepared  for  this  poifon,  by 
his  difgult  for  Anne,  and  his  new  paffion 
foi  Jane  Seymour  it  operated  with  great 
violence.^  The  infinuations  of  the  ladv 
Rochford  were  confirmed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  enjoyed  a  great  fhare  of  the 
king  s  confidence,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
popifli  religion,  which  could  not  flouriih 
while  queen  Anne  lived  to  countenance  the 
reformation.  The  partifans  of  the  pope 
tneufore  confpired  her  ruin.  She  was  not 
oni  vr  accuied  of  incefi  with  her  brother  the 
lord  Rochford,  but  likewife  of  living  in 
carnal  commerce  with  Henry  Norris, 
Sroom  of  the  Hole,  Wefton,  and  Rreret-on, 

01  the  king.\  privy  chamber,  and  Mark 
.jmeton  a  mufician.  There  was  no  other 
evidence  than  an  hearlay  declaration  of 
«ene  lady  Wingfield,  who  confelfed  fome 
part  cedars  °a  her  death-bed:  but,  this 
ivai  luflicient  to  ruffile  Inch  a  mind  as  that 
of  Henry,  who,  is  laid  to  hdve  obfervetl 
Anne,  at  a  tournament  in  Greenwich, 
■drop  her  handkerchief  to  one  of  her  mini- 
'_‘m\  that  lie  might  wipe  his  face,  after 
Raving  over-heated  himfelfi'in  the  exercife. 

I  t  that  as  it  may,  the  king  returned  ab- 
juptly  to  Whitehall;  Anne  was  confined 
lo  her  chamber  ;  and  the  fufpec'ted  delin¬ 
quents  being  apprehended  at  the  fame  time, 
were  committed  to  the  tower.  Anne 
imiled  at  firft,  thinking  the  king  was  in 
jeit  ;  but  when  flic  found  it  was  a  very  fe¬ 
nces  affair,  Ihe  received  the  facrament  in 
hcr  _  er>  and  prepared  for  death.  This 
reverie  of  fortune  affeoled  her  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  Ihe  was  feized  with  hyfferic 
tux,  uunng  which  fhe  laughed  and  wept 
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b\  turns  ;  and  uttered  many  Inconfiflen- 
1  led>  according  to  the  nature  of  that  dif- 
eale.  Next  day  ihe  was  conveyed  to  the 
tower,  where  fhe  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
appealed  to  God  for  the  knowledge  of  her 
innocency.  She  in  vain,  begged  to  be  ad* 
nutted  into  the  preience  of  the  king.  The 
lady  lloleyn,  her  uncle’s  wife,  who  had 
always  hated  her,  was  ordered  to  be  in 
t  le  lame  chamber  with  her;  and  fhe  made 
a  report  of  all  the  incoherent  ravings  of  the 
afflicted  priloner.  She  was  vifited  by  the 
nuke  of  Norfolk,  and  lome  of  the  king’s 
council,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into 
a  confeffion,  by  laying  ihe  was  accufed  by 
Norris  and  Smeton  :  but,  fhe  Hill  perfifted 
in  denying  the  charge  ;  and  told  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  tower,  ihe  was  not  more 
guilty  with  any  man  upon  earth,  than 
with  himfelf.  She  confelfed  indeed,  that 
ihe  had,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  hearr,  made 
ule  of  fome  indifereet  expreflions  toSmeton. 
and  Well  on  ;  and  the  familiarity  of  her 
behaviour  had  encouraged  them  to  hint  a 
palhon  for  her,  which,  in  all  probability, 
afforded  her  matter  of  laughter  and  amule- 
menc  ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
frivolous  circum fiances  increafed  the  king’s 
jealoiiiy  and  indignation.  Every  perfon  at 
i  ouit  abandoned  th,e  unhappy  queen  in  her 
chit  relies,  except  Cranmer,  who,  though 
torbad  to  come  into  the  king’s  prefence, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  behalf  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  his  inrerceffion  had  no  efrecl. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  Norris,  Wei- 
ton,  L rereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried  in 
Weflminiler-Hall  ;  when  Smeton  con- 
feifed  he  had  known  the  queen  carnally 
thiee  times  ;  but  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  inveigled  into  this  confeffion  with  a 
ptemile  of  pardon.  The  other  three  plead¬ 
ed  not  guilty  ;  but,  all  four  were  c»nvicfed 
.md  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  traitors. 
On  ihe  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
queen,  and  her  brother  lord  Rochford, 

|  were  brought  to  their  trial,  before  the  duke 
oj  Norfolk,  as  lord  high  Reward  for  the 
occafion,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis 
of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  five 
and  twenty  other  peers.  The  queen  ap¬ 
peal  mg  at  the  bar,  was  charged  with  cri¬ 
minal  converfation  with  her  brother,  and 
the  other  four  ;  as  alio  with  having  ccn- 
lpn-ed  the  king’s  death.  She  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  anfwered  dillintfly  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  provided  againft  her.  As 
<he  was  not  confronted  by  Smeton,  in  all 
probability  he  had  borne  falfe  witnefs  ;  for, 
all  the  others  denied  the  charge.  Never- 
thelels  ihe  was  convi£fed  and  condemned  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king’s  plea- 
fure.  Her  brother  likewife  was  found  guihy, 

and 
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and  fefttenced  to  be  beh  called  and  quartered. 
The  ki  it  or  not  fatisfied  with  this  vengeance 
was  dehrous  of  feeing  her  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  declared  illegitimate.  He  remem¬ 
bered  a  report  of  a  previous  contract,  be¬ 
tween  lord  Piercv,  afterwards  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
earl  being  queftioned  on  this  fubjedt,  de¬ 
clared,  that  no  fuch.  contract  had  ever  fun- 
fifeed.  He  fwore  to  this  declaration  on 
the  lacrament,  which  he  vvilhed  might 
be  his  damnation  if  he  did  not  fipeak  the 
truth.  Neverthelefs,  Anne  was  tampered 
with  in  luch  a  manner,  either  by  promife 
oi  life,  or  threats  of  executing  the  l'en- 
tence  in  all  its  rigour,  that  l he  confeifed 
fuch  a  precontract,  at  Lambeth,  before 
the  afflicted  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and 
fome  other  perfons  of  diltindtion  ;  and  her 
marriage  with  the  king  was  declared  null 
and  in fu flic ient.  This  fentence,  however, 
palpably  contradicted  the  other  which  had 
been  pronounced  againlt  her  ;  for,  if  her 
marriage  with  Henry  was  null  from  the 
beginning,  (he  could  not  be  juftly  attainted 
for  adultery.  In  two  days  after  this  de¬ 
claration,  Ihe  was  ordered  to  be  executed 
in  the  green  on  Tower-Hill;  and  behaved 
with  great  piety,  refignation,  and  good 
humour.  She  is  faid  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  king,  when  ihe  tirtf  under- 
ftuod  the  caufe  of  her  confinement.  Such 
an  addfefs  was  afterwards  found  among  the 
papers  of  Cromwell,  drawn  up  with  fuch 
pathetic  eloquence  and  dignity  of  expref- 
fion,  as  to  do  great  honour  to  the  author  ; 
but  it  is  generally  fufpeefed  to  have  been 
written  by  another  hand.  On  the  day 
that  preceded  the  execution,  ihe  defired 
the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  to 
lit  down  in  the  chair  of  flate  ;  then  kneel¬ 
ing  before  her,  and  ihedding  a  flood  of 
tears,  ihe  conjured  her  to  go,  in  her  name, 
and  afk  pardon  of  the  princefs  Mary,  for 
the  harihnefs  with  which  ihe  had  been 
treated.  On  the  morning  of  her  execution 
Ihe  lent  for  the  lieutenant,  that  he  might 
be  prefent  at  her  receiving  the  facrament, 
and  declaring  her  own  innocence.  She 
faid,  Ihe  was  forry  to  hear  her  execution 
was  delayed  till  the  afternoon,  beeaufe  be¬ 
fore  that  time  Ihe  had  expected  to  be  out  of 
her  pain.  Then  ihe  inquired  about  the 
dexterity  of  the  executioner ;  fixed  her 
hands  about  her  neck,  obferving  that  ihe 
had  a  very  little  neck,  and  laughing 
heartily.  When  Ihe  was  brought  to  the 
fcaftold,  in  prc-fence  of  the  dukes  of  Suf¬ 
folk  and  Richmond,  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  fecretary  Cromwell,  with  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  Iherifts  of  London  , 
Ihe  ifiid  lire  was  come  to  die3  as  fine  had 
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been  judged  by  the  law.  She  praved  God 
would  preierve  the  king,  who  had  been  al¬ 
ways  to  her  a  moll  merciful,  good,  an.l 
gentle  fovereign,  and  deified,  that  people 
would  judge  of  him  with  charity.  Site 
took  leave  ot  all  the  ipeclators  defiling 
they  would  pray  for  her  ;  and  alter  ihe 
had  ipent  fome  time  in  devotion,  her  head 
was  levered  from  her  body  by  the  executi¬ 
oner  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over  ior 
his  dexterity  in  performing  that  operation. 
Her  body  was  thrown  in  o  a  common 
cheii,  and  buried  in  the  tower-chapel  With¬ 
out  any  ceremony.  Her  brother,  with  the 
other  conviCts,  were  beheaded,  except 
Smeton,  who  was  hanged.  Norris  was 
promifed  to  be  forgiven,  if  he  would  con- 
tels  his  guilt,  and  accufie  the  queen  ;  but 
he  rejected  the  propofal  with  difdain,  fay¬ 
ing,  in  his  confidence,  he  thought  her  free 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  would 
rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  ruin  an. 
innocent  perfon.  Thus  fell  Anne  Bolevn 
whole  fate  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much 
controverfy.  She  feems  to  have  been  a 
lady  of  unaflecled  piety,  and  a  very  cha¬ 
ritable  difpofition,  though  ihe  had  by  her 
education  m  France,  con  trailed  a  kind  of 
vivacity  which  did  not  fiuit  the  manners  of 
an  Engliih  court.  She  was  naturally  vola¬ 
tile  and  m  fome  cafes  childiihly  indillrcct: 
fo  that  in  all  probability,  her  heart  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  under’flanding.  She  encou¬ 
raged  learning  and  genius,  diftributed 
great  fums  in  alms  ;  and  died  a  fiacrifice 
to  the  jealoufy  and  intemperanefc  of  Henry, 
inflamed  by  the  malicious  fuggeflions  of 
thole  who  were  enemies  to  the  reformation, 
which  ihe  in  a  particular  manner  patroni¬ 
zed.  Nothing  juftified  Anne  Boleyn  fo 
much  as  the  condud  of  the  king,  who  on 
the  very  dav  that  fucceeded  her  execution, 
married  Jane  Seymour,  fo  little  regard  slid 
he  pay  to  common  decorum,  and  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  fubjedts  ;  over  whom  he  had 
by  this  time  acquired  the  molt  defpotic 
authority. 

ANNEXATION,  in  law,  implies  the 
uniting  lands,  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNI  A ruiiles,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
marriageable  age  of  a  woman,  viz.  after 
ihe  has  reached  her  twelfth  year. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  ad  of  reduc¬ 
ing  any  created  being  to  nothing. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return 
of  any  remarkable  day.  Formerly  anni- 
verfary  days  particularly  denoted  thole 
clays  on  which  an  office  was  performed  for 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafcd,  or  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  faints  was  celebrated  in  the 
church. 
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ANNO  DOMINI,  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  the  computation  of  time  from  our 
Saviour’s  incarnation.  See  Epoch  a. 

ANNOTATION,  in  literature,  a 
brief  commentary,  or  remark  on  a  book 
or  writing,  in  order  to  clear  up  fome  paf- 
fage,  or  draw  fome  conclulion.  from  it. 

ANNOTTO,  in  dying,  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  formed  from  the.  pellicles  of  the 
feeds  of  a  tree  common  in  South-America. 
Jr  is  alio  called  orlean,  and  roucou.  The 
an  not  to,  commonly  met  with  among  us, 
conhft  of  balls  moderately  hard  and  dry, 
of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outfide  and  a 
dull  red  within.  It  is  ufed  as  an  ingredi- 
tn  in  varnilhes,  for  giving  more  or  lels 
of  an  orange  call  to  the  ft  triple  yellows. 
Alkaline  faits  render  it  perfeftly  foluble 
in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its  co¬ 
lour.  Wool  «r  lilk  boiled  in  the  folution, 
acquire  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable, 
orange  dye.  When  imbibed  in  cloth,  it 
is  discharged  by  foap,  and  deftroyed  by 
expoiu re  to  the  air.  Labat  informs  us, 
that  the  Indians  prepare  an  annotto  much 
iu  peri  or  to  that  which  is  brought  to  us, 
of  a  bright  finning  red  colour,  alrnoit 
equal  to  carmine  :  De  Laet,  in  his  notes 
o-n  Marcgrave’s  Natural  Hiflory  oi  Tra¬ 
it!,  mentions  alio  two  kinds  of  annotto  ; 
one  of  a  permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed 
as  a  fucus,  or  paint  for  the  face  ;  and 
another,  which  gives  a  colour  inclining 
more  to  that  of  faffron.  This  laft,  which 
is  our  annotto,  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  hri't  fort  with  certain  refinous 
matte*  s,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
the  tice.  Lewis's  Notes  upon  Neumann’s 
Cbemljtry. 

ANNUAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  any 
thing  that  returns  every  year,  or  that  is 
performed  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

ANNUITY,  a  yearly  or  annual  rent 
or  revenue,  paid  either  for  a  term  of  life, 
or  of  years,  or  in  fee,  and  tor  ever.  In 
common  law,  the  difference  between  a 
rent  and  an  annuity,  con  fills  in  this, 
that  rent  is  payable  out  of  land  ;  whereas 
an  annuity  charges  only  the  perfon  ot  tne 
gi antor,  and  that  for  the  recovery  of  a 
rent,  an  aft  ion  lies  :■  whereas  for  that  of 
dn  annuity,  there  only  lies  a  writ  of  an¬ 
nuity  againll;  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  and 
fiicceffors.  Add  to  this  that  annuities 
are  never  taken  for  afiets,  as  being  no 
freeholds  in  law.  lee  Interest  Simple 
and  Compound. 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  fomething  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

ANNULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  :  thus  the  fecond  cartilage  of  the  la** 
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rynx  is  called  the  annular  cartilage;  the 
ligament  that  encompaffes  the  wrift,  and 
ties  the  bones  together,  is  termed  the  an¬ 
nular  ligament ;  and  a  protuberance  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  filled  the  annular 
procefs. 

ANNULAR  is  alfo  a  peculiar  name 
for  the  fourth  finger. 

ANNULET,  in  arghitefture,  a  fmall 
fqare  member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under 
the  quarter  round.  See  Capital. 

ANNULET,  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a 
narrow  flat  moulding,  common  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  columns,  particularly 
their  bales,  capitals,  &:c.  Vitruvius  calls 
it  a  fillet  ;  Palladio,  a  liftel  or  cincture  ; 
Scammo/.zi,  a  iupercillium,  lilt,  tinea, 
eve-brow,  fquare,  and  rabbit. 

ANNULLING,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  for  cancelling,  or  rendering  a  deed, 
fentence,  &c.  void,  and  of  no  ell  eft. 

ANNUNCIADES,  feveral  religious 
orders  mllituted  in  honour  ol  the  annun- 
c  ltit  i  on. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  feftival  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  church  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March,  in  memory  of  the  annuncia¬ 
tion,  or  tidings,  brought  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  Chrift. 

The  fealt  of  this  annunciation  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  ob- 
ferved  before  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Trullo,  in  which  there  is  a  cannon  for¬ 
bidding  the- celebration  of  all  feftivals  in 
Lent,  excepting  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the 
fealt  of  the  annunciation  :  fo  that  we 
may  date  its  original  from  the  feventh. 
century. 

ANODYNE,  among  phyficians,  fig- 
nifies  a  medicine  that  mitigates  or  re¬ 
moves  pain.  See  Paregorics,  Opi¬ 
ates,  and  Narcotics. 

ANOMALOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is 
applied  to  whatever  is  unequal,  irregular, 
or  that  deviates  from  the  rule  obferved  by 
limifar  things  in  firmin'  rales. 

ANOMALOUS  Pulfet  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  pulie  whofe  Itrokes  are  unequal 
with  regard  to  ftrength. 

ANOMALU S  Verbs,  in  grammer,  fuch 
as  are  irregularly  conjugated,  or  formed  m 
a  manner  different  from  the  general  rules. 

ANOMALY,  in  grammar,  an  irre¬ 
gularity  or  a  deviation  from  the  common 
rules.  * 

ANOMALY,  in  aftronomy,  the' dis¬ 
tance  of  a  planet  from  the  aphelion  «»r 
apogee  ;  or  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  a  planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee.  Kepler  diftingu.lfies 
three  kinds  oi  tliefc  anomalies  ;  mean, 
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eccentric)  and  coequate,  or  true*  Mean 
Anomalv,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  is  the 
diltance  ot"  a  planet's  mean  place  from  the 
apogee.  In  the  modern  aftronomy,  it  is 
the  time  wherein  the  planet  moves  from 
its  aphelion,  to  the  mean  place  or  point 
of  its  orbit. 

ANOMALY  of  the  Exccntnc ,  or  cf  the 
Center,  in  ancient  aftronomy,  an  arch  of 
the  zodiac,  terminated  by  the  line  of  the 
apfides,  and  the  line  of  the  mean  motion 
of  the  center. 

ANOMOEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torv,  the  name  by  which  the  pure  Arians 
were  diftinguilhed  in  the  fourth  century, 
in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  Semi-Arians. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek, 
c different,  diffimilar  :  for  the  pure 
Arians  alferted,  that  the  Son  was  of  a 
nature  different  from,  and  in  nothing  like, 
that  of  the  Father:  whereas  the  Semi- 
Arians  acknowledged  a  likenefs  of  nature 
in  the  Son  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  that 
they  denied,  with  the  pure  Arians,  the 
confubftantiality  of  the  word. 

The  Semi-Arians  condemned  the  Ano-' 
mceans  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,  and  the 
»•  Anomoeans  in  their  turn  condemned  the 
Semi-Arians  in  the  councils  of  Conftan- 
tinople  and  Antioch,  erafing  the  word 
C pca/'SK  like,  out  of  the  Formula  of  Ri¬ 
mini,  and  that  of  Conftantinople. 

ANONA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  whole  pcrianthium  is 
compofed  of  three  cordated,  hollowed, 
and  lliarp-pointed  leaves  ;  the  ftamina  are 
fcarce  viiible  ;  but  the  anthene  numerous  : 
the  fruit  is  a  large  berry,  of  an  oval  figure, 
covered  with  a  fquamofe  punftuated  bark  : 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  and  placed  circularly. 

ANONIS,  Rcji  Harrow,  in  botany, 
the  name  of  a  plant,  which  is  accounted 
deterfive,  good  to  open  obftruhtions  of  the 
liver,  and  to  cure  "the  jaundice.  Some 
affirm  it  is  a  diuretic,  and  proper  in  fup- 
prcllion  of  the  urine  ;  but  it  is  at  prelent 
rarelv  ufed. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  without 
a  name.  It  is  generally  applied  to  fuch 
books  as  are  publilhed  without  the  name  of 
the  author  ;  and  to  fuch  authors  whole 
names  are  unknown. 

ANOREXY,  among  phyficians,  im¬ 
plies  a  want  of  appetite,  or  a  loathing  of 
food. 

If  is  either  an  effential  difeafe,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  faulc  in  the  ftomach,  or 
derived  from  other  diforders.  When  it 
is  an  original  difeafe,  it  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  voracioufnefs,  and  a  hard 
diet  ;  whence  crude  and  indigefted  hu- 
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mours  will  a  rife  and  prevent  digeftion  $ 
which  is  often  known  from  a  enl'e  of 
weight  in  the  ftomach,  or  from  copious 
wind  and  eru Rations  of  various  Linds, 
chiefly  the  nidorous  and  acid  ;  or  from  a 
naufea  and  reaching  to  vomit.  In  old 
perfons,  when  the  whole  body  is  feeble, 
it  may  proceed  from  want  of  jfpirits,  or 
the  fluids  being  defective,  or  from  a 
debility  of  the  contractive  force  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  whence  an  universal 
decay  proceeds.  This  diforder  is  often 
a  fymptom  of  other  difeafes,  particularly 
the  acute,  as  inflammations,  afthma, 
dropfv,  hypochondriac  paftion,  melan¬ 
choly,  the  gout,  vomiting,  or  dyfenterv : 
or  when  the  humours  are  fo  corrupt,  and 
the  lpirits-  opprelfed  in  malignant  difeai’es, 
that  the  faculty  of  digeftion  is  depraved, 
or  nature  may  be  fo  bulled  in  expelling 
another  difeafe,  as  to  n  eg  left  this.  In 
the  laft  cafe  it  cannot  be  cured  till  the 
difeafe  itfelf  is  vanquilhed.  In  the  Ipon- 
taneous  anorexy,  when  the  ftomach  is 
loaded  with  crudities  which  caufe  reach¬ 
ing  to  a  vomit,  a  fingle  emetic  will  often 
perform  a  cure,  joined  to  a  ftomach ic  re¬ 
medy  :  but  if  there  is  no  reaching,  the 
humours  are  to  be  incidecl  and  <1 1 gelled 
with  bitter  falts,  fuch  as  the  falls  of  bit¬ 
ter  herbs,  tartar  vitriolated,  arcanum  du- 
plicatum,  or  the  like,  given  in  powder 
from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  feveral  times 
in  a  day  ;  or  terra  foliata  tartari,  dilfolved, 
to  lixty  drops  or  more.  After  this  the 
cathartic,  compofed  of  bitter  ingredients, 
or  Epfom  fait  m :.v  be  given.  When  the 
ftomach  and  inreltmes  are  purged,  bitter 
elixirs  and  tinflures  ihould  be.  ufed,  com¬ 
bined  with  aromatics,  from  fifty  to  lixtv 
drops,  or  upwards,  to  reltore  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach.  Candied  ginger,  orange- 
peel,  or  elixir  vitrioli,  efpecialiy  when  the 
peccant  humour  is  alkalous  or  bilious, 
may"  be  properly  added  to  the  infulions  of 
bitter  roots  and  herbs,  with  aromatics  in 
wine,  efpecialiy  wormwood  wine,  and  the 
like  ftomachic  liquors.  When  the  cru¬ 
dities  of  the  ftomach  are  acid,  ablorbents 
are  proper,  fuch  as  crabs  eyes,  mother  of 
pearl  and  coral,  and  then  a  fuitable  purge 
of  aloetic  pills  or  rhubarb,  or  a  bitter  ca¬ 
thartic  fait.  Magnefia  alba  is  likewife 
ufeful  on  this  account,  being  abfbrhent 
and  ufeful  in  the  hypochondriac  pallion. 
This  Ihould  betaken  for  fome  days,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  ;  if  the  dole  be 
enlarged  to  a  dram  or  two,  it  will  purge 
pretty  brifklv.  The  crudities  being  eva¬ 
cuated,  bitters  and  aromatics  are  proper, 
as  well  as  chalybeates  and  tihclures  of 
fteel ;  lpa  waters,  and  other  mineral  wa¬ 
ters 
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ters  of  the  fame  kind,  together  with  ex- 
crcife,  and  now  and  then  a  draught  of 
generous  wine  will  be  found  very  Advan¬ 
tageous.  Smoaking  tobacco  frequently  is 
hurtful,  as  well  as  drinking  of  drams  $ 
the  diet  fhould  be  regular,  and  the  patient 
muft  avoid  aliments  that  are  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  fat,  or  flatulent,  and  alio  intenfe 
ftudies. 

ANT,  Formica,  in  natural  hiftorv,  the 
name  of  an  infect,  celebrated  both  for  its 
induftrv  and  oeconomv.  The  light  of 
ants  is  really  very  inftructivc.  They  are 
a  little  people,  united  like  the  bees,  in  a 
republic  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
politics.  They  have  a  kind  of  oblong 
city,  divided  into  various  directs,  that  ter¬ 
minate  at  different  magazines.  Some  of 
the  ants  confolidate  the  earth,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  falling  in,  by  a  furface.of  glue, 
with  which  tuev  incruil  it.  Thofe  which 
we  commonly  fee,  amafs  feveral  fplinters 
of  wood,  which  they  draw  over  the  tops 
of  the  directs,  and  ufe  them  as  rafters  to 
lufrain  the  roof :  and  acrofs  thefe  they 
lay  another  rank  of  lplinters,  and  cover 
them  with  a  heap  of  dry  ruihes,  grafs, 
and  11  raw,  which  they  raife  with  a  double 
Hope,  to  turn  the  current  of  the  water 
from  the  magazines  ;  fome  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  receive  their  provifioSis, 
and  in  the  others  they  clepofit  their  eggs, 
and  the  worms  that  proceed  from  them. 
As  to  their  provi lions,  they  take  up  with 
every  thing  eatable,  and  are  indefatigable 
in  bringing  home  their  fupplies.  You 
may  fee  one  loaded  with  the  kernel  of 
fome  fruit,  another  bends  under  the 
weight  of  a  dead  gnat.  Sometimes  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  are  at  work  on  the  carcafe 
of  a  May-flv,  or  fome  other  irifeef.  What 
cannot  be  removed,  they  eat  on  the  fpot, 
and  carry  home  all  that  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  preferved.  The  whole  lociety  is  not 
permitted  to  make  excurfions  at  random  : 
dome  are  detached,  as  fcouts,  to  get  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and,  according  to  the  tidings 
they  bring,  all  the  community  are  upon 
the  march,  either  to  attack  a  ripe  pear,  a 
cake  of  fugar,  or  a  jar  of  fweet-meats  ; 
and,  in  order  to  come  to  this  jar,  they 
leave  the  garden,  and  afeend  the  houfe  ; 
there  they  find  this  mine  of  fugar,  this 
rich  Peru  of  fweets,  that  opens  all  its 
treafures  to  their  view.  But  their  march 
to  it,  as  well  as  their  return  from  it,  is 
under  dome  regulation  :  the  whole  band 
is  ordered  to  aflemble  and  move  in  the 
fame  tract  ;  but  the  injunction  is  not  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  much  feverity,  and  they  have 
liberty  to  expatiate  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  lpringing  any  game  in  the. 
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country.  The  green  vermin  that  make  an 
infinite  wadle  among  flowers,  and  cockle 
the  leaves  cf  the  peach  and  pear-trees, 
are  iurrounded  with  a  glue,  or  kind  of 
honey,  which  is  fought  for  by  the  ants 
with  great  avidity  ;  but  they  are  not  lol- 
licitious  either  for  the  flefh  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  or  for  any  part  of  the  plant.  Thefe 
are  the  vermin  who  are  the  authors  of  all 
that  deftruclion  to  our  trees,  which  is 
falfelv  imputed  to  the  ants,  and  draws 
upon  them  a  very  unjuft  and  cruel  perfe¬ 
ct;  non. 

The  ants  having  pafied  the  fummer  in 
a  conftant  employment  and  fatigue,  fbut 
themfelves  up  in  the  Winter,  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  m  peace  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  probable,  they  eat  but 
little  in  that  feafon,  and  are  either  be¬ 
numbed,  or  buried  in  lleep,  like  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  infeeds  ;  and  therefore 
their  jnduftry  in  floring  Up  provifions,  is 
not  fo  much  intended  to  guard  againit  the 
winter,  as  to  provide  during  the  harveft, 
a  neceflary  fuftenance  tor  their  young. 
They  nourifh  them,  as  foon  as  they  leave 
the  egg,  with  an  allkluity  that  employs 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  the  care  of  their 
little  progeny,  is  efleemed  a  matter  of 
importance  to  all  the  ftate.  When  the 
young  quit  the  egg,  they  are  little  worms, 
no  longer  than  common  grains  of  farrd, 
and  after  they  have  for  fome  time  re¬ 
ceived  their  aliment,  which  is  brought  to 
them  in  common,  and  cflftributed  in  equal 
proportions,  they  fpin  a  thread,  and  wrap 
themfelves  up  in  a  white  web,  and  fome- 
times  in  one  that  is  yellow:  at  which  pe¬ 
riod  they  ceafe  to  eat,  and  become  au- 
relias.  In  this  flate  fome  pleople  fancy 
they  are  the  eggs  of  ants,  when  in  re¬ 
ality  they  are  the  nymphs,  out  of  whofe 
ruins  the  new  pifmires  are  to  rife.  Though 
the  young  difeontinue  their  eating,  their 
nurture  ftill  proves  very  fatiguing  to  their 
parents.  Thefe  have  generally  feveral 
apartments,  and  remove  their  young  from 
the  nurfery  to  fome  other  manfion  they 
intend  to  people.  They  either  raife  the 
a  ere  lias  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
or  fink  them  to  a  diftance  from  it,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  feafon  is  either  warm  or 
cold,  rainy,  or  dry.  They  raife  them 
when  the  weather  proves  ferene,  or  when 
a  long  drought  is  fucceeded  bv  gentle 
dews  ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  night  and 
cold,  cr  the  appearance  of  fliowers,  they 
clafp  their  beloved  charge  in  their  arms, 
and  defeend  with  them  to  fuch  a  depth, 
that  one  mull  then  dig  above  a  foot  into 
the  earth  before  thole  aurelias  can  be  dis¬ 
covered. 
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ANT-EATER,  in  natural  liiftory, 
the  name  ot  an  American  quadruped  that 
Jives  upon  ants.  This  creature  is  as  long 
and  as  tall  as  a  middle-fized  dog.  When 
he  has  found  a  neft  of  ants,  he  opens 
the  upper  part  of  it  with  his  claws,  that 
he  may  have  room  to  put  in  his  fnout, 
and  long  flender  tongue.  This  is  be- 
fmeared  with  a  llimy  liquor,  and  is  foon 
covered  with  ants,  when  lie  draws  it  in¬ 
to  his  mouth  and  fwallows  them.  He 
repeats  this  practice,  as  long  as  they  will 
run  into  the  fame  fnare. 

ANT-HILLS,  in  husbandry,  little 
hillo  s  of  earth  which  the  ants  throw  up 
for  their  habitation  for  the  breeding  their 
young.  They  are  a  very  great  mifehief 
to  dry  paftures,  not  only  by  wafting  lb 
much  land  as  they  cover,  but  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  feythe  in  mowing  the  grabs,  and 
yielding  a  poor  hungry  food  pernicious  to 
cattle. 

Human  dung  deftroys  them  moft  ef¬ 
fectually,  as  is  proved  by  experiment  } 
for  it  will  kill  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  drive  all  the  reft  away,  if  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their 
hills. 

ANT  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  an  animal  common  in  Brazil,  add  cal¬ 
led  tapierete.  It  is  as  large  as  a  calf,  but 
refembles  a  hog  in  ihape,  efpecially  the 
head,  which  terminates  in  a  point  in  the 
tipper  part.  It  has  a  probofeis  over  the 
mouth,  which  it  can  contract  or  extend 
at  pleature.  It  has  no  tail  ;  and  the  Ikin 
is  hard  :  and,  while  the  animal  is  young, 
it  is  covered  with  ftiort  hair  of  a  darkiih 
colour,  variegated  with  white  fpots :  but 
when  it  has  done  growing,  the  colour  is 
yellow,  and  without  fpots.  It  feeds 
chiefly  in  the  night,  on  grabs,  fugar-canes, 
cabbages,  and  the  like.  The  flclh  has  a 
tafte  like  beef,  but  not  very  agreeable. 
The  Indians  make  a  foft  of  helmet  of 
their  lkins,  which  cannot  be  penetrated 
without  an  arrow. 

ANTAGONIST  Mufcles ,  in  anatomy, 
thofe  mufcles  which  have  oppofite  func¬ 
tions,  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abdudlors, 
and  addudtors,  See. 

ANTARCTIC,  fomething  oppofire  to 
the  Bear,  a  conftellation  near  the  north 
pole. 

ANTARCTIC  Circle ,  in  geography 
and  aftronomv,  a  fmall  circle  of  the 
fphere,  23°.  33'.  diftant  from  the  fouth 
pole. 

ANTARCTIC  Pole,  the  fame  with 
fouth  pole.  See  Sphere. 

AN  TARES,  in  aftronomy,  the  name 
•f  a  ftar  of  the  Lift  magnitude,  called 
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alfo  the  fcorpion’s  heart.  Its  longitude 
is  6°.  13'.  14".  off  Sagittarius  j  and  its  la¬ 
titude  40.  3i'.'26".  S. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fomething  that  goes  before  another,  ei¬ 
ther  with  regard  to  time  or  place. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  grammar,  the 
word  to  which  the  relative  refers.  Thus 
in  the  fentence,  “  The  book  that  we 
ii  read.”  the  word  book  is  the  antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  mathematics,  the 
flrft  of  two  terms  in  a  ratio,  being  that 
which  is  compared  to  the  other.  Thus  111 
the  ratio  of  x  toy,  x  is  the  antecedent. 
See  Ratio. 

ANTECEDENT  Signs,  among  phy- 
ficians,  fuch  ligns  as  are  obferved  before 
a  diftemper  is  formed  fufficiently  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  particular  clafs.  Thus  a 
bad  clifpoftuon  of  the  blood  is  an  antece¬ 
dent  lign,  becaufe  it  precedes  an  infinite 
number  of  difeafes. 

ANTECEDENCE,  Antecedents ,  in 
aftronomy,  an  apparent  motion  towards  the 
weft,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

ANTECHAMBER  in  architecture,  the 
chamber  that  leads  to  the  chief  apartment. 

ANTEDATE,  in  law,  a  fpurious  or 
falie  date,  prior  to  the  true  date  of  any 
writing. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  fomething  that  exifted  before  the 
deluge. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  either  Adam  or 
his  descendants  before  the  flood,  had 
much  knowledge  of  what  is  now  called 
philofophv,  either  natural,  or  moral,  ef¬ 
pecially  the  former.  We  find  honeft  la¬ 
borious  men  before  the  flood,  who  ap¬ 
plied  themielves  to  agriculture,  preferred 
their  primitive  traditions,  tended  their 
flocks,  and  retained  a  true  knowledge  of 
God  ;  but  were  no  phijofophers  :  wherefore 
it  is  in  vain  to  leek  the  origin  and  rile  of 
philolophy  in  the  time  preceding  the  flood- 
ANTEDILUVIAN  Pkilofoply,  the 
philolophy  of  the  patriarchs  before  the 
deluge. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  World,  the  earth 
as  It  exifted  before  the  deluge. 

*  ANTECO,  or  ANTIGUA,  one 
of  the  Canbbee  illands  inhabited  by  the 
Englilh,  about  lixty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  containing  five  pariihes,  four  of 
which  are  towns,  viz.  St.  John's  Town, 
the  capital,  Falmouth,  Parham,  and 
Bridgc-Towli.  The  name  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  parilh  is  St.  Peter's.  In  1707,  it  was 
faid  to  contain  eight  thoufand  whites  and 
twenty-four  thouland  blacks.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  make  about  fixteen  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  of  fuear  ev.erv  year,  but  not  half 
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fo  much  rum,  and  plant  but  very  little 
tobacco.  Their  chief  inconvenience  is 
the  want  of  water,  which  obliges  them  to 
lave  as  much  rain-water  as  they  can,  and 
to  fetch  frefli  water  from  the  other  illanbs. 
There  are  feveral  good  harbours,  but 
dangerous  to  fail  into  without  a  pilot,  on 
account  of  the  rocks.  There  were  fume 
Englilh  families  fettled  here  fo  early  as 
1536;  but  they  did  not  make  any  figure 
till  1680  .In  1736,  the  Negroes  defignccl 
to  rife  and  make  themfelyes  mailers  of  it, 
which  would  have  been  effected,  if  the 
plot  had  not  been  timely  di [covered.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  ring-leaders  were  punilhed  with 
death  in  different  manners.  The  wea¬ 
ther  is  hotter  here  than  at  Barbadoes, 
and  the  foil  is  Tandy  ;  however  they  have  . 
the  fame  animals  as  in  the  other  iilands, 
with  very  great  plenty  of  fowl  and  black 
cattle  ;  and  wild  cinnamon  grows  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lfland.  L<5ng.  62.  5’ 
W.  Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

ANTELOPE,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
animal  called,  by  Latin  authors,  gaxclla  . 
Africana ,  and  thought  by  fome  to  be  the 
lame  as  the  Lybian  goat.  The  antelope 
is  very  fwift  ;  has  a  white  belly,  and  the 
rell  of  the  body  of  a  fallow  colour  ;  the 
white  and  the  fallow  on  the  fides  are 
parted  by  a  black  Itripe  ;  the  eyes  are 
black,  the  ears  large,  the  tail  blackifh, 
and  a  llripe  a  little  more  brown,  than  the 
reft:  of  the  hair  defeending  from  the  eye 
down  to  the  muzzle.  He  is  about  the 
lize  of  a  roe-buck,  and  his  hair  very 
llioft.  Under  the  hair  the  fkin  is  black 
and  fhining,  though  in  fome  it  is  grevilh, 
The  ears  are  large  and  bald  within,  where 
the  Ikin  is  black,  like  polilhed  ebony. 
The  eyes  are  black  and  large  ;  and  the 
horns  are  likewife  black,  ftriped  crofs- 
•ways.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  near  an  inch  diameter  at  the 
bottom.  They  are  lharp  at  the  points, 
and  pretty  ftraight,  though  they  turn  a 
little  outwards  in  fome  places,  and  in 
others  inwards.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  bent  a  little  more  back  than  thoie  of 
the  female,  which  are  very  round  ;  but 
thole  of  the  male  are  a  little  flattilh. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  in  grammar, 
the  third  Tellable  of  a  word  from  the  end, 
or  the  laft  fyllable  but  two.  1 

ANTHEM,  a  church  fong,  confifting 
of  fome  paffages  of  feripture  fet  to  lo- 
lcmn  mu  lie. 

ANTHER /E,  in  botany,  the  fmall 
round dh  or  oblong  bodies  on  the  tons  of 
the  If  ami  n  a  of  plants.  See  Stamina. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difeourfe  on  flow¬ 
ers  ;  or  a  collection  of  beautiful  palfage-s 
from  famous  authors. 
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St.  ANTHONY’S  Fire,  a  name  fo'me- 
times  given  to  the  erylipelas.  See  Ery¬ 
sipelas. 

ANTPIORA,  yellow  helmet  flower, 
counterpoilon  monks-hood,  or  wholcfome 
wolfsbane,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
plant.  It  is  difcinguiihed  from  the  other 
aconites  or  wolfsbanes  by  the  leaves  not 
being  gloffy,  by  their  being  cut  quite 
down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments 
being  very  narrow,  and  of  nearly  the 
fame  width  from  end  to  end. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  a  feci  of 
heretics,  fo  denominated  from  the  Greek, 
fignifying  man,  and  fhape  ;  for  taking 
every  thing  fpoken  in  feripture  of  God  in 
a  literal  fenle,  particularly  that  paffage 
in  Geneiis,  in  which  it  is  laid,  that  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image,  imagined 
him  to  be  in  the  fhape  of  a  man,  having 
real  hands,  feet,  See. 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianity, 
who  is  to  appear  upon  earth  before  the 
end  of  the  world. 

ANTI  COR,  in  farriery,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  horfe’s  throat,  being  the  lame 
with  the  quincy  in  the  human  lpecies. 

ANTIDOTE,  among  phyficians,  a 
remedy  againft  peftilential  dileafes.  It 
alfo  fignifies  a  medicine  which  prevents 
the  ill  efteCts  of  poifon. 

ANT  I  ENT,  or  ANCIENT,  a  term 
applied  to  things  that  exilfed  long  ago. 

AN  TIE  NT,  in  a  military  fenle,  itn- 
plies  the  enlign  or  colours. 

ANTIENT,  in  naval  affairs,  the  flag 
carried  at  the  Hern  of  a  ihip. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  a  name 
given  to  whatever  oppofes  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment. 

ANTIMONY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
blackifh  mineral  fubftance,  ftaining  the 
hands,  full  of  long,  fhining,  needle-like 
Urine,  hard,  brittle,  and  confiderably  hea¬ 
vy.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  Bohemia,  Saxony,  1  ranfylvania, 
Hungary,  and  France,  commonly  in 
mines  by  itfelf,  intermixed  with  earthy  or 
ftony  matters.  Sometimes  it  is  blended 
with  the  richer  ores  of  ftlver,  and  renders 
the  extraction  of  that  metal  difficult  ;  anti¬ 
mony  volatilizing  a  part  of  the  filver,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  miners,  robbing  the 
ore.  Antimony  isleparated  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  impurities  by  fufion  in  an  earthen  pot, 
whole  bottom  is  perforated  with  a  number 
of  holes  ;  the  fluid  antimony  paffing 
through,  whilft  the  infufible  matters  re¬ 
main  behind.  Antimony  has  been  by 
many  efteemed  a  poilon.  In  1566,  its 
ufe  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  ediCt 
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ef  parliament  ;  and  in  1609,  one  Befnier 
was  expelled  from  the  faculty  for  having 
given  it.  The  edirt  was  repealed  in  1650  ; 
antimony  having  a  few  years  before  been 
received  into  the  number  of  purgatives.  In 
1668,  a  new  edict  came  forth,  prohibiting 
its  being  cried  by  any  one  but  the  doclors 
of  the  faculty.  Others  again  have  been 
extravagantly  fond  of  it,  and  aferibed  to  it 
extraordinary  virtues,  as  Alexander  Van 
Shuten,  Glibber,  and  Fab:  r  :  Bali!  Va¬ 
lentine  ranks  it  among  tire  wonders  of  the 
world,  and-  places  it  in  a  triumphal  car. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  antimony,  in 
its  crude  If  ate,  is  not  a  poifbn,  but  a  rae- 
dicineof  great  efficacy  ;  an  excellent  retoi- 
vent  and  purifier  ot  the  juices,  it  given- 
from  four  grains  to  half  a  dram,  along 
with  abforbents  :  that  it  is  capable  or  being 
rendered,  by  various  operations  and  additi¬ 
ons,  either  truly  poilonous,  or  more  medi¬ 
cinal  than  in  its  crude  f  ate  :  that  its  moft 
virulent  preparations  may,  by  ilight  ma¬ 
nagements,  be  made  falul  ary  ;  and  its  moif 
ialutary  ones  virulent.  Antimony  is  not 
a  pure  iemimetal,  but  a  fulphurated  .lomi- 
metal.  The  fulphur  of  antimony,  purified 
from  the  metallic  part,  is  perfectly  the 
fame  with  the  common  bmnftone  oi  the 
fhops,  po  lie 'ding  the  fame  properties,  and 
anfwermg  the  lame  ufes.  As  gold  is  the 
only  metal  (platina  excepted)  that  totally 
refills  antimony  or  its  fulphur,  this  mineral 
has  been  called  by  the  chymifts  balneum 
folius  foils,  balneum  regh ,  lupus,,  ultimas  ju¬ 
dex , 

Metallic  bodies  feparated  by  fufion,  or 
dry  precipitation,  are  commonly  called 
Reguli,  efpecially  when  brittle.  The 
metallic  part  of  antimony,  in  particular,  is 
dillinguilhed  by  no  other  name  than  that  ot 
regulus  of  antimony. 

Pure  regulus  of  antimony,  is  a  bright 
femimetal,  relembling  tin  or  dulky  filver  ; 
without  any  thing  of  the  bluilh  calf  of  zinc, 
or  the  vellowilh  one  of  bifmuth.  It  is  one 
of  the  lightefl  of  the  metallic  bodies,, 
(about  feven  times  fpecifically  heaver  than 
water,  moderately  hard,  entirely  brittle, 
and  of  a  fparkliiig  plated  texture.)  In  a 
fire  not  very  ftrong,  it  fmokes  copiouily, 
and  by  degrees  totally  evaporates  :  by  a 
gentler  fire,  continued  for  lome  time,  it 
is  changed  into  a  whitifh  calx  ;  which,  on 
railing  the  heat,  melts  into  a  yellowiih  or 
reddifh  glafs.  Melted  with  filver,  or 
the  malleable  metals,  it  renders  them  hard 
and  brittle.  It  dellroys  the  magnetm 
power  of  iron,  which  other  metallic  bo¬ 
dies  only  weaken  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity.  It  does  not  amalgamate,  or 
not  without  great  difficulty,  with  mercury; 
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if  a  mixture  of  it  with  filver  and  copper  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  even  thole  me¬ 
tals  will  not,  in  that  Hate,  be  a  bled  upon 
by  mercury.  In  the  human  body  it  acts 
as  a  virulent  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  and 
impregnates  vegetable  ac.ds,  as  vinegar 
and  acid  wines,  with  thole  virtues,  almoll 
inexhauftibjy.  By  fulphur,  and  by  calci¬ 
nation  with  nitre,  its  malignity  is  abated, 
and  its  emetic  power  changed  into  a  dia¬ 
phoretic  one.  As  icon  as  it  is  reftored  to 
it  pure  metallic  Hate,  it  nffiufr.es  its  viru¬ 
lence  ;  which  mav  be  again  <.>cil roved,  and 
again  reitored,  and  alm.oft  infinitely 
varied. 

Preparations  of  ANTIMONY.  The 
preparations  of  antimony  are  numerous. 
Lemery,  in  his  Treatil’e  on  Antimony, 
describes  no  lei's  than  two  hundred  ;  araong- 
which  there  are  many  good,  and  many 
ufelefs  ones.  That  gentleman  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chemiff,  but  an  unhappy  philoso¬ 
pher  we  may  depend  on  Ins  operations, 
but  we  Should  diilruil  his  theory.  With 
regard  to  the  antimoniais,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  even  of  the  common  preparations  are 
unneceliary  ;  many  ot  them  differing  little 
from  one  another,  and  all: of  them  being, 
either  emetic  or  diaphoretic..  T  he  prepa¬ 
rations- of  antimony  may  be  ranged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  operations  by  which 
they  are  produced,  under  four  heads  ; 
thole  obtained  by  iolution,  by  diftillation, 
by  fublimation,*.  and  by  calcination. 

All  the  antimonial  fulphu.rs  are  emetic 
and  cathartic  :  thole  which  precipitate  firil 
are  much  more  ftrongly  fo  than  the  powder 
which  falls  la  11 ;  the  foil  precipitates,  if 
thev  prove  emetic  once  or  twice,  ceafe  to 
have,  that  effort  upon  continuing  their  ule, 
and  art  chiefly  as  diaphoretics  ;  and  hence 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  firil. 

Butter  of  ANTIMON  Y. — Foe  diflolv- 
inr  the  resukis  of  hmimonv  without  the 
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fulphur,  the  moil  concentrated  fpirit  of 
fall',  or  aqua  regis,.  is  necefia-rv.  For  ob¬ 
taining  the  iolution  in  fpirit  of  fall,  mercu¬ 
ry  fublimate  and  powdered  antimony  are 
mixed  together,  and  di gelled  in  a  glaf, -re¬ 
tort  placed  in  land  ;  the  marine  acid  in 
the  fublimate  fmffiakes  t^e  mercury,  and 
corrodes  or  diifolves  the  antimonial  regu¬ 
lus  ;  whilil  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate 
unites  with  the  antimonial  fulphur.  But 
the  Iolution  of  the  regulus,  thus  elTerted, 
cannot  be  cotnmodiouily  feparated  from  the 
other  matter  but  by  diftillation  :  on  in- 
c re ali ng  the  fire,  the  regulus  arilcs,  dif- 
folved  in  the  concentrated  acid  not  in  a 
liquid  form,  but  in  that  of  a  tivck  unrt ir¬ 
ons.  iubftar.ee,  like  butter  ;  hence.  called 
butter  of  antimony.  The  butter  liquifies 
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fry  heat t  and  requires  the  cautious  applica¬ 
tion  cf  a  live  coal  to  melt  it  down  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort.  By  reftification  or 
expolure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  fluid,  but 
Bull  retains  the  name  of  butter.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  water,  either  in  its  thick  or  flu  it 
Bate,  by  diluting  the  acid,  precipitates  the 
regulus  diflolvedin  it.  The  proportions  o' 
fublimate  andantimo  lycommonlv  employ¬ 
ed,  are  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter. 

Flowers  of  ANTIMONY  are  preparec 
by  fubliming  either  the  crude  antimony,  or 
the  regulus,  with  a  number  of  aludels ;  the 
fire  being  kept  up  flrong,  and  a  blaBof  air 
impelled  occaiionally  by  a  pair  of  bellows 
upon  the  matter  in  the  fubliming  pot,  to 
promote  its  evaporation.  The  antimonia 
^flowers  are  in  general  of  great  activity, 
and  though  recommended  by  fome  as  arca¬ 
na  in  particular  diforders,  require  to  be 
uied  w  th  great  caution. 

Cinnabar  of  ANTIMONY. — After  the 
diftillation  of  butter  of  antimony,  the  mer¬ 
cury  and  the  fulphur,  contained  in  the  in¬ 
gredients  made  ufe  of  for  that  procels,  re¬ 
main  behind  in  the  retort.  This  com¬ 
pound  appears  of  a  black  colour  ;  urged 
with  a  ftronger  fire  than  that  which  ele¬ 
vated  the  butter,  it  fublimes  into  a  red 
mafs,  called  cinnabar  of  antimony.  This 
cinnabar  has  been  by  many  preferred  to  the 
common  factitious  cinnabar,  but  on  no  juft 
foundation  :  they  both  confift  of  mercurv 
combined  with  lulphur  ;  and  the  only  dif 
ference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  antirho- 
nial  cinnabar  contains  lomewhat  more  ful¬ 
phur  than  the  other,  and  hence  appears  of 
a  darker  colour. 

Gifs  o/- ANTIMONY.— This  is  chief¬ 
ly  prepared  by  fome  particular  perf»ns  at 
Amtrerdam  and  Rouen,  who  have  furnact  s 
contrived  on  purpolc  for  calcining  large 
quantities  of  antimony  with  little  expence 
of  fuel.  The  glals  may  be  eafily  made,  by 
urging  the  calx  in  a  crucible  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  throwing  in,  towards  the  end,  a 
little  crude  antimony  or  fulphur.  When 
the  vitrification  is  completed,  the  glafs  is 
four  id  on  a  copperplate,  or  on  a  flat  Bone. 
The  glals  oi  antimony  is  ufed  only  for 
making  other  emetic  preparations,  as  the 
emetic  wine,  &c. 

Hepar  ANTIMONII,  liver  of  antimo¬ 
ny. — Equal  parts  of  crude  antimony  and 
nitre  mixed  together,  let  on  fire  and  luf- 
flered  to  deflagrate  in  an  iron  mortar,  which 
may  he  covered  with  a  perforated  plate,  or  j 
injedfed  by  degrees  into  an  ignited  cruci-  ' 
hie,  yield  a  liver-coloured  mafs,  called 
ihepar  antimonii,  which  pulverized  and 
edulcorated  with  water  is  named  crocus 
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metallorum.  Two,  three,  or  even  one 
grain  of  either  of  thele  preparations  occa- 
lion  violent  anxieties  and  vomitings  ; 
though  a  clog  will  bear  a  dram,  and  a  horfe 
a  whole  ounce,  without  being  apparently 
any  othervvife  afteefed  than  in  having  the 
alvine  difeharge  increail-d.  The  emetie 
wine,  emetic  tartar,  and  other  medicines 
made  from  the  glafs,  may  alio  be  made 
from  the  crocus. 

Diaphoretic  ANTIMONY." --One  part 
of  antimony  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  of 
nitre,  mixed  together  and  deflagrated, 
yield  a  calx  void  of  all  emetic  power,  called 
diaphoretic  antimony. 

Regulus  of  ANTIMONY.— -The  Am¬ 
ple  regulus  ot  antimony  is  commonly  pre¬ 
pared  from  equal  parts  of  antimony,  nitre, 
and  tartar,  mixed  together  and  injected  into 
a  red  hot  crucible  :  when  the  whole  is 
thrown  in,  the  crucible  is  to  be  covered,  a 
Brong  fire  kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  matter  poured  out  into  a  conical 
mould,  previoully  warmed  and  rubbed  with 
greale.  The  yield  of  regulus  will  be  lar¬ 
ger,  if  the  quantity  of  nitre  is  diminifhed; 
or  if  the  nitre  and  tartar  are  deflagrated 
together,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  former  or  two  of  the  latter,  before 
their  mixture  with  the  antimony.  The 
(alts  are  reduced  by  the  deflagration  into  a 
black  alkaline  coal  ;  this  is  the  foblfance 
commonly  ufed  by  the  chemifts  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  fulion  of  metallic  calces,  and 
reviving  them  into  their  metallic  form, 
and  hence  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
black  flux.  Some  have  been  accuflomed  to 
lave  the  expence  of  nitre,  by  taking  pot- 
afh  or  other  alkaline  falts  :  the  regulus  is 
in  both  cafes  the  fame.  When  the  matter 
is  grown  cold,  the  fcorix  found  on  the 
lurtacearc  knocked  off,  the  regulus  reduc¬ 
ed  into  Coarie  powder,  melted  in  a  frelh 
crucible,  and  about  one  fourth  its  weight 
of  purified  nitre  injedfod  upon  it ;  this  de¬ 
puration  may  be  twice  or  rhrice  repeated 
with  fmaller  proportions  of  nitre,  till  the 
fcoria  become  fern itran {parent  and  of  an 
amber  colour. 

Martial  Regulus  of  ANTIMONY. - ■ 

This  preparation  is  obtained  very  commo- 
diouily  from  four  parrs  of  powdered  anti¬ 
mony,  two  parts  of  iron  nails  or  wire,  and 
one  part  of  nitre.  The  iron,  made  red- 
lot  in  a  crucible,  foon  melts  upon  adding 
the  antimony  i  after  which  the  nitre  is  to 
be  injected,  the  crucible  covered,  and  the 
matter  when  brought  into  thin  fulion,  pour¬ 
ed  expeditioufly  into  a  warm  greafed  cone. 
The  regulus  freed  from  the  fcorix,  is  to  be 
melted  afrefh,  with  about  one  fourth  its 
weight  of  nitre  j  and  this  purification,  if 
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neceffarv,  repeated.  If  the  regulus  retains 
any  l'u  peril  nous  iron,  it  will  look  grcyifh, 
fpongy,  prove  hard  to  break,  and  dillicult 
offuiion:  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fcoriheation 
of  all  the  iron,  by  means  of  nitre,  would 
be  a  tedious  work  but  the  addition  of  a 
little  crude  antimony,  or  common  fulphur, 
will  abforb  it  at  once  ;  and  the  injection 
of  nitre  will  now  loon  complete  the  puri¬ 
fication,  and  render  the;  regulus  of  a  lpark- 
ling  white  colour.  The  febrise  are  yellow 
and  femitranfparent  like  amber  ;  if  the 
quantity  of  nitre  has  not  been  too  large, 
they  prove  an  excefiively  l'rrong  fiery  alka¬ 
li,  diitinguiihed  by  the  name  of  nitrum 
caufticum.  The  yellow  fcorix,  which 
fej>aiate  in  the  depuration  of  the  Ample  rc- 
gulus  with  nitre,  arc  likewife  alkaline,  but 
want  the  cauilicity  of  thele  :  the  fcorix 
produced  from  the  martial  regains,  by  cal¬ 
cination  with  tartar,  take  fire  on  being 
espofed  to  the  air.  If  either  regulus,  after 
due  purification,  be  hallilv  poured  into  the 
mould  whilfc  in  exceeding  thin  fuiion,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  fcorix  covering  the  fur- 
face  is  r  confiderable,  the  regulus,  when 
grown  cold,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
liar  upon  the  top.  For  producing  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  antimony,  or  any  particular 
iron,  or  any  particular  conftellatiou,  or 
fealon,  or  weather,  as  many  have  idly 
imagined  ;  the  whole  depending  upon  the 
Cl  t'c  u  m  U  a  n  c  e  above  mentioned. 

The  Ample  regulus  is  call  into  cups, 
which,  like  thole  made  from  the  glafs, 
communicate  an  emetic  quality  to  wines; 
and  into  pills,  like  ihot,  which  prove  flrong- 
lv  purgative,  and  do  not  Hole  their  virtue 
in  palling  through  the  body  j  whence  their 
name  pilulx  perpetux. 

.  ‘TinEiure  of  ANTIMONY - There  are 

various  tinctures  of  antimony,  which  fome 
have  fondly  imagined  to  participate  of  fo- 
Jar,  venereal,  antimonial,  and  other  im¬ 
pregnations.  They  appear  to  be  all  no 
Other  than  Ample  alkaline  tin£lures  ;  their 
colour  proceeding  from  the  only  matter  of 
the  fpint  of  wine,  heightened  by  the  cauf- 
t;c  alkali.  Spirit  of  wine  confifts  of  an 
oil  highly  attenuated  and  combined  with 
water  into  one  feemingly  ho ’mo  gene  li¬ 
quor:  if  the  mofl  highly  rectified  lpirit, 
which  exhibits  no  mark  of  any  phlegm, 
be  employed  for  making  thele  t matures,  it 
will  now  yield  In  diftilinhon  a  good  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  ;  the  oil,  before  combined  with 
that  water, having  been  abfo'rbed  by  the  alka¬ 
li.  It  cauftic  alkaline  fait,  alone,  be  poured 
hot  into  rectified  fpirit,  and  the  mixture 
digefied  for  fome  time,  a  tincture  will  be 
obtained,  not  dillinguilhable  from  the  an- 
fimsnial.  If  fulphur  be  added  in  either 
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cafe,  the  tin£lure  will  receive  a  confidera¬ 
ble  tille  and  fmel'l  from  that  ingredient. 

AN  i  iVOMIANS,  in  eccleliaflil  hi/- 
tory,  certain  heretics,  who  firft  appeared 
in  the  year  1535.  They  were  fb  called, 
becaufe  from  rejecting  the  law,  as  of  no 
ufe  under  the  Golpel  dilpenfation.  They 
held,  that  good  works  do  not  further,  nor 
evil  hinder,  lalvat’.on  ;  that  God  never 
chaftiles  any  land  for  their  Ans  ;  that  mar- 
del",  adulterv,  drunkennefs,  and  the  like, 
are  no  Ans  in  the  children  of  God  ;  that 
an  hypocrite  may  have  all  the  graces  that 
were  in  Adam  before  his  fall,  &c. 

ANTIOPE,  in  fabulous  hillory,  was 
the  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  who 
being  deflowered  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of 
a  iatyr,  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus.  Another  Antiope  was  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  and  with  the  aihllance  of  the 
Scythians,  invaded  the  Athenians,  but  was 
vanqnilhed  by  Theleus. 

AN  I  I PARALLELS,  in  geometry. 
See  Conk. 

AN  FIPATHY,  a  natural  averAon  of 
one  body  to  another,  the  oppolite  to  lym- 
pathy. 

AN  i  1PHRASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  Agure, 
by  which,  in  faying  one  thing,  we  mean 
the  contrary.  Sec  Irony. 

ANTIPODES,  in  geography,  a  name 
given  to  thole  inhabitants  of  the  globe  that 
live  diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other. 

1  he  antipodes  lie  under  oppoAte  meridians 
and  oppolite  parallels  ;  in  the  fame  degree 
ot  latitude,  but  of  oppolite  denominations, 
one  being  north,  and  the  other  fouth. 
They  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  days  and  nights  of  equal  length. 
But  in  oppoAte  feafons,  it  is  noon  to  one, 
when  midnight  to  the  other;  and  the  long- 
ell  day  with  the  one,  is  the  ihortcll  with 
the  other.  We  have  laid  the  antipodes 
have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and 
cold,  not  abfolutdy  the  lame  of  necelhty  ; 
becaufe,  Aril,  there  are  many  accidents  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  folar  beat  ;  fo 
that  people  Atuated  in  the  fame  climate, 
have  not  the  fame  temperature  of  air.  This 
rriav,  in  general,  be  accounted  for  bv  the 
interpoAtion  of  mountains,  the  neartiels  or 
diltance  of  the  fea,  the  winds,  kc.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  fun  is  not  throughout  the  whole 
year  at  the  fame  diiiance  from  the  earth  ; 
it  is  fenAbly  at  a  greater  difiance  in  the 
month  of  f une,  than  in  January  ;  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  conjiderat'is  confdt- 
randisf  our  i’ummer  in  England. is  not  to 
hot  as  that  ot  our  antipodes,  and  our  win¬ 
ter  lets  cold.  Nay,  ice  is  found  in  the 
Das  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  at  a  much 
h  1 .  dill  .-dice  from  the  equator,  than  in  thofe 
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©f the  northern  hemiiphere.  The  horizon 
of  one  place  being  90  degrees  diftant  from 
the  zenith  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that 
the  antipodes  have  the  lame  horizon  ;  it 
follows  alio,  that  when  the  fun  riles  to 
the  one,  he  lets  to  the  other.  The  anu- 
ents  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with 
the  hi gheft  contempt  ;  never  being  able  to 
conceive  how  men  and  trees  could  iubfiil 
fufpended  in  the  air  with  their  feet  upwards; 
for  fo  they  apprehended  they  mu  lb  be  in 
the  other  hemiiphere.  They  never  re¬ 
flected  that  theie  terms,  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  are  merely  relative  ;  and  li gaily 
only  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  center 
of  the  earth,  the  common  center  to  which 
all  heavy  bodies  gravitate  ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  our  antipodes  have  not  their  feet  up-  1 
wards  and  head  downwards  any  more  than  J 
ourtelves  ;  becaufe  they,  like  us,  have  their 
feet  nearer  the  center  ol  the  earth,  and 
their  heads  further  from  it.  io  have  the 
head  downwards  and  feet  upwards,  is  to 
place  the  bodv  in  a  diredhon  of  gravity 
tending  from  the  feet  to  the  head  ;  but 
this  cannot  he  fuppofed  with  regard  to  the 
antipodes;  for  they,  like  us,  tend  towards 
the  center  of  the  earth,  in  a  direction  l  rom 
head  to  foot.  We  have  coniidered  the 
antipodes  here  as  being  placed  diametrically 
oppolite  on  the  terrellrial  globe  ;  fo  that  a 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line  being  drawn 
through  any  place  whatever,  and  winch 
confequcntly  paifes  through  the  zenith  of 
that  place,  the  oppolite  part  on  the  furlace 
of  the  globe,  which  this  vertical  line  con¬ 
tinued  would  cut,  is  the  lit  nation  of  the 
antipodes  to  that  place  :  this  depends  on  a 
inppohtton  ot  the  earths  being  a  neiiect 
Vncre  :  for  if  the  earth  be  not  a  'perfedl 
fpher'e,  but  an  oblate  or  prolate  fpheroid, 
there  are  no  reciprocal  antipodes  :  that  is, 
for  inftance,  if  a  line  be  drawn  through 
the  zenith  of  London,  and  center  of  that 
city,  which  is  in  the  northern  hemiiphere, 
this  line  would  cut  the  fouthern  hemiiphere 
m  a  point  which  will  he  diameteically  op¬ 
polite  to  London  ;  but  London  then  will 
not  be  the  antipodes  to  this  place.  Thus 
the  reciprocal  equality  of  fituation,  latitude, 
clay  and  night,  in  the  oppofitc  hemi- 
fpheres  at  fix  months  diftance,  and  all  that 
v.e  arc  uibd  to  include  in  the  idea  of  anti¬ 
podes,  as  in feparable  from  ir,  is  no  longer 
fo  ;  arid  muft  alter,  in  proportion  as  the 
figure  of  the  earth  deviates  from  a  true 
fphere.  A  little  attention  will  convince 
us  of  this.  What  we  have  advanced  is 
founded  on  this  pofit.on,  tnat  tne  ipneie, 
or,  to  render  the  theory  more  fimple,  the 
circle,  is  the  only  regular  figure  which  all 
diametrical  lines  drawn  through  the  ccntci 
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cut  at  right  angles  :  therefore,,  in  every 
figure  terminated  by  another  kind  ol  curve, 
to  inftance  m  the  elliplis,  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  drawn  to  one  of  its  foci,  or  to  its  tan¬ 
gent,  except  the  two  axes  which  correfpond 
to  the  polar  line,  or  a  diameter  drawn  at 
the  equator,  will  not  pais  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  nor  cut  the  oppolite  part  of  the  elliplis 
at  right  angles;  therefore  the  nadir  of 
Paris  or  London  is  not  the  zenith  of  their 
refpeftive  antipodes.  So  if,  in  the  center 
of  London  or  Paris,  a  perpendicular  co¬ 
lumn  were  creeled,  and  another  in  their 
refpedtive  antipodes,  it  would  not  make 
the  fame  right  line,  but  would  form  an  an¬ 
gle  more  or  lets  acute,  in  proportion  as  the 
elliplis  departed  more  or  iels  from  a  circle  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  latitude,  days, 
nights,  feafons,  &c.  would  alter  in  the 
lame  proportion.  Places  litnated  under 
either  pole,  or  on  the  equator,  are  excepted 
for  the  reafon  we  have  before  fuggelled  ; 
becaufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  one  of  the 
axes  of  the  elliplis  that  joins  both  foci,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  always  a  circle,  tne  other 
axis  of  which  is  the  diamcr  ot  the  ellipfis  ; 
the  fpheroid,  however  oblate  or  prolate, 
being  always  luppofed  to  refult  from  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  elliptical  meridian  round 
the  axis  of  the  world.  See  Hijiory  Acad. 
1741. 

ANTIPTOPSIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
which  puts  one  calc  for  another. 

AN  TIQUARIAN  Society.— A  focietv 
of  antiquaries  was  formed  in  the  city  ot 
London,  1  by  iome  of  the  molt 
learned  men  in  tne  kingdom  ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  frequently  interrupted  and  dif- 
continued,  very  little  can  be  laid  concern¬ 
ing  it  till  1717,  when  it  was  again  reviv¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  ftudious 
of  antiquity  in  general,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  delirou&to  obtain  all  poliible  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  antiquities  of  their  own 
country.  With  this  view  they  agreed  to 
meet  one  evening  in  every  week  under 
certain  regulations  ;  they  encouraged  cor- 
refpondencics  with  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  thev  fubferibed  an  annual  fum  to 
defray  the  expence  of  engraving  on  cop¬ 
per-plates,  what  lhould  be  thought  de- 
fervmg  to  be  lo  prefer ved,  and  limited 
their  number  to  icc.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  continued  their  weekly  meeting 
with  great  reputation,  till  his  ma jelly 
king  George  II.  was  gracioufiv  pleated  to 
grant  them  a  royal  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  dated  November  a,  x 7 5 1  >  anc*  tf> 
declare  himfelf  their  founder  and  patron. 
Under  this  charter  they  became  a  body 
corpor?>r'\  by  the  name  of  the  Society  f 
Antivi1... tries  oi  London,  with  a  powr.  t  > 
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lvave  and  ufe  a  common  leal,  to  fue  and 
be  filed,  and  to  take,  hold,  and  enjoy  bv 
purchafe,  gift,  or  otherwife,  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  one  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.  And  it  is  therein  directed,  that 
the  council  of  the  laid  fociety  lhall  at  all 
times  conlift  of  twenty-one  perfons,  the 
prelident,  for  the  time  being,  always  to 
be  one  :  and  Martin  Fulkes,  Efq.  was  by 
charter  appointed  the  firft  prelident  ;  and 
alio  twenty  other  perfons  therein  named 
to  be  the  firft  council,  empowering  them, 
within  two  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
to  nominate,  choofe,  and  admit,  as  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  laid  iociety,  fuch  perfons  as 
Ihould  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities  and  hiftory  of  this  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  be  eminent  for  piety,  virtue, 
integrity,  and  loyalty.  This  firft  prcii- 
dent  and  council  were  to  continue  till  the 
23d  day  of  April  next  enfuing,  on  which 
day,  in  every  year  hereafter,  the  council 
and  fellows  alfembled  to  nominate  and 
elect  a  prelident  and  council  for  the  enfu¬ 
ing  year;  and  it  was  particularly  direct¬ 
ed  that  eleven  of  the  former  council 
ftiould  be  continued,  and  ten  other  perfons 
chofen  out  of  the  members  of  the  fociety; 
ten  and  no  more  of  the  council  being  to 
be  changed  annually.  The  prelident  is 
empowered  to  nominate  four  perfons  of 
the  council  to  be  his  deputies,  and  fupply 
his  place  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  abfence  ; 
and  the  prelident,  council,  fellows,  or 
any  twenty-one  or  more,  are  empowered 
to  make  ftatutes,  rules,  orders,  and  bye¬ 
laws,  for  the  government  and  direction 
of  the  faid  fociety,  their  eftates,  goods, 
&c.  and  for  the  admiftion  and  amoval  of 
all  and  every  the  members  and  officers 
thereof.  And  the  prelident,  council,  and 
fellows,  may  at  any  time  appoint  trea- 
furers,  fecretaries,  and  clerks,  may  have 
and  employ  one  ferjeant  at  mace,  and 
fuch  other  fervants  as  they  think  necel- 
farv.  And  laftlv,  if  at  any  time  abufes 
or  differences  ihould  a  rife,  the  archbi- 
ihop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  lord 
privv.  l'eal,  and  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate 
for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  vifi- 
tors,  with  the  full  power  for  any  three  of 
them  tocompofe  and  red  refs  fuch  differ¬ 
ences  and  abufes  :  pvovifion  is  alio  made 
to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  death  of  the  prelident  or  any 
of  the  council.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
charter,  the  firft  prelident  and  council 
nominated  and  admitted,  by  a  writing 
dated  the  14th  of  November  1751,  all 
the  former  members,  together  with  lb  me 
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others,'  In  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  to  be  fellows  ol  the  fa  d 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  ;  and 
loon  after  drew  up  a  body  of  ilalutes  fur 
the  good  government  thereof,  which  was 
unanimoully  agreed  to  and  confirmed  in 
the  month  of  July  1752.  It  was  enabl¬ 
ed,  that  the  number  of- members  Ihould 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  :  but 
that  number  being  very  loon  filled  up, 
and  feveral  men  of  quality  and  fortune, 
as  well  as  perfons  of  great  learning  and 
eminence,  being  continually  applying  to 
become  members,  which  they  could  not 
be  till  the  vacancies  Ihould  happen  by 
death,  the  fociety  thought  proper,  in  the 
year  1755,  to  enlarge  their  number  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  (to  which  they  are 
limited  at  prefent)  exclufive  of  peers,  pri- 
vy-counfellors,  and  judges,  that  ihould  be 
chofen  after  that  time.  A  little  before 
this,  the  fociety  gave  up  the  management 
of  their  eftate  and  revenues,  the  payment 
of  monies,  and  the  publication  of  their 
papers  and  drawings,  which  before  were 
in  the  body  in  general,  and  thereby  at¬ 
tended  with  many  inconveniencies,  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  care  of  their  council,  which 
are  now  a  Handing  committee  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  thereby  the  government  of 
this  fociety  is  become  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  was 
doubtlefs  a  proper  pattern  to  copy  after. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  being  St.  George’s 
day,  the  fociety  annually  eleCt  their 
council  and  officers,  viz.  a  prelident,  a 
treafurer,  two  fecretaries,  and  a  director, 
who  has  the  care  of  all  their  publicati¬ 
ons.  Then  the  prelident  appoints  four  of 
the  council  to  be  his  deputies,  or  vice- 
prelidents  :  and  after  the  election  is  over, 
the  fociety  dine  together  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence. 

Every  perfon  defirous  to  be  elected  a 
fellow  of  this  fociety,  except  peers,  pri— 
vy-counfellors,  or  judges  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  or  Ireland,  muft  be  recommended  by 
three  or  more  of  the  members,  in  a 
paper  figned  by  themfelves,  fpccifying 
the  name,  addition,  profeffion,  and  chief 
qualification  of  the  candidate,  and  alfo 
the  place  of  his  abode.  When  this  has 
been  read  at  one  of  the  fociety’s  meet¬ 
ings,  and  then  hung  up  in  their  public 
room,  during  the  time  of  four  other 
meetings,  the  election  is  determined  by 
ballot.  Peers,  privy-coun-fellors,  and 
judges  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  if 
propofed  by  any  lingle  member,  muft 
be  balloted  for  immediately.  Every  new 
member  muft  pay  an  admiftion -fee  of  five 
guineas,  and  ftga  the  obligation,  where- 
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f>y  tie  promiles  that;  he  will,  fo  the  ut- 
mod  of  his  power,  promote  the  honour 
and  intereil  of  the  fociety,  anti  oblcrve 
the  ftatutes  and  orders  thereof :  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  he  is  led  up  to  the  chair,  when 
the  prelident  or  v ice- prefi dent  riling,  takes 
him  by  the  hand  and  lays,  “  1  do,  by 
<£  the  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
<l  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
“  admit  vou  a  fellow  thereof.'’  Every 
member  mult  further  pay  one  guinea 
annually  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety,  or 
ten  guineas  an  once  in  lieu  of  all  contri- 
buttons.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety 
are  on  Thurfday  evenings  weekly,  from 
about  fix  till  nine  o’clock.  Their  bufinefs 
is  to  receive,  read,  and  confider  all  in¬ 
formations  from  their  own  members,  or 
others,  concerning  the  antiquities  of  all 
nations  ;  (for  which  purpofe  they  admit 
eminent  foreigners  to  be  correlponding' 
members)  but  they  more  particularly  at¬ 
tend  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  htdorv, 
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cufioms,  manners,  grants,  charters,  coins, 
medals,  camps,  churches,  cities,  and  all 
monuments  whatever,  ecclefiaftical,  mili¬ 
tary',  or  civil,  which  are  found  in  or  re¬ 
late  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and 
the  communications  they  have  received 
concerning  thefe  matters  mull:  be  •  ary 
valuable,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  many 
curious  remains  of  antiquity  they  have 
canfed  to  be  engraved  on  copper-plates, 
and  permitted  lately  to  be  fold  ;  though 
as  vet  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  pub¬ 
lish  anv  of  their  dillcrtations.  They  have 
a  finall  but  choice,  library,  which  is  in- 
creafing  daily  :  alfo  a  fine  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings. 

ANTIQUARY,  one  who  dudies  and 
Searches  after  remains  of  antiquity. 

ANTIQUE,  a  term  moll  in  ufe  among 
architects,  fculptors,  and  painters  ;  they 
make  ufe  of  it  to  exprefs  pieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  fculpturc,  or  painting,  executed 
in  the  ages  when  thole  arts  were  carried 
to  the  higheft  perfection,  by  men  of  the 
fined  genius  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  that 
is,  from  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  a- 
bout  the  year  of  our  Lord  600.  Antique 
in  this  lenfe  is  opppfed  to  modern  ;  thus 
we  fay  an  antique  edifice,  bufto,  bafio 
relievo,  or  manner  ;  an  antique  model  ; 
and  of  a  flatue,  that  it  is  in  an  antique 
tade.  We  have  lcveral  antique  pieces  of 
fculpturc  left,  as  the  Laocoon  and  Venus 
in  the  polTefiion  of  the  family  of  Medicis, 
the  Apollo  and  Hercules  of  the  houfc  of 
Farnefe,  &c.  Antique  paintings  are  more 
fcarcc;  we  have  only  the  wedding  of  Al- 
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dobrandinus,  lbme  little  figures  of  the: 
pyramid  of  Celfius,  a  Venus  which  is  the 
l  palladium  of  Rome,  and  lome  finall  pieces 
m  trelco,  prelerVed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  baihs  of  Titus  and  Heraclius<  Some 
fculptors  have  counterfeited  antiques  lo 
nicely  as  to  impole  on  the  judgment  of 
the  public  ;  witnels  the  famous  llory  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  Cupid. 

ANTIQUITY,  Antiquit  as  ;  a  term 
uled  to  denote  pad  ages. 

Thus  we  lav,  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
traces  or  veltigia  of  antiquity,  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity'. 

We  make  ufe  of  the  laine  Word  to  ex-* 
prefs  what  is  left  us  of  the  ruins,  monu¬ 
ments,  remains,  See.  of  the  ancients. 

In  this  lenle  we  fay  a  mader-piece  of ' 
antiquity  ;  a  fine  piece  of  antiquity  ;  Ita¬ 
ly,  France,  and  England,  are  full  of  an¬ 
tiquities.  Antiquity  is'a’lo  taken  for  any 
thing  that  is  ancient.  In  this  fenfe  we 
lay,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom,  a  cuf- 
tom,  or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature. 
ANTIRRHIN  UM,  fnap-dragoli,orcalf’:» 
lnout,  in  botany  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
bonatids  enumerate  twelve  fpecies.  All 
the  forts  of  lnap-dragon  arc  pretty  orna¬ 
ments  in  a  garden,  and,  requiring  a  very 
little  culture,  are  rendered  more  accep¬ 
table.  They  are  all  hardy  plants,  and 
will  refill  the  cold  of  our  winters  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  elpecially  if  they  are  planted  on 
a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandv  foil  ;  for,  when 
they  are  planted  in  a  rich  mold  foil,  they 
will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  while, 
but  are  very  fubjecl  to  rot  in  autumn  or 
winter;  and  are  much  more  fufceptible 
of  cold,  than  when  they  are  in  a  drv,  hun- 
gry,  rocky  foil  ;  they  will  grow  in  the 
joints  of  old  walls,  where  they  may  be 
placed  lb  as  to  make  lome  abject  part  of 
the  garden  agreeable  ;  for  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  llower  for  feveral  months  ;  and  if 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  lhed,  there 
will  be  a  continual  fupply  of  young  plants, 
without  anv  trouble.  Wherever  thole 
plants  are  defigned  to  grow  upon  walls, 
or  on  a  rockv  barren  foil,  the  feeds  Ihould 
be  fown  the  beginning  of  March, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  (for 
if  the  plants  are  nrft  railed  in  a  better 
foil,  and  aftewards  tranlplanted  into  thofe 
places,  they  feldom  fucceed  well.)  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  ;  and  where  they  come  up  too 
thick,  to  pull  home  of  them  out;  fo  as  to 
give  them  room  to  grow.  In  July  thefe 
f»rts  will  begin  to  flower,  and  will  con* 
tinue  flowering  till  the  froft  prevents 
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them.  Thofe  plants  which  grow  on  waPs, 
w  11  be  ft ron g,  and  have  woody  Items, 
which  will  continue  two  or  three  years  or 
more.  Miller' %  Gard.  D\Ei. 

ANTISCII,  in  geography,  thofe  who 
live  on  different  fides  of  the  equator. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  medicines  good  in  all  feorbutic  ca¬ 
fes.  See  Scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS,  among  phyficians,  a 
name  given  to  all  fubftances  that  refill  pu¬ 
trefaction.  Dr.  Pringle,  was,  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  his  Obfervations  on  the  Dileafes  of 
the  Army,  the  firlt,  who  gave  a  very  curious 
and  ufefulfet  of  experiments  on  antifeptics. 

ANTISTHROPHE,  in  the  ancient 
drama,  the  flanza  repeated  by  the  chorus 
to  the  audience  on  the  left-hand  ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  the  Greek,  fig- 
nifying,  againff,  and  to  turn.  Thus  the 
ftrophe  fignifes  the  lianza,  or  thofe  verfes 
which  the  chorus  fing,  turning  them- 
felves  towards  the  fpeftators  on  the  right 
hand  ;  and  the  antiftrophe  means  the  fame 
flanza  fung  by  the  chorus  turning  them- 
felves  towards  the  audience  on  the  left. 
In  rhetoric,  the  antiftrophe  or  cpiffrophe 
fignifies  repartee  ;  as  for  example,  if,  af¬ 
ter  having  faid  the  man  of  fuch  a  mailer, 
we  add,  and  the  mailer  of  fuch  a  man  ; 
this  laft  phrafe  is  an  antiftrophe,  or  ex- 
preffion,_  in  reply  to  the  fir  ft.  This  is 
alfo  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  lyric  poetry. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  antiftrophe  made 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  their  ode  ;  the 
other  two  were  called  the  ftrophe  and 
epode. 

ANTITHESIS,  In  rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  fpeech,  which  confifts  in  oppofing  the 
thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  place 
their  oppofite  qualities  in  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  point  of  light. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure 
whereby  one  letter  is  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  another  ;  as  when  Virgil  fays, 
tlli  for  illiy  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of 
©ppofition. 

ANTITRINITARIANS,  thofe  who 
deny  theChrillian  doctrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty  ;  but  particularly  applied  to  the  Arians 
and  Socinians. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  fignify- 
ing  according  to  the  true  import  of  the 
word,  a  type  which  anfwers  to  another 
tvpe,  or  rather  that  which  is  in  the  place 
of  a  type. 

ANTLER,  among  fportfinen,  a  ftart 
or  branch  of  a  deer’s  horn. 

Bmu  ANTLER  fignifies  the  branch 
nexT  the  head. 

Be:  ANTLER,  the  branch  next  above 
the  brow  antler. 
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ANTGECI,  in  geography,  thofe  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the 
fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  equator,  the  one  towards  the 
north,  and  the  other  towards  the  fouth. 
The  Antceci  have  exailly  the  fame  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  but  oppofite 
feafons  ;  the  ihorteft  winter’s  day  of  the 
one  being  the  longed  fummer’s  dav  with 
the  other  ;  and  confequently  the  length 
of  the  night  with  the  one,  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  day  with  the  other. 

■’*  ANTONIA,  daughter  o.f  Marcus 
Antomus  and  Oilavia,  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful  and  virtuous  ptineeffes  of  her 
time,  married  Drains,  the  brother  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  by  whom  lhe  had  German icus,  an 
accomplilhed  prince,  Claudius,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor,  and  Livia,  who  ren¬ 
dered  herfelf  infamous  by  her  crimes. 
Though  (he  loft  her  hulband  while  lhe 
was  young,  llie  could  never  he  prevailed 
upon  to  marry  again,  and  thus  gave  an 
excellent  example  of  continence  in  a  de¬ 
bauched  court.  Antonia  difeovered  to  Ti¬ 
berius  the  defigns  of  Sejanus.  She  had 
at  firft  lome  lhare  in  the  management  of 
affairs  under  Caligula,  her  grandfon  ; 
but  he  at  length  gave  her  fo  much  vexa¬ 
tion,  that  lhe  died  A.  D.  3S.  She  Was 
probably  poifuned  by  that  unnatural  prince. 

Tower  of  ANTONIA,  in.  antiquity, 
the  moff  magnificent  monument  which 
Herod  the  Great  ever  built  ;  he  gave  it 
that  name  in  memory  of  Anthony  his 
friend  :  it  was  built  on  the  hill  of  Jeru- 
falem  formerly  called  Barri. 

ANTONIAN  Watery  the  name  of 
a  medicinal  water  of  Germany,  remark¬ 
ably  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  of  fervice 
in  many  cafes  as  a  medicine. 

*  ANTONI  US  (MARCUS)  the  tri¬ 
umvir,  generally  called  by  Englilh  Wri¬ 
ters  Mark  Antony,  was  the  fon  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Antonius  Creticus.  He  was  beauti¬ 
ful  in  his  youth,  and  adorned  with  many 
amiable  qualities  ;  "but  Curio,  who  loved 
him,  plunged  him  into  all  manner  of  vi¬ 
ces,  and  afterwards  paid  the  debts  he  had 
contrafted  by  his  debaucheries.  He  alfo 
efteemed  Clodius  ;  but  foon  growing  dif- 
gufted  with  him,  went  into  Greece,  where 
he  exercifed  his  body  in  military  labour, 
and  his  mind  in  the  ftudv  of  eloquence. 
He  was  at  length  fent  by  Gabinius  againft. 
Ariftobulus,  whom  he  conquered  and  took, 
prifoner  ;  and  afterwards  followed  Gabi¬ 
nius  into  Egypt,  where  he  diffinguillied 
himfelfby  his  clemency  and  valour.  At 
his  return  to  Room  he  embraced  CxTar's 
party,  and  Marcus  Antonius  went  with 
Quintius  Caliius,  in  the  dilguife  of  flaves, 
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to  Cxfar's  camp  in  Gaul,  advifing  him 
to  march  into  Italy.  Cxlar  having 
made  himfclf  mafter  of  Rome,  rewarded 
Marcus  Antonius  with  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing 
of  his  army.  The  next  year,  Cxfar 
being  created  dictator,  made  Marcus  An¬ 
tonius  general  of  the  horle ;  and  five 
years  after,  hiscollegue  in  the  confuHhip  ; 
loon  after  which  Caefar  was  affaffinated. 
Antonius  then  aflembled  the  fenate,  when 
reading  Cxfar’s  will,  and  111  e  wing 
his  bloody  robe,  he  harangued  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  fucli  ibiccefs,  as  to  excite  a  fe- 
dition.  His  power  now  encreafcd  every 
dav  ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  Oiftavius, 
■who  was  a  favourite  of  the  people,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Gaul.  The  fenate  lulpedting  he 
al'pired  to  the  throne,  fent  Octavius  and 
the  confuls  C.  Panfa  and  A.  Hirtius  a- 
gainft  him.  Antonius'  however  defeated 
them  near  Mutina,  and  was1  afterwards 
defeated  in  his  turn  :  but  he  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  bring  over  the  foldiers  of  Lepidus 
to  his  party  ;  he  alio  brought  over  Plan- 
cus  to  his  intereft  ;  and  having  railed  lix 
legions  in  Gaul,  marched  into  Italy  with 
feventeen  legions  and  ten  thoufand  horle. 
Tli is  obliged  Auguftus  and  Lepidus  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  league  with  him,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  celebrated  triumvirate,  that 
became  fatal  to  Cicero,  and  fo  many  great 
men.  The  triumvirate  having  fufficiently 
confirmed  their  power,  determined  on  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Caffius.  Octavius 
and  Antonius  marched  againft  them  into 
Macedonia,  and  defeated  them,  when 
Caffius  was  Haiti  by  Antoni us's  order  and 
Brutus  killed  himfelf.  After  their  death 
theydivided  theempire  among  themfelves  : 
Auguftus  had  Europe  ;  Lepidus,  Atrica  ; 
and  Marcus  Antonius,  Greece  and  Alia  ; 
-where  he  conceived  a  violent  pafiion  for 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  During  his 
abfence,  Fulvia,  his  wife,  had  a  quarrel 
with  Oiftavius,  which  occafioned  a  new 
rupture,  but  this  war  was  but  juft  begun 
when  Fulvia  died,  and  her  death  pro¬ 
duced  a  frefh  union,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  which,  was,  that  Antonius  fhould 
marrv  Octavia,  the  filter  of  Auguftus. 
Antonius,  ftill  paffionately  fond  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  left  his  children,  and  Odtavia, 
to  go  to  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  Octavia 
left  Rome  to  bring  back  her  hulbatid  to 
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his  duty.;  but  Antonius  ordered  her  to  ltop 
at  Athens.  This  contempt,  together  with 
other  motives,  rekindled  the  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  famous  naval  battle 
of  Aftium,  thirty-ore*  years  before  the 
Chriftian  xra.  Cleopatra,  who  had  brought 
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Vty  veffels  to  Antonius’s  affiftance,  fled  ; 
Antonius  followed  her,  and  by  that  meaus 
loft  the  victory.  The  next  year  Auguftus 
entered  Egypt?  and  firft  feized  Pelulium, 

|  Antonius  fell  on  his  cavalry  and  defeated 
them  ;  but  he  was  at  length  conquered  : 
after  that,  CleopatrS  caufing  him  to  be 
told  that  fhe  had  killed  hertelf,  he  Tan  a 
fword  through  his  body ;  but  not  dying 
immediately,  and  hearing  that  Cleopatra 
was  ftill  alive,  he  caufed  himlelf  to  be 
carried  to  her,  and  died  in  her  aims,  in 
the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  Anto¬ 
nius  was  a  brave  and  excellent  general  ; 
a  tender  generous  friend  ;  was  eloquent 
and  capable  of  fupporting  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  feafon  ;  but  his  fooliih  fond- 
nefs  for  Cleopatra,  was  the  caule  of  all 
misfortunes,  „ 

ANTONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  fi- 
|  gure  by  which  the  noun  appellative  is  ufed 
inrtead  of  a  proper  name,  and  the  contrary. 

(  Thus  becaule  Sardanapalus  was  a  vo¬ 
luptuous  prince,  and  Nero  a  cruel  empe¬ 
ror,  we  give  an  epicure  the  name  of  Sar¬ 
danapalus,  and  a  barbarous  prince  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Nero. 

*  ANTWERP,  a  city  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  feated  on  the  Scheld, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  has  very  regular 
fortifications.  It  is  feven  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  furrounded  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wall,  with  bullions  faced  with  ftone. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  planted  on  each  fide  with  rows 
of  trees,  between  which  there  are  walks, 
with  a  mo  ft  delightful  profpeeft  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and 
regular,  the  buildings  magnificent,  and 
the  wholebeautiful  and  uniform.  There  .are 
twenty-two  fquarps,  two  hundred  ftreets, 
eight  great  canals,  and  leventy-four  bridges. 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  noble  pile,  the 
lleeple  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  from  whence  may  be  feen  Ghent, 
Mechlin,  and  Louvain.  The  altars  are 
adorned  with  fine  paintings, Tome  of  them 
by  Rubens.  The  Jefuits  church  there 
is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  for  its  di-. 
mentions,  workmanfhip,  and  paintings. 
All  the  inlide  is  of  white  marble,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  jafiper,  porphyry,  and  gold  ; 
ami  the  cieling  is  embelliihed  with  forty- 
eight  pi <ft u res  of  Rubens.  There  aie  le- 
veral  convents  particularly  one  for  Eng- 
lifh  nuns  of  St.  Terefa,  who  never  wear 
linen,  nor  eat  fldh,  but  lie  upon  ftraw. 
Joining  to  the  ftreet  called  the  Merc, 
Hands  t He  Exchange,  which  is  the  model 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  placed  in 
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tlve  centre  of  four  large  ttreets,  and  the 
walks  on  each  fide  are  lupported  by  forty- 
three  pillars  of  bine  marble,  but  none  of 
them  are  alike.  Underneath  there  are  ma¬ 
gazines,  or  warchoules,  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  goods  ;  and  above,  an  academy 
for  painting,  lcillpture,  architecture,  and 
the  mathematics. 

The  citadel  is  one  of  the  itrongeft  and 
moil  regular  in  the  world.  It  is  of  a  pen¬ 
tagonal  figure,  and  has  five  royal  angles. 
'The  French  befiegecl  and  took  it  in  1746. 
The  markets  here  are  at  their  proper  di- 
ftances,  every  one  being  in  a  .ijuare.  Ant¬ 
werp  had  formerly  a  moft  iiourilhing 
trade,  but  it  is  now  removed  to  Amifer- 
dam,  and  other  towns  of  Holland,  the 
Dutch  having  built  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheld.  The  city  is  governed  by  nine 
perfons,  taken  from  the  nobility,  and  as 
many  are  nominated  by  the  prefects  or 
matters  of  the  ttreets,  who,  with  eighteen 
of  the  principal  citizens,  make  thirty-fix  ; 
thele  are  prefented  to  the  prince,  who  ap¬ 
points  one  half  of  them  for  a  Handing 
fenate  ;  which  afterwards  choofe  two  bur- 
gomafters,  or  confuls  ;  one  of  whom  re- 
prefents  the  city  at  the  convention  of  the 
eitates,  and  the  other  adminifters  juftice 
at  home,  having  with  the  lenate  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  caufes,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  city  has  alio  a  fheriff,  for  the  ap¬ 
prehending  and  executing  malefactors  ; 
and  a  folicitor-general  to  profecute  offen¬ 
ders  in  behalf  of  the  city.  Long.  4.  15. 
E.  Lat.  5  r.  12.  N. 

ANUBIS,  in  mythology,  a  name  given 
60  Mercury,  who  was  worfhipped  by  the 
Egyptians  under  the  figure  of  a  dog. 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  Anubis, 
following  his  father  Ofiris  to  war,  bore 
the  enfign  of  a  dog  on  his  lliield  ;  for 
which  reaion  he 'was  worshipped,  after 
his  death,  under  the  figure  of  a  dog. 

ANVIL,  in  mechanics,  a  fmith’s  uten- 
fil,  on  which  the  work  is  forged  or  ham¬ 
mered. 

ANUS,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of 
the  inteftiiium  reCtum,  or  orifice  of  the 
fundament.  It  is  lurrounded  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fat,  that'  it  may  eafily  dilate 
in  difcharging  its  contents,  and  is  fur- 
niihed  with  three  mufcles,  called  eleva- 
tores  and  fphinCler.  See  Sphincter. 

ANUS  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  a- 
perture  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
leading  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  ce¬ 
rebellum. 

AONIDES,  in  mythology,  one  of  the 
many  appellations  of  the  mules,  fo  called 
from  the  Aonian  mountains  in  Bceotia, 
where  they  were  feigned  to  re  fide. 
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AORASIA,  in  antiquity,  invifibility 
of  the  Gods. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  appearance  of  the  gods  to 
men,  was,  that  they  never  lhewed  them- 
fclves  face  to  face,  but  were  known  by 
their  hacks  as  they  withdrew  :  whence 
it  followed,  according  to  them,  that  every 
being  they  had  time  to  look  at  in  the  face, 
was  not  a  deity. 

AORISTUS,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  an 
indefinite  or  indeterminate  kind  of  tenfe, 
which  fomedmes  exprelfes  the  prefent 
time,  fometimes  the  future,  but  moft  fre¬ 
quently  the  pall.  The  word  is  com¬ 
pounded  from  the  Greek,  to  bound  or 
limit. 

AORTA,  in  anatomy,  the  great  ar¬ 
tery  which  rifes  immediately  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  thence 
diflributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  diftin- 
guilhed  by,  the  epithets  aicending  and 
defeending.  See  Artery. 

APAR1NE,  goofe-grals,  or  cleavers, 
in  botanv,  a  plant  with  a  flender  fibrous 
root  ;  and  Header,  quadrangular,  geni- 
culated,  rough,  climbing  ttalks,  five  or 
fix  feet  long.  It  is  met  with  almoft  every 
where  in  hedges.  It  is  inciding  and 
aperient,  and  not  only  promotes  urine, 
but  fweat  ;  two  ounces  of  the  juice  have 
been  found  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  the 
dropfy,  carrying  oft’  the  water  by  urine. 

APARTMENT,  a  portion,  or  part  of 
a  houfe,  containing  the  necettary  con- 
veniencies  for  a  perfon  to  refide  in  it. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers,  implied  an  utter  privation  of 
pallion,  and  an  infenfibijity  of  pain.  The 
Stoics  atteifted  an  entire  apathy  ;  they 
confidered  it  as  the  higheft  wifdom  to  en¬ 
joy  a  perfect  calmnefs  or  tranquility  of 
mind,  incapable  of  being  ruftled  either 
by  pleaiure  or  pain.  The  primitive 
Chriftians  ufed  the  word  to  exprefs  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  things  of  this  world. 

APE,  in  natural  hittory,  an  animal  of 
the  monkey  kind.  It  is  hairy  all  over 
the  body,  fomewhat  refembling  a  man  in 
the  face,  noftrils,  ears,  and  teeth.  It  has 
alfo  eye-lafhes,  on  both  the  eye-lids  ; 
whereas  other  quadrupeds  have  none  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  upper.  On  the  breaft  it  has 
paps,  and  the  arms  are  like  thofe  of  a 
man,  but  hairy,  and  he  bends  them  as 
well  as  the  feet,  like  a  human  creature. 
Befides,  it  has  hands,  fingers,  and  nails, 
like  thofe  of  a  man,  hut  more  rough  and 
unpolithed.  The  feet  are  like  larger  hands, 
and  are  divided  into  fingers,  or  toes,  of 
which  the  middle  finger  is  the  kmgeft. 
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An  ape,  properly  lo  called,  is  without  a  , 
tail  ;  and  thofe  that  have  tails  go  under 
the  name  of  monkeys,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  kinds.  See  Monkey. 

APEEK,  in  navigation,  the  anchor  is 
laid  to  be  apeek  when  fo  much  ot  its  ca¬ 
ble  is  drawn  or  heaved  into  the  Ihip,  as 
to  bring  her  ftem  perpendicular'  to  it. 

APERIENS  Palpebram  reftus,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  mufcle  in  the  eye-lid. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica, 
medicines  that  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
the  juices  in  their  containing  veflels,  by 
removing  all  obftruftions.  See  De ob¬ 
struents. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any 
thing,  or  a  hole,  cleft,  or  vacant  place  in 
fome  continuous  fubjeft. 

APERTURE,  or  APERTION,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  fome  opening,  as  a  door,  win¬ 
dow,  chimney,  &c.  There  Ihould  be  as 
few  apertures  as  poffible  ;  it  being  a  maxim 
that  every  aperture  or  opening  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  weaken  the  building. 

APERTURE,  in  optics,  the  hole  next 
the  objeft  glals  of  a  telefcope,  or  microf- 
cope,  through  which  the  light  and  image 
of  the  objeft  come  into  the  tube,  and  are 
thence  carried  to  the  eye  ;  it  confilts  of  a 
turned  bit  of  wood,  or  plate  of  tin,  with 
a  round  hole  of  a  convenient  diameter  in 
the  middle  thereof. 

APERTURE  is  alfo  underftood  of  that 
part  of  the  object  glafs  itfelf,  which 
covers  the  former,  and  which  is  left  per¬ 
vious  to  the  rays.  See  Telescope. 

M.  Auzout  affirms,  that  he  found  that 
the  apertures  of  telefcopes  ought  to  be 
nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
lengths  :  but  Huygens,  who  fil'd;  intro¬ 
duced  the  ul'e  of  apertures,  allures  us,  he 
found,  by  experience,  that  the  aperture 
of  an  objeft  glafs,  ex.  gr.  of  30  feet,  is 
to  be  determined  by  this  proportion,  as 
30  to  3  ;  that  is,  As  10  to  1,  fo  is  the 
iquare  root  of  the  diitance  of  the  focus  of 
any  glafs,  multiplied  by  30,  to  its  aperture  ; 
and  the  focal  diftances  of  the  eye- 
glalfes  are  to  be  proportional  to  the  aper¬ 
tures. 

The  greater  or  lefs  aperture  of  an  ob¬ 
jeft  glafs,  it  is  to  be  noted,  does  not  in- 
creafe  or  diminiih  the  vifible  area  of  the 
objeft  ;  all  that  is  eftefted  by  this  is,  the 
admittance  of  more  or  fewer  rays,  and 
consequently  the  more  bright  or  obfeure 
appearance  of  the  objeft. 

Hence,  in  viewing  Venus  through  a 
telefcope,  a  much  lefs  aperture  is  to  be 
uled  than  for  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  or  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  becaufe  her  light  is  fo  vivid  and 
glaring  :  which  confide  ration  does  a  little 
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invalidate  M.  Auzout’s  proportion,  as  is 
lhewn  l>v  Dr.  Hook.  PbilcJ.  Tranj  No  4, 

APETALOSE,  or  APETALOUS,  a- 
mong  botanifts,  an  appellation  given  to  luch 
plants  as  have  no  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

APEA,  the  vertex  or  lummit  of  any 
thing.  See  Vertex. 

APHiERESIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure 
by  which  a  letter  or  fy liable  is  cut  oft 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

APHELION,  or  APHELIUM,  in 
aftronomy,  that  point  of  the  earth’s  or 
a  planet’s  orl^it,  in  which  it  is  the  farthell 
dillant  from  the  fun  that  it  can  be.  The 
aphelia  of  all  the  primary  planets  are  not 
at  reft  ;  lor  thofe  of  the  planets  neareft 
the  fun,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
and  Mars,  being  afted  upon  by  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  move  a  fmall  matter  in  con- 
fequentia,  or  according  to  the  order  of 
the  figns  ;  and  that  in  the  fcfquiplicate 
ratio,  or  the  fquare  roots  of  the  cubes  of 
the  diftances  of  thole  planets  from  the 
fun.  Hence,  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars 
move  35  minutes  in  confequentia,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  in 
100  years,  the  aphelia  of  the  Earth,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mercury,  will  move,  in  100 
years,  18',  36",  11',  27",  and  4',  29''. 

The  method  of  finding  the  place  of 
the  aphelion  is  by  obferving  feveral  of 
the  greater  digreffions  of  the  planet  from 
the  fun,  till  by  two  or  three  repeated 
obforvations  it  be  found  to  remain  at  a 
fiand. — In  the  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  128, 
we  have  a  geometrical  method  of  finding 
the  aphelia  of  the  planets,  given  by  Dr. 
Halley. 

Kepler  places,  the  aphelion  of  Saturn, 
for  the  year  1700,  in  28 '5,  3',  44",  of 
Sagittarius  :  de  la  Hire,  in  29^,  14^  41># 
The  aphelion  of  Jupiter  in  89,  10',  40", 
of  Libra  :  de  la  Hire,  in  ioy,  17',  14'- 
The  aphelion  of  Mars  o^,  51',  29",  of 
Virgo  ;  de  la  Hire,  in  o'5,  35',  25".  The 
aphelion  of  the  earth  in  S'5,  25’,  30”.  of 
Cancer.  The  aphelion  of  Venus  in  3^, 
24',  27",  of  Aquaiius  :  de  la  Hire,  in 
6°,  56',  10".  And  the  Aphelion  of  Mer¬ 
cury  in  i5<?,  44',  29",  of  Sagittarius  :  de 
la  Hire,  in  13^,  3',  40". 

The  annual  motion,  according  to  Kep¬ 
ler,  of  the  aphelion  of  Saturn,  is  1',  to  ', 
of  Jupiter,  47",  of  Mars,  T,  7",  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  1',  18",  and  of  Mercury,  1',  45"- 
According  to  De  la  Hire,  that  of  Saturn 
is  T,  22",  of  Jupiter,  T,  34",  of  Mars, 
T,  7",  of  Venus,  T,  26",  and  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  r',  39". 

APHORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of 
of  fome  fcience  ;  or  a  fentence  comprehend¬ 
ing,  in  a’  few-  words,  a  great  deal  of  matter. 

APHRO- 
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APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivals 
in  honour  of  the  go  '.tie Is  "V  enus.  1  here 
were  feveral  of  thele  AphrocUlia  obferveti 
in  divers  parts  of  Greece;  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  was  that  at  Cyptus,  fir  ft  infti- 
tuted  by  Cinyras,  out  of  whofe  ianrily 
certain  prielts  of  Venus  were  elected; 
At  this  folemnity  feveral  myfterious  rites 
were  praftiled  :  all  who  were  initiated  to 
them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as 
an  harlot,  and  received,  as  a  token  of 
the  goddefs’s  favour,  a  meafure  of  fait, 
and  a  phallus  ;  the  former  becaufe  fait  is  a 
conacretionlea  of  water,  to  which  V enus  was 
thought  to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe 
dhe  was  the  goddels  of  wantonneis. 

APHRODITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  fineft 
fpecies  of  amethyft. 

APHTHJE,  in  medicine,  fmall  round 
fuperficial  ulcers  anling  in  the  mouth. 
Mel  rofatum,  or  honey  of  roles,  acidu¬ 
lated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  is  a  good  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  cure  of  the  aphthae. 

APIARY,  a bee-houfe,  or  place  where 
bees  are  kept,  and  properly  furniihed  with 
all  the  apparatus  neceffary  tor  that  pur- 
pofe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 
apis,  a  bee. 

Methods  of  making  an  APIARY. - 

When  there  are  but  few  "Bees,  it  is  ufual 
to  fet  them  in  any  corner  of  the  garden, 
or  court,  and  fometimes  in  doles  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  houfe;  though  fome,  for  want 
of  room  without  doors,  have  fet  them  in 
lofts  or  upper  rooms  ;  but  this  is  not  to 
proper  for  them.  If  a  perfon  intends  to 
have  a  conliderable  ftore  of  bees,  a  plat 
mull  be  made  by  itlelf,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  bees  intended  to  be  kept, 
not  quite  a  fquare,  being  rather  longer, 
excended  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  fo  contriv¬ 
ed  that  they  may  have  as  much  of  the 
morning  and  evening  lun  as  pollible.  The 
apiary  Ihould  be  feeurely  defended  from 
high  winds  on  either  tide,  either  naturally 
by  hills,  trees,  &c.  or  artificially  by 
houfes  barns,  walls,  See.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
well  fenced  from  cattle,  efpecially  hogs, 
and  from  all  forts  of  fowl,  their  dung  be¬ 
ing  very  prejudicial  to  them  ;  neither 
Ihould  there  be  any  ill  fmells,  nor  any 
poultry  kept  near  the  place.  The  apiary 
Ihould  be  furniihed  with  ftools  or  benches, 
©f  wood  or  Hone;  but  the  firft  is  bell:, 
ftone  being  hot  in  fumtner,  and  cold  in 
winter:  thefe  are  placed  at  different 
heights,  but  about  twelve  inches  is  a  good 
height ;  they  Ihould  be  fet  a  little  ihelv- 
ing,  that  the  rain  may  run  08  ;  they 
ihould  alfo  be  two  or  three  inches  wider 
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than  the  hives  fet  upon  them,  and  ?.t  leaft 
five  feet  diftant  from  the  other.  1  o  ha\c 
a  compleat  apiary,  tor  every  tiock  or  Lees 
intended  to  be  kept,  make  a  cot  or  houie 
about  two  feet  lquare,  and  two  and  a  half 
high,  fet  on  four  legs  about  ten  inches 
above  the  ground,  covered  over  with  boards 
or  tiles  to  keep  off  the  rain,  the  back  or 
north  fide  being  doled  up  ;  and  the  tides, 
facing  the  eaft  and  weft,  to  have  doors 
with  latches  and  halps  to  them  ;  the  fore 
or  fouth  fide  to  have  a  tailing  door  to  co¬ 
ver  one  half  thereof,  which  is  to  be  rail¬ 
ed  up  at  plealure ;  and  in  fumtner  time 
ferves  tor  a  pent-houfe,  not  only  to  keep 
off  the  beating  rains  from  the  hives,  bur 
to  defend  them  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  fun,  which  at  noon-day  is  apt  t® 
melt  the  honey.  The  other  lower  halt 
ihould  have  two  fmall  doors  to  open  to 
either  hand,  which  will  ferve  to  ueiend 
the  doors  or  holes  of  the  hives  from  in¬ 
jurious  winds  :  all  the  doors  may  be  fat¬ 
tened  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  too 
cold  ;  or  in  fununer,  when  it  is  too  hot 
for  the  bees,  only  making  a  little  open, 
fquare  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  doors 
againft  the  bee  hole,  that  the  bees  may- 
have  fome  liberty  to  riy  abroad,  after  the 
doors  have  been  ihut  :  by  means  of  the 
fide  doors,  efpecially  if  the  welt  door  be 
made  to  open  to  the  fight  hand,  a  perlon 
may  fit  lafe,  and  fee  the  feveral  workings 
of  the  bees  in  glafs  hives,  if  any  fuch  are 
ufed;  if  not  at  thefe  places  he  may  order, 
view,  and  obferve  them  better  than  when 
they  ftand  on  naked  itools,  and  with  lefs 
offence  to  the  bees,  and  more  fecurity  to 
himfelf.  In  the  winter  leafon,  if  the  api¬ 
ary  iland  cool,  good  l’weet  itraw  may  be 
ftufted  within  the  doors  about  the  hives, 
to  keep  them  warm  ;  but  extremity  of  cold 
does  not  hurt  bees  fo  much  in  winter  as 
wet,  from  which  thefe  cafes  beft  preferve 
them  ;  or  as  light,  and  the  warm  beams 
of  the  fun,  at  luch  time  when  there  is  no 
proviiion  abroad  for  them,  againft:  which 
.  this  houfe  or  cot  is  the  beft  prefervative  ; 
ffor,  when  the  doors  are  ihut,  though  the 
fun  ihines,  yet  they  are  iafenfible  of  it, 
the  hives  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches 
within  the  doors ;  whereas,  after  the  com¬ 
mon  wav  of  benches  or  ftools,  the  fun. 
calls  rays  to  their  very  doors,  which 
warmth,  and  light  together,  draw  them 
out,  at  the  expence  of  their  provilions  and 
lives  together,  as  is  evident  from  frequent 
experience,  the  mildeft:  and  cleareft  win  - 
ters  ftarving  and  deftroying  molt  bees ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coldell  and 
molt  frozen  beff  feettre  them.  See  Bet. 

'  APICES, 
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APICES,  in  botany,  J  it  tie  knobs  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  tops,  of  the  ftamina,  or  cives  in 
the  middle  of  flowers. 

APIOS,  tho  k,nobbed-rooted  Virginian 
liquorice  vetch,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  wheat.  There  is,  at  prelent, 
but  one  fpecies  known  to  us,  which  is, 
apios  Americana  Cornuti  ;  the  American 
apios  of  Connnus. 

APIS,  in  mythology,  a  deity  among 
the  Egyptians,  reprefented  by  an  ox,  with 
certain  external  marks.  Into  this  animal, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  the  foul  of 
the  Great  Oliris  retired,  and  withdrew  it- 
felt  from  the  world.  He  gave  this  crea¬ 
ture  the  preference,  becaufe  the  ox  is  the 
fiymbol  of  agriculture,  the  perfection  of 
which  this  prince  had  very  much  at  heart. 
The  ox,  apis,  mull  have  a  liar  in  the 
forehead  ;  that  is,  a  fquare  white  mark, 
the  figure  ot  an  eagle  on  his  back,  a  knot 
Under  his  tongue  in  the  form  of  a  bee¬ 
tle,  the  hair  of  his  tail  double,  and  a 
crelcent  on  his  right  flank  ;  and  the  cow 
that  bore  him  mult  have  been  conceived  by  a 
clap  of  thunder.  As  it  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
prehend  nature  lhould  produce  an  animal 
with  all  thefe  marks,  requifite  for  an 
apis,  we  mult  fuppofe  that  the  prielts  took 
care,  by  impreffing  the  neceflary  marks 
on  young  calves,  to  be  provided  always 
vrith  one. 

APIUM,  in  botany,  an  herb  called  in 
linglifli  pariley.  See  Pakslvy. 

APIUM  Pa’uftre,  l'tnaliage.  See  the 
art  i  c !  e  S  m  a  i.  l  a  c,  k  . 

APOCALYPSE,  revelation,  the  laft 
of  the  facrcd  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
*»ent,  containing  revelations  concerning 
fevcral  important  doctrines  of  Chriftia- 
nity. 

This  book,  according  to  Irenxus,  was 
written  about  the  year  96  of  Chrift,  in 
tlie  i.lland  of  Patmos,  whither  St.  John 
had  been  banilhed  bv  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  vrerv 
good  reafon,  places  the  writing  this  book 
earlier,  viz,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some 
attribute  this  book  to  the  arch-heretic  Ce- 
rinthus  :  but  the  ancients  unanimoully 
aienbed  it  to  John,  the  fon  of  Zebedee, 
and  brother  of  James.  This  book  has  not, 
at  all  times,  been  efteemed  canonical. 
There  were  many  churches  in  Greece,  as 
St.  Jerom  informs  us,  which  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  it  ;  neither  is  it  in  the  catalogue  oi 
canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  nor  in  that  of  St.  Cvj'il  of  Jeru- 
falcm  ;  but  Juliin,  Irenxus,  Origin,  Cy¬ 
prian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertulliap, 
and  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
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and  the  following  centuries,  quote  the  Rc- 
velations  as  a  book  then  acknowledged  to 
be  canonical.  The  Alogians,  Marcio- 
mtes,  Cei'donians,  and  Luther  himlelf, 
rejected  this  book  :  but  the  Proteilants 
have  forfaken  Luther  in  this  particular  ; 
and  Beza  has  ftrongly  maintained  agamlt 
his  objections,  that  the  Apocalypfe  is  au¬ 
thentic  and  canonical.  The  apocalypfe 
of  John  is  written  in  the  fame  ltile  and 
language  with  the'propliclies  of  Daniel, 
and  hath  the  fame  relation  to  them  which 
they  have  to  one  another  ;  fo  that  all  of 
them  together  make  but  one  confident 
prophecy,  pointing  put  the  various  revo¬ 
lutions  that  lhould  happen,  both  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Hate ;  and,  at  lepgtli, 
the  Anal  deft ruCtion  and  downfal  of  the 
Roman  empire.  N civ  ten  on  Prophecies. 

APOCOPE,  among  grammarians,  a 
figure  which  cuts  off  a  letter  or  fyllable 
from  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  inveni  for  in- 
genii. 

APOCRYPHA,  or  APOCRYPHAL 

Books,  fuch  as  are  not  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  being -either  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  divine,  or  fpurious.  When 
the  Jews  publilhed  their  farcretl  books, 
they  only  gave  the  appellations  of  cano¬ 
nical  and  divine  to  lucli  as  they  then  made 
public;  and  luch  as  were  ftill  retained  in 
their  archives  they  called  apocryphal,  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  were 
not  public  ;  fo  that  they  might  be  really 
lac  red  and  divine,  though  not  promulged 
as  fuch. 

I  he  proteftants  do  not  only  reckop 
thole  books  to  be  apocryphal  which  are 
efteemed  fuch  in  the,  church  of  Rome,  as 
the  prayer  of  Manaffeh  king  of  Judah, 
the  third  and  fourth  book  of  El'dras,  St. 
Barnabas’s  epiftle,  the  book  of  Hermos, 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the 
151ft  Plalm ;  but  alio  Tobit,  Judith, 
Either,  the  book  of  Wifdom,  Jelus  the 
Son  or  Sirach,  Baruch  the  prophet,  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  hlftory 
of  Sufanna,  the  hiftorv  of  Bell  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  book  of 
Maccabees.  It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe 
books  were  received  by  the  Jews,  or  fo 
much  ns  known  to  them.  None  of  the 
writers  of  the  N ew  Teftament  cite  or 
mention  them:  neither  Philo  nor  Jofe- 
phus  fpeak  of  them.  The  Ckriflian  church 
was  for  fomeagesan  utter  ft  ranger  to  thefe 
books.  Origin,  Athanafius,  Hilary, 
Cyril  of  Jerulalem,  and  all  the  orthodox 
writers,  who  have  epven  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  unani- 
miouily-concvr  in  rejecting  thelt*  out  of  the 
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canon.  And  forthe  New  Tcflament  they 
are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  the 
Epiltle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epillle  of  St. 
James,  and  the  fecond  Epillle  of  Sr.  Pe¬ 
ter,  the  fecond  and  third  EpilHes  of  St. 
John,  the  Epiltle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the 
Revelations,  are  to  he  acknowledged  as 
canonical  or  not.  The  proteftants  ac¬ 
knowledge  foch  books  of  Scripture:  on'v 
to  be  canonical  as  were  lo  elteemcd  to  be 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  The  te- 
veral  epiltles  abovementionecl,  and  the 
book  of  Revelations,  whatever  the  fenti- 
inents  of  ibme  particular  perfons  are  or 
may  have  been  of  them,  are  allowed  by- 
all  the' the  reformed  churches  to  he  parts 
of  the  canon  of  the  New  Teltament. 

APOCYNCJM,  dogs-bane,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  produced  oppofite  by  pairs  upon  the 
branches  :  the  flower  conlifts  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  feveral  fegments  ;  from 
its  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which  is 
fixed  like  a  nail  in  the  back  part  or  the 
flower,  and  is  afterwards  changed  into  a 
fruit,  which  is,  for  the  molt  part,  com- 
poled  of  two  capfules,  or  pods,  which 
open  from  the  bale  to  the  top,  inclofing 
many  feeds,  and  have  a  long  pappous 
down  adhering  to  them  :  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  the  whole  plant  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice.  There  are  feveral  lorts  of 
this  plant  cultivated  in  the  curious  gardens 
of  plants,  fome  of  which  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  deferve  a  place  in  every  good 
garden.  Miller's  DIB. 

APODETYRIUM,  in  the  ancient 
baths,  the  apartment  where  perfons  drelf- 
ed  and  undrefl'ed. 

APOGEE,  Apogceum,  in  aftronomy, 
that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  which 
’  is  at  the  greatelf  dilfance  from  the  earth.' 
The  apogee  of  the  fun  is  that  point  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  which  is  at  the  greatefl:  dif- 
tance  from  the  fun  ;  and  confequently  the 
fun’s  apogee,  and  the  earth’s  aphelion, 
are  one  and  the  fame  point.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  motion  of  the  apogee  may  be 
found  by  comparing  two  obfervations  there¬ 
of  made  at  a  great  diltance  of  time,  con¬ 
verting  the  difference  into  minutes,  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  years  chip  fed 
between  the  two  obfervations.  The  quo¬ 
tient  gives  the  annual  motion  of  the  apo¬ 
gee.  Thus,  from  an  obfervation  made 
by  Hipparchus,  in  the  year  before  Chrift, 
140,  whereby  the  fun’s  apogee  was  found 
50,  30',  of  Gemini ;  and  another  made 
by.  Kicciolus,  in  the  year  of  Chrilf,  1646, 
wherein  it  was  found  7 °,  26',  of  Cancer*, 
T*he  annual  motion  of  the  apogee  is  found 
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to  he  T,  4".  He  la  Hire,  in  Tab.  AfTmu. 
p.  13,  makes  the  apogee  of  the  lim  to  be 
in  8°,  7',  30",  of  20,  and  its  annual  mo¬ 
tion  t',  2". 

APOGEE  of  the  Equant  is  its  farthefi 
tliftance  from  the  earth,  or  that  point 
where  the  circumference  of  the  the  equant 
js  interfered  by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  in 
the  remote!!  part  of  the  diameter. 

The  mean  apogee  of  the  epicycle  is  a 
point  where  the  epicycle  is  cut  above,  by  a 
right  line  drawn  from  its  center,  to  the 
center  of  the  equant,  or  the  point  of  the 
epicvele  mofi  remote  from  the  earth. 

*  APOLLO,  in  heathen  mythology, 
the  God  of  Light,  Medicine,  Verfe,  and 
Prophecy.  According  to  Tully  there  were 
four  deities  of  this  name;  the  fid!  was 
the  fon  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelar  God  of 
the  Athenians  ;  the  fecond  born  in  Crete; 
the  third  an  Arcadian  ;  and  the  lair,  to 
whom  the  greatelf  honour  is  aferihed, 
the  Ion  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  •  This 
deity  was  fo  {killed  in  the  ule  of  the  bow, 
that  his  arrows  were  always  fatal.  Pv- 
thon  and  the  Cyclops  experienced  their 
force  ;  for  Apollo  being  enraged  at  lu- 
piter’s  killing  his  fon  PEfculapius,  re¬ 
venged  himlelf  on  the  Cyclops  who  had 
forged  the  thunderbolts  for  the  father  of 
the  Gods,  on  which  he  was  banilhed  from 
heaven,  and  forced  to  hire  himfelf  ns  a 
ihepherd  to  Admetus,  king  of  Thelfalv, 
when  he  invented  the  lyre,  and  became 
diflinguifbed  for  his  fldll  in  mufic,  on 
which  account  the  Mufes  were  under  his 
immediate  protection,  and  the  gralhopper 
was  confecrated  to  him  on  account  of  its 
harmony.  In  the  character  of  the  fun 
he  was  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horfes  ;  each  night  he  went  to  repole, 
with  Thetis  in  the  Ocean,  and  in  the 
morning  the  Hours  got  ready  his  horfes, 
and  unbarred  the  fates  of  light.  He  re- 
lembled  his  lather  Jupiter  in  his  propen- 
lity  to  love,  and  lpent  fome  time  with 
Venus  in  the  Ille  of  Rhodes,  when  the 
iky  rained  gold,  and  the  earth  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  lilies  and  rofes. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  names;  be 
was  called  Phaebus,  on  account  of  his 
lplendor  ;  Paeon,  from  his  killing  the  py¬ 
thon  :  Nomius  and  Agrxus,  from  hi* 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  making  laws  ;  and 
Delius,  either  from  his  revealing  things 
concealed,  or  his  being  born  at  Delos  ; 
and  at  Rome  he  was  called  Sol  or  the  Sun. 
The  facrifices  ufually  offered  to  Apollo 
were  lambs,  bulls,  and  oxen.  The  ani¬ 
mals  facred  to  this  God  were  the  wolf, 
from  its  acutenefs  of  light ;  the  cock, 

from 
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from  his  foretelling  his  riling;  the  hawk, 
from  its  boldnefs  of  flight ;  the  crow, 
from  her  augury  ;  the  fwan,  from  her  di¬ 
vining  her  own  death  ;  and  the  graihop- 
per,  on  account  of  its  mulie.  Of  trees, 
the  olive,  laurel,  palm,  and  juniper,  were 
molt  in  efteem  with  him. 

APOLOGUE,  an  ingenious  method  of 
conveying  inftruction,  by  a  feigned  re¬ 
lation,  called  a  moral  fable.  The  only 
difference  between  a  parable  and  an  apo¬ 
logue,  confifls  in  this,  that  the  former  be¬ 
ing  drawn  from  what  palfes  among  man¬ 
kind,  requires  probability  in  the  narrati¬ 
on  ;  whereas*  the  apologue  being  generally 
taken  from  the  i'uppofed  actions  of  brutes, 
or  even  things  inanimate,  is  not  confined 
by  fuch  flrjdt  rules  of  probability. 

APOLOGY)  a  defence  or  excufe  for 
feme  perlon,  action ,  or  the  like,  either 
by  words  or  writing. 

APONEUROSIS,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpreading  or  expanfion  of  a  nerve  or  ten¬ 
don,  in  the  manner  of  a  membrane. 

APOPHYGE,  in  architecture,  the 
convex  part,  or  ring,  of  a  column,  lying 
either  above  or  below  the  flat  member.  It 
•was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  fer- 
ril  or  ring,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a 
wooden  pillar  to  prevent  its  lplitting  ;  and 
was  afterwards  imitated  in  {tone. 

APOPLECTIC,  fbmething  that  relates, 
or  belongs  to,  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY,  among  phyficians,  any 
diforder  which  inftantaneoufly  deprives  a 
man  of  life,  who  a  fev/  minutes  before 
was,  or  at  leaft  feemed  to  be,  in  perfect 
health  ;  but  it  is  ufually  confined  to  fuch 
fudden  diforders  caufed  by  affections  of 
the  brain.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek, ‘to  flnke  fuddenly. 

In  an  apoplexy  fays  Boerhave,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  exercife 
of  all  the  fenfes,  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  and  of  voluntary  motion,  whilft 
the  pulfe,  which  is  generally  ftrong,  re¬ 
mains,  together  with  a  laborious  and  deep 
refpiration,  attended  with  a  confiderable 
elevation  of  the  breaft.  with  a  {terror,  and 
the  appearance  of  profound  and ,  perpetual 
fleep.  A  multitude  of  the  moft  accurate 
©bfervations  have  made  it  appear,  that  this 
diforder  arifes  from  whatever  caufe  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  preventing,  either  totally  or  in 
part,  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  fe- 
creted,  in  the  cerebrum,  to  the  organs  of 
fenfc  and  voluntary  motion,  and  the  re¬ 
flux  of  the  fame  fluid  from  the  above- 
mentioned  organs  to  the  common  fenforv 
in  the  brain  ;  whilft  the  progrefs.  and  per¬ 
haps  the  return,  of  the  fluid,  iupplied  by 
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the  cerebellum,  to  and  from  the  heart, 
and  organs  of  relpiration,  is  prcl'erved  in 
a  degree  lufficient  to  fuppott,  in  iome  mea- 
iure,  their  functions. 

All  thefe  can fes,  as  obferved  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  authors,  may,  for  the  greater 
perfpicuity,  be  reduced  to  clafies ;  in  the 
firfl  of  which  may  be  reckoned, 

1.  The  natural  make  of  the  body  :  thus, 
when  the  head  is  naturally  large,  the  neck 
ihort,  and,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  con- 
lifting  only  of  fix  vertebrae,  whereas 
there  ought  to  be  lcven,  this  itruClure  dif- 
poies  to  an  apoplexy,  as  it  favours  the  con- 
geftion  of  blood  and  humours  in  the  head. 
Thus  alfo,  if  the  body  is  corpulent  and 
fat,  the  capillary  arteries  in  general  will 
be  lubject  to  compreffion  ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
and  humours  will  flow  into  the  veffels 
which  convey  them  to  the  brain.  Thus 
alio  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  redundance 
of  pituitous  humours  in  the  blood,  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  ftagnation  of  the  juices, 
and  a  lublequent  rupture  of  the  veiiels  in 
the  brain. 

2.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  all  thefe- 
caufes  which  induce  fuch  a  change  in  the 
blood,  lymph,  and  nervous  fluid,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  circulating  freely: 
through  their  refpeftive  veffels  in  the  brain. 
Amongft  thefe  are, 

Polypous  concretions  in  the  carotid  or 
vertebral  arteries,  whether  formed  origi¬ 
nally  about  the  heart,  or  within  the  cra¬ 
nium  ;  which  arc  dilcovered  by  a  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  an  unequal  pulfe,  a  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  temporary  lofs  ot  fight,  often 
recurring,  and  which  are  ipcrealed  by 
motion  or  heat. 

3.  To  the  third  clafs  belongs  whatever 
comprefles  the  arteries  themfelves,  or  the 
nervous  veflels  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  free  circulation  of  their  refpedtive 
fluids  through  them. 

People  who  are  plethoric,  that  is,  full 
of  b’ood,  and  bloated  with  bad  humours, 
are  much  fubjeef  to  this  fpecies  of  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  eipecially  if  extraordinary  motion 
or  heat  increase  the  velocity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the 
diforder  muft  be  promoted  in  fuch  con- 
ftitutions  by  high  feeding  and  fpirituous 
liquors;  medicines  which  are  acrid,  and 
excite  the  motion  of  the  blood,  fuch  as 
cardiacs,  volatiles,  and  emetics;  by  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  motion  ;  and  by  in  ten  fe¬ 
nds  of  thought,  eipecially  if  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  frequently  repeated,  bccaule 
this  determines  a  more  copious  flux  of  hu¬ 
mours  towards  the  brain. 


4.  To 
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4.  To  the  fourth  clafs  belongs  all  thofe 

caufes,  which,  by  any  means,  fo  dilfolve 
the  texture  of  the  arteries,  veins,  or  lym¬ 
phatic  duels,  belonging  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  as  to  caufe  an  extra- 
val'ation  of  thejr  refpeftive  fluids,  which 
then  prefs  upon,  and  injure  the  medullary 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebrum. 
Such,  for  example,  are  an  acrimonious  fe- 
rum  in  hydropic  and  leucophlegmatic 

cafes  ;  a  redundance  of  blood  in  a  ple¬ 
thora;  an  atrabiliarious  acrimony  preva¬ 
lent  in  melancholy,  fcorbutic,'  and  arthri¬ 
tic  conllitutions,  which  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  an  apoplexy,  and  ufually  operates 
betwixt' the  fortieth  and  lixtieth  years  of 
lire.  Now,  ail  thefe  may  remain  latent 
in  the  conftitution  for  fome  time  ;  but, 
upon  being  excited  by  adequate  caufes, 

they  are  frequently  productive  of  a  fudden 
apoplexy  ;  which  may  he  forefeen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  materials  fubfifting  in  the  con- 
llitution  with  the  caufes  capable  of  excit¬ 
ing  them  to  action,  which  are  principally 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  and  intenfe 
fi udies  :  to  which,  perhaps,  imprudent 
and  excefiive  venery  may  be  added. 

5.  Some  forts  of  poifons,  which  are  fud- 
denly  deleterious,  may  be  ranked  in  the 
fifth  clafs  ;  but  thele  may  be  either  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  ;  or 
may  be  more  properly  faid  to  aft  upon  the 
lungs  than  the  brain.  Amonglt  thele  are 
the  fumes  or  mineral  fulphurs,  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  that  gas  fylveflris,  or  incoercible 
fpirit,  which  exhales  from  vegetable  juices 
during  fermentation. 

The  anatomical  infpedion  of  bodies 
which  have  died  of  apoplexies,  and  the 
hiftorical  obfervation  of  fuch  circumltances 
as  occur  in  the  treatment  of  fuch  cafes, 
furnifh  us  with  a  knowledge  of  thefe 
caules  ;  and  a  due  reflection  upon  thefe 
naturally  leads  us  to  a  diftribution  of  them 
into  the  preceding  dalles,  which  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
belt  methods  of  cure. 

As  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  an 
apoplexy,  no  univerfal  rules  can  be  laid 
down  ;  for  as’the  predifpofing  and  exciting 
caufes,  together  with  the  parts  principally 
affected,  are  various,  the  method  of  relief 
mult  alfo  vary  ;  and  mull  be  attempted  be¬ 
fore  the  diforder  grows  inveterate,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  it  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

If,  therefore,  an  apoplexy,  from  a  glu¬ 
tinous,  inert  cold  caufe,  is  forefeen  from 
the  figns  above  fpecified,  the  intentions 
muft  be  direfted,  firft,  to  avert  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  glutinous  juices  from  the  head. 
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Secondly,  to  attenuate  the  glutinous 
vifeidity  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  whole 
habit. 

The  preffure  on  the  velfels  of  the  brain 
are  to  be  diminifhed, 

Firff,  by  a  derivation  of  the  humours 
to  other,  and  thefe  oppofite  parts. 

Secondly,  by  univerfal  evacuations. 

A  derivation  of  the  humours  is  effected 
by  vapours,  fomentations,  and  baths,  ap¬ 
plied  to  particular  parts,  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  the  humobrs  fliould  be  invited,  by 
fuftion  with  cupping-glatfes,  by  finapifms 
and  veficatories,  among  which  cantharides 
are  of  great  importance,  as  they  both  in¬ 
vite  the  humours  to  the  part  where  they 
are  applied,  and  attenuate  at  the  fame 
time,  by  cauftics,  iffues,  fetons,  and  fric¬ 
tions  ;  bv  ligatures  made  upon  the  large 
veins  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  collufions,  gargarifms, 
and  mafticatories,  which  excite  a  dif- 
charge  of  faliva,  and  apophlegmatifms  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nofe. 
Boerhaave. 

APOSTACY,  the  aft  of  abandoning 
the  triie  religion. 

APOSTHUME,  in  furgery.  See  Ab¬ 
scess. 

APOSTLE,  a  meffenger  Pent  on  a  bu- 
finels  of  importance ;  and  hence  the  word 
is  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  imply 
one  of  the  twelve  difciples  commiffioned 
by  Ghrift  to  preach  the  gofpel.  There  are 
various  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  rea- 
lon  which  induced  our  Saviour  to  make 
choice  of  twelve  apoflles  ;  but  the  mod 
probable  is,  that  he  did  it  in  allufion  to 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  as  the  founders  of 
their  feveral  tribes  ;  or  to  the  twelve 
chief  heads  or  rulers  of  thofe  tnbes,  of 
which  the  body  of  the  Jewilh  nation  con¬ 
fided. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  APOSTOLICAL, 
fomethmg  connected  with,  or  derived  from 
the  apoflles. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
by  which  the  orator,  in  a  vehement  com¬ 
motion,  turns  himfelf  on  all  fides,  and  ap¬ 
plies  himfelf  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
to  angels  and  to  men ;  to  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects,  rocks,  groves,  flreams,  &c.  Thus 
Adam,  in  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft, 

O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dalesj 
and  bow’rs, 

With  other  echo,  bcc. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  grammar,  a  mark 
placed  over  a  letter  to  ftiew  that  a  vowel  is 
cut  off;  as  heav’n  for  heaven,  &c. 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  prabtifos 
the  art  of  pharmacy,  There  are,  in  this 
Y  profeffion  j 
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pr^cffion,  various  degrees,  as  to  employ 
x-nd  extent.  Some  do  little  more  than 
make  up  medicines,  according  to  the  pre- 
feription  of  the  Drpentatory  (compiled  by 
the  Order  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  for 
their  direction)  and  of  thofe  of  particular 
phylicians,  befides  vifiting  their  patients. 
'Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  all  kinds 
of  medicines,  as  well  galenical  as  chemi¬ 
cal,  but  likewife  deal  in  drugs,  with  all 
which  they  lupply  their  brethren  in  trade  ; 
and  fo  become  a  tort  of  wholetale  dealers, 
as  well  as  apothecaries.  Others  again, 
praftife  forgery,  manmidwifery,  and 
many  times  even  officiate  as  phylicians, 
•el'pecially  in  the  country  ;  and  often  be¬ 
come  men  of  very  large  practice,  and 
•eminent  in  their  way.  A  youth  intended 
for  this  profeffion  fhould  be  a  pretty  good 
feholav,  and  have  a  tolerable  knowledge 
in  the  Latin  tongue  at  leall,  that  he  may 
be  the  better  able,  in  due  time,  to  read 
feme  of  the  bell  authors  who  have  wrote 
upon  the  fubje&s  of  botany,  pharmacy, 
anatomy,  and  medicine ;  though  it  mull 
be  owned  there  are,  at  prefent,  a-lraolt  in¬ 
numerable  helps  in  our  mother-tongue. 

In  London,  they'  are  one  of  the  city 
companies,  and  were  fir  ft  incorporated 
With  the  grocers  in  the  1606,  in  the  reign 
of  king  ]ames  I.  but  not  alone  till  1617. 
'They  have  a  hall  where  there  are  two 
fine  elaboratories,  out  of  which  all  the 
furgeons  cht-fts  are  iupplied  with  medicines 
for  the  tile  of  the  Britifh  navy. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  10th  of  queen 
Anne,  an  ael  paffed  for  reviving  and  con¬ 
tinuing  feveral  aJb  therein  mentioned, 
one  whereof  was  for  exempting  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  from  ferving  the  offices  of  con- 
ftables  and  fcavengers,  and  other  parifh 
and  ward  offices,  and  from  ferving  upon 
juries  ;  which  aft  was  made  perpetual  in 
the  9th  year  of  king  George  the  1ft. 
The  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged 
to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to 
the  formulas  prefenbed  in  the  Difpen- 
fatory  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  and 
are  under  an  obligation  to  have  medicines 
there  enumerated  always  ready  in  their 
fhops ;  and  their  fnops  are  liable  to  be  vi- 
llted  by  the  cenfors  of  the  college,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  they  judge  not\o  he  good. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  15th  of  Obfober, 
1631,  all  the  apothecaries  of  Paris  are 
prohibited  to  give  any  medicine  to  the  pa¬ 
tients,  unlefs  by  the  ord  and  with  the 
.advice  of  a  regular  bred  •  ffician,  or  of  a 
pfirlon  of  the  faculty :  ..or  are  they  to 
make  up  any  preferiptic  given  or  drawn 
tip-  by  any  empiric. 
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Among  the  good  regulations  made  in 
Denmark,  that  which  the  apothecaries  are 
obliged  to  obferve  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
licit  ;  for  no  perlon  can  have  leave  to  tol- 
low  that  profeffion,  unlefs  he  be  approved 
of  by  the  college  of  phylicians,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  king  himielf.  There  are 
but  two  apothecaries  allowed  for  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  and  but  one  in  every 
other  conliderable  town.  The  magistrates, 
attended  by  the  debtors  of  phvlic,  vi lit 
their  lhops  and  drugs  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  and  thofe  drugs  that  are  either  itaic 
or  bad  are  feized,  and  publicklv  thrown 
upon  a  dung-hill  without  the  city  ;  and 
this  is  a  ftain  upon  the  character  of  fuch 
apothecary, thatis  hardly  ever  wiped  oft. The 
price  of  all  drugs  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  may, 
without  fear  of  being  impofed  upon,  land 
child  for  any  drug  to  an  apotheca  even  a 
rv’s  (hop,  where  nothing  is  fold  but  what 
15  verv  cood,  and  at  a  reafonable  price. 
All  drugs  are  fold  for  ready  money,  and 
yet  the  apothecaries  are  obliged  to  regifter 
in  a  book  what  thcyfell,  to  whom,  and  by 
what  physician’s  prescription  :  fo  that 
there  feldom  happens  any  accident  by  poi- 
fon,  either  accidentally,  or  with  defign  ; 
and  if  any  fuch  thing  happens,  it  is  ealily 
found  out,  and  quickly  pnnilhed. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  to  Eng¬ 
land,  that  fuch  numbers  of  quacks,  or  em¬ 
pirics,  fhould  be  permitted  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  deftroying  annually  many  thou- 
fands  of  hjs  Majefty’s  fubjebts :  and  it  is 
ftill  more  difgraceful  that  many  of  thefe 
wretches  who  murder  with  impunity,  have 
obtained  the  king’s  royal  patent  for  an  ex- 
clulive  privilege  of  deftroying  the  human 
fpecies.  It  is  with  concern  1  lay  it,  but 
there  are  many  in  London,  authorized  by 
patent  to  fell*  their  n  oft  rums,  who  have 
been  bred  porters,  or  to  the  molt  fervile 
trades  and  employments  ;  but  if  they  can 
ferape  together  the  fum  of  feventy  pounds 
to  pay  the  fees  of  office,  a  patent  is  grant¬ 
ed  of  courfe  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  and  a 
pompous  advertifement,  which  the  patentee 
himfelf  cannot  underftand,  their  poifon  is 
diftributed  over  his  Majefty’s  three  king¬ 
doms.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  the  legifla- 
ture  does  not  take  this  matter  into  conll- 
deration  ? 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen 
ceremony,  whereby  their  emperors  and 
great  men  were  placed  among  the  gods.  It 
was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
•which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees, 
that  virtuous  perfons,  after  their  death, 
were  raifed  into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And 
hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors 
of  things  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  who  had 
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clone  any  important  lervice  to  the  common-^ 
wealth.  Tiberius  propofed  to  the  Roman" 
fell  ate  the  apotheofis  of  Jeius  Chrid,  as  is 
related  hv  Eufeblus,  Tertullian,  and  St. 
Chryfbitom.  Juvenal  rallying  the  fre¬ 
quent  apotheofis,  introduces  poor  Atlas 
■complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  un¬ 
der  the  prodigious  burthen  of  fo-many  new 
gods  as  were  aiinoft  every  day  added  to-  the 
heavens. 

APOTOME,  in  mathematics,  ,  the  re¬ 
mainder  or  difference  of  two  incommen- 
furable'  quantities.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

The  doctrine  ®f  apotomes  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  fubjed  ;  itferves  to  Ihew  the  pollibility 
or  irnpoHibility  of  the  quadratures  of  curv¬ 
ed-line  figures,  and  illullrates  the  lineal 
dilutions  of  Diophantus’s  problems,  and 
others  of  the  like  kind.  Euclid,  in  his 
Elements,  makes  ufe  of  this  method  to 
fhew  the  nature  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
which  by  Plato  and  his  led  (ot  which 
Euclid’s  was  one)  were  held  in,  great 
efteem. 

APPARATUS,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify 
a  complete  let  of  inllruments,  or  other 
utenfils,  belonging  to  any  arcid  or  ma¬ 
chine  :  thus  we  lay  a  furgeon’s  apparatus, 
a  chemilPs  apparatus  :  the  apparatus  of 
the  air-pump,,  microdope,  See. 

APPARENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  what¬ 
ever  is  evident  to.  the  eye  or  underiland- 
ing. 

APPARENT  Conjunction,  in  afirono- 
mv,  is,  when  the  right  line  conneding  the 
centers  of  twa  planets,  ike.  does  not  pafs 
through  the  center  of  the  earth,  but 
through  the  eye  of  a  (pedator  fituatecl  on 
its  furfacc. 

APPARENT",  or  fcnfbh  Horizon is 
that  great  circle  which  limits  our  fight,  or 
the  place  where  the  heavens-  and  the  earth 
feem  to  meet. 

APPARENT  Magnitude  of  an-  objed, 
the  magnitude  thereof,  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  The  apparent  or  Teeming  magnitude 
is  meafured  by  the  optic  angle.  All  things 
appear  the  lefs,  the  more  remote  they  are  ; 
and  it  is  found  by  experience,  when  their 
di (lance  becomes  fo  great  that  the  apparent 
magnitude  is  no  more  than  an  angle  of 
one  lecond,  they  will  be  fo  fmall  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  but  like  a  point,  and  become  inYili- 
ble. 

APPARENT  Diameter ,.  in  aflronomv, 
is  the  angle  under  which  we  fee  the  fun, 
moon  and  liars. 

The  bell  way  of  finding  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  celellial  luminaries  is  by  a 
micrometer  fixed  in  the  focus  of  a  tcle<- 
fcope . 
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The  apparent  diameter  of  the- fun  may¬ 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  meridian  alti¬ 
tudes  ot  his  upper  and  lower  limbs  with  a 
good  quadrant  and  tel'efcope  fitted  to  it,  and- 
atterwarde  taking  their  difference,  which 
will  be  his  apparent  diameter  feen  from  the 
earth.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun 
is  obferved  to  be  lead.  when  he  is  in  Can¬ 
cer,  and  greateft  when  in  Capricorn.  In 
the  moon  there  is  a  two-fold  inereale  and 
decreale  of  the  apparent  diameter,  one 
f  when  ihe  is  in  coniundion  with  the  lun, 
and  the  other  when  in  her  quadratures. 

;  The  greatell  apparent  diameter  oi  the 
fun,  according  to  Callini,.  is  32',.  10",  and 
the  lead  31",  38" — — According  to  De  la 
Hire,  the  greatell  is  32',  43",.  and  the 

lead  31',  38”. - The  grained  apparent 

diameter  of  the  mown,  according  t$>  Kep¬ 
ler,  is  32',  44",  and  the  lead  30',  00", • 
And  according  to  De  la  Hire,  the  one 
is  33  )  3°  j  and  the  other  29',  30".  See 
the  articles  Sun*  and  Moon. 

The  apparent  diameter,  of  Saturn’s  ring, 
according  to.  Huv-gens,  is  i'r  S",.  when 
lead. 

The  apparent  diameters  cf  the  other  pla¬ 
nets  fee  under  the  article  Diameter. 

APPARENT  D  if  cnee,  that  didance 
we  judge  an  objed  to  be  from  us  when 
feen  afar  od,  being  generally  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  true  dillance. 

APPARENT  Place  of  any.  ObjeB ,  in 
optics,,  that  wherein  it  appears  when  feen 
through  one  or  more  glalfes.  See  Lens. 

APPARENT  Place  of  the  Image  of  an 
ObjeB ,  in.  catoptrics,  that  which  the  image 
of  an  object,  made  by  the  reflection  of  a 
fpeculum,  appears  to  be  in. 

APPARENT  Place,  of  a  Planet,  In 
adronomy,  that  point  upon  the  furface  of 
the  Iphere  where  we  fee  the  center  of  the 
fun,  moon,  or  dars,  from  the  furface  of 
v  the  earth. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  limply  the  appearance  of  any  ob- 
jed- 

APPARITION,  in  adronomy,  figni- 
fics  a  dar,  or  other  heavenly  objed:  be¬ 
coming  vilibla,  which  before  was  below  the 
horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  APPARITION,  in 
■  adronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fpherc, 

•  whofe  plane  is  perpendicular  to  aright  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to  that  of 
the  earth  ;  this  circle  is  the  boundary  ot 
the  enlightened  hemifphere  of  the  earth,, 
in  the  different  points  of  its  orbit. 

Circle  of  perpetual, APPARITION,  in 
geography,  a  lmall  circle  of  the  lplierc 
diferibed  about  the  poN  as  a  center,  and 
touching  tire  northern  point  of  the  horizon 
Y  i  in 
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in  north  latitude,  and  the  fouth  point  In 
fouth  latitude.  All  liars  included  in  this 
circle  never  let,  but  are  always  vilible  above 
the  horizon. 

APPARITOR,  among  the  Romans,  a 
general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magiftrates  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  execute  their  orders.  Apparitor, 
with  us,  is  a  meffenger  that  ferves  the  pro- 
cefs  of  a  l'pi ritual  court,  or  a  beadle  in  an 
univerfity,  w'ho  carries  the  mace. 

APPEAL,  in  law,  the  removal  of  a 
caule  trom  an  inferior  to  a  fu  per  lor  court 
or  judge,  when  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf 
aggrieved  by  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
judge.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary 
courts  of  juitice  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

.  APPEAL,  in  common  law,  is  taken 
for  the  accufation  of  a  murderer  bv  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  intereft  in  the  party  -  killed, 
or  of  a  felon  by  an  accomplice.  It  is  pro- 
fecuted  either  by  writ  or  by  bill  :  by  writ, 
when  a  writ  is  purchafed  out  of  the  chan¬ 
cery  by  one  perlon  againlt  another,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  appeal  to  fome  third  perfon 
of  felony,  and  to  find  pledges  fordoing  it 
effedtually;  by  bill,  when  the  perfon  him-: 
fe If  gives  in  his  accufation  in  writing,  of¬ 
fering  to  undergo  the  burden  of  appealing 
the  perfon  therein  named. 

APPEARANCE  in  a  general  fenfe, 
the  exterior  furface  of  a  thing,  what  im¬ 
mediately  ftrikes  the  fenfes, 

APPEARANCE,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
defendant’s  filing  a  common  orfpecial  bill, 
or  any  procefs  iflued  out  of  a  court  of  judi¬ 
cature.  In  actions  by  original,  appearan¬ 
ces  are  entered  with  the  filazer  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  by  bill,  with  the  prothonotary. 

In  peripeclive,  appearans-c  is  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perfpfec- 
tive  plane.  In  optics,  cl i reft  appearance 
Is  the  fight  of  any  objeft  by  direct  rays, 
without  refraftlon  or  refleftion. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one 
who  appeals.  See  the  article  Appeal. 

APPELLATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun 
which  is  applicable  to  a  whole  fpecies  or 
kind,  as  man,  horfe,  fiih,  in  contraclifiinc- 
tion  to  a  proper  npun.  See  Noun. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  per¬ 
fon  againlt  whom  an  appeal  is  brought 
See  Appeal. 

APPENDANT,  in  law,  any  thing  that 
is  inheritable  belonging  to  feme  more  wor¬ 
thy  inheritance,  as  an  advovvfon,  common, 
or  court,  may  he  appendant  to  a  manor, 
land  to  an  office,  &c.  bur  land  cannot  be  ap¬ 
pendant  to  land,  for  both  are  corporeal  in¬ 
heritances,  and  one  thing  corporeal  cannot 
be  appendant  to  another, 
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APPENDIX,  a  treatile  added  at  the 
of  work  to  render  it  more  complete. 
See  Supple  m  emt. 

APPENINES,  a  large  chain  of 
mountains, commonly  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  Alps.  It  runs  along  Italy  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length,  even  as  far  as  the 
moll  iouthern  part  of  Naples. 

APPETITE,  Appctitus,  in  a  general 
ienle,  the  defire  of  enjoying  fome  objeCt, 
fuppofed  to  be  conducive  to  our  happinefs. 

APPETITE,  in  medicine,  a  certain 
painful  or  uneafy  ieniation,  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  defire  to  eat  or  drink. 
An  excelfive  appetite  is  called  by  phyfici- 
ans  bulimy,  or  fames  canina  ;  a'  defeat  or 
lofs  of  it,  anorexy;  and  that  after  things 
•  improper  for  food,  pica.  See  Bulimy, 
Anorexy,  &c. 

APPLE,  a  well  known  fruit,  of  a 
roundiih  figure,  of  conliderable  ufe  both  as 
a  food,  a  remedy,  and  likewife  yielding 
cyder. 

All  forts  of  apples,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  are 
propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  upon, 
the  flocks  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  they 
will  not  take  upon  any  other  fort  of  fruit-r 
tree.  In  the  nurferies  there  are  three  forts 
of  Hocks  generally  ufed  to  graft  apples  up¬ 
on  :  the  firft  are  called  free  flocks  ;  thefe 
are  railed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of 
apples  indifferently  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo 
termed  crab-flocks  ;  for  all  thofe  trees 
which  are  produced  from  the  feeds  before 
they  are  grafted,  are  termed  crabs  without 
any  dill indlion  :  but,  as  I  before  obfervetl, 

I  Ihould  always  prefer  fuch  Hocks  as  are 
raifed  from  the  kernels  of  crabs,  where 
they  are  preffed  from  verjuice  ;  and  I  find 
fevcral  of  the  old  writers  on  this  fubjeef  of 
fcbe  lame  mind.  Air.  Auflin,  who  wrote 
l  an  hundred  years  ago,  fays  the  Hock 
which  he  accounts  bell  for  apple  grafts,  is 
the  crab ;  which  is  better  than  fweeter  ap¬ 
ples,  and  will  make  fruits  more  flrongand 
hardy  to  endure  frofls  ;  and  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  by  frequently  grafting  fome 
forts  of  apples  upon  free  Hocks,  the  fruits 
have  been  rendered  lefs  firm  and  poignant, 
and  of  a  fhorter  duration. 

T  he  fecond  fort  of  Hock  is  the  Dutch 
creeper  :  thefe  are  deligned  to  Hint  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  within 
compafs  for  dwarfs  or  efpaliers. 

The  third  fort  is  theparadife apple,  which 
is  a  very  low  fiirub,  fo  only  proper  for 
trees  which  are  kept  in  pots  by  way  of  cu- 
lionty  ;  lor  thefe  do  not  continue  long. 

Some  perfons  have  . made  ufe  of  codlin- 
frocks  for  grafting  of  apples,  in  order  to¬ 
ll  int  their  growth  :  but  as  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  propagated  by  fuckers,  I  would  by 

no 
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tio  means  advife  the  ufe  of  them  ;  nor 
would  1  choofe  to  raife  the  codlin-trees 
from  fuckers,  but  rather  graft  them  upon 
crab-frocks  ;  which  will  caufc  the  fruit  to 
be  finer,  laft  longer,  and  have  a  iharpcr 
flavour  :  and  thefe  trees  will  la  ft  much 
longer  found,  and  never  put  out  fuckers,  as 
the  codlins  always  do  ;  which,  if  not  con- 
ftantly  taken  off,  will  weaken  the  trees, 
and  caufe  them  to  canker  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  from  the  root,  but  from  the  knots  of 
their  items  there  are  generally  great  num¬ 
ber  of  lfrong  Ihoots  produced,  which  fill 
the  tree  with  ufelefs  Ihoots,  and  render 
them  unlightly,  and  the  fruit  lmall  and 
crumpled. 

The  method  of  railing  Hocks  from  the 
kernels  of  crabs  or  apples  is,  to  procure 
them  where  they  are  prefled  for  verjuice  or 
cyder ;  and  after  they  are  cleared  of  the 
pulp,  they  may  be  fovvn  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  covering  them  over  about  half 
an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  : 
thefe  may  be  fown  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  where  the  ground  is  dry;  hut  in 
wet  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till 
February  ;  but  then  the  feeds  ihould  he 
preferved  in  dry  fand,  and  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  vermin;  for  if  mice  or  rats  can 
get  to  them,  they  will  devour  the  feeds  : 
there  ihould  alfo  be  care  taken  of  the  feeds 
when  they  are  fown,  to  protect  them  from 
thefe  vermin,  by  fetting  of  traps  to  take 
them,  See.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  carefully 
weeded  ;  and  if  the  feafon  ihould  prove 
dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  water 
them  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and, 
during  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  conftant- 
ly  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  which,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  grow,  will  foon  over-top  the  plants, 
and  fpoil  their  growth'  ,  if  thefe  thrive 
well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the 
nurfery  the  October  following;  at  which 
time  the  ground  ihould  be  carefully  dig¬ 
ged,  and  cleanfed  from  the  roots  of  all 
bad  weeds  :  then  the  ftocks  ihould  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  afuuder,  and 
the  plants  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows, 
doling  the  earth  pretty  fall  to  their  roots  : 
when  the  ftocks  are  trail  (planted  out  of  the 
feed-bed,  the  firft  autumn  after  lowing, 
they  need  not  be  headed:  but,  where  they 
are  inclined  to  lhoot  downward,  the  top- 
root  muft  be  ihortened,  in  order  to  force 
out  horizontal  roots.  If  the  ground  is  pret¬ 
ty  good  in  which  the  ftocks  are  planted, 
and  the  weeds  conftantly  cleared  away, 
the  ftocks  will  make  great  progrefs  ;  fo 
that  thofe  which  are  intended  for  dwarfs, 
may  be  grafted  the  fpring  twelvemonth 
after  they  are  planted  out  of  the  feed- beds : 
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hut  thofe  which  are  deiigned  for  ftandards 
’will  require  two  years  more  growth,  before 
they  will  be  fit  to  graft  ;  by  which  time 
they  will  be  upwards  of  fix  feet  hitrh.  The 
other  neceifary  work  to  be  obferved  in  the 
culture  of  thefe  trees,  while  they  remain 
in  the  nurfery,  will  be  ^numerated  under 
that  article.  See  Nursery.  Miller's 
Gard.  DiEl. 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
the  laying  two  things  together,  in  order  to 
difeover  their  agreement. 

?  APPLICATION  of  one  Science  to  ano¬ 
ther,  figmnes  the  ufe  we  make  of  applying 
the  principles  and  truths  belonging  to  one 
Lienee,  to  complete  or  advance  another. 

APPLICATION  of  Algebra  to  Geome¬ 
try,  implies  the  halving  geometrical  pro¬ 
blems  by  the  affiitance  of  algebra. 

As  the  line,  the  furface,  and  the  (olid, 
objeCls  of  geometry  arecommenfurablemag- 
nitudes,  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that,  as 
algebra  and  analyfis  were  wholly  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  calculation  of  magnitude,  and 
difeovering  unknown  quantities  from  pro¬ 
per  data,  they  might  be  applied  with  very* 
great  advantage  to  geometry.  But  how¬ 
ever  natural  and  ealy  this  application  may 
appear,  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  that  ever 
knew  it,  though  algebra  had  been  very 
greatly  improved  by  ftveral  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  Vieta.  Des  Cartes  firflr  taught  us  to' 
exprefs  the  nature  of  curves  by  equations, 
to  rcfolve  geometrical  problems  by  thele 
curves,  and,  in  ihort,  to  demonftrate  theo¬ 
rems  in  geometry  by  the  help  of  algebrai¬ 
cal  calculation,  when  it  would  be  tpo  labo¬ 
rious  to  demonftrate  them  by  the  common 
methods.  See  the  articles  Curve  and 
ConJlruBicn  of  E qju  at  ion. 

APPLICATION  of  Geometry  to  Alge¬ 
bra. —  The  application  of  geometry  to  al¬ 
gebra  is  not  fo  common  as  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  but  lomctimes 
takes  place  :  for  as  we  reprefent  geome¬ 
trical  lines  by  equation,  fo  we  may  repre¬ 
fent  numerical  quantities,  exprofted  by  al¬ 
gebraical  fymbols,  by  geometrical  lines  ; 
and  by  this  means  fometimes  difeover  a 
more  eafy  method  of  demonftration  and 
folution. 

APPLICATION  of  Geometry  avd  Al¬ 
gebra  to  Mechanics.--- This  is  founded  on  the 
lame  principles  as  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry.  It  conlifts  chiefly  in  rfcpre- 
fentingthe  curves  which  bodies  deferibe  in 
their  motion  by  equations,  in  determining 
the  equation  between  the  fpaces  which 
bodies  generate,  (when  adted  upon  by  any 
powers  whatever)  and  the  time  they  take 
to  pafs  through  thefe  fpaces,  See/  We  can¬ 
not  indeed  compare  two  things  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  nature  together,  luch  as  fpace  and 
time;  but  we  may  compare  the  proportion 
of  time  with  the  parts  of  fpace  palled  over. 
Time  in  its  nature  flow's  uniformly,  and 
mechanics  imply  the  fame  uniformity. 

APPLICATION'  of  Geometry  and  Al¬ 
gebra  to  P  by  feu— This  we  owe  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  as  we  owe  the  application  of  al¬ 
gebra  togeomety  to  Des  Cartes,  and  it  is 
founded  on  the  lame  principles.  The  pro¬ 
perties  of  bodies  in  general  have  between 
each  other  certain  proportions,  which  we 
may  compare  with  each  other,  more  or 
lelV  diftinguilhable  ;  and  theft:  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  bv  geometry  or  algebra.  On  this 
are  founded  a’l  the  phyfico-mathematicai 
feiences.  One  Angle  oblervation  or  experi¬ 
ment  often  demonlr.rat.es  a  whole  fcience. 
As  for  example  :  The  bare  knowledge  of 
this,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection,  which  is  known 
to  be  true,  contains  the  whole  fcience  oi 
catoptrics.  T  his  principle  of  the  equality 
of  angles  being  once  admitted,  catoptrics 
becomes  a  fcience  purely  geometrical,  be- 
caufe  it.  is  reduced  to  comparing  angles  with 
given  lines  of  polition.  I  he  thing  is  the 
fame  in  many  other  cafes.  By  the  help  or 
geometry  amf algebra,  we  can  in  general 
determine  the  power  of  one  eflecl,  which 
depends  on.  another  better  known.  1  his 
fcience,  therefore,  is  aimoft  always  necef- 
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periments  rfifcover.  to  us.  It  muft  he  own¬ 
ed,  however,  that  every  fu'bjeft  of  phyfics 
is  not  equally  capable  of  the  application  ©f 
geometry.  Several  experiments  admit  of  no 
pile boon  at  all;  luch  are.  thole  of  the 
magnet,  eie&ricity,  and  many  others  ;  in 
theie  cafes  we  muft  forbear  applying  to  it. 

APPLICATION  of  one  'Thing  ts  ano¬ 
ther  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the 
fervice  the  fivtt  is  of  to  underhand  or 
bring  the  fecond  to  pcrfr&ion.  Thus  the 
ar.phcation  ot  the,  cycloid  to  pendulums 
figmfies  the  ule  made  of  the  cycloid  to 
bring  pendulums  to  perfection. 

APPRAISING,  the  aft  of  valuing  or 
fitting  a  price  upon  goods,  etc, 

AP  PREHEN’S  ION,  in  logic,  the  firft 
or  molt  Ample  aft  of  Jibe  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  or  is  confcious  of  fome  idea. 
See  the  article  Perception. 

APPREHENSION,  inlaw,  the  felz- 
jng  a  criminal  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
tuft.  ice. 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  perfon  bound 
bv  indenture  to  fome  tradesman,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  inltrucled  in  his  myltery  or 
trade. 

APPROACH,  the  acceding  or  advanc¬ 
ing  of  two  obi  efts  towards  each  other. 

A* 
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APPROACHES,  in  fortification,  the 
works  thrown  up  by  beflegers,  in  order 
to  get  nearer  a  rortrefs  without  being  cx- 
pofed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  ; 
fuclvia  particular  are  the  trenches  carried 
on  in  a  zigzag  form,  conne-fled  by  parallels 
or  lines  of  communication.  See  Attack  . 

APPROPRIATION,  the  annexing  a 
benefice  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  ufc  of 
a  religious  boule,  bilhopric,  college,  See. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  the  method  of  approaching 
ft  ill  nearer  to  the  quantity  ibugtit,  with- 
out  a  peflibility  of  finding  it  exactly.  . 

For  the  feveral  methods  ©f  approxima¬ 
tion,  fee  Extraction,  Equ  at  ion. 
Circle,  Series,  Sic. 

AP  PULSE,  in  afironomy,.  the  approach, 
of  a  planet  towards  a  conjunction  with  the 
fun,  or  any  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

APPURTEN  ANCES,  in  common  law> 
things  belonging  to  another  thing  as  prin¬ 
cipal  :  as  hamlets,  fiihenes.  See,  to  a  ma¬ 
nor;  feats  in  a  church  ;  to  houfes.  See. 

APRICOT-TREE,  Armcmaca.  Mains T 
in  gardening  and  botany,  a  irutt-beanng 
tree,  with  roundiih  acuminated  leaves, 
ferrated  on  the  edges,  and  four  or  five  of- 
them  placed  together-  There  are,  fays 
Mr.  Miller,  feven  forts  cultivated  in  the 
Engliih  gardens,  which  are  :  i-  The 
malcuhne  apricot  ;  that, is  the  foonefl  i  ipc 
of  all,  and  has  a  fmall  roundiih  fruit,  of 
a  red  colour  towards  the  iun,  which  a> 
lt  ripens  fades  to  a  greemfh  yellow  on  the 
other  fide.  It  is  only  valuable  for  being* 
foonefl  ripe  ;  for  it  has  little  flavour.  2. 
The  orange  apricot,  which  is  the  next 
that  becomes  ripe,  and  is  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour.  1  he  ficih  is  dry,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  tarts  than  for  eating.  3.  The 
Algier  apricot  ripens  next,  and  is  of  an- ^ 
oval  fli  ape,  only  'a  fit  tie  compreffed  on 
the  Hides.  It  turns  to  a  pale  yellow  or 
flravv  colour,  when  the  fieJh  is  dry,  with 
a  faiatiih  Laft'e.  4.  T  he  Roman  is  next,, 
'and  is  larger  than  the  Algier,  but  not 
comoreiTed  on  the  fides  ;  the  colour  5? 
deeper,  and  the  flefln  is  moifter.  5.  The, 
Turkey  apricot  is  the  next  in  order,  be— 
caufe  it  ripens  later  than  the  former,  and 
is  bigger  than  any  of  them,  and  has  a 
globular  fliape.  It  is  of  a  deeper  colour, 
has  a  firmer  fleih  and  a  better  tafle.  6. 
The  Breda  apricot  was  Drought  originally 
from  Africa,  and  is  a  large  roundiih.  fruit, 
turning  to  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe,  anci 
is  of  a  deep  orange  colour  on  the  in  fide. 
The  fleih  is  foft,  full  of  juice,  and  better 
rafted  than  any  of  the  whole  tribe.  7.  The 
F.  ruffe  Is  apricot  is  the  latefl,  and  is  not 

rioe  till  near  tint  middle  of  Augufl,  vmlels 
*  expoied 
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expofed  to  a  fouthfun  ;  however,  too  much 
heat  fpoils  the  tafte.  It  is  red  on  the 
lkle  next  the  fun,  with  many  dark  lpots, 
and  of  a  greeniih  yellow  on  the  other 
fide  ;  the  flefh  is  firm,  and  of  a  high 
flavour,  but  it  often  cracks  before  it  is 
ripe. 

Moft  people  train  thefe  trees  up  to 
fit e ms  of  fix  or  fieven  feet  high,  or  breed 
them  upon  Itocks  of  that  height  ;  but  this 
is  a  bad  practice,  becaule  the  higher  the 
heads  of  thefe  trees  are,  the  more  they 
are  expofed  to  the  cutting  winds  in  the 
fpring,  which  too  frequently  deflroy  the 
bloifonis  ;  and  the  fruit  is  alfo  more  liable 
to  be  blown  clown  in  fummer,  efpecially 
it  there  lhould  happen  to  be  much  wind 
at  the  time  they  are  ripe  ;  which  by  falling 
from  a  great  height,  will  be  bruifed  and 
fpoiled.  Half  llandards  of  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  in  the  item, 
will  better  anfwer  the  intention  ;  or  they 
may  be  placed  as  dwarfs  agamft  an  efpa- 
lier,  where,  if  they  are  lkilfully  mana¬ 
ged,  they  will  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  good  fruit  ;  and  the  trees  in  efpalier 
may  be  more  conveniently  covered  in 
fpring,  when  the  feafon  proves  bad  ; 
whereby  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  fruit 
everv  year. 

Thefe  fruits  are  all  propagated  by  breed¬ 
ing  them  on  plum -hocks,  and  will  rea¬ 
dily  take  upon  almoft  any  lort  of  plum, 
except  the  Bruifels,  provided  the  ftock  be 
free  and  thriving. 

Molt  of  thefe  trees  are  planted  a- 
gainft  walls,  and  fhould  have  an  call 
or  welt  afpedt  ;  for  if  they  are  planted 
full  fouth,  the  great  heat  renders  them 
mealy  before  they  are  well  eatable.  The 
borders  under  thefe  walls  lhould  be  fix 
feet  wide  at  lealt,  and  the  earth  about 
two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  deep. 

If  your  ground  be  a  wet  cold  loam  or 
clav,  vou  lhould  raife  vour  borders  as  much 
above  the  level  of  the  furface  as  it  wil  ad- 
m;t,  laving;  fome  Hones  or  rubbilh  in  the 
bottom,  to  preferve  the  roots  from  run¬ 
ning  downwards  *,  but  if  you  plant  upon 
chalk  or  gravel,  you  mult  remove  it  to  a 
considerable  width,  to  make  room  for  a 
good  foil  to  be  put  in  its  place  ;  though 
you  need  not  go  above  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep  at  molt. 

The  heft  foil  for  thefe  and  all  other 
fort  of  fruit  trees  is  frefh  untried  earth 
Iron  a  palture  ground,  taken  about  ten 
inches  deep  with  the  turf,  and  laid  to  rot 
and  mellow  at  lealt  twelve  months  before 
it  is  "ufed  ;  and  this  mult  be  kept  often 
turned  to  fweeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous 
particles  of  the  air. 
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When  the  former  foil  of  the  border  is 
taken  away,  this  frefh  earth  lhould  fiep- 
ply  its  place  ;  and  it  the  borders  are  fi  N 
ed  with  it  two  months  before  the. trees 
are  planted,  the  ground  will  be  better  fet¬ 
tled,  and  not  fo  liable  to  link  after  the 
trees  are  planted.  In  filling  the  borders, 
the  ground  lhould  be  railed  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  level  they  arc  defigned 
to  allow  for  the  fettling. 

Your  borders  being  thus  prepared, 
make  choice  of  Inch  trees  as  are  but  one 
year’s  growth  from  budding  ;  and  if  year 
ioil  be  dry,  or  of  a  middling  temuer,  vou 
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lhould  preier  October  as  t  he  bell  feafon  for 
planting  ;  bufdo  not  cut  oil  any  of  the 
head  at  that  time,  unlefs  there  be  any 
ftrong  fore-right  ihoots  which  will  not 
come  to  the  wail,  and  mufic  therefore  bi 
taken  away. 

Your  trees  being  thus  prepared,  mark 
out  the  difiances  they  are  to  Hand,  which, 
in  a  good  firong  foil,  or  againfi  a  low 
wall,  lhould  be  twenty  feet  or  more  ;  but 
if  the  wall  be  moderately  high,  eighteen 
feet  is  a  reafonable  difiance.  Make  a  hole 
where  each  tree  is  to  fiand,  and  place  the 
Item  about  four  inches  from  the  wall,  in¬ 
clining  thereto  :  and  after  having  fixed 
the  tree  in  the  ground,  nail  the  branches 
to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  Ihaking,  and 
cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  round  the 
roots  with  rotten  dung  to  keep  out  the 
frofi.  In  this  ftate  let  it  remain  till  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  if  the  weather  be  good,  you 
muft  unnail  the  branches  of  vour  trees, 
taking  care  not  to  difiurb  the  roots  ;  and 
and  being  provided  with  a  iliarp  knife, 
put  your  foot  dole Yo  the  ftem  of  the  tree, 
and  having  placed  your  left-hand  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  its  being 
difturbed,  with  your  right-hand  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  tree,  to  about  four  or  five 
eyes  above  the  bud,  fo  that  the  Hoping 
fide  may  be  towards  the  wall. 

In  the  fpring,  if  the  wh'eather  proves 
drv,  you  muft  now  and  then  give  your 
trees  a  gentle  refrelhing  with  water  ;  in 
the  doing  of  which,  if  you  obferve  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  with  a  rofe  to  the  watering-pot, 
all  oyer  their  heads,  it  will  greatly  help 
them  ;  and  alfo  lay  fome  turf  or  other 
mulch  about  the  foots,  to  prevent  their 
drying  during  the  fummer  feafon.  As u 
new  branches’ are  produced,  obferve  to  nail 
them  to  the  wall  in  a  horizontal  pofition  ; 
•and  dilplace  luch  ihoots  as  grow  in  a  fore¬ 
right  diredion.  This  muft  be  repeated 
as  often  as  neceflary,  to  prevent  their 
hanging  from  the  wall ;  but  by  no  means 
■itop  any  of  their  Ihoots  in  fummer. 

At 
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At  Michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have 
clone  growing,  you  mull  unnail  the 
branches,  and  Shorten  them  in  proportion 
to  their  ffrength  ;  a  vigorous  branch  may 
be  left  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  but  a 
weak  one  not  above  five  or  fix  :  by  this 
means  no  part  of  the  wall  will  be  left 
uncovered  with  bearing  wood,  which  mull 
be  the  cafe  if  the  branches  are  left  to  a 
great  length  at  firfl ;  for  it  feldom  happens 
that  more  buds  than  two  or  three  ihoot  for 
branches  ;  and  thefe  are,  for  'the  molt 
part,  fuch  as  are  at  the  extreme  part  of 
the  I  aft  year’s  wood  :  fo  that  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  fhoots  become  naked,  nor  will 
they  ever  after  produce  Ihoots  ;  and  this 
is  the  reafon  we  lee  fo  many  trees  which 
have  their  bearing-wood  fituated  only  in 
the  extreme  part  of  tree. 

When  you  have  shortened  the  fhoots, 
be  fure  to  nail  them  as  horizontally  as 
pofiible  ;  for  upon  this  precaution  the  fu¬ 
ture  good  of  the  tree  depends. 

The  fecond  fummer  obferve,  as  in  the 
firfl,  to  difplace  all  fore-right  ihoots  as 
they  are  produced,  nailing  in  the  other 
clofe  to  the  wall  horizontally,  fo  that  the 
middle  of  the  tree  may  be  kept  open  t 
and  never  fhorten  any  of  the  Ihoots  in 
iummer,  unlefs  to  furnifh  branches  to  fill 
vacant  places  on  the  wall  ;  and  never  do 
this  later  than  April.  At  Michaelmas 
ihorten  thefe  fhoots,  as  was  direfled  for 
the  firfl  year  ;  the  ilrong  ones  may  be 
left  nine  inches,  and  the  weak,  fix  or  fe- 
ven  at  moll. 

The  following  year’s  management  will 
be  nearly  the  fame  with  this  ;  but  only 
obferve,  that  apricots  produce  their  blof- 
fome-buds,  not  only  upon  the  lall  year’s 
wood,  but  alfo  upon  the  curzons,  or  fours, 
which  are  produced  from  two  years  wood  : 
great  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  in 
the  fummer-management,  not  to  hurt  or 
difplace  thefe.  Obferve  a  If  to  fhorten 
your  branches  at  the  winter-pruning,  fo 
as  to  furnifh  frelh  wood  in  every  part  of 
the  tree  ;  and  be  fure  to  cut  out  entirely 
all  the  luxuriant  branches,  or  difplace  , 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  produced  ;  be- 
caufe  if  they  were  left  to  grow,  they 
would  exhaull  the  nourifhment  from  the 
bearing  branches,  which  cannot  be  too 
ftrong,  provided  they  are  kindly  ;  for  the 
more  vigorous  your  tree  is,  the  more  likely 
it  will  he  to  re  fill  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  r  and  trees  are  often  brought  to  fo 
weak  a  condition,  as  to  produce  only  faint 
fcloffoms,  and  then  moll  or  all  of  the 
bearing  branches  will  die.  This  misfor-  • 
tune,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  mil- 
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management,  is  generally  confidefed  as 
the  effeft  of  a  blight  ;  and  perhaps  moft 
of  the  blights  we  complain  of  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufc. 

Thefe  few  rules  well  executed,  together 
with  a  little  obfervation  and  care,  will  be 
iulficient ;  for  without  diligent  obfervation, 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a"  Ikilful 
manager,  be  his  inftruclions  what  they 
will. 

The  BruiTcIs  and  Breda  apricots,  being 
for  the  moll  part  planted  for  ffandards, 
will  require  very  little  pruning  or  man¬ 
agement  ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all 
dead  wood,  or  fuch  branches  as  crol's  each 
other  :  this  mull  be  done  early  in  autumn, 
or  m  the  lpring,  after  the  cold  weather 
is  pall,  that  the  part  where. the  incifion  is 
made  may  not  canker.  Miller  s  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

APRIL,  in  chronology,  the  fourth 
month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty 
days.  It  is  formed  from  the  Latin  A- 
prilis ,  which  is  derived  from  aperio ,  to 
open,  becaufe  the  buds  begin  to  open  du¬ 
ring  this  month. 

APB  ON,  in  gunnery,  that  piece  of 
lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance* 

APSIS,  in  allronomy,  a  term  ufed  in¬ 
differently  of  either  of  the  two  points  of 
a  planet’s  orbit,  where  it  is  at  greatell  or 
lead  difrance  from  the  fun  or  earth  ;  and 
hence  the  line  connecting  thofe  points  is 
called  the  line  of  the  apfides.  The  aplis 
at  the  greatell  diffance  from  the  fun  is 
called  the  aphelion,  and  at  the  greatell 
diffance  from  the  earth  the  apogee  ;  "while 
that  at  the  lead  diffance  from  the  fun  is 
termed  the  periphelion,  and  at  the  leaff 
diffance  from  the  earth,  the  perigee,  &c. 

APLS,  or  the  bird  of  Paradife,  in  a- 
ftronomy,  a  conffellation  in  the  fouthenv 
hemifphere,  not  vifible  in  our  latitude. 
It  is  near  the  fouthern  pole,  between  the 
triangulurn  auffrale,  and  the  chameleon  ; 
and  confiffs  of  eleven  liars. 

A Q TJ A-FORTIS,  a  corrofivc  liquor 
diftilled  from  nitre  and  vitriol,  as  follows. 

Put  Vitriol  into  an  earthen  or  iron  pot  ; 
if  you  make  a  fire  under  it,  the  vitriol  be¬ 
gins  to  melt  and  fmoak  ;  by  increafing  the 
fire  gradually,  it  thickens  and  alfumes  an 

afh-colour.  Let  it  be  ftirred  with  a  twip 
t  ...  »-> 
before  it  becomes  folid,  till  it  be  perfeflly 

dry  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  as  yet  boiling  out 
of  the  pot  ;  for  if  it  grows  cold  therein, 
it  will  ffick  fo  faff  that  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  get  it  out.  Pound  to  a  fubtile  pow¬ 
der  three  pounds  weight  of  this  calcined 
vitriol,  and  mix  them  well  with  four- 

pounds 
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jfoutids  of  mere  well  dried,  and  pulverized 
very  hue.  Put  thefe  together  in  a  cucur- 
b  t,  or  retort,  or  iron-pot,  and  then  put 
it  in  a  furnace;  At  full,  let  the  fire  be 
made  not  much  greater  than  is  necefiary  to 
boil  "Water.  When  the  recipient  grows 
warm,  continue  the  lame  degree,  of  tire, 
till  all  the  phlegm  is  expelled,  which  you 
will  know  from  the  diminution  of  the  heat 
of  the  recipient  ;  increafe  the  lire  gra¬ 
dually,  till  you  lee  a  few  yellow  vapours 
wife.  Keep  up  the  lame  lire  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  make  it  fo  l!rong  as  to  Warm 
the  vehei  moderately;  Continue  this  for 
fome  hours,  and  letting  the  wife  Is  cool, 
pour  the  liquor,  now  emitting  roddilh 
fumes,  out  of  the  recipient  into  a  glafs 
vetTelj  having  a  glafs  Pctpple  :  this  liquor 
thus  prepared  is  yOur  aqua-fortis; 

For  fecurity's  .fake,  you  mull  leave,  in 
the  clofure  of*  the  recipient  and  vetfel  that 
contains  the  matter  to  be  diPilled,  a  hole, 
which  may  be  Popped  and  opened  with  a 
wooden  peg  ;  for  if  you  happen  to  exceed 
the  jult  degree  o!  lire,  efpecially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  operation,  the  Prll  and 
more  lubtile  fpirits,  which  are  very  elaPic, 
come  forth  ;  the  opening  therefore  of  the 
hole  may  give  them  a  paPiige,  leP  the 
veflels  Ihould  burP,  which  would  be  Very 
dangerous.  As  the  extracted  fpirits  of 
nitre  are  With  difficulty  condenfated  into 
drops,  efpecially  in  fultry  weather,  it 
will  be  proper,  by  reafon  of  the  calcined 
ingredients,  to  pour  in  c  the  recipient  one 
quarter  part  of. pure  water,  or  rather  of 
the  phlegm,  ext  rafted  out  of  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  by  which  means  the  fpirits  will 
be  much  ealier  received. 

AQTT A-MAR1NA,  in  natural  hiPory, 
a  precious  Pone  of  a  colour  compounded 
of  green  and  blue,  nearly  refembling  that 
of  lea-watet,  from  whence  the  name;  The 
mall  beautiful  aqua-marina  comes  from  the 
EaP-Indies  ;  an  I  it  is  faid  that  lome  of 
them  are  found  on  the  borders  of  t-he 
Euphrates,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau¬ 
rus.  The  occidental  ones  come  from  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Germany,  Sicily,  the  Ille  of  Elba, 
&c. 

AQUA-REGIA,  a  corrcfive  menPru- 
um  having  the  po.ver  of  dillblving  gold. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take 
a  pound  or  common  fait ;  melt  it  in  a 
clean  crucible  or  iron  ladle  ;  put  it  out  in¬ 
to  an  iron  mortar,  and  when  oold  break  it 
into  fmali  pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a  retort, 
and  pour  upon  them  twice  their  weight 
of  good  aqua-fortis.  Place  the  retort  in  a 
land  furnace,  lute  on  a  receiver,  and  ap- 
ply  a  gradual  hre,  till  no  more  liquor  drops 
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From  the  nofe  of  the  retort. — An  aqua-re^ 
gia  may  alfo  be  made,  by  mixing  one  pare 
ot  lpirit  of  fait  with  three  of  aqua-fortis  ; 
or  by  diilolving  the  fame  quantity  of  fal- 
ammoniae  in  it  :  but  this  Ihould  be  done 
llowly,  and  by  degrees,  otherwife  great 
quantities  of  otlenlive  fumes  will  afife. 
This  meriPruum  diffolves  iron,  copper, 
tin,  gold,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimony, 
bifmuth,  and  zinc  $  but  not  lilver,  unleft 
it  be  delicient  ill  Prcngth. 

AQUriFDUCT,  in  arehitefture  and 
hydraulics,  a  canal  fupported  by  Pone, 
timber,  St c.  for  conveying  water  from  one 
place  to  another. 

AQJJAR1US,  in  aPronomy,  a  con-1 
Peilation  which  maketh  the  eleventh  ligrx 
in  t  he  zodiac,  marked  thus,  It  con-; 

lilts  of  forty-five  Pars  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue  ;  of  forty  in  Tycho’s,  and  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  of  ninety-nine. 

AQJJATIC,  in  natural  hiPorv,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  things  as  live  or 
grow  in  the  water; 

AQTI EO U S, fomething  abounding  with, 
or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  water. 

AQJ7  EOUS  Humour i  in  anatomy,  call¬ 
ed  alio  the  albugineous  humour,  is  the 
utmop  of  three  humours  of  the  eve,  and' 
fills  up  both  its  camxre;  In  this  the  uvea 
Puftuates,  as  it  were,  and  moves  at  liberty  ; 
this  humour  alfo,  when  loP,  will  be  re-* 
paired  by  nature. 

AQUIFOLIUM,  or  AGRIFOLIUM, 
the  hollv  tree,  in  botany,  an  evCr-green 
ihnib  very  well  known,  and  Was  formerly 
planted  in  gardens,  as  an  ornament.  The 
manner  of  railing  this  Parub  is  by  lowing 
the  berries  as  fo5n  as  they  are  ripe,  where 
they  will  continue  a  year  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  they  fpring.  The  beP  time  of  trans¬ 
planting  this  tree  is  in  the  beginning  of 
A.pril,  in  meiP  weather,  and  then  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  their  growing. 

AQJJILA,  in  agronomy,  a  conilel-* 
lation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  con- 
lifting  of  fifteen  Pars  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  of  feventeen  in  Tycho’s,  and  of  fe- 
venty  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

AQUILA  Marina ,  the  lea-eagle,  a 
filh  of  the  piftinacha.  kind,  with  a  head 
refembling,  in  fume  mcafure,  that  of  a 
toad . 

AQUILEGIA.,  Columbine ,  in  botany, 
a  plant  with  a,  branched  and  fibrous  root,1 
of  a  fweetilh  tape.  The  colours  of  the 
Powers  are  various,  as  blue,  red,  white, 
iielh-coloured,  and  green,  upon  which' 
account  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
they  Power  in  May  and  June. 

& 
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Aft  A,  the  altar,  in  aftronomy,  a  con- 
ilellation  of  the  louihern  hemifphere, 
conlifting  of  eight  ftans. 

*  ARABIA,  an  extenfive  country  in 
Alia,  lying  in  between  fifty-two  and  feven- 
ty-feven -degrees  of  longitude,  and  twelve 
degrees  thirty  minutes- and  thirty-five  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  a  peninfuia; 
bound.ed.on  the  well  by  the  Red  Sea,  or 
Arabic  Gulph  ;  on  the  north  by  Syria  ; 
on  the  -horth-calt  by  •  the  Euphrates,  the 
gul;>h  of-Bafra,  or  Perfian  gulph,  and  the 
gulph  of  Ormus^j  and  on  the  l'outh  by  the 
freights  Bab-el-inandel,  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  is  in  length,  .from  the  freights  Bab- 
el-mandel,  to  the  north  partnear  the  Alep¬ 
po,  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ;  and  in  breadth,  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  .fixey  miles.'  It  is  divided  in¬ 
to  Arabia  Deferta,  the  Dcfert  Arabia, 
v/hofe  chief  town  is  Anah  ;  Arabia  Pe- 
truja  ;  and  Arabia  Felix,  dr  Arabia  the 
Happy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Sanaa.  . 

Arabia  Petrcea,  which  is  to  the  north, 
has  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  eaft,  and 
another  to  the  fouth  ;  the  firft  feparates  it 
from  Arbia-  Deferta,  and  the  other  from 
Yornatv.  It  was  anciently  the  abode  of 
the  Idumxans,  the  Moabites,  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  the  Amalekites.  In  this  coun-*- 
try  the  Ifraelites  wandered  forty  years  af¬ 
ter  they' came  out  of  Egypt. 

Arabia  Deferta  is  full  of  vaft  deferts. 
Thofe  t  hat  have  travelled  over  them  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  ieen  loir  many 
days  journey,  nor  any  thing  elfe  but  a 
boundlefs.  plain*  There  15  but  one  ridge 
of  mountains,  about  which  travellers  find 
tolerable  water.  The  only  part  where 
there ‘‘is  pafture,  trees,  and  fruits,  is  oh 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there 
are  two  tolerable  towns,  Anah- and  Tegba  ; 
all’o  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  in  which  they 
made  themfelves  a  kind  of  houfes  or  huts. 
Except  the  inhabitants  of  thefe,  the  reft 
live  in  tents,  and  endeavour  to  rob  the  ca¬ 
ravans.  ‘ 

Arabia  Felix  is  the  beft  country  of  the 
three,  and  yet  has  many  barren  mountain's 
and  deferts,  without  habitations  of  water. 
Ho  wever,  the  fruitful  parts  produce  drugs, 
dates,  oranges,  lemons,  corn,  grapes, 
fpices,  great  quantities  of  coffee  ;  and  alfo 
olibanum,  myrrh,  caffia,  gum  arabic, 
balm,  and  manna  ;  and  the  lea  produces 
coral  and  pearls.  Their  horfes  and  camels 
are  in  high  eileem.  They  have  very  few 
rivers,  and  thole  fmall  ones,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Aftan.  -Falg,  and  Prim. 

The  ArabianT were  formerly  called  I'fh- 
maelites  ;  they  afterward  affumed  thename- 
»f  Saracens,  which."  they '  thought  mere 
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honourable..  Mahommedifm  had  its  birth 
in  this-  country,  and  has  lpread  greatly  in 
Alia  and  Africa.  In  general,  they  haVc'a 
lwarthy  complexion,  a  Item  look,  and 
leem  to  be  thoughtful  and  melancholy  ; 
they  are  fober,  very  fuperftitious,  ufe  the 
name  of  God  rreqi  entiv,  and  vet  many  of. 
them  are  cruel  to  foreigners,  cheats  m 
trade,  and  -  robbers  in  the  deferts.  The 
Arabs  tents  are  made  of  goats  hair,  which 
are  wove  and  fpun  by  the  women,  and 
ierve  for  their  whole  families  ;  for  in  the 
winter,  their  horfes,  as  well  as  wives  and' 
children,  all  lodge  together  :  the  emirs, 
indeed,  who  are  a  kind  of  governors,  have 
two  tor  themfelves  and  another  for  their 
ladies,  hefidds  a  little  one  for  their  lcrvanta. 
When  they  encamp,  the  emir’s  tent  is  in 
the  middle,  and  the  reft  all  round,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  :  the  place  is  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  they  may 
look  all  round  them,  to  prevent  being  fur- 
pnied,  and  to  dilcover  a  booty.  The  com¬ 
mon  Arabs  have  no  other  furniture  than 
mats,  counterpanes,  and  cufhions,  with  a 
llone-for  a  bolfter,  covered  with  _ a  mat.  In 
the  iummer-time,  they  lie  in  the  open  air. 
1  hey  can  take  clown  their  ten's,  pack  up 
their  furniture,  and  decamp  in  two  hours 
time.  ’  Their  baggage  is  carried  by  camels 
and  oxen  ;  the  Wonieh  walk  a-foot,  carry¬ 
ing  their  young  children  in  their  arms  ; 
and  the  men  mount  their  horfes,  and  put 
themfelves  in  a  fighting  pollure.  The  diet 
of  the  Arabs  is  generally  milk-meats,  ho¬ 
ney,  oil,  rice,  pulfe,  beef,  mutton,  goats 
fleih,  and  the  ilefh  of  camels.  Their 
bread  ennfifts  of  cakes,  which  thev  bake 
every  day  in  pans,  in  the  allies,  or  in 
ovens,  which  are  fomfetimeS  large  jars 
made  for  that  purpofe;  they  are  made  of 
nothing  hut  flower  and  water  :  their  drink 
is  water  :  they  have  coffee  every  morning 
for  breakfaft,  and  after  meals  ;  their  ufual 
dinners  are  boiled  meat,  with  rice  foup 
and  rice  pudding.  Their  butter  is  as  rank 
as  tallow  ;  and  therefore  they  drefs  beans, 
lentils,  and  other  pulfe  with  oil.  Befides 
thefe,  when  they  are  near  Syria,  they  get 
figs,  raifins,  dates,  apples,  pears,,  dried 
apricots,  and  melons.  Smoaking  tobacco 
is  of  great  uie  among  the  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  greatell:  perfons  have  their 
prqvifl.on s' placed  on  a  round  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther  laid  upon  the  ground,  in  dilhes  and 
plates  of  copper,  with  wooden  ipoons,  fit¬ 
ting  crofs-leyged  all  round  it,  and  a  long 
piece  of  ftriped  linen  lerves  for  napkins. 
The  drefs  of  the  emirs  refembles  that  of 
the  Turkifti  quality;  which,  in  winter, 
is  ar-pairof  linen  drawers,  or  breeches;. a 
1  fine  fhirt,  the  back  part  of"  the  lkeyes  of 
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which  hang  to  the  ground  ;■  a  caftan  of 
Tallin  or  mohair,  made  like  a  caiibck, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  ©f.  their 
legs,  and  h^s  large  lleeves  ;  it  is  bound  to 
the  body  with  a  leathern  belt,  fix  inches 
broad",  with  clafps  to  make  it  lira  iter  or 
let  it  .out  ;  it  is  embroidered  with  gold  and 
fiik,  and  fet  oft'  with  plates  ,  of  gold  ;  to  th  is 
they  hang  a  fhort  knife  adorned  with  jew¬ 
els  ;  they  have  fmall  crooked  poniards, 
with  a  lhagreen  fcabbard,  which  they  put 
through  the  belt' ;  the  hilt  is  of  filver  or 
lame  other  valuable  fubftance  :  over  their 
drawers  they  wear  a  chackier,  which 
ferves  for  breeches,  Hookings,  and"  lhoes  ; 
they  are  made  of  red,  purple,  or  violet,  but 
never  green,  that  being  their  prophet’s  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  foot  is  of  yellow  leather  :  the 
upper  garment  is  a  long  cloth  veil,  with 
lleeves,  and  lined  with  fur.  The  ladies 
have  muflin  drawers,  and  lliifts  embroidered 
with  filk  at  the  ends  and  on  the  Teams  ; 
alio  little  waiilcoats  of  cloth  of  gold,  fattin, 
or  other  filk  Huffs,  fattened  with  two  but¬ 
tons  under  a  fmall  girdle  of  gold  or  filver, 
or  of  gold  and  filk  lace,  with  gold  or  filver 
clafps  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  waificoat  is 
ope  i  all  along  the  breaft,  with  buttons  on 
each  fide,  which  are  onl  y'  for  ornament, 
this  part  being  never  .’buttoned  ;  the  fleeves 
are  clofe  and  ihort,  for, they  do  not  reach 
to  the  elbow,  below  which  the  ilii ft-fleeves 
appear  and  hang  clown  to  the  ground  : 
thev  have  caftans,  which  thev  put  on  in 
winter,  made  like  waiftcoats,  only  they 
reach.  to  the  ground,  they  tuck  up  the  fkircs 
before,  and  draw  them  through  the  lides 
of  their  girdle,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
the  wav,  and  to  Ihow  the  embroidered 
flowers  on  their  drawers  and  mitts  :  their 
upper  garments  are  of  fattin  and  velvet, 
like  the  men’s,  and  fometimes  of  gold  bro¬ 
cade.  They  walk  hare-foot  on  carpets, 
while  they  are  within  ;  at  other  times, 
they  wear  lmall  neat  flippers  ;  ?nd  when 
they  are  abroad,  they  put  on  plaited  buf- 
kins.  Their  head-drefs.  is  a  gold  or  filver 
bonnet,  made  like  a  cap,  and  incirclcd 
with  muilin  embroidered  with  gold  and 
filk,  over  which  is  a  fillet  of  coloured 
gaufe,  which  they  fallen  upon  their  fore¬ 
head.  When  they  go  out,  they  throw  a 
large  muffin  veil  over  all,  which  covers 
their  head,  neck,  face,  and  ihoulders, 
falling  down,  below  their  girdle.  The 
drefs  of  the  common  Arabs  confifts  only 
in  a  courfe  fliirt  with  long  fleeves,  a  pair 
of  linen  drawers,  and  a  Courfe  callicoe 
caftan,  with  a  leathern  belt  about  their 
middles,  wherein  they  flick  their  poniard  ; 
they  adorn  the  hilt  with  little  pitces  of 
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filver  money  :  their  turbans  confifl  of 
white  muflin  wrapped  round  a  red  cap, 
one  of  which  hangs  a  little  war  down, 
an1  the.  other,  is  wrapped  about-,- -their 
n  cks  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 'fun. 
The  mean  fort  of  women  have  only  a  blue 
ihi  t,  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  a  veil  over 
t  leir  heads,  which  they  wrap -their- necks 
in,  and  cover  the  lower  part  of  their  face 
up  to  their  mofes.  The  maids  cover  fchei? 
f.ices  down  to  their  eves.  In  Cummer 
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they  go  hare-foot,  and  in  winter  they- wear 
flippers.  When  they  cannot  get  vefis, 
they  wear  jackets  quilted  with  cotton.-- 
It  cannot  be  faitl  that  thefe  Arabs  ever 
marry  for  love,  for  they  never  fee  their 
Wives  faces  before  the  ceremony,, unlefs  it 
be  done  by  Health.  The  bride  is  prepared 
with  bathing,  perfumes,  and  diieoioynn g 
the  face  :  they  paint  figures  on  her., arms, 
and  every  part  of  the  body,  .and  drefl  her 
with  all  the  finery  they  can  procure  their 
fet  her  upon  a  mare  or  -camel,  covered 
with  a  carpet,  and  ling  her  praifes  all  the 
way  to  the  bridegroom’s  abode. ,  Tfie  men 
take  care  of  the  bridegroom,  caufing.  him 
to  bathe,  and  then  drefs  him,  and  carry 
him  hack  in  triumph  on  a  mare.  After 
this  the  men  and  women  fqafl,  feparately, 
and  at  night  they  are  brought  together. 
When  the  women  bring  in  the  bride* 
the  bridegroom  fits  like  a  ftatuer,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  what  they  clq  or  fay, 
till  ihe  throws  herfelf  at  his  feet,  at 
which  time  he  claps  a  piece  of  gold  or 
filver  on  her  forehead.  This  .^repeated 
thrice,  and.  each  time  the  bride  comes  in 
a  different  drefs.  This  done,  they  are 
left  to  confummate.  .  i  •- 

The  Arabs  are  naturally -lean,  flro'hg, 
and  inured  to  hardlhips  r  they  ate  very 
patient  under  difeafes,  and  fay,  “  there  is 
no  phyfician  but  God.*’  However,  they 
fometimes  venture  upon  the  nofirums  -  of 
old’ women,  and  are  very  fond  of  charms. 
Thev  hate  bleeding,  becaufe,  as  they 
lay,  the  life  is  in  the. blood  ;  but  .when 
they  are  wounded,  they  are  glad  of  % 
furgeon’s  afiifiance  if  they  can  get.  it. 
The  language  of  the  Arabs,  in  general, 
is  ancient,  and  the  moft  copious  in  the 
world.  Thofe  that  underftand  it  fay  it  is 
the  moft  beautiful.  The  Arabs  makeufe 
of  lunar  years,  and  their  epocha  begins- 
Wednefday  the  i6t,h  of  July,.  6.622., 
which  they  call  the  Hegira,  which  '  is 
the,  time  that  Mahommed  fled  from  Mecca. 

ARABIAN,  relating  to  Arabia,  or 
the  Arabs. 

ARABIAN,  or  ARABIC  ’Tongue ,  a 
branch  or  dialed!  of  the  Hebrew. 

Z  z  ARABIAN 
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ARABIAN  Figures,  or  Characters,  the 
numeral  figures  commonly  uied  in  arith¬ 
metical  computations. 

ARABIAN  Philofophy,  the  Hate  of 
phjlofophy  among  the  ancient  Arabians. 
Some  men  of  letters  have  alferted,  that 
the  ancient  Arabs  applied  themlelves  to 
philofophical  fpeculatians  ;  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  opinion,  raile  imaginary  lyl- 
tems  which  they  attribute  to  them,  and 
draw  in  the  religion  of  the  Sabeans  to  their 
aid,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  philofophy.  But  all  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  found¬ 
ed  on  alfertions  and  conjectures ;  and 
•what  are  thofe,  where  proof  and  teflimo- 
ny  are  wanting  ?  They  are  even  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Greeks  were  of 
another  opinion,  looking  on  them  as  a 
molt  barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  tinfture  of  learning.  It 
credit  may  be  given  to  Abultaragms,  the 
Arabian  writers  themlelves  confefs,  that 
before  Ilfamim  they  were  lunk  into  the 
dee  pc  It  ignorance. 

Tho’ 'it  ihonld  be  granted  that  the 
Arabs  were  the  defendants  ot  Abraham, 
that  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to 
Jerufalcm  to  admire  the  wiidom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  was  the  moft  expert,  and  faga- 
cious  woman  ot  her  time,  frequently  puz¬ 
zling  all  the  Kings  of  the  Eaft  with  her 
wife  queftiems,  and  that  thefe  Magi,  or 
wife  men,  who  came  from  the  call  to 
worlhip  our  Saviour,  were  of  Arabia,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  the 
Arabs  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in 
Philofophy.  Yet  it  is  agreed,  that  before 
the  time  of  Ilfamin  to  whom  the  advance 
in  learning  in  that  country  is  owing,  they 
fpoke  their  native  language  we!!,  and  had 
feme  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fome  works  of  invention,  as 
oratory,  poetry,  See. 

The,  Arabian  philofophy  was  nothing 
but  Sabianifm,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
fhameful  idolatry,  and  ridiculous  fuper- 
fition  ;  much  more  likely  to  fubvert  and 
extinguilh  reafon  than  propagate  true  phi- 
lofophv;  befides,  it  is  not  agreed  in  what 
age  this  Sect  firft  appeared,  Mahomet 
laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  abolilh  it  >  and  he 
is  even  laid  bv  fame  to  have  carried  his 
oppofitian  fo  far,  as  to  prohibit  the  very 
ftudy  of  philofophy.  But  his  followers 
by  degrees  got  over  that  reftraint  ;  the 
love  of  learning  increaied,  and  itie  philo¬ 
fophy  of  Ariitotle  was  eftabli'lhed  among 
them,  during  the  memorable  caliphate  of 
Al-Mam  on,  Avicenna  fioarilhed.  in  the 
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eleventh  century,  and  Averrhoes  an  !um- 
dred  years  after  him  ;  lo  that  the  honour 
of  tranilating  the  Greek  philolophy  into 
Arabic,  cannot  belong  to  them,  notwith- 
Handing  what  has  been  laid  on  that  lub- 
jecl ;  though  they  were  doubt  lefs  the 
chief  propagators  of  it  through  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe, 

ARABIAN  Poetry,  was  antiently  no 
other  than  rhiming  ;  for  it  was  dellitute 
both  of  meafure  and  cadence.  But  about 
the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  caliphate  of  Al-Ralchio,  it  became 
an  art,  and  was  regulated  by  laws  of  pro- 
fbdv.  Renaudot  tells  us,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bian  compofitions  in  verfe  are  Hill  wild 
and  irregular,  being  neither  epic,  drama¬ 
tic,  nor  lyric  :  in  lhort,  not  reducible  to 
any  particular  kind.  Thou-  hymns  to  the 
Deity,  and  their  tales,  are  in  the  fame 
Hyle. 

'ARABIAN  Phyfic,  and  Phyfic'ians, 
fucceeded  the  Grecian,  and  handed  down 
the  art  to  us,  with  confidcrahle  improve¬ 
ments,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  parts. 

ARABLE  Land,  in  huibandry,  that 
land  which  is  fit  for  tillage,  or  has  actual¬ 
ly  been  plowed. 

A  RAC,  or  ARRAC,  afpirituaus  li¬ 
quor  imported  from  the  E?.H- Indies. 

It  is  extracted  from  a  vegetable  j_i*ice 
called  toddy,  which  flows  by  incilion  trom 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  from  rice,  .  This 
juice,  after  being  fermented,  is  diHilled 
in  the  common  manner,  an,d  the  produce 
is  the  avac. 

ARACHNOIDES,  in  anatomy,  an 
appellation  given  to  feveral  different  mem¬ 
branes,  as  the  tunic  of  the  cryftal-line 
humour  of  the  eye,  the  external  famna 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

*  ARAL, , a  great  lake,  to  theeafl- 
ward  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  being  lcated 
between  forty-two  and  forty-eight  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  near  three 
hundred. and  lixty  m:les  m  length,  and 
oge  thoufand  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  furprifing  that  this  lake  lhpuld  be  quite 
unknown  to  geographers,  till  within  theie 
few  vears.  Several  great  rivers,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  run  into  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
are  now  known  to  fall  into  this,  lake,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Sihyn  or  Si  nr,  and  the  Gi— . 
hun  or  Amo,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the 
oriental  hiflorians.  It  lies  between  fifty- 
fix  and  fixtv-two  degrees  of  eaH  longi¬ 
tude,  and  between  twelve  apd  forty-fevea 
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of  north  latitude,  in  the  fountry  of  the 
independent  Tartars. 

ARAEOMETER,  or  WATER-POISE, 
an  nnftrument  tomealure  the  denlity  or 
gravity  ot  fluids. 

It  is  generally  made  of  &  thin  glais 
ball  with  a  taper  neck,  hermetically  leal- 
ed  at  the  top,  having  hrll  as  much  mer- 
curv  poured  into  the  ball,  as  will  keep  it 
fwimming  in  an  ereft  polinon.  I  he  neck 
is  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  properly 
numbered ;  io  that  the  lightueis  of  the 
Hu  id  is  known  by  the  depth  the  aricu- 
jneter  finks  in  it;  it  being  evident  that 
the  heavier  any  fluid  is,  the  lefs  will  be 
the  d  i  ft  a  nee  the  inltrument  will  link  in 
it ;  and  vice  verfa. 

•r  ARARAT,  a  mountain  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  imagined  to  be  the  place  where 
Noah's  ark  refted.  Iris  exceeding  high, 
and  always  covered  with  lnow.  Several 
travellers  have  attempted  to  get  at  the 
top,  but  could  never  lucceed,  However, 
they  have  been  high  enough  to  tremble 
at  the  terrible  precipices  when  they  looked 
downwards. 

ARaEOTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies 
which  ratify  the  humours,  and  render 
them  proper  for  being  carried  oft  by  peiv 
fpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

ARBITER,  in  civil  law,  a  judge  no¬ 
minated  by  the  rnagillrate,  or  cholen  by 
the  two  contending  parties,  to  decide  their 
differences  according  to  law.  The  civi¬ 
lians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter 
and  arbitrator,  though  both  found  their 
power  on  the  compromite  of  the  parties  ; 
the  former  being  obliged  to  judge  according 
to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  but  the  latter 
is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  diicretion. 

ARBITRARY,  whatever  is  left  to  the 
choice  or  determination  of  men,  or  not 
fixed  by  any  pofitive  law  or  injunction. 
Thus  arbitrary  fines  are  mulcts  impofed  at 
the  plea  lure  of  the  court  or  judge.  . 

ARBITRATION,  ARBITRAGE,  or 
ARBITRAMENT,  a  power  given  by 
contending  parties  to  fome  perfbn  or  per- 
fons  to  determine  their  difputes. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordi¬ 
nary  judge,  chofeu  by  the  mutual  con¬ 
tent  of  both  parties,  to  determine  con- 
troverfies  between  them, 

ARBOR,  the  Latin  appellation  for 
anv  tree  in  general. 

ARBOUR,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of 
lhadv  bower,  formerly  in  great  efteem, 
but  now  rejected,  on  account  of  its  being 
damp  and  unwholefome.  Arbours  arc 
generally  made  of  lattice- work,  either  in 
v/ood  of  iron,  and  covered  with  elms, 
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lime?,  hornbeams;  or  with  creepers,  as 
honevfuckles,  jeliamines,  or  paifion-flovv- 
us;  either  of  which  will  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pose  exceeding  well,  if  properly  managed. 

*  ARBUT KNOT  (ALEXANDER) 
was  the  Ion  of  the  baron  Arbuthnot,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  153$*  He  publill  cd 
Buchanan’s  Hiftorv  of.Scotland,  m  which, 
though  he  adted  only  as  editor,  it  procur¬ 
ed  him  a  great  deal  of  ill  will,  anti  in  all 
probability  gave  king  fames  VI.  an  ill 
impreflion  of  him.  His  private  character 
was  very  amiable  3  he  was  learned  with¬ 
out  pedantry,  and  a  great  cncourager  of 
learning;  he  had  a  good  tafte  in  poetry, 
was  an  eminent  divine,  and  was  veil 
verfed  in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 
He  died  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  20th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1 5 S 3.  He  alfo  wrote  Orations  on 
the  Origin  and  Dignity  of  the  Law. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John)  an  emi¬ 
nent  phyfician  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  he  was  the  ion  of  a  clergyman, 
in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  univeriity 
of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  phylic.  On  his  comiug  to 
London,  his extenfive learning,  and  agree¬ 
able  eonverfation,  introduced  him,  by  de¬ 
grees,  into  practice,  and  he  became  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  profefiion.;  in  1709,  he  was 
appointed  phyfleian  in  ordinary  to  queen 
Anne.  His  polite  learning,  genteel  be¬ 
haviour  and  excellent  abilities,  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  moll  celebrated  wits,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Gay.  He  died  of  an  allhma,  in  February 
1735.  He  has  Ihewn  by  his  works  that 
he  was  equal  to  any  of  his  cotemporaries, 
in  wit,  humour,  vivacity,  and  learning; 
and  was  lupenor  to  molt  men  in  the  moral 
duties  of  life,  in  acts  of  humanity  and 
benevolence. 

ARBUTUS,  the  ftrawberry-tree,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  ever-green  trees. 

Of  which  there  are  3  Species  ;  1.  The 
common  ftrawberry-tree.  2.  The  ftraw¬ 
berry-tree  with  longer  flowers,  and  egg- 
lliaped  fruit  ;  and  3.  The  ftrawberry-tree 
with  double  flowers. 

This  tree  has  its  name  from  the  refem- 
blance  the  fruit  bears  to  that  of  a  flraw- 
berry,  but  is  of  an  anftere  four  tafte. 

The  time  of  this  fruit  being  ripe  is  in 
the  months  of  Odlober  and  November ; 
at  which  feafon  the  flowers  are  blown  fof 
the  next  year’s  fruit  ;  fo  that  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  is  one  whole  year. 

The  bell  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees, 
fays  Mr.  Miller,  is  by  (owing  their  feeds, 
which  lliould  be  preferved  in  dry  land,  till 

March  ; 
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'March  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  fow 
•them  upon  a  very  moderate  ■  hot  bed, 
•(which  greatly  promotes'  their  vegeta- 
•tiovv)*  covering  it  about  a  quarter  ot  an 
inch  with  tight  earth,  and  icreening  it 
from  frofts,  or. great  rains.  Towards  the  ' 
latter  end  of  -April  your  young  plants  will 
appear;  you -mult  therefore  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and 'give  them  frequent 
waterings,  as  the  foal  or  may  require* -1 
and  i hade  them- in  hot  weather  ;  and  if 
-your  plants  have  donr'wefl, •  they  will  be, 
•by  autumn, 'about  five  or  fix  inches  h.fgh 
hrrf  as  thefe'  trees  are  foubjedV-  to  receive 
damage  from -fro  if  s',  efpecially  while  they 
are- young,- you  muff  hoop  the  'bed  over, 
that  when  bad  weather  comes,  vou  mav 
•cover  it  with  mats  and  ft  raw  to  keep  out 
the  fro  ft. 

The  beginning  of  April  following  you 
mav  tracitplant  theft  trees,  '  each  into  a 
dfmali  pdt  ;  but,  in  doing  of  this,  be  very 
careful  to  take  them  up  with  •  as  much 
earth  to  their  foots  as  polfible ;  for  they' 
are  bad  rooting  plants,  and  very  fubjedt 
•to- mi  fear  ry  on  being  removed;  and  it  is 
•for  this'  re  a  fo  n  I  advifte  their  being  put 
into  finall  pots  :  for  when  thev  have  fill¬ 
ed  the-  pot  with  roots,  they  may  be  turned 
out  into,  large  pots,  or  the  open  ground, 
without  any  hazard  of  their  dying. 

When  you  have  put  your  young  plants 
into  ■  the  final)  pot',  yob  fhould  plunge 
them  into'-  another  verv  moderate  hot- bed, 
■to  encourage  their  taking  new  root,  (had¬ 
ing  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of 
the'davV  and  giving  them  water  as  thev 
jnay  require ;  in'  this  bed  it;  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  let  the  pots  remain  moll  part  of  the 
fumraer  ;  -  for  if  the  pots  are  taken  out, 
*md  let  upon  the  ground,  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  fize  will  occalion  the  earth  to  tlrv 
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jo  faft*,'  chat-  watering'  will  lcarce  preterve  : 
your  trees  alive ;  but  if  they  "are  kept 
growing  all  the  fummer,  they  will' be  near 
a  foot  high  bv  the  next  autumn:  but  it 
wft!  be  advifeable  to  fereen  thefti  from  the 
Toft  during  their  continuance  in  pots,  by 
plunging  them  into  the  ground  in  a  warm 
place,  and  covering  them  with  mats  in 
k-a  i  weather.  '  •  -  1 

■vV  hen  vour  trees  are  grown  to  three  or 
four  feet  high,  you  may  (hake  them  out 
of  the  pots  into  the  open  ground,  where 
the  v  are  to  remain:  but  this  ihould  l->e 
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done  in  April,  that  thev  may  have  taken 
good  root  before  the  winter,  which  would 
he  apt  to  damage  them  if  newly  planted. 
Miller’s  Dici. 

ARCANUM,  a  ft- c ret,  generally-  ufed 
to'.i mpl  v  a  remexlv,  whore  compofition.  is 
concealed,  to  increafe  its  value. 
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ARC  A  CORDIS,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  pericardium.  See  Pericar¬ 
dium. 

ARCH,  in  geometrvj  fome  part  of  a 
■curve,  intercepted  between  two  points. 

ARCH  of  a  Circle  is  a  part  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference. 

v  Equal  ARCHES,  tbofe  which  contain 
the  fame  number  of  degrees,  and  are  cut 
'from  the  fame  circle. 

Similar  ARCPIES,  thofo  which  contain 
the  fame  number  of  degrees,  but  cut  from 
unequal  circles. 

Diurnal  ARCH,  in-  aftronomv,  that 
part  of  a  circle  which  is  deferibed  bv  any 
heavenly  objedt  between  us  riling  and  fet- 
fting. 

Ndclu/nal  ARCH,  that  part  of  a  cir¬ 
cle- dei'cri  bed  by  a  heavenly  object  between 
its  letting  and  riling.  The  diurnal  and 
its  fucceeding  noffurnal  arch  are  together 
equal  to  a  whole  circle. 

ARCH  of  Prcgrefjio or  DircFrioi /,  the 
afeh  of  the  zodiac,-  which  a  planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  pafs  over  when  it  moves  in  con- 
fequentia,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns. 

ARCH  of  Retrogrcuiatiotiy  an  arch  of 
the  zodiac  defcribecl  by  a  planet,  while  it 
is  retrograde,  or  its  motion  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  figns. 

ARCH  of  V'tf.on ,  an  arch  of  an  azi¬ 
muth  circle,  intercepted  between  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  lun,  after  its  fetting,  and  the 
horizon,  when  a  liar,  before  hid  in  his 
rays,  begins  to  appear  again. 

ARCH,  in  architecture,  a  concave 
building,  created  on  a  mould  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  for  fuppoiting  fome 
flructure. 

Arches  are  either  circular,  elliptical, 
or  ftraight,  as  they  are  improperly  called 
by  workmen-. 

Circular  ARCHES  are  of  three  kinds, 
femicircular  arches,  icheme  arches,  and 
arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  point. 

Semicircular  ARCHES  have  their  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  middle  of  the  lines  drawn  from 
one  foot  to  the  other. 

Scheme  or  Skene  ARCHES  are  lefs  than 
a  femicirde,  fome  containing  ninety, 
and  others  only  feventv  degrees. 

ARCHES  of  the  third  and  fourth  Pointy 
confift  of  two  arc!  es  of  a  circle,  meet¬ 
ing  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  being  drawn 
from  the  cfivifion  of  ,  a  chord  into  three  or 
four  parts  at  pleafure. 

Elliptical  ARCHES  confift  of  femi- 
ellipfes,  and  have  commonly  kev-ftoncs 
and  impofts.  They  arc  ufually  defcribecl 
bv  workmen  on  three  centers. 


Straight 
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Sira'.rbt  ARCHES  are  thofe  u fed  over 
doors  and  windows,  having  plain  ftraight 
edge?.,,  both  '.above:  and.  below, ,  pa  railed  to 
each  other  p,  but  both  the  ends  and  .joints-’ 
point  towards  a  center.  See  Bridge. 

A  ^  4.  -  ,  .  -  •  «  ■* 

Triumphal  ARCH,  a  ftately  gate  qf  a. 
fernicircular  form,  adorned  with  lculptufe^. 
inkfiptions,  &c.  erected  in  honour  at 
thofe  who  have  defer ved  a  triumph.  •  ■'  ^ 

ARCH-ANGEL,  in  theology,  an.  ili- 
tel  left.ua  1  being,  or  angel  of  the  iecoiui 
order  in  the  celeftial  .hierarchy. 

ARCHANGEL,  in  botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  lamium.  See  La miu m. 

ARCH-BISHOP,  a  prelate  that  has 
fevera!  fu  drag  an  bifhops  under  him. 

Though  bilbops,  in  the  primitive  church, 
were  all  veiled  with  the  tVme  office  and 
authority,  yet,  as  Chriftjanily  incrcafed, 
it  was  found  neceiiarv  to  enlarge  the  opT- 
copal  power:  therefore,  as .  before  -there 
was  commonly  a  hi  {bop  placed  in  every 
great  city,  fo  now,  in  every  metropolis, 
as  the  Romans  called  it,  or  mother-city, 
of  every  province,  wherein  were  courts  . 
of  civil  judicature,  there  was  a  metropo¬ 
litan,  or  archbiihop,  who.  had  ccclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdiftion  over  ail  the  bilhops  of 
that  province.  IJ«s  jurifdiftion  Confided  in 
ordaining,  or  ratifying.  the  eleftionsand 
ordinations  of  all -other  «bifh  ops  ;  and  once 
a  year  he  was  to  fummon  them  all  to  a 
fynod,  in  which  he  prefided,  to’ enquire 
into  their  conduft,  to  cenfure  with  fuf- 
penfion,  or  deprivation,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  caufes  between  contending-  bi¬ 
lbops.  . 

The  firft  eftablifiiment  of  archbdhop- 
rics  in  England,  fays  Bede,  was,  in  the 
time  of  Lucius,  fa  id  to  be  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  king  of  England;  who,  after  the  ■ 
converfion  ot  his  fubjefts,  erefted  three 
archbilhoprics,  in  London,  York,  and 
LandaiT,  then  called-Caerleon.  The  dig¬ 
nity  of  archbifhop  continued  in  the  fee  of 
London  .180  years,  when  it  was  tranfiatecl 
to  Canterbury,  where  it  has  continued 
ever  lince.  York  remains  a  reetropoliti- 
cal  fee  to  this  day.  The  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury  is  ftiled  “  Primate  and  Metro-  , 
il  politan  of  all  England  and  the  1 
archbiihop  of  York,  “  Primate  and  Me- 
u  tropobtan  of  England.’’ 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclefiaftica!  dig¬ 
nitary,  or  olficer,  next  to  a  bilhop,  whole 
cilice  extends  over  part,  or  fometimes  the 
whole  diacefe.  There  are  fixty  archdea¬ 
cons  in  England,  who  vifit  the  parilhes 
fubjeft  to  their  juriftliftion,  enquire  into 
the  repairs  of  churches,  reform  abides, 
fufpend)  excommunicate,  <Scc,  And  in 
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many  places,  incluft  clerks  into  their  be** 
aeficos.  ■  ■  -  _  1  •'  - 

■■■  AllCH-PlTKE,  a  title  given- to- dukes 
of  a  greater  authority  and  power  than  other 
.dukes. 

-  ARCHER,  in  the  qncient  military  arrj 
a  perform  who  fought  with  a. •bow.  and  at-* 
rows. 

*  ARCHES,,  or  Court  of  ARCHES,  tit*  - 
.fupreme  court.. belonging  to  the  archbiihop 
c£  Canterbury,  t.o  which  appeals  .lie.  framr 
all  the.  inferior  courts  within,  ft  is  province* 

'  ARCHETYPE,  .the^-igi-nal  model  <1 
x-  work,,  which  is  copied  .after  to  make' 
another  like  jt.  . 

\  This,  term  is  ufe'd  by.minteis  to  figo’ify- 
the  ftandaixi  weight  by  which  the  others’ 
are  adjufted.  *  *■  ■  -  «,J  -  * 

ARCHIL,  Archill «■,  in.  "botany  a  whi*: 
tilh  mofs  growing  upon  rocks  in  the  Ca¬ 
nary  and  Cape  Verd  .Jfiands,  and  which 
yiekl-s  a  rich  purple'tinfture,  fugitive  in¬ 
deed, _  but  extremely  beautiful. 

;  The  dyers  do  not  often  ufe  this. drug 
by  itfelf,  on  account  of  its  dearnefs  and 
the  perilhablenels  of  ■  its  beauty*.  The' 
chief  ufe  they  make  of  it  is,  forgiving 
a  blood  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &e*' 
This  iseftefted  by  palling  the  dying  cloth' 
or  lilk  through  hot  water,  lightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  archil.  The  'bloom  thus 
communicated  Toon  decays  upon  exposure1' 
to  the  air.  Mr.  Hel-lot  informs  v.s,  that 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  lolution  of 
tin,  this  drug  gives  a  durable  'dye  ;  that 
its  colour  is  at  the-. fame  time:  changed 
towards  a  leader  ;  and  that  it  is  the  more 
permanent,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  the 
•  more  from  its  natural  colour.  .  - 

It  is  remarkable  a  faint  inn  of  archil  lit 
.water,  applied  on  cold  marble,  ftains  it 
of  a, beautiful  violet  or  purplifh-blu-e colour, 
far  more  durable  than  the'colour  which  it’ 
communicates  to  other  bodies. 

ARC H I LOC  HI  A  N,  a  term  in  poetry, 
applied  to  a  fpecies  of  verfe  invented  by 
Archilochus*  ThefeverfcS  con  fill  of  fe-  -- 
ven  feet,  the  four  firlt  of  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  daftyls,-  though  fometimes fpondees, 
and  the  three  laft  trochees. 
-ARCHIPELAGO,  in  geography,  a 
general  name  for  a  fea:*' interrupted  with 
a  great  number  of  i Hands'.  The  moil:  ce¬ 
lebrated  Archipelago,  and  th-at  to  which 
the  name  is  in  tome  meafore  appropriated, 
lies  in  the  fet between  the  coafis  of  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Afia.  - 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  fkilied  in  ar- 
chitefture,  who  not  only  draws  the  plans- 
of  edifices,  but  alfo  fuperintehds  and  di¬ 
rects  the  artificers.' 

ARC  HI  TEC*- 
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.  ARCHITECTONIC,  fomcthin;  en- 
•lowed  with  the  power  and  fkill  ot  build¬ 
ing,  or  calculated  to  adult  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

ARCHITECT  .  TE,  the  art  or  fcience 
of  erecting  edifices',  either  fur  habitation 
er  defence.  4 

Architecture,  is  doubftefs,.  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was,  perhaps,  preceded  on¬ 
ly  !>y  agriculture  iit'clf-  Hence  Theodore 
calls  the  latter  the  elded  filler  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  exccffive  heats  of  dimmer 
anu  leverity  of  winter,  the  inconvenience 
®f  rain,  the  violence  of  wind,  ioon.  in* 
ftruCted  mankind  to  feek  for  ihclter,  and 
provide  thcmfelves  with  proper  retreats  to 
defend  themfelves  againit  the  inclemencies 
cf  the  weather.  But  thefe  at  fil'd  were 
only  Email  huts,  built  very  rudely  with 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  very  in¬ 
differently  covered.  In  the  time  of 
Vitruvius,  they  1  hewed  at  Athens,  as  a 
curious  relic  of  antiquity,  the  roof  of  the 
Areopagus,  made  of  clay  ;  and  at  Rome, 
in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  the  cottage 
«f  Romulus  thatched  with  draw. 

After  thefe  rude  eifavs,  buildings  of 
wood  were  introduced,  and  thele  fuggelled 
she  ideas  of  columns  and  architraves*  The 
columns  were  modelled  from  the  trees  ufed 
to  lupport  the  roof  and  the  architrave  from 
the  large  beam  laid  between  the  columns 
and  the  roof. 

But,  the  workmen  became  every  day 
more  indudrious  and  more  expert.  In¬ 
stead  of  thofe  flight  huts,  with  which 
they  were  at  fird  contented,  they 
began  to  erect  walls  of  done  and  brick 
upon  folid  foundations,  and  to  cover  them 
with  boards  and  tiles.  In  procefs  of  time, 
their  reflections,  founded  on  experience, 
led  them  to  difeover  the  jufc  rules  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

Moles  tells  us  that  Cain  built  a  city  ; 
and  hence  we  learn  both  the  time  when, 
and  place  where,  architecture  had  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Ada  was  therefore  the  cradle  of  ar¬ 
chitecture;  there  it  had  its  biith,  and 
there  it  attained  a  confklerable  degree  of 
perfection  ;  and  thence  it  fpread  into  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Babylon  and  Nine- 
vah,  the  larged  and  mod  magnificent  ci¬ 
ties  in  hidory,  were  built  by  Nimre 
the  grandfon  of  Noah,  and  the  frit  of 
conquerors.  They  were  pot  indeed  at  fird 
carried  to  that  prodigious  magnificence 
■which  afterwards  adomilied  the  world ; 
but  they  were  very  large  and  extenfive. 
It  is  indeed  a- misfortune  that  not  one  f.n- 
gle  tpeatife  written  by  the  Greeks  upon 
architecture,.  has  reached  our  hands.  The 
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only  books  we  have  of  theirs  upon  this 
fubjeef,  are  the  druflures  of  thofe  untient 
mailers  dill  lubfiding,  whole  beauty  is 
univerfally  acknowledged;  and  which 
have  been  the  admiration  ot  all  good 
judges.  Thefe  ftrudures  are  fuperior  to 
all  the  precepts  they  could  have  left -us  j 
as  practice  in  overv  thing  infinitely  ex¬ 
cels'  theory*  1  he  Romans  borrowed  the 
art  from  the  Greeks,  and  under  Au- 
guilus,  when  good  talle  univcrlally  pre¬ 
vailed,  carried  it  to  a  great  degree  ot  per¬ 
fection.  But  it  fell  with  the  wefternem- 
pi  re,  and  was  not  recovered  for  the  lpaee 
of  twelve  centuries.  In  the  two  lad  cen¬ 
turies,  the  architects  of  Italy,  England, 
and  France,  employed  themfelves  wholly 
m  retrieving  'tie  primitive  ftmplicity  and 
beauty  of  ancient  architecture  ;  and  io 
'  far  fucceeded,  that  our  churches,  palaces. 
Sec.  are  now  built  after  the  models  of  an- 
'  tiquitv.  Hence  every  thing  is,  or  Jhould 
be,  proportioned  to  the  bulk,  llrength, 
delicacy,  richnefs,  or  fimpheity  defiled  p 
and  confequently  a  diftcrent  proportion 
observed  in  the  various  members  of  the 
edifice.  In  thele  different  proportions 
confid  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  all 
invented  at  different  times  aful  on  differ¬ 
ent  occafions.  Thefe  are  called  the  1  ul- 
can,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
pofi te.  See  Order* 

Architecture  is  divided  into  civil,  mi¬ 
litary,  and  naval. 

Civil  ARCHITECTURE  teaches  the 
method  <3f  erecting  buildings,  as  palaces, 
churches,  private  houfes,  Ike.  and  the 
rules  to  he  obferved  are  lolidity,  con¬ 
venience,  and  beauty  ;  order,  ditpofition, 
proportion,  decorum,  and  ceconortiy.  So¬ 
lidity  implies  the  choice  of  a  good  foun¬ 
dation,  and  found  materials  ;  convenience 
v  confids  in  io  ordering  the  parts  of  an  edi¬ 
fice  that  they  may  not  embarrafs  one  ano- 
ther  ;  beauty  is  that  agreeable  form  and 
pleahng  appearance  which  it  exhibits  to 
the  eye  of  the  fpeffator  ;  order  gives  every 
part  of  the  building  a  convenient  fixe  * 
and  the  difpofition  is  the  agreeable  union 
of  all  the  parts.  Proportion  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  all  the  work  has  to  its  parts, 
and  which  every  one  feparateiy  hath  to 
the  whole  ;  decorum  teaches  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  have  a  regard  to  defign,  cudom, 
and  nature  ;  and  economy,  to  conhdcr 
the  vxpence,  in  order  lo  regulate  the  form 
and  manner  ot  the  fabric.  1  he  only  en¬ 
tire  piece  upon  architecture  among  the 
ancients  is  that  ot  Vitruvius  :  and  the 
mod  celebrated  of  thofe  who  have  written 
on  that  iubjeft  fiuce  his  time,  are,  Bap- 
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tifta,  Alberti,  Palladio,  Scammozi,  Blon¬ 
de!,  Goldman,  Perraulf,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  Sturminus,-  Ware,  and  Wolfius. 

Military  ARCHITECTURE,  is  what 
is  generally  called  fortification.  See  For- 

TIFICAT  ION. 

Naval  ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of 
building  ihips.  See  Ship-building. 

Counterfeit  ARCHITECTURE,  that 
which  confifts  of  projections,  painted  ei¬ 
ther  in  claro  obfeuro,  or  in  colours  imitat¬ 
ing  marble. 

ARCHITECTURE  in  Per/petfive,  a 
fort  of  building,  wherein  the  members  are 
of  different  modules,  and  diminiih  pro¬ 
portionally  to  their  diftance,  in  order  to 
make  the  ftrudture  appear  longer  to  the 
view  than  it  really  is. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  archite&ure,  that 
part  of  the  order  of  columns,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  capital.  It  has  its 
name  from  representing  the  principal  beam 
in  a  timber  building.  This  member  when 
placed  over  the  chimnevy  is  called  the  • 
mantle-piece  ;  and  when  over  a  door  or 
window,  the  hyperthyron. 

ARCHIVE,'  or  ARCHIVES,  an  a- 
partment  in  which  the  records,  charters, 
dnd  papers  of  a  Rate  or  community,  are  de- 
pofited . 

ARCHMARSHAL,  the  grand  mar- 
fhal  of  the  empire  ;  a  dignity  belonging 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

ARCHTREASURER,  the  grand  trea- 
Purer  of  the  German  empire  ;  a  dignity 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic, 
king  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  alfo  claimed 
by  the  eledlor  palatine. 

ARCTIC,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  north-pole,  and  alfo  to  a 
fmall  circle  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  2,3°  30'  diftant  from  the 
north  pole.  See  Pole  and  Sphere. 

Ai’ICTOPHYLAX,  in  aftronomy,  the 
name  of  a  conftellation  otherwiie  called 
Bootes.  See  Bootes. 

ARCTURUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude  in  the  fkirt  of  Bootes. 
Its  longitude  is  20°  58'  2"  of  ,  and  its 
latitude  3C>  57'  o"  N. 

ARCUTIO,  the  name  of  a  machine 
confifting  of  a  board  covered  with  hoops, 
ufed  by  the  nurfes  of  Florence,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  child  from  being  overlaid.  Every 
nurfe  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  ar- 
cutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

ARDASSES,  in  commerce,  the  coarfeft 
of  all  the  filks  brought  from  Perfia. 

ARDEA,  the  heron,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  genus  of  long  beaked  birds  ;  diftm- 
guiihed  from  all  others  by  'haying  the 
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middle  toe  of  each  foot  ferrated,  or  jag- 
ged,  with  a  feries  of  lcales  on  its  outer 
fide. 

ARDENT,  fomethiiig  hot,  or  as  it 
were  burning. 

ARDENT  Fever,  a.  violent  burning 
fever.  See  Fever. 

ARDENT  Spirits ,  thofe  fpirits  diftilled 
from  fermented  vegetables  ;  16  called  be- 
caufe  they  ealily  take  fire  and  burn. 

AREA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  plain 
furface  whereon  we  walk,  &c. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  fignifies  a 
threftiing-flbor,  <kc. 

AREA,  in  geometry,  the  fuperficial 
content  of  any  figure.  Thus  if  a  figure, 
ex.  gr.  a  field  be  in  form  of  a  iquare, 
and  its  fide  be  30  feet  long,  its  area  is 
faid  to  be  906  fquare  feet,  or  it  contains 
900  little  fquare-s,  each  a  foot  every  wav. 
For  the  method  of  finding  the  areas  of 
figures,  fee  each  under  its  refpediive 
name, 

AREA,  in  aftronomy,  the  fpaces  which 
revolving  bodies  deferibe  by  means  of  rays 
drawn  to  the  center  of  force. 

ARENA,  in  antiquity,  the  place  where 
the  gladiators,  See.  fought  ;  fo  called 
from  its  being  always  covered  with  fund, 
to  conceal  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat, 
from  the  view  of  the  people. 

AREOPAGUS,  a  fenate  or  fovereign 
court,  held  on  Mars’s  Hill  near  Athens, 
famous  for  the  juftice  and  impartiality,  of 
its  decrees.  Theif  power  was  very  great  ; 
they  had  the  difpofal  and  management 
of  the  public  funds  ;  the  care  of  all  the 
young  men  in  the  city  particularly  be¬ 
longed  to  them,  and  them  power  extended 
to  all  ages  and  fexes.  Two  things  are 
very  remarkable  the  firft,  that  they  fat 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  they 
heard  and  determined  all  caufes  in  the- 
dark,  that,  by  feeing  neither  of  the  par¬ 
ties  their  judgment  might  remain  un¬ 
biased. 

-■V-  ARETHUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and 
companion  of  Diana,  who  changed  her 
into  a  fountain  to  deliver  her  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  her  lover  Alpheus. 

ARETIN  (Guido)  a  Benedictine 
monk,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  be¬ 
came  famous  for  diforvering  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  learning  mui$  by  the  fix  notes, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  J'ol,  la.  Upon  this  fubjedt 
he  publilhed  a  book  intitled  Micrologus , 
and  a  Letter,  wliich  has  been  inferred 
by  cardinal  Baromus  in  his  Annals,  un¬ 
der  the  year  1022. 

A  a  ARGE- 
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aiigemone,  in  botany,  the  thorny 

Mexican  poppy,  a  genus  ot’  plants  with 
jrol'aceous  flowers,  and  a  unilocular  cap- 
fule  for  its  fruit. 

ARGEN  T,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour 
In  the  coats  of  arms  of  gentlemen,  knights, 
and  baronets  ;  the  white  in  the  arms  of 
fovereign  princes,  being  called  Iona  ;  anu 
that  in  the  arms  of  the  nobility,  pearl. 
This  is  exprefled,  in  engraving,  by  the 
parts  being  left  plain,  without  any  flroke 
from  the  engraver. 

_  ARGENTARIA  CRETA,  in  natural 
hiftory,  an  earth  perfectly  white  and  pure, 
found  in  Pruliia,  and  greatly  elteemed  for 
cleaning  plate. 

ARGENTINA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
ftame  of  a  filh  found  in  fcveral  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  principal  mark  that  diftinguifhes 
It  from  other  ftfh,  is  the  air  bladder, 
Which  is  conical  at  both  ends,  and  out¬ 
wardly  looks  as  if  covered  with  polilhed 
ftiining  leaf  filver.  This  is  made  ufe  of 
to  counterfeit  pearls.  It  is  often  brought 
to  the  filh  markets  at  Rome. 

ARGENTINA,  filver-weed  or  wild 
tanfy,  in  botany,  a  low  creeping  plant, 
with  winged  leaves,  It  is  perennial  ; 
common  by  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  in 
moift  uncultivated  places  ;  and  flowers  in 
June. 

The  leaves  of  argentina  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  looked  upon  as  ftrong  aftringcnts, 
and  recommended  as  fuch  in  fluxes  and 
licemorrhages  ;  but  in  faft,  this  aftrin- 
gency  is  very  wreak.  The  fpiritous  extract 
is  ftronger  than  the  watery,  and  propor- 
tionably  fmaller  in  quantity. 

ARGO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fbip 
wherein  Jafon  and  the  reft  of  the  Thef- 
falian  and  Argive  heroes  failed  to  Chol- 
chis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  This  lhip 
Is  faid  to  have  had  fifty  oars,  and  to  have 
been  fifty  feet  in  length. 

*  ARGONAUTS,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  moft  diftinguilhed  youths  of  Greece, 
who  accompanied  Jafon  in  his  expedition 
to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  names  or  number  of 
thefe  youths  ;  however,  the  principal 
were  Ancams,  Idmon,  Orpheus,  Augias, 
Calais,  Zethus,  Cafior,  Pollux,  Tiphys, 
and  Lynceus  ;  it  is  ^lfo  faid,  that  Her¬ 
cules  was  with  them. 

ARGO  Navis,  or  the  lhip,  in  aftrono- 
#ny,  is  the  name  of  a  conftcllation  of 
fixed  ftars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 
The  number  of  ftars  is  8  in  Ptolemv’s  ca¬ 
talogue ;  in  Tycho’s  II  ;  and  Mr.  Flam- 
stead’s  25. 
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ARGOL,  red  tartar.  See  Tartar. 

ARGUMENT,  Argumcntum ,  in  rhe* 
tone  and  logic,  an  inference  drawn  from 
premifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indifput- 
able  or  at  leaft  highly  probable. 

ARGUMENT,  inaftronomy,  a  known 
arch,  by  the  afliftance  of  which  we  leek 
another  unknown.  Thus  the  argument 
of  the  moon’s  latitude  is  her  diftance  from 
the  node. 

ARGUMENT,  the  abridgement  or 
heads  of  a  book,  chapter,  poem,  &c. 

ARGUMENTATION,  the  adl  of  ar¬ 
guing  ;  and  the  manner  of  framing  argu¬ 
ments. 

ARGUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
or  an  uncommon  ferpent,  found  in  Gui¬ 
nea  ;  and  fo  called  from  its  being  covered 
with  fpots  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  rc- 
fembling  eyes. 

*  ARGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fi>n 
of  Ariftor,  was  faid  to  have  had  an  hun¬ 
dred  eyes,  fifty  of  which  were  always 
open.  Juno  made  choice  ol  him  to  guard 
Io,  whom  he  had  transformed  into  a  white 
heifer  ;  but  Jupiter  pitying  Io,  for  being 
fo  clolely  confined,  fent  Mercury,  who, 
with  his  flute,  charmed  Argus  to  lleep, 
fealed  up  his  eyes  with  his  caduceus,  and 
cut  ofl'his  head  :  Juno  to  reward  his  fi¬ 
delity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock,  and 
placed  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

ARGUS  is  all'o  the  name  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  lliell,  about  three  inches  long,  two 
in  diameter,  and  lomewhat  lefs  in  height.  . 
It  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  round 
fpots,  like  eyes,  from  whence  it  has  it’s 
name.  It  is  brought  from  Africa  and  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

*  ARGYLLSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  a 
mountainous  country,  thy  inhabitants  liv¬ 
ing  moltly  by  grazing  of  cattle,  hunting, 
and  Hilling.  The  coaft  is  full  of  high 
rocks  and  black  mountains,  covered  with 
heath.  It  has  a  provincial  fynod,  contain¬ 
ing  five  Prelbyteries,  and  forty-nine  pa- 
riihes.  This  Ih ire  makes  part  of  the 
Highlands,  and  has  the  Irilh-Sea  and 
frith  of  Clyde  on  the  fouth,  Perth  1  hire  on 
the  eaft,  Lochaber  on  the  north-eaft,  and 
fcveral  illands  on  the  north-weft. 

*  ARGYRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
nymph  beloved  by  Solemnus,  but  he  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  fupport  her  cruelty,  died 
of  grief ;  on  which  Venus  changed  him 
into  a  fountain  that  bore  the  nymph’s 
name,  whofe  waters  had  fuch  an  etf'edt 
as  to  make  thofe  who  bathed  in  it  im¬ 
mediately  forget  their  miftreffes. 

*  ARIADNE,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who 
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having  Fallen  deeply  in  love  with  The- 
feus,  ihe  gave  him  a  clue,  by  which  he 
efcaped  out  of  the  labyrinth,  after  he  had 
k'lled  the  Minotaur,  and  carried  his  fair 
deliverer  to  the  ille  of  Naxos,  where  he 
ungratefully  left  her  pregnant.  But  Bac¬ 
chus  afterwards  coming  thither,  fell  paffi- 
onately  in  love  with  her,  married  her, 
and  as  a  teftimony  of  his  attention,  placed 
the  crown  Ihe  wore  as  a  conldellation  a- 
mong  the  liars. 

ARI-ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  a 
fe£t  of  heretics,  who  followed  the  opini* 
ons  of  Arius,  a  prelbyter  of  Alexandria. 
He  broached  his  hereby  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  Arians  de¬ 
nied  the  three  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity 
to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  averted  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not ;  that  he  was  created  in  time,  muta¬ 
ble  in  nature,  and,  like  the  angels,  liable 
to  fin  ;  and  that  being  united  to  human 
fielh,  he  fupplied  the  place  of  a  human 
foul,  and  confequently  was  fubjeft  to  fuf- 
fcrings  and  pain.  In  their  doxologies 
they  afcribed  “  Glory  to  the  Father, 
u  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
“  Ghoft.” 

ARIANISM,  the  doftrine  or  tenets  of 
the  Arians. 

ARIES,  the  ram,  in  afironomy,  a  con- 
ftellation  of  fixed  ftars,  drawn  on  the 
globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the 
firft  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
and  is  marked  thus  <yj. 

The  number  of  ftars  in  the  conftellation 
Aries,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  is  18  ;  in 
Tycho’s  7i  ;  and  in  Mr.  Flamllead’s  65. 

*  ARION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  horfe,  more  famous  in  poetic 
hiftory  than  Bucephalus  in  the  hiftory  of 
Alexander.  Authors  {peak  varioufiy  of 
his  origin,  though  he  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  produced  by  Neptune, 
and  nurfed  by  the  Nereids.  Hercules 
mounted  him  when  he  took  the  city  of 
Elis,  and  he  won  the  prize  for  racing  at 
the  Nemean  games. 

*  ARIOSTO  (LUDOVICO  or 
L  E  W  IS)  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  of  a  noble  family,  at  the  caftle 
of  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  in  the-  year 
1474.  He  translated  Several  pieces 
out  of  French  and  Spanish  into  Italian, 
wrote  Seven  Satires  and  five  comedies  ; 
but  his  Orlando  Furiofo,  which  he 
began  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  is  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  his 
works.  Failing  one  day  by  a  potter’s 
Shop,  he  heard  the  potter  uttering  a  Stanza 
out  of  the  OIrando  Furiofo,  which  he 
pronounced  in  fo  had  a  manner,  that  A- 
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riofto  being  vexed,  broke  with  his  Slick 
feveral  of  the  pots  which  Stood  expofed 
to  Sale.  The  potter  expostulated  with  him 
in  very  fevere  terms,  for  injuring  a  poor 
man  who  bad  never  injured  him.  “  Yes, 
“  you  have,  faid  Arioito,  and  I  have  not 
“  yet  Sufficiently  revenged  m  vfelf  upon  you 
u  tor  the  injury  you  have  done  me  to  my 
face."  He  was  however  of  an  affable, 
eafv,  and  condescending  temper.  His  at¬ 
tachment  to  poetry  did  not  prevent  his 
engaging  in  public  affairs,  for  be  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  embaffies  and  negociations  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Fer¬ 
rara  on  the  8th  of  Julv  t  ^59.  His  Orlando 
Furiofo  lias  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Huggins. 

ARISTA,  among  botanifts,  a  long 
needle -like  beard,  which  Stands  out  from 
the  hulk  of  a  grain  of  corn,  grafs,  See. 
It  is  alfo  called  awn. 

ARlSTfiFUS,  n  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  was  born  in 
Lybia,  and  brought  up  by  the  Nymphs. 
He  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  Aftceon.  It 
is  alfo  faid  that  he  found  out  the  art  of  ex¬ 
tracting  honey,  and  making  oil  and 
cheele  ;  and  that  for  his  fervices  to  man¬ 
kind,  the  Gods  placed  him  among  the 
ftars,  where  he  is  the  Aquarius  of  the 
Zodiac. 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged 
in  the  principal  perfons  of  the  State,  ei¬ 
ther  on  account  of  their  nobility,  their 
capacity,  or  their  probity. 

*  ARISTOPHANES,  the  celebrated 
Greek  comic  poet,  was  a  citizen  of  A- 
thens.  He  expofed  upon  the  Stage  the 
defigns  of  the  magistrates  and  generals  of 
the  Athenians,  with  great  wit  and  Seve¬ 
rity.  He  flourished  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  years  before  the  Christian 
aeva  ;  was  cotemporary  with  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Euripides,  and  compofbd  above 
fifty  comedies,  of  which,  only  eleven  ara 
now  extant  :  thefe  abound  with  the  molt 
refined  and  delicate  wit. 

*  ARISTOTLE,  or  The  Philofopher, 
was  bom  at  Stagyra,  a  Small  city  of  Ma- 
cedon,  three  hundred  and  eighty  four 
vears  before  the  ChnShan  sera.  He  was 
at  firft  a  libertine,  and  commenced  Soldier  ; 
but  he  foon  determined  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  Study  of  philofophy,  and  therefore 
went  to  Athens,,  to  become  one  of  Plato’s 
difciples,,  and  foon  furpaffed  all  the  great 
men  in  Plato’s  fchool.  After  the  death  of 
Plato,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 
before  Chrift,  Ariftotle  retired  to  Atarnva, 
a  frnall  city  of  Myfia,  where  his  friend 

A  a  a  Hermias 
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He  rmias  reigned.  Thac  prince  gave  Kim 
his  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage,  Some 
years  after,  king  Philip  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  Ion  Alexander,  which 
office  he  enjoyed  eight  years,  when  he 
retired  to  Athens,  where  he  let  up  his 
fchool,  and  the  magistrates  giving  him  the 
Lycteum,  he  there  taught  philofophy  to 
his  dilciples  while  he  was  walking  with 
them  ;  from  whence  his  felt  obtained  the 
name  of  Peripatetics.  At  length  Eury- 
medon,  the  prieft  of  Ceres,  accufed  A- 
nftotle  ol  impiety,  when  being  afraid  of 
fnffe  ring  the  fate  of  Socrates,  he  retired 
to  Chalets,  where  he  died,  aged  fi-xty- 
three.  Some  affert  that  he  poitoned  him- 
felf,  others  that  he  died  or  the  colic,  and 
others,  that  he  leapt  into  the  Euripus,  be- 
■caufe  he  could  not  difeover  the  caufe  of 
its  ebbing  and  flowing.  Ke  left  a  daughter 
by  Pythias,  who  was  married  to  a  grandfon 
oi  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta  ;  and  he  had 
by  a  concubine,  a  l'on  named  Nicomachus. 
AriAotle  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  courts  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  for  philoiophy  was  far  from  ren¬ 
dering  him  of  a  morofe  and  favage  dif- 
pefition  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an 
honefl,  tender,  and  generous  friend.  A- 
riftotle  wrote  a  great  number  of  books, 
the  moll  efteeined  of  which,  are,  his 
Ethics,  his  Logic,  his  Hiftory  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  his  Poetics,  and  his  Rhetoric. 

There  were  many  who  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Arifto.tle  in  the  reigns  of  the 
twelve  Cxiars,  and  their  numbers  greatly 
encreafed  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 
Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  fir  ft  pro- 
feifor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at 
Rome,  being  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Lucius  Verus  ;  and  in  N  the  fucceeding 
ages,  the.  dolhines  of  Arillotle  prevailed 
among!!  almoll  all  the  men  of  letters. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  relating  to  the 
philofopher  Arillotle. 

ARISTOTELIAN  Philofophy ,  the 
philofophy  of  Arillotle,  fometimes  called 
the  peripatetic  philofophy. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  or  fcience  o.f 
computing  by  numbers. 

We  have  very  little  intelligence  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  invention  of  this  ineftimablc 
fcience.  Some  attribute  it  to  Seth,  others 
to  Noah,  and  the  Turks  to.  Enoch,  whom 
thev  call  Edris.  Ma«v  imagine  it  had  its 
nle  with  the  introduction  of  commerce, 
and  conlequently  fix  its  epocha  with  that  of 
the  Tyrians,  who  did  not  begin  toflourilh 
till  about  a  thouland  vears  after  the  flood. 
Jofephus  tells  us,  that  Abraham  taught 
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the  Egyptians  arithmetic  during  the  time 
of  his  lojourning  in  their  country  :  though 
Pliny  and  Strabo  lay,  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  gayeoccalion  to  their  inventing 
both  arithmetic  and  geometry.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  certain,  both  theie  feiences  were  held 
in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  their  prielts,  who  founded 
their  theology  on  them.  The  Greeks 
owed  their  knowledge  in  arithmetic  to  the 
Egyptians;  and  Pythagoras  built  his  phi¬ 
losophical  fyftem  upon  numbers,  affirming 
that  the  nature  of  numbers  extends  through 
the  whole  univerle,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  numbers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Dei  tv. 
The  ancient  arithmetic,  however,  fell 
far  lhort  of  the  modern  ;  their  notation 
was  very  imperfect,  and  confequentlv  the 
operations  abftrufe  and  tedious.  They 
wanted  the  cypher,  or  a  character  that  cif 
itffilf  fig nifies  nothing,  to  fill  up  a  place, 
and  change  the  value  of  their  numbers  in 
a  decuple  progreffion,  their  feries  extending' 
only  to  nine.  We  owe  cur  preferit  nota¬ 
tion  to  the  genius  of  the  eaftern  nitons, 
and  received  it  from  the  Arabians,  who 
learned  it  from  the  Indians.  But  when  or  > 
by  whom  it  was  invented  cannot  be  known. 
It  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  year 
1000,  and  in  Britain  before  1150. 

The  oldeft  treatife  extant  on  the  theory 
of  arithmetic  is  the  7th,  8th,  and  nth 
books  of  Euclid’s  Elements  :  where  he  has 
delivered  the  doCtrine  of  proportion,  and 
that  of  prime  and  compofite  numbers. 

After  the  Arabian  notation  was  known 
in  Europe,  we  find  many  writers  both  up¬ 
on  the  theory  and  pra&ice;  and  as  learn¬ 
ing  advanced,  fo  did  the  knowledge  of 
numbers,  which  by  degrees  received  great 
improvements. 

The  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
four,  namely,  addition,  fubtraftion,  mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  diviiion.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  rules 
contrived  for  facilitating  computations  of 
every  kind  ;  as  the  rule  of  proportion,  rule 
ot  three,  or  golden  rule,  the  rules  of  fel- 
lowlhip,  barter,  exchange,  intereft,  ex¬ 
traction  of  roots,  See.  which  the  reader 
will  find  under  the  feveral  heads  of  Fro- 
porrtion,  Fellowship,  Interest, 
Practice,  Sc c. 

Common  ARITHMETIC  comprehends, 
bclides  the  doCtrine  of  integers,  that  of 
broken  numbers,  or  frail  ion  5.  See 
Fraction-.  « 

ARITPIMETIC  of  Infinites ,  the  doe-, 
trine  of  infinite  leries.  See  Series. 

fyjlru- 
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Inftrumental  ARITHMETIC,  that 
which  is  performed  by  means  of  inftru- 
ments,  as  rules,  i'cales,  Napier’s  bones, 

&c. 

Literal  or  Specious  ARITHMETIC, 
that  performed  by  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  See  Algebra. 

Logtjlical  or  Sexagesimal  ARITHME¬ 
TIC,  the  doftrine  of  i’exagefimai  fractions. 
See  Sexagesimal. 

Universal  ARITHMETIC,  a  name 
given  by  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  to  algebra,  or 
the  calculation  of  quantities  in  general. 

Common  arithmetic  has  two  kinds  of 
principles;  the  hr  it  are  general  rules,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  characters  madeufe  of  to 
exprefs  numbers  :  -the  fecoud  are  rules 
which  depend  on  thefe  characters,  and 
are  properly  called  rules  of  arithmetic. 
The  former  contain  only  the  general  pro¬ 
perties  of  proportions,  and  take  place  uni- 
Verfally,  be  thefe  proportions  Hated  how 
they  will. 

J  i 

'  Hence  it  follows,  that  bv  noting  num¬ 
bers  by  general  expreflions,  though  they 
do  not  denote  one  number  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  we  may  form  certain  rules  relative  to 
operations,  which  may  be  performed  by 
numbers  fo  expreffed.  Thefe  rules  lhew 
the  refult  qt  one  or  more  operations  per¬ 
formed  by  numbers  expreffed  in  a  general 
manner,  and  in  the  molt  limple  method  ; 
and  this  refult  is  properly  nothing  more 
than  arithmetical  operation,  expreffed  in 
characters,  which  will  vary  according  to 
the  di  lie  rent  arithmetical  values  we  affign 
the  quantities  fubftituted  for  numbers. 

In  order  to  fet  this  idea  of  algebra  in  a 
clearer  light,  it  mav  not  b:  amifs  to  men- 
lion,  in  a  curfory  manner,  the  four  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  arithmetic,  Addition,  con- 
lifts  in  adding  any  numbers  propofed  into 
one  total,  without  any  other  operation, 
If  for  example,  it  were  required  to  add 
two  diflimilar  quantities  together,  as  a  and 
b,  we  fet  them  down  limply  -f-  b,  the 
refult  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
indication,  that  if  a  reprefents  -a  certain 
number,  and  b  another,  thefe  numbers 
mult  be  added  together:  The  expreffion 
a  -{-  b  i$  th  ’refore  nothing  more  than  an 
indication  of  ah  arithmetical  addition,  the 
lum  of  which  will  be  different,  according 
to  the  different  arithmetical  values  align¬ 
ed  to  a  and  b.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to 
add  3  a  to  3  a,  we  may  write  5  a  a  -f-  3  a] 
but  it  is  plain  that  this  may  be  expreffed  in 
a  more  fimple  manner:  viz.  8  a ;  and  con- 
fequentlv  the  arithmetical  operation  ihould 
be  expreffed  in  that  manner. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  addition  in  alge- 
iffa  exprelies  the  lum  or  aggregate  of  leve- 
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ral  numbers,  generally  in  the  mod  fimple 
manner,  and  laves  the  arithmetician  as 
much  labour  as  poffible. 

In  fubtraCtion,  the  thin  g  is  the  fame  ; 
for  if  it  be  required  to  fubtratl  b  from  <•?,  we 
write  a — b  ;  bccaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  ex- 
prels  this  operation  in  a  more  limple  man¬ 
ner  :  but  Ihould  it  be  required  to  fubtraft 
3  a  from  3  a,  it  would  beimproper  to 
Write  5  a  —  3  a  ;  becaufe,  if  a  had  any 
numerical  value,  it  would  occalion  the 
trouble  or  feveral  arithmetical  operations  ; 
but  limply  z  a,  which  is  more  convenient 
in  calculation. 

The  lame  thing  is  true  in  multiplication 
anddivifion.  If  we  would  multiply  a-\-bt 
|  by  c  -j-  d,  we  might  write  indifferently 
j  a  b  X  c  -f-  d,  or  a  c  .}-  b  c  -f-  a  d  -|-  b  d; 

\  though  the  lirft  method  l’eems  the  more 
j  proper,  becaufe  it  requires  fewer  arithme¬ 
tical  operations  :  in  the  former  there  are 
only  two  additions  and  one  multiplication 
neceffary ;  in  the  latter,  three  additions 
and  four  multiplications.  But  if  it  ihould 
be  required  to  multiply  3  a  by  3  a ,  we 
Ihould  write  15  a,  and  not  5  a  x  3  «  ; 
becaufe  the  firlt  has  only  two  arithmetical 
operations,  and  the  fecond  three.  In  the 
fanre  manner,  to  multipiv  a-\-b  by  a~—by 
we  ihould  write  c  a — -  bb  ;  becaufe  this 
reiult  would  be  more  commodious  than 
aa  +  a  b  —  i>  b,  and  at  the  fame  time  fur  - 
nifties  an  ufelyl  theerem,  namelv,  that  the 
product  refusing  from  the  lum  of  two  num¬ 
bers,  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the 
fame  numbers,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  their  lquares. 
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we  Ihould  fet  down  limply  4  a  :  but  to  ex- 
prels  the  divilion  of  a  b  by  c  d,  we  muff. 
a  b 

write  — •;  becaufe  a  more  fimple  exnrcf- 

r  ei 

lion  cannot  be  found. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Ifaae  New¬ 
ton  was  in  the  right  to  call  algebra  univer- 
fal  arithmetic  ;  becaufe  it  exhibits  all  the 
general  and  common  rules  of  eveiy 
kind  of  arithmetic,  in  a  more  clear,  con- 
c:fe,  ami  limple  method.  Rut  it  may  be 
alked,  why  wc  Ihould  have  recourfc  to  per¬ 
plexity  ?  In  all  arithmetical  queftions  the 
numbers  are  expreffed  ;  of  what  ufe  there¬ 
fore  can  it  be  to  give  them  a  literal  expref¬ 
fion  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy  :  thefe  are  quef¬ 
tions  far  more  complicated  ;  and  in  the  lo- 
lution  of  thefe  we  are  obliged  to  form  com¬ 
binations,  of  which  the  number  or  num¬ 
bers  fought  muff  form  a  part.  We  muff 
therefore  be  poffeffed  ot  an  art,  whereby 
we  may  rcprelent  thefe  combinations  with¬ 
out 
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out  knowing  the  number  fought;  and 
consequently  exprefs  the  numbers  by 
characters  not  numerical:  becaufe  it 
would  be  very  improper  and  inconvenient 
to  exprefs  an  unknown  number  by  a  nu¬ 
merical  character,  which  we  had  no  rea- 
Jon  to  expect  would  be  its  real  value. 

ARITHMETICAL,  belonging  to,  or 
performed  by  arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICAL  Complement  of  a 
Logarithm,  Sine ,  ' Tangent ,  &c.  the  lum  or 
number  which  a  logarithm.  See.  wants  of 

IOjOOOOCO. 

ARITHMETICAL  Mean.  See  Mean. 
ARITHMETICAL  Progreffion.  See 
Prog  ression. 

ARK,  ARC,  or  ARCH.  See  the 

Article  Arch. 

ARK,  in  the  feripture  language,  a 
kind  of  veil'd,  made  by  the  command  of 
God  himfelf,  for  preferving  Noah  and  his 
family,  together  with  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals,  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 
The  ancients  inform  us,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  tiled  barks  made  of  bulrulhes  on  the 
Nile  ;  and  that  thefe  barks  were  of  an 
oblong  fquare  figure,  and  fo  light  as 
to  he  carried  by  a  jingle  man.  There 
is  gr.eat  reafon  to  think  that  Noah’s  ark 
was  made  in  the  form  of  thefe  Egyp¬ 
tian  boats,  but  of  an  infinitely  larger 
fize.  If  we  reckon  the  Hebrew  cubit  at 
20  inches  and  a  half,  Engiifh  mealure, 
the  length  of  the  ark,  mull:  have  been 
ci2  feet  6  inches  ;  its  breadth,  85  feet 
5  inches  ;  its  height,  51  feet  3  inches  ; 
and  its  whole  capacity,  or  hollow  part  of 
the  ark,  229822  feet  4  inches  nearly. 
The  covering  of  the  ark  had  doubtiefs 
ibmeth  ng  of  a  declivity,  in  order  to 
carry  oft  the  water  that  fell  upon  it.  The 
height  of  it  might  be  divided  into  four 
Rories,  allowing  three  cubits  and  a  half 
to  the  fin'd,  feven  to  the  fecond,  eight  to 
the  third,  and  five  and  a  half  to  the  fourth, 
and  leaving  the  remaining  five  cubits  of 
the  thirty  in  height  for  the  thicknefs  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  three  bridges  or 
floors  of  the  three  laid  Rories. 

The  number  of  brafts  which  muft  have 
entered  into  the  ark,  is  not  fo  great  as 
might  be  imagined.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  above  an  hundred  and  thirty 
fpecies  of  four-footed  bealfs  ;  nor  do  we 
know  of  a  greater  number  of  birds 
and  with  regard  to  reptiles  not  more  than 
thirty  fpecies.  We  know  only  fix  fpecies 
©r  beads  larger  than  an  horle.  There 
are  very  few  equal  to  this  creature,  and 
many  much  lels,  and  which  are  under  the 
fize  even  of  11 1 cep :  fo  that  all  the  four- 
footed  bealL,  including  three  thoufanid  fix 
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hundred  and  fifty  Iheep,  which  may  he 
luppofed  necefiary  for  the  nourifhmcnt  of 
fuch  animals  as  live  on  ilelh,  take  up 
fcarce  any  more  room  than  an  hundred 
and  twenty  oxen,  three  thoufand  leven 
hundred  and  thirty  Iheep,  and  fourlcere 
wolves.  Of  birds  or  fowls  few  are  larger 
than  the  fwan,  and  almolt  all  are  lei's.' 
As  for  reptiles,  or  creeping  animals, 
their  number  is  not  great.  They  gene¬ 
rally  are  imall.  Many  of  them  can  live 
in  water,  and  con fequently  it  was  unne- 
ceflary  to  bring  them  into  the  ark.  All 
the  four-footed"  beads  might  have  been 
eafily  lodged  in  fix  and  thirty  Rabies  ; 
and  all  the  birds  in  as  many  voleries  ; 
allowing  for  each  liable  and  volery,  five 
and  twentv  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
nine  and  twenty  in  width,  and  thirteen, 
and  a  half  in  height.  There  might  be 
more  than  thirty-one  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  leventy-four  bulhels  of  freih 
water  in  the  keel  ;  which  is  more  than 
fumcient  for  four  times  as  many  men  and 
bealls  to  drink  in  one  year,  as  were  in 
the  ark.  The  granary  and  magazine, 
which  was  in  the  firR  Rory,  might  con¬ 
tain  more  provifions  than  were  necefiary 
for  the  itourifhment  of  all  the  animals 
in  the  ark  for  one  year whether  they 
lived  on  hay,  fruits,  aud  herbs  ;  or 
whether  there  were  Iheep  defigned  for  the 
food  of  fuch  animals  as  live  on  ilelh.  Be- 
fides  the  places  requifite  for  the  beaRs  and 
birds,  and  their  provifions,  Noah  might 
fpare  room  in  the  third  (lory  for  fix  and 
thirty  cabbins  to  depofit  his  hovlhold  u- 
tenfils,  ,  the  infiruments  of  hulhandry, 
grains  and  feeds  to  fow  the  earth  with 
after  the  deluere.  He  might  make  room 
in  it  for  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  four  cham¬ 
bers,  and  a  lpace  of  about  eight  and  forty 
cubits  in  length  to  walk  in.  The  rea¬ 
der  may  confult  M.  le  Pelletier's  work, 
upon  Noah’s  ark,  and  that  of  John  Ru - 
teo  on  the  fame  fubject. 

There  are  feveral  difficulties  propofed 
with  relation  to  Noah’s  ark,  none  of 
which  have  yet  been  i'a'cisfaRonly  folved. 
One  quefiion  is,  how  long  time  Noah 
was  employed  in  building  it  ?  Interpre¬ 
ters  generally  believe,  that  he  was  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  but  fome  al¬ 
low  him  only  52  years  ;  fome  no  more 
than  feven  or  eight,  and  others  ilill  much 
lefs.  The  Mahomedans  lav  he  hat!  but 
two  years  allowed  him  for  this  work. 
Another  qoefiion  is,  what  kind  of  wood  is 
meant  bv  gopher  wood  ?  Some  think  ce¬ 
dar,  or  box,  others  cyprefs,  the  pine,  fir- 
tree,  and  the  turpentine  tree. 
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It  mtift  be  owned,  that  it  is  a  point 
■which  hill  remains  undecided  ;  but  if  our 
opinion  would  be  of  any  weight,  wefhould 
preter  that  which  tuppofes  it  to  mean  cy- 
prefs.  But  the  grealelf  difficulty  relating 
to  Noah’s  ark,  regards  its  lize  and  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  how  they  were  able  to  build  a 
velfel  fufficient  to  contain  the  men  and 
beafts,  bolides  the  proviftons  neceffary  for 
t  he.  fupportof  both,  during  the  whole  year. 
To  remove  thcfe  difficulties,  it  has  been 
neceffary  to  be  very  particular  in  enquiring 
into  the  length  of  the  cubit  mentioned  by 
Mofes,  into  the  number  of  the  bealls  that 
were  admitted  into  the  ark,  as  well  as 
into  the  dimenfions  of  this  vaft  building  ; 
and  after  the  niceft  examination,  compu¬ 
tations,  and  taking  the  dimenfions  with 
the  utmoft  geometrical  accuracy,  the  moll 
learned  and  able  calculators  conclude, 
that  if  the  greateff  mathematicians  had 
been  confulted,  with  regard  to  regulating 
the  proportions  of  the  leveral  apartments 
in  the  ark,  they  could  not  have  done  it 
with  more  exaftnefs  than  Mofes  has  done  ; 
and  the  narration  in  the  facred  hiftory, 
in  this  particular,  is  fo  far  from  furniihing 
deiftswiih  weapons  to  attack  its  authority, 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  fupplies  us  with 
good  arguments  to  confirm  it. 

ARK.  of  the  Covenant ,  among  the  Jews, 
a  fmall  elicit  made  of  beaten  gold,  where¬ 
in  were  contained  the  golden  pot  filled 
with  manna,  Aaron’s  r@d,  and  the  tables 
of  the  covenant. 

ARM,  B rachium,  a  part  of  the  human 
body,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  Ihoul- 
der,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand.  Ana- 
tomilis  divide  the  arm  into  two  parts, 
calling  only  that  part  the  arm  included 
between  the  llioulder  and  the  elbow;  the 
rcll  they  term  the  fore-arm.  The  arm  in 
this  acceptation  has  only  one  large  bone, 
called  the  os  humeri,  or  the  lhoulder-bone. 
The  o.her  part  con  fills  of  two  bones, 
termed  the  radius,  and  thp  cubitus,  or 
ulna. 

ARM,  in  geography,  a  branch  of  the 
fea,  running  lome  dillance  into  the  land. 

*  ARMADA,  (the  Spanilli,  defeat  of, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  30th  of  July, 
1588)  Elizabeth  having  learned  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  formidable  armament,  which 
was  Riled  the  Invincible  Armada,  took  the 
neceffary  precautions  for  giving  the  Spa¬ 
niards  a  warm  reception.  Having  equip¬ 
ped  a  confiderable  fleet,  fhe  created  Charles 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham  lord  admiral 
of  England  ;  and  he  was  fent  with  a 
ftrong  fquadron  to  the  weft,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Sir.  Francis  Drake,  appointed 
vice  admiral.  She  ordered  lord  Henry 
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Sevmour,  fecond  Ion  to  the  duke  of 
merlet,  to  cruize  along  the  coait  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  with  forty  Englifl)  and  Flemish 
iliips,  to  prevent  the  prince  of  Parma  from 
putting  to  lea  with  his  forces.  Twenty 
thoufand  men  were  cantoned  along  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  England  ;  another  body 
of  well  difciplined  troops  encamped  at 
Tilbury,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
whom  the  queen  created  general  in  chief 
of  all  her  forces  ;  and  the  Lord  Htmldon 
commanded  a  third  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  for  the 
defence  of  her  majefty's  perfon.  Arthur 
lord  Gray,  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  Sir  John 
Norreys,  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  and  Sit 
Roger  Williams,  men  renowned  for  their 
valour  and  experience,  were  confulted 
about  the  management  of  the  war  by  land. 
-In  purfuance  of  their  advice,  all  the  land¬ 
ing-places  on  the  coaft  were  fortified  and 
garrifoned,  from  Hull  to  the  Land’s  end, 
and  Milford  Plaven  :  the  militia  of  the 
country  was  armed,  and  regulated  under 
proper  officers,  who  received  inftrudtions 
for  interrupting  the  difembarkation  of  the 
enemv,  wafting  the  country  before  them, 
and  amufing  them  with  flight  Ikirmifhes 
and  continual  alarms,  until  the  army 
could  be  affembled  at  the  place,  in  order 
to  give  them  battle.  The  queen  impri- 
foned  lome  fufpefted  papifts  ;  fent  new 
infi ructions  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and,  by  her 
Friends  in  Scotland,  inftigated  James 
againft  the  Roman  catholics  and  the 
Spanifti  faction.  That  prince  was  more 
afraid  than  ihe,  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an 
invafion,  which  would  have  deprived  him 
of  his  fair  iucceffion,  and  expofed  his  na¬ 
tive  kingdom  to  the  arms  of  a  foreign, 
conqueror.  The  lord  Maxwell  returning 
from  Spain,  landed  at  Kircudbright  where 
he  began  to  affemble  troops,  as  if  he  hast, 
expected  the  Spaniards  would  make  a  del"- 
cent  in  Galloway.  James  being  informed 
of  thcfe  practices,  marched  againft  him 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  with  difficulty 
he  elcaped  in  a  bark  ;  but  was  purfued* 
taken,  and  impnfoned.  Alonzo  Perez  de 
Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  com¬ 
mander  of  thirSpanilh  Fleet,  had  failed 
from  Lilbon  on  the  t  wen  tv  ninth  day  of 
May  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm, 
the  Ihips  were  dilperfed,  though  in  a  few 
days,  they  re-aff’embled  at  Corunna,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  harbours.  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  Englifh  admiral,  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  da- 
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mage  received  by  the  Spanilh  navy,  et 
lad  towards  Spain,  with  a  view  to  attack 

and 
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ami  deftroy  them  in  their  harbours  ;  but 
the  wind  Ihifting,  he  returned  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  on  thrl  l'uppofition  that  they  might 
c»hufe  this  favourable  gale  to  enter  the 
Engliih  channel  while  he  was  abfent. 
This  was  really  the  cafe  :  they  had  pro¬ 
bably  palled  him  in  a  fog ;  for  on  the  very 
day  after  his  return  to  port,  being  the 
nineteenth  df  July,  the  Spanilh  fleet  was 
feen  oft’  the  Lizard,  on  the  coaft  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  admiral  forthwith  ordered  his 
ftnps  to  be  towed  out  to  lea,  againll:  a 
ft  long  breeze  that  blew  in  Ihore  ;  and 
then  he  defcried  the  Armada  failing  up 
tire  channel  in  line  of  battle,  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  lofty  caftles  floating  on  the  bofom  of 
the  fea.  fie  allowed  them  to  pafs,  that 
lie  might  have  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  an.d  difpatched  his  brother-in-law 
Sir  Edward  Ploby  to  court  for  a  further 
fupply  of  men  and  ihipjiing.  Upon 
this  occafton  many  noblemen  and  people 
of  fafhion,  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by 
fitting  out  Ihips  at  their  own  expence, 
and  engaging  as  volunteers  in  the  iervice 
of  their  country.  Among  thefe  were  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and 
Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  On  the  twentv  firft  dav  of 
July,  the  admiral,  feconded  by  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Forbilher,  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  Armada,  commanded  by  John 
Martinez  de  Recalde,  and  maintained  the 
engagement  about  two  hours,  pouring  in 
their  broad-fides,  and  tacking  about  with 
admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  chufe 
to  engage  the  enemy  more  clofely,  becaufe 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  number  of  fhips,  men, 
guns,  and  in  weight  of  metal ;  nor  could  ■ 
they  pretend  to  board  fuch  lofty  Ihips, 
without  a  manifeft  difadvantage.  Never- 
thelefs,  two  Spanilh  Galleons  were  difa- 
bled  and  taken.  On  the  twenty  third  day 
of  July,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  bore 
down  upon  the  Engliih  fleet,  and  both 
fides,  ftrove  for  feme  time  to  gain  the 
weather-gage ;  at  length  the  battie  began, 
aqd  was  fought  with  great  confulion  and 
various  luccefs  ;  though  the  lofs  on  either 
fide  was  not  confiderable.  This  engage¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  a  ceftation,  becaufe 
the  lord  admiral  could  not  renew  hofti- 
lities,  until  he  received  a  fupply  of  powder 
and  ammunition.  On  the  twenty  fifth, 
a  Portuguefe  galleon  was  taken,  notwith- 
ftanding  thevigorous  effortsof  Don  Diego, 
Telles  Hennquez,  who  brought  three 
galeaffes  to  her  afftftance.  On  the  twenty 
ieventh,  the  Armada  anchored  before 
Calais,  and  were  again  attacked  by  the 
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Eftglilh  fleet,  now  reinforced,  and  amount* 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  forty  Ihips,  well 
manned  and  provided  for  a  eft  ion.  The 
Spanilh  admiral  prefled  the  duke  of  Parma 
for  a  reinforcement  of  forty  flyboats,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  light  Engliih  frigates  ;  and  he 
did  not  doubt  but  by  this  time  the  Ne- 
therland  lorces  were  embarked  for  the 
delcent  upon  England.  The  duke  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  join  the  Armada.  His 
vellels  were  leaky',  and  deftitute  of  pro- 
vifions ;  the  greater  part  of  his  leamen 
had  deferted  ;  the  troops  were  not  yet 
embarked  ;  and  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk 
and  Nicuport  were  blocked  up  by  a  fqua- 
dfon  of  Ihips  belonging  to  Holland  and 
Zealand.  After  lord  Eflingham  had 
cannonaded  the  Armada  for  lome  time, 
he  prepared  eight  fire -ihips  ;  and  at  mid¬ 
night  fent  them,  under  the  condutft  of 
Young  and  Prowfe,  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  where,  being  fet  on  fire,  they  pro¬ 
duced  univerfal  terror  and  confulion. 
The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  ordered  his 
captains  to  flip  their  cables,  and  put  to 
fea  with  all  expedition.  They  praeftifed 
this  expedient,  but  with  fuch  diforder, 
that  they  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  the 
dark  ;  and  their  whole  navy  was  filled 
with  tumult  and  uproar.  A  large  ga leafs, 
commanded  by  Don  Hugo  de  Moneada, 
having  loft  her  rudder,  next  day  ftruck 
upon  the  lands  of  Calais,  and  was,  after 
a  very  defperate  engagement,  taken  by 
three  Engliih  captains,  who  found  on 
board  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  deli¬ 
vered  the  velfel  and  guns  as  a  perquifite.  to 
the  governor  of  Calais.  The  Engliih 
fleet  taking  the  advantage  of  the  enemy’s 
confulion,  engaged  them  with  great  fury, 
as  they  endeavoured  to  re-affemble  off 
Gravelines.  The  engagement  began  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  lalled  till 
fix  in  the  evening.  The  Engliih  having 
the  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  handled 
them  fo  roughly,  that  thirteen  of  their" 
beft  Ihips  were  either  funk  or  driven 
alhore ;  one  of  their  galleons  was  taken, 
and  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Zealanders.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia  being  driven  towards  the  coaft  of 
Zealand,  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  relolved,  that,  as  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  began  to  fail,  their  Ihips  had  received 
great  damage,  and  they  defpaired  of  be¬ 
ing  joined  bv  the  duke  of  Parma,  they 
fhoul'd  return  to  Spain,  by  failing  round 
the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  illand 
of  Ireland.  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
to  the  northward,  and  were  followed  by 
the  Engliih  Fleet  as  far  as  Flamborough- 

head. 
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*' ea d ,  where  they  came  up  with  the  Fu¬ 
gitives  ;  and  the  Spanifh  admiral,  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  profpect  of  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  would  have  lurrender- 
eu,  had  lie  been  attacked  by  the  Englilh 
navy.  But,  a  council  being  called  bv 
lord  Effingham  to  regulate  the  particulars 
oi  the  engagement,  it  appeared  upon  en¬ 
quiry  that  their  ammunition  was  almoft 
exhaufted  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to 
let  the  Spanifh  fleet  proceed  on  their  voy¬ 
age,  while  they  returned  to  the  Downs. 
That  very  night  the  Armada  was  terribly 
Shattered  in  a  ftorm.  Seventeen  of  the 
ihips,  having  five  thoufand  men  on  board, 
were  afterwards  caff'  away  upon  the  wel- 
tern  Iiles,  and  the  coaft  or  Ireland.  Some 
were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Norway, 
and  many  perifhed  by  fire,  and  other  ac¬ 
cidents.  Seven  hundred  Spaniards  landing 
in  Scotland,  were  treated  with  humanity 
by  James  ;  and,  with  the  confent  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  fent  over  to  the  duke  of  Parma 
in  the  Netherlands;  but  thofe  who  got 
afhore  in  Ireland,  were  butchered  by  the 
natives,  or  the  lord  deputy.  Of  the  whole 
Armada,  three  and  fifty  ihips  only  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  in  a  milerable  condition  ; 
and  the  commanders  imputed  their  ill  fuc- 
cels  to  their  not  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Parma,  and  their  being  too  feverely 
reftricted  to  the  letter  of  their  inftruc- 
tions. 

ARjMADILLO,  in  natural  hiftory, 
an  animal  refembling  a  hedge-hog,  and 
almoll  of  the  lame  fize.  His  head,  body, 
and  tail,  are  covered  with  a  fhield  of  a 
bony  fubftance,  and  very  curiouily  con¬ 
trived  with  moll  beautiful  fcales<  The 
head  is  like  a  hog’s,  with  a  lharp  fnout  : 
it  has  little  eyes  funk  deep  in  the  head, 
and  a  pointed  narrow  tongue.  The  ears 
are  naked,  brown,  and  fhort :  the  teeth 
are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  eighteen  in  each 
jaw.  The  feet  relemble  hands,  with  five 
fingers,  and  roundifh  nails.  He  roots  up 
the  ground  with  his  fnout,  like  a  hog; 
and  is  tindtured  all  over  with  a  reddifli 
colour.  The  tail  at  the  root  is  near  four 
inches  thick  ;  but  grows  lefs  gradually 
to  the  end,  which  terminates  in  a  point. 
He  lives  upon  melons,  potatoes,  and  other 
roots;  and  will  eat  fiefh  when  he  can  tret 
it.  He  generally  lies  hid  in  the  ground, 
and  fo  me  time  s  will  frequent  water  and 
watery  places,  where  he  feeds  upon  worms, 
fmall  fifh,  and  water  infects.  Sometimes 
he  will  eat  ants,  apples,  and  the  berries 
of  certain  trees.  There  are  three  forts 
of  thefe  Animals  mentioned  by  natura- 
1-fts,  viz.  that'  of  the  Caribbee  Ilian ds,  I 
the  African,  and  the  veafel- headed,  or  the , 
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Tatu  ;  but  thev  do  not  differ  very  much 
from  one  another.  See  plate  V.yfg.  5. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Afia, 
partly  fubjecl  to  the  Turks,  and  partly  to 
the  Perfians.  It  is  divided  into  the  Great 
and  Small,  Great  Armenia  has -Georgia 
on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  high  mountains.  The  river  Euphrates 
on  the  weft;  Diarbeker,  Curdiltan,  and 
Aderbijan,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Shiivan  on 
the  eaft.  The  chief  towns  in  that  part  of 
Armenia  belonging  to  Turky,  are,  Ar* 
zum  the  capital,  near  the  fprings  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  fob 
the  caravans  between  Turky  and  Perfia  ; 
Kars,  a  itrong  city,  Bayazid,  a  republic 
of  tlurds,  near  Mount  Ararat  5  Baba, 
another  republic  of  the  fame;  and  Van 
or  Wan,  on  the  lake  Van,  the  head  of  a 
government  of  the  fame  name,  with  other 
towns  of  lefs  note.  That  part  of  Ar¬ 
menia  which  is  fubjeft  to  Perfia,  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  province  of  Aran,  in 
which  are  feveral  fine  towns,  as  Erivan 
or  Rivan,  the  capital  of  the  whole.  Gan- 
jals,  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Perfia, 
Kanan  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the  Aras  ; 
befides  Nakchivan,  Aftabad,  Julfa,  Or-1 
dabad,  Baylakan  or  Pilkan,  on  the  Aras  5 
Berdahancl  Snilkah,  on  theKur. 

The  country,  in  general,  is  full  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  vallies,  lakes  and  rivers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  country  about  Evivun  is 
•  J  * 

admirably  fine,  being  full  of  rivulets, 
which  render  it  extremely  fruitful.  Be¬ 
fides  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain, 
here  are  fields  of  a  prodigious  extent  co¬ 
vered  with  tobacco,  which  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  America  ;  the  reft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  produces  rice,  cotton,  flax,  melons, 
and  grapes  ;  in  fhort,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  but  olives,  which  thews  that  the 
ark  could  not  heft  on  mount  Ararat,  be- 
caufe  the  dove  brought  an  olive-branch  ill 
her  mouth,  and  this  tree  never  leaves  a 
place,  where  it  once  grew.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  are  an  honeft,  cifil,  polite  people  ; 
but  not  fond  of  fighting  ;  for  they  fcarce 
trouble  themfelvet  about  any  thing  elfe 
but  trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  moll 
parts  of  the  world.  The  religion  of  the 
Armenians  is  the  Chrilfian,  of  the  Euty- 
chian  febt,  that  is,  they  own  but  one  na¬ 
ture  in  jefus  C’hrift  ;  and  when  they 
fpeak  of  the  hypoftatical  union,  they  fay, 
that  he  is  perfebt  God  and  perfect  mall 
without  mixture. 

The  Armenians  have  feven  facraments, 
baptifm,  confirmation,  penanev,  the  eu- 
charift,  extreme  unblion,  orders,  and 
matrimony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is 
plunged  three  times  into  the  water,  and 
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the  fame  form  of  words  that  is  ufed  with 
vis,  is  repeated  every  time.  The  women 
do  not  go  to  church  till  forty  davs  after 
their  delivery ;  and  they  obferve  many 
Jewifin  cuftoms.  At  the  communion,  to 
which  infants  of  two  or  three  months  old 
are  admitted,  the  priefts  give  a  piece  of 
the  confecrated  hofl,  foaked  in  the  con- 
lecrated  wine.  The  Armenians  leem  to 
place  the  chief  part  of  their  religion  in 
fallings  and  abilinences  ;  and  among  the 
clergy,  the  higher  the  degree,  the  lower 
they  muft  live;  infomuch  that  it  is  laid, 
•the  archbillrops  live  on  nothing  but  pulle. 

ARMIL  L  A-ME  M  BROS  A,  in  anato¬ 
my,  that  circular  ligament  which  com- 
pfehends  all  the  tendons  belonging  to 
the  whole- hand  within  a  circle,  in  the 
region  of  the  carpus: 

ARMILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
implies  lomething  compofed  of  rings  or 
circles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  armilla ,  a 
bracelet. 

ARMILLARY  Sphere ,  an  artificial 
jfphere  comj>oled  of  a  number  of  circles 
of  the  mundane  iphere,  put  together  in 
their  natural  order,  to  eafe  and  afiill  the 
imagination,  in  conceiving  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of 
the  celeflial  bodies.  See  plate  IV.  fg.  z. 
I  he  armillary  fphere  revolves  upon  its  axis 
within  a  filvered  horizon,  which  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  wav 
upon  a  brafs  lupporter.  The  other  parts 
are  the  equinodliaf,  zodiac,  meridian,  the 
two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

ARMISTICE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
temporary  truce,  cr  a  ceffation  of  arms 
for  a  very  ihort  fpace  of  time. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  arma, 
arms,  and  fio,  to  Hand,  or  flop. 

ARMOSIN,  a  kind  of  filk  fluff,  ma- 
nuladtured  in  the  Eaft-Indics,  at  Lyons 
.in  France,  and  at  Lucca  in  Italy. 

ARMORIAL,  rel  ating  to  arms,  or 
coats  of  arms. 

ARMORY,  a  magazine  of  arms,  or 
a  place  where  military  habiliments  are 
depofited,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  ufe. 

ARMOUR,  fuch  habiliments  as  ferve 
to  defend  the  body  from  wounds,  efpecially 
thofe  given  by  darts,  fwords,  lances,  £cc. 

ARMOURER,  one  who  makes  or 
deals  in  arms  or  armour. 

A.RMS,  Anna ,  in  a  general  fenfe,  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  whether  offenfive  or 
defen  five. 

ARMS,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  extend  to  any 
thing  a  perlotx  wears  for  his  own  defence, 
®1'  takes  xn  his  hand,  and  ufes  in  anger, 
£o  itrike  or  throw  q,t  another. 
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AtlMS,  or  ARMORIES,  in  heraldry* 
marks  of  honour  borne  upon  fhieldsj  ban¬ 
ners,  and  coats,  to  diftinguiih  Hates,  fa¬ 
milies,  and  perfons* 

Charged  ARMS,  fuch  as  retain  their 
ancient  integrity,  with  the  addition  of 
fome  new  honourable  bearing. 

Canting  or  Vocal  ARMS,  thofe  in  which 
there  are  fome  figures  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  family. 

Full  or  Intire  ARMS,  fuch  as  retain 
their  primitive  purity,  without  any  alter¬ 
ations  or  abatements. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldiers, 
confiiling  of  horfe  and  foot,  completely 
armed,  and  provided  with  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  &c.  under  the  command  of  one 
general,  with  proper  officers  under  him. 
An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and 
battalions,  and  is  ufually  divided  into  three 
corps,  and  formed  into  three  lines.  The 
firll'is  called  the  van-guaul,  the  fi-cond 
the  main  body,  and  the  third  the  rear¬ 
guard. 

*  ARNO,  a  river  of  Tufcany,  which 
rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  runs 
through  Florence  and  Pila,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  leagues  below 
Pila.  The  vailev  through  which  it  rnns 
is  exceeding  pleaiant,  and  abounds  with 
all  manner  of  fruits.  The  late  duke  of 
Dorfet  wrote  an  elegant  little  fonnet  on 
Arno’s  Vale,  or  Valley. 

AROMATIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
fuch  plants  and  other  bodies  as  yield  a 
fine  fragrant  fmell,  and  have  a  warm 
lpicy  talle. 

ARPENT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  an  acre. 

Battle  ARRAY,  the  order  or  difpofition 
of  an  army  drawn  up  to  engage  the 
enemy. 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum 
due,  or  money  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  an  accountant.  It  likewife  fignifies 
the  money  due  for  rent,  wages,  See. 

AR.REST,  the  apprehending  and  feiz- 
ing  a  perfon,  to  oblige  him  to  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  law;  which  in  all  cafes,  except 
treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
muft  be  done  by  virtue  of  a  precept  out  of 
fome  court.  See  Writ. 

ARREST  of  fudgiiicnt ,  the  afligning 
juft  reafon  why  judgment  ftiould  not  pafs, 
as  want  of  notice  of  the  trial  ;  a  mate¬ 
rial  defe£l  in  the  pleading,  when  the  re¬ 
cord  differs  from  the  deed  impleaded  ; 
when  perfons  are  mif-naraed;  where  more 
is  given  by  the  verdidl  than  is  laid  in  the 
declaration,  See.  This  may  be  done  either 
in  criminal  or  civil  cafes. 

ARRESTS. 
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ARRESTS,  in  farriery,  mangy  tu¬ 
mours  between  the  ham  and  the  pattern 
of  a  horl'e’s  hind  legs. 

ARRIERE,  the  hinder  or  potterior 
part  of  any  thing.  See  Rea!r. 

ARROW,  a  mittive  weapon,  Iharp- 
pointed  and  barbed.  See  Bow. 

ARROW,  among  furvevors,  a  fmall 
ftick  generally  lhod  with  iron,  to  fttek 
into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  longmea- 
fure  ufed  in  China  to  meafure  ttufts.  hour 
arfehins  make  three  Englilh  yards. 

ARSENIC,  a  poifonous  mineral  fub- 
ttance,  frequently  tound  mixed  with  other 
matters. 

The  chemifts  have  formed  various  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  nature  of  this  lingular 
concrete  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  what  it  really  is,  or  to  what  clafs 
of  bodies  it  belongs.  Stahl  luppofes  it 
to  be  of  a  faline  nature.  In  fume  ot  its 
ttates,  it  apparently  poffeffes  properties  at¬ 
tributed  to  falts  alone  ;  but  in  other  ttates 
it  is  as  obviouily  metallic. 

Arfenic  is  employed  h>y  the  dyers,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  compolitions  of  feat- 
let  and  other  fine  reds  ;  by  the  girdlers 
and  pin-makers,  for  whitening  their  braiS 
or  copper  ;  by  the  goldtmiths,  for  ena¬ 
mel]  ing  ;  by  the  glals-makers,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  fulion  of  the  fritt,  and  the 
clearnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  gNfs  ; 
by  the  porcelane-makers,  in.  white  glaz-^ 
in'gs  ;  by  the  preparers  of  compound  me¬ 
tals,  for  communicating  a  filver  whitenefs 
to  copper  ;  by  the  ali’ayers,  it  is  ufed'  in 
the  form  of  glafs,  for  promoting  the  fcori- 
fication  of  retradory  ores,  which  parti¬ 
cipate  of  tin  and  antimony,  and  which 
will  not  work  off,  but  run  into  lumps  in 
the  cupel. 

Arfenic  is  ufed  allb  in  folders,  or  for 
uniting  iron  with  tin,  in  fome  places  in 
making  tinned  iron  plates.  Arfenic  is  a 
moft  violent  poifon  to  all  animals  t  tin* 
lefs  the  wolf  lhiould  he  an  exception, 
who  is  faid  to  be  only  purged  by  it.  The 
utmott  caution  is  therefore  neceliary,  in 
all  operations  upon  arfenic,  to.  avoid  its 
fumes  :  it  is  on  account  of  the  danger  at¬ 
tending  its  operations  that  this  mineral 
ha;  hitherto  been  fo  little  examined  by 
the  chemifts.  The  deftroying  of  rats,  or 
other  domeftic  animals,  by  means  ot  ar¬ 
fenic,  is  full  of  danger  ;  the  operation  of 
the  poifon  being  fuch,  that  great  part  of 
it  is  difeharged,  and  the  animal  induced 
to  drink  :  hence  foods,  liquors,  and  the 
provender  of  cattle,  have  too  often  re¬ 
ceived  a  poifonous  taint.  If  we  cannot 
catch  thole  animals,  we  may  nevertheltls 
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be  cleared  from  them  by  much  fafer  means 
than  the  uie  of  arfenic  :  frelh  night-lhade 
is  their  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  effeds  of  arfenic  in 
the  human  body  ;  a  naufea,  licknefs,  and 
reaching  commonly  enfue  in  about  half 
an  hour  after  taking  it,  followed  by  vio¬ 
lent  vomiting,  hiccups,  and  pains  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  :  convulftons  'and 
pallies  of  the  limbs  prefently  fucceed,  with 
intenfe  heats,  cold  fweat's,  palpitations  of  . 
the  heart,  extreme  anxiety,  reftlefsnefs, 
proflration  of  ftrength,  thirft,  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  lofs  of  rea- 
fon,  and  at  laft  death.  Several  l'ubttances 
have  been  produced  as  antidotes  to  this 
poifon.  Thofe  who-  imagine  arfenic  to 
be  an  alkali,  recommend  acids ;  and  thofe 
who  imagine  it  a  corrofive  acid,  diredl 
alkalies  for  counteracting  its  effects  :  but 
arfenic  is  apparently  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  If  rock  cryftal,.  or  bezoar,  or  the 
roots  of  the  elcler-tree,  by  fome  ftrongly 
recommended,  have  l'eemed  to  do  fervice 
Where  arfenic  had  been  taken  ;  it  was 
not  on  thofe  ingredients,  but  on  the  oils 
or  fats  ufed  along  with  them,,  that  the 
good  eftedfs  of  the  medicine  depended. 
Ods,  fats,  warm  fat  broths,  frelh  butter, 
milk,  taken  plentifully  'and  repeatedly, 
are  the  only  antidotes,  both  for  obtund- 
ing  the  f<*rce  of  the  arfenic,  and' promot¬ 
ing  its  difeharge  bv  vomit.  If  the  vomit- 
ing  does  not  freely  fucceed  by  the  libe¬ 
ral  ufe  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,.  fome 
mild  emetic  mutt  bff  added  ;  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  poifon  being  a  principal  point. 
The  more  threatening  fymptoms  being 
thus  removed,  oily  clyfters,  and  a  gentle 
laxative,  are  necefiary,  to  obtuad  and  eva¬ 
cuate  fuch  part  of  the  arfenic  as  may  have 
paffed  into  the  inteftines ;  after  which,, 
the  ftrength  is  to  be  recruited  by  proper 
analeptics. 

Cales  frequently  happen  in  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  Jubilance  be  arfenic  or  not; 
as  when  powdery  matters  are  found  in  the 
ftomach  of  thofe  who  are  fufpecled  to 
have  died  by  poifon.  Arfenic,  in  a  folid 
form,  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  yield¬ 
ing,  in  the  fire,  white  fumes,  and  a  gar¬ 
lic  lmell  ;  and  by  its  whitening  copper. 
This  laft  trial  is  moft  commodioufly  made, 
by  placing  a  little  of  the  powder  betwixt 
two-  clean,  poliihed  copper-plates,  binding 
the  plates  firmly  together  with  wire,, 
doling  the  juncture  all  round  with  a  good 
lute,  and  then  heating  them  red-hot. 
We  may  try  alfo  whether  any  reguline 
or  femimetallic  matter  is  obtainable,  by 
.means  of  tartar  and  iuet. 

B  b  2 
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1  he  principal  preparations  oF  arfenic 
are,  fixed  arfeiiic,  and  the  arfeijical  mag¬ 
net,  Fixed  arfenic  is  made  by  gradually 
injecting  powdered  arfenic  into  melted 
nitre,  commonly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter. 
When  the  cbullit.on  is  over,  the  cruci¬ 
ble  is  covered,  the  matter  kept  melted  for  ■ 
a  It  tie  time  with  a  ftrong  fire,  and  after¬ 
wards  edulcorated  with  water.  The  ar- 
fenical  magnet  is  admixture  of  equal  parts 
uf  pure  white  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  an¬ 
timony,  reduced  feparateLy  into  fine  pow¬ 
der;  then  mixed,  put  into  a  glafs  body 
f  t  in  fand  in  a  crucible,  and  urged  with 
a  very  gradual  fire,  till  the  matter  is 
melted  into  a  red  v.treous  mafs  refembling 
a  deep  garnet  or  ruby.  We  mufc  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  handling  this  arfeuicai  glafs,  as 
a  wound  received  from  it  may  be  dange¬ 
rous. 

Pure  cryftailine  white  arfenic  is  never 
found  native  in  the  earth.  A  powdery 
white  arfenic  is  now  and  then  met  with 
in  Tome  of  tlie  Bohemian  and  Saxon 
_in.in.es  ;  though  even  this  feems  to  be  not 
a  natural  -arfenic,  but  to  have  been  fepa- 
rated  and  fubhme.d  from  the  ores,  bv  the 
wood  fires  made  in  the  mines  for  buritiny 
the  mafles  of  ore.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
Saxony,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  is 
the  richeifAn  arfenical  ores  j  and  that  the 
rich  eft  fiver  ores  abound  with  arfenic. 
'-Nen.vmav.ri l  Cbcmiftn. 

ARSiVIART,  m  botany,  the  name  of 
feveral  Ipecies  of  pcrficaria.  See  Persi- 

CARIA. 

ART,  A,-s,  a  fyftem  of  rules  ferving 
to  facilitate  the  performance .  of  certain 
aRions  ;  in  which  ferjfe  it  frauds  oppofed 
to  fcience,  or  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  prin¬ 
ciples,  "  J 

Arts  are  ufually  divided  into  liberal  and 
mechanical;  .the  former  comprehending 
poetry,  painting,  iculpture,  architeRure, 
Sec.  and  the  latter  the  whole  body  of  me¬ 
chanical  trades,  as  carpentry,  mafonry, 
turnery,  See, 

AR  I  and  PAR  T,  in  the  law  of  .Scot- 
land,  is  applied  to  an  accomplice. 

AR  FEMESIA,  mugwort,  in  botanv, 
the  name  of  a  plant,  which  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  the  fields  an, cl  wafte 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June,  This  plant 
has  been  chiefly  recommended  for  pro- 
motmg  the  uterine  evacuations,  qnd  abat- 
ing  hyfteric  fpafms;  for  v/liich  purpofe 
infuftons  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea, 
and  ufec!  as  a  bath.  It  appears  to  he  one 
of  the  mildeft  ol  the  fub (ranees  made  ufe  > 
of  in  fuch  intentions ;  and  may  perhaps  f 
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be  of  fervice  in  lome  cafes,  where  medi¬ 
cines  of  more  aRivity  would  be  improper. 

ARTEMISIA,  queen  of  Cana,  the 
filler  and  wife  of  Maufoleus,  immorta¬ 
lized  herfelf  by  the  honours  fhe  paid  to 
the  memory  of  her  hulband,  by  building 
for  him,  at  HaJicarnafius,  a  tomb  called 
the  Mauioleum,  which  was  one  of  the  leven 
wonders  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
title  of  Maufoleum  was  afterwards  given 
to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their  magni¬ 
ficence.  Artemifia  furvived  her  hulband 
about  two  years,  and  died  of  grief  about 
the  end  of  the  one  hundreth  and  fixth 
Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  fifty  one 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Arte- 
mifia  s  grief  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  attending  to  the  fafetv  of  her  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Rhodians  had  formed  the 
defign  of  dethroning  her,  .upon  which 
file  carried  on  a  war  againll  them,  and 
having  at  length  befieged  and  taken  their 
city,  creRed  within  the  walls  two  bra¬ 
zen^  ftatues,  one  reprefenting  Rhodes 
drelfed  in  the  habit  of  a  Have,  and  the 
other  of  Artemifia  branding  her  with  a 
hot  iron, 

ARTERIAL,  in  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to,  or  that  performs  the  office 
of,  an  artery. 

AR  TERI AL  V tin,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 

AR  j.  ERIQ  TOMY,  the  opening  an 
ai  t.iy  in  order  to  procure  an  evacuation 
of  blood. 

The  term  is  compounded  of  two  Greel$, 
words  fignifying  an  artery,  and  to  cut. 

ARTERY,  in  anatomy,  a  conical 
tube  or  canai,  which  conveys  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
i  he  arteries  of  the  human  body  are, 
ftriRly  fpeaking,  only  two,  namely,  the 
aorta,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  all  the 
othei  arteries,  tho  diftmguiihed  by  proper 
names,  being  only  branches  of  thele  two. 
The  afeending  aorta,  which  arifts  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  prefently  after  gives  two  arteries, 
called  coronary  ones,  to  the  heart  itfelf. 
A  little  above  this  it  is  divided  into  three 
afeending  branches^  from  which  are 
foi  med  tne  two  carotids,  and  the  two  fub- 
clavians  :  and  from  theie  laft  proceed  the 
mu fcul aria  colli,  the  external  fcapulary 
atteiy,  the  fupenor  in  ercoftals,  the  me- 
diaftioal  artery,  the  fuperior'  diaphrag- 
ma,tic  artery,  the  mammary  artery,  and 
the_  axillary  arteries  :  all  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  leffer  branches. 

Eiom  the  defc ending  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
proceed  in  the  following  order,  the  bron- 
'  chil 
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chil  arterv,  the  inferior  intercoftals,  the 
arteries  of  the  cefophagus,  the  interior 
diaphragmatics,  the  coeliac,  fuperlor  me- 
fenteric,  the  renal  or  emulgent  arteries, 
the  lacra,  and  two  iliacs.  Thefe  are  the 
main  branches  font  out  from  the  defend¬ 
ing  aorta,  each  of  which  is  again  iubdivi- 
<lcd  into  many  ielfer  branches. 

Rsagb  ARTERY,  or  afpera  arteria. 
See  Aspf.ra  Arteria, 

ARTH ANITA,  fowbread,  in  botany, 
a  low  plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than 
the  llender  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
foutheni  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
in  feme  of  our  gardens.  The  frefh  roots 
of  arthanita  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  bit- 
ince  talle,  and  no  remarkable  fmell  :  by 

J  _  '  j 

drying,  their  acrimony  is  .greatly  abated  ; 
by  long  keeping,  it  is  almoft  deftroyed  ; 
though  after  they  have  loft  fo  much  as 
to  make  very  little  imprdlion  on  the  or- 
'  gans  of  talle,  they  {till  betray,  when 
taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of  irri¬ 
tating  power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they 
have  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  drachm,  and 
found  to  operate  as  a  iirapg,  inflammatory, 
yet  flow  cathartic,.  The  juice  is  faid 
to  purge  llrongly  when  applied  externally 
to  the  belly  :  and  the  juice  or  bruifed  root 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  for  fofeening  and 
difeuffing  indolent  and  fcrophulous  tu¬ 
mours.  The  flowers  are  of  a  different 
nature,  having  a  moderately  llrong  and 
v?r y  plealant  lincll,  and  little  other  than 
a  mucilaginous  talle  :  they  have  been 
uftd  medicinally,  and  the  ufe  of  the  roots 
15  now,  among  us,  in  great  meafure  laid 
alide.  Lewis’s  Hijlory  oj  the  Materia  Ivle- 
dica. 

ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe, 
well  known-  by  the  appellation  of  the 
gout.  See  Gotfx. 

,  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  fignifies  a  joint  ;  the  chief  feat  of 
that  diltemper  being  in  the  joints. 

ARTHUR,  duke  of  Brittany,  fon  ®f 
Geoffrey  Plantagenct,  who  was  the  fourth 
fon  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  and 
c?  Conllantia,  daughter  of  Conon,  duke 
oj  Brittany,  and  earl  ef  Richmond,  was 
born  after  his  father’s  death,  on  the  31ft 
.0.1  March,  1187.  In  right  of  his  mo¬ 
th  T  he  was  heir  apparent  to  the  dukedom 
.ol  Brittany,  and  to  many  lordfljips ;  and 
king  Richard  had  fo  great  a  rcfpefl  to  the 
right  of  luccdhon,  that  in  the  year  1190, 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  he  declared  his  ne¬ 
phew  Arthur  his  heir,  in  cafe  he  died 
\y'.th*ut  illuu  by  his' (iueen.  Yet,  in  1199, 
v;heii  he  vyas  mortally  wv muled,  before  the 
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caflle  of  Chains,  he  devifed  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  John  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
all  lus  other  dominions  ;  on  which  he 
was  declared  kirjg,  while  Arthur  was  fo- 
lemnly  received  by  the  French  king,  who 
took  him  under  his  protection.  After 
many  ads  of  holliiity  on  both  fldes,.  Ar¬ 
thur  was  iaken  pril'oner  by  king  John 
in  1202,  and  confined  in  the  callle  ofFa- 
lafle,  under  the  cuilody  of  Hubert,  where 
the  king  went  to  him,  and  treated  him  very 
gently;  but  the  young  prince,  who  was 
then  lcarcely  fifteen,  infilling  that  he  was 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  king 
was  fo  enraged,  that,  he  cauled  him  to 
be  removed  to  the  cable  of  Rouen,  where 
he  was  confined  more  clpfiely  than  ever, 
and  refolved  to  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
farther,  deprived  of  the  power  of  getting 
children  :  however  he  was  difiuaded  from 
this  barbarous  delign,  either  by  his  cham¬ 
berlain  Hubert,  or  by  his  mother  queen 
Eleanor  ;  but  it  has  been  always  llrongly 
luipecled  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  for  prefently  duke  Arthur  difap- 
peared,  and  was  neter  heard  of  after¬ 
wards. 

ARTHUR,  king  of  the  Britons, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  king  of  -  Britain,  and  to 
have  been  born  in  501.  His  life  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  Icenc  of  wonders.  It  is  laid  that 

he  killed  lour  hundred  and  feventv  Sax- 
•  *  .  .  •> 

ons  with  his  own  hand  in  one  battle  ;  and 
having  fubdued  many  mighty  nations,  and 
inltituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  died  A.  D,  542. 

AR1 ICHOKE,  Cyv.ara ,  in  botany, 
a  well-known  plant,  cultivatecl  in  gardens. 
It  requires,  lays  Miller,  a  rich,  deep, 
and  moilt  foil,  thoroughly  dug  i’everai 
times  over,  and  mixed  with  plenty  of 
well  rotted  dung,  to  the  depth  of  at  leall 
three  feet  ;  for  the  deeper  the  mould  is, 
the  k-fs  watering  they  will  require  in  the 
lummer,  and  the  larger  and  better  fla¬ 
voured  their  fruit  will  be  in  autumn.  They 
may  be  raifed  from  feeds  :  but  the  ufbal 
and  mold  expeditious  wav  of  propagating 
them  is  by  flips,  or  fuckers,  taken  from 
the  old  roots  in  February  or  March,  or  as 
foon  as  the  hard  frofts  are  over.  Thefe 
luekers  Ihould  be  taken  oft  with  iome 
fibres  to  them  ;  and  if  .they  are  planted  in 
a  well  prepared  foil,  like  the  abovemen- 
tioned,  they  will  yield  the  next  autumn. 

The  time  for  taking  off  thefe  fuckers 
is  alio  thfc  proper  feafon  for  dreffing 
the  old  flocks  ;  which  is  performed  thus  : 
After  all  the  earth  has  been  removed 
from  About  the  {lock,  down  to  below  the 

1  ‘ll* 
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part  from  which  the  young  (hoots  are  pro¬ 
duced,  two,  or  at  moll  three,  of  the  cleared, 
fitraighted,  and  mod  promidug  of  thefe 
(hoots,  iiTuing  from  the  under  part  of  the 
flock,  are  chofen  fot  a  crop.  Thefe  are  far 
preferable  to  the  drong  thick  (hoots  that 
generally  fpring  up  from  the  crown  of  the 
roots,  vVith  woody  dems,  which  never 
produce  good  or  regularly  fcaled  fruit. 
The  gardener  then  (having  previoufiy 
taken  oif  the  fuckers  intended  tor  planting 
elfcwhere,  in  doing  of  which  care  mud 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  plants  intended 
to  remain)  forces  oft,  with  his  thumb,  all 
the  other  buds  and  young  (hoots,  clofe  up 
to  the  head  of  the  dock  ;  feparates  the 
young  plants  that  are  left,  as  far  afunder 
as  he  can,  without  breaking  them  ;  draws 
the  earth  up  to  them  with  a  fpade  ;  pref- 
fes  it  down  clofe  around  them  with  his 
hands  ;  and  then  pulls  od  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  which  hang  down. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  all  the  young  (hoots,  produced  from 
their  roots  or  dems.  lince  the  dreflmg, 
mud  be  pulled  up  or  cut  od,  fo  as  to 
leave  only  the  principal  head,  which  will 
by  that  means  bear  a  fine  large  fruit. 
"VVhen  the  artichokes  are  fit  to  gather, 
their  dems  mud  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  docks  may  make 
llrong  I  red}  (hoots  before  the  end  ol  Oc¬ 
tober,  which  is  the  ufual  feafon  tor  earth¬ 
ing  them  up,  cr  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
landing  them  :  though  this  may  be  deferred 
till  any  time  in  December,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  mild . 

This  earthing  of  them  confids  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  the  voung  (hoots  quite  clofe 
to  the«ground,  then  digging  a  trench  be¬ 
tween  each  row,  and  covering  the  docks 
with  the  earth  thrown  up,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  they  may  be,  as  nearly  as  poflible, 
under  the  middle  of  the  ridge. 

The  plants,  thus  earthed  up,  will  not 
require  any  farther  care  before  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  grown  through  the 
ridge  of  mould  ;  and  this,  if  the  weather 
'  be  proper,  is  the .  feafon  for  dreffing  then- 
roots  as  before  directed.  " 

Though  the  docks  of  artichokes  will 
lad  ten,  or  even  fifteen  years,  in  a  rich 
and  deep  foil  ;  yet,  as  they  are  great 
impovcridiers  of  the  ground,  their  fruit 
will  dwindle,  fo  as  to  render  it  mod  ad- 
vTeable  to  renew  the  whole  plantation 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or,  perhaps,  la¬ 
ther  everv  fecond  or  third,  by  (lips  01 
fucker:,  which  lhoul<J  be  planted  m  rows  as 
ftijight  as  polEble,  and  the  didance  of  two 
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feet  from  each  other,  four  inches  deep, 
with  the  earth  clofed  very  fad  to  their 
roots,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  very  dry, 
they  (hould  be  watered  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week,  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

If  any  of  the  artichokes,  thus  planted 
in  the  fpring,  lliould  not  produce  fruit  in. 
the  autumn,  they  may  be  made  to  yield 
it  in  the  winter,  or  early  the  next  fpring, 
by  tying  up  their  leaves  at  the  time  of 
earthing  up  their  roots,  heaping  up  mould 
around  till  only  their  tops  are  feen,  and 
then  covering  thofetoos  with  a  little  draw, 
or  peas  haulm,  to  defend  them  from  frod. 

The  kitchen  gardeners  near  London, 
who  endeavour  to  make  the  mod  of  every 
inch  of  their  high-rated  land,  generally 
plant  their  rows  of  artichokes  nine  or 
ten  feet  afunder  ;  and,  befides  fowing  be¬ 
tween  them  radifhes  or  fpinage,  they 
plant  two  rows  of  cauliflowers,  at  the  di- 
dance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  of  four  feet  from- 
row  to  row  ;  fo  that  full  five  feet  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  artichokes.  In  May, 
when  the  crop  of  radifhes  or  fpinage  is 
taken  off,  they  fow  along  the  middle  ot 
the  fpace  between  the  two  rows  of  cauli¬ 
flowers,  a  row  of  cucumbers  for  pickling, 
at  the  didance  of  every  three  feet  ;  and 
between  the  cauliflowers  and  the  arti¬ 
chokes  they  plant,  tor  winter  ufe,  a  row 
of  cabbages  or  favoys,  which  have  room 
enough  to  grow  after  the  cauliflowers  and' 
artichokes  are  taken  oft’.  Thus  the  ground 
is  fully  cropped  during  the  whole  feafon. 

A  modi  rich  foil  always  yields  the  larg¬ 
ed  and  bed  artichokes  ;  but  if  it  be  very 
mold,  the  roots  will  not  live  through  the 
winter. 

The  two  forts  of  artichokes,  common¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  this  country,  are  the  globe- 
and  the  French.  The  former,  which  has 
bv  far  the  mod  fleihy  leaves,  the  trucked 
bottom,  and  the  bed  tade,  is  defervedly 
preferred.  It  is  alfo  the  larged.  The 
dales  of  this  fort  are  brown,  and  turn  in¬ 
ward.  The  French  artichoke  is  more  co¬ 
nical,  its  dales  are  narrower,  of  a  greener 
colour,  and  frequently  turned  outward, 
and  it  has  a  difagreeable  perfumed  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  bottoms  of  artichokes  are  good  for 
many  culinary  ufes.  The  way  to  predrve 
them  all  the  winter  is,  to  feparate  them 
from  the  leaves,  parboil  them,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  place,  flrung  on  pack¬ 
thread,  with  a  clean  piece  of  paper  be¬ 
tween  every  bottom,  to  prevent  their  touch¬ 
ing  one  another.  They  are  likewid  fuid 
to  be  very  good  pickled. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Chateauvieux  has  raifed  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  artichokes  in  the  open  held,  with¬ 
out  dunging  the  ground  at  ail,  or  even 
watering  the  plants  ;  but  folely  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  execution  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  hulbandry  :  fo  great  are  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  a  thorough  ltirring  of  the 
earth  !  Artichokes  which  he  planted  at 
the  end  of  May,  produced  in  September 
their  firfl.  fruits,  which  were,  in  general, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Their  leaves  covered  entirely 
beds  fix  feet  wide,  in  which  they  were 
planted.  Mills' s  Hujbandry. 

Jerufalem  ARTICHOKE,  the  root  of 
a  fpecies  of  the  fun-flower  of  the  perennial 
kind,  and  propagated  in  fome  gardens  for 
the  ufe  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  very  agree¬ 
ably  tailed  root,  but  watery  and  windy* 
and  therefore  generally  dilregarded.  It  is 
propagated  by  planting  out  the  fmall  roots, 
or  even  pieces  of  the  larger,  which  have 
buds  to  them,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn. 
They  mult  be  allowed  a  very  confide rable 
diitance,  for  they  fpread  immoderately, 
and  multiply  very  quick. 

The  autumn  following,  when  their 
Items  decay,  the  roots  may  betaken  up  for 
ufe.  It  is  an  unfightly  plant,  though  very 
tall,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  obfcure 
corners  of  a  garden.  Miller's  Gardener’s 
Didl. 

ARTICLE,  a  fmall  part  of  a  book, 
writing,  account,  treaty,  or  the  like. 

ARTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture 
of  two  bones  defigned  for  motion. 

ARTICLE,  in  arithmetic,  denotes  any 
number  that  can  be  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  as  io,  20,  30,  &c. 

ARTICLE,  in  grammar,  a  particle 
ufed  in  moft  languages  for  exprefling  the 
feveral  cafes  and  genders  of  nouns,  where 
different  terminations  are  wanting  to  fup- 
ply  that  office.  Articles  are  of  the  ut- 
moft  ufe  in  a  language,  as  by  their  affift- 
ance  general  appellations  are  rendered  par¬ 
ticular.  We  are  furrounded  with  fuch  an 
amazing  multiplicity  of  objects,  that  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  give  each  a  proper 
name,  and  confequently  general  terms  be¬ 
came  neceffary.  But  general  terms  could 
never  anfwer  the  intention  of  conveying 
our  ideas  to  each  oiherby  words  or  writing, 
tmlefs  we  had  fome  method  of  confining 
thofe  general  terms  to  particular  objects. 
This  is  the  office  of  the  article;  and  this 
it  fully  performs. 

ARTICLE  of  Faith ,  a  point  of  religi¬ 
ous  doflrine,  allowed  and  received  by  fome 
church,  as  having  been  revealed  from 
Leaven. 
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ARTICLES  of  Religion,  the  thirty- 
nine  heads  of  the  proteliant  faith,  drawn 
up  by  the  biihops  Cranmer,  and  Ridley, 
and  publilhed  by  regal  authority  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  lixth.  « 

There  has  lately  been  an  attempt  made 
to  annul  the  whole,  or  the  major  part  of 
thefe  articles  ;  which  attempt  has  not  vet 
been  crowned  with  fuccels,  though  the 
promoters  of  it  are  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful. 

ARTICULATE  Sounds,  fuch  as  ex- 
prefs  the  letters,  lVllables,  or  words  of  any 
alphabet  or  language  ;  fuch'as  are  formed 
by  the  human  voice. 

ARTICULATED,  furniihed  with,  or 
confifting  of,  joints. 

ARTICULATION,  in  anatomy,  im¬ 
plies  the  juncture  of  two  bones  intended 
for  motion. 

Articulation  is  of  two  kinds,  diarthrofis 
and  fynarthrofis ;  the  former  being  that 
which  admits  of  a  manifeft  mbtion,  and 
the  latter  that  which  allows  only  of  an 
obfcure  motion. 

ARTIFICER,  one  whofe  employment 
it  is  to  manufaiflure  any  kind  of  commodi¬ 
ty,  as  iron,  brafs,  wood,  wool,  linen,  Sec. 
fuch  as  fmiths,  braziers,  carpenters,  wea¬ 
vers,  fpinners,  See. 

ARTIFICIAL,  made,  fafhioned,  or 
produced  by  art,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the 
productions  of  nature. 

ARTILLERY,  ordnance  of ’all  forts, 
with  their  various  appurtenances  ;  as  can¬ 
nons,  mortars,  petards,  mufquets,  car¬ 
bines,  Sec.  See  Cannon,  Mortar, 
Sic. 

ARTILLERY-PARK,  a  place  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  rear  of  an  army  for  encamp¬ 
ing  the  artillery. 

The  artillery  is  drawn,  up  in  lines,  of 
which  one  is  formed  by  the  ordnance  : 
the  ammunition  waggons  make  two  or 
three  lines, fixty  paces  behind  the  ordnance, 
and  thirty  cliffant  from  one  another  :  the 
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pontoons  and  tumbrils  comppfe  the  lafi: 
line.  The  whole  is  furrounded  with  a 
rope,  which  forms  the  park  ;  the  gunners 
and  matroifes  encamp  on  the  flanks  ;  and 
the  bombaplcers,  pontoon-men,  and  artifi¬ 
cers  in  the  rear. 

STraln  of  ARTILLERY,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  car¬ 
riages,  with  all  their  furniture,  and  every 
thing  neceffary  for  marching. 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY,  a  band 
of  infantry,  confiding  cf  fix  hundred  men, 
forming  part  of  the  m  litia  or  city  guard 
of  London. 

ARTIST,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  feme  art. 
*  ARY  AL  Brothers,  Awaits  fr&tres, 
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in  antiquity,  a  college  of  twelve  prices, 
inflate  ted  by  Romulus,  who  prefided  over 
the  ambervalia,  or  facrifices  annually  of¬ 
fered  to  Bacchus  aud  Ceres.' 

They  held  their  afiemblies  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Concord,  and  wore  on  their  heads  a 
crown  competed  of  the  ears  of  corn,  tied 
together  with  a  white  ribbon.  Some  add, 
that  they  were  entrufled  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  determining  the  limits  of  lands  and 
inheritances. 

ARUM,  wake-robin,  or  cuckow-pint, 
in  botany,  a  low  perennial  plant,  growing 
wild  under  hedsres  and  by  the  i’ules  of 
banks.  Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  pow- 
dered,  is  given  in  doles  of  a  fern  pie  and 
upwards,  For  Simulating  the  lolids,  at¬ 
tenuating  vifeid  juices,  and  promoting  the 
natural  fecretions;  in  cold,  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits ;  againft  weaknefs  anti 
relaxations  of  the  llomach,  and  catarthous 
and  rheumatic  diforders.  It  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  given  in  conjunction  with  other 
materials,  to  fpme  of  which  the  effects  of 
the  compound  mav  be  in  great  part  alcnbed: 
thus  in  the  oriicmal  powders  of  arum,  fix- 
tcen  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  eight  grains  of  the  pungent  roots 
of  pimpinella,  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe 
of  the  yellow  water-flag,  (or  of  calumus 
aromaticus)  four  grains  of  cinnamon,  (or 
fix  of  canella  alba)  and  two  grains  of  fait 
of  wormwood,  (or  of  vitnolated  tartar) 
with  four  grains  of  erabs-eyes.  In  the 
medicine  recommended  by  Sydenham 
againft  rheumatifms,  the  acrid  antifcorbu- 
tic  herbs  are  largely  joined  to  it. 

Though  lpirituous  liquors  are  incapable 
ofdiffolving  or  extracting  the  aftive  matter 
of  the  arum,  they  feem  neverthelefs,  when 
given  along  with  the  dried  root  as  a  vehicle, 
Vo  promote  its  action.  Juncker  obferves, 
that  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  taken  with  a 
fpoonful  of  brandy,  procures  a  very  copi¬ 
ous  fweat,  even  in  perlons  little  difpofed 
to  that  evacuation  ;  while  the  powder,  by 
itfclf,  has  no  fut  h  effect.  Lewis’s  Hijlcry 
vj  the  Materia  Medica. 

ARUNDEL  I  AN  Marbles.  See  Mar¬ 
ble. 

ARTJSPICES,  in  antiquity,  an  order 
of  priefts  among  the  Romans,  that  pre¬ 
tended  to  foretel  future  events,  by  inlpedt- 
ing  the  intrails  of  beaits  killed  in  facri¬ 
fices. 

ASA,  or  Assa,  in  the  materia  medi¬ 
ca,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  very  diffe¬ 
rent  fubftances,  called  al'a-dulcis,  and  afa- 
ftetida. 

ASA-DULCIS,  the  fame  with  ben¬ 
zoin.  See  Be.nz.oin. 
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ASA-FOETIDA,  a  kind  of  gum",  rS 
a  very  offenlive  fmell,  produced  by  a  plant 
common  in  feme  parts  of  Perlia. 

Kxmpfer  is  theauthor  to  whom  we  owe 
the  true  accotnt  of  it.  This  is  given  in  his 
Amtenitates  Exoticx,  where  he  deferibes 
it  fully  and  accurately,  under  the  name  or 
umbellifera  leviftico  aftinis  foliis  inflar 
pxonix  ramofis,  caule  pleno  maximo,  fe- 
rnine  foliaceo  nudo  folitario  brancx  urfinx 
flve  paftinachx  flmili  radice  afam  fceti-< 
dam  fundente.  The  Perflans  call  both 
the  plant  and  the  juice  hingefeh  ;  and  the 
Indians,  hiing  ;  but  the  more  accurate  in 
both  countries  call  the  plant  hingeich,  and 
the  juice  or  gum  hiing. 

The  root  within  it  is  perfectly  white, 
and  fu}l  of  white,  milky,  and  flunking 
juice,  which,  when  collected  and  dried,  is 
what  the  Perflans  call  hiing,  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  afa-foetida. 

It  grows  in  Ferfia,  but  there  only  in 
two  placed,  at  leaf!  in  thofe  only  in  any 
great  plenty.  Thefe  are  the  mountains 
about  Heraat,  and  the  province  of  Laar. 
In  thefe  places  it  abounds  with  juice,  and 
yields  the  gum  in  great  plenty  ;  when 
found  el  few  here,  it  yields  very  little.  The 
leaves  in  thefe  places  are  of  a  horrible,  of- 
fenflve  lmell,  and  no  animal  will  touch 
them  :  but  the  people  of  the  town  of  Dif— 
guum  affirm,  that,  in  the  country  beyond 
them,  the  plant  lofes  much  of  its  bad 
fmell,  and  that  the  goats  feed  very  greedi¬ 
ly  on  the  leaves,  and  grow  fat  upon  the 
diet.  It  is  Very  Angular  in  this  plant,  that  it 
feldom  flowers,  Sometimes  not  till  its  twen¬ 
tieth,  thirtieth,  or  even  fortieth  year  ; 
during  ail  this  time  the  root  is  increafing 
in  fixe,  and,  confequently,  it  fometimes 
grows  to  an  enormous  bulk  :  roots  of  it 
have  been  feen  of  the  ihicknefs  of  a  man’s 
thigh,  and  of  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length; 
thofe  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  arm  are  fre¬ 
quent.  When  it  fends  forth  ,a  flalk,  and 
has  ripened  its  feed,  it  perifhes.  The  an¬ 
cients  made  a  diftimftion  in  their  filphium, 
as  it  was  produced  from  the  flalk,  or  from 
the  root  of  the  plant  ;  hpt,  at  this  time, 
all  that  we  have  is  obtained  from  the  root. 
They  never  make  incilions  in  roots  of  lefs 
than  four  or  five  years  Handing;  and  they 
always  find,  that  the  older  and  larger 
the  root,  the  more  plentifully  the  juice 
flows. 

The  moil  ftronglv  feented  ala-foetida  is 
always  efleemed  the  bell  ;  and  Kxmpfer 
©bferves,  that  it  is  fo  much  flronger,  when 
frefh,  than  when  kept  and  imported  into 
Europe,  that  a  drachm  of  it  has  more  fcent 
than  an  hundred  weight  of  what  our  drug- 
gills  keep. 
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Tt  is  bv  much  the  ftrongeft  of  the  deo-b- 
f.rucnt  warm  fcetid  gums  ;  and  is  given  not 
only  againll  hyllerical  cqgtplaints,  flatu* 
1  nt  colics,  and  obftl'uftions  of  the  breads 
but  in  moll  nervous  diforders,  in  which  it 
frequently  acts  as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  an 
anodyne  :  in  fome  cafes  mulk,  and  in 
others  opium,  are  ufefully  joined  with  it. 
Hodman  recommends  it  as  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  anthelmintics  hitherto  known.  It 
is  moll  commodioutlv  taken  in  the  form  of 
pills,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  feruple  or 
half  a  drachm.  It  lofes  both  its  fmell  and 
{Length  with  age  ;  a  circumftance  necef* 
fary  to  be  attended  to-  in  proportioning  the 
dofes  necelfary  to  be  given  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  intended  effect. 

•••■  ASAPH  (St. )  a  city  and  biihop’s 
fee,  in  Rlintlhire,  on  which  account  it  is 
taken  notice  of  :  it  is  lo  poor  and  wretched 
a  place  it  would  ngt  otherwife  be  worth 
mentioning.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
days  ;  and  four  fairs,  «n  E  a  If  e  r-  T  u  e  fei  a  v , 
July  15,  Oflober,  and  December  26,  for 
cattle.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  north-well  of  London,  and  twentv- 
four,  well-north-well  of  Chefler,  long.  3 
25,  W.  lat.  53.  18.  N. 

ASARUM,  afarabacca,  in  botany,  a 
low  plant  withQUt  llalks*  It  is  perennial 
and  ever-green,  a  native  of  the  lout  hern 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  climates, 
and  railed  here  in  gardens*  The  dried 
roots  have  been  generally  brought  from 
the  Levant  1  thole  of  our  own  growth  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  of  weaker  virtue.  The  roots 
given  in  lubftaiice,  in  dofes  of  a  feruple  or 
more,  prove  Rrongly  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  leaves  have  the  fame  efiefl,  but  their 
dole  or  degree  of  firength  has  not  been 
precifely  determined;  fome  fay  they  are 
of  more  adlivitv  than  the  roots*  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  among  us  is  as  an  errhine.  The 
root  is  one  of  the  Rrongeft  of  the  vegetable 
fubllances  commonly  employed  in  this  in¬ 
tention  :  a  grain  or  two  In  lifted  up  the 
nofe,  procure  a  large  evacuation  of  mucus, 
both  from  the  mouth  and  nollrils,  without 
provoking  fneezing,  like  the  white  helle¬ 
bore  root,  or  difeovering  any  remarkable 
irritation*  Geoflroy  relates,  that  after 
fnufting  up  a  dofe  of  this  errhine,  he  has  ob- 
ferved  the  falutarv  difeharge  to  continue 
for  three  days fucceftivel  v,  and  that  he  has 
known  a  paralyiis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  bv  one  dofe.  He  recom¬ 
mends  this  medicine  in  llubborti  difor'ders 
of  the  head  proceeding  from  vifeid  mat¬ 
ters,  in  paUies,  and  in  foponftc  dillempers. 
During  its  operation  the  patient  mull 
carefully  avoid  the  cold,  which  is  apt  to 
produce  puiiules,  inflammations,  and 
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fwefllings  of  the  face,  and  ft nnetimes  more 
alarming  fvmptoms.  Ibis  herb  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  cephalic,  or 
fternutatory  powders  of  the  Ihops  1  fome 
take  equal  parts  of  dried  afarum,  and  mar¬ 
joram  leaves  ;  others  equal  parts  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  afarum,  marjoram,  and  ma- 
rum  fyriacum,  and  dried  lavender  flowers*; 
The  empvrical  hetb.fnuffs  have  likewife 
the  leaves  of  afarum  far  their  bafts  ;  but 
'often  mixed  with  ingredients  of  a  more 
dangerous  nature. 

ASCARIDES,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies 
of  worms,  very  fiend,  r,  found  in  the  in- 
teftinum  reilunf,  chiefly  of  children,  and 
frequently  voided  with  the  fceces.  They 
often  adhere  to  the  fundament,  and  ate 
fometimes  even  pendent  fiom  it* 

ASCENDANT,  or  ASCENDING 
Lire,  in  genealogy,  is  undtrllood  of  an- 
cellors,  or  fuck  relations  as  are  nearer  the 
root  of  the  family. 

ASCENDANT,  In  aftrologv,  the  ho- 
rofeope,  or  that  degree  of  the  equator 
which  is  riling  above  the  horizon  in  the 
eafl,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  per- 
fon . 

ASCENDING,  in  autonomy,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Inch  celeftial  objects  as  are  riling 
above  the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the 
equator. 

ASCENDING  Latitude  of  a  Vianet, 
the  latitude  of  a  planet  moving  towards  the 
north-pole. 

ASCENDING  Node,  that  point  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  where  it  paffes  the  ecliptic, 
in  its  motion  towards  the  north.  See 
Node. 

ASCENDING  Signs,  among  aftrolo- 
gers,  thole  riling  from  the  nadir  towards 
the  zenith. 

ASCENDING  VeJJ'eh ,  in  anatomy, 
thofe  which  carry  the  blood  upwards,  as 
the  aorta  afeendens,  and  vena -cava  afeen- 
dens. 

ASCENSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
moving  uprt  aids. 

ASGENRION, •  in  allronomy,  is  either 
right  or  oblique. 

Right  ASCENSION  of  the  fun,  or  of  a 
liar,  is  the  arch  of  the  equinoflial,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  vernal  equinoiflial  point, 
and  the  meridian  that  the  fun  or  flar  ap¬ 
pears  in. 

The  reafonof  thus  referring  It  to  the  me¬ 
ridian,  is,  becaufe  that  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  equino£lial  ;  whereas  the 
horizon  is  only  fa  in  a  right  or  direo; 
fphere. 

The  right  afeenfton  Hands  oppoftd  t® 
the  right  defeenfion.  Two  fixed  liars, 
which  have  the  lame  right  alcenfion,  i.f. 

C  c  are 
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ar£  in  the  fame  meridian,  rife  at  the  fame 
time  in  a  right  fphere.  If  they  be  not  in 
the  lame  meridian,  the  difference  between 
the  time  when  they  rife  is  the  j  recife  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  right  afeenfion.  In  an  ob¬ 
lique  fphere,  where  the  horizon  cuts  all 
the  meridians  obliquely,  different  points  of 
the  meridian  never  rife  or  fet  together  ;  fo 
that  two  Ears  on  the  lame  meridian  never 
rile  or  fet  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  more 
eblique  this  fphere  is,  the  greater  is  the 
interval  of  time  between  them.  To  find  the 
right  afeenfion  of  the  fun,  liars,  See.  trigo¬ 
nometrically,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co- 
line  of  the  fun’s  greateft  declination,  fo  is 
the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  longitude  from 
Aries,  or  Libra,  to  the  tangent  of  right 
afeenfion.  See  Globe. 

Oblique  ASCENSION,  an  arch  of  the 
equinoctial  intercepted  between  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point,  and  that  point  of  the 
equinoctial  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or 
liar.  In  order  to  find  the  oblique  afeen¬ 
fion,  we  multfirlt  find  the  alcenlional  dif¬ 
ference. 

ASCENSIONAL  Difference,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  and  oblique  af¬ 
eenfion  of  the  fame  point  on  the  furface  of 
the  fphere,  or  an  arch  of  the  equator  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  points  of  right  and 
oblique  afeenfion. 

To  find  the  afcenfional  difference  of  the 
fun,  liars,  Sec.  trigonometrically,  fay,  As 
the  tangent  of  the  complement  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the 
declination  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional 
difference,  which  being  found  mull  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  right  afeenfion,  if  the  declina¬ 
tion  and  latitude  he  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations  ;  that  is,  one  north  and  the  other 
iouth  :  but  if  of  the  fame  denomination-, 
that  is,  both  north  or  both  fouth,  fub- 
trafted  from  the  right  afeenfion,  fo  will 
the  fum  or  remainder  be  the  oblique  af¬ 
eenfion  required. 

The  afcenfional  difference  is  alwavs 
equal  to  the  excefs  or  defect  of  the  femi-- 
fblar  day,  above  or  under  fix  hours  ;  and, 
confequently,  if  (according  as  the  cafe  re¬ 
quires)  it  be  reduced  into  time,  by  allow¬ 
ing  15°.  for  one  hour,  See.  and  added  to, 
or  fubt railed  from,-  fix  hours,  we  iliall 
have  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
thence  the  true  time  of  the  fun’s  riling  and 
fetting.  And  becaufe,  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  equinoctial,  or  that  point  where  the 
ecliptic,  equinoilial,  horizon,  and  prime 
vertical,  interfeCt  each  other,  as  ,  he 
riles  and  fets  exaCtly  at  fix  o’clock, ;  hence, 
if  the  fun  rifes  before  he  arrives  at  the 
prime  vertical,  or  fix  o’clock  hour  circle, 
jle  will  rife  before  fix  of  the  clock  ;  and, 
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1  confequently,  we  mult  add  the  afcenfional 
difference  10  fix  hours,  to  obtain  the 
length  of  the  letni-folar  day  ;  or  to  twelve 
hours,  to  obtain  the  length  of  the  folar 
day,  which  will  always  happen  in  north 
latitude,  when  the  fun  hath  north  decli¬ 
nation,  and  in  Iouth  latitude,  when  he 
has  fouth  declination  :  but  if  he  does  not 
rife  t :  1 1  he  has  palled  the  prime  vertical, 
wc  mult  fubtraCl  the  afcenfional  difference 
from  fix  hours,  to  find  the  length  of  the 
lemi-lolar  day,  which  will  always  hap¬ 
pen  in  north  latitude,  when  he  has  fouth 
declination,  and  in  fouth  latitude,  when 
he  has  north  declination. 

To  find  the  oblique  afeenfion,  and  af- 
cenfional  difference,  mechanically,  by  the 
globe.  See  Globe. 

ASCENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies 
the  motion  of  a  body  upwards. 

ASCENT  of  Fluids.  See  Fluid  and 
At  traction. 

ASCEN  r  of  Vapours.  Why  vape/urs' 
are  railed  by  heat  is  no  inconfiderable 
quellion.  And,  among  other  things,  we 
do  not  improperly  luppofe  in  thefe  vapours 
inlenfible  bubbles,  confining  of  a  pellicle 
of  water  and  included  air.  Such  a  bubble, 
therefore,  being  given,  but  which  may 
contain  air  rarer  than  the  circumambient, 
it  is  poffible  that  the  rarity  of  the  included 
air  may  have  greater  force  than  the  weight 
of  the  including  pellicle  of  water  :  and 
therefore,  that  the  entire  bubble  may  he 
lighter  than  circumambient  air  of  equal 
bulk,  whereby  the  bubble,  by  the  laws  of 
hydroflatics,  will  afeend  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  clofe  veffel  of  iron  full  of  air 
would  in  water,  if  in.  proportion  to  its 
weight  it  have  a  fufficient  capacity  ;  nor  is 
the  elailic  force  of  the  ambient'  air  of 
greater  force  in  this  cafe  than  the  gravity 
of  a  column  of  air;  becaufe  the  clallic 
force  in  each  part  arifes  from  the  gravity 
of  the  column.  But  here  will  arife  a  great 
difficulty,  namely,  that  the  circumambient 
air  lefs  rare  than  the  included  air  feems, 
by  its  elailic  force,  as  if  it  would  com;  refs 
the  bubble  :  and  thus  the  included  air  wiil 
become  of  a  denfity  equal  to  that  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air.  We  are  here,  therefore, 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  two-fold  force  in 
air,  whereby  it  dilates  itfelf,  or  preferves 
its  dilatation  ;  the  one  innate,  the  other' 
adventitious.  The  former  is  the  elailic 
force,  which  exerts  itfelf,  not  only  when 
it  is  comprefied  into  a  lefs  cotnpafs  than 
qfual,  as  in  wind-guns,  but  likewife  in 
common  air,  which,  as  is  evident  from 
the  experiments  of  the  air-pump,  when 
preffed  by  the  incumbent  air,  does,  upon 
removing  that  prelfure,  expand  .itfelf,  if. 
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no  other  air  be  equally  comprefled,  or 
any  other  impediment  hinder ;  For  Flaccid 
bladders  are  fpontaneaufly  inflated'  under 
the  receiver,  nay  even  in  the  free  air,  if 
they  are  canned  from  a  valley  to  an  high 
hill ;  becaufe  there  they  are  lefs  comprelfed. 

The  adventitious  expan  five  force  of  the 
air,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  its  elaf- 
ttcity,  is  either  heat  or  fomething  elfe 
analogous  to  heat  in  fermentation,  or  the 
like  natural  operation.  Thus,  it  is  pol- 
fible~ that  the  air  included  in  the  bubble, 
and  rarer  than  the  circumambient,  air, 
may  yet  maintain  itfelf^  and  fuffer  a  com- 
prellion  from  it,  which  is  manifeit  by  the 
experiment  of  thermometers  ;  and  the 
greater  the  heat  is,  or  any  other  force 
that  internally  dilates  the  air,  the  more 
will  the  aqueous  pellicle  be  extended,  and 
become  the  thinner.  But  here  a  new 
qucftion  arifes,  namely,  how  fuch  bubbles 
can  be  formed,  feeing  the  heat  both  ol  the 
included  and  circumambient  air  leems  to 
be  the  fame  ;  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  included  air  lhall  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  that 
which  even  the  particles  of  the  external  air 
have;  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  has 
both  a  greater  and  a  different  motion  from 
the  bubble :  whence  new  hot  particles 
thereof  continually  Flowing  to  the  fame 
bubble  like  a  hot  wind,  communicate  a 
new  degree  of  heat  to  the  pellicle,  and 
through  it  to  the  included  air  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  contact  of  new  air,  as  we  feel  that 
the  hand  grows  either  warmer  or  colder,  if 
moved  in  hot  or  cold  water,  than  if  it  was 
at  reft  therein  :  and  it  is  the  fame  thing, 
if  the  water  be  moved  about  the  hand,  be- 
eaufe  many  aqueous  particles  fucceftively 
touch  the  fame  part  of  the  hand,  and  com¬ 
municate  their  quality  thereto.  From  this 
principle  it  appears,  that  wine  in  a  glals 
bottle,  fwiftly  moved  up  and  down  in  cold 
water,,  or  the  water  moved  about  the  bot¬ 
tle,  is  the  fooner  cooled. 

Now,  if  we  underhand  the  caufe  why 
the  bubbles  of  vapours  afeend,  it  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  explain  why  they  fall 
down  again  :  For  upon  the  heat  gradually 
vanifhing,  the  bubble  will  be  compreffed 
by  the  circumambient  air ;  fo  that  the  in¬ 
cluded  air,  upon  the  ceafing  of  the  adven¬ 
titious  dilatation,  lhall  return  to  a  like 
denlity  therewith  ;  upon  which  the  aque¬ 
ous  pellicle, can  neither  afeend  in  the  air, 
nor  fupport  itfelf  therein,  no  more  than  an 
iron  vefle.I  can  float,  or  aicend  in  watery 
if  it  is  filled  therewith.  However,  it  is 
poflible,  a*id  it  ulually  is  fo,  that  the  va¬ 
pours  that  are  even  ready  to  Fall  down, 
remain  a  little  fufpended  in  the  any  in  the 
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fame  manner  in  which  dull  is  fufta’ned 
therein  ;  becaufe  air,  as  all  other  fluids, 
has  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity  or  ecthe- 
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lion  of  its  parts,  fo  as  to  require  fome 
degree  of  force,  however  fmall,  to  break, 
through  it  ;  and  becaufe  very  imall  bo¬ 
dies  have  a  fmall  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  furface ;  yet,  notwithftanding  their 
weight,  they  oft  m  remain  fu  I  pended,  and 
they  are  only  tolled  up  and  down  by  the 
motion  of  the  fuftaining  air.  The  fame 
thing,  therefore,  happens  to  bubbles  and 
very  imall  drops ;  but  if  a  great  number 
of  drops  concur,  which  is  done  by  that 
very  to  fling  and  motion,  they  coal  dee  in¬ 
to  a  larger  one,  and  becaufe  the  fur  faces 
increafe  only  as  the  fquares,  but  the 
weights  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  bubble,  or  drop,  by 
growing  larger,  acquires  a  fufficient  force 
to  tall  down  ;  and  even  the  fuperior  bub¬ 
bles,  falling  on  the  inferior  ones,  coalefce 
with  them,  and  become  bigger. 

From  thefe  principles  we  lhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  lhew,  by  a  calculus,  how  great  the 
tenacity  of  aqueous  particles  in  vapours 
muft  necelfarily  be,  in  proportion  to  the. 
rarity  of  the  included  air,  that  fuch  va¬ 
pours  may  afeend. 

Let  i  to  it  be  the  ratio>  of  the  denfity  of* 
the  air  included  in  a  bubble  to  the  fpeaiflc 
gravity  of  water,  and  p  the  weight  of  com¬ 
mon  air  of  the  lame  bulk  with  a  bubble  of 
the  vapour  ;  let  the  center  of  the  bubble  be  A, 
and  AB  the  radius  of  the  fphere  of  included 
air,  but  AC  the  radius  of  the  fphere  of  the 
whole  bubble,  the  fpace  of  included  air  will 
be  as  the  cube, of  A  B,  the  fpace  of  the  whole 
bubble  as  the  cube  of*  A  C,  and  the  fpaca 
which  the  pellicle  occupies  as  the  difference 
of  thele  cubes.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  fpace  of 
the  pellicle  to  be  to  the  fpace  of  the  whole 
bubble,  as  i  to  ;y  the  lpace  of  the  pellicle 

AC 

will  be  as  the  cube  of - ,  which  is  equal 

r  * 

to' the  cube  of  A  C  —  the  cube  of  A  B  : 
therefore,  the  cube  of  A  B  is  equal  to  the 

A  C 

cube  of  AC  —  the  cubs  of - ,  equal 

r 

the  cube  of  A  C  x  i - equal  the  cube 

r 

^  ^  ^ — ■ — :  and  therefore,  the  cube 

of  A  B  is  to  the  cube  of  A  C,  as  r — i  to 
r.  But  the  weight  of  the  included  air  is- 
to  that  of  common  air  of  equal  bulk  with 
the  bubble,  or  to  p  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  volumes,  (®r  of  the  cube  of  A  B  to 
the  cube  of  AC,  or  r-~ \  to  r)  and  of 
the  fpecific  gravities;  (i  to  dj  that  is,  in 
the  rat;o  of  r — I  to  r  d.  The  weight, 
C  c  a  therefore 
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therefore, 

r — i 
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of  the  included  air  will  be 
:  the  weight  of  the  including 


pellicle. of  water  will  be  in  like  manner  to 
the  weight  of  common  air  of  equal  bulk 
with  the  bubble  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
the  volumes,  (i  to  r  by  the  hypothecs)  and 
©f  the  Ipecific  gravities  Boo  to  i  ;  (water 
being  Boo  times  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air, 
by  experiments)  the  weight  of  the  pellicle, 
8o°  p 

therefore  will  be - ;  but,  adding  the 

Weight  of  the  pell'cle  to  the  weight  of  the 
included  air,  we  lhall  have  the  weight 
©i  the  w'hole  bubble,  which  will  be 


and  that  ihouid  be  lefs 


p  X  >' — i-}-3oo</ 

r  d 

than  p,  the  weight  of  common  air  of  equal 
bulk,  with  the  bubble,  that  the  bubble  may 
attend  therein-;  and  r — i  -j-  Boo d,  will 
be  lefs  than  r  d  :  and,  therefore,  r  d  r 
will  be  greater  than  Boo  d — - 1  ;  and,  there- 

fore,  r  will  be  greater  than  — — - — ,1,  or 

d  —  r 

the  ratio  of  the  fpace  of  the  bubble  to  that 
of  the  pellicle,  will  be  greater  than 
800  d —  1  to  d —  1.  Whence  if  d  be  10, 
br  it  common  air  be  10  times  denier  than 
the  included  air,  the  ratio  of  the  fpace  of 
the  bubble  to  that  which  the  pellicle  occu¬ 
pies,  will  be  greater  than  the  ratio  of  7999 
to  9,  or  greater  than  888,777,  &c.  to 
unity  ;  where  888  are  unities,  but  777, 
&c.  is  a  decimal  fraction  ;  to  wit,  ,7,07,607, 
the.  as  you  would  incline  to  be  more  exact : 
and,  therefore,  the  fpace  of  the  whole  bub¬ 
ble  will,  in  this  cafe,  exceed  that  of  the 
aqueous  pellicle  upwards  of  888  times. 
The  ratioof  the  thicknefs  of  the  pellicle  to 
the  radius  of  the  fpherical  bubble  ;  that  is, 
the.  ratio  of  A  C  A  B  to  A  C  mav, 

from  heqce  be  caflly  determined  ;  for 
— — ..  ^  * 

js  to  A  C  as  to  r  The  thick¬ 

nefs,  therefore,  of  the  pellicle  is  to  the  ya- 
tlius  of  the  bubble  as  1 —  -  ^  to  unity  : 

befides r — 1  is  tor  as  - — -  to  unity;  and 

r. 

C  ,  SCO  d— rt  l 

Knee  r  is  greater  than  , — . — ; - - 

d-r~  I  ’  r 

wil]  be  lefs  than  — - —  ,  anu  _ i.l  V/ill 


800  d— rl 


be  -greater  than  r 


d —  1 


or  than 


800  i-— 1 
800 d — x — r  7 d 

- rr~ — or  than  - :  there- 

booh-y  $ood-—i 


fore 


-vi 

ill 


is 


greater 


than 


■99 


800  d—  \ 


therefore  at  length  1- 


*  or  the  thick¬ 


nefs  of  the  pellicle,  if  unity  exprefs  the  radius 
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ot  the  bubble,  is  lefs  than  1  —  yj - - 

aood — x  * 

that  the  bubble  may  afeend  in  ail*. 

By  the  rules  which  Archimedes  has  given, 
it  appears  that  it  a  veifel  contain  a  weight 
•  of  water  greater  than  its  own  weight,  it 
will  lloat  therein  ;  but  if  ltill  greater  vef- 
fels  betaken,  the  weights  of  the  velfels  in- 
creaie  nearly  as  the  iiirfaces  ;  but  their  ca¬ 
pacities  as  the  iolid  ties,  that  is,  the 
weights  of  the  velfels  are  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diameters,  the  capacities  (and  conie- 
quently  the  weight  of  water  they  contain) 
as  the  cubes  ;  and  thus,  by  augmenting 
the  capacity  of  the  veil'd,  the  weight  ot  the 
veiled  is  immediately  overcome  by  the 
weight  of  what  it  can  contain,  and  the 
veil'd  may  .float. 

ASCE  flCS,  in  ccpleliaftical  hiftory, 
fuch  Chriitians  in  the  primitive  church  as 
inured  themfeives  to  great  degrees  of  al>- 
flinence  and  failing,  in  order  to  lubduu 
their  paliions.  In  lhort,  every  degree  of 
uncommon  piety  laid  claim  to  the  title  of 
afcetic. 

ASCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants 
ol  the  torrid  zone  ;  becaufe,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  they  have  no  ihadow. 

ASCITES,  in  medicine,  die  fame  with 
dropfv.  See  Drop sv. 

ASH,  fraxinus,  in  botany,  a  rrenus  of 
trees  :  it  hath  pinnated  leaves,  which 
moillv  end  in  an  odd  lobe :  the  'male 
flowers,  which  grow  at  a  remote  diilance 
from  tire  fruit,  have  no  petals,  but  conlift 
in  many  flamina  ;  the  ovary  becomes  a 
feed -veil'd,  containing  one  feed  at  the  boU 
tom,  lhaped  like  a  bird’s  tongue. 

There  are  flit  fpecies  of  this  tree:  all 
which  may  be  propagated  by  budding  them 
into  common  allg;  upon  which  they  will 
all  take  very  well,  and  become  hardier 
than  upon  their  own  flock  :  but  thele  bud¬ 
ded  trees  never  grow  fo  large  as  thole 
which  are  railed  from  feeds  ;  nor  will  the 
flock  and  bud  kecqi  pace  in  their  grouth  j 
fo  that  there  will  be  a  remarkable  dill'er- 
ence  in  the  fizc  of  the  flcni,  and  above 
the  place  where  they  are  budded  :  but  few 
of  thefe  foreign  kinds  have  yet  arrived  at 
an  age  to  produce  feeds  in  England,  the 
nurfery -gardeners  having  bren'obliged  to 
propagate  thefe  forts  bv  bidding  and 
grafting. 

IK: 
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The  common  afh  is  propagated  by  Tow¬ 
ing  the  keys  in  October  or  November,  on 
a  bed  of  freih  earth,  which  ihould  be  well 
■dug,  and  cleanfed  from  roots  and  noxious 
■weeds.  A  imall  bed  will  be  fufficient  to 
yaile  a  great  quantity  of  rhefe  trees.  The 
feeds  ihould  be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  co¬ 
vered  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  earth. 

Thefe  feeds,  many  times,  continue  un¬ 
til  the  lecond  fpring  before  they  come  Up  ; 
you  ihould,  therefore,  let  the  bed  remain 
undiftnrbed,  and  keep  it  clean  from  weeds. 
Wh  en  your  plants  come  up,  you  muff  aiio 
keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds,  and  if 
the  feafon  ihould  prove  very  dry,  if  you 
give  them  now  and  then  a  little  water,  it 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  In 
this  bed  they  ihould  remain  no  longer  than 

a  w 

the  autumn  following,  provided  they  have 
grown  well  ;  at  which  time  you  ihould 
prepare  a  nurfery,  which  ihould  be  well 
dug  and  cleared  as  before  ;  then  with  your 
fpade  loofen  the  roots  of  the  plants  before 
you  draw  them  up  ;  otherwife  you  will  en¬ 
danger  the  breaking  of  them.  When  you 
have  drawn  them  out  of  the  ground,  ihor- 
ten  the  downright  tap  root ;  but  do  not  cut 
off  any  of  the  lateral  fibres  ;  then,  having 
prepared  your  ground,  plant  them  m  rows, 
th  ree  feet  diftance,  row  from  row,  and  a 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  cloiing  the  earth 
to  the  roots  with  your  feet. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or 
three  years,  obferving  to  keep  them'  clear 
from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  trim  up  the  lide 
branches  every  winter.,  and  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows  ;  after  wh:ch  time  you 
may  remove  them  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  for  good.  This  tree  will  grow  up¬ 
on  almoft  any  loll ;  but  the  better  the  foil 
is,  the  more  the  tree  will  incrcafe  in  bulk. 
Notwithllanding  which,  it  ihould  not,  by 
any  means,  be  planted  too  near  the  other 
trees  or  plants  ;  lor  it  will  exhsult  ail  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  from  them  ;  and  the 
ihade  of  this  tree  is  malignant  to  moil: 
other  plants.  The  diffance  they  ihould 
be  planted  is  eight  feet  fquare  ;  and,  after 
they  have  been  planted  one  5  ear,  you  may 
cut  down  every  other  tree,  c hoofing  fuch 
of  them  as  are  crooked,  within  fix  or  eight 
inches  of  the  ground  ;  this  will  caufe  them 
to  make  many  ftrong,  vigorous  ihoots  ; 
■yvh  efi,  in  feven  of  eight  y»ars  time,  will 
be  ht  lor  arbour  poles,  or  to  make  hoops  ; 
and  the  other  ffraighttrees  may  be  fullered 
to  grow  for  other  timber;  the  number  of 
which  trees  may  be  leffcned,  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  bulk,  leaving  ftill  the  moil  pro- 
xniiing  ones  to  grow  for  larger  timber. 

If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  r’ghtly  ma¬ 
naged,  it  will  turn  greatly  to  the  advau- 
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tage  of  its  owner  ;  for  by  the  undenvood, 
which  will  be  lit  to  cut  every  feven  or  eight 
years,  for  the  ufes  abovementioDed,  there- 
will  be  a  continual  income,  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  and 
all  other  charges  ;  and  Hill  there  will  be 
a  flock  preferved  for  timber,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  worth  torty  or  fifty 
ihillingS  per  tree. 

This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the 
wheel-  wrights,  and  cart-wrights,  for 
ploughs,  axle-trees,  wheel-rings,  har¬ 
rows,  bulls,  oars,  blocks  for  pullies,  and 
many  other  purpofes. 

The  belt  feafon  for  felling  of  theis  trees 
is  from  November  to  February  ;  for  if  it 
be  done  either  too  early  in  autumn,  or  too 
late  m  the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be  iiib- 
jeft  to  be  infefled  with  worms,  and  other 
mfefts  :  but,  for  lopping  of  pollards,  the 
Spring  is  preferable  for  all  fbft  woods. 

AbHES,  CiucreSf  the  eaithy  particles  of 
combnflible  fubflances  after  they  have  been 
burnt. 

Aihes  that  are  produced  from  vegetable 
bodies,  contain  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
fixt  fait,  blended  with  the  terrene  par¬ 
ticles  ;  and  from  thefe  aihes  the  fixed  alka¬ 
line  la  Its,  called  pot-aih,  pearl-alh,  5cc. 
are  ext  rafted. 

The  aihes  of  all  vegetables  are  vitrifiable, 
and  found  to  contain  iron.  They  are  alfo 
an  excellent  manure  for  cold  and  wet 
grounds, 

ASIA,  is  one  of  the  four  general 
parts  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  feparated 
from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pains 
Mentis,  the  Ton,  and  the  Dwina ;  and 
from  Africa  by  the  Arabic  Gulph  or  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Iffhmus  of  Suez.  Every 
other  part  is  furrounded  by  the  ocean. 
Late  dilcoveries  fhew  that  it  does  not  join 
to  America,  though  it  extends  very  near 
it.  It  is  fituated  between  forty-four  and  an 
hundred  and  ninetv-fix  degrees  of  lonyi- 
tude,  and  one  and  ieventy-four  degrees  of 
latitude.  From  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
mod  eaftern  ihore  of  Tartary,  it  is  four 
thouland  feven  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  the  moil  fouthern  point 
ot  Malacca  to  the  moil:  northern  point  of 
Nova  Zembla,  is  four  thou  fa  nd  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  in  breadth.  It  may 
he  divided  into  ten  parts  ;  Turky  in  Afia, 
Arabia*  Perlia,  the  Mogul’s  Empire,  with 
the  two  Peninfulas  of  the  Indies  ;  Tibet, 
China,  and  Korea;  Great  and  Little  Bu- 
karia,  with  Kora  fin;  Tartary,  Siberia, 
and  the  iflands.  Turky,  Per.fi a,  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Empire,  and  China,  are  fubjeft  to 
iingle  monarchs the  reff  are  divided 

among 
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among  feveral  fovereigns.  Siberia  is  fub- 
>ct  to  the  Ruffians,  Little  Tarcary  to  the 
Tartars-  of  the  Crim  ;  Great  J  artary, 
partly  to  the  Ruffians,  partly  to  its  own 
monarch,  and  partly  to  China.  Great 
Rukaria  is  i object  to  the  Perfians  ;  and 
Li  trie  Buka  rut,  partly  to  the  Tartars,  and 
pari ly  to  the  emperor  of  China.  There 
are  1  even  emperors,  thirty  kings,  bolides 
petty  princes,  and  the  rajahs  of  India. 
The  emperors  are,  the  grand  fignior,  the 
great  mogul,  the  emperor  :of  Japan,  the 
khan  of  the  Elath  Tartars,  the  "eniperof  of 
RmTia,  the  emperor  of  China,  and  the 
fhah  of  Ferfia.  The  principal  religions  of 
Alia,  are,  the  Chnftian,  the  Mahomedan, 
the’ Pagan,  and  that  of  Confucius.  The 
ChriHian  religion  is  profeffed  in  fame  parts 
of  Aliatic  Turkv  ;  part  of  Little  Tartary, 
the  north-weft  part  of  Ferfia,  and  by  the 
Ruffians,  lii  Siberia.  The  Mahomedan  is 
cilablilhgd  in  Arabia,  Ferfia,  Little  Tar¬ 
tary,  B.ukana,  and  the  Mogul’s  empire. 
The  Fig  an'  religion,  wherein  the  worlhip 
pf  the  Deity,  is  mixt  with  that  of  idols,  is 
profyffbd  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mogul's  etnpne;  in  both  the  Penin- 
ixilas  of  India  ;  in  China  and  Siberia  ;  in 
the  Blands  of  Afia  ;  in  all  Weflern 
Tartkry,  in  Tibet,  ahW  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  lx  tween  India  and  Chiba.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Confucius  is  cfiaLli filed  in  China. 

The  languages  of  Afia  are  very  numerous, 
and  therefore  we  fin  all  only  mention  the 
chic:.  The  principal  of  Tr.rkyin  Europe,  are 
the  Grecian  and  Turkifh;  the  Armenian 
h  tpbken  in  part  of  Turky  in  Afia,  and 
Ferfia";  -  the  Arabic  is  the  only  tongue  in 
Amoy.',  and  is  ipread  over  part  of  Turky 
In  Afi.’,  as  a  learned  language.  The  Per¬ 
il  an  is  uTelt  in  Ferfia,  and  the  court  of  the 
great  mogul.  The  Indian  is  fpokeii  in  , 
India, ,  by  tiie  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  The  Malayan  language  is  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coafl:  of  India,  and  in  fome  of 
the  Blands.  The  Swindle  in  Siam,  tbe 
Tibet  ran  in  Tibet  ;  the  Man  chew  in 
China  and  Eaftcra  Tartary  ;  and  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  in  Great  Tartary.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  "lev  oral  difimif  1  an  tru  acres  in  Si- 
beria,  and  the  iilands  of  Alia. 

The'  principal  rivers  of  Afia  are,  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  Turkv  ;  the 
Indus  and  Ganges,  in  India  ;  the  Klang 
ami  Hoang-ho,  in  China  ;  the  Sir  Amu 
and  Wo'ga,  in  Wefiern  Tartary;  the 
Sag  h  all  a  UJa  or  Amur,  in  Eaflern  Tar¬ 
tary;  the  Irtifh,  Oby,  Jenifca,  and  Lena,- 
in  Siber  a.  The  lakes  are,  that  prodigious 
one  called  the  Cafinan  Sea,  and  near  that 
another  very  large  one,  called  the  lake 
Aval.  The  Bavkal  js  in  Siberia,  the  Ko- 
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konor  near  Tibet,  and  the  Tong  Ping  in 
China.  The  chief  mountains  art,  the 
I  auras  in  Turky  and  Ferfia;  the  lmaus 
between  India  and  Tibet,  and  the  Ah. ay, 
in  Tartar v. 

The  Afian  iilands  are  very  numerous, 
fome  reckoning  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty. 
1  hole  that  lie  on  the  eafl  of  Afia  are,  the 
iilands  of  Jeffo  or  Yedfo,  and  Japan,  with 
feveral  im’all  ones  on  the  coafl  of  Korea, 
the  ii land  of  Formofa,  and  the  Philippines. 
I  hole  on  the  well,  are  the  if  [and  of  Cvr- 
prus,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Scanderoon, 
oil  Natella,  and  the  iile  of  Rhodes,  off 
Phifchio,  on  the  fame  coafl.  Thefe  on 
the  iouth  are,  the  ifles  of  the  Maldives,  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  the  ifle  of,  Ceylon,  off 
cape  Koniorin,  with  a  great  many  linali 
ones  m  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  Thofe  on 
the  ioutli-ealt  are,  the  ifles  of  Sandi,  as 
Sumatra,  the  ifles  of  Java,  Borneo,  Kc. 

AS  LA  MINOR.  See  Natolia. 

ASP,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fpecies  of 
lerpents  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  but  without  any  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
Africa  ;  and  it  was  bv  the  bite  of  one  of 
thefe  lerpents  that  Cleopatra  is  laid  to 
have  ended  her  days,  Seba  gives  the 
name  of  afp  to  ieveral  fci'pcnts,  the  firft 
of  which  is  laid  to  be  found  in  Egypt, 
and  is  fpotted  with  black. 

The  fecond  is  the  American  afp,  which 
nearly  reiernbles  this  in  every  refpect. 

The  third  is  the  Java  afp  of  a  fea- 
green,  with  a  iharp  mouth,  and  a  long 
head  covered  with  feales  on  the  fore 
parts. 

The  fourth  is  the  Surinam  afp  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  fprinkled  with  blaek- 
illi  lpots. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  botany’,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  whole  flower  is  of 
the  rofaceous  kind.  The  garden  alfiaVa- 
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gus  is  propagated  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  ; 
in  the  procuring  of  which  you  fihould  be 
particularly  careful,  lince  the  good n  Is  of 
your  future  crop,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
pends  thereon  :  you  lhould,  therefore,  get 
it  from  fome  perlon  of  integrity  ;  or,  if 
you  have  any  opportunity,  face  it  yourfelf, 
or  in  fome  other  neighbouring  garden.’ 
You  muff  look  ever  the  afparagus-beds  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fealoii,  and  mark 
fome  of  the  largeft  and  faireft  buds  with  a 
piece  of  flick  ;  which  buds,  when  they 
have  branched  out,  may  be  fallencd  to 
brakes  thrufl  into  the  ground,  to  preferve 
them  from  breaking.  Thefe  buds  will, 
many  of  them,  produce  "great  numbers  of 
red  berries,  which  lhould  be  fullered  i<s> 

remain 
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remain  upon  the  branches  until  the  latter 
end  of  September,  when  the  haulm  will 
begin  to  decay  ;  then  cut  oil  the  branches, 
and  ftrip  the  berries  into  a  tub,  where  they 
may  lie  in  an  heap  to  fweat  for  three 
weeks,  bv  which  means  the  outer  hulks 
will  be  rotten  ;  then  till  the  tub  With  wa¬ 
ter,  and  with  your  hands  break  all  the 
huiks,  by  lqueezmg  them  between  your 
hands.  Thele  hulks  will  all  i'wim  upon 
the  water,  but  the  feed  will  link  to  the 
bottom  ;  lo  that,  by  pouring  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  gentlv,  the  hulks  will  be  carried  along 
with  it  ;  and  by  putting  frelh  water  two 
or  three  times,  and  .ltirring  your  leed, 
you  will  make  it  entirely  clean  ;  then 
fp read  your  feed  upon  a  matt,  and  expofe 
it  to  the  lbn  and  air  in  dry  weather,  un¬ 
til  it  is  perfectly  dry,  when  you  may  put 
it  into  a  bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry 
place,  till  the  beginning  of  February  ; 
at  which  time  you  mult  prepare  a  bed 
of  good,  rich  earth,  whereon  you  mult 
low  your  leed  ;  (but  not  too  thick,  which 
will  caule  your  plants  to  be  fmall)  and, 
having  trod  your  feed  into  the  ground, 
rake  it  over  fmootlv.- 

In  the  following  fummer  keep  it  dili¬ 
gently  cleared  from  weeds,  and  toward 
the  latter  end  of  October,  when  the  haulm 
is  quite  withered,  you  may  fpread  a  lit¬ 
tle  rotten  dung  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  about  an  inch  thick,  which  will 
preferve  the  young  buds  from  being  hurt 
by  the  froits,  See. 

In  the  lpring  following  your  plants 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  lor  good  ;  (for  I 
would  never  chufe  plants  of  more  than 
one  year’s  growth,  having  very  often  ex¬ 
perienced  them  to  take  much  better  than 
older*.  and  to  produce  finer  roots)  you  muff 
therefore  prepare  your  ground  by  trench¬ 
ing  it  well,  burying  therein  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  rotten  dung  at  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  fix  inches 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  then 
level  your  whole  plot  very  exadlly,  taking 
out  ail  large  Irenes  ;  but  this  ihould  be 
done  not  long  before  you  intend  to 
plant  your  afparagns,  in  which  you  muff 
be  governed  according  to  the  nature  of 
your  foil,  or  the  feafon  ;  for  if  your  foil 
is  dry,  and  the  feafon  forward,  you  may 
plant  early  in  March  ;  but,  in  a  very 
wet  foil,  it  is  better  lo  wait  till  the  end 
of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
which  is  about  the  feafon  that  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  fhoot. 

The  leafon  being  now  come,  voo  mud, 
with  a  narrow-pronged  dung-fork,  care¬ 
fully  fork  up  your  roots,  ihaking  them 
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out  of  the  earth,  and  fopfu-atuig  then! 
from  each  other  ;  oblervmg  to  lay  their 
heads  even,  for  the  more  convenient 
plaining  them  ;  which  mult  be  performed 
in  this  manner:  Your  plot  of  ground 
being  levelled,  you  mult  begin  at  one 
lide  thereof,  ranging  a  line  very  tight: 
aciofs  the  piece,  by  which  you  mutt  throw 
out  a  trench  exactly  itraig.hr,  and  about 
fix  inches'  deep,  into  which  you  mult  lay; 
your  roots,  fpread  mg  them  with  your  fin¬ 
gers,  and  placing  them  upright  agaiutb 
the  back  of  the  trench,  that  the  buds 
may  itand  forward,  and  be  about  two  inches 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  at 
twelve  inches  di  ft  a  nee  from  each  other  ; 
then,  with  ,  a  rake,  draw  the  earth  into 
the  trench  again,  laying  it  very  level, 
whicli  will  preferve  the  roots  in  their 
right  pofrion  :  then  remove  your  line  a- 
foot  farther  back,  and  make  another 
trench  in  like  manner,  laying  there  ia: 
your  plants,  as  before  directed,  and  con-- 
turning  the  fame  diftance  row  from  row  ; 
only  obfenung,  .between  every  four  rows, 
to  leave  the  diftance  of  two  feet  four  in¬ 
ches,  for.  an  alley  to  go  between  the  beds, 
to  cut  the  afparagns,  Ac. 

Your  plot  of  ground  being  finished  and 
levelled,  v@u  may  low  thereon  a  fmall 
crop  of  onions,  which  will  not  hurt  your 
alparagus  ;  and  tread  in  your  feeds,  rak¬ 
ing -your  ground  level.  There  are  fome 
perfons  who  plant  the  feeds  of  afparagus 
in  the  place  where  the  roots  are"  to  remain  ; 
which  is  a  very  good  method,  if  it  be  per¬ 
formed  with  care.  Tire  way  is  this :  after 
the  ground  has  been  well  trenched  and 
dunged,  they  lay  it  level,  and  draw  a  ii*« 
acrols  the  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praCtiled  for  planting 'of  the  young 
plants  ;  then,  with  a  dibble,  make  holes 
at  a  foot  d ’fiance,  into  each  of  which  voit 
muft  drop  two  feeds,  for  fear  one  Ihould 
mifearrv  ;  thefe  holes  ihould  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  deep  :  then  cover  the 
feeds,  by  linking  the  earth  In  upon  it ; 
and  go  on,  removing  the  line  a  foot  back, 
for  another  row  ;  and,  after  four  rows  are 
finiihed,  leave  a  fpacefor  an  alley  between 
the  beds,  if  it  is  defigned  to  Hand  for  the 
natural  leafon  of  cutting  ;  hut  if  it  is  t-o  he 
taken  up  for  hot-beds,  there  may  be  fix 
rows  planted  In  each  bed  ;  and  the  diftance 
in  the  rows  need  not  be  more  than  nine 
inches.  This  Ihould  be  performed  bv  the 
middle  of  February,  bccaufe  the  feeds  lie 
long  in  the  ground  :  but  if  onions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fawn  upon  the  ground,  that 
may  be  performed  a  fortnight  or  three  ■ 
weeks  after,  provided  the  giound  is  not 

flirted 
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birred  fo  deep  as  to  diflurb  the  afparagus- 
feeds,  in  raking  the  onion  feed  into  the 

ground. 

When  vour  afparagus  is  come  up, 
(which  will  be  in  three  weks  or  a  month 
after  planting)  you  mull,  with  a  fmall  hoe, 
cut  up  the  weeds,  and  thin  your  crop  of 
onions,  where  they  may  have  come  up  in 
bunches  ;  but  this  rnuft  be  done  carefully, 
and  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may 
die  as  fall  as  they  are  cut  up.  This  work 
mull  be  repeated  about  three  times;  which, 
it  well  done,  and  the  feal'on  not  too  wet, 
v/ill  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  un¬ 
til  the  onions  are  fit  to  be  pulled  up  ; 
which  is  commonly  in  Auguft,  and  is 
known  when  their  greens  fall  down.  , 
When  you  have  drawn  off  your  onions, 
you  mult  clean  your  ground  well  from 
weeds  ;  which  will  keep  it  clean  till  vou 
earth  your  beds,  which  mull  be  done  in 
Otflober,  when  the  haulm  begins  to  decay; 
for  if  you  cut  otf  the  haulm,  while  green, 
the  roots  will  fhoot  frefh  again,  which 
will  greatly  weaken  them-  This  young 
haulm  fbould  be  cut  off  with  a  ^knife, 
leaving  the  Hems  two  or  three  inches  above 
ground,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  you  to 
diftmguifh  the  beds  from  the  alleys;  then, 
with  an  boe,  clear  off  the  weeds  into  the 
alleys,  and  dig  up  the  alleys,  burying  the 
weeds  in  the  bottom  ;  and  throw  the  earth 
upon  the  beds,  fo  that  the  beds  may  be 
about  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
alleys  :  then  you  may  plant  a  row  of  ccde- 
woits  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys  ;  but  do 
not  fow  or  plant  any  thing  upon  the  beds, 
which  would  greatly  weaken  the  roots  : 
nor  would  I  ever  advife  the  planting  of 
beans  in  the  alley  (as  is  the  practice  of 
many),  for  it  greatly  damages  the  two 
out  fide  rows  of  the  afparagus.  In  this 
manner  it  muff  remain  till  fpring,  when 
you  mull  hoe  over  the  beds,  to  delfroy  all 
young  weeds  ;  then  rake  them  fmooth, 
and  obterve,  all  the  fucceeding  fummer,  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  and,  in 
Offober,  dig  up  the  alleys  again,  as  was 
before  directed,  earthing  the  beds,  Sec. 
The  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  vou  mav 
begm  to  cut  fome  of  vour  afparagus,  tlmugh 
it  will  be  much  better  to  Ray  until  the 
third  ;  therefore  now  you  mult  fork  up 
your  beds  with  a  flat-pronged  fork,  made 
on  pur  pole,  which  is  commonly  called  an 
afparagus  fork  :  this  mnft  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  fhoot  in  the  fpring,  and  with 
care,  left  you  fork  too  deep,  and  bruife  the 
head  of  the  root;  then  rake  the  beds  over 
fmooth,  juft  before  the  buds  appear  above¬ 
ground  ;  which  will  detlroy  all  young 
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weeds,  and  keep  your  beds  clean  much 
longer  than  if  left  unraked,  or  done  fo 
foon  as  forked  :  and  when  your  buds  appear 
about  four  or  five  inches  above-ground,  vou 
may  then  cut  them  ;  but  it  fhould  be  done 
fparingiy,  only  taking  the  large  buds,  and 
fuller  mg  the  fmall  to  run  up  to  ftrengthen 
the  roots;  for  the  more  you  cut,  the  more 
the  roots  will  produce ;  but  they  will  be 
f mailer,  and  fooner  decay.  When  you 
cut  a  bud,  you  rnuft  open  the  ground 
with  your  knife,  (which  fhould  be  very 
narrow  and  long  in  the  blade,  and  filled 
with  teeth  like  a  law)  to  fee  whether  any 
more  young  buds  are  coming  up  dole  by 
it,  which  might  be  either  broken  or  bruil- 
ec^  cubing  the  other ;  then,  with  vour 
knife,  law  it  oft  about  three  inches  un- 
der-ground.  This  may  appear  a  trouble- 
fome  aftair  to  people  unacquainted  with 
the  pradlieal  part  ;  but  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  cut  mg  afparagus,  will  perform 
a  great  deal  of  this  work  m  a  fhort  time; 
but  care  in  doing,  it  is  abfoltitely  neceffary 
tone  obierved  by  all  who  cut  afparagus. 

1  he  manner  of  drefiing  your'  afparagus- 
beds,  is  every  year  the  fame  as  diredted 
for  the  fecond  ;  only  obf’erve,  every  other 
year,  to  lay  a  little  rotten  dung,  from  a 
melon  or  cueumber-bed,  all  over  your 
beds,  burying  fome  in  the  alleys  alio  at 
-the  time  for  digging  them  up.  This  will 
preferve  your  ground  in  heart,  to  main¬ 
tain  your  roots,  in  vigour  ;  and,  by  this 
management,  a  plot  of  good  afparagus 
may  be  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  cutting,  and  will  produce  good  buds. 
Miller's  Gard.  Die?. 

ASPECT,  among  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  expofure.  See  Exposure. 

1  fie  word  is  derived  from  a[fiao>  to 
view. 

ASPECT,  in  aft  ronomy, .  denotes  the 
fit u at: on  of  the  planets  and  liars,  with 
refpedt  to  each  other.  There  are  five  dif¬ 
ferent  afpecls.  r.  Sextile  afpecl  is  when 
the  planets  or  ftars  are  6o°  diftant,  and 
marked  thus  •*.  z.  The  quartile,  or  qua¬ 
drate,  when  they  are  90°  diftant,-  mark¬ 
ed  □  .  3.  Trine,  when  120°  diftant, 

marked  A-  4.  Oppofition,  when  1800 
diftant,  marked  8.  And,  Conjunction, 
when  both  in  the  fame  degree,  mark- 
ed  6. 

Double  ASPECT,  in  painting,  is  ufed 
where  a  luigie  figure  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
reprefent  two  or  more  different  objeffls, 
either  by  changing  the  politico  of  the 
eve,  or  by  means  of  angular  glaffes. 

ASPEN-TREE,  in  botany,  the  poplar 
with  trembling  leaves.  See  Pop  i.ar. 

ASP  ERA 
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ASP-ERA  Artcriay  trachea,  or  win d- 
pipjr,  in  anatomvj  a  l^rge  canal,  partly 
cartilaginous^  and  partly  membranous, 
ittuated  anteriorly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  whence  it  runs  down  into  the  thorax, 
between  the  two  pleurae,  through  .the  up¬ 
per  (pace  left  between  the  duplicature  of 
the  medial!  mum,  behind  the  thvmus. 

ASPER1FOLIATE,  .or  ASPERIFO- 
L  'OUS,  among  botanilts,  plants  that  are 
rough  leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  italics,  and  a  moiiopc- 
talo-as  dower  divided  into  rive  parts,  1  he 
buglofs,  borage,  See.  are  of  rh is  clals. 

ASPERITY,  the  inequality  of  the 
furface  oi'  anv  body,  which  hinders  the 

j  *  ' 

hand  tram  palling  over  it  freely. 

AS  PERU  LA,  woodrutfe,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants.  The  leaves  and  roots 
of  which  are  efteemed  aperient  and  diure¬ 
tic,  and  confcquently  prelcribed  in  the 
jaundice,  and  obftrucf ions  of  thevifeera. 

ASPHALTUM,  Bitumen  "Jitdateum^  or 
Jews  pitch,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  lohd, 
light,  bituminous  fubiiance,  found  iloatmg 
on  the  furface  of  the  Dead -lea,  and  dug 
out  of  he  earth  in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are  attributed  to 
this  bitumen  ;  but  it  has  lor  many  years  been 
dilregarded  in  this  country. 

ASPHODEL  US,  alphodel,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants. 

All  the  forts  of  which  are  very  pretty 
ornaments  for  a  flower-garden  ;  and,  re¬ 
quiring  very  little  trouble  to  cultivate  them, 
are  rendered  more  acceptable.  They  may 
be  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  lhould 
be  town  loan  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a 
warm  border  of  frella  light  earth.  In  the 
lpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  you 
lhould  car,  fully  clear  them  from  weeds; 
and,  m  dry  weather,  they  mult  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  :  if  this  be  duly  obferv- 
ed,  the  plants  will  have  acquired  llrength 
enough  to  be  tranfqlanted  bv  the  Michael- 
mas  following  into  the  iiower  nurlerv, 
where  you  may  let  them  remain  a  Year, 
and  then  tran (plant  them  into  the  flower 
garden,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed  ;  ob- 
lerving  to  place  them  in  the  middle  of  t‘ne 
borders,  among  other  hardy  kind  of  flow¬ 
ers,  where,  being  properly  intermixed, 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety,  and 
continue  a  long  time  in  flown-.  Theft, 
plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots  ;  but  this  muff  not  be  too  ot.en 
repeated,  left  it  weaken  the  roots,  and 
prevent  their  flowering  fo  ft  rone  as  they 
othenvife  would  do. 

ASPHUREL  ATA,  in  natural  hillorv, 
fcml-mctailic  fulfil:;,  Which  are  fufible  by 
lire,  but  not  mall’abl*  in  tiv*  (mr- 
eic  iltf.ee.  T  here  arc  rive  bodice  brrlo/igmg 
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to  tlr.-s  clafs  of  ToftUs,  namely.,  arttp’motiy, 
bihnutb, cobalt,  zinc,  and  merem v,  orqu ick- 
lilver.  Sec  each  under  its  "proper  .Hiulu, 
ASPIRATION,  in  grammar,  the  |  m- 
npimcing  a  ly liable  with  tome  vcbymcyu  of ; 
as  we  do  in  thole  words  which  have  the 
the  letter  h  before  them  ;  as  bear ,  ha* a, 
heathy  beat,  health,  <$fc. 

ASPLENlUjM,  lpleenwort  or  milt- 
walie,  in  botany,  a  finail  bulky  plaivt, 
growing  in  rilfures^f  rocks  and  oid  wails*: 
1  he  leaves  ft  and  recommended  as  a-pect.y- 
ral,  li mil; tv tw  maiden-hair,  to  which  they 
have  been  frequently  joined  m  uifuho'ns 
and  apozems  ;  and  kke.wUe  as  an  aperient 
m  obit  ructions  of  the  vifecra. 

ASS,  in  natural  hifforv,  an  animal 
well  known  which  would  be  of  meat 
value,  if  luniks  were  not  fo  common  ; 
and  if  he  was  taken  as  much  care  of,  be 
would,  in  all  probabil  tv,  turn  out  to  a 
much  greater  advantage  than  he  does  at 
pivfcnt.  Hut  we  mull  not  forget  that 
an  afs  is  not  Without  fome  good  qualities;; 
for  he  teems  to  know  his  mailer,  and  can 
diftinguifti  him  from  all  other  men,  though 
he  has  been  ever  loill-trcatctl.  1  Je  alto  know* 
the  roads  lie  has  been  accuftomed  to,  and  cam 
rind  them  wt-hout  a  guide.  He  has  good  eve,s, 
a  fine  ftnell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  He 
walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  a  horftt :  but 
Ins  pace  in  all  other  reipecl-s  is  much 
flower,  and  he  is  fooner  tired.  Of  all 
animals  that  are  covered  with  hair,  du¬ 
als  is  lead  f object  to  vermin  :  which  mav* 
perhaps  proceed  from  the  bard  nets  and 
drynels  of  Ins  iki n  :  fur  which  reaftm 
he  is  lets  leulible  of  the  broken  or  a  wine, 
and  the  lHnging  of  llies,  than  a  horth. 
The  teeth  fallout,  and  grow  af  the  iarne1 
age,  and  in  flu*  fame  manner,  as  in  a  -mrk-, 
and  he  has  thy  fame  marks  in  his  mouth, 
Alles  generally  breed  in  Mav  and  June, 
and  in  the  tenth  month  the  nnlk  ae-  >eat:s 

t  i 

in  the  dugs  of  the  female;  but  the  dots 
not  foal  nil  the  twelfth  month.,  She  al¬ 
ways  brings  forth  one  at  a  time  :  at  lead 
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fcioh,  that  the  wild  afs  is  not  a  dilfina  ' 
animal  from  the  common  afs ;  but  all  ju¬ 
dicious  travellers  that  have  taken  notice 
of  them,  affirm  the  contrary.  They 
h'ave  indeed  much  the  fame  lliape  as  com¬ 
mon  affes,  but  are  of  a  brighter  colour, 
and  a  white  lift  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Of  the  hide  of  thcfe  affes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  part  next  the  rump, 
they  make  that  excellent  leather  which 
\ve  call  fbagrecn,  and  which  is  put  to  fo 
many  curious  ufes. 

ASSES  Milk,  the  milk  of  an  afs.  In 
the.  firft  place  afles  milk  is  thinner  than 
all  other  milks,  and  abounds  with  watery 
and  fcrous  ingredients,  and  confequently 
muft  be  extremely  proper  to  open  the  ob- 
frrutfted  veffels,  to  attenuate  the  grots  and 
vifcid  juices,  and  fet  them  in  an  eafy  and 
free  motion.  Again,  when  we  know  that 
multitudes  of  diltempers  proceed  from  an 
acrid,  fait,  and  corrofive  ftatc  of  the  fluids, 
we  cannot  but  be  affured  that  the  thin 
ferum  of  affes  milk  will  not  fail  of 
diluting,  foftening,  and  fubduing  them  : 
though  it  muft  be  allowed,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  fweet  oily  fubfrance  con- 
tained  in  it  contributes  much  towards  this 
effect. 

.•It  is  another  extraordinary  excellence 
of  affes  milk,  that  it  contains  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  groffer  curlding  fub- 
ftance.  For  this  realon  it  cafily  diffufes 
itfelf  into  the  rbinr.teft  extremities 
the  blood -veffels,  thoroughly  dilutes  the 
vital  juices,  liquifies  the  flnggith  hnmouij^ 
and,  when  it  has  thus  diiiolVed  them, 
convevs  them  oft.  A  third  circuroftatice 
that  more  ftroimly  evinces  the  falubrious 
quality  of  alfes  milk,  is,  that  the  (hare 
of  cheefe-like  fubftance  which  it  contains, 
is  extremely  foft  and  tender,  and  never 
makesa  grofs  or  firm  curd.  In  all  cures 
which  are  fought  by  milk,  nothing  can 
be  fo  hurtful  and  danger  oh  s  as  to  have  it 
curdle  in  the  flomach.  It  is  beyond  dif- 
pute  therefore,  that  that  milk  is  the  molt 
wholefome  arid  proper  for  medicinal  ules, 
which  has  leali  tendency  to  curdle,  which 
is  the  cafe  with  alfes  milk  in  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  degree.  A  fourth,  and  a  very- 
great  excellence  in  alfes  milk,  is  its  exquilite 
lweetnefs,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  other 
lpe.'ics  of  milk,  except  the  human  :  As 
alfes  milk  therefore  contains  fo  plentiful  a 
proportion  of  fweet  lafts,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  it  hits  for  that  renfon  a  very 
■lingular  medicinal  quality  which  cannot 
be  cxj't.-e.teci  in  other  kinds  of  milk  i  for 
f!ih  honev-l-ikc  fait  greatly  fifttens,  checks, 
and  ;nod<:r..rc-;  the  aenmoivv  o t  humours, 
whether  d,  m  04-  bilioix.  ;  and,  by  geiulv 
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irritating  the  fibres  of  the  bowels,  urges 
them  to  their  office  and  operations,  IIlp* 
pocrates  very  jullly  obferves,  that  allhs 
milk  difpofes  to  purging  more  than  any 
other  ;  and  in  another  place  advifes,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  fiuor  albus,  firft  to  oecali- 
011  a  gentle  purging  by  drinking  alfes 
milk,  and  then  to  change  it  for  cows 
milk.  Hence  wc  fee  the  reafon  why  fo 
much  benefit  is  often  foundry  perfons  ©f 
a  confumptive  habit,  from  drinking  alfes 
milk. 

ASS  ARON,  or  OMER,  a  meafurc  of 
capacity,  uled  among  the  Hebrews,  con¬ 
taining  five  pints. 

ASSASSIN,  one  who  kills  another  fe- 
cretly,  or  by  attacking  his  enemy  unpre¬ 
pared.  All'o  a  perfon  who,  for  the  fake 
of  fome  reward,  undertakes  to  murder  a 
perfon  in  order  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of 
another, 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  a  violent  injtiry 
offered  to  a  man’s  perfon,  of  a  higher  na¬ 
ture  than  battery  ;  for  it  may  be  commit¬ 
ted  by  offering  a  blow,  or  pronouncing  a 

terrifying  fpeech.  Thus,  in  cafe  a  perlbn 
threatens  to  beat  another,  or  lies  in  wait 
to  do  it,  it  the  other  is  hindered  in  Ins 
bufinefs,  and  receives  lofs,  it  will  be  an 
allault  for  which  an  affion  may  be  brought, 
and  damages  recovered.  Not  only  ft r Ik¬ 
ing,  but  thrufting,  pu filing,  throwing 
Hones,  or  even  drink  in  the  face  of  any 
perfon,  are  deemed  all  an  Its.  Rut  in  all 
liiefe  cafes,  a  mail  may  plead  in  bis  jolli¬ 
fication  the  defence  of  his  perfon  or  goods, 
father,  mother,  wife,  mailer,  See. 

ASSAULT,  in  the  military  art,  a 
furious  effort  made  to  carry  a  fortified 
poll,  camp,  or  fort  refs,  wherein  the  aifiai- 
Iunts  do  not  fereen  themfebres  behind  any 
works. 

ASSAY,  in  met  all  urge,  the  trial  of 
the  goodnefs  and  purity  of  metals  and' 
metallic  fu  bit  a  Pices. 

ASSAY  Omen ,  or  Docmajllcal  Furnace , 
a  furnace  Uled  ifi  affaying  metals. 

ASSAYING,  the  art  of  difeovering; 
how  much  pure  metal  is  contained  in  any 
ore  f  or  the  proport  oti  of  the  lcveral-in-4 
gredic'nfs  in  ai'A  mixed  metal.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Gouq  Sll.TMK,  Ll  .51)/  Cupp  ER, 
&c. 

ASSAYING  of  weights  and  ftreafurcSf 
the  examining  the  feveral  weights  and 
mealures  by  the  cleik  of  the  market.- 

ASSAY  -MASTER ,  an  officer  appoint  - 
ed  bv  certain  corporations,  to  make  j u it 
allays  of  all  gold  and  filter  brought  to 
him  for  that  purjo-fe,  and  make  a  true 
report  thereof* 

ASSEMBLY, 
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ASSEMBLY,  in  military  affairs,  the 
fecond  beating  of  the  drum  before  a  march, 
on  which  the  fokliers  ffnke  their  tents, 
roil  them  up,  and  Hand  to  arms. 

ASSENT,  AfjcnJ'us ,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
an  agreement  to  fomething  propofed  or 
affirmed  by  another. 

Royal  ASSENT,  the  approbation  given 
bv  the  king  to  a  bill  in  parliament,  after 
which  it  becomes  a  law. 

ASSIGN,  in  common  law,  one  to  whom 
a  thing  . is  altigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNEE,  inlaw,  a  perfon  appoint¬ 
ed  by  another  to  clo  an  aft,  trail  fact  loine 
bufinefs,  or  enjoy  a  particular  thing. 

Affignees  may  be  appointed  either  by 
deed  or  by  law:  by  deed,  where  the  lclfee 
of  a  farm  alligns  the  fame  to  another  ;  by 
law,  where  the  law  makes  an  ailignee 
without  any  appointment  of  the  petloij 
intitled  ;  as  an  executor  is  ailignee  in  law 
to  the  tellator,  and  an  adminillrator  to  an 
inteffate.  But  when  there  is  an  ailignee 
by  deed,  the  ailignee  in  law  is  not  allow¬ 
ed. 

ASSIGNING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
making  over  the  right  of  one  perfon  to 
another.  In  a  particular  fenfe,  the  point¬ 
ing  out  of  fomething,  as  an  error,  falfe 
judgment,  orwalle:  but  in  thefe  cafes  it 
mull  be  ihewn  wherein  the  error  is  com¬ 
mitted,  where  and  how  the  judgment  is 
unjuft,  and  where  the  walte  is  committed. 

ASSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  transfer¬ 
ring  the  intereft  a  perfon  has  in  a  leafe,  or 
otimr  thing,  to  another. 

ASSISE,  implies  a  court,  place,  or 
time,  when  and  where  the  writs  and 
proceifes.  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
are  decided  by  judge  and  jury.  In  this 
fenfe,  allife  is  either  general  or  lpeeial; 
general,  when  judges  go  their  reljjeftive 
circuits,  with  commilhon  to  take  all 
affife  :  fpecial,  when  a  commifion  is  grant¬ 
ed  to  particular  peri'ons  for  taking  an 
aliife  tfpon  one  or  two  diffeifins  only. 

By  tnagna  charta,  jullices  lhall  be  fen t 
through  every  county,  once  a  year,  who, 
with  the  knights  of  the  leveral  Uftres, 
lhall  take  allife  of  novel  dilfeilin.  With 
regard  to  the  general  allife,  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  are  divided  into  fix  cir¬ 
cuits,  and  two  judges  are  aliigned  by  the 
mg’s  commilhon  to  every  circuit,  who 
now  hold  the  alfifes  twice  a  vear,  in  every 
county  except  MiiHlefex,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  palatine.  Thefe  judges  have  five  fe¬ 
deral  eotnmiflions.  i.  Of  over  and  ter- 
miner,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to 
try  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  2.  Of  gaol- 

delivery,  which  empowers  them  to  try 
(tveVy  prifoner  in  gaol,  be  his  offence 
Yihbif  it  will,  Or  alfife,  which  gives 
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them  authority  to  do  right  upon  writs, 
brought  bv  peri'ons  wrongfully  thruft  out 
of  their  lands  and  polfelhons.  4.  Of  nili 
prius,  by  which  civil  caufes  come  to  an 
ilfuc  in  the  courts  of  Weitminfier,  are 
tried  in  the  vacation  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  in  thecounty  where  thccaufeof  aftion 
ar.l'es.  tj.Aeomrniliibn of  thepeace  in  every 
county  of  the  circuit :  and  all  jullices  of  the 
peace  and  fheriffs  are  to  attend  upon  the 
judges,  otherwilc  they  are  liable  to  be  fined. 

ASSISE  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  other 
fignifications ;  as  1.  For  a  jury,  where 
aliiles  of  novel  diffeifin  are  tried,  and  the 
pannels  of  alfife  lhall  he  arraigned,  a.  Fo'f- 
a  quantity  of  wheat,  bread,  See.  preferibed 
bv  the  ilatute. 

'ASSOCIATION,  the  aft  of  a  {Relat¬ 
ing,  or  eonllituting  a  feoejety,  or  part¬ 
ner  Ihip,  in  order  to  carry  fomc  fcherrie  of 
affair  with  more  advantage. 

ASSOCIATION  of  Ideas,  is  where 
ideas  conllantlv  and  immediately  follow 

4  J 

one  another,  lo  that  the  one  lhall  a  1  moll 
infallibly  produce  the  other,  whether 
there  be  a.nv  natural  relation  between  them 
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or  not. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  a  voluntary  or 
verbal  promife,  whereby  a  perfon  under¬ 
takes  to  perform  fome  agreement,  or  pay 
a  certain  fum  to  another.  Thus,  where 
a  man  lells  goods  to  another,  the  law 
makes  the  ailumplu ;  and  promifes  he 
lhall  pay  for  them. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  feftival  in  the  Ro- 
milh  church,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
miraculous  afeenfion  of  the  Virgin  Ma¬ 
ry,  bodv  and  foul,  into  heaven. 

ASSUMPTION,  in  logic,  the  minor 
or  fecond  propolition  in  a  categorical  lyl- 
logifin. 

ASSUMPTION  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
to  imply  a  confequence  drawn  from  the 
propofitions  which  eompofe  an  argument. 

ASSURANCE,  or  INSURANCE. 
See  Insurance. 

*  AST  ARTE,  in  heathen  mythology, 
a  Phcenician  goddefs,  called  the  queen  of 
heaven.  It  is  faid  the  moon  was  adored 
under  th’15  name  ;  others  fuppofe  her  to 
be  the  gooddefs  Juno;  Cicero  calls  her  the 
fourth  Venus  of  the  Allyrians ;  and  Lu¬ 
cian,  Europa,  the  daughrer  of  Agenor. 
She  was  fometimes  reprefented  holding  a 
long  wrand  with  a  crofs  upon  the  top  of 
it,  Some  mndals  reprefent  her  crowned 
with  battlements,  and  others  with  a  crown 
of  rays,  Sanchoniathon  reprefents  her 
with  a  cow’s  head  ;  and  in  a  medal  flrucl^. 
at  Caefarca,  in  Paleiline,  lhe  is  crowned 
with  battlements,  with  a  man’s  head  ii^ 
her  right  hand,  and  a  Half  in  her  left, 
This  goddefs,  was  originally  no  mor<?  than 

D  d  is  one 
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one  or  the  Egyptian  lymbols,  let  up  and 
iqmed,.w:th  the  l’everal  iigns  of  the  zodiac, 
ro  make  known  the  different  lentous;  and 
it  is  plain,  that  from  the  difierent  man¬ 
ner  m  winch  the  Egyptian  llis  was  rep re¬ 
lented,  a  number  of  diiVy  rent  fjoddeiies 
were  tor  pied  by  other  nations,  and  vvor* 
flopped  under  different  names. 

-  ASl'ERlA,  in  fabulous  hiffory  was 
the  daughter  of  Cn?a,  Latcma’s  lifter. 
Jupite;'  RU'pviled  her  in  the  tliapeof  an 
eagle,  and  carried  her  away  in  his  talons. 

ASTERISK,  a  mark  or  character  in 
tin:  iofm  or  a  Imall  fear  (“•*),  placed  over 
or  before-  or  at.  er  any  word  or  fent-ence, 
to  render  It  more conlpicuous,  or  refer  the 
reader  to  the  margin,  or  cl  few  here  fora 
quotation,  explanation,-  or  the  like. 

AS’l  ERNr,  in  navigation,  any  diftance 
jjfhttul  a  lhip,  or  in  direct  oppolition  to 
th-ot  point  of  the  cam  pats  which  lhe  items. 

.  AS  i'HM  in  medicine,  a  painful, 
jrkfticult,  and  laborious  r<efp ‘nation,  occa- 
lvoned  by  an  inm-lerable  ll raighi net's  of  the 
prrecordi.i,  which,  by  imped ing  the  l'feo 
circulation  ot  the  htood  through"  the  lungs, 
e-n  il  an  gets  a  1  u  ft  c*c  at ;  t>  n . ' 

There,  arc  leveral  kinds  of  aft  limns : . 
on;  dftftiguiiy  of  breathing  proceeds  from 
eorpnlen,cy,  and  a  very  fail  habit  of  body, 
rmd.is-  sn-tlc  apparent  alter  violent  motion  ; 
but  this  is  a  flight  ditordpr,  and  tree  I  rota  all 
danger.  The  next  is  the  pltuitoys  ail  hma,  at- 
*  ended  w-itha  iuoift  cough,  and  the  bringing 
up  pituitous  piatter ;  it  attacks  the  patien  tat 
all  Ivpurs,  and  in  all  pofit-ionso/  the, body ;  and 
is  owing  tq.  a  plenty  of  a  vifeid  fmu  u5, 
fluffing  the  veil  cube  of  the  lungs,  am! 
hindering  the  tree  ingrejkf  and  eg  re  Is  ot 
the  air  through  them.  Another  is  owing 
so  fhecouvullive  contraction  or  the  parts 
dciigmid  tor  ivlp: ration,  and  proceeds  from 
various  can tes,  •  both  within  and  without 
the  thorax  ;  and  this  is.  called  the  dry, 
llatulent,  or  con vul live  aliftma. 

l  ife  longer  this  chlcale  continue?,  the 
move  (harp  and  violent  all  the  fymptpms 
tv-come.  I  he  patient's  body  grows  more 
i-yf;  ivc;  and  the  opine  is  thin  and  watery; 
ruoft  urnmimiy  the  feet  hvcllj  then  the 
Ha  nils,  face,  and  hack;  there,  is  a  numb- 
nws  of  the  arms  ;  the  countenance  is  wan 
and  livid,  or  ot  a  leaden  colour ;  then 
comes  on  a  little  fever,  which  grow? 
uorfe  in  the  evening  ;  the  whole  body  is 
cachcfbc,  with  an  ceckmatus  (welling  of 
lire  feet  ;  there  is  a  droply  of  the  breaft, 
or  ap  alcifes,  qr  aiiaiarca;  at  leaf!  there 
is  a  pally  on  one  fide,  or  of  the  arm  ;  or 
in  Head  thereof,  a  paltv  of  the  eye-lids. 
This  mfcift-  •.  dike  wile.,  called,  bv  fome,  a 
lu tl f'cat ing  althma  j  by  vtln-i\  the  nervO’.'-s 
ail  hma. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  recent,  and  Is 
owing  only  to  the  fpaimodic  contraction 
ot  the  prattcordia,  there  are  hopes  of  a 
cure  ;  elpecially  if  the  matter  of  the 
gout,  ulcers,  and  exanthemata,  are  fmt 
back  to  their  proper  teats.  When  the 
monies  or  haemorrhoids,  which  were  flop¬ 
ped,  return,  it  yields  relief,  and  if  the 
difeale  was  not  too  far  advanced,  perfect 
health.  It  it  is  inveterate  ot  ill-managed, 
it  brings  on  a  droply  of  the  breaft,  ob- 
ltruitions  of  the  lower  belly,  uxlematous 
twelbngs  of  the  feet,  a  cachexy,  and  an 
universal  droply.  In  general,  all  con- 
vullive  althmas  portend  a  ludden  exit,  or 
iuftocation,  elpeciallv  if  there  is  a  polypus, 
of  the  heart  ;  if  it  continues  long,  then 
the  patient  will  die  of  the  droply  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  foon  fatal  :  when 
there  is  a  How  fever,  an  unequal  inter¬ 
mitting  pulfe,  a  palfy  of  the  arms,  a 
continual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  little 
urme,  a  fyncope  or  fwooning,  then  death 
is  at  hand.  Some  are  carried  oft  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  more 
grievous  the  difeafe,  the  more  languid, 
the  pulfe.  The  allhrna,  in  old  per  Ions, 
continues  till  death  :  that  which  is  caufed 
by  a  dillocation  of  the  vertebras  cannot 
lye  cured  till  tin  y  are  reduced.  The  more 
violent  the  acceliion,  the  longer  it  iatls, 
and  the  oftener  it  returns  the  greater  the 
danger  of  Iuftocation. 

In  the  paroxyfin,  became  the  body  is 
generally  bound,  and  the  wind  and  hu¬ 
mours  are  carried  upwards,  the  ipcedieft 
aftlftance  is  from  emollient  and  carmina¬ 
tive  civil  ers. 

If  there  is  occafton,  it  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  :  afterwards  ufe  fric¬ 
tions  of  the  feet,  which  have  an  incredi¬ 
ble  efficacy}  alfo  let  them  be  pvt  into 
warm  water;  for  the  feet  are  almoft  al¬ 
ways  told.  When  there  is  a  violent 
(palm  about  the  prax ordia,  hot  fomenta¬ 
tions  are  neccflarv,  or  bladders  hik’d  with 
hot  milk,,  and  applied  to  the  part  a  ft  ceded  ; 
likewife  nervous  liniments  arc  very  nfciulj 
rubbed  In  with  a  warm  hand.  , 

Out  of  the  fit,  if  it  proceeds  from  too 
great  a  congcftion  of  blood  about  the 
breaft,  or  lrom  a  polypus  of  the  heart, 
bleeding  in  the  foot  will  be  proper,  as 
alfo  fcarifications  ;  in  a  fupprclfion  of  the 
haemorrhoids,  leeches  ihould  be  applied 
to  the  anus  :  as  alio  gentle  laxatives  to 
cleanfe  the  prime;  vix :  likewife  bodily 
motion,  il cinder  diet,  and  loft  drink,  li 
there  are  hypochorCclriacai  or  flatulent 
fyniptoms,  then  gentle  laXa'Acs  w.iiU  ie 
t-hc  more  ivceliary ,  together  with  clylTers. 
VViien  the  menf<*o  ot  haemorrhoids  are 
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fupprefled,  then  nothing  is  better  than  the  ] 
Bath  waters,  both  for  bathing  and  drink-  j 
mg  ;  or  the  waters  of  Suiters  taken  warm  1 
and  mixed  with  milk. 

When  the  afthma  proceeds  from  the 
driving  hack  fotne  impure  matter  from  the 
fkin,  or  from  the  drying  up  of  ulcers, 
and  the  humour  is  translated  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  parts  of  the  breaft,  then  gentle  dia¬ 
phoretics  will  be  necelfarv  to  fend  it  back 
to  the  fuperfices  of  the  body. 

ASTR/EA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs 
of  Juftice,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and^ 
Themis,  and  came  down  from  heaven  in  • 
die  golden  age  ;  but  when  the  manners 
of  men  became  corrupt,  Ihc  left  the  earth 
and  returned  to  heaven. 

.  ASTRAGAL,  in  architecture,  a  fmall 
round  moulding,  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  columns.  Sometimes  the  altra- 
gal  fierves  to  leparate  the  falciae  of  the 
architrave;  but  then  it  is- wrought  in  the 
form  of  a  chaplet,  compofed  of  beads  and 
berries.  It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and 
below  the  lifts,  adjoining  immediately  to 
the  die  or  fquare  of  the  pedellal. 

ASTR  \GAL,  in  anatomy,  the  hone 
of  the  heel,  having  a  convex  head,  arti¬ 
culated  to  the  tibia  by  ginglymus. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  gunnery,  the  cornice 
ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTRAGULUS,  milk-vetch,  in  bo- 
tanv,  a  genus  of  plants  laid  to  be  diure¬ 
tic,  and  to  increafe  the  milk  of  nux'les. 

ASTRINGENTS,  among  phylicians, 
fuch  medicines  as  are  of  an  aftringent  or 
binding  quality.  Hoflman  very  judici-  ’ 
oullv  obferves,  that  aftringents  are  very 
proper  to  reftore  a  tone  and  elafticity  to 
the  animal  fibres,  when  debilitated  by  di- 
feafes,  intemperance,  or  accident  :  but 
they  are  very  fcldom  proper  without  a 
previous  attenuation  of  the  juices,  and  a 
courfe  of  deobftruent  medicines  ;  becaule 
ohftruftions  are  more  firmly  rivited;  and 
the  vifeid  juices  circulated  with  more 
difficulty,  when  the  diameters  of  the  Vel- 
fels  are  conftriefed  by  aftringents. 

ASXROR1TES,  the  lfar-ftone,  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  ;  fee  the  article  Star-Stone. 

ASTROLABE,  among  the  ancients, 
fignified  the  fame  with  what  we  now 
call  an  avmillary  Sphere.  See  Arm ix, la¬ 
ky  Sphere. 

ASTROLABE  is  alfo  a  name  for  the 
.-.ftereographic  projection  of  the  tphere,  ci¬ 
ther  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  oi  tne 
meridian. 

ASTROBLAE,  an  inftrment  rormer- 
lv  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  oi  the  fun 
ci  fta^rs  at  lea. 
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AS  T R  O  LO  G 1 C  A  L ,  lb m  e  t  h  i  n  g  b  e Ion  g- 
ing  to  aftrology. 

ASTROLOGY,  a  fallacious  art,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fortel  future  events  from  the, 
lituation,  different  alpecl  ,  2ec.  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Aftrology  may  he  divided  into  two 
branches,  natural  and  judicary  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  the  prediction  of  natural  d- 
fefts,  as  the  changes  of  weather,  winds, 
iiorms,  hurricanes,  thunder,  floods,  earth¬ 
quakes,  &c.  and  the  latter  that  which, 
pretends  to  foretel  moral  events,  or  fuch 
as  have  a  dependence  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomcthlng  relat¬ 
ing  to  aftronomv. 

ASTRONOMICAL  Calendar ,  an  in- 
ftrument  engraved  on  copper  plates,  print¬ 
ed  upon  paper,  and  palled  -on  a  board, 
with  a  brafs  llider  carrying  a  hair,  and 
Ihews  by  infpeefion  the  fun’s  meridian  al¬ 
titude,  right  afeenflon,  declination,  riling, 
letting,  amplitude,  See.  to  a  greater  de¬ 
cree  of  exacfnels  than  the  common  globes- 
“  ASTRONOMICAL  llevrs,  the  fame 
with  equal  hours,  twenty-four  of  which, 
make  a  natural  day. 

ASTRONOMICAL  Quadrant,  an  In- 
frrument  contrived  for  taking  the  altitude, 
&:c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  a  very 
accurate  manner.  See  Agronomical  Qy  a- 
dran'T. 

ASTRONOMICAL  Seder,  a  ufeful 
mathematical  inftrument,  invented  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr;  Graham. 

The  lovers  of  aftronomy  are  much 
obliged  to  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Graham, 
F.  R.  S.  not  only  for  many  uleful  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mechanifm  of  ieveral 
allronomical  inftruments,  but  alfo  for 
ctvntriving  this  very  commodious  and  ac¬ 
curate  one  for  the  pur  pole  of  taking  Inch 
differences  of  right  afeenflon  and  declina¬ 
tion  a-s  are  too  large  to  be  obferved  through 
a  fixed'  telellope  ;  and  yet  with  equal  ta- 
cility  and  exatfnefs  too  in  proportion  to 
the  radius  of  the  inftrument. 

Let  A  B  (plate  VII.  jig.  3.)  reprefent 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  containing  ten  or 
Twelve  degrees  well  divided,  having  a 
llrong  plate  C  D  for  its  radius,  fixed  t<» 
the  middle  of  the  arch  at  J)  :  let  this 
radius  be  applied  to  the  fide  of  an  axis 
H  F  I,  and  be  moveable  about  a  joint 
fixed  to  it  at  F,  fo  that  the  plane  of  the 
feiftor  may  be  always  parallel  to  the  axis 
HI;  Which  being  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  the  plane  of  the  fecftor  will 
always  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  fonie 
hour-circle.  Let  a  telefcope  C  E  be  move- 
able  about  the  center  C  uf  the  arch  A  B, 
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fi&tn  or,e  end  ot  it  to  the  other,  by  turn- 
jng  a  threw  at  G  ;  and  let  the  line  ©1  light 
be  pa  t  ailed  to  the  plane  of  the  feftor. 
Nov.’,  by  turning  the  whole  inllrument 
about  thc-axis  H  I-  till  the  plane  of  it  be 
iirccettiv-ly  directed,  firft.  to  one  of  the 
liars,  and  then  to  another,  it  is  eafy  to 
move  the  feftor  about  the  joint  F,  into 
Such  a  pofuion,  that  the  arch  A  B,  v.  hen 
fixed,  Ihall  take  in  both  the  liars  in  their 
f-Afagr,  bv  the  plane  of  it,  provided  the 
difference "  of  their  declinations  does  not 
exceed  the  arch  A.  K.  Then,  having  fixed 
the  plane  of  the  feftor  a  little  to  the 
weft  ward  of  both  the  liars,  move  the 
relefcopje  C  E  by  the  litrew  G  ;  and  ob- 
ferye,  by  a  clock,  the  time  of  each  tran- 
fit  over  the  crofs  hairs,  and  alio  the  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  upon  the  arch  A  B, 
cut  bv  the  index  at  each  tranlif  ;  then, 
in  the  dilfmences  of  the  arches,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  declinations,  and  by  the 
difference  of  the  limes,  we  have  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  right  alcenlions  of  the 
liars. 

The  dirrrenfions  of  this  Snftrurtient  are 
thefe  :  the  length  of  the  telefcope,  or  the 
radius  of  the  feel  or,  is  2  |  feet  ;  the 
breadth  of  the  radius,  near  the  end  C,  is 
i  -5-  inch  :  and  at  the  end  D  two  inches. 
The  breadth  of  the  limb  A  B  is  i  i  inch  ; 
and  its  length  fix  inches,  containing  ten 
degrees  divided  into  quarters,  ano  num¬ 
b-red  fi'bm  either  end'  to  the  orb  nr.  The 
telefcope  carries  a  nonius  or  fubdividiRg 
plate,  whofe  length  being  equal  to  lixteen 
quarters  of  a  degree,  is  divided  into  fit- 
teen  equal  parts  ;  \yhich,  in  efieft,  di¬ 
vides  the  limb  into  minutes,  and  l»v  efti- 
jnation,  into  finaller  parts.  I  he  length 
of  the  fqoarc  axis  H  I  F  it  eighteen 
inches,  and  of  the  part  H  I  twelve  inches  *, 
and  its  thick  nets  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  :  the  diameters  of  the  circles  are 
each  fivAinch.es  :  the  ihicknefs  of  the 
t liter,  and  the  other  meafures,  may  be 
taken  at  the  cl  i  reft  ion  of  a  workman. 

This  in  lire,  merit:  may  be  reft  i  tied,  for 
making  obfervations,  in  this  manner  : 
]>v  placing  the  interfeftion  or  the  crofs 
i  irs  at'the  fame  diftance  from  the  plane 
cf  the  fetter,  as  the  center  of  the  objeft- 
g-Iafs,  the  plane  deferibed  by  the  line  of 
fi  Ant,  duri-tMT  the  circular  motion  of 'the 
vlefcone  upon  the  limb,  will  be  lufficicnt- 
lv  true,  or  free  from  conical  curvity  ; 
which,  mav  he  examined  by  fufpending 
a  ion?  plumb-i’me  at  a  eonvenienr  d- Gance 
from"  tie  initrument  ;  and  by  fixing  the 
■jdkrte  of  the  fscior  in  a  vertical  political, 
ami  rnen  hr  obf  rving,  while  the  telefcope 
k  moved  by  the  fluew  along  the  limb, 


whether  the  croft  hairs  appear  to  move  a- 
long  the  plumb-line. 

The  axis  h  f  o  (Jig.  4.)  may  be  elevated 
nearlv  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
bv  mean’s  of  a  final!-  common  quadrant :  and 
its  error  may  be  coirefted,  by  making  the 
line  of  fight  follow  the  circular  motion  of 
any  of  the  circum-polar  ftars,  while  the 
whole  initrument  is  moved  about  its  avs, 
b  f  0,  the  telefcope- being  fixed  to  the  limb  : 
for  this  pur  poll-,  let  the  telefcope  k  I  be 
directed  to  the  liar  a,  when  it  palTes  over 
the  high  eft  point  of  its  diurnal  circle, 
and  let  the  divifion.  cut  by  the  nonius,  be 
then  noted :  then,  after  twelve  hours, 
when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  low-cft  point  of 
its  circle,  having  turned  the  initrument 
half  round  its  axis,  to  bring  thia  telefcope 
into  the  polition  m  n  ;  if  the  croft  hairs 
cover  the  lame  ftar  fuppofed  at  b,  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  axis  h  f  0  is  exaftly  right  ; 
but  if  it  be  necelfary  to  move  the  telefcope 
into  the  polition  u  1/,  in  order  to  point  to 
this  ftar  at  c,  the  arch  tn  u,  which  mea¬ 
fures  the  angle  m  J  u  or  b  f  c,  will  be 
known  ;  and  then  the  axis  b  f  0  muft  he 
dep relied  half  the  quantity  of  this  given 
angle,  if  the  ftar  pafll-d  below  b,  or  mult 
be  railed  fo  much  higher,  if  above  it  ; 
and  then  the  trial  muft  be  repeated  till  the 
true. elevation  of  the  axis  be  obtained.  By 
making  the  like  obfervations  upon  the 
fa  trie  Hay  on  each  fide  the  pole,  in  the  fix 
o'clock  hour-circle,  the  error  of  the  axis, 
toward  the  eaft  or  weft,  may  alfo  be  found 
and  corrected,  till  the  crofs  hairs  follow 
the  ftar  quite  round  the  pole  :  for  fup- 
pofing  a  a  p  b  (  tQ  be  an  arch  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  (or  in  the  Ircond  practice  of  the  fix 
o’clock  hour-circle)  make  the  angle  a  fP 
equal  to  half  the  angle  a  f  r,  and  the  line 
f  p  will  point  to  the  pole  ;  3nd.  the  an¬ 
gle  0  f  />,  which  is  the  error  of  the  axis, 
will  !>c  equal  to  half  the  angle  b  f  c  or  m 
f  u,  found  by  the  oh-fervat ion  ;  becaufe  the 
difference  of  the  two  angles  afb,afc  is 
double  the  difference  of  their  halves  a  fa 
and  a  f  p.  Unlefs  the  ftar  be  very  near  the 
pole,  allowance  muft  be  made  for  refractions. 

ASTRONOMY,  the  faience  which 
treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  mag¬ 
nitudes,  diftancet,  motions,  eclipfes,  con- 
juft  ions,  &c. 

Of  all  the  feiences  cultivated  by  man¬ 
kind,  aftronomy  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ntofl  fublime-,  the  moft  intcrefting, 
and  the  moft*  ufeful  :  ©r,  bv  the  know¬ 
ledge  derived  from  this  feience,  not  only 
the  bulk  of  the  earth  is  difeevered,  the 
fituation  and  extent  of  the  countries  and 
kingdoms  upon  it  afcertalned,  trade  a  ml 
comtjitrce  carried  onto  the  yemoteft  pans 
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of  the  world,  and  the  various  prodtnfls 
of  fevcral  countries  dffiributed  fur  the 
health,  comfort,  and  cohveaiericy  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  our  very  faculties  are  en¬ 
larged  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  it 
convcvs.  our  minds  exalted  above  the  low 
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contracted  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and 
our  undcrllandings.  clearly  convinced,  and 
affected  with  the  conviction  of  the  ex- 
jflemee,  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and 
To  pet  i  nt  e  n  <1  e  n  cy  ot  the  Supreme  Being  1 

From  this  branch  of  knowledge,  we 
learn  by  what  means  or  laws  the  Al¬ 
mighty  carries  on,  and  Continues  the  ad¬ 
mirable  harmony,  order,  and  connexion 
obfervable  throughout  the  planetary  1  y  1 - 
tein  ;  and  are  led  by  very  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  to  form  the  pleating  deduction, 
that  minds  capable  of  fuch  deep  ref  arches, 
not  only  derive  their  origin  from  that  a- 
dnrable  Being,  but  are  a'h'o  incited  to  af- 
pire  after  a  more  perfects  knowledge  of 
his  nature,  and  a  Briefer  conformity  to 
Iiis  will. 

By  afironomv  we  drlcover  that  the 
earth  is  at  fo  great  a  difiance  from  the 
fun,  that  if  feen  from  thence  it  would 
appear  no  higger  than  a  point,  although 
its  circumference  is  known  to  be  2^,020 
mdes  :  yet  that  diltance  is  fo  fin  a  11  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diltance  of  the  fixed  Bars, 
that  if  the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  moves 
round  the  fun  were  folid,  and  feen  from 
the  nearefi  liar,  it  would  likewife  ap¬ 
pear  no  bigger  than  a  point,  although  it 
is  at  'call  162  millions  of  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter  :  f»r  the  earth  in  going  round  rhe  fun 
is  162  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  fome 
of  the  Bars  at  one  time  of  the  year  than 
tit  another  ;  and  vet  their  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes,  Jituations,  and  difiames  from 
one  another  fiiil  remain  the  fame  an d 
a  telelcope  which  magnifies  above  200 
times  does  not  fenfiblv  magnify  them  : 
which  proves-  them  to  be  at  lead:  four 
hundred  thonland  times  farther  from  us 
than  we  arc  from  the  fun. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  the 
Bars  are  placed  in  one  concave  furfaee, 
fo'as  to  be  equal! v  did  ant  from  us  ;  but 
that  they  are  Icartci'ed  at  immenfe  di- 
Itauccs  rfo.m  one  another  through  unlimit¬ 
ed  fnacei  lo  that  there  mav  be  as  great 
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a  diltance  between  any  two  neighbouring 
itars,  as  between  our  nm  and  thole  which 
are  nfarflv  to  him  :  therefore  an  ob- 
ferver,  who  is  iiearefl"*anv  lived  Bar,,  will 
look,  upon  it  alone  as  a  real  fun  :  and  cou- 
liiler  the  roll  as  fo  many  Ihining  points, 
placed  at  equal  d. fiances  from  him  in  the 
firmament. 
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By  the  help  of  tclefcopes  we  'difccve? 
thanlands  of  Itars  which  are  iirvilrble  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  better  our  glafie* 
are,  Bill  the  more  become  vifible  :  fo 
that  we  can  let  no  limits  either  to  their 
number  or  their  dilkfinces. 

J  he  fun  appears  very  bright  and  large 
in  companion  of  the  fixed  Itars,  becauie 
We  keep  Confiantly  near  the  fun,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  our  immenfe  diliance  from  the- 
Bars  :  lor  a  fpedfator  placed  ns  near  to 
any  Bar  as  we  are  to  the  fun,  would  ice 
that  Bar  a  body  as  large  and  bright  as 
the  fun  appears  to  u-s  :  and'  a  fpecia- 
tnr  2s  far  diilant  from  the  fun  as  we  are 
from  the  Bars,  would  fee  the  fun  as  frnall 
as  we  fee  a  Bar,  di veiled  of  all  its  cir- 
cmnvolving  planets  ;  and  would  reckoa 
it  one  of  the  Barsj,  ia  numbering  them. 

The  liars  being  at  fnch  immenfe  di- 
Banccs.  from  the  fun,,  cannot  polTibly  re¬ 
ceive  from  him  fo  firong  a  liglit  as  they 
feem  to  have  ;  nor  any  brightnefs  iaffi- 
c  ient  to  make  them  vifible  to  us  :  for  the 
fun’s  rays  mult  be  fo  fcattevrd  and  dilii- 
pated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  ob¬ 
jects,  that  they  can  never  be  tranfmittect 
back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  reader  thefe 
objects  vifible  by  reflexion.  The  Bars 
therefore  lhine  with  their  own  native  and 
unborrowed  luBre,  as  the  fun  does  ;  and 
fince  each  particular  Bar,  as  well  as  th« 
fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of 
fpace,  it  is  plain  that  the  Bars  are  of  the 
nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  ways  probable  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  always  a  As  with  infinite 
wifdom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  ihou'ul 
create  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  l» 
many  important  purpwles,  and  place  them 
at  fuch  d1  fiances  from  one  another,  with¬ 
out  proper  objeds  near  enough  to-  be  Uc- 
nefuttd  bv  their  influences.  Whoever 
imagines  they  were  created  only  to  epve. 
a  laint  glimmering  light  to  the  inham- 
tants  of  this  globe,  nniB  have  a  very  fu- 
perflcial  knowledge  of  artroriomv,  and  j 
mean  opinion  of  the  divine  v/ifdom  ? 
fisue-,  by  an  infinitely  ids  exertion  of 
creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have  giv¬ 
es  our  earth  hiuch  more  light  bv  oije 
Angle  additional  moon. 

Infir-ad  then  01  one  fun  and  one  world 
only  In  the  univcrle,  us  the  unlkiltui  in 
ilftfoncimv  imagine,  that  fee  nee  difcovert 
to  us  luch  an  inconceivable  number  of 
iuns,  Ivfiems,  and  worlds,  difpecf-B 
through  bound lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun, 
with  all  the  plane's,  moons.,  and  cornet > 
belonging  t  were  annihilated,  th'*v 
would  be  no  iitorsi  milled  art  of  the  cre'i- 
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lion  than  a  grain  of  fand  from  the  fea- 
fhore  i  the  fpace  they  poifefs  being  com¬ 
paratively  fo  fmall,  that  it  would  fcarce 
be  a  fenfible  blank,  in  the  vmiverfe  ;  al¬ 
though  Saturn,  the  outermoft  of  our  pla¬ 
nets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit 
of  48S4  millions  of  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  lome  of  our  comets  make  excur- 
jions  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  millions  of 
jniles  beyond  Saturn’s  orbit  ;  and  yet,  at 
that  amazing  diftance,  they  are  incom¬ 
parably  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of 
the  liars,  as  is  evident  from  their  keep¬ 
ing  clear  of  the  attradfivive  power  of  all 
the  liars,  and  returning  periodically  by 
virtue  of  the  fun’s  attraction. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  fyflem, 
it  may  be  reafonably  concluded  that  all 
the  rell  are  with  equal  wifdom  contrived, 
Situated,  and  provided  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  rational  inhabitants. 

To  an  attentive  conlulerer,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  highly  probable,  that  the  planets, 
together  with  their  attendants  called  la- 
teliites  or  moons,  are  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  our  earth,  and  dellined  for  the 
like  purpofes  :  for  they  are  l'olid  opaque 
globes,  capable  of  fupporting  animals  and 
Vegetables.  Some  of  them  are  bigger. 
Tome  lei's,  and  lome  much  about  the  lize 
t>f  our  earth.  They  all  circulate  round 
the  fun,  as  the  earth  docs,  in  a  lhorter  or 
longer  time,  according  to  their  relpe&ive 
diftances  from  him  ;  and  have,  where  it 
would  not  he  Inconvenient,  regular  re¬ 
turns  of  fummer  and  winter,  fpring  and 
autumn.  They  have  warmer  and  colder 
climates,  as  the  various  productions  of  out- 
earth  require  and  in  Inch  as  afford  a 
polTrbility  of  dilcovering  it,  we  obferve  a 
regular  motion  round  their  axis,  like  that 
of  our  earth,  caufmg  an  alternate  return 
of  day  and  night,  which  is  neceffary  for 
labour,  reft  and  vegetation,  and  that 
all  parts  of  their  Turfaces  may  be  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Such  of  the  planets  as  are  fartheft  from 
the  fun,  and  therefore  enjoy  leaft  of  his 
light,  have  that  deficiency  made  up  by  le- 
veral  moons,  which  conftantly  accompany 
and  revolve  about  them,  as  our  moon  re¬ 
volves  about  the  earth.  The  remoteft 
planet  has,  over  and  above,  a  broad  ring 
encom palling  it,  which,  like  a  lucid  zone 
in  the  heavens,  reflects  the  fun's  light 
verv  copioullv  on  that  planet  :  fo  that  if 
the  remoter  planets  have  the  fun’s  light 
fainter  by  day  than  we,  they  have  an  ad¬ 
dition  made  to  it  morning  and  evening 
bv  one  or  more  of  their  nioonsj  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  light  in  the  night 
time. 
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On  the  furface  of  the  moon,  becanfe 
it  is  nearer  us  than  any  other  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies  are,  we  dilcover  a  nearer  re- 
lemblance  to  our  earth  :  for  by  the  allift- 
ance  of  telelcopes  we  obferve  the  moon  to 
be  full  of  high  mountains,  large  valley: , 
and  deep  cavities.  Thefe  fimilarities  have 
us  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  and  moons  in  the  fyftem  are  defignea 
as  commodious  habitations  lor  creatures 
endowed  with  capacities  of  knowing  and 
adoring  their  beneficent  Creator. 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  pre  prodigious 
fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and  at  in¬ 
conceivable  diftances  from  one  another, 
as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  realonablc  to 
conclude  they  are  made  for  the  lame  pur¬ 
pofes  that  the  fun  i£  ;  each  to  bellow 
light,  heat,  and  vegetation,  on  a  certain 
number  of  inhabited  planets,  kept  by  gra¬ 
vitation  within  the  fphere  ot  its  a£iivity. 

What  an  augull  !  what  an  amazing 
conception,  if  human  imagination  can 
conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator  1  Thoulands  ot  thoufands 
of  funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and 
ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenle  dif¬ 
tances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten 
thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  worlds,  all  in 
rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  har¬ 
monious,  invarably  keeping  the  paths 
preferibed  them  ;  and  thefe  worlds  peo¬ 
pled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings, 
formed  for  cndlefs  progreftion  in  perfec¬ 
tion  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs, 
and  magnificence,  is  dilplayed  in  the  mar 
to  rial  creation,  which  is  the  leaft  conli- 
derahle  part  of  the  tmiverle,  how  great, 
how  wife,  how  good  muft  he  be,  who 
made  and  governs  the  whole  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  afirronnmy 
was  invented  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  As  there  is  nothing  more  fur- 
prifmg  than  the  regularity  of  thole  great 
luminous  bodies,  that  turn  inceliantly 
round  the  earth,  it  is  ealy  to  judge,  that 
one  of  the  firft  ct.riolities  of  mankind 
was  to  confider  their  courles,  and  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  periods  of  them.  But  it  was 
not  curiofitv  onlv  that  induced  men  to  ap¬ 
ple  themlelves  to  afl  ronotmcal  lpeculations  ; 
needlity  itlelf  may  be  faid  to  have  obliged 
them  to  it  :  for  if  the  feafons  aie  not  ob- 
ferved,  which  arc  dillinguilhed  hv  the 
motion  of  the  fun,  it  is  impofiible  to 
fucceed  in  agriculture.  It  the  times  pro- 
per  lot*  making  voyages  were  not  pre- 
vidully  known,  commerce  could  not  he 
carried  om  If  the  duration  of  the  month 
and  year  were  not  determined,  a  certain 
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order*  could  not  be  ellablilhed  in  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  nor  the  days  allotted  to  the  excrcile 
of  religion  be  fixed.  Thus,  as  neither 
agriculture,  commerce,  polity,  nor  reli¬ 
gion  could  difpenl'c  with  the  want  of 
A 'I  ron o my,  it  is  evident  that  mankind 
Were  obliged  to  apply  themlelves  to  that 
fc:;ence  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Accordingly  from  the  molt  early  times 
men  of  genus  and  learning  have  appeared, 
in  different  countries  and  ages,  who  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  iludy  of  aftronomy, 
and  made  fucceflive  improvements  there¬ 
in,  ’till  the  great  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  put  the  finilhing 
hand,  as  we  may  fay,  to  their  labours, 
and  carried  the  fcience  to  an  amazing 
degree  of  perfedlion. 

ASTRONOMY  is  fometimes  divided 
into  the  old  and  the  vcw. 

The  Old  ASTRONOMY  is  that  which 
fuppoles  the  earth  fixed  and  quiefeent  in 
the  center,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
perform  their  revolutions  round  it.  This 
hypothefis  is  followed  by  Ptolemy  in  his 
Almageft,  and  thence  called  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  Syftem.  See  the  artieje  Ptole¬ 
maic  Syjlem. 

The  AAeASTRONOMY  is  that  which 
has  been  generally  followed  fince  the  time 
of  Copernicus,  who  revived  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  or  true  folar  Syltem.  See  Co- 
PERXiCAX  Syjlan. 

ASTROSCOPE,  the  name  of  an  in- 
firument  compofed  of  two  hemifpheres, 
having  the  conilellations  delineated  on  their 
fuperncies. 

AST  Y AGES,  fon  of  Cyaxares,  and 
the  laft  king  of  the  Medes.  He  began  his 
jreign  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years 
before  the  Chriilian  sera.  During  the 
pregnancy  of  his  daughter  Mandana,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia, 
he  dreamt  that  he  faw  a  vine  fpringout  of 
her  bolom,  and  extend  its  branches  over 
all  Alia  ;  which. according  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  magi.,  iignified  the, child  Ihe 
Ihould  bring  forth  would  fubdue  many 
kings.  Mandana  was  delivered  of  Cyrus, 
when  the  king  gave  the  infant  to  Harpagus 
his  confident,  with  orders  to  put  it  to  death; 
but  Harpagus  fparing  its  life,  Allyages 
was  fo  enraged  when  he  came  to  know  it, 
that  he  made  him  eat  the  flelh  of  his  own 
fon.  Harpagus,  to  be  revenged,  called  in 
Cyrus,  who  was  now  grown  up,  and  who 
dethroned  his  grandfather,  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  before 
Chilli. 

ASYLUM,  a  fanfluary,  a  place  of  re- 
luge,  or  proudlkm.  Some  pretend,  the" 
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firll  afylum  in  Greece  was  that  eflab hiked 
by  older  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  DodonamS* 
who  commanded  the  Athenians  to  grant 
their  lives  to  all  thofe  who  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  Areopagus,  or  to  the  altars  ol  the 
goddefles.  But  others  fay,  the  firll  afylum 
was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Heraclidae,  and 
was  a  refuge  for  thofe  who  fled  from  the 
opprellion  of  their  fathers.  This  privilege 
began  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Chriilian 
churches  about  the  time  of  Confiantine  ; 
but  whether  that  prince  made  any  laws 
concern  i  nr  it,  is  doubted  bv  learned  men; 
for  none  appear  that  arc  older  than  the 
time  of  Theodofius.  At  firll,  only  the 
altar  and  inward  fabric  of  the  church  was 
a  place  of  refuge  ;  but  afterwards  any 
outer  buildings,  or  pfecinfls  of  the  church, 
had  the  fame  privilege  granted  them  ;  fuch 
as  the  houfes  or  lodgings  of  the  bilhop  and 
clergy,  gardens,  baths,  Courts,  and  cloy  15* 
ters;  and,  in  after-ages,  this  exemption  was 
extended  to  the  graves  and  fepulchres  of 
the  dead,  to  croffes,  fchools,  monafleries, 
and  hofpitals.  This  privilege,  originally, 
was  not  intended  to  patronize  wickednels, 
or  fereen  the  guilty  from  jullice  :  but  as  a 
refuge  for  the  innocent,  the  injured,  and 
the  oppreffed  ;  or,  in  doubtlul  cal'es,  to 
give  men  protedlion,  till  they  might  ob¬ 
tain  an  equitable  and  fair  hearing  5  in  all 
fuch  cafes  they  were  allowed  thirty  days 
protedlion.  But  that  no  one  might  expect 
this  indemnity  who  had  not  a  juft  and  le¬ 
gal  title  to  it,  feveral  crimes  and  cafes  were' 
excepted  by  law,  lor  which  the  church 
could  grant  no  protedlion. 

AS  YMPTOTES,  in  geometry,  ftraight 
lines  which  conftantlv  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  curve  they  are  faid  to  be 
afvmptotes  of  :  but  if  they  and  their  curve 
are  indefinitely  continued,  they  will  newer 
meet ;  or  afvmptotes  are  tangents  to  their 
curves  at  an  infinite  dillaftce.  Two  curves 
are  alfofaid  to  be  afymptotical,  when  they 
continually  approach  to  one  another,  but 
if  infinitely  continued,  can  never  meet  ; 
as  two  parabolas  that  have  their  axis  placed 
in  the  fame  right  line,  are  afympto- 
ticalto  each  other.  Ot  curves  ol  the  rirlk 
order,  that  is,  the  conic  fedlions,  only 
the  hyperbola  has  afymptotes,  being  two 
in  number.  All  curves  of  the  feco'nd  order 
have  at  leafi:  one  alymptote  ;  but  they 
may  have  three  :  and  all  curves  of  the 
fourth  order  mav  have  four  afymptotes. 
The  conchoid,  ciffoid,  and  logarithmic 
curve,  have  each  one  afymptSte.  See 
Curve,  Hyperbola,  &c. 

ASY'MPTOTIC,  fomeihing  relating 
to  afymptotes. 
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ASSYNDETON,  in  grammar,  a 
figure  winch  omits  the  conjunctions  in  a 
fentence. 

ATALANTA,  in  fabulous^  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Schnoeus,  kingot  Scyros, 
ih«  was  l'ought  for  in  marriage  by  fevcral 
young  princes,  to  whom  her  father  had 
promifed  her,  on  condition  they  could  con¬ 
quer  her  in  a  race.  Hippomenes  alone 
had  the  happinefs  to  obtain  her  ;  for,  by 
the  advice  of  Venus,  he  threw,  as  they 
were  running,  three  golden  apples  out  of 
the  courfe,  and  Atalanta  running  out  of 
his  way  to  take  them  up,  Hippomenes 
gained  the  prize  ;  but  afterwards  they  neg¬ 
lecting  to  pay  their  offerings  to  Venus,  fhe 
fhewed  her  refentment  by  infatuating  them 
to  tuch  a  degree,  that  they  lay  together  in 
the  temple  of  Cybele,  who,  for  that  pro¬ 
fanation  turned  them  into  lions. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,  in  heraldry,  the 
arms  of  a  perfon,  or  family,  together  with 
all  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  Ihield,  as 
helmet,  mantle,  creft,  lcrolls,  and  motto, 
together  with  fuch  quarter  in  gs  as  may7  have 
)jeen  acquired  by  alliances,  all  marihalled 
in  order. 

ATE,  in  heathen  mythotogy,  a  God- 
clefs,  who  perverted  men’s  underftanding, 
clouded  their  reafon,  and  delighted  her- 
felf  in  involving  them  in  misfortunes 
and  engaging  them  in  quarrels.  There 
was  no  way  to  be  fe cured  from  her,  but 
by  having  recourfeto  the  Lites,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter. 

Ate,  according  to  fome,  is  the  evil 
aftions  committed  by  mankind,  which 
are  the  real  fources  of  all  our  troubles  and 
misfortunes;  and  the  Lites  are  the  prayers 
We -ought  to  ufe  in  our  calamities. 

•  A  TEMPO  GIUSTO,  in  mulic,  figni- 
fies  to  fing  or  play  in  an  equal,  true,  and 
juft  time. 

ATH  AMADtJLET,  the  prime  minif- 
t.sr  of  the  Perlian  empire,  as  the  grand 
vizier  is  of  the  Turkilh  empire. 

*  ATHANASIUS  (St.)  billmp  of  A- 
lexgndria,  was  one  of  the  greateft  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  faith  againft  the  Arians, 
and  was  born  in  Egypt.  He  followed  St 
Alexander  to  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
325,  where  he  difputed  againft  Alius, 
and  the  next  year  was  made  bilhop  of 
Alexandria,  but,  in  335,  was  depofed 
by  ihe  council  of  Tyr.  The  emperor, 
two  years  after,  gave  orders  that  he 
ftionld  be  reftored  to  his  hilhopfic  ;  but 
*>n  his  return  to  Alexandria,  his  ene¬ 
mies  brought  freih  accufations  sgaiivil 
him,  and  chofe  Gregory  of  Cappadocia 
to  his  fee,  -which  obliged  Athanalius  to  go 
x<©  Rome  to  reclaim  it  of  Pope  Julius.  * 
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He  was  there  declared  innocent,  in  a 
council  held  in  342,  and  in  that  of  Sar- 
dica  in  347,  and  two  years  after  was 
reftored  to  h:s  1<  e  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Coivtlans  ;  but  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  he  was  again  haniihed  by7  the  em¬ 
peror  C'onftantius,  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  into  the  defeats.  He  addreffed  to 
the  emperor  Julian  a  letter,  in  which  he 
propofed  that  the  N ;cene  creed  lhould  be 
the  ftandartl  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
condemned  thof-  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  lloly  Glioll.  He  was  alio  banilh- 
ed  by  Valcns,  in  367,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
called.  St.  Athanalius  died  on  the  2d  of 
373* 

His  works  principally  contain  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  rqyftery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  incarnation  and  divinitr  of  the 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  now  gene- 
rallv  allowed  by  the  learned,  that  St. 
Athanafius  was  not  the  author  of  the 
creed,  which  bears  his  name,  it  not  be- 
i n o'  mentioned,  by  anv  author,  for  ieve- 
ral  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

ATHAN ASIAN  CREED,  that  fup- 
pofed  to  be  compofed  by  Athanalius.  See 
Creed. 

ATHANOR,  in  chemiftrv,  a  kind  of 
fixed  and  large  digefting  furnace,  made 
with  a  tower,  contrived  to  keep  a  omi- 
ftant  moderate, heat  for  a  confiderable  time, 
which  may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  at 
pleafure,  by  ihutting  the  regifters. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  ex- 
iltcnce  and  providence  of  God,  and  con- 
fequently  has  no  religion  at  all,  true  or 
falle. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek, 
alpha ,  priv.  and  tbeis,  God. 

'1  here  is  no  room  to  doubr,  whether 
there  ever  were  thinking  men,  who  have 
actually  reafoned  themiiekves  into  the  dil- 
blief  of  a  deity.  Among  the  ancients, 
indeed,  we  read  of  Theodorus  of  Gyrene, 
and  Diagoras  the  Melian,  both  profelled 
atheifts  ;  the  latter  of  whom  let  up  a 
fchool  of  atheifm  at  Athens,  for  which 
he  was  profecuted  by  the  Athenians  $ 
but  by  flying  out  of  the  country,  he  efenped 
the  punithment  of  death  intended  for  him. 
About  twenty  vean  before,  they  had 
proceeded  againft  Protagoras,  another  phi- 
lofopher,  for  only  doubting  of  t.he  being 
of  God.  Both  thefe  had  been  the  fcho- 
lars  of  Democritus,  the  flrft  founder  of 
the  atomical  pjiilofophy,  which  is  in  its 
confequences  an  at  hcill  ical  fell  erne  :  fot* 
though  it  allows  the  being  of  a  God  in 
name,  vet  by  denying  his  providence, 
it  denies  his  exiftence  in  effefl.  It  is 
however  pr6babl,e,  that  thefe  philofophers 

were 
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\v*re  not,  properly  fpcaking,  atheilhj 
but  branded  as  luch  bv  the  pagans,  for  de¬ 
nying  the  divinity  of  their  fallc  gods. 

Plato  diftinguilhes  three  forts  of  athe- 
ifts  :  fuch  as  deny  abfolutely  that  there 
are  any  gods  :  others  who  allow  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  the  cods,  but  denv  that  they 
concern  themfclves  with  human  affairs, 
and  fo  dilbelieve  a  providence  :  and  lafily, 
luch  as  believe  in  the  gods,  and  a  pio- 
vidence,  but  think  that  they  are  very 
eafily  appealed,  and  remit  the  greatell 
crimes  for  the  fmalleft  lupplication.  The 
firit  of  thei'e  are  only  the  true  atheills, 
in  the  ltrici  and  proper  ienl'e  of  the 
word. 

*  ATHELSTAN,  or  JETHESTAN, 
(ion  of  Edward  ftmiamed  the  Elder,  king 
of  the  Well  Saxons,  and  of  Edgiha,  a 
Ihephcrd’s  daughter,)  fucceeded  his  father 
in  9-4;  he  defeated  Anlatf,  king  of 
Northumberland,  whole  army  coniifled 
of  Scots,  Piefs,  Danes,  and  Norwegians, 
and  obtained  fuch  reputation,  that  the 
emperor  Henry,  firnamed  the  Fowler, 
fent  to  demand  one  of  his  fillers'- in  mar¬ 
riage  for  his  fon  Otho  :  Hugo,  king  of 
the^  Franks,  alfo  delired  another  for  his 
ibn.j  and  Lewis,  prince  of  Aquitain,  lent 
an  amballv  to  delire  a  third  for  himfelf. 
He  was  equally  fuccefsful  againll  the  j 
We  lib,  for  having  beaten  them,  in  the 
field,  he  cauled  Ludwal,  king  of  Wales, 
vJfith  his  petty  princes,  to  meet  him  at 
Hereford,  where  they  did  him  homage, 
and  promiled  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute. 
The  greatell  blemilh  in  the  reign  of  A- 
thelftan,  is  fuppofed'  to.  be  his  treatment 
of  his  brother  Edwin,  whom  he  lulpected 
of  having  a  deiign  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  ;  for  it  is  certain,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  put  on  board  a  leaky  fiiip,  with  his 
armour  beaver  and- page,  when  the  youngs 
prince,  unable  to  bear  the  fe verity  of  the 
weather  and  want  of ‘food,  drowned  him¬ 
felf.  Athelllan,  however,  formed  many 
wife  laws,  and  rendered  himlelt  much 
admired  on  account  of  his  wifdom,  wealth,  j 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  He 
reigned  about  lixteen  years,  and  died  at 
G ioucefier  in  94.-2 . 

-  ATHEMENES,  in  fabulous  hi  dory, 
fon  of  Cat  re  us,  king  of  Crete,  who  was 
informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  lhould  kill' 
his  father,  he  therefore  left  him,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Rhodes,  where- he  built  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Atamyrius,  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  fame  name  ;  when  his  father  coming 
thither  in  fearch  of  him,  he  killed  him 
without  knowing  him. 

ATHEROMA,  in  furgerv,  a  tumour 
without  palp,  or  difcoloration  of  the  lkin, 
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containing,  in  a  membraneous  bag,  mat* 
ter  refembling  pap,  intermixed  with  hard 
and  llonv  particles.  Thefe  tumours  are 
calilv  cured  by  incilion. 

ATHLETrE,  in  antiquity,  per  foil  s  of 
flrength  and  agilitv,  pro[>erly  dHciphncd 
for  performing  in  the  public  games.. 

Under  the  name  athletx  were  com¬ 
prehended  w  relUers,  boxers,  runners,  lea- 
pers,  throwers  of  the  dilcus,  and  thole 
praclifed  in  other  exerciles  exhibited  at 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  folemn 
games. 

ATHWART,  ill  navigation-,  a-erofs  £ 
as  athwart  haavfe,  a  lb  ip  is  laid  to  he  in 
that  petition  when  fhc  bears  with  her  fide 
againll  another's  Hem. 

-  *"  ATHWART  the  Forc-foet ,  is  a  fliot 
generally  fo  directed  to  Hop  a  Ihip,  and 
make  her  remain  with  her  fails  Hacked, 
till  Ihe  is  examined  ;  and  is  levelling  the 
fhot  fo  that  it  may  fall  directly  under  the' 
prow  or  Hem. 

ATHWART  Ships,  reaching  from  <4^ 
end  to  the  other. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  afironomy,  the 
fame  with  Pleiades.  See  Pi.kiai>ks, 

*  ATLAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
foil  of  Jupiter  and  Cfymene,  and  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Prometheus.  On  the  divifion  of 
his  father’s  dominions,  Mauritania  fell1 
to  his  fhare,  on  which  he  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  mountain  which  is  Hi  U 
called  Atlas.  Lie  was  much  ikilled  in 
aflronoirty,  and  by  his  inventing  the 
lphere,  gave  rile  to  the  fable  of  his  fiup- 
porting  the  heavens  on  his  fiioulders. 

Ovid  lays,  that  Atlas  was  the  fon  of 
Japetus  and  Alia  ;  that  he  was  the  pro- 
prieto*  of  the  garden  which  bore  golden 
fruit  ;  but  being  warned  by  the  oracle  of' 
Themis,  that  lie  lhould  fiuffer  from  one 
of  Jupiter’s  Tons,  lie  forbad  all  foreigners 
his  court  or  prefence.  Perfius  however 
boldly  appeared  before  him,  but  was  or¬ 
dered  to  retire  with  menances  in  cafe  of' 
difobedlence.  When  the  hero  prefenting^ 
|  his  ihield,  with  the  dreadful  head  of  Me¬ 
dela,.  transformed  him  into  the  mountain, 
which  is  11  ill  called  By  his  name. 

ATLAS,  in  anatomy,,  the  name  of 
the  firll  vertebra  of  the  neck,  or  that 
which  lupports  the  head. 

ATLAS,  in  architecture,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  whole  or  half  figures  of  men, 
fame  times  ufed  infiead  of  columns  or  pi-, 
lafiers  to  fupport  any  member  in  arc  hi-, 
tefture.  They  are  fometimes  called  Te- 
lamones. 

ATLAS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
book  of  univerfal'  geography,  containing 
t’maps  of  all  the  known  parts. of  the  world. 

Ee  2  A  I  MOSd 
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ATMOSPHERE,  in  phyfiology,  the 
vail  body  or  collection  of  air  that  fur- 
rounds  the  earth  to  a  very  conliderable 
height. 

Uc^hi  of  the  ATMOSPHERE.— The 

modern  natural  ills  have  been  very  loll  1- 
citous  to  determine  the  Height  of  the  at- 
mo'phere;  a  problem  very  difficult  to  be 
lolveci,  becauie  of  tlic  elafficity  of  the 
air,  which  renders  its  denlity  different  at 
different  altitudes  from  the  earth’s  lur face  : 
for  the  lower  parts  ot  the  air,  being  preff- 
ecl  by  the  weight  of  the  fup'erior  parts., 
mult  approach  nearer  to  each  other  ;  and 
this  approximation  will  be  proportional  to 
the  weigltt  of  the  incumbent  air;  whence 
it  follows,  that  ihe  deiilitv  of  the  air  is 
greateff  at  the  earth’s  furface,  and  de- 
creafes  upwards  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gr  cl  lion  to  the  altitudes  taken  in  arith¬ 
metical  progrefilon.  It  muff  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  rarity  of  the  air  cannot 
proceed  ad  infinitum,  but  has  its  limit  from 
gfijfcvity  :  for  though  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  be  ffill  greater,  as  its  diffance  from 
tbs  furface  of  the  earth  incrcafes,  its 
fpringat  length  will  be  lo  weakened,  that 
the  force  by  which  the  particles  tend  up¬ 
wards  from  thofe  next  below  them,  will 
be  leis  than  the  force  of  gravity,  by  which 
they  tend  downwards  ;  confequently  the 
raretadion  of  the  atmoiphere  muff  be 
bounded  where  thole  oppoiite  forces  are 
equal  to  each  other,  Were  the  atmoiphere 
of  an  equal  denfity  throughout,  the 
height  of  the  ntmofphere  might  be  ealily 
determined ;  for  it  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  the  length  of  a  column 
«f  air  feventv-two  feet  high,  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  column  of  water  of  the  , lame 
bale,  and  one  inch  in  height  ;  confequent¬ 
ly  the  denfity  of  air  is  to  that  of  water 
as  x  to  864,  It  has  alfo  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  the  weight  of  a  column 
©f  air  extending  to  the  top  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of 
water  of  the  fame  bale,  and  32  feet  or 
384  inches  high.  If  therefore  we  multi- 
typly  864  bv  384,  we  fliail  have  331776 
inches,  or  tbmething  above  five  miles,  for 
the  height  of  the  atmqfphere,  provided 
its  denfity  was  every  where  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  denfity  of  the  atmoiphere 
d/sereafes  with  the  prelfure,  it  will  be 
more  rarefied  and  expanded  the  higher 
we  go  ;  and  therefore  the  altitude  of  the 
atmoiphere  becomes  indefinite,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  pure  aether,  One  principal  effed 
©f  the  air,  however,  being  the  refracti¬ 
on  of  light,  whofe  particles  are  the  lmall- 
qit  of  any  we  know  of  in  nature,  it  is 
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reafonable  to  fix  the  beftindafy  of  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  altitude  where  it  begins 
to  have  the  power  of  producing  this  leaff 
effect  in  nature,  viz.  the  refracting  a  ray 
of  light. 

Prtffure  of  the  ATMOSPHERE.-  -It; 
has  been  already  obl'erved,  that  the  weight 
ot  a  column  ot  air,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  the  atmoiphere,  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  or  the 
lame  bale,  ahd  32  feet  high  :  and  hence 
the  weight  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole 
atmoiphere  may  be  determined  :  but  ill  s 
fluid  is  lo  lubject  to  change,  that  it  is 
hardly  poftible  to  find  an  equal  quantity 
of  air  at  different  times,  in  the  fame 
place,  of  equal  weight.  This  variation 
is  very  apparent  when  there  is  any  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  meteors  in  the  air:  for  rain, 
iudden  fierce  ihowers,  fogs,  hail,  lnow, 
lightning,  thunder,  winds,  from  various 
quarters,  ffortns,  whirlwinds,  drought, 
&c.  are  certan  indications  that  the  atmoi¬ 
phere  will  foon  become  of  a  different 
weight.  The  different  feafops  of  the 
year  alfo  produce  an  almoff  incredible 
variation.  Hence  an  infinite  number  of 
effeds,  depending  on  the  axffioti  of  tiie 
gravity  of  the  air,  are  in  a  perpetual  vi- 
ciiinude  and  inconffancy.  Accurate  ob- 
fervations,  however,  continued  almoff  a 
century,  have  at  laff  enabled  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  greateff  and  leal!  gravity  of  the 
air  known  in  Europe  :  for  it  has  been 
found  that  tke  greateff  weight  of  the  at¬ 
moiphere  is  in  equilibro  with  31  inches 
ot  mercury  in  the  barometer,  while  the 
leaft  is  only  equal  to  2  7;  fo  that  the 
difference  is  almoff  a  tenth  part  of  its 
greateff  weight  ;  a  pel  between  thole  li¬ 
mits  the  variation  of  the  atmofphere’s 
weight  is  included.  We  may  therefore 
take  29  inches  for  the  mean  altitude  of 
the  mercury,  and  canlequentlv  its  weight 
for  the  mean  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  of  the  fame  bale.  See  Air.  Hence 
the  difference  of  prelfure  on  the  body  of 
a  man,  allowing  it  to  contain  14  4  Iquare 
feet,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  3980  pounds 
troy.  This  ‘remarkable  difference  muff 
greatly  ailed  the  animal  fund-ions,  and 
cojiiequffntly  our  health.  If  a  perlon, 
for  inffance,  be  afthmatical,  he  will  find 
his  dilarder  iqcreafe  with  the  levity  of 
the  air  ;  for  fince  a  pure,  denfe,  elaffic 
air  is  alone  capable  of  diffending  his 
lungs  in  refpiration,  it  will  be  lels  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  the  fame  office,  when 
its  weight  and  elafficity  were  decreafed  ; 
and  confequently  the  valetudinarian  will 
fipd  his  difficulty  of  breathing  increafe  in, 

proportion* 
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proportion.  It  is  common  to  con  fide  r  the 
;ur  ns  heavieft  in  foggy  weather  :  but  ihe 
contrary  is  true ;  for  the  air  is  actually 
heaviett  in  tine  clear  weather.  1  he  rcalon 
for  this  error  flows  from  our  miilaking  the 
caufe.  When  the  fibres  and  nerves  are 
braced  and  conftringed  by  the  great  prelfu re 
of  the  air,  the  blood  velfejs  a  hi  with  their 
full  power  and  natural  vigour,  a  proper 
velocity  is  given  to  the  fluids,  and  a  great¬ 
er  momentum  to  overcome  obftrudtions  in 
the  capillaries-  Hence  we  find  ourlelves 
alert  and  light,  and  thence  fancy  that  the 
air  is  light  alio.  On  the  contrary,  when 
this  preiiure  is  lellened  by  near  39S0 
pounds,  the  fibres  are  relaxed,  the  con¬ 
tractile  force  of  the  vefiels  diminfihtd,  a 
languid  circulation  enfucs,  obfiruCtions, 
See.  happen,  and  produce  agues,  fevers, 
aches,  See.  in  fome ;  and  in  all,  a  Iprt  of 
indolence,  or  gloomy  inactivity,  and  hea- 
vinefs;  confeffuenccs  which  we  imagine 
refu it  from  the  heavinefs  of  the  air ; 
whereas  they,  in  reality,  flow  from  its 
levity. 

RefraRive  Power  of  the  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE.  It  is  the  atmofiphere  that  mak es 
the  face  of  the  heaven  or  firmament  ap¬ 
pear  lucid  and  bright  while  the  lun  llnnes  , 
for  if  no  atmoiphere  furrounded  and  in¬ 
volved  the  earth,  only  that  part  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  lun  was  placed, 
would  appear  to  finite  ;  and  a  ipcctatoi, 
if  he  ihould  turn  his  back  to  the  lun, 
would  immediately  perceive  it  as  dark  as 
night;  and  even  in  the  day-time,  while 
the  fun  ihmed,  the  leaft  liars  would  be 
fieen  as  plainly  as  in  thedarkell  night,  be- 
caufe  there  would  be  no  lubltance  to  re¬ 
flect  the  fun’s  rays  to  our  eyes  ;  and  ail. 
the  rays  that  do  not  fall  upon  the  luriace 
of  the  earth  palling  by  us,  would  either 
illuminate  the  planets  and  liars,  or  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  out  in  infinite  fpace,  would 
never  by  reflected  back  to  us.  But  lince 
there  is  an  atmofphere  fiurrounding  tlie 
earth,  which  is  llrongly  illuminated  by 
the  fun,  it  reflects  the  light  back  to  us, 
andcaufies  the  whole  heavens  to  ilnnewith 
finch  fiplendor,  as  to  oblcure  the  faint  light 
of  the  ftars,  and  render  them  inyifible. 

ATOM,  in  philofophy,  an  indivifible 
particle,  or  corpuffie  of  maiter.  Atoms 
are  properly  the  minnnti  nature?)  the  leal! 
particles  into  which  bodies  are  divifible; 
and  are  conceived  to  be  the  firll  rudiments, 
or  component  parts  of  all  phyfical  magni¬ 
tude  ;  or  the  pre-cxiflent  and  incorruptible 
matter  whereof  bodies  are  formed.  The 
notion  of  atoms  rifes  from  a  luppofition, 
that  matter  is  not  divifible  ad  infinitum. 
And  hence  the  Peripatstics  are  led  to  deny 
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the  reality  of  atoms.  An  atom,  fay  they, 
either  has  parts,  or  it  has  not;  ir  it  has 
no  parts,  it  is  a  mere  mathematical  point ; 
if  it  has,  theie  parts  mull  alio  con  fill  of 
others,  and  lo  on.  to  infinity.  But  this  is 
to  recede  from  the.  genuine  characters  of 
atoms,  which  are  not  etlecmed  indivifible 
from  their  want  of  parts  (for  all  phyfical 
magnitude  mull  have  threo  dimenhons, 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  and  ail 
extenlion  is  divifible)  ;  but  they  are  ineli- 
vifibie  on  account  of  their  fiolidity,  hard- 
nefis,  and  impenetrability,  which  preclude 
ail  diviiion,  and  leave  no  vacancy  for  tlie 
admiiiion  of  any  foreign  force  to  leparate 
or  difunite  them. 

ATOMICAL  Philofophy,  the  daftrinc 
of  atoms  ;  or  t  he  method  of  accounting  lor 
the  origin  and  formation  of  things  from  tire 
luppofition  of  atoms  being  endued  with, 
gravity  and  motion. 

ATRA  BIL1S,  black,  bile,  among  the 
ancient  phylicians,  implied  one  of  tlie  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  body  ;  the  moderns  call  it 
melancholy.  See  Melancholy. 

A-TRIP,  in  navigation,  a  f hip’s  to p- 
fails  are  faid  to  be  a-tnp  when  they  are 
hoifted  up  to  their  full  extent,  or  to  the 
mail-head. 

A-TR  IP,  the  anchor  is  fo  called,  when 
the  ihip,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
drags  or  heaves  it  out  of  the  ground. 

ATROPHV,  in  phy  fie,  an  univevfai 
confumption,  proceeding  from  the  whole 
habit  of  body,  and  not  from  any  diftem- 
per  of  the  entrails;  it  is  attended  with  no 
remarkable  fever,  and  is  natural  in  old 
age.  An  atrophv  is  either  nervous,  or  ths 
effect  ot  immoderate  evacuation.  A  nervous 
atrophy  owes  its  origin  to  a  bad  and  mor¬ 
bid  flate  of  the  fpirits,  or  to  a  wcaknels  or 
defi  ruction  of  tlie  tone  of  the  nerves.  An 
atrophy  from  inanition  proceeds  by  a  'pre¬ 
ternatural  defect  or  fubftradtion  of  the 
nutritious  juice,  which  varies  according  to 
the  different  outlets  of  the  body,  whether 
bv  nature  or  art.  See  Consumption. 

ATTACHMENT,  inlaw,  the  taking 
or  apprehending  a  perfon  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  or  precept.  It  is  diftinguilhed  front 
an  arrclt,  by  proceeding  out  of  a  higher 
court  by  precept  or  writ ;  whereas  the 
latter  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court  by 
precept  only.  An  arreff  lies  only  on  this 
body  of  a  man  ;  whereas  an  attachment 
lies  often  on  the  goods  only,  and  fom<?- 
times  on  the  body  and  goods.  An  attach¬ 
ment  by  writ  differs  from  diftrefs,  in  not 
extending  to  lands,  as  the  latter  does  ;  nor 
d  i  s  a  difirefs  touch  the  body  as  an  attach¬ 
ment  does.  In  tlie  common  acceptatiog., 
au  attachment  implies,  the  apprehenhon  of 
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a  min’s  bodv,  m  order  to  his  anfwenng 
the  action-  of  the  plaintiff. 

ATTACHMENT  out  of  the  Court  of 
ChtFScerf  is.  obtained  upon  an  affidavit  made, 
that  the  defendant  was  lerved  with  a  iub- 
pteiva,  and  made  n«  appearance ;  or  it 
ithieth  upon  not  performing  fome  order  or 
decree.  U pon  the  return  of  this  attach¬ 
ment  by  the  fh e-riff,  quod.  non  eft  inventus  in 
btiUi-ira  faa,  another  attachment,  with  a 
proclamation,  iffues  ;  and  if  he  Hill  refnfes 
to  appear,  a  commillion  is  i lined. 

ATTACHMENT  ft  Privilege,  is  hv 
virtue  of  a  man's  privilege  to  call  another 
to  shat  court  w hereto  lie  himlelf  belongs, 
aai  in  refpefl  whereof  he  is  privileged  .to 
hvafwer  fome  adbion. 

Foreign  ATTACHMENT,  an  attach¬ 
ment  of  money  or  goods  found  within  a 
liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfv  lome  creditor 
vc  I  thin  fitch  libertv  or  city. 

Tv  the  cuiTom  of  London,  and  feveral 
other  places,  a  man  can  attach  money  or 
goods  belonging  to  his  debtor,  in  the  hands 
of  a  ff ranger,  to  fatisfy  himfclf. 

ATTACK,  a  violent  attempt  upon  any 
her fon  or  thing,  an  all  an  It,  or  the  act  of 
beginning  a  combat,  or  clitpnte. 

ATTACK,  a  military  term,  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  force  a  po-ff,  break,  a  tiody  of 
troops,  <k‘c. 

ATTACK  of  a  Siege,  is  a  furious  nf- 
Tu?it  made  by  the  beliegers  with  tffenches, 
covers,  mines,  Ac.  in  order  to  make 
tkemfelves  mafers  of  a  fort  refs,  by  donn¬ 
ing  oae  of  its  lides.  If  there  are  two  or 
three  attacks  made  at  the  fame  time, 
there  rhoultl  be  a  communication  betwixt 
them. 

ATTAINDER,  in  law,  is  when  a 
pft-ion  has  committed  felony  or  treafon, 
and  sentence  is  puffed  upon  him  for  the 
ferrs,-.  The  children  of  a  perfon  attainted 
or  treafon,  an*  thereby  rendered  incapable 
of  bring  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  an- 
f  dor ;  and  if  he  were  noble  before,  his 
posterity  arc  degraded  and  made  bale  :  nor 
can  this  corruption  or  blood  be  Hived, 
but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  unkls  the 
lenten cc  be  reverfed  bv  a  writ  ot  error. 

Attainder  is  two-fold,  either  by  appear¬ 
ance,  or  by  procels. 

ATTAINDER  by  appearance,  is  either 
hv  battle,  by  conlellion,  or  by  verd'ict.  By 
battle,  is  when  the  party  appealed  by  „m«- 
t f. or,  c hooting  rather  to  trv  the » ruth  by  com¬ 
bat  than  bv  jury,  is vancpiiihed.  Attainder 
by  con  fell  ion,  is  either  by  pleading  guilty 
at  the  bar,  and  not  putting  himlelf  upon 
trial  by  the  jury,  or  before  the  coroner  i”. 
LinHwary,  where,  in  ancient  times,  he 
v/;>s  obliged  to  renounce  the  realm. 
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ATTAINDER  by  verdi A,  is  when  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  pleads  not  guilt v  to  the 
iiuliftment,  and  is  proiiouitced  guilty  by 
the  jury. 

ATTAINDER  by  procefs,  or  attainder 
bv  default,  is  where  a  party  flies,  or  does 
not  appear  after  being  three  times  publicly 
called  in  the  county  court,  and  at  lalt, 
upon  his  default,  is  pronounced  guilty. 

Bill  of  AT  I  AIN  DER,  a  bill  brought 
into  parliament  for  attainting,  condemn¬ 
ing,  and  executing  a  perfon  tor  highi 
treafon.  .  ' 

ATTAINT,  in  law,  a  writ  again#  a 
jury  that  have  given  a  falfe  verdict  in  any 
court  of  record,  in  a  real  or  pcrfonal  ac¬ 
tion,  where  the  debt  or  damages  amount 
to  above  forty  (hillings.  If  the  verdict  be 
found  falle,  the  judgment,  by  common 
law,  was,  that  the  jurors  meadows  ihould 
be  plowed  up,  their  houles  broken  down, 
their  woods  grubbed,  up,  all  their  lands  and 
tenements  forfeited.  See.  but  bv  fiatute 
the  feverity  ot  the  common  law  is  miti¬ 
gated  where  a  petty  jury  is  attainted,  anti 
there  is  a  pecuniary  penalty  appointed. 
But  if  the  vcrdiCl  be  affirmed,  fuch  plain¬ 
tiff  ihall  be  imprifoned  and  fined. 

ATTAINT,  among  farriers,  a  knock, 
or  hurt  in  aMiorfe’s  leg,  either  from  a 
blow  with  another  horle's  foot,  or  from  an 
over-reach  in  hotly  weather,  when  a  horfe 
being  rough-fhod,  &c.  ftrikes  hi-s  hinder 
feet  a  gain  ft  his  fore-legs. 

A  TTAINTED,  in  law,  is  applied  to  a- 
prrlon  found  guilty  of  any  crime  or  of¬ 
fence,  efpeciallv  of  treafon  or  felony-,  by 
due  cotirte  of  law. 

ATTEN  TION,  the  applying  either 
the  ear  or  the  mind  alliduoully  to  any 
thing  laid  or  done,  in  order  to  u»der- 
fland  it. 

To  inereafe  attention  we  muff  baniih 
every  thing  that  may  interrupt  it,-  ajpd 
feck,  every  means  to  flrengthen  and  afhli  it.. 
All,  therefore,  who  would  apply  them- 
felves  ffremioully  to  the  rfifeovery  of  truth,- 
ihould  be  careful  to  avoid  ftrong  and  im¬ 
moderate  fen  fattens,  a  great  noife,  a  glar¬ 
ing  light,  cxccfs  of  grief,  or  joy,  &c. 
they  ought  to  keep  their  imagination- tree- 
from  any  thing  that  weakens  or  diiqtiiets 
the  mind.  Thev  ought  ctpccially  to  con- 
troul  their  pafiions,  which,  let  loole, 
make  verv  powerful  iinpreihons  on  the  ioul 
and  body,  and  exerede  a  flrange  dominion 
over  both  ;  yet  the  paffions  and  the  feoffs 
may  be  made  of  ufe  to  prefer ve  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  as,  for  in  fiance,  a  deli  re  ot  diico- 
vering  truth,  rendering  ourielves  ulcfulto 
our  neighbours,  and  improving  ourielves, 
is  highly  laudable,  and  tends  to  fix  our. 
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attention  ;  but  our  attention  is  fixed  alfo 
by  motives  much  lets  generous  and  nobie, 
a  thirlt  of  fame,  defire  of  riches,  nay,  even 
Vanity.  Attention  is,  in  ihort,  a  habit  of 
the  mind,  and  the  power  of  .it  may  be  ac¬ 
quired,  but  depends  in  feme  mealure  on 
the  conlfitution. 

ATTEN  HANTS,  in  pharmacy,  me¬ 
dicines  which  refolve  the  vifeinity  of  the 
humours  in  the  human  body,  and  promote 
their  free  circulation,  and  at  the  lame  -time 
difeharge  all  noxious  matter.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Latin,  ad,  and  (onto, 
to  render  fmall. 

*  ATTERBURY  (FRANCIS)  bilhop 
of  Rochelter,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Lewis 
Attcrbury,  and  was  born  at  Middleton, 
near  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Buckingham- 
ihire.  He  was  educated  at  \Veftminller 
fichool,  and  in  1O80,  elected  a  fiudent  of 
Chrili-Church  college,  Oxtord,  where  he 
foon  diftinguilhed  himlelf  by  the  elegance 
and  vivacity  of  his  writ,  and  his  fond  nets 
for  polite  learning.  On  his  taking  holy 
orders,  he  fo  dilUnguiihed  himlelf  by  the 
elegance  of  his  formons,  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  ex¬ 
erted  hitnfelf  i'i  the  controverfy  with  the 
papifts,  by  writing  an  excellent  defence  of 
Luther;  and  engaged  in  lev'eral  contro- 
verlies,  particularly  with  Dr.  Wake,  in 
which  he  difplayed  lo  much  learning,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  zeal,  for  the  interelf  of  his 
order,  that  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation 
returned  him  thanks,  and  the  univerfitv  of 
Oxford  complimented  him  with  the  degree 
of  duel  or  of  divinity.  Upon  the  acceliion 
■of  queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  her  majelly's  chaplains  in  ordinary  ; 
in  1704  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanrv  of 
C a rldln‘  ;  in  1707  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  canons  refidentiarv  of  Exeter; 
In  17X2  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift- 
Church,  and  the  next  year  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chelfer.  During  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
in  the  firft  year  of  George  the  Filth’s 
reign,  he  refuted  to  fign  the  declaration  of 
the  bilhops,  telfifying  their  abhorrence  of 
that  rebellion,  and  an  exhortation  to  the 
tlergv  and  people  qndef  their  care,  to  be 
zealous  in  the  dilch'arge  of  their  duties  to 
his  majefoy  king  George.  Dr.  Atterbury 
conftantlv  opposed  the  meafures  of  the 
court  in  the  houle  of  lords,  and  drew  up 
fome  of  the  moll  violent  protefts  with  his 
own  hand.  On  the  24th  of  Augutf  1722, 
he  was  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  carried  before  a  comm ’tree  c.f 
the  privy  council,  who  committed  him 
arlfoucr  to  the  Tower.  On  the  2? 4  of 
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March  1722-3,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  inlli&ing  cer¬ 
tain  pains  and  penalties  .on  lum,  {*  tor 
“  being  principally  concerned  in  form  nig, 
c<  direct  ng,  and  carrying  on  a  wicked 
u  and  deteliable  conipiracy,  tor  invading 
“  thefe  kingdoms  with  a  Ioreig’.i  force, 
“  and  for  railing  iufurreefions  and  a  «v- 
a  belllon  at  home,  in  order  to  -fubveit  our 
(<  prefent  happy  elfablilhmeut  in  church 
((  and  Rate,  bv  placing  a  popilh  pretender 
(C  on  the  throne.”  This  bill  being  pa i Jed 
by  the  commons,  was,  on  the  9th  ot  April, 
lent  up  to  the  houle  of  lords,  for  their 
concurrence,  and  at  the  firll  reading  ot  it 
bilhop  Atterbury  was  brought  to  Wefi- 
mintrer,  to  make  his  defence)  when  he 
had  two  count'd,  and  pleaded  for  himlelf 
in  a  long  fprech.  I11  lliort,  the  bill  was 
palled  bv  the  lords,  by  a  very  great  majo¬ 
rity,  and  was  figned  by  the  king,  who  ex- 
j welled  great  concern  at  there  being  juft 
caufe  of  dooming  to  perpetual  baxiiihment 
a  bilhop  of  fuch  eminent  parts  and  learn¬ 
ing.  On  the  xSthof  June,  £723,  he  em¬ 
barked  and  landed  at  Calais,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Brullels,  and  a  iter  wards  to 
Paris.  He  there  wrote  a  vindication  of 
himlelf,  bilhop  Smalridge,  and  Dr.  Aid- 
rich,  from  a  charge  brought  again  R  them 
bv  .Mr.  Oklmixon,  of  altering  and  inter¬ 
polating  the  lord  Clarendon’s  Hillorv  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
15,  1731,  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
England,  and  interred  in  Wellininlier 
abbey.  His  lermons  are  printed  in  four 
volumes  oftavo. 

ATTESTATION,  the  aft  cf  affirm¬ 
ing,  or  witnclfmg  the  truth  of  lomeching, 
especially  in  writing. 

ATTIC,  fomething  relating  To  Attica, 
or  the  city  of  Athens.  Thus,  attic  lair, 
falcs  attice,  implies  a  delicate  and  poignant 
fpecies  of  wit  and  humour  peculiar  to  the 
Athenian  writers. 

ATTIC,  in  nrchitefture,  a  fort  of  build¬ 
ing,  the  roof  or  covering  of  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  ;  fo  Called  from  the  Athenian  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  in  general  of  this  form. 

ATTIC  Order ,  in  architefture,  a  fmaty 
order  railed  upon  a  large  one,  by  way  of 
crowning,  or  to  linilh  the  building. 
ATTIC  Baje.  Sec  Base. 

ATTIRE,  in  hunting,  the  head  or 
horns  of  a  deer. 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting andiculpture, 
the  gellure  of  a  figure  or  liatuc ;  or  fuck 
a  difpofition  ot  their  parts  as  ierves  to  ex- 
prefs  the  aft  ion  and  fon  tin.  cuts  of  the  ptv- 
lon  reprefen  ted. 

ATTOLLENTS,  in  anatomy;  foe  Le¬ 
va  tores  and  El eva  1  ores. 

ATTORNEY 
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ATTORNEY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  sne 
appointed  by  another  to  do  lomething  in 
has  dead. 

ATTORNEY  at  Law,  a  perfon  .re¬ 
tained  to  prolecute  or  defend  a  Jaw-fust. 
Attornies,  being  properly-  thofe  who  fue 
out  writs,  or  procefs,  or  commence,  carry 
on,  and  defend  actions,  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  are  diftinguifhed 
from  lollicitors,  as  the  latter  do  the  like 
tnifinefis  in  the  courts  of  equity  ;  and  none 
are  admitted,  either  as  an  attorney  of  fol- 
Ilcitor,  unlefs  they  have  ferved  a  ch  rkihip 
of  five  years,  being  enrolled,  and  taken 
the  oath  - in  that  cafe  provided;  and  the 
judges  of  their  refpeftive  courts  are  re¬ 
quired  to  examine  their  feveral  capacities. 
By  a  late  order  of  all  the  judges,  all  attor- 
nics  are  to  he  admitted  of  fame  inns  of 
court  or  chancery  (except  houfe-keepers  in 
London  *and  Weliminfier,  See.)  and  no 
attorney  lhall  put  hirrsfelf  out  of  that  fo- 
c:efy,  into  which  he  is  admitted,  till  he 
is  admitted  to  fome  other  foeiety,  ,and  de¬ 
liver  a  certificate  thereof;  and  all  attornies 
are  to  he  in  common  at  the  times  ordered 
hv  the  focietv  to  which  they  belong,  other- 
wife  111  a  i  1  be  put  out  of  the  roll  of  attor¬ 
nies.  Attornies  may  be  puniihed  for  ill 
practices  ;  and  if  an  attorney,  or  his 
clerks,  of  which  he  mull  have  but  two  at 
one  time,  do  any  thing  againft  the  exp  refs 
rules  of  the  court,  he  or  they  may  be 
committed.  Attornies  are  liable  to  be  pu¬ 
niihed  for  the  nog  left  of  a  client’s  canfe. 
Attornies  have  the  privilege  to  fue  and  he 
fued  only  in  the  courts  of  Weltir.inllcr, 
where  they  practice  ;  and  they  fhall  not  be 
chofen  into  offices  againft  their  will. 

ATTORNEY  of  the  Dutcky  ’of  L dne af¬ 
ter ,  the  fecond  officer  in  that  court. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  a  oreat 
officer  under  the  king,  created  by  letters 
patent,  whole  office  is  to  exhibit  infor¬ 
mations,  and  profecute  for  the  crown  in 
criminal  caufes  ;  and  to  file  the  bills  in 
the  exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning 
the  king .  in  inheritance  or  profits.  To 
him  crime  warrants  for  making  of  grants, 
pardons,  &c.  his  ialary  from  the  crown  is 
locol.  per  ann. 

ATTRACTION,  in  .natural  philo- 
fophy,  an  indefinite  term  applicable  to  all 
actions  whereby  bodies  tend  towards  one 
another,  whether  by  virtue  of  their  weight, 
eleftricity,  magnet: fin,  impulfe,  or  anv 
other  latent  power.  Philofophers  generally  I 
reckon  four  different  foits  of  attraction, 
via.  that  of  cohelion,  of  'cleft  ticity,  of  mag- 
netifm,  and  gravitation. 

ATTRACTION  of  Cohefor.,  is  peculiar 
to  the  component  particles  of  bodies,  by 
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virtue  of  which  they  arc  firmly  cbnr.efted 
and  held  together.  The  laws  and  prppir* 
ties  of  this  attraction  are  the  following  : 
i.  It  is  very  difternibie  and  moft  powerful 
in  corpufcles,  or  the  fin  a  11c  ft  particles  of 
matter.  2.  It  is  mutually  exerted  between 
thofe  particles  ;  or  they  mutually  attract 
and  are  attrafted  by  each  other.  3.  The 
fphere  of  attraction,  or  extent  of  this 
power,  is  greater  in  fome  particle*  of  mat¬ 
ter  than  in  others,  but  very  final  I  at  the 
outermoff  ;  for,  4.  this  power  is  infen- 
fible  in  folid  bodies  in  the  leaf!  fenfible 
difiance,  afting  ns  it  were  only  in  con¬ 
tact;  and,  therefore,  5.  it  muff  be  nearly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  contiguous 
furfaces  ;  or  the  parts  of  the  body  cohere 
moil  firongly,  whofe  touching  furfaces  are 
larged.  6.  This  power  mull  decrcafe,  as 
the  fquares  of  the  didanees  increase  ;  be- 
caufe  it  mud  he  fuppofed  to  iffue  from  each 
particle  in  right  lined  directions.  7.  W  here 
the  fphere  of  attraftam  ends,  there  a  re- 
pelling  power  begins  ;  by  which  the  par¬ 
ticles,  indead  of  attracting,  repel  and  ily 
from  each  other,  8.  By  this  power  the 
final!  portions  or  drops  of  a  fluid,  conform 
themfelves  to  a  ipherical  figure. 

The  fird  and  fec^d  of  thele  properties 
are  evident  from  various  experiments  ;  as 
the  fudden  union  of  two  contiguous  drops 
of  mercurv,  water,  &ft  Thus  the  drops, 
plate  VII.*  fig.  ft  will,  as  loon  as  they 
touch  each  other,  run  together,  and  form 
one  large  drop.  The  drong  adhefion  of 
two  leaden  balls,  which  touch  by  pohfhcd 
furfaces  ;  as  alfo  of  glafs  panes,  and  in  ca¬ 
pillary  tubes  ;  the  riling  of  water  by  the 
fides  of  a  elafs  velfel,  and  into  tubes  of 
land,  aihes,  lugar,  Iponge,  and  all  porous 
fub  fiances. 

The  third  property  is  proved  by  the 
flicking  or  adhering  of  water  to  fuhdances, 

1  which  by  mercury  are  left  dry.  The. 
fourth  and  fifth  properties  are  evinced  by 
the  hyperbolic  curve,  formed  by  the  lu- 
perficiesof  a  fluid  afi  ending  between  glais- 
planes  touching  each  o:her  on  o  e  fide. 
The  lixth  property  is  evident.  The  fe- 
venth  appears  from  the  alcent  of  a  fleam,' 
or  vapour,  from  humid  or  fluid  bodies; 
and  the  eighth  property  is  manifed  by 
drops  of  water  falling  on  dud. 

From  this  account  of  the  attraction  of 
cohelion,  we  have  a  rational  iolution  of 
feveral  verv  curious  and  furprifirig  phxtio- 
rnena;  as  why  the  parts  of  bodies  adhere 
and  ltick  fo  firmly  together  ;  why  fome 
are  hard,  others  loft ;  fome  fixed,  others 
fluid  ;  fome  elnfric,  others  void  of  eladi- 
citv  :  all  vhicl\  a  rife  from  the  different 
figures  Of  the  particles,  and  the  greater  ot¬ 
ic  fief 
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fefler  degree  of  attraction  confcquent 
thereupon*  On  this  principle,  we  account 
for  the  manner  how  plants  imbibe  the 
nutritive  juices  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots  ; 
all'o  for  the  rife  of  the  fap  in  vegetables, 
and  fo\-  the  whole  oeconomy  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  rationale  of  the  various 
fecretions  of  fluids  by  the  glands,  and 
their  wonderful  circulation  through  the 
fine  capillary  vefTels.  Hence  alfo  the 
l'eafon  of  foldering  and  gilding  metals  ; 
alfo  of  melting,  or  fufion  by  heat.  Hence 
alfo  the  exhalation  of  vapours  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  or  fire  5  the  aggregation 
of  aqueous  particles  in  the  air,  forming 
the  drops  of  rain.  We  hence  fee  the  rea- 
fon  of  diftillation,  filtration,  dilfolution, 
digeftion,  fublimation,  precipitation,  cry- 
ltallization,  and  the  other  operations  of 
chemiftry  and  pharmacy.  Laftly,  it  is 
by  this  power  of  attraction  and  repul- 
fion,  that  we  arc  to  account  for  thofe 
wonderful  phenomena  of  fubterranean 
afcenlions  and  explofions ;  of  volcanos 
and  earthquakes  ;  of  hot  fprings,  damps, 
and  fuffbeating  exhalations  in  mines,  &c. 
See  Cohesion. 

The  lecona  fpecies  of  attraction  is  that 
©f  electrical  bodies,  as  glafs,  amber,  feal- 
ing-wax,  jet,  5cc.  for  the  properties  of 
which,  fee  Electricity. 

For  the  properties  of  the  third  kind  of 
attraction,  fee  Magnet,  and  ?4agnf.~ 
Tism. 

The  fourth  kind  of  attraction,  viz.  that 
of  gravitation. 

All  philofophers  agree  that  there  is 
a  certain  force  by  which  the  primary  pla¬ 
nets  tend  towards  the  fun  and  the  fecon- 
dary  planets  towards  their  primary. 

This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  attraction, 
which  may  be  reckon’d  a  primordial  qua¬ 
lity  of  matter  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  pofiible 
to  explain  the  celeffial  bodies  on  the 
principle  of  impulfion.  Sir  Ifaac  feems 
to  waver  in  fome  parts  of  his  works  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  attraction,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  impelling  power  ;  there  is 
reafon  to  think  it  was  a  kind  of  tribute 
he  chofe  to  pay  to  the  prejudice,  or  rather 
the  general  opinion  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  than  his  real  fentiment ;  becaufe  he 
permitted  Mr.  Cotes,  his  difctple,  to  adopt 
attraction  without  referve,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  preface  to  his  fecond  edition  of 
his  Prineipia  ;  and  this  preface  was 
written  under  the  eye  of  Sir  Ifaac,  and 
had  his  approbation.  Befides,  Sir  liaac 
admits  a  reciprocal  attraction  among  the 
celeff  ial  bodies,  and  this  very  opinion  feems 
to’  fuppofe  attraction  a  quality  inherent 
in  bodies  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  record- 
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ing  to  Newton,  the  attractive  force  de“ 
creafes  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  fquare3 
of  the  distances  :  this  learned  philofopher 
has  lblved  a  great  part  of  the  celeffial 
phaenomena  on  this  lingle  principle,  and 
all  who  have  tried  to  account  for  them 
fince,  on  the  fame  principle,  have  fuc-» 
ceeded  to  a  furprizing  degree  of  exactnefs. 
The  motion  of  the  moon’s  apogee,  which 
was  pretended  to  be  irreconcileable  to  this 
hypothelis,  is  now  found  to  be  entirely 
conformable  to  it,  and  does  honour  to  the 
Newtonian  fyftem.  All  the  other  inequa¬ 
lities  of  the  motion  of  the  moon,  which 
are  very  oonfiderable,  may  alfo  eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fyftem  of  attraction, 
and  demonftrated  by  calculation. 

All  the  phaenomena  hitherto  obferved, 
demonttrate  a  mutual  tendency  of  the 
planets  towards  each  other  ;  wherefore, 
we  muff  admit  this  for  a  truth  on  its  own 
evidence  :  and,  though  we  Ihould  be  forc¬ 
ed  to  acknowledge  this  a  primordial  ar.d 
inherent  quality  in  matter,  we  may  ven- 
tvre  to  fay,  that  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ct  iving  fiich  a  eaufe  would  be  a  very  weak 
argument  againft  its  exiftence.  No  one 
doubts  but  that  a  body  which  meets  ano¬ 
ther,  communicates  motion  to  it;  but 
have  we  an  idea  of  the  power  by  which 
this  communication  is  made  ?  The  vul¬ 
gar  eye  here,  perhaps,  penetrates  as  far 
as  that  of  the  philofopher.  No  body  is 
furprized  at  feeing  a  ftone  fall ;  they  have 
always  feen  it  ;  philofophers,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effeCts  of  impulfion, 
have  never,  troubled  themfelves  about  the 
eaufe  which  produces  them.  Now,  if 
every  body  which  meets  another  ihould 
flop  without  communicating  motion  to  it, 
a  philofopher  would  be  as  much  affonilfi- 
ed  at  this  phenomenon,  as  a  common  man 
at  feeing  a  heavy  body  fufpended  in  the 
air.  If  we  uaderftood  wherein  the  im¬ 
penetrability  of  matter  conhfts,  we  Ihould 
not  perhaps  be  clearer  about  the  nature 
of  the  impelling  power.  We  only  fee 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  impenetra¬ 
bility,  the  lhock  of  one  body  againft  an¬ 
other  muff  be  followed  by  fome  change, 
either  in  both  or  one  of  the  bodies  ; 
but  we  know  not,  and  perhaps  never  ihail, 
by  what  power  this  change  is  effected  ; 
and  why,  for  inftance,  a  body  which, 
ftrikes  againft  another  Ihould  not  always 
continue  at  reft  after  the  lhock,  without 
communicating  a  part  of  its  motion  to  the 
body  which  refifts  it.  It  is  apprehended 
attraction  contradicts  the  notion  we  have 
of  matter  ;  but,  if  we  enquire  attentive¬ 
ly,  we  lhall  find  thefe  ideas  no  ways  re¬ 
pugnant.  The  univerfe  is  concealed  from 
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tus  by  a  curtain,  we  fee  only  Tome  part  of. 
it  ;  were  that  drawn  up  on  a  fudden,  we 
Ihould  be  furprized  to  lee  what  pafies 
behind  it:  befides,  the  pretended  incon- 
ftftdnce  of  attraction,  with  the  nature  of 
matter,  is  folved  bv  admitting  an  intelli- 
genfc  being,  who  could  as  ealily  ordain 
bodies  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  diitance 
as  in  contact. 

ATTRACTIVE,  having  the  power 
or  property  of  attraction. 

ATTRIBUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
quality  belonging  to  lome  perfon  or  thing. 
'Thus,  underltanding  is  an  attribute  of  the 
mind,  and  extenfion  an  attribute  of  body. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  theology,  the  fe- 
veral  qualities  or  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  conlhtute  his  eUence. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  logic,  the  predi¬ 
cates  of  anv  fubjeCt,  or  what  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  painting  andfeuip- 
ture,  the  lymbols  added  to  feveral  figures 
to  intimate  their  particular  office  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Thus  the  eagle  is  the  attribute 
of  Jupiter  ;  a  caduce  of  Mercury  ;  a  club 
of  Hercules  ;  a  balance  of  Jultice  :  See. 

ATTRITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
rubbing  or  ftriking  of  bodies  one  against 
another,  fo  as  to  throw  off  fome  ot  their 
iuperficial  particles. 

The  grinding  or  polifhing  of  bodies  is 
performed  by  attrition,  the  effects  of  which 
arc  heat,  light,  fire,  and  electricity. 

ATTRITION  is  often  ufed  for  the 
friction  of  fuch  fimple  bodies  as  do  not 
wear  from  rubbing  againft  one  another; 
but  whole  fluids  are,  by  that  motion,  fub- 
jeCted  to  fome  particular  determination  ; 
as  the  various  lenfations  of  hunger,  pain, 
and  pleafure,  are  faid  to  be  occaiioned  by 
the  attrition  of  the  organs  formed  for  fuch 
impreffions. 

-S  ATYS,  in  fabulous  hiftorv,  a  vouth 
efteemed  by  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
Gods,  who  made  him  her  prieft,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  ihould  preferve  his  chaltity  ; 
but  he  breaking  his  vow  by  lying  with 
the  nymph  Sangaritis,  the  goddefs  punifh- 
ed  him,  by  throwing  him  into  a  phrenzy, 
in  which  he  caftrated  himfelf,  when  Cy¬ 
bele  being  filled  with  compaliion,  turned 
him  into  a  pine  tree. 

AUCTION,  AuEi'io ,  a  public  fale,  very 
much  in  ufe  for  eftates,  houfhold  goods, 
&c.  By  this  method  of  tale,  the  higbelt 
bidder  is  always  the  buyer. 

•  J 

Thev  have  a  very  different  method 
of  felling  by  auction  in  Flanders  ;  it  is  the 
firjl  bidder  that  is  there  the  purchafor. 
The  auctioneer  puts  up  the  article  at  what 
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he  thinks  the  full  value,  and  gradually 
lowers  the  turn  till  fome  perfon  bids,  and 
the  hill  bidder  is  always  the  buyer.  We 
cannot  but  approve  of  this  method  of  fel¬ 
ling  by  auCtion,  for  when  the  article 
comes  down  to  a  moderate  price,  a  perfon 
who  is  willing  to  become  a  purchafer,  is 
lure  to  bid,  left  another  fliould  fpeak  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  and  there  is  no  bidding  a  fe- 
cond  time  as  in  our  falcs  bv  auction. 

AUDIENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe  ;  fee 
Hearing. 

AUDIENCE  given  to  ambaffadors, 
the  ceremonies  obferved  in  courts,  at  the 
admiihon  of  ambaiiadors,  or  public  rnini- 
ffer.  In  England,  audience  is  given  to 
ambaffadors  in  the  prefence-chamber  ;  to 
envoys  and  refidents,  in  a  gallery,  clofet, 
or  in  any  place  where  the  king  happens 
to  be.  Upon  being  admitted,  as  is  the 
cultom  ol  all  courts,  thev  make  three 
bows,  after  which  they  cover  and  lit  down  ; 
hut  not  till  after  the  king  is  covered  and 
fat  down,  and  given  them  the  fign  to  put 
on  their  hats.  When  the  king  does  not 
chufe  to  have  them  covered,  and  fit,  he 
himfelt  Hands  uncovered  ;  which  is  taken 
as  a  flight. 

AUDIENCE,  the  name  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  court  held  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  wherein  differences  upon 
elections,  confecratioas,  inflitulions, "mar¬ 
riages,  See.  are  heard. 

AUDIENDO  &  TERMIN' ANDd>, 
a  writ,  or  more  properly  a  commiffion, 
direCled  to  certain  perfons,  when  anv  rio¬ 
tous  affembly,  infurreCtion,  Sec.  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  any  place,  for  appealing  it,  and 
punifliing  the  offenders. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  and  exa¬ 
mination  of  an  account  by  fome  proper 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

AUDITA  QUERELA,  a  writ  that 
lies  uiually  where  one  is  bound  in  a  fta- 
tute  ftaple,  or  recognizance,  when  a  per¬ 
fon  has  any  thing  to  plead,  but  hath  not 
a  day  in  a  court  for  pleading  it  ;  or 
where  a  judgement  is  given  for  debt,  and 
the  defendant’s  body  in  execution  ;  then 
if  he  have  a  releafe,  or  other  fufficient 
caufe  to  be  difeharged  therefrom,  but  wants 
a  day  in  court  to  plead  the  fame,  this 
writ  may  be  granted  him  againft  the  per¬ 
fon  that  has  recovered,  or  againft  his  ex¬ 
ecutors.  This  writ  is  granted  by  tlv^ 
lord  chancellor,  upon  view  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  fuggefted  to  the  judges  of  either 
bench,  willing  them  to  grant  fummons 
to  the  fheriffs  of  the  county  where  the 
creditor  is,  for  his  appearance,  at  a  cer^ 
tain  day  before  them. 

AUDITOR, 
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AUDITOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
hearer,  or  one  who  lillens  and  attends  to 
any  thing. 

AUDI  TOR  is  alfo  ufed  for  ftveral  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  to  audit.  See  Audit. 

AUDITOR.,  an  officer  of  the  king, 
or  fome  other  great  perfon,  who,  by  exa¬ 
mining  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  under 
officers,  makes  up  a  general  book,  with 
the  difference  between  their  receipts  and 
charges,  and  their  allowances  or  alloca¬ 
tions. 

AUDITOR  of  the  Receipts,  an  officer 
of  the  exchequer  who  files  the  tellers  bills, 
makes  an  entry  of  them,  and  gives  the 
lord-treal'urer  a  certificate  of  the  money 
received  the  week  before. 

AUDITORS  of  the  Revenue ,  or  of  the 
Exchequer,  officers  who  take  the  accounts 
of  thoi'e  who  collect  the  revenues  and 
taxes  raifetl  by  parliament,  and  take  the 
accounts  of  the  iheritfs,  efcheatois,  col¬ 
lectors,  tenants,  and  cu darners,  and  let 
them  down  in  a  book  and  perfect  them. 

AUDITORS  of  the  prejt  and  itnpref, 
are  officers  of  the  exchequer,  who  take 
and  make  up  the  account  of  Ireland, 
Berwick,  the  Mint,  and  of  any  money 
impreiled  to  any  man  for  the  king’s  fer- 
vice. 

AUDITORY,  fomething  relating  to 
the  fenfe  of  hearing.  See  the  article 
Hearing. 

AUDITORY,  or  AUDIENCE,  an 
affemhly  of  people  who  attend  16  hear  a 
perfon  ipeak  in  public. 

AUDITORY  Nerves,  in  anantomv, 
a  pair  of  nerves  arifing  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  two  trunks,  the  one  of 
which  is  called  the  portio  dura,  or  hard 
portion,  the  other  portio  mollis,  or  foft 
portion.  See  Nerve. 

AVE-MARIA,  the  angel  Gabriel’s 
falutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he 
brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion.  It  is  became  a  prayer,  or  form  of 
devotion,  in  the  Romiifi  church.  Their 
chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divided  into  lo 
many  ave-maries,  and  fo  many  pater- 
noflers,  to  which  the  papiils  alcri.be  a 
wonderful  efficacy. 

AVENA,  the  Oat,  in  botany ;  fee 

Oat. 

AVENOR,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  llables,  who  provides  oats  for  the 
liories.  He  adds  by  warrant  from  the 
mailer  of  the  horie. 

AVENUE,  in  gardening,  a  walk 
planted  on  each  fide  with  trees,  leading 
to  an  houfe  or  wood,  See.  To  form  an 
avenue  the  Englilh  elm  will  do  in  all 
grounds,  except  luch  as  are  very  wet  and 
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fhallow  ;  and  this  is  preferred  to  all 
ther  trees,  becaule  it  will  bear  cutting, 
heading  or  lopping  in  any  manner,  better 
than  moll  others.  The  rough  or  fmooth 
Dutch  elm  is  approved  by  fome,  became 
of  its  quick,  growth  :  this  is  a  tree  that 
will  bear  removing  Cery  well  ;  it  is  alfo 
green  atmoft  as  foon  as  any  plant  whatever 
in  fpring,  and  continues  fo  as  long  as 
any  ;  and  it  makes  an  incomparable 
hedge,  and  is  preferable  to  all  other  fees 
for  lofty  efpaliers.  The  lime  is  xtuuable 
for  its  regular  growth,  and  fine  lhade. 
The  horie  chefnut  is  proper  for  all  places 
that  are  not  miffh  expofed  to  rough 
winds.  The  common  chefnut  will  do 
very  well  in  a  good  foil,  and  rifes  to  a 
confiderahle  height,  when  planted  fome- 
what  dole,  though,  when  it  Hands  Angle, 
it  is  rather  inclined  to  fpread  than  grow 
tall.  Lafily,  the  abele  is  fit  for  any  foil, 
and  is  the  quickelt  grower  of  any  forell 
tree.  It  feldom  fails  in  traniplanting, 
and  fucceeds  very  well  in  wet  foils,  in 
which  the  others  are  apt  to  fail.  The 
oak  is  but  little  ufed  for  avenues,  becaule 
of  its  flow  growth. 

In  avenues  oka  confiderahle  length,  and 
breath,  the  modern  way  is  to  plant  dumps, 
confifting  each  of  feven  or  nine  trees. 

AVENUE,  in  fortification,  an  open¬ 
ing  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  bullion,  or  the 
like.  See  Bastion. 

AVERAGE,  in  commerce,  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
Grips  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  time 
of  their  loading  and  failing,  to  their  re¬ 
turn  and  unloading  ;  and  it  is  divided 
into  three  kinds,  x.  The  fimple  or  par¬ 
ticular  average,  which  con  fills  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expences  incurred  for  the  Ihip 
alone,  or  for  the  merchandizes  alone. 
Such  is  the  lot's  of  anchors,  mails,  and 
rigging,  occafioned  by  the  common  ac¬ 
cidents  at  fea  ;  the  damages  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  merchadize  by  ilorm,  prize,  Ifiip- 
wreck,  wet  or  rotting  ;  all  which  mull 
be  borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  which 
fullered  the  damage.  2.  The  large  and 
common  average,  being  thofe  expences 
incurred,  and  damages  fuftained  for  the 
common  good  and  fecuvity  both  of  the 
merchandizes  and  velfels,  confequentiy  to 
be  borne  bv  the  ihip  and  cargo,  and  to 
be  regulated  upon  the  whole.  Of  this 
number  are  the  goods  or  money  given 
for  the  ranfom  of  the  ihip  and  cargo, 
things  thrown  over-board  for  the  fafety 
of  the  Ihip,  the  expences  of  unlading  for 
entering  into  a  river  or  harbour,  and  the 
provifions  and  hire  of  the  failors,  when 
■  the  Ihip  is  put  under  an  embargo,  3  The 
'  F  f  2  fmail 
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{mail  averages,  which  are  the  expences 
for  towing  and  pilotting  the  fhip  out,  or 
into  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers,  one  third 
of  which  muft  be  charged  to  the  lhip, 
and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 

AVERAGE  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  certain  contribution,  that  merchants 
make  proportion  ably  towards  their  lolies. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  i'mall  duty  which  thofe 
merchants,  who  fend  goods  in  another 
man’s  lhip,  pay  to  the  mailer  for  his 
care  of  them  over  and  above  the  freight. 
H  ence  it  is  exprefled  in  the  bills  of  lad-  I 
ing,  paying  fo  much  freight  for  the  faid 
Goods,  with  primage  and  average,  ae- 
cuflomed. 

AVERDUPOIS,  or  AVERDUTOJSE 
Weighty  a  weight  much  ufed  in  England, 
'whole  pound  confilts  of  lixteen  ounces. 
See  W  eight. 

AVERIA,  a  general  name  for  cattle  ; 
but  in  law,  is  confined  to  oxen,  and 
horfes  of  the  plough. 

AVER-LAND,  that  plowed  for  the 
ufe  of  their  lord. 

AVERMENT,  an  offer  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  make  good  an  exemption  pleaded 
in  abatement,  or  bar  of  the  plantifPs 
afrion. 

Central  AVERMENT,  the  conclufion 
of  every  plea  to  the  writ,  or  in  bar  ot 
replications,  or  other  pleadings,  contain¬ 
ing  affirmative  matter. 

'particular  AVERMENT  is  when 
the  life  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  a  tenant 
in  tail,  is  averted. 

AVERRHQA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

AVERRUNCI,  in  mythology,  an  or¬ 
der  of  deities,  whole  peculiar  office  it  was 
to  avert  misfortunes.  Apollo  and  Her¬ 
cules  were  of  this  order  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Call: or  and  Pollux  among 
the  Latins. 

AUGEA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Alaeus,  who  was  deflowered 
bv  Hercules,  became,  pregnant,  and 
brought  forth  Telephus  ;  but  wffien  ihe 
was  delivered,  Alaeus  put  both  Augea  and 
her  fon  into  a  cheft,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river  Caycus, 
when  Venus  fleering  the  cheft,  brought 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  was 
taken  up  by  Teuthras,  who  falling  in 
love  with  Augea,  married  her,  and  af¬ 
terwards  left  h  s  kingdom  to  Telephus. 

AUGEAS,  in  fabulous  biliary,  king 
of  Elis,  particularly  famed  for  his  liable, 
which  contained  three  thou  fan  d  oxen,  and 
had  not  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years. 
Hercules  was  delircd  to  clear  this  liable  in 
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one  day  ;  and  Augeas  promifed,  if  he 
performed  it,  to  give  him  a  tenth  part  of 
the  cattle.  This  talk  Hercules  performed 
by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Alphe- 
us  through  the  liable  ;  when  Augeas  re¬ 
futing  to  abide  by  his  engagement,  Hercu¬ 
les  flew  him  with  his  arrows,  and  gave 
his  kingdom  to  Phyleus  h:s  fon,  who  ab¬ 
horred  his  father’s  infincerity. 

AUGMENT,  Augment  inn,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  an  accident  of  certain  tenfes  of 
Greek  verbs,  being  either  the  prefixing 
a  fyllable,  or  the  encreafe  of  the  quan- 
titv  of  the  initial  vowels. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  a  general 
lenfe,  the  act  of  adding  or  joining  fotne- 
thing  to  another,  to  increale  its  magni¬ 
tude. 

Court  of  AUGMENTATION,  a  court 
eredted  in  the  27th  year  of  Henry  VIII, 
to  take  care  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  properly  augmented  by  the 
ellates  arifing  from  the  fuppreffion  of  re¬ 
ligious  houfes.  This  court  was  difl'olved 
in  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  heraldry, 
additional  charges  to  a  coat  armour,  fre¬ 
quently  given  as  particular  marks  of 
honour,  and  generally  borne  either  on 
the  efcutcheon  or  a  conton.  Thus  all  the 
baronets  of  England  bear  the  arms  of 
Ulfler  in  Ireland, 

AUGRE,  or  AWGRE,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  carpenters,  millwrights,  See.  for 
boring  large  round  holes.  It  confilts  of 
a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron  blade,  tci> 
minated  with  a  Heel  bit. 

AUGURS,  among  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  officers  appointed  to  foretel 
future  events  by  the  chattering  and  feed-* 
ing  of  birds,  &c. 

AUGURY,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  the 
chattering,  finging,  and  feeding  of  birds; 
but  in  its  more’  general  fignification, 
co.mprifing  all  the  different  kinds  of  di¬ 
vination,  which  was  a  very  ancient  fuper- 
ft  it  ion  ;  for  we  find  it  forbidden  by  Mofes. 
It  was  in  great  elleem  among  the  Chal- 
dxans,  from  whom  the  Greeks  learned 
it  ;  and  from  them  the  Tufcans  had  fa 
high  a  value  for  this  art,  that,  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  feuate,  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  advice  of  the  augurs  Ihould  be  held 
fatcred,  and  never  deviated  from.  Rut 
what  opinion  the  wifer  Romans  had 
of  the  art,  appears  from  the  faying 
of  Cato,  recorded  by  Cicero,  that  he 
wondered  how  two  augurs  could  meet, 
without  laughing  in  each  other’s  face. 
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The  principal  kind  of  augury,  and 
from  which  it  has  its  name,  was  the  ob- 
lervation  of  birds  ;  to  which  the  ancients 
were  fo  fuperftitiouily  addicted,  that  they 
never  would  undertake  any  thing  ol  the 
lead:  importance,  without  confulting  thefe 
feathered  oracles. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  our  method  of  com¬ 
puting,  beginning  with  January  :  but  it 
was  the  fixth  with  the  Romans,  who  for 
that  reafon  called  it  Sextilis ;  which  name 
was  changed  to  Auguft,  from  Auguftus 
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~  AUGUSTALIA,  a  feftival  inftituted 
bv  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  Auguftus 
Cxfar,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  after 
having  fettled  peace  in  Sicily,  Greece, 
Syria,  Alia,  and  Parthia  ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  they  likewife  built  an  altar  to  him, 
inferibed  Fortunes  reduci. 

AUGUSTAN,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fomething  relating  to  the  emperor  Au- 
guftus.  Thus,  we  lay,  Auguftan  age, 
Auguftan  sera,  See. 

AUGUSTINE  MONKS,  a  religious 
order  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pretened  rule  ol  St.  Auguftin, 
preferibed  them  by  pope  Alexander  1 V . 
in  the  year  1256.  At  prefen t  the  order 
is  divided  into  levetal  branches  ;  as  the 
hermits  of  St.  Paul }  the  Ieronymitans  ; 
the  monks  of  St.  Bridget  ;  and  the  bare¬ 
footed  Auguft  ins,  inllituted  by  a  Portu- 
guefe,  in  1574,  and  confirmed  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.  in  1600.  As  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Auguftin,  'which  they  pretend  to 
follow,  is  briefly  this  ;  The  monks  are 
to  have  all  things  in  common-:  the  rich, 
who  enter  into  the  order,  are  to  fell  their 
pofleflions,  and  give  them  to  the  poor  : 
nothing  is  to  be  received,  without  leave 
of  the  fuperior  ;  they  are  to  employ  the 
fir  ft  part  of  the  morning  in  labouring 
with  their  hands,  and  the  reft  in  reading  : 
they  have  Saturday  allowed  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  with  neceflaries,  and  are 
permitted  to  drink  wine  on  Sundays. 
When  they  go  abroad,  they  mult  al¬ 
ways  go  two  in  a  company  :  they  are 
never  to  eat  but  in  their  monaftry  ;  they 
arc  forbidden  to  harbour  the  leaft  thought 
of  women  :  they  are  to  receive  no  letters 
os  prefents  in  fecret.  Thefe  with  feveral 
other  precepts  relating  to  charity,  mo- 
defty,  chaftity,  and  other  Chnftian  vir¬ 
tues,  conft'tute  what  they  call  the  rule  of 
St.  Auguftin,  which  is  read  in  prefence 
of  the  minks  once  every  week.  The 
Awguftms  ape  cloathed  in  black.  At 
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Paris  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  ab¬ 
bey  being  the  chief  of  the  order.  There 
are  nuns  likewife  of  this  order. 

AVIARY,  a  place  for  feeding  and 
propagating  birds.  It  fhould  be  fov  large, 
as  to  give  the  birds  fome  freedom  of 
flight  ;  and  turfed,  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  foulnefs  on  the  floor. 

AVIS,  the  name  of  an  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  in  Portugal,  inftituted  by  Sancho 
the  firft  king,  in  imitation  of  the  order 
of  Alcantara,  whofe  green  crofs  they 
wear. 

AULIC,  an  epithet  given  to  certain 
officers  of  the  empire,  who  compofe  a 
court,  which  decides,  without  appeal,  in 
all  procefles  entered  in  it.  Thus  we  fay, 
aulic  council,  aulic  chamber,  aulic  coun- 
fellor.  The  aulic  council  is  compofed  of 
a  prefident,  who  is  a  catholic  ;  of  a  vice- 
chancellor,  preferred  by  the  archbilhop  of 
Mentz  ;  and  of  eighteen  counfellors,  nine 
of  whom  are  proteftants,  and  nine  ca¬ 
tholics.  They  are  divided  into  a  bench 
of  lawyers,  and  always  follow  the  em¬ 
peror’s"  court,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
called  jujiitium  imperatoris ,  the  emperor’s 
juftice,  antTaulic  council. 

AUME,  a  Dutch  meafure  for  Rhe- 
nirti  wine,  containing  forty  Engliih  gal¬ 
lons. 

AUNCEL  -  WEIGHT,  an  ancient 
kind  of  ballance,  now  out  of  ufe.  In 
many’  parts  of  England,  aunccl-weighr 
lignifies  meat  fold  by  the  hand,  without 
feales. 

AUNE,  a  long-meafure  ufed  in  France 
to  meafure  cloth,  fluffs,  ribbons,  2cc. 

At  Reuen  it  is  equal  to  one  Engliih  ell, 
at  Calais  to  1.  52,  at  Lyons  to  1.  016, 
and  at  Paris  to  o.  95. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  canon  law,  is  when 
a  benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent, 
which  happens  either  in  fa£t,  as  by  the 
death  of  the  parfon,  or  in  law,  as  by 
ceflion,  deprivation,  resignation,  &c.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  patron  muft 
take  notice  of  the  avoidance,  at  his  peril  ; 
but  in  avoidance  by  law,  the  ordinary  is 
obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  patron,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  lapfe. 

AVOWRY,  in  law,  is  when  a  perfon 
diftrained  lues  out  a  replevin  ;  for  then 
the  diftrainer  muft  avow,  and  juftify  his 
plea,  which  is  called  his  avtSwry.  See 
Replevin. 

AURA,  in  chemiftry,  a  certain  fine 
pure  fpirit,  found  in  every  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  body  ;  but  fo  fubtile,  as  only  to 
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he  fufccptlble  by  its  imell  and  tail e,  or 
ether  sheets,  not  found  in  anv  other  but 
that  bodv. 

A U  R  A  N  T  I  U  M,  in  botany,  the 
orange.  See  Oraxgk.  •  ' 

AURELIA,  in  natural  hillqry,  the 
fame  with  chryfalis,  and  is  iometimes 
nymph.  See  Chrysalis  and  Nymph. 

AUREOLA.,  in  its  original  figniil- 
cation,  a  jewel  which  is  propofed  as  a 
reward  of  victory  in  feme  public  difpute. 
Hence  the  Roman  fchoolmen  applied  it 
to  denote  the  reward  bellowed  on  mar¬ 
tyrs,  virgins,  and  doctors,  on  account  of 
their  works  of  iupererogation  :  and  pain¬ 
ters  life  it  to  fignify  the  crown  of  glory, 
with  which  they  adorn  the  heads  of  faints, 
co’afefTors,  See. 

AURICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  ear,  which  is  prominent  from  the 
head,  called  by  fome  auris  externa.  See 
Ill -A  . 

AURICLES  of  the  Heart.  Thefe  are 
a  kind  of  appendages  of  the  heart  at  gs 
baf-,  and  are  diifinguiihed  by  the  namds 
or  the  right  and  left.  The  right  atm- 
cle  is  much  larger  than  the  left,  and  this 
is  placed  in  the  hinder,  that  in  the  an¬ 
terior  part. 

AURICULAR,  whatever  belongs  or 
relates  to  the  ear.  Thus  we  fay,  auricu¬ 
lar.  witnefs,  auricular  con  lemon,  &c.  as 
being  done  fecretlv,  and  as  it  were,  in 
the  car. 

AURIGA,  the  Waggoner,  in  aftro- 
Hoir.y,  a  conflellation  in  the  northern 
bcmrfphere,  confifting  of  twenty-three 
according  to  'I've ho  ;  forty  accord¬ 
ing  to  HevcLus  ;  and  fixty-eight  in  the 
B r ,cr. i nic  Catalogue. 

AUR  ISC  A,  LPiUM,  an  infl'rument  to 
clean  the  ears,  and  ferving  alfo  for  any 
other  operation  in  dlforders  of  that  part. 

AURORA,  the  morning  twilight,  or 
that  faint  light  which  appears  in  the 
morning,  when  the  fun  is  within  eighteen 
•decrees  of  the  horizon* 

•  AURORA,  in  heathen  mythology, 
the  God  dels  of  the  Pvlornintr,  the  young- 
efr  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  or, 
as  tome  lav,  the  daughter  of  Titan  and 
the  Earth.  Under  this  name  the  ancients 
tkiried  the  light  that  fore-runs  the  riling 
o»  the  fun  ;  which,  by  the  poets,  has 
been  reprefented  in  the -moll  beautiful 
manner,,  particularly  by  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
go,  win)  reprelent  Aurora  as  riling  out  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  faifron-coloured  robe, 
and  heated  in  a  flame- coloured  chariot, 
craw  a  by  two  or  four  liorles,  with  her 
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ro  y  fingers  opening  the  gates  of  light, 
and  l'cattering  the  perly  dew.  This  god- 
deis  is  fa-id  to  have  been  enamoured  with 
a  beautiful  youth  named  Cephalue,  who 
is  fuppoled  to  be  the  lame  with  Lie  Sun, 
and  by  whom  Ihe  had  Phaeton  her 
greateit  favourite  however  was  Tithonus, 
to  whom  Ihe  bore  iEmathion  and  Mem- 
non  ;  Ihe  had  alio  an.  amour  with  Orion, 
though  Altreas  was  her  hulband,  who 
was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  by  whom  Ihe 
had  the.  liars,  and  the  four  winds,  Zephy- 
rus,  ArgeG.es,  Boreas,  and  Notus. 

AURORA  Borealis,  the  northern  dawn 
or  light ;  a  remarkable  meteor  of  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance,  frequently  vilible  during 
the  night  m  the  northern  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

This  meteor  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena.  The  molt  obvious folution  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  or  at  leait  what  would 
appear  fo  to  thofe  who  have  only  attended 
to  the  circumilances  of  fome  particular 
meteors  of  this  kind,  is,  that  it  is  a  thin 
nitro-fulphureous  vapour,  railed  in  our 
atmofphere,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
clouds  ;  that  this  vapour,  by  fermentation 
takes  fire,  and  the  explolions  of  one  por¬ 
tion  of  it  kindling  the  next,  the  fialhes- 
fucceed  one  another  till  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  vapour  within  their  reach  is  fet  on 
fire.  Some  have  thought  that  vapours 
rarefied  exceedingly  by  fub terraneous  fire, 
and  tinged  with  iuipherous.  Reams,  might 
thence  be  difpofed  to  Ihine  in  the  night, 
and  nfing  up  to  the  top  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere,  or  even  beyond  its  limits,  might 
produce  thefe  modulations  in  the  air, 
which  coniiitute  this  phenomenon.  But 
thelc  .hypothefes  have  been  rejected,  as 
infuificient. 

AU.RUM  Fulminant,  a  chemical  com- 
polition  prepared  by  diffoiving  gold  in  aqua 
regiir,  and  precipitating  the  metal  from  the 
menftruum,  by  adding  a  volatile  alkali  : 
after  which  the  precipitated  powder  is 
edulcorated  by  frequent  eftulions  of  warm 
water,  and  then  dried  in  the  lhade. 

The  aurum  fulminans,  prepared'  in  this 
manner,  weighs  about  one  fourth  part 
more  than  the  gold  employed,  three  parts 
of  gold  yielding  four  of  the  fulmi- 
nating  powder  ;  according  to  the  Le- 
mery,  Eunekel,  and  other  practical 
writers.  Part  of  the  mcreafe  proceeds 
from  the  volatile  alkali ;  for,  on  adding  to 
the  aurum  fulminans  a  little  vitriolic  acid, 
the  volatile  fait  riles  in  fubiimation,  Tati— 
atecl  with  the  acid  :  the  remaining  pow¬ 
der  is  found  to  be  diverted  of  its  fulminate 
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lag  power.  From  the  coalition  of  the  vo-  i 
latile  alkali  with  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
menftruum  rei'ults  an  ammoniacal  nitre, 
a  fait  which  of  itfelf  detonates  on  being 
heated  ;  but  by  what  power  or  mechanifm 
its  detonating  quality  is  fo  remarkably  in- 
crealed  in  the  aurum  fulminans,  is  un¬ 
known. 

The  explofion  of  aurum  fulminans  is 
more  vehement  than  of  any  other  known 
kind  oi  matter :  it  goes  off  in  a  lets  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  other  ex¬ 
pletive  compofhions  ;  and  even  grinding  it 
i'omewhat  fmartly  in  a  mortar,  is  fuffcient 
for  making  it  explode.  Some  inftances  are 
mentioned  in  the  Breilau  collcflicns,  and 
the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiolorum,  of 
a  very  irtiall  quantity  hurtling  in  pieces 
the  marble  mortar  in  which  it  was  rubbed  ; 
and  an  accident  of  the  larhe  kind  hap¬ 
pened  fome  years  ago  to  a  Ikilful  chenvll 
here.  The  operator  therefore  cannot  be 
too  much  upon  his  guard  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fo  dangerous  a  preparation. 

It  has  been  reckoned,  that  a  few  grains 
of  aurum  fulminans  act' with  as  much  force 
as  feveral  ounces  of  gun-powder  :  but  the 
actions  of  the  two  are  of  fo  different  kinds, 
that  it  is  d  iff  cult  to  determine  .in’  what 
manner  their  ilrength  can  he  cojripared, 
The  report  of  aurum  fulminans  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  acutenefs,  offending  the  ear  far 
more  than  that  of  a  much  larger  quaiuity 
of  gun-powder  ;  but  does  not  extend  to  ib 
great  a  diftance,  feeming  to  differ  from  it 
as  the  found  of  a  fhort  or  tenfe  mufical 
tiring,  from  that  of  a  long  one,  or  of  one 
which  is  lefs  llretched.  In  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  before  the  Royal  Society,  and 
mentioned  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Birch’s 
Hiilory,  aurum  fulminans  clofed  up  in  a 
firong  hollow  iron  ball,  and  heated  in  the 
fire,  did  not  appear  to  explode  at  all  ; 
while  guii-powder,  treated  in  "the  fame 
manner,  burft  the  ball.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  little  aurum  fulminans,  exploded 
on  a  metalline  plate  in  the  open  air,  makes 
animpreffion  or  perforation  in  the  plate  : 
an  effecl  which  gun-powder  could  fiercely 
produce  in  any  quantity.  Lewis's  Coni - 
msreiurn  Philofophico  Tcchmcuin 

A  I7  RUM  Mujivum,  or  Mofalcitm ,  a 
chemical  preparation  uled  by  japanners  in 
gilding  their  veffels. 

Take  of  tin  one  pound,  of  flowers  of 
fulphur  feven  ounces,  of  lal  ammoniacum 
and  purified  qnickfilver,  each  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  tin,  and  add  the  quickfilver  to  it 
in  that  Hate  ;  and  when  the  mixture  is  be¬ 
come  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  with 
the  fol  ammoniacum  and  fulphur,  till  the 
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whole  be  thoroughly  commixt.  Calcine 
them  in  a  -mattrafs  ;  and  the  oilier  ingre¬ 
dients  fuhlimlng,  the  tin  will  he  converted 
into  the  aurum.  mofaiemn  ;  and-  will  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  like  a 
mafis  ot  bright  flaky  gold  powder  :  but  if 
any  black  or  dilcoloured  parts  appear  in  it, 
they  mult  be  carefully  picked  or  cut  out. 

The  ial  ammoniacum  employed,  ought 
to  be  perfeflly  white  and  clean  ;  and  care 
ihould  be  taken,  that  the  quickfilver  ib* 
not  fuch  as  is  unadulterate  with  lead, 
which  may  be  known  by  putting  a  imnil 
•quantity  in  a  crucible,  into  the  fire,  and 
obferving  when  it  is  takgn  out,  whether 
it  he  wholly  iublimed  away,  or  have  left 
any  lead  behind  it.  The  calcination  may 
be  bell  performed  in  a  coated  glafs  body, 
hung  m  the  naked  fire  :  and  the  body 
Ihould  he  of  a  long  figure,  that  the  -.other 
ingredients  may  rile  .-lb  as  to  leave- the  co¬ 
loured  tin  clear  of  them.  The  quickfilver, 
though  it  be  formed  into  cinnabar  along 
with  the  fulphur,  need  not  be'  wafted  ; 
but  may  be  revived  by  uiililling  it’ with  the 
addition  of  quick-lime. 

A  URL  M  PotaLile,  or  tin  efu  re  of  gold, 
a  medicine  formerly  of  great  fequelr,  hat 
•at  prefer)  t  rarely  if  ever ’u  fed. 

'/AUSTERE,  rough,  aflringenr.  An 
.auilere  -taftq  is  fuch  a’ -one  r,s  confiringejs. 
the  mouth  and  to.ngue  with  fome  auile-, 
rity  ;  as  the  taile.  of  unripe  fruit.  Thiugs- 
of  an  auilere  tafle  are  lupppfed  by  fome, 
from  their  glutineus  quality,  to  generate 
the  llone. 

AUS  FERITY,  among  ,  moral  writers, 
.feventy  and  rigour.  Thus  we  lay,  auffcr. 
ritv 'of  manners. 

AUSTRIA,  the  mofl  ea  fieri  y  part  of 
Germany  ,  and  has  Hungary  on  theeafl,  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  Bohemia  on  the' north ;  Bavaria  a rsd 
the  archblfhonVic  oi  S  iffopure  on  the  weft, 
'and  Sina  on  the  fbuth.  It  has  the  Danube 
throughout  its  whole  length  :  it  has  liker 
wife  the  Traun,  the  Ens,  the  Levta,  and 
other  rivers,  that  facilitate  commerce, 
.and  render  the  land  fruitful ;  which  bring 
forth  plenty  of  corn,  faffron,  fruits,  and 
.wine.  Auflria  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Higher  and  Lower.  Higher  Aullria 
■is  the  wefteru  part,  containing  four  fmail 
quarters.  There  are  two  on  the  fouth  of 
the  Danube.  That  of  Haufs,  which  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  fide  of  the  Danube;  and 
in  which  are  the  cities  of  Lint/,  and  Ens : 
and  that  of  Traun,  where  we  find  the 
towns  of  Steor  and  Gemund.  The  other 
two  Quarters  are  to  the  north  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  that. of  Muhl  contains  the  town  of 
Freilla.it,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  ;  that 
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of  Schwartz  is  towards  Lower  Auftria,  and 
has  the  cities  Mathaufen  and  Greyrv. 
Lower  Auftria  is  the  eaftern  part,  and  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  former  ;  though  it  is 
divided  only  into  four  quarters  ;  High 
Manhartlberg,  and  the  Lower,  both  on 
the  north  of  the  Danube;  High  Wienner- 
Wald  and  the  Lower  ;  thefe  are  both  to  . 
the  fouth  of  that  river.  The  towns  are 
Stain  and  Krembs  ;  Retz,  St.  Polten, 
Tuln,  and  Traulmar;  Haimburg,  Neu- 
ftat,  Newburg,  Bruck,  and  Vienna, 
which  is  the  capital. 

w  AUSTRIA  (Circle  of)  is  one  of  the 
nine  great  provinces  which  compofe  the 
German  empire.  It  is  the  moll;  eaftern 
and  fouthern  of  all  the  reft,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  a  ftnall  part  of 
that  of  Swabia  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Swifs 
and  Grifons  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Hungary.  It 
is  divided  into  Interior  Auftria,  which 
comprehends  the  Auftrian  archduchy,  and 
the  duchies  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Car- 
niola,  and  their  dependencies  ;  Exterior 
Auftria,  which  is  the  Tirol,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent :  fome  add  to  this  circle  all 
that  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  pofieffes  in  Swa¬ 
bia.  All  that  that  houfe  polfeffes  in  the 
empire  by  right  of  lucceftion  is  called  the 
Hereditary  Countries  of  the  Bloufe  of  Au¬ 
ftria.  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  not  in 
the  empire,  and  are  kingdoms  that  pretend 
to  be  eleftive,  though  that  claim  is  not  al¬ 
lowed. 

AUTER  DROIT,  in  law,'  is  when 
perfons  lue,  or  are  lued  in  another’s  right, 
as  executors,  guardians.  &c. 

AUTER  FOIS  ACQUIT,  in  law,  a 
plea  made  by  a  criminal  that  he  has  been 
acquitted  of  the  fame  crime,  with  which 
he  is  charged.  There  are  likewife  pleas 
of  auter  fois  convict  and  attaint,  that  he 
has  been  before  convicted  ot  the  lame  fe¬ 
lony. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomethingof  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority.  In  law,  it  implies 
fometlnng  cloathed  in  all  its  formalities, 
and  attefted  by  perfons  to  whom  credit  has 
been  regularly  givdn.  Thus  we  fay,  au¬ 
thentic  papers,  authentic  inftruments. 

AUTHOR,  one  who  created  or  pro¬ 
duced  anything.  Thus  God  is  called  the 
author  of  nature,  the  author  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

The  word  author  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  inventor.  As,  Otho  de 
Guerick  is  reported  to  be  the  author  of  the 
air-pump. 

AUTHOR,  in  matters  of  literature, 
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one  who  has  compofed  fome  book. 
w'riting. 

Authors  may  be  diftingtliftied  into  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern, 
known  and  anonymous,  Greek,  Latin, 
Engliih,  French,  &c.  and  with  regard  to 
the  fubjefts  they  treat,  into  divines,  phi- 
lofophers,  orators,  hiftorians,  poets,  gram¬ 
marians,  phyfiologifts,  See. 

An  original  author  is  he  who  does  not 
follow  any  other  perfon,  or  imitate  any 
model,  either  in  the  matter  or  method  of 
his  corrtpofition. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
right  to  command,  and  make  one’s  felf 
obeyed.  In  which  lenfe,  we  lay,  the  royal 
authority,  the  epifcopal  authority,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  father,  Sec. 

Authority,  the  telhimony  of  an  author, 
fome  apophthegm,  or  fentence  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  perfon,  quoted  in  a  difeourfe  by  way 
of  proof. 

AUTHORITY,  in  law,  a  power  given 
by  word,  or  writing,  to  a  fecond  perfon  to 
aft  fomething,  and  may  be  by  writ,  war¬ 
rant,  commiffion,  letter  of  attorney,  Sec . 

AUTHORITY  is  reprefented,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  like  a  grave  matron  fitting  in  a  chair 
of  ft  ate,  richly  cloathed  in  a  garment  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  fword,  and  in  her  left  a  feeptre. 
By  her  fide  is  a  double  trophy  of  books 
and  arms. 

AUTO  DA  FE,  aft  of  faith.  The  ce¬ 
remony  of  putting  in  execution  the  fen- 
tences  pronounced  on  criminals  by  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  It  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  conlidered,  in  thofe  countries 
as  the  raoft  illuftrious  and  public  proof 
that  can  be  given  of  a  zeal  for  religion  and 
the  Catholic  faith.  ,  See  Inquisition. 

AUTOMATUM,  or  AUTOMATON, 
an  inftrument  or  machine  ;  which,  by 
means  of  fprings,  weights,  Sec.  feems  to 
move  itfelf,  as  a  watch,  clock.  Sec.  Such 
alio  were  Archvtus’s  flying  dove,  Regio¬ 
montanus’s  wooden  eagle,  &c. 

-•V-  AUTONOE,  in  fabulous  hiftorv, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  king  of  Thebes, 
and  Hermione,  married  Arifteus,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Afteon. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the 
year,  when  the  harveft  and  fruits  are  ga¬ 
thered  in.  Autumn  is  reprefented,  in 
painting,  by  a  man  at  perfeft  age,  cloathed 
like  the  vernal,  and  likewife  girded  with 
a  ftary  girdle  ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair 
of  leaks  equally  poized,  with  a  globe  in 
each  ;  in  the  other,  a  bunch  of  divers 
fruits  and  grapes.  His  age  denotes  the 
perfeftion  of  this  feafon,  and  the  balance, 
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tli at  fign'of  the  zodiac,  which  the  fun  en¬ 
ters  when  our  autumn  begins. 

AUTUMNAL,  relating  to  autumn. 

AUTUMNAL  Point,  that  point  of-  the 
equinox  from* which  the  fun  begins  to  de- 
fcend  towards  the  fourh  pole. 

AUTUMNAL  Signs,  in  agronomy, 
the  ligns  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius, 
through  which  the  fun  palfes  during  the 
autumn. 

AUTUMNAL  Equinox,  the  time 
when  the  fun  enters  the  autumnal  point. 
See  Eqjj inox. 

AUXILIARY,  Auxiliariz ,  aiding  or 
helping  to  another. 

AUXILIARY  Verbs,  in  grammar, 
fuch  as  help  to  form  or  conjugate  others  ; 
that  is,  are  prefixed  to  them,  to  form  or 
denote  the  moods  or  tenfes  thereof,  As  to 
have  and  to  be,  in  the  Engliih;  etre  & 
avoir,  in  the  French,  See. 

In  the  Engliih  language,  the  auxiliary 
verb  am,  fupplies  the  want  of  paffive 
verbs. 

AUXILIUM  Curia,  in  law,  a  precept 
or  order  of  court,  to  cite  or  convene  one 
party  at  the  fait  of  another. 

AWARD,  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an 
arbitrator,  or  of  one  who  is  chofen  by  the 
parties  themfelves  for  terminating  then- 
difference.  See  Arbitrator. 

A- WEIGH,  in  navigation,  the  anchor 
is  called  a-weigb,  or  a-trip,  when  the 
cable,  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
continued  to  be  heaved  into  the  fhip,  at 
length  weighs  or  trips  it  out  of  the  ground. 

AWL,  or  AUL,  among  lhoe-makers, 
an  inllrument  to  bore  holes  through  the 
leather,  to  facilitate  the  llitchmg,  or  few- 
ing  the  fame.  The  blade  of  the  awl  is 
ufually  a  little  Hat  and  bended,  and  the 
point  ground  to  an  acute  angle. 

AWME,  or  AUME,  a  Dutch  liquid 
meafure,  equal  to  the  tierce  in  England. 

AWNING,  amongfl  feamen,  a  canopy 
of  canvafs  extended  over  the  decks  in  hot 
weather,  to  proteft  them  from  being  fplit 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  likewife  for  the 
convenience  of  the  officers,  See. 

AX,  among  carpenters,  an  inftrument 
wherewith  to  hew  wood. 

This  implement  is  deeper  and  heavier 
than  the  joiners  hatchet. 

AXILLA,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or 
the  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

AXILLARY,  Axillaris ,  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  lying  near  the  axilla. 
Thus,  axillary  glands,  arteries,  and  veins, 
,  fuch  as  are  actuated  under  the  arm-pits. 

AXIOM,  in  philofophy,  a  plain,  felf- 
evident,  and  received  notion.  Such  as, 
that  polling  can  aft  whet*  it  is  not ;  that 
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a  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame 
time  ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part  thereof ;  and  that  from  nothing,  no¬ 
thing  can  arife.  By  axioms,  called  alio 
maxims,  are  underftood  all  common  no¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo 
clear  and  forcible,  that  a  man  cannot  de¬ 
ny  them,  without  renouncing  common 
lenfe  and  natural  reafon.  The  rule  to 
know  an  axiom  is  this  :  Whatever  propo- 
fition  exprt Ties  the  immediate  clear  com¬ 
panion  of  two  ideas  without  the  help  of  a 
third,  is  an  axiom.  But  if  the  truth  does 
not  appear  from  the  immediate  eomparifon 
of  two  ideas,  it  is  no  axiom. 

AXIOM,  an  efiabliihed  principle  in 
fome  art  or  feienee.  Thus  it  is  an  efia- 
hliihed  axiom  in  phyfics,  that  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain  :  fo  it  is  in  geometry, 
that  if  to  equal  'things  you  add  equals,  the 
fums  will  be  equal.  It  is  an  axiom  in  op¬ 
tics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection,  &c.  In  which 
feme  too.  the  general  laws  of  motion  are 
called  axioms:  whence  it  may  be  oblerved, 
that  thefe  particular  axioms  are  but  deduc¬ 
tions  from  certain  hypothefes. 

AXIS,  a  line,  or  long  piece  of  iron  or 
wood,  palling  through  the  center  of  a 
fphere  and  about  which  the  fphere  re¬ 
volves. 

AXIS  of  the  World,  an  imaginary  right¬ 
line  conceived  to  pafs  through  the  center 
of  the  earthy  from  one  pole  to  another, 
about  which  the  fphere  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  revolves 
in  its  diurnal  motion. 

AXIS,  in  geometry,  that  llraight  line 
in  a  plain  figure  at  ref!,  about  which  the 
figure  revolves,  .in  order  to  form  or  gene¬ 
rate  a  folid. 

AXIS  of  a  Cone ,  the  firaight  line  or 
fide,  about  which  the  right-angled  triangle 
forming  the  cone,  moves ;  and  fo  only  a 
right  cone  can  properly  haVe  an  axis,  he¬ 
matite  an  oblique  cone  cannot  he  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  plain  figure  about  a 
llraight  Lne  at  reft  :  hut  becauie  it  is  plaia 
from  the  definition,  that  the  axis  of  a  right 
cone  is  a  firaight  line,  drawn  from  the 
center  of  its  bafe  to  the  ver.ex  ;  therefore, 
the  writers  of  conic  leftions  call  likewife 
that  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  bafe 
of  an  oblique  cone  to  the  vertex,  the  axis 
of  the  cone 

AXIS  of  a  Cylinder,  that  quiefeent  line 
about  which  the  parallelogram  forming  the 
cylinder  revolves.  But  in  both  right  and 
oblique  cylinders,  that  right  line  joining 
the  center-,  of  the  oppciile  bales,  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

C  g  AXIS 
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AXIS  of  a  Glafs ,  in  optics,  a  r'ght  line, 
connecting  the  middle  points  of  the  two 
©ppofite  in r faces  ot  the  glals. 

AXIS,  in  optics,  that  ray  which  is  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  furface  of  the  eye,  and 
confequently  pafles  through  its  center. 

AXIS  of  Of cillationi  a  right  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  center 
about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates. 

AXIS  of  a  Planet ,  a  line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the  planet,  and  about  which 
it  revolves. 

AXIS  of  a  Magnet ,  a  right  line  drawn 
through  tire  magnet  longitudinally,  and 
terminated  by  its  two  poles. 

AXIS,  in  anatomy,  the  tooth-like 
eminence  in  the  feeond  vertebra  of  the 
neck. 

’  Spiral  AXIS,  in  architecture,  the  axis 
of  a  twilled  column  drawn  in  a  fpiral  form, 
•in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  on 
the  furface. 

AXIS  of  the  Ionic  Capital,  a  line  palling 
perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  the 
’  eye  of  the  volute. 

AXIS  in  peritrochio ,  one  of  the  five  me- 
.  ch.an.ical  powers  u fed. to  raife  weights  to  a 
'confiderable  height.  It  con  fills  of  a  peq- 
trochium,  or  wheel,  concentric  with  the 
bale  of  a  cylinder,  and  moveable  together 
with  it  about  its  axis. 

Becaufe,  in  this  machine,  the  wheel 
and  its  axis  move  together,  it  is  evident 
'that,  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel,  when  the 
power  P  (fee  plate  VII.  fg.  6.)  defeends  a 
length-equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  the  weight  W  will  be  railed  an 
height  equal  to  the  circumference  A,  by 
the  winding  of  the  rope,  which  carries 
the  weight  upon  the  laid  axis.  And  be¬ 
caufe,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  two  weights,  as  I/V  and  P,  there 
mull  be  a  reciprocal  proportion  between 
the  malles  and  velocities ;  W  will  be  to 
P,  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  to 
that  of  the  axis  (fuppofing  the  thickncfs  of 
the  rope  to  be  inconfiderable),  or  as  the 
femi-diameters  of  the  wheel  to  the  fe mi- 
diameter  of  the  txis  ;  for  the  femi-dia- 
me-ters  of  different  circles  are  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another  as  their  circum¬ 
ferences.  The  axis  in  peritrochio  may 
alio  be  confulered  as  a  lever  of  the  firll 
kind  :  for  the  fulcrum  will  he  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  axis  A.  If,  therefore,  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  axis  to  the 
power  and  weight,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
the  radius  or  leml -diameter  of  the  wheel 
will  be  the  dillatvce  of  the  power,  and  the 
radius  of  the  axis  the  cfillance  of  the 
weight:  and  when  thefe  radii  are  recipro- 
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tally  as  the  weight  and  power,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  in  equilibrio.  The  wheel 
and  axis  therefore  is  nothing  more  than  a 
perpetual  1  ver.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved’  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  car¬ 
rying  the  weight,  is  fuppoled  to  be  incon¬ 
fiderable  ;  but  as  this  is  never  the  cafe  in 
practice,  when  the  weight  is  confiderable, 
it  will  be  ncceflary  to  make  a  proper  al¬ 
lowance  for  it ;  and  this  is  done  by  adding 
the  femi-diameter  of  the  rope  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  axis  ;  for  the, weight  really 
hangs  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  be¬ 
yond  the  axis.  It  is  alfo  necellary  that 
the  line.of  direction  in  which  the  power 
aCts  be  a  tangent  to  the  wheel ;  for  other- 
wife  it  will  not/ produce  the  lame  effect, 
as  the  lever  to  which  it  is  applied  will  be 
fhortened.  If  a  plumb-line  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
above  the  horizontal  radius,  it  will  form 
a  chord  line,  connecting  two  points  in  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel;  and  if  this 
chord  be  billeted  by  a  radius  drawn  from 
the  center,  the  part  of  that  radius  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  center  and  the  chord 
will  be  the  length  of  the  lever  on  which 
the  power  acts  in  that  pofition. 

The  machine  represented  by  the  figure, 
is  a  model  (made  by  a  fcalcof  an  inch  to  a 
foot)  of  luch  an  axle  and  wheel,  as  is  often 
made  ufeof  to  draw  water  out  of  a  well, 
by  means  of  a  power  drawing  by  a  rope 
applied  to  the  circumference  of  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  machine,  or  by  prefling 
down  fucceflively  the  handles  £,  F,  G, 
II,  I,  K,  whilft  another  rope  or  chain  is 
wound  up  upon  the  axis  A  or  I>,  a  bucket 
hanging  at  it  inftead  of  the  weight  W, 
Here,  in  the  experiment,  one  pound  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  circumference  of  the  biggeft 
wheel  C  D,  will  keep  in  equilibrio  xz 
pounds  hanging  at  the  fmallefl  axis  A, 
or  6  pounds  at  the  axis  B,  and  only  3 
pounds  upon  the  circumference  T  V.  In 
the  fame  manner,  when  the  weight  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  axis  continues  in  the  lame 
place,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  quantity,  viz. 
12  pounds;  then  the  power,  which,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  C  D,  is 
equal  to  1  pound,  muft  be  equal  to  i§ 
pound,  if  to  be  applied  at  S  R  ;  but  it  it  be 
applied  at  one  of  the  handles  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  J  of  an  inch  from  the  circum^ 
ference  of  the  wired  C  D  (which  is  the 
fame  as  if  a  new  wheel  was  added  of  ^  an 
inch  more  in  diameter)  ;  then  a  power, 
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equal  to  no  more  than  — -  of  a  pound,  will 

keep  the  weight  in  equilibro,  and  raife  it, 
if  its  Intenfitv  be  increased  ever  fo  little. 

AXI-S 
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AXIS,  in  natural  hi  Rory,  an  animal  of 
the  deer  kind,  common  in  ieveral  parts  of 
Africa. 

AXUNGIA,  old  lard,  or  the  dm  ft 
and  hard  ell  of  any  fat  in  the  bodies  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

AXUJTGIA  Vitri,  fandiver,  or  fait  of 
gjafs,  a  kind  of  l'alt  which  l'eparates  from 
the  glafs  while  it  is  in  fufion. 

AYRY,  or  AERY  ef  Hawks,  a  heft  or 
company  of  hawks,  io  called  from  the  old 
French  word  owe,  which  ligmfied  the 
fame. 

AZALEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

AZIMUTH,  in  aftronomv,  the  angle 
contained  between  the  meridian  and  ano¬ 
ther  great  circle  o!  the  fphere  palling 
through  the  zenith  and  n  iclir  ;  and  when 
this  vertical  circle  paites  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fun  or  of  a  liar,  the  meafure  of 
the  angle  io  contained  is  laid  to  be  the 
azimuth  of  the  iun  or  liar. 

The  azimuth  is  the  complement  of  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  arpplitude  to  a  qua¬ 
drant. 

Magvctical  AZIMUTH,  an  arch  of 
the  horizon',  intercepted  between  .the  azi¬ 
muth  or  vertical  circle,  palling  through 
the  center  of  anv  heavenly  body  and  the 
magnctical  meridian.  The  maguetical 
azimuth  is  found  ny  obfervmg  the  object 
With  an  azimuth  compafs. 

AZIMUTH-COMPASS,  an  inftru- 
ment  for  finding  either  the  magnetic.  1 
azimuth  or  amplitude  of  an  heavenly  ob¬ 
ject.  The  learned  Dr.  Knight  invented 
iome  time  fince  a  very  accurate  and  ut>  ful 
fea-compafs,  which  is  at  prelent  uied  in 
the  navy.  See  Compass.  This  mbiu- 
ment,  with  the  contrivance  added  by  the 
ingenious  IVlivSmeaton,  anfwers  the  pui- 
poies  of  an  azimuth  and  amplitude-com- 

pafs.  „  . 

AZIMUTH  Circles,  called  alio  azi¬ 
muths,  or  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles 
cf  the  fphere  interfering  each  other  in  the 
ate m th  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
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at  right  angles.  Thefe  azimuths  are  re-’ 
p relented  by  the  rhumbs  on  common  fea- 
charts,  anil  on  the  globe  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  when 
icrewed  in  the  zenith.  ’On  theie  azi¬ 
muths  is  reckoned  the  height  of  the  liars 
and  of  the  fun,  when  not  in  the  meridian, 

AZURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  iky. 

AZURE,  among  painters,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  colour,  with  a  greuiilh  call,  pre¬ 
pared  from  fhe  lapis  lazuli,  generally  cal¬ 
led  ultramarine.  With  greater  propriety, 
however,  azure  fignifies  that  bright  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  lapis  armenus,  a 
different  Hone  from  the  lapis  lazuli, 
though  frequently  confounded  together. 
This  colour  is,  by  our  painters,  cqm- 
ymonlv  called  Lambert’s  blue. 

AZURE,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour 
in  the  arms  of  any  perfon  below  the  rank 
of  a  baron.  In  the  efciitcheon  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  it  is  called  fapphire  ;  and  in  that  of 
a  fovereign  prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving, 
this  colour  is  exp  reified  by  lines,  or  flrokes 
drawn  horizontally. 

AZUR1UM,  the  name  of  a  chemical 
preparation  from  two  par  s  of  mercury, 
one  of  fulphur,  and  a  fourth  of-fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  mixed  in  a  mortar,  put  into  a  glafs 
veifiel,  and  fet  over  the  fire  till  a  bluiih 
frnoak  arifes,  See. 

AZYGOS,  in  anatomy,  a  Vein  nfing 
within  the  thorax  on  the  right  fide,  having 
no  fellow  on  the  left  ;  whence  it  is  called 
azygos,  or  vena  fine  pari. 

AZYMITES,  azymitx,  in  church- 
hillory,  Chriftians  vvho  adminifter  the  eu- 
charift  with  unleavened  bread. 

This  appellation  is  given  to  the  Latin 
bv  th'e  Greek  church,  becaufe  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  ufe  fermented  bread  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharill.  They 
alfo  call  the  Armenians  and  Maronites  by 
the  fame  name,  and  for  the  fame  realon. 

AZYMOUS,  fomethmg  unfermented, 
or  made  without  leaven  ;  as  unleavened 
bread.  Sea-bifket  is  of  this  kind. 
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The  fecond  letter  of  the  Englilh 
")  and  moil  other  alphabets. 
x>.  A.  fignifies  batchelor  of  arts,  B.  L. 
batchelor  of  laws,  and  B.  D.  batchelor  of 
-divinity. 

BAAL,  an  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
word  figniiying  lord,  or  mighty.  It  was 
the  name  ot  the  idol  of  the  Moabites  and 
Phoenicians.  The  Grecians,  who  were 
accuflomed  to  take  the  eaftern  divinities 
for  their  own,  called  this  idol  Jupiter, 
and  fornetimes  Mars.  The  Phoenicians 
adored  the  fun  under  the  names  of  Baal 
and  Moloch.  It  is  thought  this  idol  was 
the  fir  ft  invented  by  fuperftition,  and  the 
original  worfbip  of  idolatry. 

*  B  4 BEL,  Tozi'Cr  of,  began  building 
2247  before  Chrift,  and  continued  build¬ 
ing  forty  years,  when  God  confounded 
the  builders  language,  and  dil'perfed  them 
into  different  nations.  From  thence  arofe 
the  difference  of  languages,  the  difperfion 
of  the  people,  and  the  forming  of  empires. 
From  Japhet,  Noah’s  eldeit  fon,  fprung 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Alia,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  weft. 
.From  Shem  came  the  people  of  the  call, 
as  alfo  thofe  of  Ifrael,  and  from  Haim, 
defcended  the  Canaanites,  Philiftines, 
Egyptians,  and  the  ancient  poffelfors  of 
Africa. 

BABBLING,  among  fportfmen,  is  fa  id 
of  hounds  which  are  too  buly  after  they 
have  lound  a  pood  feent. 

BABOON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large 
hind  of  ape,  common  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  face  is  naked,  but 
the  back  part  of  the  head  is  hairy. 

BAB  Y  LONISH,  or  BAB  YLONIAN, 
belonging  or  peculiar  to  Babylon,  as 
Babylopiffc  epocha,  See.  See  Epoch  a. 

BACCHANALIA,  feafts  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Two  of  thefe  feafts 
were  particularly  remarkable,  and  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  epithets  greater  and  lefjer. 
Th#  latter  were  held  in  the  open  fields 
during  the  autumn  ;  but  the  former  in 
the  city  about  the  vernal  equinox. 

*r  BACCHUS,  in  heathen  mythology, 
the  god  of  wine,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Scmele.  To  prevent  his  be  ng  de- 
ft roved  by  fire,  Jupiter  took  him,  half 
formed,  out  of  his  mother’s  womb,  and 
Incl&liBg  him.  in  his  thigh,  kept  him 
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there  till  the  full  time  of  his  birth.  It 
is  advanced  by  l'ome,  that  the  nymphs 
took  care  of  his  education  ;  and  by  others 
that  he  was  educated  by  the  hours  ;  and 
others,  by  the  Naiades.  After  this. 
Mercury  carried  him  to  Maoris,  the 
daughter  of  Ariitcus,  who  anointed  his 
lip  with  honey  ;  but  Juno  mcenfed  at  his 
finding  protection  in  Eubxa,  a  place  fa-* 
cred  to  her,  banifbed  him  thence  ;  when 
Maoris  fled,  with  him  into  the  country  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  nourifhed  him  in  a 
cave.  Others  pretend  that  Cadmus,  Se- 
meie’s  father,  dilcovering  her  crime,  put 
her  and  the  child  into  a  wooden  ark, 
which  was  carried  by  the  tide  to  Oreata, 
a  town  of  Liconia,  where  Semele  being 
found  dead  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
and  the  infant  buried  by  Ino,  in  a  cave. 
During  this  persecution,  Bacchus  being 
tired,  fell  aileep,  when  a  two-headed 
lerpent,  bit  his  leg,  but  awaking,  he 
killed  it  by  ftriking  it  with  a  vine  twig. 
In  his  infancy,  lome  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
found-  him  aileep  on  the  fhorc,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  have  carried  him  away,  when 
on  a  hidden  their  mails  were  encompaffed 
with  vines,  and  their  oars  with  ivy  ;  and 
the  mariners  themfelves,  being  leized 
with  a  fuel  den  di  lira  ft  ion,  leapt  into  the 
fea,  and  were  changed  into  dolphins. 
Bacchus,  during  the  wars  of  the  giants, 
dillinguillied  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the 
form  of  a  lion.  Some  fay,  that  ir\  this 
rebellion,  the  Titans  cut  the  god  to  pieces  ; 
but  that  Pallas,  taking  his  heart,  while  it 
was  yet  panting,  carried  it  to  Jupiter,  who. 
collected  the  limbs,  and  reanimated  the 
body,  after  his  foul  had  fiept  three  nights 
with  Proierpine.  Bacchus  is  laid  to  have 
gained  great  victories  in  the  Indies,  and 
to  have  taught  men  the  art  of  planting 
the  vine. 

The  ancients  reprefented  Bacchus  as  a 
youth,  naked,  or  only  covered  with  a 
tyger's  Ikin,  with  a  ruddy  face,  wanton 
look,  and  effeminate  air  ;  lie  was  crown¬ 
ed  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves,  and  bore  in 
his  hand  a  javelin,  incircled  with  the  fame 
leaves.  He  was  painted  fitting  in  a  tri¬ 
umphal  chariot,  drawn  fornetimes  by  li¬ 
ons,  or  tygerr.,'  accompanied  by  fatyrs  and 
wood-nymphs,  and  the  proceftion  doled 
with  old  Silehus  riding  on  an  afs.  The 
victims  facrificed  to  Bacchus  were  the 

goat 
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goat  and  fwine,  on  account  of  thofe 
animals  being  deftrucftive  to  the  vin 
and  the  pye,  from  its  chattering.  lh-* 
trees  and  plants  ufed  in  his  garlands 
were  the  vine,  the  hr,  the  ivy,  and  the 
oak,  the  herb  rape-weed,  and  the  flower 
n arc  id us. 

BACCIFEROUS-  PI 'tits,  in  botany, 
fuch  as  bear  berries,  or  fruit  covered  wnh 
a  thin  membrane,  wherein  is  contained 
a  pulp,  which  grows  foft  and  moifl,  when 
ripe,  and  mcloies  the  lecd  within  its  lub- 
jftance. 

BACHELOR.  See  Batchelor. 

BACK>  in  anatomy  ;  fee  Dorsum. 

BACK -ASTERN,  in  rowing,  is  to 
row  a  veil'd  with  her  ftern,  or  hinder- 
part,  fore-moil,  contrary  to  her  ulual  mo¬ 
tion. 

BACKING  the  Sails,  in  nivigation,  is 
to  arrange  them  in  a  iituation  that  will 
force  the  fhip  to  retreat,  or  move  back¬ 
wards  :  this  is  onlv  done  in  narrow  chan¬ 
nels,  when  a  flup  is  carried  along  tide¬ 
ways  by  the  tide  or  current,  and  wants 
to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  interrupt  her 
progrefs,  as  Ihoals,  v  die  Is  at  anchor,  See. 
or  in  the  line  of  battle,  when  a  ihip  wants 
to  he  immediately  oppofite  to  another 
with  which  the  is  engaged. 

B3CK-BONE.  See  Vf.-rtebra. 

BACK-PAINTING,  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  mezzotinto  prints, -palled  on  glais, 
with  oil-colours. 

It  conhlls  chiefly  in  laying  the  print 
upon  a  piece  of  crown  glafs,  of  fuch  a 
lize  as  fits  the  print. 

It  is  performed  thus  ;  take  your  print, 
and  lay  it  in  clean  water  for  two  davs'and 
two  nighi  s,  if  the  print  be  on  very  ftrong, 
clofe,  and  hard  gummed  paper  ;  but  if 
upon  an  open,  foft,  fpungy  paper,  two 
hours  will  fometimes  fit  dice,  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  paper  is.  The  paper  or 
pitlnre  having  been  fufliciently  foaked, 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  upon  two  fheets  of 
paper,  and  cover  it  with  two  more  ;  and 
let  it  tie  there  a  little  to  luck  out  the 
moftufe.  In  the  mean  time,  take  the 
glafs  the  pidlure  is  to  be  put  upon,  and 
let  it  near  the  fire  to  warm  ;  take  Straf- 
burgh  turpentine,  warm  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  grown  fluid  ;  then  with  a  hpg’s- 
hair  brulh  fpread  the  turpentine  very 
fmoothly  and  evenly  on  the  glals. 

Afterwards  take  the  mezzotinto  print 
from  between  the  papers,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  glafs  ;  beginning  fir  ft  at  one  end, 
rubbing  it  down  gently  as  you  go  on, 
till  it  lie  clole,  and  there  ho  no  wind 
bladders  between.  Then,  with  vour  hg- 
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gers,  rub  or  roll  oil'  the  paper  from  (he 
back-lide  of  the  print,  till  it  looks  black, 
i bat  is,  till  you  can  l'ee  nothing  but  the 
print,  like  a  thin  film,  left  upon  the 
glafs,  and  let  it  by  to  dry.  When  it  is 
dry,  varnilh  it  over  with  fome  white 
trai'parent  varnitli,  that  the  print  may  be 
feen  through  it,  and  then  it  is  fit  for- 
painting.  The  utinoll  care -will  be  ne¬ 
ed  far  y  in  rubbing  or  rolling  the  paper  oft 
the  print,  lo  as  not  to  tear  it,  elpecially 
in  the  light  parts.  You  may  in  Head  of 
loa king  your  prints  two  days  and  two 
nights,  roll  them  up  and  boil  them  lor 
about  two  hours,  more  or  lcl a,  according 
to  the  quality  ot  the  paper,  in  water,  and 
that  will  render  it  as  nt  lor  rubbing,  roll¬ 
ing,  or  peeling,  as  the  other  way.  1  ms 
beinar  done,  and  your  oil  colours  prepared, 
ground  very  fine,  and  tempered  up  very  itifi, 
lav  on  the  back  fide  of  the  traniparentprints, 

■  fuch  colours  as  each  particular  part  re¬ 
quires;  letting  the  mdler-lines  ot  the 
print  ilill  guide  your  pencil,  and  lo  each 
particular  colour  will  lie  lair  to  the  eye 
on  the  other  lide  ot  the  giats,  and  look 
almoit  as  well  as  a  painted  piece,  if  it  be 
done  neatly.  The  ihadows  of  the  print 
are  generally  fufncient  lor  the  ihaciow  of 
every  colour  ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  give  a  lhatlow  bv'  your  pencil,  then  let 
the  ihadows  be  laid  on  firtl,  and  the. other 
colours  afterward.  In  laying  on  colours 
in  this  kind  ot  back  painting,  you  need 
not  be  curious  as  to  the  laying  them  oa 
iinooth.  This  is  not  at  all  r.  quifite  here, 
where  the  chief  aim  is  only  to  have  the 
colours  well  on  the  foie- fide  ot  the  print  ; 
and  therefore  the  only  care  to  be  tiled  in 
this  work,  is  to  lay  the  colours  on  thidk 
enough,  that  its  body  may  ftnke  the  co¬ 
lour  of  it  plainly  through  the  glafs. 

BACK-STAYS,  a  naval  term,  ropes 
fattened  to  the  top-mail  heads,  and  reach¬ 
ing  down  behind  the  mall  to  the  outlide  of 
the  ihip,  where  they  are  drawn  extremely 
tight  :  two  ot  them  are  generally  formed 
of  one  rope  ;  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed 
on  the  mail-head  :  their  ufe  is  to  iuilain 
the  top- mails,  and  keep  _  them  upright 
when  they  are  p relied  with  a  weight  of 
fail,  a  gain  ft  which  they  acl  with  a  coun¬ 
ter  force. 

A  BACON  (Sir  Nicholas)  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  leal  was  born  at  Chi- 
,  felhurft,  in  Kent,  in  1510,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  travelled 
into  France,  and  ot\  his  return  fettled  at 
Gray's  Inn,  where  he  loon  diftinguilhed 
himletf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  fludy  of 
the  law.  He  was  knighted  on  queen 
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Elizabeth’s  coming  to  the  throne  ;  and  on 
the  22 cS  of  December,  *55  o  the  great 
feal  of  England  was  delivered  to  him, 
with  the  title,  of  lord  keeper,  and  ne  was 
alfo made  one-  of  the  queen’s  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  As  a  itateftnan,  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  clear  head  and  deep  counfels  ;  but 
bis  great  parts  and  high  preferment  were 
far  front  railing  him  in  his  own  opinion  ; 
for  when  queen  Elizabeth  told  him  his 
houfe  at  Redgrave  was  too  little  ior  him  ; 
“  Not  fo,  madam,  returned  he,  but  your 
majtflv  has  made  me  too  great  for  my 
«  home.’’  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  he  grew  very  corpulent,  which  made 
queen  Elizabeth  fay  merrily,  that  “  Sir 
Nicholas’s  foul  lodged  well.”  To  him- 
fdi,  however,  this  bulk  was  very  cum- 
beribme.  At  length,  after  having  held 
the  great  feal  more  than  twenty  years, 
this  able  fiatefman  and  faithful  counfellor 
was  fuddenly  removed  from  this  life,  by 
the  following  accident  :  he  was  under 
the  hands  of  the  barber,  and  thinking 
the  weather  warm,  had  ordered  a  window 
before  him  to  be  thrown  open,  but  fell 
alkep  as  the  current  of  freih  air  was  blow  ing 
in  upon  him,  and  awaked  fome  time  alter 
diftempored  all  over  :  “  Why,  faid  he  to  the 
«•  fervent,  did  you  fuffer  me  to  Deep  thus 
t:  expofed  r”  the  fellow  replied,  that  he 
d ri’t  not  prefurne  to  cliff urb  him  :  “  1  hen 
f<  Aid  the  lord  keeper,  by  your  civility  I 
«•  lofernv  life;”  and  fo  removed  into  his 
bed-chamber,  where  he  died  a  few  days 
.after,  on  the  2,0th  of  February*  1578-9, 
equally  lamented  by  the  qifeen  and  her 
,  Effects.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  he 
was  the  fir  ft  lord  keeper  that  ranked 
as  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  he  had 
much  of  that  penetrating  genius,  folidity, 
and  judgment,  perfuafive  eloquence,  and 
enmpri henirve  knowledge  of  law  and 
equity,  which  afterwards.  ihone  forth  with 
fo  great  a  luff  re  in  his  foil,  who  was  as 
ranch  inferior  to-  his  father  in  point  of 
prudence  and  integrity,-  as  his  father  was 
to  him  in  literary  accompldhments. 

BACON  (Francis)  vifeount  St. 
Alban’s,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
was  the  fon  of  Sir  In  icholas  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  was  born  on 
the  2 id  of  January,  1561.  In  his  tender 
years  his  abilities  were  fo  confpicuons, 
that  queen  Elizabeth  was  io  charmed  with 
bis  folidity  and  the  gravity  01  Ins  be¬ 
haviour,  that  the  would  often  call  him  her 
voting  lord  keeper,  tic  was  educated  -at 
*i  r  1  a i iv-coliege,  Cambridge,  and  made 
fuck  progreis  in  his  .Hedies,  that  before 
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he  was  fixteen  he  had  not  only  .run 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal 
arts  as  they  were  then  taught,  but  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  thofe  imperfections  in  the 
reigning  philofophy,  which  he  afterwards 
fo  effectually  expo  fed-  On  his  leaving 
the  pniverfuy,  his  father  fent  him  to 
France,  where,  before  he  was  nmetecii 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  general  view  of 
the  Hate  of  Europe  ;  but  Sir  Nicholas 
dying,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  the  law.,  at  Gray’s-mn,  and,  in 
1  58S,  was  made  one  of  the  queen’s  conn- 
fel  ;  but  notwithflanding  her  majeily’s 
early  prepoffeffion  in  his  favour,  lie  met 
with  many  obHacles  to  his  preferment 
during  her  reign  ;  for  his  enemies  repre- 
fented  him  as  a  man,  who,  by  applying 
too  much  to  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
could  not  but  neglect  that  of  his  profeffion  ; 
but  bis  Maxims  of  Law  and  Hiltory  of 
the  Alienation  Office,  both  of  which 
works  were  written  in  this  reign,  though 
they  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
deceafe,  fulhciently  Ihew  the  injuffice  of 
thefe  reprefentations  ;  he  alio  diflinguiih* 
ed  himfelf,  during  the  latter  psrt  of  the 
queen’s  reign,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
where  he  fpoke  often,  and  yet  with  fuch 
wifdom  and  eloquence,  that  his  fentipents 
were  generally  approved  by  that  augulb  al- 
femlv.  But  notwithflanding  the  little 
regard  paid  by  the  court  to  his  merit,  he 
fevved  the  queen,  as  long  as  fhe  lived, 
and  upon  the  acccltion  of  king  James,  he 
was  foon  raifed  to  confiderable  honours  ; 
for  on  the  23d  of  July,  1603,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  king,  ,and  received  the 
hqnour  of  knighthood.  In  1611,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  marfhal’s  court  ; 
in  1613,  he  was  made  attorney-general  ; 
in  1617,  lord  keeper  ;  and,  in  1618, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England  ;  the 
fame  year  he  was  created  baron  of  Veru-< 
lam :  and  in  January,  1621,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Y fleam nt  St.  Alban’s  ; 
but  that' very  year  complaints  were  made 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  of  hrs  lordlhip’s 
having  received  feveral  bribes,  which 
complaints  were  fent  up  to  the  houle  of 
lords,  and  new  ones  being  daily  maoe  of 
a  like  nature,  things  foon  grew  too  high 
to  be  got 'over.  The  king  was  extremely 
a  tie  fled  at  the  firfl  news  of  this  affair  ; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  had  all  the  pro- 
teftioa  afforded  him  that  was  either  in 
the  power  of  the  marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  or  even  in  the  king,  who  aftu&Uy 
in  hopes  of  loiter/ ng  things  a  little,  pro¬ 
cured  a  recefs  of  parliament  ;  „  but  this 
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method  having  a  contrary  efledV,  his  lord- 
ihip,  inftead  of  entering  into  a  formal 
defence,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  houfe,  by  an  humble  fubmilfion, 
which  he  drew  up  in  writing,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  prince  of  W  ales,  after¬ 
wards  king  Charles  I.  to  prelent  it  to  the 
houle  ;  and  this  conftffion  or  lubmiffion 
he  afterwards  explained  and  confirmed, 
on  which  he  was  Sentenced  to  pay  forty 
thoufa'nd  pounds,  to  be  imprifoned  during 
the  king's  pleafure,  to  be  rendered  for 
ever  incapable  of  any  office  or  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Hate,  and  never  to  lit  in 
parliament,  or  come  within  the  verge  or 
the  court.  However,  after  a  ihort  con¬ 
finement  in  the  lower,  he  wds  difeharged, 
and  afterwards  received  a  full  pardon 
from  the  king.  But,  his  virtues,  his 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  zeal  for 
mankind,  will  be  felt  while  there  are 
men,  and  while  they  have  gratitude  ;  the 
the  name  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,  or  lord 
Verulam,  can  never  be  mentioned  but  with 
admiration  ! 

The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  calls 
him  the  prophet  of  arts,  which  Newton 
■was  afterwards  to  reveal  ;  and  adds,  that 
his  genius  and  his  works  will  be  univer- 
faily  admired  as  long  as  fcience  exiils. 

_ “  As  long  as  ingratitude  and  adu- 

“  lation  are  defpicable,  l'o  long  fhall 
“  we  lament  the  depravity  of  this  great 

“  man’s  heart. - Alas!  that  he  who 

(<  could  command  immortal  fame,  fhould 

have  ftoopecl  to  the  little  ambition  oi 
u  power !”  Pope  has  thefe  two  remark¬ 
able  lines  on  him. 

“  If  parts  allure  thee  think  how  Bacon 
fhin’d, 

The  wife  ft,  byighteft,  meaneji  of  mankind.” 

His  works,  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
natipn,  are  collected  together,  and  printed 
in  four  volumes  folio  ;  the  lord  Verulam 
died  at  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  houfe,  at 
High-gfrte,  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  and 
was  privately  buried  m  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  within  the  precinits  of 
Old  Verulam,  in  the  chancel  of  which 
church  fir  Thomas  Meautys,  once  his 
fefcretary,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
council,  caufed  a  neat  monument  of  white 
marble  to  be  erefted. 

BACULiE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a  pitfall, 
with  a  counterpoife,  and  lupported  by  two 
ftrong  flakes.  It  is  ufually  erected  before 
'the  corps  de  garde,  not  far  from  the  gate 
of  a  place. 

BADGE,  in  naval  archite£lu  re,  an 
ornament  placed  on  the  quarter  o.f  ini  all 
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fhips,  very  near  the  flern,  containing, 
either  a  window  for  the  convenience  of 
the  eabbin.  or  the  reptelentation  it  :  it 
is  uiualiy  decorated  with  niaiiue  figures, 
martial  lnllrumenis,  &c. 

BADGER,  Taxus,  or  lilies,  in  natural 
hiilory,  an  animal  verv  common  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a  thick  ihort  dn. 
body,  with, a  very  . Ihort  neck,  and  coarie 
hair,  nearly  rciemblmg  that  of  a  hog. 

It  lives  upon  beetles  and  other  niiecis  ; 
for  in  its  flomac'n,  which  is  very  large, 
great  numbers  ot  thefe  have  been  found, 
mixed  with  the  roots  oi  grafs.  Some  «-*ty 
he  feeds  upon  apples  and  grapes  ;  and  that 
he  is  fond  of  rabbits,  gecie,  fowls,  and. 
other  birds;  but,  of  this,  iitdecaa.be laid 
with  any  certainty.  I  he  buirows  that  fie 
makes  in  the  earth  are  not  only  for  hss 
own  iaftev,  but  for  the  iake  Gt  getting 
his  food  for  he  finds  a  great  many  mfe&s 
under  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  roots  ot 
plants.  The.fleih  of  a  badger  is  faid  to  be 
good  eating,  and  to  tafle  like  that  oi  a 
boar.  The  fat  is  emollient,  warm,  and 
penetrating;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  good 
to  eafe  pains  in  fits  of  the  gravel. 

BADGER,  in  law  books,  one  licenfed 

to  purchafe  corn  at  one  place,  and  fell  it 

at  another,  without  incurring  the  penalty 

of  an  engrofier.  , 

BJETYLIA,  anointed  fl ones,  wo ri hip¬ 
ped  by  the  Phoenicians.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  of  a  black  colour,  and  coa Derated 
to  fome  god,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  bun, 
&c.  - 

BAFFETAS,  or  BAFT  AS,  a  cloth 
made  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  coarie  white 
cotton  thread.  Thole  of  Surat  are  reckon¬ 
ed  the  he'd.  Broad  brown  and  narrow- 
brown  baffetas  are  made  of  thread  before 
it  has  been  bleached.  The  iormci  are 
fourteen  ells  long,  by  halt  an  ell  bioa.-.  , 
the  latter  of  the  fame  length,  and  three 
quarters  in  breadth. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fome  particular  commodity ;  as  a  bag 
of  almonds,  for  infiance,  is  about  three 
hundredweight;  of  anileeds,  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  See.  Bags  aie  uied,  in 
moll  countries,  to  put  feveral  forts  oi  com 
in,  either  of  gold,  lilver,  brafs,  or  cop¬ 
per.  Bankers,  ando'.hers,  whodeal  much 
in  current  caffi,  label  their  bags  oi  moire*, 
by  tying  a  ticket  or  note  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  bag,  fignifying  the  coin  therein  ‘-un¬ 
tamed,  the' fum  total,  its  weight,  and  of 
whom  it  was  received.  Tare  fs  allowed 
for  the  bag. 

BAGGAGE  in  the  military  art,  the 

neccii'ai'ies,  utenfils,  apparel,  tic.  of  the 

ott.ee  .3 
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©ffirers  and  folcliers.  The  baggage  in¬ 
cludes  alio  women,  children,  futtlcrs,  &c. 
The  baggage-waggons  before  a  march  are 
appointed  a  rendezvous,  where  they  are 
marfhalled  by  the  waggon-mailer  general, 
according  to  the  rank  the  federal  regi¬ 
ments  bear  in  the  army.  On  a  march, 
they  are  fometimes  ordered  to  follow  the 
refpebtive  columns  of  the  army,  iometimcs 
to  follow  the  march  of  the  artJlery,  and 
lometimes  to  make  a  column  of  themfeJves. 
The  general's  baggage  is  commonly  firft. 
If  the  army  match  from  the  right,  the 
baggage  of  that  wing  has  the  van  ;  if 
from  the  left,  the  baggage  of  the  leit  has 
the  van.  Each  waggon  has  a  duTinguiih- 
ing  flag,  to  Ihew  to  what  regiment  it  be¬ 
longs. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  word,  fgnifying 
a  bath  ;  we  ufe  it  for  a  houfe  with  con¬ 
veniences  for  bathing,  cupping,  iweatmg, 
and  otherwife  cleaning  the  body ;  and 

i~>  j  * 

too  frequently  for  woife  purposes. 

BAGPIPE,  a  mufical  wind  inflrument 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  North  :  it  confifts  of 
two  principal  parts  ;  the  firfl  a  leathern- 
bag,  which  blows  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by 
means  of  a  port-vent,  or  little  tube,  fitted 
to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve  :  the  other 
part  con  fills  of  three  pipes  or  flutes;  the 
Aril  called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone  ;  and 
the  fecond,  the  little  one  ;  which  pafs  the 
wind  out  only  at  the  bottom  :  the  third 
has  a  reed,  and  is  played  on  bycomprefilng 
the  bag  under  the  arm,  when  full,  and 
opening  or  flopping  the  holes,  which  are 
eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe 
is  ordinarily  a  foot  long;  that  played  on, 
thirteen  inches  ;  and  the  port-vent  fix. 

BAHAR,  or  BARR,  a  weight  ufed 
in  Ternate,  Mocha,  in  the  Moluccas, 
Achem,  and  divers  other  parts  of  the  Laft- 
Indies.  The  great  Bahar  is  481  pounds 
4  ounces,  and  the  little,  401  pounds,  7 
ounces,  Paris  meafure. 

6 AIL,  in  law,  the  fetting  at  liberty 
a  perfon  arrefled,  or  imprifoned,  upon  an 
a£lion,  either  civil  or  criminal,  upon 
fureties  taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day 
and  place  afiigned  ;  and  is  ether  common 
or  fpecial.  Common  bail  is  in  actions  of 
final]  prejudice,  or  flight  proof,  in  which 
cafe  almofl  any  fureties  are  taken.  Spe¬ 
cial  bail  is  that  given  in  cafes  of  greater 
moment."  It  was  fome  years  ago  enabled, 
that  no  perfon  fhould  be  held  to  fpecial 
hail  in  apy  ablion  brought  for  lefs  than 
ten  pounus  :  hut  this  is  only  obferved  as 
to  writs  ifltied  out  of  the  courts  of  Weft- 
miniter-Hall ;  for  the  marfhal’s  court 
conduces  to  arrefl  and  hold  to  fpecial  bail 
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in  addons  exceeding  forty  fliillings*  By 
the  common-law,  all  perfons  might  be 
bailed  till  they  were  conviiied  of  the  of¬ 
fence  laid  to  their  charge  :  but  it  is  enadl- 
ed,  by  ilatute,  that  murdered,  outlaws, 
I101  lie-burners,  thieves,  openly  defamed, 
i h all  not  bebailed.  However,  this  flatute 
does  not  extend  to  the  court  of  tile  king's- 
beneb,  which  bails  in  all  cafes  whatfoever, 
and  mav  bail  even  for  murder,  of  which 
we  have  had  a  very  recent  inftance. 

Clerk  cf  the  BAILS,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  the  king’s  bench  :  he  files  the 
bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and  attends 
for  that  purpofe. 

BAILIFF,  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
admiuiilration  of  juflice  within  a  certain 
diftridt,  called  a  bailiwick. 

There  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  forefls,  and 
bailifis  of  manors,  wh®  direct  hulbandry, 
fell  trees,  gather  rents,  pay  quit-rents, 
Src. 

BAILIWICK,  that  liberty  exempted 
from  the  iberiif  of  the  county,  over  which 
liberty  the  lord  therof  appoints  his  own 
bailiff,  with  the  like  power  within  his 
prcciudt,  as  an  under-fheriff  exercifes  un¬ 
der  the  Iheriif  of  the  county  :  or  itfigni- 
fies  the  precinct  of  a  bail  iff,  or  the  place 
tv: thin  which  his  jurifdidtion  is  terminat¬ 
ed. 

BAIR  AM,  a  yearly  feftival  of  the 
Turks,  which  they  keep  after  the  fait  of 
Ramazan.  The  Mahometans  have  two 
bairams,  the  great  and  the  little.  The 
little  bairam  holds  for  three  clays,  and  is 
feventy  days  after  the  firfl,  which  follows 
immediately  the  Ramazan. 

BAIT,  among  fiiliermen,  a  fubflance 
proper  to  be  fattened  to  a  hook,  to  lure 
and  catch  the  different  lorts  of  fill). 

Baits  are  of  two  forts.  1.  The  natu¬ 
ral  ones,  as  maggots,  bobs,  frogs,  &c. 
2.  Artificial  baits,  whether  fuch  as  imi¬ 
tate  the  living  baits,  or  pafleS  of  leveral 
compofitions  and  figures.  Sheep’s  blood 
and  cheefe  are  reckoned  good  baits  in 
April ;  the  bobs  dried,  wafps,  and  bees, 
are  for  May;  brown  flies  for  June;  mag¬ 
gots  and  hornets  for  [uly  ;  inails  in  Au- 
guit ;  gralhoppers  in  September  ;  corn  and 
bramble  berries  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf:  the 
red-earth  worm  is  good  for  fmall  filh  all 
the  year  round ;  and  fmall  filh  are  good 
baits  for  pikes  at  all  times.  There  are 
leveral  baits  for  intoxicating  of  fowls, 
and  yet  without  tainting  or  hurting  their 
flelh  :  for  the  greater  fort  of  land-fowls, 
the  bait  may  be  made  thus:  Take  a  peck, 
or  a  leller  quantity,  of  wheat  rye,  &<r. 
with  which  mix  tw®  handfuls  of  nux 

vOlnica ; 
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Vomica ;  boil  them  together  till  they  are 
almoft  ready  .to  burft  ;  ftrew  them  upon 
the  land  where  you  defign  to  take  the  fowl, 
and  fuch  as  eat  thereof  will  be  intoxicated, 
and  lie  as  if  dead.  Small  birds  may  be  taken 
with  only  this  alteration  ;  inlleadof  wheat, 
or  the  like  grain,  take  hemplecd,  &c. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread, 
•r  of  reducing  meal  of  any  kind,  into 
bread.  See  Bread,  &c. 

*  Baking  of  bread  was  invented  1400 
years  before  Chrill. 

BALANCE,  orBALLANCE,  Libra, 
•ne  of  the  fix  fimple  powers  in  mechanics, 
principally  ufed  in  determining  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  con¬ 
fidently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of 
matter.  The  ballance  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The  anci¬ 
ent,  or  Roman,  called  alfo  the  ftatera 
Romana,  or  fteel-yard,  confifts  of  a  lever 
er  beam,  moveable  on  a  center,  and  fuf- 
pended  near  «ne  of  its  extremities :  the 
bodies  to  be  weighed  are  applied  on  one 
.  fide  of  the  center,  and  their  weight  is 
ihewn  by  the  divifion  marked  on  the 
beam,  where  the  weight,  which  is  movea¬ 
ble  along  the  lever,  keeps  the  lleel-yard 
in  equilibrio.  This  balance  is  ftill  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  weighing  heavy  articles. 
The  modern  balance  now  generally  ufed 
confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam  fufpended  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle,  having  feales  hung 
to  each  extremity. 

The  lever  is  called  the  jugum  or  beam, 
and  the  two  moieties  thereof  on  each  fide 
the  axis,  the  brachia  or  arms.  The  line 
©n  which  the  beam  turns,  or  which  divides 
its  brachia,  is  called  the  akis  ;  and  when 
confidered  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
brachia,  is  efteemed  a  point  only,  *and  call¬ 
ed  the  center  of  the  balance:  the  handle 
whereby  it  is  held,  or  by  which  the  whole 
apparatus  is  fufpended,  is  called  trutina  ; 
and  the  flender  part  perpendicular  to  the 
beam,  whereby  either  the  equilibrium,  or 
preponderancy  of  bodies  is  indicated,  is 
called  the  tongue  of  the  balance. 

Ajfay  BALANCE,  a  very  nice  balance 
ufed  in  docimaftical  operations,  to  determ  ine 
exadlly  the  weight  of  minute  bodies.  This 
balance  lhould  be  made  of  the  beft  fteel, 
and  of  the  hardeft  kind  ;  becaufe  that  me¬ 
tal  is  not  lo  eafily  fpoiled  with  ruft,  as 
iron  ;  and  it  is  more  apt  than  any  other  to 
take  a  perfefl  polilh,  which  at  the  fame 
time  prevents  the  ruft.  The  ftrudlure  of 
the  affayer’s  fcale  is  little  different  from 
that  of  common  feales,  otherwife  than  by 
its  nicetv  and  fmallnefs.  The  longer  the 
beam  of  it  Is,  the  more  exaft  may  the 
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weight  of  a  bedy  be  found  ;  however,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  are  a  fufficient  length. 
Let  the  thicknefs  of  it  be  fo  little,  that 
two  drams  may  hardly  be  hung  at  either  of 
its  extremities,  without  its  bending;  for 
the  largeft  weight  put  upon  it  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  dram.  The  whole  furface  of  this 
beam  muft  be  altogether  without  orna¬ 
ments,  which  only  increafe  the  weight, 
and  gather  duft,  &c.  The  beam  is  fuf¬ 
pended  in  a  fork,  the  two  legs  of  w'hich 
are  lleel-fprings  joined  at  top,  but  kept  to¬ 
gether  below  with  a  brafs  pliant  clafp,  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  two  lines  and  a  half  diftant 
from  each  other.  This  clafp  being  taken 
off,  and  the  legs  of  the  fork  being  ftretch- 
ed  out,  the  axis  of  the  beam  may  be  put 
into  two  holes  made  for  that  purpole  at  the 
ends  of  the  legs,  or  be  taken  awTay  from 
them.  Let  a  very  lharp  needle  be  fixed  in 
the  head  of  the  fork,  Handing  perpendi¬ 
cularly  downwards,  if  the  fork  is  fufpend¬ 
ed,  and  fo  long,  as  that  it  may  almoft 
touch  the  top  of  the  tongue  of  the  beam, 
put  into  the  fork,  when  in  equilibrio. 
This  needle  is  the  mark  of  the  equilibri¬ 
um  ;  and,  that  the  artifts  may  be  able  to 
obferve  this,  the  legs  of  the  fork  muft  be 
broader  in  that  place,  and  have  an  open¬ 
ing  two  or  three  lines  wide  :  then  take 
two  feales  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  filver, 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  hanging 
on  three  fmall  filk  firings,  almoft  as  long 
as  the  beam,  tied  together  at  top,  with  a 
filver  hook,  in  form  of  an  S,  and  hang 
them  to  the  extremities  of  the  beam  :  a 
fmaller  filver  dilli,  or  blued  fteel,  fome- 
what  lefs  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  be¬ 
longs  to  each  of  thefe  feales.  You  firft 
put  into  thelo  dilhes,  with  a  pair  of  pin¬ 
cers,  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  or  with  a 
fpoc  t  or  a  fmall  (hovel,  when  they  arc 
pounded,  and  then  you  put  them  into  the 
feales  ;  therefore  the  fmall  diihes  muft  be 
perfeftly  equal  in  weight.  We  ufe  them, 
that  bodies  may  be  more  conveniently  put 
into  and  taken  out  of  the  feales,  and  that 
thefe,  which  arc  Vaftly  thin,  may  not  be 
bent  or  foiled,  and  thence  rendered  falfe 
by  wiping.  This  balance  is  fufpended  on 
a  moveable  brafs  or  copper-fupport,  whiclt 
confifts  of  a  pedeftal,  and  of  a  column  fet 
upon  it  about  twenty  inches  high,  at  the 
top  of  which  comes  out  at  right  angles  an 
arm  one  inch  long.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  arm,  put  a  fmall  pulley  three  lines  in 
diameter  :  another  at  the  top  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  and  a  third  near  the  bottom  of  it ; 
all  which  pullies  muft  turn  very  eafily  on 
their  axes.  At  the  diftatice  of  one  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  upper-arm,  let  ano- 
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ther  arm,  one  inch  and  a  half  Ian?,  come 
out  of  the  column  at  right  angles,  having 
a  hole  through  it  two  lines  long,  a  quarter 
of  a  line  broad,  and  placed  perpendicular¬ 
ly  below  the  pulley  of  the  upper  arm,  to 
receive  a  final l  plate,  one  inch  and  a  halt 
long  ;  .and  of  fuch  breadth  and  thicknefs, 
as  that  ii  mav  .freely  move  up  and  down, 
and  yet  not  have  too  much  play  within,  the 
hole.  This  plate-  muft  alio  have  a  Small 
hook  at  each  •extremity. 

Hydrojiatic  BALANCE,  an  inftrument 
to  determine  accurately  the  Specific  gravity 
ot  both  iolid  and  fluid  bodies. 

BALANCING,  among  feamen,  a  lin¬ 
gular  method  of  contradhng  or  reducing  a 
Tail  in  a  tempeft,  in  eon  trad  ill  mbf  ion  to 
reefing,  which  is  common  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fails  ;  whereas  none  are  balanced 
hut  the  mlzcn  and  mam-fails  fet  on 
booms. 

BALANUS  MABINUS  afealhell-filh, 
of  an  oblong  figure,  approachingto  that  of  an 
acorn,  open  at  the  mouth  or  top,  and  com- 
pofed  of  ieveral  portions,  or  Valves,  from 
"fix  to  twelve  in  number,  not  moveable  or 
loofe,  as  in  the  other  bivalve  or  mukivalve 
'Shell,  but  fixed  in  one  another  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  fubflance  :  the  animal  inhabiting 
this  Shell  is  called  a  triton.  See  Triton. 

BALAU5TINE,  large  role-like  flow- 
ers,  the  produce  of  the  wild  or  double- 
flowered  pomegranate-tree,  a  low  prickly 
tree  or  lhrub,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  but  cultivated  in  fome  of  our 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  flowers.  Balauftine  flow¬ 
ers  are  mildly  aftringent  and  corroborant  ; 
of  a  moderately  rough  andfomewhat  bitter- 
ilh  tafte,  and  of  little  or  no  fmell  or  par¬ 
ticular  flavour. 

*  BALCHEN  (Sir  John)  a  brave 
Engliih  admiral,  was  born  the  2d  of  Feb. 
1669,  and  at  a  proper  time  entered  on 
board  the  royal  navy,  where  he  ferved  Se¬ 
veral  years.,  in  inferior  Stations,  but,  in 
.1697,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Virgin 
prize,  and  was  always  afterwards^  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  mold  aftive  commanders 
in  the  roval  navy.  He  commanded  the 
Shrewsbury  in  that  glorious  affion  near 
Sicily,  in  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  al¬ 
most  totally  deft royed  by  that  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  commanded  by  Sir  George  Byng.  In 
X728,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue  ;  and  in  1731,  commanded  under  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  when  Don -Carlos  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1 7  34, 
h  v.  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white  ; 
in  r  739,  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ;  in  1743, 
admiral  of  the  white;  and  in  a 744,  gover- 
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j  nor  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  Soon  after  fit 
I  Charles  Hardy  having  been  fent  with  a 
large  convoy  of ftore-lhips to  admiral  Mat¬ 
thews  m  the  Mediterranean,  andSir.Charles 
being  blocked  up  in  the  Tagus,  the  nnni- 
flry  pitched  upon  admiral  Balchen,  who 
now  Sailed  with  a  large  fleer  for  this  injpor-s 
rant  Service,  with  his  flags  hoifted  on 
board  the  Victory,  the  largeft  ana  fincit 
Ship  in  the  royal  navy,  and  having  joined 
Sir  Charles’s  fqu'adron,  convoyed  him  to 
Gibraltar,  the  French  at  his  approach  re¬ 
tiring  into.  Cadiz.  After  this,  Sir  John 
j'  proceeded  to  cruize  on  the  coalt  of  Portuy 
gal,  in  hopes  of  coming  up  with  fome  of 
the  Brelt  fleet  ;  but  being  informed  that 
the  French  had  Sheltered  themfc-lves  under 
the  tonifications  of  Cadiz,  he  continued 
his  courh  for  England ;  and  the  3d  of 
October,  1744,  being  overtaken  by  a 
florm  which  .difperfed  the  Sleet,  and  the 
Victory  being  driven  on  the  CaSkets,  Sunk, 
and  every  perfon  on  board  her  perished. 
The  crew  consisted  of  eleven  hundred.  The 
whole  nation  lhe\Ved  a  generous  concern 
for  this  terrible  misfortune  ;  and  his  late 
majelty  Settled  a  penfion  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  on  the  admiral’s  lady 
during  her  life;  and  to  perpetuate  his  me¬ 
mory,  a  fmall  but  elegant  monument  was 
erebted  for  him  in  Wellmiinfter-abbev,  in 
which  his  hull  is  well  executed  in  the 
Si  11  eft  marble. 

BALCONY,  in  architefture,  a  pror 
j  eel  u  re  111  the  front  of  a  houfe,  or  a  kind 
of  open  gallery,  for  people  to  Hand  in,  to 
behold  any  public  Show,  or  to  take  the  air 
in.  They  are  ufually  level  with  the  firlt 
floor,  and  are  made  of  wood  or  iron. 

BALE,  in  commerce,  is  Said  of  mer¬ 
chandizes  packed  up  in  cloth,  and  corded 
round  very  tight,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from,  breaking.  The  bales  are-  always  to 
be  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  whom  they  belong  may  eaSily 
know  them.  A  bale  of  cotton  yarn  E 
tiom  three  to  four  hundred  weight  ;  of 
raw  Silk,  from  one  to  four  hundred  ;  of 
lock  ram  or  dowlafs,  either  three,  three 
and  a  half,  or  Sour  pieces. 

BALE-GOODS,  among  the  English 
merchants,  fuch  as  arc  imported  or  export¬ 
ed  in  bales. 

BALK,  among  builders,  ufed  by  fome 
for  the  fu miner- beam  of  a  houfe  ;  by  others 
for  the  poles  and  rafters,  which  Support 
the  roots  of  barns,  Sec.  and  lometimes  for 
the  beams  ufed  in  making  lea-holds. 

BALL,  a  Spherical  and  round  body,, 
either  naturally  or  turned  into  that 
farm.  There  a-re  balls  of  common  wood, 
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©t  box,  of  iron,  See.  The  word  ba.ll  is 
alio  ufed  to  lignify  forac  tools  and  inft'u- 
metits  of  feveral  arts  and  trades,  becaule 
they  bear  lome  refemblance  to  balls. 

BALL,  in  the  military  art,  a  compo- 
filion  of  divers  ingredients,  generally  of 
the  eopabullible  kinds,  ferving  to  burn, 
l'moak,  give  light,  &c. 

Fire.  BALLS,  globi  incendiaru,  are  bags 
of  canvas  filled  with  gun-powder,  lul- 
phur,  fah-petre,  pitch,  See.  to  be  thrown 
bv  the  fold  ers,  or  out  of  mortars,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lire  the  houles,  incommode  trenches, 
advanced  polls,  or  the  like; 

•  Light  BALLS,  globi  lucentes,  fuch  as 
diifule  an  intenfe  light  around  ;  or  they 
are  balls  which,  being  call  out  of  a  moi- 
tar,  or  the  hand,  burn  for  fome  time,  and 
illuminate  the  adjacent  parts. 

.  Smock  or  Dark  BALLS,  are  thofe which 
fill  the  air  with  fmoak,  and  thus  darken 
a  place  to  prevent  diicoveries. 

Stink  BALLS,  globi  f ententes,  thofc 
which  yield  a  great  ftenen  where  fired  to 
annoy  the  enemy. 

Sky  BALLS,  'globi  acrii,  are  thofe  caft 
on  high  out  of  mortars,  and  which,  when 
arrived  at  their  height,  burning  like 
rockets,  afford  a  fpeftacle  of  decoration. 
Theft  are  fometimes  intermixed  with 
crackers  and  other  combufubies,  inakmg 
rains  of  fire,  bee. 

Water  BALLS,  globi  aquatici,  thofe 
which  fwim  and  burn  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  water,  and  at  length  burft  therein. 

BALL  of  a  Pendulum,  the  weight  at 
the  bottom.  In  ihorter  pendulums,  this 
is  called  the  bob.  See  Bob. 

BALL,  among  printers,  a  kind  of 
wooden  tunnel  fluffed  with  wool,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  leather  cover,  which  is  nailed 
to  the  wood,  with  which  the  ink  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  forms  to  be  wrought  oil'.. 
Jhe  prefs-man,  holding  one  of  theie  balis 
with  either  hand,  fil'd  daubs  them,  on 
the  ink-block,  and  afterwards  on.  the 
forms,  which  retain  the  ink  neceffary  to 
make  an  impreffion. 

Horfe  BALLS,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of 
cordial  medicine,  ad  mini  fie  red  in  the  form 
of  balls,  foppofecl  of  great  virtue  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  ftrengthening  iound,  as  well  as 
healinr  and  raifing  unfound  horfts. 
Alark ham’s  horfe  balls  are  a  preparation  of 
anifeeds,  carthamums,  elicampane,  ami 
other  ingredients  wrought  into  fiifi 
pafte,  and  thence  formed  into  balls.  They 
are  cleanfing  and  emollient,  efficacious 
in  colds,  furfeits,  and  hard  labour,  ant 
especially  ufeful  where  any  of  the  chief 
vile  era  are  decayed  :  nothing  railes  a  lean 
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horfe-  fo  fi.orr,  being  partly  find  and  partly 
phvfic.  Ruft.  DLL  Farr.  DLL 

Chewing  B  A LLS  are  thofe  which  the 
horfe  keeps  champing  or  mafficking  in 
his  mouth,  a  conlr.'erabl:;  time,  without 
fwallowmg.  Theie,  are  chiefly  ufed  f  r  a 
loft  appetite,  a  thing  very  incidental  to 
horfes.  They  are  ufually  made  of  aia- 
foetida,  liver  of  antimony,  juniper,  bay- 
wood,  and  pellitory  wf  Spain,  beaten  and 
incorporated  into  a  mafs  with  verjuice.' 
The  method  of  adminillrution  is  to  wrap  • 
one  of  the  balls  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  firing  fattened  to  it,  make  the  horfe. 
chew  it  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 
Ruf.  Di£i. 

BALL  and  SOCKET  is  an  inftrument. 
made  of  hrafs,  with  ,a  perpetual  ferew,  <o 
as  to  move  horizontally,  vertically,  and 
obliquely  ;  and  is  generally  ufed  for  the 
managing  of  fuvveying  infiruments,  and 
attronomical  inftvuments. 

BALLAD,  a  lpecies  of  fong,  or  air,, 
adapted  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 

BALLANCE,  fee  Balance. 

BALLANCE  of  a  Clock  or  Watch : 
See  Clock  and  Watch.. 

BALLAST,  any  heavy  matter,  as 
ftoncs,  gravel,  iron,  be c.  thrown  into  tlifj 
hold  of  a  Ihip,  to  make  her  fink  a  pro¬ 
per  depth  in  the  water,  that  Ihe  may  be 
capable  of  carrying,  a  iufficient  quantity  of 


:  ail  without  overfetting. 

BALL! AGE,  a  fmall  duty  paid  to  the 
city  of  London  by  aliens,  and  even  deni¬ 
zens,  for  certain  commodities  exported  by 
them. 

BALLOON,  or  BALLON,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe,  any  hollow  body  of  a  fphe- 
rical  form,  be  its  compbiition  or  ules  what 
they  will. 

BALLOON,  in  chemifiry,  a  large  re¬ 
ceiver  of  a  round  form,  and  very  ihort 
neck. 

BALLOON,  in  architecture,  a  round 
hall  or  globe,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
ore.  by  way  of  crowning. 

B  ALLOON,  in  pyrotechny,  a  kind  of 
bomb  made  of  paftc-board,  and  played  oft 
in  fire- works,  either  in  the  air  or  water, 
in  imitation  of  a  real  bomb. 

BALLS,  or  BALLETS,  in  heraldry, 
make  a  frequent  bearing  in  coats  or  arms, 
but  acquire  other  denominations  from 
their  feveral  colours.  Thus,  when  the 
colour  is  or,  they  are  termed  befarts ;  when 
argent,  platen  ;  when  azure,  hurts ;  when 
gules,  torteaux  ;  whqn  vert,  pomch  ;  when 
fable,  agreffes ;  when  purple, .golpes  ;  when 
tanne,  orenges  j  and  when  ianguihe, 
Fuzes, 
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BALLUSTER,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
*f  fmall  pillar  ufed  in  balluftrades. 

BALLUSTRADE,  a  row  or  feries  of 
ballufters  joined  by  a  rail,  and  fixed  on 
a  terras  or  the  top  of  a  building  by  way 
of  feeurity ;  as  alio  to  inclofe  balconies, 
altars,  fonts,  ftaircafes,  bridges,  &c. 

BALM,  fee  Ba  LS  AM. 

BALM,  in  botany j  fee  Baum. 

*  BALMERIUS,  lord,  beheaded  for 
hightreafon  in  Auguft  1746.  Balmeriushad 
been  bred  to  arms,  and  adted  upon  princi¬ 
ple;  he  was  ungolilhed  in  his  manners, 
brave,  rough,  and  refolute ;  eyed  the  im¬ 
plements  of  death  with  the  molt  carelefs 
familiarity,-  and  feemed  to  triumph  in 
his  fufferings. 

BALNEUM,  a  term  ufed  by  chetnifls 
to  fignify  a  veil'd  filled  with  fome  matter, 
as  land,  water,  or  the  like,  in  which 
others  are  placed  for  performing  various 
operations  that  require  lefs  heat  than  a 
naked  fire. 

BALNEUM  Arenojum ,  or  Siccum ,  a 
fand,  or  dry  heat  ;  a  veifel  filled  with 
fand,  aihes,  or  filings  of  Reel. 

BALNEUM  Marine,  or  Maris,  a  veifel 
filled  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil, 
and  in  which  the  veifels  containing  the 
ingredients  are  placed. 

BALNEUM  Vaporh ,  a  vapour  bath. 

BALSAM,  Balfamtim ,  an  oily,  refi- 
nous,  and  odorous  fubftance,  flowing 
either  fpontaneouily,  or  by  incifion,  from 
Certain  plants,  of  great  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  feveral  diforders. 

BALSAM  of  Gilead ,  or  ef  Mecca , 
Opobalfamum,  is  the  moft  precious  of  all 
baliams  ;  and  is  commonly  called  balm 
of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce  of  certain 
trees,  which  grew  formerly  in  the  valley 
of  Jericho;  and  were  removed  to  Grand 
Cairo,  and  afterwards  to  Mecca,  where 
the  balfam  plantation  is  now  guarded  bv 
janiffaries,  and  the  refinous  juice  collected  1 
for  the  fultan  only,  We  cannot  imagine, 
that  what  is  fold  by  the  druggifts  under 
the  name  of  this  balfam,  at  no  very  great 
price,  is  the  true  fort  :  it  is  either  the 
native  juice  of  another  kind  of  tree,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  a  compofition  of 
balfam  of  co.pa'ba  with  diftilled  oils,  &c. 
Hence  we  meet  with  opobalfams  very 
different  from  one  another,  or  agreeing 
only  in  external  appearance.  The  true 
balfam  is  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  clear 
and  tvanfparent,  about  the  confiftence  of 
Venice  turpentine  ;  of  a  ftrong,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  agreeable,  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
flightly  bitterilh  pungent  tafte  :  by  age  it 
becomes  yellower,  browner,  and  thicker, 
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lofing  by  degrees,  like  elfential  oils,  fome 
of  its  finer  and  more  fubtile  parts.  To 
fpread,  when  dropped  into  water,  all  over 
the  furface,  and  to  form  a  fine,  thin, 
rainbow-coloured  cuticle,  fo  tenacious, 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  entire  by  the 
point  of  a  needle,  were  formerly  held  in¬ 
fallible  criteria  of  the  genuine  opoballam. 
But  it  has  been  obierved,  that  other  bal¬ 
iams,  when  of  a  certain  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  exaibit  thefe  phenomena  equally 
with  the  genuine. 

It  is  ufed  in  medicine  to  open  obftrudli- 
ons  of  the  lungs,  and  to  heal  erofions 
from  acrimony,  and  the  worft  kinds  of 
ulcerations.  It  is  alfo  prefcribed  in  afth- 
mas,  pleurifies,  and  whenever  expectora¬ 
tion  is  neeeftary,  in  internal  bruiles,  and 
to  cleanfe  the  urinary  pafiages, 

BALSAM  of  Tolu,  is  of  a  thicker  con¬ 
fiftence  than  the  foregoing,  and  more  of 
a  brownilh  colour.  When  frelh,  it  hay 
an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  citrons.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  New  Spain,  and  is  faid  to  exlude 
in  very  hot  weather  from  incifians  made 
in  the  bark  of  a  fmall  tree  of  the  fir  kind, 
called  tolu.  This  balfam  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  and  grateful  of  the  fubftan- 
ces  of  this  clafs,  and  does  not  lofe  much 
of  its  fragrance  when  by  age  it  grows 
confiftent.  It  yields  very  little  eflential 
oil  in  diftillation,  but  impregnates  the 
diftilled  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour. 
By  diflolving  in  this  water,  in  a  gentle 
warmth,  a  proper  quantity  of  fine  fugar, 
we  obtain  a  balfamic  fyrup,  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  made  in  the  common  manner 
with  a  decoction  of  the  balfam.  It  is 
given  in  eonvulfions,  and  other  diforders 
ol  the  breaft,  fometimes  in  the  form  of 
pills,  and  fometimes  in  eledtuary  ;  but  the 
beft  form  of  giving  it  is  in  emulfion,  dif- 
folved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then 
mixed  with  water. 

BALSAM  of  Copaiba ,  Cophahu,  Copaf% 
Campaf ,  Copalyva ,  or  Gamelo ,  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  growing- 
in  the  Brazils,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
balfam  is  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  and 
thin  confiftence.  It  is  obfervable,  that  on 
mixing  this  juice  with  the  watery  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  made  by  quicklime,  a 
frothing,  or  eftervefcence,  as  it  is  called, 
enfues,  ftrongerandof  longer  con  tin  umice 
than  that  produced  by  the  lame  fpirit  with 
any  other  natural  balfam  :  by  this  marl^ 
we  may  diftinguilh  the  genuine  copaiba 
from  the  thin  reftn  of  the  turpentine  er 
fir  tree,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with 
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o r  vended  for  it.  This  balfam  is  at  prefent 
of  very  common  ufe  as  a  medicine. 

The  copaiba-tree  is  one  of  the  large 
foied  trees  of  Brazil  and  fome  other  parts 
of  America.  Mr.  Ray  calls  it  Arbor 
halfam'ifera  Brazilienfs  frudlu  monos  per  mo. 
The  wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
great  hardnefs  ;  and  hence  is  employed  in 
ornamental  mechanic  works,  and  is  faid 
to  be  ul’ed  alio  in  dying.  The  balfam  is 
extracted  by  making  deep  incifions  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the 
iummer  heats.  It  is  faid  that  twelve 
pounds  iffue  from  one  tree  in  a  few  hours  ; 
but  that  after  once  bleeding,  it  never  af¬ 
fords  any  more.  It  is  more  deterfive  and 
more  fragrant  than  common  turpentine  ; 
paifes  very  quickly  by  urine,  and  greatly 
afiids  in  cleanfing  thofe  paffages  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  frequently  given  in  go- 
norrhxas,  and  all  obftru&ions  and  ulce¬ 
rations  of  thofe  parts, 

BALSAM  of  Peru  is  obtained  from  cer¬ 
tain  trees  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  differing 
fomewhat  from  one  another  in  appearance, 
and  fomewhat  alfo  in  the  quality  of 
their  juices.  There  are  three  forts  of 
balfam  of  Peru  :  i.  A  pale  vellowifh, 
called  white,  in  appearance  fomewhat  re- 
fombling  the  opobalfam,  and  like  it  of  a 
ftrong  fmell :  this  is  the  native  juice,  col- 
-lected  and  preferved  in  the  fame  ffate 
wherein  it  ili'ues  from  the  tree.  Among 
us,  it  is  rarely  or  never  met  with.  2.  A 
dry  balfam,  or  the  foregoing  infpilfated 
by  the  fun’s  heat,  in  calabafhes,  orgourd- 
ihells,  in  which  it  is  fometimes  brought 
into  Europe:  this  has  fomewhat  of  a  red- 
diih  colour,  and  ftill  fmells  very  agreea¬ 
bly.  3.  The  common  or  black  Peruvian 
balfam  of  the  Ihops.  This  fort  is  artifi¬ 
cially  extracted  from  the  bark,  branches, 
and  leaves  of  the  tree,  by  cutting  them 
in  pieces,  and  boiling  them  in  water. 
The  balfam  is  faid  to  feparate,  and  arife  to 
the  furface,  from  whence  it  is  taken,  off. 

It  is  of  a  thick  confidence,  like  honey; 
of  a  dark  black  colour  in  the  mafs,  but 
when  fpread  thin  of  a  clear  reddilh  or 
yellowilh  brown,  of  an  agreeable  ffrong 
fmell,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
a  mixture  of  benzoine  and  ftorax,  and  of 
a  bitterilh  pungent  taffe,  eafily  inflamma¬ 
ble,  not  in  the  lead  mifcible  with  water, 
nor  rendered  turbid  or  white  on  being  agi¬ 
tated  with  that  fluid.  It  becomes  folu- 
ble  in  water,  like  the  other  balfams,  by 
the  mediation  of  yolk  of  eggs,  or  of 
fugar ;  when  diffolved  by  the  latter,  it 
foon  feparates  from  the  water,  whilfl  the 
former  keeps  it  much  longer  fufpended.  It 
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is  of  a  heating  and  drying  quality,  and 
is  frequently  ufed  externally  in  the  cure 
of  wounds.  The  perfumers  alfo  ufe  it  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  fmell. 

Odoriferous  BALSAMS,  a  fragrant 
kind  of  unguents,  generally  of  a  thick 
confidence,  eompofed  of  fome  fatty,  denfe 
juice,  joined  with  fome  diddled  oils  of 
various  kinds.  Boerhaave’s  method  of 
preparing  thefe  balfams,  is  this  :  Melt 
an  ounce  of  fine  pomatum,  in  a  China 
velfel,  over  a  fmall  and  perfectly  clear 
fire;  then  gradually  add  a  dram  of  white 
wax,  ihaved  into  thin  pieces  :  after  thefe 
are  perfectly  blended  together,  remove  the 
velfel  from  the  fire ;  and  when  the  matter 
begins  to  thicken  in  cooling,  drop  in,  by 
(low  degrees,  a  dram  of  any  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  efiential  oils  ;  keep  the  whole  con¬ 
tinually  dirring,  all  the  time  the  oil  is 
dropping  in,  that  it  may  perfeiftly  mix: 
after  which,  fet  the  velfel  in  cold  water, 
that  the  whole  matter,  immediately  con- 
denfing  by  the  cold,  may  keep  in  the  oil 
and  fpirit.  When  the  balfam  is  thorough¬ 
ly  cold,  put  it  immediately  up  in  vefl'els 
of  lead  or  pewter  ;  and,  if  thefe  are  clofe 
covered,  it  will  keep  perfect  a  great  many 
years.  Indead  of  pomatum  and  wax,  the 
expreffed  oil  of  nutmeg  may  be  ufed  in 
this  procefs,  after  it  has  been  waihed  in 
water,  till  perfectly  infipicl,  white,  and  in¬ 
odorous.  Thefe  balfams  are  prepared  as 
rich  perfumes,  to  raife  the  languid  fpirit; 
and  the  nobled  and  riched  of  the  effen- 
tial  oils  ihould  therefore  be  ufed  in  them. 
The  oils,  principally  diretfled  by  Boer- 
haave  to  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  of  balm, 
calamus  avomaticus,  cinnamon,  cedar, 
citron,  cloves,  jafmin,  lavender,  white 
lillies,  marjoram,  mace,  nutmegs,  origa¬ 
num,  oranges,  both  thofe  of  China  and 
Seville;  voles,  rhodium,  and  yellow  faun- 
ders  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  natural 
balfams  of  Peru  and  Gilead ;  thefe  two 
being  lpontaneoufiy  fragrant  without  dii- 
tillation.  Boerbaave's  Cbemiftry. 

BALSAMICS,  in  pharmacy,  foftening, 
redoring,  healing,  and  cleanfing  medi¬ 
cines,  of  gentle  attenuating  principles, 
very  friendly  to  nature.  Thefe  medicines, 
are  not  only  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the 
conditution,  but  a£f  upon  ,  the  fluids,  as. 
well  as  the  folids,  of  human  bodies  ; 
diffufing  their  virtues  through  every  part, 
and  lupplying  the  blood  and  humours  with 
a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  fulphureous, 
warm,  and  ethereal  parts,  increafing  their 
intedine  motions,  and  conveying  vigour 
to  the  vital  juices.  Thefe  r*edicines  may 
be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  both  internally 
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and  externally,  in  all  chfeaies  of  fhe  head, 
‘nerves,  fpin'al  marrow,  ftomach  anti 
‘heart;  fuch  ns‘  pallies,  apoplexies,  numb- 
nefs  and  torpor  of  the  fe'nfes,  weaknefs  of 
the  memory,  difficulty  of  hearing,  excei- 
five  weaknefs  and  faintings  ;  they  are 
aifo  of  lingular  fervicc  in  molt  diforders  of 
the  llomach  and  inteftines,  and  are  exqui- 
litelv  adapted  to  the  old  and  infirm. 

BALS AMINA,  Balfamine ,  in  botany, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe 
flower  is  of  the  polypetalous  anomalr  us 
kind  ;  and  is,  in  fome  fpccies,  four-leayed, 
and,  in  others,  fix-leaved.  In  the  four- 
leaved  flowers,  the  upper  leaf  is  arched, 
and  the  lower  hollowed,  and  terminated 
by  a  tail,  and  the  two,  ficle-leaves  are 
large.  In  the  fix-leaved  flowers  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  the  flower  leaf  has  no  tail. 

'  *  BALTIC  SEA,  a  great  gulph  of  the 

German  ocean,  between  the  coafb  of 
Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark.  It  forms  feveral  other  gulphs,  as, 
that  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Livonia,  and 
Dantzick,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  through 
a  lira  it  called  the  Sound.  Yellow  amber 
is  found  here  in  great  quantities.  It  is 
'general!)'  frozen  three  or  four  months  in 
the  tear. 

BALTIMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  feated  on  a  head¬ 
land,  which  runs  fifteen  miles  into  the 
Tea,  fifteen  miles  fouth-'veft  of  Rofle. 
Long.  q.  to.  W.  lat.  5 r.  15.  N. 

*  BAMBOE,  in  botany,  a  plant  that 
‘  multiplies  very  much  by  its  root,  from 

which  fprings  a  ramous  or  branchy 
■tuft,  after  the  manner  of  the  European 
■  reeds  ;  of  which,  as  well  as  the  lugar-cane, 

"  it  is  a  fpccies.  The  Indian  bamboe  is  the 
‘larceff  kind  of  cane  hitherto  known.  It 
'is  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  bignefs 
(  when  it  bears  its  blollom ;  each  fhoot  or 
cane  is  often,  at  the  bottom,  as  large  as  a 
'  nun's  ,tiiigh,  and  decreafes  gradually  to 
The  top,  where  it  hears  a  blolfom  or  flower 
like  our  reees,  in  their  proper  feaion. 

*  The  "bamboe  grows  in  all  the  maritime 
‘  countries  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  leaves 

•  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  canes  or  reeds, 
but  neither  fo  long  nor  lo  broad  at  their 
ba fie.  With  thefe  bamboes  the  Indians 

'  build  their  houfes,  and  make  a  1  forts  of 
furniture,  'in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

From  the  time  of  their  fir  ft'  appearance, 
till  they  attain  their  full  pertedlion,  when 
they  are  either  cut  down,  or  of  themfedves 
berin  to  drv,  moft  ef  their  tubes  contain  a 
ouantity  of  water:  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  at  -full  moon  they  are  cn- 

tirelv  or  verv.  nearlv  fplf ;  ■  and  with  the 

♦  J  *  J  . 

1  decreale  of  the  moon,  the  water  ebbs,  till 
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at  the  conjunction  little  or  none  fs  to  be 
found.  This  water  is  faid  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  prefervative  againft  the  ill  conJe- 
quence  of  any  bruil'es  ;  at  leaft  it  is  drank 
as  Inch  by  all  who  come  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  fuch  accidents  are  unavouL 
able. 

BANANA-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the 
mula  or  plantain,  growing  plentifully  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Its  leaves  are 
near  two  yards  long,  and  twelve  inches 
wide.  The  fruit  is  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  and  covered,  when  ripe,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  and  tender  fkin.  It  grows  upon  a 
ftalk,  bearing  only  one  Angle  duller  or 
bunch,  which  perhaps  confills  of  forty  or 
fifty  bananas.  When  the  bunch  is  ga¬ 
thered,  they  cut  oft"  the  ftalk,  otherwife  it 
would  bear*  no  more  fruit.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  is  as  foft  as  marmalade,  and  of  a 
very  pleafant  tafte ;  it  is  laid  to  be  very 
nourilhing,  to  excite  urine,  and  provoke 
to  venery. 

BAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  fmall, 
narrow  ligament,  wherewith  any  thing  is 
bound,  tied,  or  faftened. 

BAND  of  Soldiers ,  in  military  affairs-, 
thofe  who  fight  under  the  fame  flag  or  en- 
fign. 

BAND  of  Penfioncrs ,  a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen,  who  re¬ 
ceive  yearly  one  hundred  pounds  for  at¬ 
tending  on  his  majefty  on  folemn  occa- 
fions. 

BANDAGE,  in  furgery,  a  fillet,  roller, 
fwathe,  &c.  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  matter  of  which  bandages  are 
generally  compofed,  is  lmen  cloth  ;  th& 
neceffary  conditions  of  which  are,  fivft, 
that  it  be  clean,  partly  for  decency,  and 
partly  that  it  may  not  be  effenfive  to  the 
wound.  Secondly,  that  it  be  not  quite 
new,  but  wore  for  fome  time,  which  will 
render  it  more  foft  and  lmooth  ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  wore  thin,  becaufe  that 
would  make  the  bandage  too  weak,  and 
fubjeft  to  break.  Thirdly,  that  it  be 
flrong,  confifting  of  threads  neither  very 
coarfe,  nor  very  fine,  fourthly,  that  it 
have  no  loofe  threads,  knots,  or  heme, 
nor  any  Teams  that  can  be  avoided  ;  but  if 
the  length  of  the  bandage  fhould  make 
feams  neceffary,  they  ihould  be  as  even 
and  as  few  as  pofiible. 

BANDELET,  ar  BANDLET,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  any  little  band,  or  flat  mould¬ 
ing,  as  that  which  crowns  the  Doric  ar¬ 
chitrave. 

BANDEROLL,  a  liltle  flag,  extended 
more  in  length  than  breadth,  ufed  to  be 
hung  out  on  the  maite  oi  the  velfels,  Sec, 
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BANDITTI,  companies  of  highway¬ 
men  common  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France; 
but  iometimes  alio  ul'ed,  in  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  ienfe,  for  robbers,  pirates,  out-lawed 
perfons,  ruffians,  See. 

*  BANIANS,  a  Pagan  people,  fpread 
oyer  moll  parts  of  the  Fall  Inches  ;  they 
may  be  diltinguilhecl  from  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  by  their  drefs  ;  tor  they  do  not 
ihave  their  heads,  and  have  a  yellow  lput 
in  their  foreheads,  made  by  the  pnell. 
Their  women  do  not  cover  their  faces,  and 
their  garments  are  quite  open  before,  from 
their  breads  to  their  navels.  They  colour 
their  teeth  black,  and  think  it  difgracefyl 
to  have  white  teeth,  like  dogs  and  mon¬ 
keys  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  bracelets  and 
jewels,  for  they  cover  their  ears,  in  a 
manner,  all  over  with  pearls.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  fexes  go  naked  till  they  are 
five  years  old.  The  men  in  thofe  parts,, 
like  the  Jews  in  Europe,  deal  in  every 
fort  of  commodity,  but  provisions  of  flelh 
oj*  filh,  for  as  they  eat  no  kind  ol  animal 
food  themfelves,  they  will  not  fell  or  djf- 
tpibute  it  to  others.  They  are  the  moll 
humble  and  patient  people  in  the  world. 
Whenever  they  quarrel,  it  never  anfes  to 
blows.  The  very  killing  of  a  fly  with 
them  is  criminal.  The  horror  they  have 
for  blood  will  never  permit  them  to  go  to 
war  ;  and  their  feeble  vegetable  diet,  with 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  which  exhales 
their  fpirits,  renders  their  conllitutions 
weak  and  effeminate,  producing  a  trac¬ 
table  dilpqfltion,  and  a  Imooth  regular  de¬ 
portment.  They  have  as  many  different 
fuperllitions  as  they  have  trades  or  callings 
among  them.  They  marry  their  children 
at  feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  ol  age,  and 
the  mrls  feldoxn  or  never  ftay  till  twelve. 
When  the  wedding-day  arrives,  the  pa¬ 
rents  lit  in  a  hall  round  a  fire,  and  caufe 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to  take  three 
turns  about  it,  during  which  the  prie.ft 
pronounces  certain  words,  which  ferve  for 
a  nuptial  benediction.  The  Banian  wi¬ 
dows  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  iecond 
hulband,  but  have  their  hair  cut  oft,  and 
their  jewels  taken  away,  which  is  the 
reafon  thev  are-  fo  ready  to  burn  rhemlelves 
with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  hufbands. 
But  the  Mahomedans  will  not  permit  this 
to  be  praftifecl  fo  much  as  formerly,  nor 
can  thev  do  it  at  all  without  leave  from 
the  governor.  Thofe  widows  that  cannot 
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bear  a  fingle  life,  lift  among  the  dancers, 
and  then  they  are  free  for  every  body. 
The  men  may  marry  again  more  than 
*nce;  and  even  when  the  full  wife  is  alive, 
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if  ifle  is  barren.  However,,  the  firft  bears, 
the  fvvay  in  the  family. 

The  Banians  believe  in  general  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  creator  of  the  uni-* 
veri'e,  and  that  there  are  fubordinate  dei¬ 
ties,  which  are  the  objects  ol  wprfhip. 
Their  many  different  idols  in  gold,  fiver, 
brafs,  &c.  have  a  flrange  variety  of  ihapes, 
and  it  would  take  up  a  volume  to  delcdbe 
them.  Their  pagods  or  temples  are  not, 
only  in  towns,  but  upon  the  highways,  in. 
mountains  and  woods,  where  they  keep 
lamps  perpetually  burning,  and  ionic  of 
them  have  no  other  ornaments  but  fantaf- 
tical  paintings  on  the  walls.  A  principal 
part  of  their  religion  conflfls  in  outward 
purifications,  of  which,  bathing  or  waffl¬ 
ing  is  the  principal.  They  hold  the  trani- 
migration  of,  fouls,  and  affirm  they  pafs 
into  the  bodies  of  beafts.  Thofe  that,  en¬ 
ter  into  the  body  of  a  cow  are  fuppofed  to 
be  moft.  happy,  and  that  the  expiation  of, 
their  fins  will  be  iooner  complete,  than  if 
they  had  animated  any  other  beaft. 

BANISHMENT,  a  kind  of  punifti- 
ment,  whereby  the  guilty  perfon  is  obliged 
to  leave  the  realm. 

By  Magna  Charta,  none  fflall  be  out¬ 
lawed,  or  baniihed  his  country,  but  by. 
lawful  judgment  of  bis  peers,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  y  Hen.  III.  29. 

BANK,  in  commerce,  a  common  re- 
pofitory,  where  many  perfons  agree  to 
keep  their  money,  to  be  always  ready  at 
their  call  or  diredfion  :  or  certain  fbcieties 
or  communities,  who  take  the  charge  of 
other  people’s  money,  either  to  improve  it. 
or  to  keep  it  fecure.  There  are  banks  of. 
various  kinds,  and  different  in  the  nature 
of  their  conftitutions  and  eftabliiflments  ; 
fo.me  are  inflitut  d  wholly  on  the  public 
account,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
magillrates,  as  the  famous  bank  of  Am- 
fterdam,  where  the  money  depofited 
therein  fhall  he  always  kept  for  the  ule  of 
the  proprietors,  and  iflail  never  be  let  our 
for  profit  or  advantage.  A  fecond  lore  of 
bank  is  fuch  as  confifts  ©f  a  company  of 
monied  men,  who  being  duly  eftablifflcd, 
and  incorporated  by-  the  laws  cf  their 
country,  agree  to  depofit  a  confiderable 
fund,  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employed  lor 
the  ufe  of  the  fociety  ;  as  lending  money 
upon  good  feenritv,  buying  and  felling 
bullion,  gold  and  lilver,  difeounting  bills, 
of  exchange,  See.  A  third  fort  is  the 
banks  of  private  men,  or  parrn  rlflips, 
who  deal  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former, 
upon  their  own  fingle  ftock,  or  creak.; 
and  fuch  are  the  Lombard -ft reet,  or  other 
bankers,  as  they  are  called.  There  are 
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jaiLI'ic  banks  eftabiifhed  in  mod  of  the 
trading  cities  of  Europe,  as  in  Venice, 
London*  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh, 
See.  The  bank  of  Venice  is  the  molt  an¬ 
cient.  It  is  eftabiifhed  by  a  folemn  edidt 
of  the  common-wealth,  which  enadts, 
that  all  payments  of  wholelale  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  letters  of  exchange,  ihall  be  in 
bank  notes,  that  all  debtors  ihall  be  obliged 
to  carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  and  all 
creditors  receive  their  money  from  the 
bank  ;  fo  that  payments  are  performed  by 
a  limple  transfer,  from  the  one  perfon  to 
the  other.  In  matters  of  retail,  effective 
payments  are  fometimes  made,  which  do 
not  diminiih,  but  rather  augment  the  ftock, 
by  reafon  of  the  liberty  of  withdrawing 
the  money  at  pleafure. 

*  BANK  of  England  was  eftablilhed  in 
J693. 

BANK,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  or  bottom  of  the  fea,  fo 
as  fometimes  to  furmount  the  furfaceof  the 
water.  In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to 
much  the  lame  as  flat,  lhoal,  See.  There  are 
banks  of  fand,  and  others  of  ftone,  called 
alio  lhelves,  or  rocks.  In  the  North-fea 
they  all’o  fpeak  of  banks  of  ice,  which  are 
large  pieces  of  that  matter  floating. 

BANKS  at  fea,  are  ufually  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  buoy,  poft,  or  the  like.  On 
charts,  fand-banks  are  ufually  marked  by 
little  dots,  and  banks  of  ftone,  by  crofles. 
The  colours  of  the  buoys  are  alio  varied 
accordingly,  fand-banks  being  denoted  by 
light-coloured  buoys,  and  rocks  by  black 
ones.  In  large  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  &c. 
fand-banks,  by  high  tides  and  inundations, 
are  liable  to  change  places  ;  care  is  there¬ 
fore  taken  to  lhift  the  buoys  from  time  to 
time,  to  fhew  the  true  channel  of  the 
river.  An  exad  knowledge  of  the  banks, 
their  extent,  and  the  depth  of  water  on 
them,  makes  the  m-oft  eifential  part  of  the 
fcience  of  a  pilot,  and  mailer  of  a  ihip  ;  if 
the  velfel  be  large  and  draw  much  Water, 
great  attention  will  be  necelfary  to  keep 
clear  of  the  banks  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  fmall,  the  fame  banks  afford  a  fare  afy- 
lum,  where  it  may  brave  the  large!!  and 
floutelf  veffels,  which  dare  not  follow  it 
here. 

BANKER,  one  who  traffics  and  nego- 
ciates  in  money  ;  who  receives  and  remits 
money  from  place  to  place,  by  commiffioh 
from  correfpondents,  or  by  means  of  bills 
or  letters  of  exchange.  On  account  of 
fome  liberties  which  bankers  have  taken, 
of  rilking  in  Exchange- Ally,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  thofe  who  have  depofited  caih  with 
them,  the  public  have  not  that  confidence 
jn  them  they  lately  had  j  it  being  cufto- 
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mary  now  for  merchants  to  lodge  their 
large  fums  in  the  bank,  and  only  to  keep 
their  running  calh  at  bankers. 

In  Italy,  the  trade  of  a  banker  does  not 
derogate  from  nobility  ;  which  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  moft  of  the  younger  Tons  of  the 
quality  apply  themfelves  to  that  employ¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  fupport  their  families. 
The  monied  goldfmiths,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  firft  acquired 
this  name. 

BANKING,  the  making  of  banks  t® 
oppofe  the  force  of  the  fea,  rivers,  _  ot 
the  like,  to  fecure  the  land  from  being 
over-flowed.  With  refpe<ft  to  the  water 
which  is  to  be  kept  out,  this  is  called 
banking  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  land,  which 
is  thereby  to  be  defended,  imbanking. 

BANKING,  in  a  falt-work,  the  failing 
a  fence  againll  the  fea,  whereby  its  wa¬ 
ters  may  be  kept  out,  excepting  fo  much 
as  is  necelfary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
fait. 

BANKRUPT,  a  perfon  that  by  trad¬ 
ing  hath  gotten  other  perlons  goods  into 
his  or  her  hands,  and  concealeth  him- 
felf  from  his  creditors.  It  is  not  buying 
or  felling  of  lands,  but  of  perfonal  things, 
that  will  make  a  perfon  liable  to  be  a 
bankrupt  ;  nor  is  it  buying  only,  but 
both.  Every  one  that  gets  his  livelihood 
by  buying  and  felling  in  trade,  may  come 
under  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  upon  his 
failing  ;  but  adventurers  in  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  members  of  the  bank  ©f 
England,  or  of  the  South-Sea  company, 
ihall  not  be  adjudged  bankrupts,  in  refpeft 
of  their  ftock  :  alfo  no  perfon  concerned 
as  receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  &c.  Ihall 
be  a  bankrupt.  If  a  merchant  gives  over 
trade,  and  fome  years  after  becomes  not 
folvent  for  money  owed  while  a  merchant, 
he  is  a  bankrupt  ;  but  if  for  new  debts 
continued  on  new  fecurity,  it  is  otherwife. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  failure,  ab- 
fconding,  and  relinquiihing  of  traffic  in 
a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  other  trader. 
See  Bankrupt. 

BANN,  or  BAN,  Bannum ,  or  Ban- 
nusy  in  the  feudal  law,  a  lolemn  pro¬ 
clamation  or  publication  of  any  thing. 
Hence  the  culfom  of  alking,  or  bans,  be¬ 
fore  marriage. 

BANN  of  the  Empire ,  an  imperial 
profeription,  feeing  a  judicial  puniihment, 
wherewith  fuch  as  are  accelfary  to  dif- 
turbing  the  public  peace,  are  judged  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  immunities  and  protection 
of  the  empire,  and  are  out-lawcd  or  ba- 
nilhed,  &c. 

BANNER,  a  fquare  flag,  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftandard  belonging  to  a  prince . 

BANNERET; 
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“BANNERET,  an  ancient  jSrcter  of , 
knigffis,  or  feudal  lords,  who  poifejfing 
feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vaflals  to  bat¬ 
tle  under  their  own  flag,  when  ium- 
moned  thereto  by  the  king.  This  order 
is  certainly  molt  honourable,  as  it  never 
was  conferred  but  upon  l'ome  heroic  action 
performed  in  the  field.  Anciently  there 
being  but  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and 
little,  the  hr  ft  were  called  bannerets,  the 
fecond  batchelors  ;  the  firft  compofed  the 
upper,  and  the  fecond  the  middle  nobi¬ 
lity. 

*  BANOCKBURN,  Battle  of,  June 
25,  1314,  where  Edward  II.  was  defeated 
bv  Robert  de  Brus*  Edward  II.  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  Scots  had 
made  irruptions  into  England,  where  they 
burned  Hexham,  and  feveral  towns,  and 
not  only  laid  the  country  under  contri¬ 
butions,  but  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
purehafe  a  truce,  on  condition  that  they 
ihoulcl  not  for  the  future  oppofe  the  Scots 
at  anv  time  in  their  invasions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  "  The  king  was  no  fooner  apprized 
of  thefe  tranlactions,  than  he  iffued  or¬ 
ders  to  the  cinque  ports,  and  maratime 
powers  to  equip  their  fleet,  and  be  at  Ber¬ 
wick  on  the  day  of  rendezvous*  He  lent 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  as  guardian  of 
Scotland,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy  in  the  northern  countries  :  he 
wrote’’  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter  to  raife  the 
Irilh  chieftains,  with  their  vaffals,  and 
bring  them  to  his  afliftance  :  he  ordered 
new  levies  to  be  made  in  Yorkshire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  aifembled 
fuch  an  army  as  England 'had  never  brought 
into  the  field  upon  any  former  occafion. 
The  king  having  kept  hi.s  Eafter  at  Ely, 
fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Berwick,  which  he  reached 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  As  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  furrender  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  began  his  march  immediately 
for  the  relief  of  that  fortrefs  ;  and  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  fighting  men,  attended  by  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  waggons  and  camp 
followers,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Whole  face  of 
the  country.  They  marched  without  or¬ 
der,  as  to  an  a Eured  victory,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  van- 
qu.ihed.  They  were  fuffered  to  advance 
without  moleftation  from  Robert  de  Brus, 
\vho  had  refolved  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  and 
for  that  purpoie  occupied  an  advatageous 
poft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling, 
where  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  attacked 
by  the  Englilh.  His  army  conlifted  of 
thirty  thoufand  cho fen  men,  trained  up 
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to  war  and  hardfhip  under  his  own  eye 
and  example,  who  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die  in  defence  of  their  king 
and-  country.  With  thefe  he  took  poft  on 
a  piece  of  ground  bounded  on  one  fide 
by  a  morafs,  and  on  the  other  by  an  in- 
accelhble  mountain  ;  fo  that  his  flanks 
could  not  be  attacked  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  A  rivulet  called’  Bannockburn 
ran  in  his  front  ;  and  this  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  almoft  impaffible,  by  digging  holes 
in  the  bed  of  the  channel,  in  which  he 
fixed  iharpened  flakes  for  the  deftrudlion 
of  the  Englilh  horfe.  Large  pits  were 
likewife  made  between  this  rivulet  and 
his  camp,  provided  with  the  fame  mftru- 
ments  of  anoyance,  and  artfully  covered 
with  turf  and"  boughs  to  deceive  the  ag- 
greffors.  As  the  van  of  Edward’s  army- 
approached  Stirling  under  command  of  the 
earls  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  Henry 
de  Bohun,  perceiving  a  body  of  Scots  at 
the  fide  of  a- wood,  advanced  againft  them 
with  his  Welib  followers,  and  was  drawn 
into  an  ambufh  by  Robert  de  Brus,  who 
fallied  in  perfon  upon  them  from  a 
thicket,  and  riding  up  to  Bohun  cleft 
his-fkull  with  a  battle-axe.  The  Englilh 
being  reinforced  by  their  rear,  a  lharp 
difpute  enfued,  in  which  the  earl  of  Glou¬ 
cefter  was  difmounted,  and  the  lord  Clif¬ 
ford  repulfed  with  confiderable  damage. 
As  frelh  fupplies  of  men  arrived  from 
J  both  armies,  in  all  probability  this  con¬ 
flict  would  have  ended  in  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  had  not  night  parted  the 
combatants.  The  foldiers  lay  upon  their 
arms,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  horfes, 
were  fo  fatigued  with  their  march,  and 
the  want  of  repofe,  that  the  moft  experienced 
officers  in  the  army  prqpofed  to  defer  the 
attack  until  the  people  Ihoulcl  be  refreihed. 
This  advice  was  rejected  by  the  young 
nobility,  who  were  eager  to  lignalize  their 
courage  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  *  The 
troops  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle  ;  the  wings,  conlifting  of 
cavalry,  being  commanded  by  the  earls 
of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford  ;  and  the 
king  in  perfon  taking  his  ftation  in  the 
centre.  Robert  de  Brus  formed  his  army 
into  three  lines,  and  a  body  of  reierve, 
which  was  commanded  by  Douglas  and 
the  lord  high  fteward  of  Scotland.  As  he 
had  little  confidence  in  his  horfe,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  troopers  to  difmonnt  :  he  placed 
his  brother  Edward  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing,  Randolph  conduced  the  left, 
and  he  himfelf  commanded  the  main  bo¬ 
dy.  When  the  Englilh  army'  was  oa 
1  i  the. 
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the  point  of  charging,  a  diipute  arofe 
auout  the  poll  of  honour,  between  the 
earls  of  Glouceller  and  Hereford  ;  and 
the  former,  impatient  of  controul,  ad¬ 
vanced  immec'ately  to  the  charge  with 
great  impetuofity.  But  their  career  was 
boon  Hopped  by  the  hidden  pits  and 
trenches,  into  which  the  horjfes  tumbled 
headlong,  and  were  flaked  in  a  miferable 
manner.  This  unforefeen  d Haller  produced 
the  utmoft:  confulion  ;  and  the  Scots  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  their  iliforder,  fell  up¬ 
on  them  IwoYd  in  hand,  with  inch  fury 
that  the  greateil  part  of  th  m  were  cut  in 
pieces.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter’s  horfe 
he  mg  killed,  he  fell  to  the  giound,  where 
he  was  immediately  trodden  to  death  ; 
and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentain  feeing  him 
fall,  iprung  forward  to  his  refeue  :  but 
that  gallant  officer  was  (lain,  together 
with  Robert  de  Clifford,  Payen  de  Tibe- 
tot,  and  William  Marefchall.  \\  hile 
this  havock  was  making  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  cavalry,  the  Englilh  archers  ad¬ 
vanced  again  ft  the  right  wing  of  ihe  ene¬ 
my,  and  sailed  them  lb  effectually  with 
their  arrows  that  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  giving'  ground,  when  Douglas 
and  the  Steward,  making  a  wheel  with 
their  body  of  relervfc,  fell  upon  the  Hanks 
of  the  Englilh,  and  routed  them  with 
great  {laughter.  Mean  while  the  centre, 
commanded  by  Edward,  moved  on  again  fl: 
the  main  body  of  the  Scots,  and  met 
with  a  very  warm  reception  from  Robert 
He  Brus,  who  fought  in  the  lront  of  the 
line  with  unequalled  valour.  The; 
Englilh  were  already  difpirited  by 
the  deffruclion  of  their  wings,  and  the 
lot’s  of  their  hraveft  officers,  when  the 
boys,  and  other  followers  of  the  Scottilh 
camp,  who  viewed  the  battle  from  a 
neighbouring  hill,  perceiving  the  fuccefs 
of  Douglas  and  the  Steward,  began  to 
fhout  aloud,  and  run  towards  the  held 
for  the  fake  of  plunder.  The  Englilh, 
Hartlcd  at  their  acclamations,  and  feeing 
fuch  a  multitude  in  motion,  imagined 
they  were  fuccours  coming  to  reinforce 
the  enemy';  and  on  this  iuppohtion  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  flight  with  the  ntmoft 
precipitation-  Thofe  who  attended  the 
king  hurried  him  off  the  field  towards 
the  caffle  of  Stirling,  into  which,  how¬ 
ever  the  governor  would  not  give  him  ad¬ 
mittance,  becaufe  he  was  obliged  by  his 
capitulation  to  lurrender  the  caitle  to  the 
viiflor  ;  l'o  that  Edward  fled  to  Dunbar, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Pa¬ 
trick  earl  of  Marche,  who  had  been  al¬ 
ways  a  faithful  adherent  to  his  family. 
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Meanwhile  confulion,  rout,  and  confer-* 
nation,  prevailed  among  the  Englilh 
forces  ;  and  victory  declared  for  the  Scot¬ 
tilh  king,  who  improved  it  to  the  belt 
advantage.  A  great  number  of  his  ene- 
mies  were  flam  upon  the  lpot,  as  well  as 
in  the  puiTuit  ;  and  few  or  none  would 
have  eft. aped,  had  not  1ns  foldiers  been  lo 
intent  upon  the  booty,  which  is  laid  to 
have  amounted  in  value  to  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  The  earl  ol  Hereford, 
with  John  Giflard,  John  de  Wilyngton, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  the  lords  Mounther- 
mer,  Percy,  Nevil,  Scroope,  Lucy,  Ac¬ 
ton,  Latimer,  Segrave,  Berkley,  Beau- 
camp,  and  other  barons,  to  the  number 
of  five  and  twenty,  were  taken  prifoners, 
together  with  a  great  multitude  of  ban¬ 
nerets  and  knights.  The  number  of  the 
ilain  amounted  to  about  {even  hundred 
lords,  knights,  and  tftquires,  and  twenty 
thoufand  common  foldiers.  Nor  was 
the  victory  purchafed  without  hloodlhead 
on  the  fide  of  Brus,  who  loft:  above  four 
thoufand  of  his  heft:  men  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Douglas  was  detached  with  four 
hundred  cavalry  to  purine  Edward,  who 
with  great  difficulty,  reached  the  caftle  of 
Dunbar,  in  fuch  trepidation,  that  he  made 
a  vow  to  found  a  liouie  in  Oxford  for 
four  and  twenty  Carmelite  divines,  in 
cafe  he  iliould  efcape  the  danger  by  which 
he  was  encompafled.  As  his  purfuers  Hill 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would 
not  venture  to  prolecute  his  journey  by 
land  ;  hut  embarked  on  board -of  a  fmall 
veflel,  in  which  lie  was  tranfported  to 
Berwick,  where  he  thought  himfelf  fe- 
cure.  Robert  de  Brus  treated  the  prifo¬ 
ners  with  great  humanity.  He  exprefled 
unfeigned  furrow  for  the  death  of  Sir 
Giles  de  Argentein,  to  whole  worth  he 
was  no  ftranger.  The  bodies  of  Glou- 
ceftcr  and  lord  Clifford  ivere  fent  to  the 
king  of  England  :  the  lord  Mounther- 
mer,  as  the  ancient  friend  of  Brus,  was 
difmiffi'd  without  ranl’om  ;  the  {lain  were 
decently  interred,  the  wounded  carefully 
attended  ;  and  the  prifoners  allured  of  li¬ 
berty  as  ioon.as  a  reafonablc  cartel  could 
he  eftablilhed.  Robert’s  moderation  was 
altogether  admirable.  Inffead  of  proie- 
cuting  this  victory  by  mdrehing  into 
England,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was 
filled  with  terror  and  eotifternation,  he 
nmpofed  reafoaable  conditions  of  peace  to 
Edward;  ;  and  commilfloncrs  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  both  princes  to  treat  of  an  ac- 
accoitmipdation.  The  conferences  were 
opened  at  Durham  ;  hut  the  Scottilh  de¬ 
puties  infilling,  as  a  preliminary,  upon 
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tfie  king’s  recognizing  the  title  of  Bros, 
and  the  independance  of  the  Scoitiih 
crown,  Edward  refuted  to  hear  upon 
inch  terms,  and  th.e  negociatioa  proved 
ineffectual. 

BANQUET,  in  the  manege,  that 
fmall  part  oi  the  branch  of  a  bridle  that 
is  under  the  eve. 

BANQUET,  or  BANQUETTE,  in 
fortiticat'.oa,  a  little  foot-bunk,  or  ele¬ 
vation  of.  earth,  forming  a  path,  which 
runs  along  the  inlide  of  a  parapet,  upon 
which  the  mufketeers  get  up  in  order  to 
difcover  the  counter/carp,  or  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  moat,  or  in  the  coverte 
wav.  y 

BANTAM-WORK,  a  kind  of  Indian 
painting,  and  carving  .on  wood,  rcfemb- 
ling  Japan  work,  only  decorated  with  a 
great  variety  of  gaudy  colours.  Bantam- 
work  is  of  lei’s  value  among  the  con- 
noifleurs,  though  fometimes  preferred,  by 
the  unikilful,  to  the  true .  Japan-work. 
.Formerly  it  was  in  more  ufe  and  eifeem 
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than  at  prefeiit,  and  the  imitation  of  it 
much  pradtifed  by  our  japan  ners.  There 
are  two  forts  of  Bantan,  as  well  as  of 
Japan-work as,  in  the  latter,  fome 
are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  black,  and 
others  high  and  emboffed  :  fo,  in  Ban¬ 
tam-work,  fome  are  flat  and  others  in¬ 
cut,  or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  we  And 
in  many  large  l'creens  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  Japan  artiftsy  work 
chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
thole  of  Bantam  generally  in  colours, 
with  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  gold  here  and 
there  :  for  the  flat  Bantam-work  is  done  in 
colours,  mixed  with  gum-water,  proper 
for  the  thing  defigned  to  be  imitated. 

BAPTISM,  in  theology,  a  l'acrament 
whereby  a  perfon  is  admitted  into  the 
Chriftian  church.  Grotius  imagines  the 
rite  of  baptifm  had  its  original  from  the 
time  or  the  deluge  ;  immediately  after 
which  he  thinks  it  was  initituted  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  world  having  been  purged  by 
water.  Some  learned  men  think  it  was 
added  to  circumciflon,  foon  after  the 
Samaritan  fchilm,.  as  a  mark  of  di_ 
function  .to  the  orthodox  Jews.  Spen_ 
cer,  who  is  fond  of  deriving  the  rkes 
of  the  Jew i fli  religion  from  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Pagans,  lays  it  down  as 
a  probable  fuppo-fition,  that  the  Jews  re¬ 
ceived  the  baptifm  of  profelvtes  from  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  were  wont  to 
prepare  candidates  for  the  more  facred 
functions  of  their  religion  by  a  folemn  ab¬ 
lution  ;  that,  by  this  affinity  of  facred 
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rites,  thev  might  draw  the  Gentiles  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  the  profelvtes 
jin  gaining  of  whom  they  were  extremely 
diligent)  might  the  more  eafily  comply 
with  the  tranlition  from  Gentilifm  to  ]u~ 
daiim.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  unfler  this 
head  of  Jewifli  baptifm,  that  the  •profe- 
lyte  was  not  to  be  baptiled,  till  the  wound 
of  circumciflon  was  ]  erfeCUv  healed; 
that  then  the-  ceremony  was  performed 
by  plunging  him  into- fome  large,  natural, 
receptacle  of  water  ;  and  that  baptifm- 
was  never  after  repeated  in  the  lame  per¬ 
fon,  or  in  nnv  of  his  pollerity,  who  de¬ 
rived  their  legtj  purity  from  the  baptifm' 
of  their  a-nceitor.  In  the  primitive  Chril- 
tian  church,  the  office  of  baptifing  was 
veiled  principally  in  the  biihops,  and- 
pci  ells,  or  pallors  of  the  relpeCtive  pa- 
rilhes  :  but,  with  the  con lent  of  the  bi- 
Ihop,  it  was  allowed  to  the  deacons,  and, 
in  cafes  of  necessity,  even  to  lavmen  to 
baptize  but,  never,  under  any  neceliity 
whatever,,  was  it  permitted  to  women  to 
perform  this  office.  Nor  was  it  enough, 
that  baptiim  was  conferred  by  a  perfon, 
called  to  the  miniftry,  unlefs  he  was  alio 
arthodox  i u-  the  faith.  This  became  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  bullle  in  the  church  ;  and 
hence  arole  the  famous  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  Cyprijn,  and  Stephen  bilhop  of 
Rome,  Concerning  the  re-baptizing  thole 
who  had  been  baptifed  by  heretics,  Cy¬ 
prian  afferting  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
baptil'ed,.  and  Stephen  maintaining  the 
contrary  opinion. 

The  perfbns-  baptifed  were  either  in¬ 
fants,  ,  or  adults.  To  prove  that  infants 
were  admitted  to  the  l'acrament  ■  of  bap¬ 
tiim,  we  need  only  ufe  this  argument  ; 
none  were  admitted  to  the  eucharift  till1 
they  had  received  baptiim  :  but  in  the 
primitive  church,  children  received  the 
l’acrament  oi  the  Lord’s-fupper,,  as-  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  Cyprian  relates  concern¬ 
ing  a  fucking  chiid,  who  fo  violently  re¬ 
filled  to  tall c  the-  l’acramental  wine,  that' 
the  deacon  was  obliged  forcibly  to  open 
her  lips,  and  pour  it  down  her  throat. 
We  might  add  the  teftimonies  of  Ii ehxns 
and  Cyprian  ;  hut  it  will  be  fufficibnt  to 
mention  the  determination  of  an  African 
lvnod,  held  A.  D.  254,  at  which  were 
prefent  lixtv-lix  billiops,  who  unanimoully 
decreed,  that  the. baptifm  of  children  was 
not  to  be  deferred  long,  but  that  the  grace 
of  God,  or  baptifm,  Ihould  be  given  to 
all,  and  molt  efpecially  unto  infants.  As 
r«r  the  time,  or  feafon,  at  which  bap¬ 
tiim,  was  ulffially  adminiitred,..  we  find- 
I  i  i  it 
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it  to  have  bceto  reftrained  to  the  two  fo- 
lemn  foftivals  of  the  year;  Eafter  and 
Whitfun  ide  :  but  it  is  to  be  oblerved.  that 
theje  hated  returns  of  the  time  of  baptilm 
related  only  to  perfons  in  health  :  in  other 
cafes,  fuch  as  lickntfs,  or  any  preftfog' ne- 
ceffity,  the  time  of  baptilm  was  regulated 
by  occafion  and  opportunity.  • 

The  place  of  baptilm  was  at  firft  unli¬ 
mited  ;  being  fome  pond  ©r  lake,  fome 
fpring  or  river,  but  always  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  place  of  public  worlhip.  After¬ 
wards  they  had  their  baptifteries,  or,  as 
we. call  them,  fonts,  built  at  firft  near  the 
church,  then  m  the  church-porch,  and  at 
laft  in  the  church  it  if  If.  There  were  ma¬ 
ny  in  thole  days  who  were  delirous  to  be 
baptifed  in  the  river  Jordan,  out  of  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  place  where  our  Saviour  him¬ 
self  had  been  baptifed. 

The  perfon  to  be  baptifed,  if  an  adult, 
was  firft  examined  fiv  the  biihop,  or  In- 
ciattng  pneft,  who  put  fome  ntieltipns  to 
him  ;  firft,  whether  he  abjured  the  devil 
and  all  his  works ;  lecondly,  whether  he 
gave  a  firm  afient  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chrillian  faith  :  to  both  which  he  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative.  Whether  the 
ufe  of  lponfors  was  as  old  as  the  A po files 
days,  is  uncertain  :  perhaps  it  tvas  not, 
fince  Jullin  Martyr,  fpeaking  of  the  me¬ 
thod  and  form  of  baptilm,  fays  not  a  woKl 
of  them. 

BAPTISMAL,  belonging  or  refilling 
to  baptifm  ;  as  b apt i final  vow,  fonts,  pre- 
fents,  &c.  • 

BAPTISTS,  in  church  hiftorv,  the 
name  by  which  the  anabaptilts  love  to  dil- 
tinguilh  themielves. 

BAPTISTERY,  the  place  in  which 
the  ceremony  of  baptiftn  was  anciently 
performed.  The  baptifteries  were  very 
large  and  capacious,  hecaufe  the  ftated 
times  pf  baptilm  returning  but  feldpm, 
there  were  ufnallv  great  multitudes  to  be 
bammed  at  the  fame  time.  Anciently  there 

a  *  j 

was  but  one  baptiftery  in  a  city,  and  that 
at  the  biihop' s  church.  At  Piia,  Bonotiia, 
Orvieto,  Parma,  and  even  at  Florence  it- 
fielf,  they  are  laid  to  have  fo.it  one  baptifte- 
vy  and  font  for  the  whole  city  at  this  day. 
In  length  of  time,  baptifteries  were  let  up 
in  country  paciihes,  with  the  fpeciai  al¬ 
lowance  however  of  the  biihop. 

BAR,  in  a  general  fenfc,  a  flender 
piece  of  wood  ox  iron  for  keeping  things 
clofe  together. 

BAR,  in  courts  of  juftice,  an  inclo- 
fc "e,  where  the  counfel  are  placed,  to  plead 
faults.  It  is  alio  applied  to  the  benches 
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where  the  lawyers  or  advocates  are  feated,' 
bccaufe  anciently  there  was  a  bar  to  lepa- 
rate  the  pleaders  from  the  attorneys  and 
ethers.  Hence  our  lawyers,  who  are  called 
to  the  bar,  or  licenfed  to  plead,  are  termed 
barriftgrs. 

BAR,  in  law,  plea  of  a  defendant  which 
is  laid  to  be  fufikient  to  deftroy  the  plain-* 
tifl’s  action. 

BAR,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  refem- 
bliug  the  fel's,  but  much  Imaller.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  fefs  only  in  its  narrow  nets. 
The  fel's  is  alfo  confined  to  a  tingle  place, 
whereas  the  bar  may  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  Ihield, 

BAR,  in  horfemanlhip,  the  higheft 
>  part  of  a  horfe’s  mouth,  between  the 
grinders  and  tuihes. 

!  O 

BAR,  in  rnufic,  a  frroke  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicularly  acrofs  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mu- 
lic,  including,  between  every  two  bars,  a 
certain  quantity,  or  meafureof  time,  which 
is  different,  according  as  the  muiic  is  ei¬ 
ther  triple  or  common.  In  the  former 
the  meal'ure  of  three  cro*  chcts  is  included, 
in  the  latter  four.  The  principal  ufe  ct 
bars  is  to  regulate  the  beating  of  time. 

BAR,  in  hydrography,  a  bank  of  land, 
gravel,  See.  lying  before  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  harbour,  Sec.  which  obfirikls  the 
palfage,  and  lometimes  prevents  the  na¬ 
vigation. 

BAR-SHOT.  See  Shot, 

BARACKS.  See  Barracks. 

BARARIPTON,  among  logicians,  the 
firft  indirect  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 
fvRogifm. 

BARB  AC  AN,  or  Barbicak,  the 
outer  wall,  or  exterior  defence  of  a  city  or 
j  fort  refs. 

BARBACAN  is  alfo  a  fort  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  bridge,  or  in  the  out-let  of  a 
city,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers. 
It  alfo  denotes  an  aperture  made  in  the. 
walls  of  a  fortrefs,  to  fire  through  upon 
the  enemy. 

BARBACAN,  in  architecture,  a  canal 
or  opening  left  in  the  wall,  to  give  room  for 
the  water  to  run  in  and  out,  when  build¬ 
ings  are  erected  in  places  liable  to  be  over 

flowed,  See. 

•■v  BARBADOES,an  iftand,  the  ea  ft  er¬ 
ror  >ff  of  the  windward  iflands  of  North 
America.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty-two  in  foeadth.  The  air  is 
very  hot,  and  would  be  much  more  fo, 
were  it  not  for  the  trade-wind,  which  con- 
llantly  blows  from  the  eaft,  except  there 
chance  to  be  a  hgrricane  in  July  and  Au- 
guft :  but  this  they  are  not  much  fubjeCft 
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to.  It  is  a  plain  country,  and  the  land 
was  very  fertile,  but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
length  of  time  ihould  begin  to  wear  it  out 
for  want  of  manure.  The  tie-ids  are  al¬ 
ways  green.  The  itland  produces  lugars, 
indigo,  cotton -wool,  ginger,  and  rum. 
Their  fruits  are  oranges,  ananas,  orpine 
apples,  citrons,  limes,  guavas,  plantains, 
fee.  It  alio  produces  a  kind  of  petrolseum 
called  Barbadoes  tar,  which  rifes  out  of 
the  eardi,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine. 
Barbadoes  has  about  twenty  thouiand 
white  inhabitants,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
faitd  negroes.  They  receive  molt  of  their 
corn,  cattle,  fieih,  and  falted  tilb,  from 
the  northern  colonies,  and  their  clothes  and 
furniture  from  England.  There  are  but 
■lew  trees  in  this  llland.  The  capital  is 
Bridge-Town. 

BARBARA,  in  logic,  is  a  name  given 
b,'  the  fchoulmen  to  the  fir  11  mode  of  the 
firft  figure  ot  lyllogyfms. 

BARBARISM,  in  grammar,  an  of¬ 
fence  again ll  the  purity  of  llyle  or  lan¬ 
guage  ;  ora  coarfe  expreffion,  not  u  led  by 
polite  authors.  - 

*  BARBARY,  a  large  country  of  A- 
frica,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
fouth  by  Mount  Alas,  and  the  Defert  of 
Barca,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  It  is  about  two  thou  fan  d 
miles  long,  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
broad,  in  fomejrarts.  It  is  litrrated  be¬ 
tween  feven  and  forty-four  degrees  ot  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  twenty-five  and  thirty-feven 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  country,  is  the 
fineft  in  the  north  part  of  Africa,  lor  the 
foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  all  the  fruits 
which  grow  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  It  alio  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  dates,  Indian  corn,  and  cot¬ 
ton.  The  iheep  have  large  tails,  generally 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds  each.  Their 
horfes,  called  Barbs,  are  greatly  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  ftrength.  They  have 
a  great  number  of  camels,  and  fome  ele¬ 
phants  ;  all'o  lions,  leopards,  tygers,  pan¬ 
thers,  buffaloes,  and  monkies.  They  ex¬ 
port  barbs,  cotton,  and  linen  cloth,  corn, 
dried  fruit,  figs,  ratlins,  dates,  Turky 
and  Morocco  leather,  and  coral.  '1  he 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ghir,  the  Ziz,  and 
the  Dras.  The  chief  mountains  are  the 
Atlas,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  or  Weftern  Ocean,  and  ryns  parallel 
to  the  coalf  at  fome  di Haney,  the  whole 
length  of  Barbary.  Barbarv  is  divided 
into  lour  ftates,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  which  lie  along  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  and  the  Ocean,  from  weft 
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to  caft.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Bar¬ 
bary  are  the  Moors,  who  dwell  chiefly 
m  Morocco  and  about  Mount  Atlas.  In 
the  firft  century  after  Mahommed,  the 
Arabs  over-ran  all  Barbary,  and  now  in¬ 
habit  the  plains.  Another  fort  of  inha¬ 
bitants  are  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  centurv,  made  them  (elves  mafters 
ol  the  coafts  and  towns  of  Algiers,  Tu¬ 
nis,  and  Tripoli.  The  languages  fpoken 
here  are  the  Mooriih  ;  the  Arabic  fpoken 
by  the  Arabs  ;  the  Turkiih  by  the  Turks  ; 
the  Gemic,  or  Lingua  Franca,  is  fpoken 
on  the  coafts.  Morocco  has  princes  of 
its  own,  of  the  race  of  Mahommed  ; 
hence  they  arc  called  iharif,  or  noble,  and 
they  prefix  the  title  of  muley  to  their 
name  :  we  call  them  emperors.  Algiers 
is  governed  by  a  prince  called  the  dey, 
under  whom  each  of  the  provinces  is 
governed  by  a  bev,  which  is  the  title  of 
the  fove re iV ns  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 
Thefe  laft  three  may  be  laid  to  be  re¬ 
publics  ot  (oldiers,  under  the  government 
of  the  Turks. 

BARBARY  (the  defart  of)  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Barbary,  on  thb 
eaft  by  part  of  Egypt  and-  Nubia,  on  the 
fduth  by  Negroland  and  Guinea,  and  on. 
the  weft  by  the  Weftern  Ocean.  It  is 
ieated  between  thirty  minutes,  and  forty- 
five  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  longitude, 
and  between  fifteen  and  twenty-feyen  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  ;  it  is  two  thouiand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
broad  from  north  to  fouth  in  fome  parts- 
This  defart  is  barren,  fandy,  and  hot,  but 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  natives,  though 
the  caravans  are  often  reduced  to  great  ex¬ 
tremities  in  crofting  this  country  to  and 
from  Negroland.  There  are  few  rivers  or 
mountains  of  note  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
are  the  mountains  along  the  iea-coaft,  and 
the  river  St.  Antony,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean  to  the  fouth  of  cape  Blanco.  The 
country  is  divided  into  five  parts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  tribes  that  inhabit  it, 
Sanhaga,.  Swenziga,  Twarga,  Lamptun, 
Berdoa,  and  Levata,  lie  one  after  another 
from  weft  to  caft.  The  people  have  na 
rule  nor  .legal  form  of  government ;  their 
drefs  is  a  piece  of  coarle  cloth,  which  covers 
a  lmall  part  of  their  bodies;  they  have  a 
final  1  turban  of  black  cloth  on  their  heads, 
and  their  principal  men  wear  a  ftiort  gown 
of  blue  cotton,  which  reaches  down  to  their 
knees,  with  wide  lleeves  ;  they  ride  on 
dromedaries  or  camels,  between  the  two 
holies,  or  between  the  bols  and  the  neck  ; 
they  ufc  no  ftirrups  nor  fpurs,  but  prick 
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tVie  be  aft:  with  a  goad  ;  the  dromedaries 
ufed  for  riding  have  the  griftles  of  their 
notes  bored,  through  which  they  run  a 
leathern  ftrap,  and-ufe  it  1  ahead  of  a  bri¬ 
dle.  In  Head  of  beds,  they  have  mats 
made'of  reeds  and  canes  ;  and  their  tents 
are  of  cloth  made  with  c^mel’s-hair,  or 
fibres  of  the  date-tree  ;  they  have  no  bread, 
nor  any  kind  of  grain,  but  are  nouriihed 
chiefly’with  cameFs-milk  in  the  morning; 
and  at  night  they  eat  fleth,  when  they 
can  get  it  boiled  in  milk  ;  they  have  no 
plates,  trenchers,  knives,  nor  forks,  but 
take  a  piece  in  their  hand,  and  eat  it  like 
a  piece  of  bread ;  they  eat  the  broth  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands  inftead  of  fpoon's  ; 
while  they  have  milk,  they  can  ihift  with¬ 
out  water,  which  they  lb  me  tiroes  do- for 
feveral  weeks  together,  when  water  is 
hard  to  come  at  ;  the  camels  alio  live 
without  water,  when  they  have  no  grals 
to  reed  on.  The  men  ipend  there  whole 
time  in  hunting  and  robbing,  and  ftay 
but  a  few  days  in  a  place,  that  is,  while 
the  grabs  lafls. 

BARBE,  a  name  ufually  given  to  a 
Barbary  horfe. 

BARBE,  in  the  m’litary  art,  a  term 
applied  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  To  fire 
in  bar  re  r;  to  fire  over  the  parapet,  in  Head 
ef  firing  through  the  embralures.  The 
parapet  mufr  not  be  above  three  feet  and 
a  hair  high,  otherwile  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  fire  in  this  manner. 

BARBE,  among  our  anceftors,  the  ar¬ 
mour  of  a  knight’s  horfe. 

BARBEL,  Barbus,  a  river  filh,  fo 
called  from  its  having  a  barb  or  beard  un¬ 
der  its  nof’. 

BARBERY,  :n  botany;  fee  BarbkrIs. 

BARKLES,  or  BARBS,  in  farriery, 
fmall  excrelences  under  the  tongue,  and 
which  may  be  dif.overed  by  drawing  it 
afiae,  and  "cured  by  cutting  them  clofe  ofi, 
amf  wafhing  the  part  with  brandy,  or  lalt 
and  water. 

BARCA  LAO,  a  fpecies  of  cod  caught 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  South-fea,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  coalt  of  the  illand  of  Juan 
Fernandes. 

*  BARCELONA,  a  city  of  Spain, 
and  the  capita!  of  Catalonia.  It  is  lur- 
rou nded  with  a  good  brick-wall,  round 
which  is  another,  with  fourteen  baftions, 
horn-works,  ramparts,  and  ditches  ;  the 
ramparts  are  high,  bread,  and  fpacious, 
info  much  that  a  r  nundred  coaches  may  be 
fecn  every  evening  driving  thereon  for 
pleafure.  It  is  the  relidence  of  a /viceroy, 
is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  has  a  fine  univerfity,  a 
mint,  a  good  port,  and  is  adorned  with 
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handfome  buildings.  The  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  is 
large  and  handfome,  and  adorned  with  two 
high  towers,  the  church  of  the  \  irgin 
Mary,  the  palace  of  the  biihop,  that  of 
the  inquifition,  and  feveral  religious 
houfts  ;  add  to  thefe  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy  ;  the  arfenal,  which  contains 
arms  for  a  thouland  men  ;  the  exchange, 
where  the  merchants  meet  ;  the  terfana, 
where  thev  build  the  gallies  ;  the  palace 
where  the  nobility  of  the  country  meet, 
called  La  Cala  de  la  Deputation.  There 
are  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that 
of  St.  Michael,  into  whieh  all  the  great 
ftreets  run.  The  port  is  wide,  lpacious, 
deep,  and  fafe,  defended  on  the  one  fide 
by  a  great  mole,  and  on  the  other  fhel- 
tered  from  the  weft  wind  by  two  moun- 
tains,  that  advance  into  the  lea,  and  form 
a  kind  of  promontory  ;  the  mole  is  leven 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  with  a  quay, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  light-houfe,  and 
a  fmall  fort. 

Barcelona  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  on 
account  of  the  conveniency  of  its  har¬ 
bour.  The  inhabitants  are  diligent,  and 
eoually  fit  for  labour  and  trade  ;  they  are 
alfo  very  civil  to  ltrangcrs.  The  women 
are  well  fhaped,  and  as  handfome  as  any 
in  Spain. 

Barcelona  is  three  hundred  miles  eaft: 
from  Madrid,  one  hundred  and  forty  eaft: 
of  SaragoiTa,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
north-eaft  of  Valencia.  Long.  25.  E.. 
Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

BARD,  a  poet  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons,  who  fung  the  praifes 
of  heroes,  to  recommend  virtue,  and  com- 
pofe  the  diflentions  among  mankind. 
They  had  their  name  from  their  oftice  of 
chanting  hymns,  which  were  accompanied 
with  mufical  inftruments.,  and  confidered 
as  the  dictates  of  their  gods  ;  lo  that  it  is 
no  wonder  they  were  held  in  the  high  eft 
efteem. 

BARD  ANA  Major,  burdock  or  clot- 
bur,  in  botany,  a  biennial  plant,  common, 
by  road  fides,  fufficientlv  known  by  its 
fcaly  beads  or  burs.  Thefe  roots  are  ro- 
commended  as  mild  diuretics,  diaphore¬ 
tics,  and  fweeteners,  in  fcorbutic,  rheu¬ 
matic,  gouty,  and  venereal  diforders  ; 
and  are  fuppfed  to  be  of  fimilar  or  fupe- 
rior  virtue  to  china-root  and  larfaparilla, 
to  which,  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  they 
have  a  con  lick  table  refcmblance.  They 
are  u fed  eniefty,  asd  to  the  beft  advantage, 
in  the  form  of  a  decoction  :  two  ounces 
of  the  di  ed  root  are  boiled  in  three  pints 

of  water,  till  one  pint  is  wafted,  and  a 

p.ut 
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pint  or  more  of  the  {trained  liquor  taken 
Warm  every  day.  The  ex  r  uled  iuice  of 
the  leaves  has  been  fometimes  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quater  of  a  pint  or  more, 
in  the  lame  intentions. 

The  feeds  aifo  have  been  given,  in  dofes 
of  a  dram,  as  a  diuretic,  and  -as  an  ape¬ 
rient  in  diforders  of  the  bread'. 

BARGAIN,  in  commerce,  a  contract 
or  agreement  in  buying  and  idling,  Bar¬ 
gain  and  fale  in  law,  a  contract  made  of 
manors,  lands,  and  other  tilings,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  property  thereof  for  a  confi- 
dcration  in  money. 

BARGE,  a  kind  of  boat  of  ftate,  fur- 
nilbed  with  elegant  apartments,  canopies 
and  cuihions,  equipped  with  a  band  of 
rowers,  and  adorned  with  flags  and  drea¬ 
mers  :  they  are  generally  uied  for  pro- 
ceffions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  offi¬ 
cers' of  Hate,  or  magiHrates  of  great  cities: 
of  this  fort  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  the 
famous  galley  of  Cleopatra.  There  are 
Jikeivife  others  of  a  fmaller  kind  for  ad¬ 
mirals  and  captains  of  the  royal  navy, 
calculated  to  be  eafily  hoifted  into  and 
out  of  the  lliips  to  which  they  belong. 
Barges'  are  alio  flat-bottomed  veffels  of 
burthen  for  lading  and  difcharging  {hips, 
and  removing  their  cargoes  in  a  h about. 
See  Lighter,  Keel. 

BARGE-COUPLES,  in  architecture, 
a  beam  mortifed  into  another,  to  llrengthen 
i  the  building. 

BARILLA,  a  {pecies  of  pot-afh,  fome¬ 
times  called  ibda,  and  prepared  in  Spain 
from  a  plant  called  kali.  See  Kali. 

BARKING  of  Trees,  in  agriculture,  the 
taking  away  part  of  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  that  the  rain  and  fnow  water,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  mav  penetrate  further  in¬ 
to  them.  This  operation  is  generally 
performed  in  the  autumn. 

BARK,  Cortex ,  the  exterior  part  of 
trees.  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long 
ufed  in  tanning  leather,  and  thought  el- 
fential  to  that  operation  ;  but  a  different 
fubitance  has  been  lately  dilfovered,  which 
a  a  livers  the  purpofe  full  as  well,  and  may 
be  procurcq  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  we 
mean  oak  faw-duft,  or  the  chips  of  oak 
reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable  fecret 
was  lately  purchafcd  by  the  fociety  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  Sec.  See  Tan 
n  i  ^  c. . 

fe fits  BARK.  See  Quinquina. 

BARK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  general 
name  given  to  fmall  flilps  :  alfo  a  Ih'ip  of 
three  malls,  without  any  mizen-top  mall : 
likewife  a  name  to  diffiqguilh  a  veifel 
with  a  broad  llern,  without  any  figure  on 
fhe  prow  or  Hern. 
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BARKING  cf  Trees,  the  peeling  oi? 
the  rind  or  hark. 

It  is  neceliary,  in  our  climate,  to  per¬ 
form  this  operation  in  the  month  of  May; 
became,  at  that  feafon  only,  the  bark 
is,  by  the  great  quantity  of  fap,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  wood. 

B ARLE  V ,  Hordeum,  a  gramineous, 
frumentaccous  plant,  whofe  feeds  arc  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hulk  growing  in  a  fpike, 
and  the  grains  bearded. 

Cultivation  of  BARLEY.  Some  per- 
fons  low  barley  upon  land  where  wheat 
grew  the  former  year;  but,  when  this  is 
praCfifed,  the  ground  ihouid  be  ploughed 
the  beginning  of  October,  in  a  dry  time, 
laying  it  in  fmall  ridges,  that  the  froft 
may  mellow  it  the  better  ;  and  this  will 
improve  the  land  greatly  :  then,  in 
March,  the  ground  is  ploughed  again, 
and  laid  even,  where  it  is  not  very  wet  ; 
but  in  ftrong  wet  lands  the  ground  Ihouid 
be  laid  round,  and  the  furrows  made  deep 
to  receive  the  wet.  When  this  is  finilh- 
ed,  the  feed  Ihouid  be  town  with  a  broad 
call,  at  two  fowings  ;  the  firll  being  har¬ 
rowed  in  once,  the  fecohd  Ihouid  be  har¬ 
rowed  until  the  feed  is  buried.  The 
common  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bulhels 
to  an  acre. 

Farmers  in  general  fow  too  much  grata 
of  all  forts  on  their  land  ;  not  conlider- 
ing  that,  if  the  roots  of  corn  Hand  very 
dole  together,  there  will  not  be  room  for 
them  to  put  out  many  Hems  ;  fo  that 
frequently  there  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  ftalks  to  a  root ;  whereas,  if  the 
roots  were  farther  dillant,  there  might  ba 
ten,  twelve,  or  more.  We  have  counted 
upwards  of  feventy  Halks  of  barley  from 
one  root,  which  was  tranfplanted  in  a 
garden,  where  the  ground  was  l  ght  hut 
not  rich  :  and  are  latisfied,  by  ieveral 
experiments,  that,  where  barley  is  fown. 
early  upon  light  ground,  it  ihouid  not  be 
too  thick  ;  for,  if  it  is  rolled  two  or  three 
times  before  it  Halks,  the  roots,  by  being 
preffed,  will  {hoot  out  a  great  number 
of  llalks  ;  and  it  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
lodge  with  wet,  as  the  barley  which  is 
fown  thick  ;  fo  muff  confequentlv  be 
drawn  up  much  taller,  and  have  weaker 
llalks.  When  the  barley  is  fown,  the 
ground  Ihouid  be  rolled  after  the  firff 
ihower  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods,  and 
lay  the  earth  fmooth,  which  will  render 
it  better  to  mow,  and  caufe.the  earth  to 
lie  clofer  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  \vhicl\ 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it  m  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Where  barley  is  .  fown  upon  new 
broken  up-land,  it  is  ufual  to.  plough  ur> 
the  lapd  in  March  and  let  it  lie  fallow 
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until  June  ;  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed 
again,  and  fown  with  turnips,  which  are 
e  atm  by  iheep  in.  winter;  by  whole 
dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved  ;  and 
then  in  March  following  the  ground  is 
ploughed  again,  and  lown  with  barley  as 
before. 

Many  people  fow  clover  with  their 
barley  ;  and  lome  have  fown  the  lucern 
with  barley  ;  But  neither  of  thefe  me¬ 
thods  is  to  be  commended  ;  for,  where 
th  ere  is  a  good  crop  of  barley',  the  clover 
or  lucern  mult  he  lb  weak  as  not  to  pay 
for  flanding.  The  time  for  cutting  of 
barley  is  when  the  red  colour  of  the 
ears  is  off,  and  the  flraw  turns  yellow, 
and  the  ears  begin  to  hang  down.  In 
the  north  of  England  they  reap  their  bar¬ 
ley,  and  make  it  up  in  fheaves  ;  by 
which  method  they  c!o  not  lofe  near  lo 
much  corn  ;  and  it  is  alfo  more  handy 
to  ftack  :  but  this  method  cannot  fo  well 
be  prabtifed  where  there  are  many  weeds 
amongft  the  corn,  which  is  too  frequently 
the  cafe  in  the  rich  lands  near  London  ; 
therefore,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  bar- 
lev  muff  lie  on  the  lwarth  till  all  the 
weeds  are  dead  :  but,  as  it  is  apt  to 
ip  rout  in  wet  weather,  it  muff  be  lhook 
up,  and  turned  every  fair  day,  after  rain, 
to  prevent  it.  When  it  is  carried,  it 
ihould  be  thoroughly -dry  ;  otherwile,  if 
it  be  flacked  wet,  it  will  turn  mufty  ;  or 
if  too  green,  it  is  fubjedt  to  burn  in  the 
mow.  The  common  produce  of  barley' 
is  two  and  an  halt,  or  three,  quarters, 
on  an  acre  ;  but  fometimes  there  have 
been  known  four  quarters  on  an  acre. 

BARLEY-CORN,  the  lea  A  long- 
mcafure  known  in  England,  equal  to  one 
third  of  an  inch. 

BARNICLE,  or  foland  goofe,  in  na¬ 
tural  hiffory,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with  a 
black  beak,  which  is  much  inorter  than 
that  of  the  common  goofe.  It  is  common, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

BARNICLE,  a  fpecies  of  ffiell-fifb, 
often  found  flicking  to  the  bottoms  of  Blips, 
rocks,  &c. 

BARNICLES,  among  farriers,  an  in- 
ffrument  compofed  of  two  branches.  It 
is  put  upon  the  nole  ot  a  hone,  when  he 
will  not  otherwife  ffand  quiet  to  be  lhod, 
blooded,  or  dreffed. 

*  BARNSTAPLE,  a  corporation  and 
fea  port-town,  in  Devonlhire,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Friday7.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve 
burgeffes,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  is  a  neat  populous  town,  and 
is  feated  on  the  river  Taw,  between  hills, 
iu  the  form  of  a  femi-circle.  On  the 
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fouth  fide  there,  is  a  handfomc  flone  hr’dge* 
of  feventeen  arches,  and  on  the  north 
the  ruins  of  a  caftle.  It  is  thirty-nine 
miles  north  of  Exeter,  and  an  hundred  and 
ninety-four  well  of  London.  The  living 
is  a  dilcharged  vicarage  of  forty-fevert 
pounds  a  year.  Long.  4.5.W.  Lac,  51.15.N. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  the  fourth  mode 
of  the  fecond  figure  ol  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  lias  the  firfl  pro- 
pofition  umverfal  and  affirmative :  but  the 
fecond  and  third,  particular  and  negative; 
while  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in 
the  two  firfl  propofitions. 

BAROMETER,  an  inftrumentto  mca- 
fure  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
variations  that  happen  therein,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

As  the  air  is  an  heterogeneous  fluid,  it 
will  varyr  in  its  weight  as  its  component 
parts  are  different ;  and  alfo  according  to 
its  different  altitudes.  Few  bodies  are 
lighter  than  water,  which  is  alfo  very 
ealily  rarified  into  vapour.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  when  the  air  is  filled  with  aque¬ 
ous  particles  it  will  be  lighted’,  as  we  ge¬ 
nerally  find  it  is  in  moiff  rainy  weather  ; 
and  alfo  that  it  will  be  oftenerin  this  than 
in  a  heavier  ftate.  Some  inflrument  there¬ 
fore  is  neceffary  to  indicate  thefe  changes, 
and  fhew  the  weight  of  the  air  at  all  fea- 
lons ;  and  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner  : 

A  glafs  tube,  hermetically  foaled  at  one 
end,  is  to  be  filled  with  quicklilver,  well 
defecated  and  purged  of  its  air.  The  fin¬ 
gerbeing  then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in 
immediate  contract  with  the  mercury,  lo 
as  not  to  admit  the  leaff  particle  of  air,  the 
tube  is  inverted  and  carefully  immerfed, 
with  the  finger  on  the  open  end,  into  a 
bafon  of  the  fame  prepared  mercury ; 
then,  upon  removing  the  finger,  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  bafon  will  join  that  m  the 
tube  ;  and  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
latter  will  immediatelv  fubfide  to  a  certain 
pitch,  or  altitude,  provided  the  tube  be 
above  thirtv-one  inches  long# 

Let  A  B  (plate  IX.  jig.  1.)  be  fuch  a 
tube,  thirty-four  inches  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hermeti¬ 
cally  fea  led  at  A,  and  open  at  B  ;  let  C  D 
be  the  bafon  of  mercury,  into  which  the 
ube  is  immerfed  in  an  inverted  pofition  ; 
l  F,  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
bafon,  add  G  H,  that  in  the  tube.  Now 
it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive  that  if  this 
whole  apparatus  were  in  vacuo,  all  the 
mercury  in  the  rube  would,  as  foon  as  in¬ 
verted  and  the  finger  taken  away,  delcend 
into  the  bafon  ;  beeaufe  it  muff,  as  being 
a  hcary  body,  defeend  towards  the  center 
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of  the  earth,  till  it  meets  with  fuch  an 
obilacle  as  thebafon  to  obilrudt  its  motion, 
and  fupport  it.  But  lince  the  mercury 
docs  not  totally  fubfide  when  this  is  done 
in  the  open  air,  it  follows  that  the  column 
remaining  in  the  tube  mull  be  iufpcnded 
by  the  gravity  of  the  air  pr effing  on  the 
i'urface  of  the  mercurv  in  the  bafon.  And 
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lince  the  mercury  in  thebafon  is  in  cquili- 
brio  with  that  in  the  tube,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  and  the  weight  of  the  air  upon 
every  circular  area  of  the  lurface  of  the 
rftercury  in  the  bafon,  equal  to  the  orifice 
of  the  tube,  mult  be  equal :  confequently 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  in 
the  tube,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  air  of  the  lame  bafe,  and  whole 
altitude  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
co  ifequently  this  column  of  mercury  will 
always  ihew  the  gravity  of  the  air  bv  its 
rife  and  fall  in  the  tube,  and  indicate  the 
various  changes  that  happen  in  the  atmoi- 
phere. 

Since  this  fufpended  column  of  mer¬ 
cury  exactly  indicates  the  gravity  of  the 
air  at  all  times,  philofphers  have  watched 
its  various  fixations  with  the  greateft  atten¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  dil'coverthe  two  extremes 
of  the  air’s  gravity,  by  obferving  the  leait 
and  'greateft  altitude  of  this  mercurial 
column,  which  long  experience  has  at  la  ft 
ihewn  to  be  nearly  28  and  31  inches;  the 
mercury  very  rarely  falling  below  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  riling  above  the  latter :  whence 
29  inches  and  a  half, is  fixed  upon  as  the 
mean  altitude,  expreffing  the  mean  gravity 
of  the  air,  and  may  therefore  be  reprefent- 
ed  by  B  I  ;  let  the  greateft  altitude  be  B  I, 
and  the  leall  BK;  then  will  HI,  the 
diftance  between  them,  be  what  is  called 
the  ft  ale  of  variation. 

This  fcale  or  diftance  being  three  inches 
in  the_  perpendicular  tube;  and  it  being 
known  that  fluids  will  always  have  the 
fame  altitude  in  a  tube  of  any  form  or 
inclination  ;  various  artifts  have  contrived 
various  methods  to  increafe  the  motion  of 
the  mercurv,  bv  making  it  move  over  a 
large  i’pace  ;  and  thus  have  invented  leveral 
different  forts. of  barometers. 

That  which  is  next  the  upright  one,  is 
moll  elleemed,  is  called  the  diagonal  baro¬ 
meter,  and  is  reprefented  in  fig,  2.  where 
ABC  is  a  tube  hermetically  lealed  at  C, 
and  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  mercury  at 
A.  This  tube  is  perpendicular  as  from  A 
to  B,  where  the  lcaie  of  variation  begins  ; 
but  is  there  bent  into  the  form  BC,  mak¬ 
ing  an  acute  angle  F  BC.  This  part  BC 
-extends  to  the  higheft  limit  in  the  fcale 
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of  variation,  viz.  IC;  and  confequently 
while  the  mercury  riles  from  K  to  1,  in 
the  common  barometer,  it  will  move  in 
this  form  B  to  C,  enlarging  the  fcale  of 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  BC  to  FB; 
that  is,  of  the  diagonal  to  the  leaft  fide  of 
a  parallelogram. 

But  this  barometer  is  attended  with  one 
great  inconvenience,  which  leffens  its  uti¬ 
lity.  Qffickfilver  being  a  very  heavy 
body,  and  fupporied  on  the  part  B  C,  form¬ 
ing  an  inclined  plane,  it  mull  have  a 
very  confiderable degree  of  friction,  which 
will  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  pare 
BC  is  more  oblique  5  and  confequently 
the  very  fmall  and  nice  variation  of  the 
air’s  preffure  cannot  be  fo  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  in  this,  as  in  the  common  form.  It 
all’o  very  often  happens,  from  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  part  BC,  that  the  quickfilvet* 
divides  into  feveral  parts,  and  thence  fre¬ 
quently  requires  the  trouble  of  re-filling 
the  tube.  This  barometer  was  invented  by 
Sir  Samuel  Moreland. 

M,  Caffini  invented  another  kind  of  ba¬ 
rometer,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  fcale  of 
variation  ;  an  invention  which  was  after¬ 
wards  compleated  by  M.  John  Bernoulli. 
It  confills  of  a  tube  ACftF,  (fig-  3-) 
hermetically  fealed  at  A,  vul  bent  to  a 
right  angle  at  D;  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  horizontal  rectangular 
barometer.  The  mercury  Hands  in  both 
the  legs  irom  E  to  B  ;  the  fcale  of  varia¬ 
tion  from  A  to  C  is  made  in  a  larger  part ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  in  moving  three 
inches  from  A  to  C,  it  will  move  through 
fo  many  times  three  inches  in  the  fmall 
leg  DF,  as  the  bore  of  D  F  is  lei’s  than 
the  bore  of  A  C  ;  whence  the  motion  of 
the  mercury  at  E  muft  be  extremely  ienfi- 
ble.  But  the  inconvenience  here  too  is, 
that  the  mercury  is  very  apt  to  break  off 
in  the  leg  E,  and  alio  to  run  out  at  the 
end  E.  Here  is  alfo  a  great  degree  of 
fridlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohefion  will,  from  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  bore  P  F,  impede  the  free  motion 
of  the  mercury. 

The  pendant  barometer  is  made  in  ano¬ 
ther  form,  confifting  of  a  fingle  tube-ful- 
pended  by  a  firing  faftened  to  the  end  A 
(fig.  4.)  This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or 
tapering  form,  the  cud  A  being  a  little 
lei’s  than  that  at  B.  It  is  hermetically 
fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury  : 
then  will  the  mercury  fink  to  it s  common 
Hatton,  and  admit  a  length  of  altitude 
C  P,  the  fame  with  that  in  the  common 
barometers.  But  from  the  conical  bore 
of  the  tube,  the  mercury  will  dekeud  as 
K  k  the 
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the  an*  grows  lighter,  till  it  reaches  its 
loweft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will 
Hand  from  the  loweft  part  of  the  tube  B 
to  E  ;  fo  that  B  E  will  equal  28  inches  : 
confequently  the  mercury  will,  in  fuch  a 
tube,  move  from  A  to  K-,  or  32  inches  if 
the  tube  be  rive  feet,  or  60  inches  long  ; 
and  therefore  the  lcale  A  E  is  here  above 
ten  times  greater  than  in  the  common  ba¬ 
rometer  :  but  the  fault  of  this  barometer 
is,  that  the  tube  being  of  a  very  fmall 
bore,  the  attraction  of  cohelion  will  be 
very  confiderable,*  and  prove  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  that  freedom  of  motion,  nccelfa- 
rv  to  Ihew  a  very  fmall  variation  in  the 
air’s  weight. 

The  wheel  barometer,  fo  called  from  its 
ftrudlure,  is  cafily  underftood  from  the 
figure,  where  ACDG  (plate  IX.  jg.  6.) 
rep  re  fen  ts  the  quick.fi  Iver  in  a  glafs  tube, 
having  a  large  round  head,  or  bafs  at  top, 
and  turded  up  at  the  bottom  F.  Upon  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  leg, 
there  is  placed  ah  iron  ball  G  with  a  firing 
going  over  a  pulley  C  D,  and  balanced  by 
another  weight  FI,  fulpejided  freely  in  the 
air.  As  the  furface  of  the  mercury  at 
.A  is  very  large,  and  that  at  G  very 
fmall,  the  motion  of  the  quickfilver,  and 
conlequently  of  the  ball  G,  will  at  the 
bottom  be  very  confiderable  ;  but  as  the 
weight  G  moves*  up  and  down,  it  turns  the 
pulley  C  D,  and  that  a  hand  or  index  K  L, 
pointing  to  the  divifions  of  a  large  gra¬ 
duated  circle  MNOP  ;  by  which  means 
the  minuteft  variations  of  the  air  are 
plainly  indicated,  provided  the  infirument 
be  lo  accurately  made  that  the  friction  of 
the  leveral  parts  be  inconfiderable.  This 
Is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Hooke. 

Mr.  Rowning  invented  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  barometer,  conlifting  of  mercury 
and  water.  ABC  (plate  IX.  jig*  5.)  is  a 
compound  tube  hermetically  fealed  at  A, 
and  open  at  C,  empty  from  A  to  D,  filled 
with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and  from 
thence  to  E  with  water.  Let  GBH  be  a 
horizontal  line,  then  it  is  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  fyphon,  that  all  the  com¬ 
pound  iluid  contained  in  the  part  from  FI 
to  G,  will  be  always  in  equilibrio  with  it- 
ie-lf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will, 
becaufe  the  preffure  at  H  and  G  muft  be 
equal  :  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
column  of  mercury  DH,.is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  column  of  water  GE,  and  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe  conjointly, 
and  will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of 
the  variations  of  each  of  thefe.  The  great 
property  of  this  barometer  is,  that  the 
lcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed  ad  in- 
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f.n'itum.  But  not  withfianding  this  pro* 
pertv,  it  will  afford  the  theoriff  more 
plcafure  than  the  pradlical  artiff. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  common 
barometer  is  the  beft  inilrumenr  yet  known, 
tor  mealuring  the  gravity  of  the  air  : 
but,  in  order  to  its  doing  this  to  the  great- 
eff  perfection,  the  following  particulars 
are  neceffary  to  be  obferved.  x.  The  tube 
mult  be  at  leaff  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  one  third  of  an  inch  is  a  very 
proper  fize.  2.  The  tube  ought  to  be  new, 
clean,  and  dry  within  when  filled  ;  and  in 
order  to  this  it  Ihould  be  hermetically  fealed 
at  both  ends,  when  made  at  the  glafs- 
houfe,  one  end  of  which  may  be  cut  off 
with  a  file,  when  you  intend  to  ufe  it.  3. 
The  diameter  of  the  eiffern  that  holds  the 
mercury,  in  which  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  is  immerfed,  ihould  be  as  large  as 
conveniently  may  be,  that  the  mercury 
therein  may  have  nearly  at  all  times  the 
fame  degree  of  altitude,  otherwife  the  in¬ 
dex  will  not  be  true.  4.  The  mercury 
mull:  be  very  pure,  and  free  from  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  tin,  lead,  or  other  metal.  5.  It 
ought  to  be  purged  entirely  from  air,  as 
it  may  be  by  boiling,  and  rilling  the  tube 
withi  ,  while  nearly  boiling  hot.  6.  The 
tube  mult  be  heated  before  it  is  filled,  to 
prevent  its  breaking  with  the  boiling  mer¬ 
cury.  7.  It  Ihould  be  rubbed  very  hard, 
to  excite  the  eledlric  virtue,  which  will  ex¬ 
pel  the  particles  of  the  air  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  furface.  8.  There  ought  to  be  a 
nonius,  or  vernier,  applied  to  the  index 
ol  the  graduated  plate,  for  meafuring  mor® 
accurately  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mer¬ 
cury. 

As  the  principal  ufe  of  the  barometer  is 
to  efiimate  the  gravity  of  the  air  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  in  order  to  forelec  the  alterati¬ 
ons  of  the  weather,  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  add  the  following  particulars  relating  tp 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  as  they 
are  the  refult  of  careful  and  repeated  obfer- 
vations. 

1.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages 
in  general  fair  weather,  and  its  falling  the 
contrary.  2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the 
falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  thunder. 
3.  In  winter  the  firing  prefages  froff  ;  but 
in  a  continual  froff,  it  indicates  fnow.  4. 
When  foul  weather  happens  immediately 
after  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  little  ol 
it  is  to  be  expedite! ;  and  fo  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  of  fair  weather.  3.  But  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  continues  to  rife  for  fome  time  before 
the  foul  weather  is  over,  a  continuance  of 
fair  may  be  expeifed  to  follow.  6.  In  fair 
weather,  when  the  mercury  continues  to 
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fall  before  the  rains  come  on,  it  preface*  a 
great  deal  of  Wet,  and  probably  high 
winds.  7.  The  un  let  tied  motion  of  the 
I  mercury  denotes  uncertain  and  changeable 
weather. 

Fromthefeobfervations,  it  appears,  that 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  weather, 
as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  ;  in  order 
therefore  to  know  whether  the  mercury  be 
actually  riling  or  falling,  the  following 
obfervations  may  be  of  ule.  1 .  If  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  be  convex,  it  is  a 
lign  that  the  mercury  is  then  riling.  2.  It 
the  iu rface  be  concave,  that  it  is  linking. 

3.  If  the  furface  be  plain,  or  rather  a 
little  convex,  the  mercury  is  ftationary. 

4.  If  the  tube  be  irnall,  lhake  the  tube, 
and  if  the  air  be  growing  heavier,  the 
mercury  will  rife  about  halt  the  tenth  ol 
an  inch;  if  it  be  growing  lighter,  it  will 
link  as  much. 

BARON,  the  next  degree  of  nobility 
below  a  vifeount  and  above  a  baronet. 

BARONS  of  the  Exchequer,  the  foul- 
judges  to  whom  the  aclminiftration  of 
juftice.  is  committed,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  revenus  of  the  crown. 

BARONS  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  lent  by  the  Cin¬ 
que  ports. 

BARON  AND  FEME,  a  term  in 
law  to  lignify  the  hulband  in  relation  to 
his  wife,  who  is  called  feme.  They  are 
confidered  only  as  one  perfon,  lo  that  a 
hulband  cannot;  be  wltnefs  for  or  agajnft 
his  wife,  nor  the  wife  for  or  again!!  her 
hulband,  except  in  cafes  ot  high  trealon. 

BiYRON  AND  FEME,  in  heraldry, 
is  when  the  coats  of  arms  of  a  perfon  and 
his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  fame 
cRutcheon,  the  man’s_being  always  on 
the  dexter,  and  the  woman’s  on  the  fini- 
Ferlide:  but  if  the  woman  be  an  heirefs, 
her  coat  muft  be  borne  by  the  hulband  on 
an  efeutcheon  of  pretence. 

BARONET,  a  degree  of  honour,  next 
to  a  baron,  created'  by  king  James  I.  m 
order-  to  fettle  a  plantation  in  Ulller,  for 
whicli  purpofe  each  was  to  maintain  thirty 
lo  idlers  in  Ireland  for  three  years  after  the 
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rate  of  eight-pence  fterling  per  day  to 
each  foldier. 

This  honour  is  hereditary,,  and  they 
have  the  precedence  of  all  knights,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  the  garter,  bath  bannerents, 
and  privy  coimfellors. 

BARONY,  the  honour  and  territory 
which  gives  title  to  a  biron. 

BARRACKS,  cr  BARACKS,  places 
erected  for  foldiefs  to  lodge  in,  efpecially 
in  garrifons. 
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BARRATRY,  in  the  marine  accep¬ 
tation,  a  defrauding  the  owners  by  the 
mnfler  of  the  Ihip. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  round  vef- 
lel,  in  the  form  of  a  final  1  tun,  u fed  lor 
holding  teveral  forts  of  merchandize. 

BARREL,  a  liquid  niealure,  and  is  of 
three  kinds,  wine,  beer,  and  ale.  The 
fir  ft  contains  thirty-one  gallons  and  a 
h  it  ;  the  lecohd  thirty-fix  gallons  ;  and 
the  third  thirtv-two  gallons. 

BARREL,  a  certain  weight  of  fe- 
veral  merchandizes,  which  not  only  dif¬ 
fers  in  different  commodities,  but  alio  in 
dilferent  places.  A  barrel  of  Effex  butter 
weighs  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds  : 
and  a  barrel  of  Suffolk  butter  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fix  pounds.  The  ban-el  of 
herrings  Ihould  contain  thirtv-two  gallons 
wine-mealure,  and  will  hold  about  a 
thou  land  herrings.  The  barrel- of  falmott 
ought  to  contain  thirtv-two  gallons.  The 
barrel  of  cels  the  fame.  The  barrel  of 
loap  muft  weigh  two-  hundred  and  filty- 
.  fix.  pounds. 

BARREL,  in  mechanics,,  bv  watch  - 
.  makers  the  cylinder  about  which  the 
ipring.  is  wrapped  ;  and  by  gun-iiniths  to 
.  the  cylindrical  tube  of  a  gun,  piftol,  Sec. 
through  which  the  ball  is  difeharged. 

BARREL,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  be— 
hind  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  about 
four  or  five  lines  deep,,  and  five  or  fix 
wide.  It  is  lined  with  a  fine  membrane,, 
on  which  are  fever al  veins  and  arteries. 
See  Ear. 

'Thundering  BARRELS,,  in  military 
affairs,  a  iort  of  calks,  filled  with  bombs,, 
grenades,  and  other  deftruftive  inventions, 
Lo  be  rolled  down  a  breach... 

BARRICADE,  or  BARRIO  ADO,  a 
military  term,  a  fence  formed  in  ha  lie  with 
vefi'els,.  bafkets  of  earth,  trees,,  pallifades. 
Sc  -.  to  preferve  an  army  from  the  fhot  or 
alfault  of  the  enemy.  The  moil  ulual  ma¬ 
terials  for  barricades  confift  of  pales  or 
flakes,  crofted  with  battoons,  and  fhod 
.  with  iron  at  the  feet;  ulually  let  up  in 
paffages  or  breaches. 

BARRICADE,  in  naval  architecture, 
a  ftrong  wooden  rail,  fupported  by  ftan- 
'  chions,  extending  acrofs  the  foremol!  pa  ft 
of  the  quarter-deck..  In  a  veil'd  of  Wat, 
the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  ftanehions 
are  commonly  filled  with  rope -'mat  ft, 
cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable  ;  and  the  upper 
part,  which  contains  a  double  rope-netting 
above  the  rail,  is  fluffed  with  full  harri- 
mocks  to  intercept  the  motion,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  final  1-lhot  in  time  of 
battle. 
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BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
fence  made  acrol's  a  patiage  or  the  entrance 
of  a  retrenchment,  compofed  of  large  Hakes 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  placed  eight  or 
ten  feet  diilant  from  one  another,  with 
traniums,  or  over-thwart  rafters,  to  Hop 
either  hoi  fe  or  foot.  In  the  middle  is  a 
moveable  bar  of  wood,  that  opens  or  Ihuts 
at  plealure. 

BARRISTER,  a  perfon  qualified  and 
impowered  to  defend  the  canle  of  clients  in 
the  courts  of  jultice.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Latin,  bar,  bc.ra ,  the  place  where 
they  Hand  to  plead.  Barr liters  are  diffin- 
gu  if  lied  by  the  epithets  outer  and  inner. 
The  outer-ha rriflers  are  thofe  who  plead 
without  the  bar.  The  inner-barriffers  are 
thofe  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
pleading  within  the  bar.  But  at  the  Rolls, 
and  fome  other  inferior  courts,  all  bar- 
fillers  arc  admitted  within  the  bar. 

BARROW,  in  fome  fait  works,  a  name 
given  to  wicker  cales  in  the  form  ot  a  fu- 
gar  loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  dram. 

*  BARROW  (ISAAC)  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  divine,  was  the  Ion  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  a  linen-draper,  in 
London,  where  lie  was  born,  in  1650. 
He  was  at  firff  placed  at  the  charter-houle 
ichool,  for  two  or  three  years,  where  his 
behaviour  afforded  but  little  hopes  of  luc- 
cefs,  in  the  profcfhon  of  a  feholar,  he  be¬ 
ing  fond  of  fighting,  and  promoting  it 
among  his  lchool-fellows  ;  but  being  re¬ 
moved  from  thence,  his  difpofition  took  a 
happier  turn  ;  and  having  loon  made  a 
great  progrels  in  learning,  he  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Peter  houfe,  in  Cambridge. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  lludy  of  all  parts  ot  litera¬ 
ture,  efjvcialJy  to  that  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  profelfion  of  phyfic,  and  made  a 
confiderable  progtefs  in  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemiRry ;  after  this  he  Hudied  chro¬ 
nology,  aflnanomy,  and  geometry.  He 
then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and 
in  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna, 
gave  a  proof  of  his  bravery  ;  for  the  Hup 
being  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  he 
Raid  upon  deck,  and  with  great  intre¬ 
pidity,  fought  till  the  pirate,  perceiving 
the  llout  refinance  the  ihip  made,  Hetrcd 
off  and  left  her.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  here,  another  inffance  of  his  re¬ 
markable  intrepiditv  and  fcrupulolity.  He 
was  once  a-t  a  gentleman’s  houfe  in  the 
country,  where  the  neceffary.  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long  garden,  and  confequently  at 
a  great  di fiance  from,  the  room  where  he 
lodged.  As  he  was  going  to  it  before  day, 
for  fie  was  a  very  early  rificr,  ♦  fierce  maff- 
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tiff,  who  ufed  to  be  chained  up  all  day, 
and  let  loofe  at  night  for  the  lecunty  of 
the  houfe,  perceiving  a  ffrange  perlon  m 
the  garden,  at  that  unfeafonable  time,  let 
upon  him  with  great  fury.  The  doctor 
catched  him  by  the  throat,  threw  him,  and 
lay  upon  him,  and  whillt  he  kept  him 
down,  confidcred  what  he  ihould  do  in 
that  exigence ;  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill 
him,  but  he  altered  this  refolution,  upon 
recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjuff, 
fince  the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he 
himfelf  was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of 
his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  length 
he  called  out  lb  loud,  that  he  was  heard 
by  fome  ot  the  houfe,  who  came  prefently 
out,  and  freed  both  the  doctor  and  the  dog 
from  the  danger  they  were  both  in.  Dr. 
Barrow  was  lor  fome  time  Greek  profeflor 
in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  and  pro- 
fellor  of  geometry  in  Grelham  college. 

He  was  afterwards  mailer  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerlity. 
The  doctor’s  works  were  very  numerous, 
and  inch  as  do  honour  to  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion.  He  was  unrivalled  in  mathematical 
learning,  and  efpecially  in  the  lublime 
geometry,  in  which  he  has  been  excelled 
only  by  one  man,  and  that  man  was  his 
pupil,  the  great  Sir  Jfaac  Newton.  This 
excellent  perlon,  who  was  a  bright  ex-  * 
ample  of  Qhriltiap  virtue,  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
digy  ot  learning,  died  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1677,  in  the  forty- ieventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  in  Weftmirifter-abbey, 
where  a  monument,  adorned  with  his  huff, 
was  loon  after  erected,  by  the  contribution 
of  his  friends, 

BARRY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an, es¬ 
cutcheon  is  divnled  bar-wavs,  that  is  troin 
fide  to  fide,  into  an  even  number  of  par¬ 
titions,  confifting  of  two  or  more  tin&urcs, 
interchangeably  diipoied,  It  is  to  be  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  blazon  by  the  word  barry  ; 
and  the  number  of  pieces  muff  be  Ipccified  ; 
but  if  the  clivilions  be  odd,  the  field  muff 
he  firff  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  ex- 
preffedt 

BARRY-BENDY,  is  when  the  efeut- 
cheon  is  divided  evenly,  bar  and  bench- 
wavs,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and  dia¬ 
gonal,  interchangeably  varying  the  tinc¬ 
tures  of  which  it  conliHs.  See  plate  XI, 
jig-  T, 

BARRY-P.TLY,  is  when  a  coat  is  di¬ 
vided  by  feveral  lines  drawn  obliquely 
from  lide  to  fide,  where  they  form  acute 
angles, 

1  BARTERING,  ill  commerce,  exchang¬ 
ing  one  commodity  or  parcel  ot  goods  for 
another. 
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BARUCI-I,  the  name  of  an  apocryphal 
book,  fubjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Ted  anient. 

BASALTES,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  marble  of  a  fine  texture,  and  of  a 
deep  gloffy  black  colour.  The  mod  re¬ 
markable  quality  of  this  marble  js  its 
figure,  being  never  found  in  If  rat  a,  like 
other  marbles,  but  always  funding  up 
in  lorm  of  regular  angular  columns,  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  ioints  placed  on  and 
nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  as  if  formed  by 
the  hand  of  a  ikilful  workman.  It  is  re¬ 
markably  hard  and  heavy,  will  not  ftrike 
fire  with  ft  eel,  and  makes  a  fine  touch- 
ftone.  The  Giants  Caufeway  in  Ireland 
is  entirely  compoled  of  the  bulaltes  ;  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  moil  furpriziug  natural 
produchon  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  loweft  fide  of  ] 
the  perimeter  of  a  figure  ;  thus  anv  fide  of 
a  triangle  may  be  called  its  bale  ;  but  the 
loweft,'  or  that  parallel  to.. the  horizon,  is 
mo  ft  properly  the  bafe. 

BASE,  in  architecture,  any  particular 
body  thar  bears  upon  another  ;  but  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  lower  part  of  a  column  and 
pedeftal.' 

BASE  of  a  Column,  that  part  between 
the  lhaft  and  the  pedeftal;  or,  if  there  be 
no  pedeftal  between  the  plinth  and  the^ 
zocle.  The  ornaments  of  the  hale,  which 
are  iuppofed  to  have  reprefented  originally 
the  iron  circles  with  which  the  trees  and 
poll  that  fupported  the  ancient  houfes  were 
bound,  are  different  in  the  diiferent  or¬ 
ders. 

The  Tufcan  BASE,  confifts  only  of  a 
(ingle  tore,  befides  the  plinth.  See  plate  X. 

The  Doric  BASE  has  an  aftragal  more 
than  the  Tufcan,  though  that  was  indeed 
introduced  by  the’ moderns.  See  plate  X. 

“The  Ionic  BASE  has  a  large  tore  over 
two  llender  fcotiaS,  feparated,  according  to 
Vitruvius,'  bv  two  aftragals.  See  plate  X. 

The  Corinthian  BASE  has  two  tores,  two 
(cot; as,  and  two  aftragals.  See  plate  X. 

The  Composite  BASE  has  an  aftragal  let's 
than  the  Corinthian.  See  plate  X. 

The  Attic  BASE  has  two  tores  and  a 
fcotia  ;  and  is  a  proper  bate  for  either  the 
Ionic  or  Compofke  columns.  See  plate  X. 

BASE  Rudentee ,  in  architecture,  that 
which  has  its  tores  cut  like  cables. 

BASE,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide 
of  a  polygon,  or  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the 
angle  oppotire  to  it. 

BASE,  in  gunnery,  the  lead  fort  of 
ordnance,  the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is 
•wne  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  its  weight 
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200  pounds  :  the  length  of  the  bore  is  four 
feet  ;  its  ihot  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight, 
and  one  inch  and  one  eighth  in  diameter. 

B  ASE  Line,  in  perlpedfive,  the  common 
fe&ion  of  a  picture,  and  the  geometrical 
plane. 

BASE  of  the  Heart,  in  anatomy,  its  up¬ 
per  part. 

B  ‘kSE  Court,  any  court  that  is  not  of 
record. 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  implies' 
a  bafe  continued  a  confiderable  length,  as 
round  a  houJe,  room,  See. 

BASHAW,  a  Turkilh  governor  of  a 
province,  city,  or  other  dill ruft. 

BASIL,  in  botany,  the  Engliih  name 
for  a  genus  of  plants  called  ocymum.  See 
OCYMUM. 

BASIL,  among  joiners,  the  Hoping 
edge  of  a  chiilel,  or  of  the  iron  of  a  plane. 
They  uiually  make'  the  bafil  twelve,  de¬ 
grees  for  loft  wood,  and  eighteen  for  hard; 
it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  more  acute  the  bafil  is,  the  better  it 
cuts ;  and  the  more  obtul'e  it  is,  the  (Longer 
and  fitter  for  fervice. 

Order  of  St.  BASIL,  the  mod  ancient  of 
all  the  religious  orders,  and  was  very  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Eaft  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  ;  though  fomc  doubt 
whether  St.  Bafii  was  really  the  founder. 

BASILIC,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
large  hall,  or  public  room,  with  files,  poli¬ 
ticoes,  galleries,  tribunals,  See.  being  the 
term  applied  to  thole  places  where  princes 
admin  filer  juftice  In  perfon. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior 
branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  arms.  See  Vein. 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  two  offi¬ 
cinal  ointments,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epi¬ 
thets  black  and  yellow;  and  formerly 
much  uled  by  furgeonsin  dreffing  wounds. 

BASI LICS,  in  antiquity,  a  body  of  the 
Roman  laws,  tranllatcd  into  Greek.  In 
this  lyftem  is  comprehended  the  inftitutes, 
digefts,  code,  novels,  and  fome  edicts  vub- 
lifhed  by  Jullinian  and  other  emperors. 

BASILIDIANS,  a  feCt  of  heretics  in 
th.e  fecond  century,  from  their  leader  Bafi- 
lides,  a  dficiple  of  Menander.  He  ftou- 
rilfied  in  Egypt  about  112,  and  there 
chiefly  propagated  his  herefv. 

BASILISK,  a  fabulous  kind  of  ferpent, 
fir  id  to  be  produced  from  a  cock’s  egg 
hatched  bv  a  ferpent,  and  iuppefed  to  kill 
by  its  breath  or  fiedit. 

j  m>  t 

BASILISK,  in  military  affairs,  apiece 
of  ordnance,  carrying  a  Ihot  of  forty-eight 
pounds,  and  weighing  about  (even  thou- 
laud  two  hundred  pounds. 

*  BASING- 
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*  BASINGSTOKE,  a  town  of  Hamp- 
Ihire,  is  governed  bv  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
ieven  aldermen,  feven  burgefles,  See.  It 
is  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  from  Winchef- 
ter,  and  forty-eight  lbuth-weft  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Long.  o.  io.  W.  lat.  51.  20.  N.  It 
has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  Wedneldav  in  Whit  fun- 
week,  for  pedlary,  and  Oct.  10,  for  hiring 
fervants  and  cattle. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  a  muf- 
cle  anting  from  the  bafe  of  the  os'  hyoides, 
and  running  along  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  towards  its  apex.  It  is  affifted  by 
the  ceratoglolfus,  and  draws  the  tongue 
backwards. 

BASKETS  of  Earth,  in  the  military 
art,  fignify  fmall  baikets  filled  with  earth, 
and  uled  in  lieges  on  the  parapet  of  a 
trench. 

BASKET-SALT,  a  very  fine  fait, 
whiter, ,  and  compoled  of  fmaller  grains 
than  the  common  fort. 

BASON,  in  mechanics,  a  term  ufed  by 
glafs-grinders  for  a  dilh  of  copper,  iron, 
&c.  in  which  they  grind  convex-glaftes, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  concave  ones  are 
ground  on  fpheres.  The  hatters  term  the 
iron  mould  in  which  they/ form  the  matter 
of  their  hats,  a  bafon  ;  and  they  give  the 
iame  name  to  the  leaden  one  for  the  brims 
of  hafts  ;  the  latter  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle  big  enough  for  the  largeft  block  to 
go  through. 

BASON  or  FOUNTAIN,  among  gar¬ 
deners,  a  refervoir  for  holding  water  either 
for  the  ornament  or  ufe  of  the  garden.  As 
to  the  depth  of  bafons,  they  are  ufuaily  from 
two  to  three  feet ;  this  depth  being  fumcient 
to  lecurethe  bottom  of  the  bafons  from  froft, 
and  .to  dip  watering-pots.  But  if  they  are 
to  ferve  as  refervoirs,  or  to  keep  fiih  in,  then 
they  may  be  made  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
which  will  both  hol'd  water  enough  for  the 
fiih  to  breed  in,  and  alfo  to  bear  a  boat. 
Deeper  than  this  they  lhould  not  be;  for 
if  they  were  deeper,  they  would  be  dange¬ 
rous  as  to  the  drowning  of  perfons  who 
might  chance  to  fall  in. 

Bafons  are  now  generally  rejected  bv  per- 
fonsof  good  tafte,  as  not  ornamental;  there¬ 
fore,  where  there  is  a  necefiity  to  make  refer¬ 
voirs  for  water  for  the  ufe  of  gardens,  they 
are  commonly  dug  in  the  lowed:  part  of 
gardens,  or  where  the  fpot  is  mo  ft  conve¬ 
nient  for  receiving  the  water  which  mav 
run  rrom  the  adjacent  grounds  in  hard 
rams.  Thefc  ponds  lhould  have  their 
fides  made  very  eafy  ;  for  if  they  are  too 
upright,  the  earth  frequently  breaks  down, 
bytfhc  water  walking  and  making  it  hoi 
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low  below  :  the  fides  and  bottom  of  thefc 
ponds  lhould  be  laid  nine  or  ten  inches 
thick  with  well-wrought  clay  ;  and,  as  the 
clay  is  finiihed,  it  ihould  be  well  covered, 
to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from  cracking 
it  before  the  water  is  let  in.  The  figures 
of  thefe  ponds  ihould  not  he  regular ;  for 
the  ihape  of  the  hollow,  where  they  are 
made,  ihould  be  followed,  which  willfave 
expences,  and  have  a  better  appearance. 

BASS,  in  mufic,  that. part  of  a  concert 
which  confifls  of  the  graveft  and  deepelt 
founds,  and  is  played  on  the  largeft  pipes 
or  firings  of  a  common  inftrument,  as  of 
an  organ,  lute,  Sec.  The  bafs  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  a  mufical  compofition,  and 
the  foundation  of  harmony  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  a  maxim  among  muficians,  that 
when  the  bafs  is  good,  the  harmony  is  fel- 
dom  bad. 

Counter  BASS,  the  fecond  or  double  bafs, 
where  there  are  l'everai  in  the  fame  con¬ 
cert. 

Thorough  BASS,  or  BaJJa  Cetitimo ,  the 
harmony  made  by  the  bafs  viols,  theorbos, 
See.  continuing  to  play  both  while  the 
voices  fing,  and  the  other  inftruments  per¬ 
form  their  parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the 
intervals  when  any  of  the  other  parts  flop. 
It  is  played  by  figures  marked  over  the 
notes  on  the  organ,  harpfichord,  See.  and 
frequently  fimple  and  without  figures,  on 
the  bafs-viol  and  baffion. 

BASSOON,  a  mufical  wind  inftrument 
blown  with  a  reed.  It  is  furnifhed  with 
eleven  holes,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs  in  a  con¬ 
cert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  Sic. 

BASSO-RELIEVO,  or  BASS  RE¬ 
LIEF,  a  piece  of  fculpture,  where  the 
figures  do  not  protuberate,  or  Hand  out  far 
beyond  the  plane  on  which  they  are 
formed. 

BASS-VIOL,  a  mufical  inftrument  re- 
fembling  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is. 
ilruck  with  a  bow,  like  a  violin,  has  gene¬ 
rally  the  fame  number  of  firings,  and  eight 
flops,  which  are  fubdivided  into  femi-ftops*. 
Its  found  is  grave,  and  has  a  very  noble 
eftefl  in  a  concert. 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one 
born  of  an  unmarried  woman. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  a  baftard  is 
incapable  of  inheriting  lands,  as  the  heir 
of  his  father  ;  nor  can  anv  one  inherit 
lands  hen*  to  him,  except  the  children  or 
his  own  body  ;  for  by  law,  a  baftard  has 
no  relation,  and-  he  himfeif  is  accounted 
the  fir  ft  of  his  family. 

BASTARDY,  a  defeS:  of  birth,  ob¬ 
jected  to  one  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  is 
either  general  or  fpecial. 


General, 
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General  BASTARDY  is  a  certificate  ' 
fro:rv  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  to  the  king’s 
jultices,  after  enquiry  made  whether  the 
party  is  a  baftard  or  not,  upon  id  me  ques¬ 
tion  of  inheritance. 

Special  BASTARDY  is  a  fuit  com- 
mencedin  the  king's  courts  againil  a  per- 
fon  that  calls  another  a  baftard. 

BASTION,  in  fortification,  a  large 
mafs  of  earth,  ufuaily  faced  with  lods, 
fornetimes  with  brick  or  ft  one,  fta-nding 
out  from  a  rampart,  of  which  it  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part. 

A  baftion  confifts  of  two  faces  and  two 
flanks  ;  the  faces  include  the  angle  of  the 
baftion,  and  their  union  forms  the  outmoft, 
or  faliant  angle,  called  alio  the  angle  of 
the  baftion  ;  and  the  union  of  the  two  faces 
to  the  two  flanks,  makes  the  fide  angles, 
called  a  lid  the  ihoulders  or  epaules  ;  and 
the  union  of  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks^ 
to  the  two  curtains,  makes  the  angles  of 
the  flanks. 

Thus  in  fig.  z.  plate  XI.  the  lines  H  X, 
R  X,  O  Q,  QJ,  are  the  faces  of  the  two 
baftions  X  and  Q;  HN,  IP,  the  flanks 
of  the  lame  baftions  ;  and  N  P  the  curtain. 
The  angles  R  X  H,  O  CRT,  are  the  fali¬ 
ant  angles,  o>r  angles  of  the  baftions  ;  the 
angles  NHX,  PI(R  are  the  idle  angles, 
lboulders,  ©r  epaules  ;  and  the  angles 
H  N  P,  IP  N,  the  angles  of  the  flanks. 
The  lines  A  X,  A  CR>  are  called  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  baftions  X  and  Z  and  1 
are  two  powder  magazines  ;  i  and  W  ca¬ 
valiers. 

The  great  rule  in  conftrufting  a  baftion 
is,  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  feen  and 
defended  from  fomc  other  part  :  mere  an¬ 
gles  therefore  are  not  fufficient ;  but  flanks 
and  faces  are  neceflary.  The  faces  mull 
not  be  lefs  than  twenty-four  Rhineland 
perches,  nor  more  than  thirty.  The 
flanks  of  a  baftion,  provided  they  ftand  at 
the  fame  angle  under  the  line  of  defence, 
-are  l'o  much  the  better  the  longer  they  are  ; 
they  mull  therefore  ftand  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  defence.  At  the  lame 
time  the  difpofition  of  the  flanks  make  the 
principal  part  of  fortification,  as  on  them 
the  defence  chiefly  depends;  »nd  it  is  this 
that  has  introduced  the  various  kinds  of 
fortifying.  The  angle  of  the  baftion  mu  ft 
exceed  6 q  degrees,  otherwife  it  will  be  too 
imall  to  give  room  for  guns,  and  will  either 
render  the  liiie  of  defence  too  long,  or  the 
flanks  too  ihorr.  It  muft  therefore  be 
either  a  right  angle,  or  fome  intermediate 
one  between  that  and  fixtv  degrees.  See 
the  article  Fortification". 

Sfiiti  BASTION,  that  which  has  the 
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void  fpace  filled  up  entirely,  and  ralfed 
to  an  equal  height  with  the. rampart. 

Void  or  Hollow  BASTION,  that  which 
is  only  furrounded  with  a  rampart  and 
parapet,  having  the  fpace  within  void  or 
emptv. 

Flat  BASTION,  a  baftion  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  when  it  is  too  long 
to  be  defended  by  the  baftions  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Cut  BASTION,  that  whole  point  is 
cut  off,  inftead  of  which  it  has  a  re¬ 
entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards,  with 
two  points  outwards  ;  and  is  ufed,  either 
when  the  angle  would,  without  luch  a 
contrivance,  be  too  accute,  or  when  water, 
or  fome  other  impediment,  prevents  the 
baftion  from  being  carried  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent. 

Compofed  BASTION,  when  two  fides 
of  the  interior  polygon  are  very  unequal, 
which  alfo  renders  the  goi*ges  unequal. 

Deformed  BASTION,  when  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  lines  and  angles  caules 
the  baftion  to  appear  deformed  or  out  of 
lhape. 

Demi  BASTION  is  compofed  of  one 
face  only,  has  but  one  flank,  and  a  demi- 
gorge. 

Double  BASTION,  that  which  is  raifed 
•  on  the  plane  of  another  baiftion. 

Regular  BASTION,  that  which  has 
its  true  proportion  of  faces,  flanks  and 
gorges.  s  i 

BASTON,  or  BATOON,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  kind  of  moulding  in  the  bafe 
of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore. 

BASTON,  or  BATOON,  in  heraldry, 
a  kind  of  bend  only  one  half  of  the.  ufual 
breadth.  It  refembles  a  truncheon,  and 

Iis  the  proper  mark  for  baftardy. 

BAT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of 
mungrel,  or  ‘amphibious  fort  of  animal, 
-partaking  both  of  the  moufe  and  bird, 
and  flying  though  without  feathers.  The 
bat  feems  to  be  a  medium  between  the 
quadruped  and  feathered  kinds.  I  hey 
lay  themfelves  up  during  the  winter  in 
the  drieft  receftes  of  caverns  ;  where, 
fixing  their  talons  to  the  roof,  they  cover 
their  bodies  with  their  wings,  and  in  that 
polition  fleep  for  feveral  months. 

*  BATAVIA,  an  exceeding  fine  town, 
in  all  the  Eall-Indies,  is  fituated  in  the 
illand  of  Java,  and  is  the  capital  of  all 
the  Dutch  E^ft  India  fettlemcnts.  The 
ftreets  are  long  and  broad,  all  drawn, 
by  a  line,  with  two  rows  of  trees,  al¬ 
ways  green,  and  which  at  all  time  ailord 
a  refrdliing  ihade  when  the  fun  ihines. 
Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  thirty  feet  broad. 
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and  on  both  fides  near  the  houfes  paved 
v/ith  bricks.  There  are  eight  principal 
i'rreets,  of  which  Princes- ft  red  is  the 
chief.  It  begins  at  the  point  of  the  cable, 
and  runs  in  a  llraight  line  to  the  town- 
houfe.  This  is  on  the  calfern  fide  ot  the 
river  that  runs  through  the  town.  1  he 
weftern  bank  of  the  river  is  planted  with 
pleafant  trees,  and  adorned  with  houl'es, 
all  in  a  llraight  line,  as  tar  as  the  Diefl- 
gate.  There  are  fourteen-!’  reels  with  ca¬ 
nals  iu  the  middle.  Among  the  public 
buildings,  the  church  called  the  Crofs 
Church  is  the  chief.  It  is  built  all  of 
Hone,  and  has  a  iteeplc  in  the  middle, 
finely  adorned  with  iron  work  ■,  this 
church  has  a  great  deal  of  fine  carving, 
and  excellent  workmanihip,  both  within 
and  without.  The  town-houfe  Hands 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a 
fpacious  fiquarc. 

There  are  feveral  ftru£tures  which  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  the  Eaft  India  company, 
wherein  the  artificers  are  lodged,  and 
their  goods,  11  ores,  and  rice  laid  up.  They 
have  particular  markets  for  fiib,  rice, 
flelh,  fowls,  and  fruit.  The  caftle  is 
of  a  quadrangular  form*  with  two  bal- 
tions  that  front  the  city.  The  well  fide  of 
the  river  walhes  the  walls  of  the  caftle, 
which  is  inclofed  by  part  of  the  city, 
and  lies  open  on  that  fide.  The  two  other 
baftions  face  the  lea,  and  all  the  baftiotv5, 
as  well  as  the  curtains,  are  faced  with 
white  Hone,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Tfie  ditch  is  very  broad  and  deep,  and 
is  inclofed  with  a  quickfet  hedge.  In 
this  caltle  the  rrovernor  of  all  their  do- 
minions  in  the  Indies  refides,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  council  dwelling  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  ;  as  alfo  the  head  faclors,  and  other 
ncccffary  officers  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  palace  of  the  governor  fui- 
paifes  all  the  reft.  Long.  10^  5.  E.  Lat.  6. 
10.  S.  The  land  which  turrouncls  the 
citv  is  all  well  cultivated  With  nee,  lugat  - 
canes,  gardens,  orchards,  country-hou  es, 
wharfs,  and  fugar  mills,  which  are  all 
of  great  confequence  to  this  city.  There 
are  likewife  four  gun-powder  mills,  a 
corn-mill,  a  law-mill,  and  a  paper-mill. 
There  are  forts  at  certain  diftances  from  the 
citv,  to  keep  the  barbarous  inhabitants  in 
awe,  that  the  reft  may  manage  their  bu- 
finefs  with  fecurity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Batavia  are  either  citizens  or  fervants  of 
the  company,  and  are  of  divers  nations  ; 
but  the  Dutch  exceed  the  reft,  both  in 
-riches  and  dignity,  and  enjoy  the,  places 
of  honour  and  profit. 

The  government  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  conuitsot  fix  pe- 
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culiar  colleges,  or  councils.  The  firft  is 
compoted  of  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  in  which  all  affairs  of  liate 
are  tranfadfed,  and  the  grievances  of  the 
people  redrefted.  The  l'ecoiul  coniifting. 
ot  nine  perfons,  befides  the  prclident, 
manage  every  thing  relating  to  the  re¬ 
venue  and  treafury.  The  third  is  com- 
pofed  of  aldermen  or  fenators,  chofen  out 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  deter¬ 
mine  caufes  between  the  citizens.  The 
fourth  is  made  up  of  the  overlccrs  of  the 
hofpitals,  and  their  bufinefs  is  to  tal.e 
care  of  poor  orphans.  The  filth  council 
is  to  determine  matters  of  Ids  morheiv. 
They  grant  licenfcs  for  marriages  ;  and 
will  not  permit  a  man  to  marry  bc-lore 
twenty-one,  nor  a  maid  before  eighteen, 
nor  yet  muft  a  Chrilfian  many  with  a 
Pagan  or  Mahomedan.  The  fixlh  is  the 
council  of  war,  where  matters  are  deter¬ 
mined  relating  to  military  affairs.  But 
matters  of  confequence  are  referred  to  the 
fenators. 

The  grounds  about  BataViA,  and  indeed 
all  the  ill  and  of  Java,  are  extferriely  fer¬ 
tile  ;  European  plants  grow  itronger  and 
laiger  than  in  their  native  loils,  and  feeds 
brought  from  diftant  parts  produce  herbs, 
plants,  and  fruit  to  great  perfection  ;  the 
vines,  which  flourllh  ali  the  year  round, 
are  in  great  plenty,  and  yield  excellent 
grapes,  each  bunch  weighing  about  a 
pound. 

Bamboos  grow  all  over  Batavia.  They 
are  ftrait  canes  or  reeds,  which  feem  to 
be  cloven  at  the  top.  They  grow  in  the 
water,  and  bear  flowers  like  white  lilies, 
which  have  a  molt  agreeable  lmell. 

BATCHELOR,  or  BACHELOR,  a 
fingie  man,  who  has  never  been  married. 

BATCHELORS,  in  the  univerfities, 
perfons  who  have  attained  to  the  bacca- 
laure  or  taken  the  firft  degree  in  the 
liberal  arts  or  fciences. 

BAT-FOWLING,  a  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  birds  in  the  night  by  lighting  large 
candles,  or  torches,  near  the  place  where 
they  are  at  rooft  ;  for,  upon  beating  them, 
up,  they  ily  immeditiately  to  the  llame, 
where  they  arc  eafilv  caught  in  nets,  or 
beat  down  with  buihes  fattened  to  the 
ends  of  poles.  _  . 

BATH,  Bahcttr. ,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water  colledted  in  fome  convenient  re- 
cepticle  for  ptrions  to  wain  themfelves  in, 
either  for  health  or  pleafure  :  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  hot  or  cold. 

Hot  .BATHS,  called  by  the  ancients 
thermae,  produce  the  moll  ialutarv  cfiedls 
in  a  great  number  of  difeates  :  and  owe 
their  origin  partly  to  an  admixture  of  tul- 
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ptuireo.us  particles,  while  the  water  is  palling 
through  the  lubterraneous  canals,  and 
partly  to  the  fumes,  or  vapours  exhaling 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  where 
l'ulphur  is  found  either  pure  or  impure,  as 
in  coals,  amber,  iron,  nitre,  See.  1  he 
principal  hot  baths  in  our  country,  are 
thofoat  the  city  of  Bath  in  Somerfetlhire  • 
and  thofe  at  .Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Der- 
bylhire. 

Cold  BATHS  were  held  by  the  ancients 
in  the  greatest  efteem  ;  and  the  prefent 
age  can  boaft  of  abundance  of  noble  cures 
performed  by  them.  Bathing  will  always 
aft  the  part  of  a  diuretic,  and  plunging 
over  head  in  cold  water,  efpecially  in 
that  of  the  fea,  will  do  more  in  the  cure 
ot  melancholy,  madnefs,  and  particularly 
that  oecafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  than  any  medicine.  1  here  is  no¬ 
thing  better  adapted  to  the  cure  of  frigi¬ 
dity,  when  owing  to  a  former  excels  of 
venerv,  than  the  cold  bath.  It  will  alio 
contribute  its  iliare  to  the  cure  of  a  fimple 
gonorrhoea,  and  fluor  albus.  It  is  often 
fucceisful  in  a  palfy  ;  and  thofe  who  ufe 
it  frequently  are  little  aftecled  with  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

Artificial  BATHS  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  adapted  to  various  diforders  ;  fome  are 
made  of  cephalic  and  nervous  drugs  boiled 
in  light  and  pure  water. 

For  preparing  baths  of  this  kind,  we 
principally  make  ufe  of  bay  leaves,  baum, 
fouthernwood,  marjoram,  wild  thyme, 
rofemary,’  by  Hop,  clary,  dried  mint,  pen¬ 
ny-royal,  feverfew,  and  the  flowers  of 
camomile  and  rolemary  all  which  are 
put  into  a  bag  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
handfuls  of  common  fait,  add  a  little  pot- 
aih,  and  gently  boiled  in  water.  In 
this  medicinal  water  the  patient  is  to  be 
bathed  in  a  bathing  tub.  It  produces  very 
happy  eflefls  in  parylitic  diforders,  im¬ 
becility,  and  weaknefs  of  the  joints  ;  and 
proves  very  ferviceable  to  weak,  cachec¬ 
tic,  and  cold  conftitutions  5  efpecially  in 
old  patients,  whofe  ftrength  is  impaired, 
their  nerves  weakened,  and  the  tone  of 
the  ligaments  of  their  joints  in  fome  mea- 
fure  deflroyed. 

Vapour  BATHS  are  where  the  vapours 
anting  from  burning  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
from  herbs  boiled  in  wine,  water,  milk, 
See.  have  immediate  accefs  to  either  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  particular  parts. 
Thefe  warm  exhalations  are  of  very  lin¬ 
gular  efficacy  in  promoting  lweat,  open¬ 
ing  the  fubcutaneous  duffs,  loftening  the 
hardened  parts,  relaxing  fuch  as  ase  tenie 
and  rigid,  and  diffo lying  vifeous  and  te- 
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rlacious  humours.  Vapour  baths  are  there¬ 
fore  of  lingular  ftrvice  in  cold  dillempers, 
anafarcas,  cedematous  tumours,  and  where 
the  limbs  are  become  paralytic.  In  that 
terrible  fpecies  of  >anelmus  which  gene¬ 
rally  accompanies  a  dvfentery,  the  fleams 
of  milk  in  which  elder-flowers  have  been 
boiled,  afford  inllant  meous  relict. 

BATH,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  ufed 
among  the  Jews,  containing  the  tenth 
part  of  an  omer,  or  feven  gallons  and  four 
pints  as  a  liquid  meafure  ;  or  three  pecks 
and  theee  pints  as  a  dry  meafure. 

BATHS,  in  architeflure,  fuperb  build¬ 
ings  erefted  by  the  ancients,  for  the  fake 
of  bathing. 

Knights  cf  the  BATH,  a  military  order 
inflituted  in  England,  according  to  fome 
authors  by  Richard  II.  who  confined  their 
number  to  four  ;  but  according  to  others 
it  was  founded  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  year 
1399,  and  their  number  limited  to  forty- 
fix. 

Their  motto  is  tres  in  uno,  alludincr  to 
the  three  theological  virtues. 

BATH,  a  city  in  Somerfetlhire, 
feated  on  the  river  Avon.  It  has  but  one 
parifh-church  belides  the  cathedral  or 
abbey  ;  however,  of  late  it  has  had  many 
elegant  buildings  erefted  for  the  reception 
of  perfons  of  quality,  who  refort  every 
feafon  to  drink  or  bathe  in  the  waters  ; 
there  is  likewife  a  magnificent  hofpital, 
built  by  the  contributions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
who  come  from  all  parts  to  be  cured  of 
various  difeafes.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mavor,  recorder,  common  council,  See, 
and  has  two  markets,  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday  :  it  has  two  fairs,  held  on  Fe¬ 
bruary  3,  and  June  29,  for  cattle.  There 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Avon,  which  river, 
not  many  years  fince,  was  made  naviga* 
ble  to  Briftok  It  is  much  enlarged  fince 
the  walls  were  built,  which  are  faid  to  be 
very  ancient  ;  there  are  four  gates,  name¬ 
ly,  the  north,  weft,  and  fouth,  the  fourth, 
leads  only  to  the  river  ;  of  thefe  the  weft- 
gate  is  beft,  being  a  handfome  ftone 
building  ;  without  the  walls  there  is  a 
handfome  fquare,  with  a  fine  chapel,  and 
an  obelifk  in  the  centre  leventy  feet  high. 
The  ftone  of  which  the  houfes  are  built 
is  mofily  dug  out  of  quarries  on  Carlton- 
Down,  and  is  conveyed  down  a  fteep  hill 
by  a  curious  contrivance  of  the  late  Mr. 
Allen.  Over  the  market-houfe  is  the 
town-hall,  which  is  a  large  ftone  building, 
fupported  by  twenty-6ne  ftone  pillars.  In 
|  1740,  they  began  to  build  another  new 
fquaro  in  the  gardens  adjoining  to  the 
•  L  l  public 
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public  walks  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city,  j 
near  the  Avon,  which  is  now  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  city. 

The  two  feafons  for  drinking  Bath 
waters  are  the  i'pring  and  fall  ;  the  fpring 
begins  with  April  and  ends  with  June  ; 
the  fall  with  September,  and  ends  at 
December  :  the  I'pring  fcafon  is  the  bell 
for  health,  and  the  fall  for  pleature. 
The  common  charge  for  bathing  is  two 
Jhiliings  each  time  ;  that  is,  a  ihilling 
for  the  chair,  fix-pence  for  linen,  and 
fix-pence  to  the  guide.  The  hot  firings 
of  this  city  exhale  a  kind  of  a  mill, 
which  is  not  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell, 
on  account  *nf  the  fulphureous  particles 
wherewith  they  abound.  That  called  the 
Crofs  Bath  is  of  a  rentle  moderate  warmth, 
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for  which  reafon  a  perfon  may  flay  much 
longer  in  it  than  in  the  veil.  It  is  in- 
clofed  with  a  wall,  on  the  fides  of  which 
are  feats,  at  the  end  galleries  for  mulic, 
and  the  fpeclators,  under  which  are  flips, 
©r  ranges  of  fmall  dreffing- rooms,  one  ol 
which  ranges  are  for  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  other  for  the  ladies,  who  being  drelfed 
In  linen  habits,  go  both  together  mto  the 
water,  the  men  keeping  on  one  fide,  and 
the  women  on  the  other  This  bath  fills 
In  fixteen  hours.  The  Hot  Bath,  fo  called 
from  its  being  hotter  than  theCrols  Bath, 
Is  fifty-eight  feet  and  a  half  diflant  from 
the  former.  This  hath  has  a  well,  which 
not  only  fupplies  its  own  pump  with  wa¬ 
ter,  but  that  of  the  Crofs  Bath,  by  means 
of  pipes.  « 

The  King’s  Bath,  which  is  much 
larger,  is  fupplied  with  a  great  many 
flips  or  dreffing-places.  The  Queen’s  Bath 
has  no  fpring  of  its  own,  but  is  fupplied 
by  water  from  the  King’s  Bath.  There 
Is"  alio  a  bath  for  thofe  that  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  leprofy,  or  a  fimilar  cutaneous 
diieafe.  This  is  made  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Crofs-Bath,  and  the  poor  that 
bathe,  in  it  are  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  wealthy,  who  come  to 
ufe  the  waters. 

The  Bath  water  certainly  a£ls  like  a 
faponaceous  fluid,  rnixt  with  fulphureous 
particles,  which  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  and  tend  todiffolve  the 
vifeid  cohefions  of  the  blood  and  humours  ; 
befides,  it  foftens  the  rigid  fibres,  relaxes 
the  coats  of  the  veflels,  and  renders  them 
more*  fo  ft  and  yielding,  to  which  the 
beat  of  the  water  does  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  ;  for  this,  by  rarifying  the  hu¬ 
mours,  diftends  the  minuteft  veffels,  and 
venders  the  circulation  eaty  and  free  : 
therefore  we  can  hardly  meet  with  a 


more  powerful  deobflruent,  or  a  more 
ready  way  to  cure  many  chronic  diieafes. 

Pumping  the  Bath  water  on  the  parts 
affected  has  been  found  to  he  of  Angular 
ule  in  many  calcs,  Inch  as  pains  in  the 
head,  deafnefs,  the  hip-gout,  pally  ol  a 
limb,  and  local  decays  of  the  mufeular 
parts.  At  firtt  pumping  was  ulid  in  the 
bath,  but  this  was  found  inconvenient, 
becaufe  bathing  does  not  agree  with  all 
disorders.  Pumping  is  particularly  ier- 
viceable  in  old  pains  and  aches,  when, 
the  pores  of  the  11-tin  are  lhut  up,  and 
when  cold  phlegmatic  humours  are  fixed 
on  any  part,  as  alio  in  lprains  and  re¬ 
laxations  of  the  membranous  and  tendi¬ 
nous  parts.  Bath  water,  taken  inwardly, 
llrengthens  the  ftomach,  invigorates  the 
blood,  helps  digeilion,  and  confequehtly 
bellows  frelh  vigour  on  the  vitals.  Bath 
is  108  Miles  well  of  London. 

BATON,  or  BASTON.  See  Bas- 


T  ON. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  drawn  up  in 

order  of  battle. 

BATTALION,  a  fmall  bodyy  of  in¬ 
fantry  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ready 
to  engage.  A  battalion  ufually  contains 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  men  ;  but  the 
number  is  not  precilely  determined.  They 
are  divided  into  three  companies,  one  of 
which  is  grenadiers.  They  are  ulually 
drawn  up  with  fix  men  in  file,  or  one  be¬ 
fore  another.  Some  regiments  confifls  of 
one  battalion  only,  while  others  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  or  five. 

-■V-  BATTEL,  a  town  in  SufTex,  fifty- 
feven  miles  eali-by-iouth  from  London, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfdays.  It  has  two 
fairs,  the  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  the  ■ 
other  on  November  2.2,  for  cattle  and 
pedlars  wares.  It  was  formerly  called 
Epiton,  and  is  the  place  where  Vv  illiam  the 
Conqueror  vanquiihed  king  Harold,  on 
Otfober  14,  1066.  William,  in  memory 
of  this  victory,  creeled  an  abbey,  called 
it  Battle  Abbey  ;  and  if  a  criminal  could 
but  reach  this  abbey,  he  was  dilmilled 
from  thence,  and  was  afterwards  in  no 
danger  of  punilliment  for  his  pall  faults. 
The  abbey  was  a  large  and  noble  llruHure, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  gateway,  which  is 
fvillentire,  as  well  as  from  the-other  remains. 


Soon  after  its  dilfolution  the  lord  vifcount 
Montacute  built  a  flately  pile  on  the  fbuth 
fide,  which  is  now  become  ruinous.  This 
abbey  wras  honoured  with  the  mitre,  and 
was  valued  at  881  1.  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  but  by  Speed  at  98 7  1*  Long.  o.  35* 
E.  Lat.  3^*  51'  N. 
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BATTERING,  in  the  military  art, 
the  attacking  a  place,  &c.  with  heavy 
artillery. 

BATTERING-PIECES,  large  pieces 
of  ordnance,  proper  for  battering  a  toni¬ 
fication.  See  Cannon. 

BATTER.ING-RAM,  a  machine  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  lieges,  for  battering 
the  walls  and  towers  of  a  fortified  place. 
The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  very  ancient, 
and  the  invention  of  it  alcffbed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  iking 
or  un flung.  The  former  was  compoied 
of  a  large  beam  of  oak,  refembling  a  iliip  s 
mail,  of  prodigious  length  and  thickncis, 
having  the  head  armed  with  a  head  of 
iron  proportioned  to  the  body,  and  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  ram,  and  thence  it  had 
its  name.  This  terrible  machine,  which 
according  to  Vitruvius  weighed  440000 
pouifds,  was  fu  "pended,  and  equally  bal- 
lanced,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  leales, 
with  a  chain,  or  a  large  cable,  which 
fupported  it  in  the  air  m  a  ftrong  frame  of 
timber,  which  was  pulhed  forwards,  on 
the  filling  up  of  the  ditch,  to  a  certain 
di fiance  from  the  wall,  by  means  of  rol¬ 
lers  or  wheels.  The  frame  Was  fecured 
from  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  belieged, 
by  feveral  coverings,  with  which  it  was 
then  caied  over.  The  unfufpended  ram 
differed  from  the  other  only  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  working  it  :  for,  in'ffead  of  being 
flung  by  a  chain  or  cable,  it  moved  on 
Email  wheels  on  another  large  beam. 

BATTERING-RAM,  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing,  or  coat  of  arms,  refemb’ing  the 
military  engine  of  the  lame  name. 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a 
parapet  thrown  up,  or  formed  of  faicines, 
See.  for  covering  the  gunners,  See.  from 
the  Ihot  of  the  enemv.  All  field  bat¬ 
teries  confill  of  four  chief  parts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  ditch,  the  parapet,  the  platform, 
andahe  magazine.  The  ditch  is  ufually 
dug  in  the  front  and  fides,  and  iometimes 
quite  round  ;  and  ferves  not  only  to  fur-. 
nifil  the  earth  neccffary  for  the  parapet, 
but  it  alio  prevents  the  enemy  from  en¬ 
tering  the  battery  fo  readily  as  he  might 
otherwife  do.  The  ditch  in  front  is  com¬ 
monly  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
the  depth  about  feven  or  eight  feet  ;  the 
fides  Hoping  towards  the  bottom,  which 
is  about  fix  feet  wide  :  hut  the  ditches  on 
the  fides  are  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  fix 
feet  deep.  Thefe  are  the  dimenfions  ufu¬ 
ally  given  ;  but  the  general  pradlice  feems 
to  be,  only  to  get  earth  iufficient  for  the 
work,  and  not  mind  the  regularity  of  the 
ditch  ;  for  as  thefe  works  in  attacks  are 
vlfually  done  by  night,  the  keeping  ftrift- 
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lv  to  the  aflignecl  dimenfions  is  hardl 
practicable.  The  parapet  is  generally 
railed  about  three  or  four  feet  diltant 
from  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  fpace 
left  between,  called  the  berm  <n-  foreland, 
■fervinr  to'  lodre  the  rub  biff  1  heat  down  by 
the  enemies  Ihot,  that  it  may  not  fall  in¬ 
to  the  ditch.  The  thicknefs  of  the  parapet 
ihould  he  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
in  order  to  be  cannon-proof,  and  about 
feveii  or  eight  feet  high,  when  the  enemy- 
has  no  command  above  the  but  erv  :  but 
if  they  have  a  command  over  this  he  ght, 
the  parapet  Ihould  be  railed  high  enough 
to  cover  the  men  whefi  they  load  the  guns.' 
The  length  of  the  parapet  depends  cti  the 
number  of  guns  to  be  employed  .n  the 
battery.  Thm,  for  one  gun  allow  eight 
yards  in  length  ;  and  fix  yards  more  for 
every  other  gun  :  fo  two  guns  have  four- 
teen  -  yards,  three  guns  twenty  yarns, 
four  guns  twenty  fix  yards,  See. 

Great  care  Ihould  he  taken  that  the 
battery  be  not  enfiladed  or  raked  by  the 
enemies  cannon. 

The  parapet  confiffs  of  two  parts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  wall  and  the  merlons.  The  wall, 
is  that  part  of  the  parapet  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  one  piece  from  end  to  end,  and 
is  about  two  and  a  half  or  ‘  three  feet 
high.  The  merlons  are  detached  pieces 
of  the  parapet,  leaving  openings  called 
embrafures,  through  which  the  cannon  de¬ 
liver  their  Ihot.  The  embrafures  ihould 
as  much  as  is  poinble,  be  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  parapet  ;  therefore  the  battery 
ihould  be  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
object  to  be  battered  :  for  iliredl  Biots 
have  mofir  force  :  and  oblique  embra-- 
fures  weake'n  the  merlons,  or  parts  of 
the  parapet  Handing  between  the  em¬ 
brafures. 

The  magazine  to  a  field  battery  is  ufu¬ 
ally  made  about  fifty  or  iixty  yards  behind 
the  platform  :  it  is  a  cavity  dug  in  the 
ground,  about  four  feet  deep  ;  the  earth 
whereof  is  thrown  between  the  pit  and 
the  platform  ;  the  fides  of  the  pit  are 
iometimes  planked  round  to  keep  it  dry, 
and  prevent  the  earth  from  crumbling  in  ; 
and  the  powder  barrels  placed  herein  are 
covered  with  hurdles  and  earth,  or  tan¬ 
ned  hides,  to  prelerve  the  powder  from 
wet  and  fire.  The  communication  to  the 
magazine  is  by  a  Hoping  trench  beginn  ng 
to  defeend  about  five  or  fix  yards  behind 
the  platform  ;  and  the  earth  thrown  on 
that  fide  where  it  will  moll  conveniently 
cover  the  perfons  who  remove  the  barrels 
of  powder  from  the  great  magazine  to  the 
battery  or  Email  magazine. 

Liz  A  Coffer 
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A  Coffer  BATTERY  is  that  where 
the  fides  of  the  wall  and  merlons  only 
are  formed  of  fafeines,  and  all  the  cavi¬ 
ties  or  included  fpaces  filled  with  earth. 

To  make  a  Gabion  BATTERY.— Along 
the  line  pitched  out  for  the  battery,  let 
the  gabions  be  planted  in  the  places  where 
the  merlons  are  to  be  :  the  gab.cns  tiled 
are  of  five,  fit:,  and  feven  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  eight  feet  high.  Each  merlon 
mull  have  feven  ;  that  is,  three  within 
of  lix  feet  diameter,  next  two  of  teven 
feet  diameter,  and,  on  the  outlkle,  two 
of  five  feet  diameter  ;  obferving  to  leave 
proper  openings  for  the  embrafures,  of 
about  two  feet  on  the  inlide,  and  nine  or 
ten  on  the  outfide. 

Batteries  of  this  conft  ruction  are  ufually 
made  on  marlhy  or  rocky  ground. 

BATTERY  d'Rifiade,  that  which 
icours  or  fvveeps  the  whole  length  of  a 
flraight  line. 

BATTERY  en  Ecbarpe ,  one  that  plays 
obliquely. 

BATTERY  de  Reverfe,  that  which 
plays  on  the  back  of  the  enemy, 

BATTERY  d  Ricochet ,  are  when  the 
cannon  are  not  loaded  w  th  their  full 
charge  of  powder,  lo  that  the  balls  may 
ftrike  the  ground  before  they  reach  the 
place,  and  by  riling  again  leap  over  the 
wall  and  do  execution  among  the  be- 
lieged. 

Crofs  BATTERIES,  two  batteries 
which  play  athwart  one  another,  upon  the 
fame  object,  forming  an  angle,  aftd  beat¬ 
ing  with  more  violence  and  ddlrudion  ; 
he  1-aufe  what  one  bullet  ihakes  the  other 
beats  down. 

Carrier ade  BATTERY,  when  feveral 
guns  play  at  the  fame  time  upon  one 
place. 

Sunk  or  Buried  BATTERY,  when  the 
platform  on  which  the  guns  are  placed  is 
funk,  into  the  earth,  lo  that  there  mult  be 
trenches  or  embrafures  cut  in  the  earth, 
againft  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  for  pal- 
fa  ges  to  the  ihot. 

BATTERY  of  Mortars,  differs  from 
a  battery  of  cannon,  in  being  funk  into 
the  earth,  and  having  no  embrafures. 

BATTERY,  in  law,  the  ftriking, 
beating,  or  offering  any  violence  to  ano¬ 
ther  pe-rlbn  :  but  if  the  plaintiff  made  the 
frit  a ffau It,  the  defendant  ihall  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  the  plantiff  amerced  to  the 
king  for  his  falfe  fuit.  Battery  is  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  a ff;iu It,  though 
in  law  they  are  different  offences  ;  and 
the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  af- 
faulrv  though  acquitted  of  the  battery  : 
there  may  therefore  be  an  aifault  without 
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a  battery  ;  but  battery  always  implies  a 
aflault. 

BATTLE,  a  general  engagement  be¬ 
tween  two  armies. 

BATTLE-ROY  AL,  among  fportfmen,’ 
a  fight  between  three,  five,  or  l'even  cocks, 
all  engaged  together,  lo  that  the  cock 
which  Hands  longeff  wins  the  battle. 

BATTLE- AX,  a  kind  of  halbert  for¬ 
merly  ufed  by  the  infantry,  and  fir  If  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  by  the  Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  arch,  tedure,, 
indenture;  or  notches  in  the  top  of  a 
wall,  or  other  building,  in  the  form  of 
embrafures. 

*  BATTUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an 
herdfman,  who  obferving  Mercury  ffeal  a 
strove  of  cattle  from  Apollo,  to  conceal 
the  theft  Mercury  gave  him  a  inik-white 
heifer  ;  but  foon  after,  afiuming  the 
ipeech  and  habit  of  a  peafant,  aiked  if 
he  had  feen  his  If  ray  bullocks  and  heifers 
pafs  that  way,  and  promifed,  that  if  he 
would  affift  him  in  finding  them,  he 
Ihould  have  a  bullock  and  heifer  for  his 
pains.  Upon  this  the  clown  haftily  told 
him  where  they  were,  when  Mercury, 
t©  revenge  his  perfidy,  turned  him  into  a 
touch-ftone, 

*  BAVARIA,  a  duchy  and  deflorate 
in  Germany.  It  is  the  moil  conliderable 
part  of  the  Circle  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  duchy  of 
Neubnrg,  on  the  well  by  Suabia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Tyrol,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
archbilhoprick  of  Saldburg,  the  bifhopric- 
of  Pafiavy,  and  Auftria.  This  electorate 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  where¬ 
of  the  principal  are  the  Inn,  the  Her, 
and  the  Lech.  It  contains  thirty-five 
cities,  ninety-four  market  towns,  eight 
bilhopricks,  leventy-five,  convents,  eleven 
thousand  and  feventy-four  villages,  and 
twenty-eight  thouiand  feven  hundred  and 
nine  churches.  The  air  is  healthy  and 
temperate  ;  the  foil  produces  a  little  wine, 
forac  corn,  and  good  paftures.  There  are 
likevvife  fame  mines.  It  was  raifed  to 
-the  dignity  of  an  deflorate  in  1623.  This 
electorate  is  divided  into  two  general  parts, 
High  Bavaria,  on  the  weft,  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  governments  of  Munich  and 
Innolftadt  :  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  eaft, 
which  contains  the  governments  ot  Strati-? 
bing,  Landlhut,  and  Burckaufen.  The 
Upper  Palatinate,  or  the  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Franconia  and  Bohemia  ;  the  full  bounds 
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k  likewife  on  tire  welt,  and  the  latter  on 
the  call  ;  on  the  touch  it  is  terminated  by 
the  duchies  of  Ncuburg,  Bavaria,  and  the 
M  ft)  optic  of  pall  aw.  It  is  about  eighty 
miles  long,  and  eighty  miles  broad.  It  is 
well  peopled,  and  the  foil  is  fertile,  but  it 
has  little  trade.  The  principal  places  are 
Am  berg,  the  capital,  and  Hochftett,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French,  in  170-4. 

BAUGE,  (battle  of)  where  the  duke 
of  Clarence  was  killed,  April  3,  1422. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  had  marched  with 
ten  thoufand  men  into  Anjou,  With  a  view 
t6  reduce  that  province,  which  adhered  to 
the  dauphin  1  being  informed  that  feven 
thoufand  Scots,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  wei'e  encamped  at  Bauge,  in  five h 
a  fh'agg! in g  manner,  that  the  van  might 
be  eafily  cut  off  before  the  rear  could  come 
to  i  s  alliance,  he  refolved  to  attack  them 
immediately;  and  putting  lirfrrl  elf  at  the 
head  of  his  horfe,  began  his  march,  after 
having  ordered  the  carl  of  Salnbury  to  fol¬ 
low  with  the  reft  of  the  forces.  When  the 
duke  reached  Bauge,  he  found  fome  Scot- 
fffh  troopS  intrenched  in  a  church-yard, 
and  ‘fpent  fo  much  time  in  attempting  to 
dillodge  them,  .that  the  earl  of  Buchan 
being  alarmed,  aifembfed  his  forces,  and 
marched  up  to  their  affiftance.  Clarence, 
inftead  of  waiting  for  the  earl  of  Salifbury, 
attacked  the'  new-comers  with  great  impe- 
tuofit v,  and  performed  many  exploits  of 
perfonal  valour,  until  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  with  a  fpear,  by  a  Scottilh  knight, 
called  Swinfon,  and  afterwards  killed  wi  h 
a  truncheon  by  the  earl  of  Buchan.  His 
cavalry  were  totally  routed,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  left  dead  upon  the  fpot,  among  which 
were  the  lord  Raos,  fir  fohn  Grey,  and 
fir  Gilbert  Umfreville,  and  the  earls  of 
Huntingdon,  Somdrfct,  and  Montague, 
the  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  many  other  per- 
fons  of  dillinHfion,  were  taken  prifioners. 
The  earl  of  Salifbury  did  hot  come  up  till 
after  the  battle ;  but  he  favoured  the  retreat 
of  the  fugitives,  and  recovered  the  body  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  whofe  death  was 
juftlv  regretted  by  all  his  countrymen.  The 
dauphin  was  fo  well  pleated  with  this  Vic- 
tory,  that  he  created  the  earl  of  Buchan 
con  liable  of  France  ;  and  that  nobleman, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Alencon, 
which  the  carl  of  Salifbury  attempted  .0 
ra.fe;  but  he  was  repul  feci  with  fome  lofs 
bv  the  befieders,  thouyh  Buchan  was  af- 
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terwards  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize 
for  want  of  artillery.  Ncverthelefs  rhe 
dauphin’s  party  began  to  recover  their  (pi- 
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fit*,  and'  gained-  feveral  advantages  ov«r 
the  Burgundians.  Lahire,  one  of  the  dau¬ 
phin’s  partifaAs)  defeated  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  count  de  Vaudemont,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  ;  and  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  great  vivacity  in  Ponthieu,  where 
the  Burgundians  were  woifted  in  feveral 
encounters. 

BAVINS,  in  tlte  military  art,  are  fag¬ 
gots  of  brufh  wood,  with  the  brufh  at 
length.  1 

BAUM,  Mellfciy  in  botany,  a  plant 
which  is  perennial  ;  a  native  of  mountain¬ 
ous  places  in  the  fduthern  parts  of  Europe; 
and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  June.  This 
plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cor- 
,dfai,  ftomachic,  uterine,  and  other  virtues, 
is'  now  ju  fitly  ranked  among  the  milder 
corroborants. 

The  mfufion's  of  it  are  fometmes  drank 
as  tea  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding 
from  debility  add  relaxation,  and  fome- 
time;,  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  as  a 
diluent  in  acute  d borders. 

■•f  BAXTER  (RICHARD)  an  eminent 
nonconformift  divine,,  was  born  at  Row- 
ton,  in  Shronfihire,  November  12,  1  fir  3, 
and  drftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  exemplary 
life,  his  moderate  principles,  and  his  nu¬ 
merous  writings.  He  had  a  Congregation 
at  Kiddcrminfter,  and  after  the  reiteration 
became  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  in  or¬ 
dinary  5  preached  before  him  once,  had 
frequent  accefs  to  his  royal  per  (on,  and 
was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  by 
the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  which  he 
refuted  to  accept :  after  this  he  was  feveral 
times  arrefted,  fined,  and  thrown  in  pri- 
ion,  for  pre  fuming  to  preach  to  a  body  of 
di Tenters-,  though  he  was  honoured  with 
the  friendihip  of  feme  of  the  greateft  and 
befit  men  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  lord 
chief  juftice  Hales,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  &c. 

BAY,  a  gulph  or  inlet  of  the  fca-coaft, 
comprehended  between  two  capes  or  points 
of  land,  where  vclfels  frequently  ride  at 
anchor  iheltered  from  the  wind. 

BAY,  among  farmers,  that  part  of  a 
barn  where  the  corn  is  laid  up,  or  the  mow- 
made. 

BAY,  one  of  the  colours  of  the  coat 
horfes,  and  has,  perhaps,  its  name  from 
rel  enabling  the  colour  of  dried  bay-leaves. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  this  colour 
from  the  lighted:  bay  to  the  dark,  that  ap¬ 
proaches  the  neareft  to  the  brown,  but  al¬ 
ways  more  gav  and  jhining.  The  bay  is 
one  of  the  bed  colours,  and  horfes  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  bays  are  commonly 
good,  uniefs  when  accidents  happen  to 
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fpoil  them  when  they  are  colts.  Gibfon  on- 

Horfcii 

BAY,  among  huntfmen,  is  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  deer,  which  after  being  hard 
run,  turns  about,  and  defends  himle.lf 
with  his  horns  againtt  the  dogs. ;  in  which 
cafe  he  is  fa i cl  to  ltand  at  bay. 

BAY-SALT.  See  Salt. 

BAYONET,  in  the  military  art,  im¬ 
plies  a  fhort  broad  dagger,  with  a  hollow 
handle  of  iron,  of  a  circular  form,  fitted 
to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  where  ic  may 
occafionally  be  fattened ;  lo  that  the  ioldier 
fires  with  the  bayonet  on  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece,  and  is  always  ready  to  ail  againft 
the  horte. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open 
woollen  fluff,  having  a  long  knap,  lome- 
times  frized,  and  fometimes  not.  It  is 
without  any  wale,  and  wrought  in  a  loom 
with  two  treddles.  like  flannel. 

Bavs  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Col- 
cheller  and  Booking  in  Effex.  It  is  ex¬ 
ported  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  even  to  Italy.  Their  chief 
ufe  is  for  cloathmg  the  monks  and  nuns, 
and  for  lining  the  folditrs  cloaths.  The 
breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  from  a  yard 
and  a  half  to  two  yards,  and  the  length 
from  fortv-two  to  forty-eight. 

BAZAT,  in  commerce,  a  long,  fine 
cotton,  brought  from  jerufalem,  and  is 
thence  often  called  Jerufalem  cotton. 

BDELLIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
gummy  relinous  juice,  flowing  from  an 
oriental  tree  of  which  we  have  no  de- 
feription.  .  This  gummy  refill  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  corroborant  and  attenuant  in 
d borders  of  the  bread,  for  promoting 
urine  and  the  m.enfes,  and  externally  for 
reviving  or  maturating  hard  tumours  ; 
but  is  at  prefent  little  ufed. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  erected  on  fome 
eminence,  forgiving  notice  of  the  invafion 
tff  an  enemy.  It  con  fills  of  pitch-barrels 
placed  upon" high  poles,  and  when  the  ene¬ 
my  appears,  the  barrels  are  fet  oil  fire  :  lo 
that  the  flame  in  the  night  time,  and  the 
finoak  in  the  day,  fp reads  the  alarm 
through  the  whole  country. 

BEACON  is  alio  a  mark  ereCted  as  a 
warning  to  feamen  againtt  rocks,  Ihelves, 
or  funds. 

BEACONAGE,  the  tax  paid  for  main¬ 
taining  a  beacon. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  round  mould¬ 
ing,  commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a 
p'ece  of  fluff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  Ihort  em- 
bolfments,  like  beads  in  necklaces. 

BEAD-PROOF,  among  dillillers,  c»n- 
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fills  in  fluking  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
lpirits  in  a  phial,  when  if  the  crown  of 
bubbles  Hand  for  fome  time  on  the  furface, 
the  goods  are  efteemed  proof,  that  is, 
equal  parts  of  rectified  lpirits  and  phlegm. 

BEAGLE,  a  particular  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ing-dog,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts. 

BEAK,  the  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird,  from 
the  form  and  ftruCture  of  which  Linnaeus 
divides  the  whole  clafs  into  fix  orders.  See 
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Bird. 

BEAK,  in  architecture,  the  fmall  fillet 
left  on  the  head  of  a  larmier,  which  forms 
a. canal,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pendant. 

Chin  BEAK,  a  moulding  the  fame  with 
the  quarter-round,  except  its  fituafion, 
which  is  inverted. 

BEAK-HEAD,  in  naval  architecture, 
the  name  given  to  a  Ihip’s  head,  whole 
fore-cattle  is  lquare  ;  a  circumftance  com¬ 
mon  to  all  veil  els  of  war  that  have  two  or 
more  decks  of  guns. 

BEAM,  in  architecture,  the  largefl: 
piece  of  wood  in  a  building,  being  laid 
acrofs  the  walls,  and  ferving  to  lupport 
the.  principal  rafters  of  the  roof.  No  houfe 
has  more  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz. 
one  at  each  head  :  into  thele  the  girders 
of  the  garret  floor  are  alfo  framed,  and  if 
the  building  be  of  timber,  the  teazle-tenons 
of  the  polls. 

The  proportion  of  beams  near  London 
are  fixed  by  ttatute,  as  follows  :  a  beam  1 5 
feet  long  mutt  be  7  inches  on  one  fide  its* 
fquare,  and  5  on  the  other:  if  it  be  16 
feet  long,  one  fide  mult  be  8  inches,  the 
other  6  ; .  if  17  feet  long,  one  fide  mult  be 
10  inches,  the  other  fix  in  the  country 
they  ufually  make  them  ftronger.  Sir  H. 
Worton  advifes  thefe  to  be  of  the  ftrongett 
and  molt  durable  timber. 

Some  of  the  belt  authors  among  the 
French  have confidered  the  f@rce  of  ttrength 
of  beams,  and  brought  their  refiftance  to 
a  precile  calculation,  particularly  M.  Va- 
rignon  and  M.  Parent.  The  latter  has 
ihewn  us,  that  if  a  beam,  in  form  of  a 
parallelopipedon,  be  fixed  horizontally  in 
a  wall,  its  refiftance  againtt  breaking  at 
the  place  of  its  infertion  will  be  as  the  area 
of  the  feCtion  at  the  wall  and  the  depth  of 
the  beam  directly,  and  the  length  reci¬ 
procally. 

M,  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  the 
weights  that  will  be  fuftamed  by  the  mid¬ 
dle,  in  beams  of  various  bafes  and  lengths, 
fitted  at  each  end  into  walls,  on  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  a  pieceof  oak  of  an  inch  fquare, 
and  a  foot  long,  retained  horizontally  by 
the  extremes,  will  fuftain  315- lb.  in  its 
middle,  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is  found, 

by 
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by  experience,  it  will.  See  Mem.  Acad.  R. 
bcienc.  an.  1708. 

BEAMS,  in  naval  architecture,  thick 
ftrong  pieces  of  timber,  ftretching  acrofs 
the  lhip  from  fide  to  fide,  to  iupport  the 
d  cks  and  retain  the  Tides  at  their  proper 
Jill  a  nee. 

On  the  BEAM,  in  navigation,  any  dis¬ 
tant  objedt  is  fo  called,  when  it  bears  on  a 
line  with  the  ihip’s  beams  :  thus,  if  a  lhip 
lies  north  and  Couth,  any  objedt  on  the 
beam  mult  bear  calt  or  welt ;  and  hence, 

Before  the  BEAM  is  an  arch  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  included  between  a  line,  c rolling  the 
lhip  at  right  angles,  and  the  object  feen  in 
that  lituation :  thus,  if  a  lhip  tteers  north, 
and  difeovers  another  two  points  before 
the  (larboard  beam,  ihe  bears  E.  N.  E.  and 
fo  of  abaft  the  beam. 

BEAM,  among  hunters,  the  main  Item 
of  a  deer’s  head,  or  that  which  bears  the 
antlers,  royals,  and  tops. 

BEAM,  in  mechanics,  the  lath,  or  iron, 
©f  a  pair  of  leales.  ! 

BEAM  is  alio  the  name  of  a  fiery  me¬ 
teor,  in  the  form  of  a  pillar. 

BEAM,  or  ROLLER,  among  weavers, 
a  long  and  thick  wooden  cylinder,  placed 
lengthwife  on  the  back  part  of  the  loom  of 
thole  who  work  with  the  ihuttle.  The 
threads  of  the  warp  are  rolled  upon  the 
beam,  and  unroll  as  the  work  proceeds. 

BEAM-COMPASS,  an  initrument 
conliltingof  a  Iquare  wooden  or  crofs-beam, 
having  Aiding  lockets  that  carry  iteel  01- 
pencil  points  ;  and  ufetl  in  deferibing  large 
circles,  where  the  common  compalfes  are 
ufelefs. 

BEAM  of  an  Anchor,  the  (hank,  or 
longed;  part  of  an  anchor.  See  Anchor. 

BEAM  of  a  Plough,  a  name  given  to 
the  larged  piece  of  timber  in  a  plough,  and 
to  which  ail  the  parts  of  the  plough-tail 
are  fixed.  This  beam  is  generally  made  of 
afh,  is  ftraight,  and  eight  feet  long  in  the 
common  plough  ;  but  in  the  four  coultered 
plough,  it  is  ten  feet  long,  and  arched  at 
the  upper  part.  The  head  of  this  beam  lies 
on  the  pillow  of  the  plough,  and  is  railed 
higher,  or  funk  lower,  as  that  pillow  is 
elevated  or  deprefied  by  Aiding  along  the 
crow-ftaves.  Near  the  middle  it  has  an  iron 
collar,  which  receives  the  tow  chain  from 
the  box  ;  and  the  bridle  chain  from  the 
flake  or  gallows  of  the  plough,  is  fixed  to 
it  a  little  below  the  collar  ;  iome  inches 
below  this  there  is  a  hole,  in  which  the 
coulter  is  fafiened  ;  and  below  that  are 
two  other  fmall  holes,  through  which  the 
beads  of  the  retches  or  irons  that  fupport 
both  the  lheat  and  the  (lure  prefs.  l'ar- 
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ther  back  dill  is  large  perforation,  through 
which  the  body  of  the  Aieat  pall'es;  and 
behind  that,  very  near  the  extremity,  is 
another  hole,  through  which  the  piece 
called  the  hinder  Aieat  pafies.  Sec 
Plough. 

BEAN,  Faha,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  pefi.il  becomes  a 
pod,  containing  large  Hatted,  and  in  fome 
degree,  kidney-ihaped  feeds. 

Mr.  Tournefort  has  enumerated  eight 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  but  we  have  only  the 
four  following  forts,  commonly  fowed  in 
our  gardens.  1.  The  fmall  LAbon.  2. 
The  Spanilh.  3.  The  Sandwich.  And, 
4.  The  Windfor.  The  firll  and  feeond  forts 
are  to  be  planted  in  ORober  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  under  warm  walls  and  hedges,  where, 
if  they  ftand  through  the  winter,  rhey 
produce  beans  early  in  the  fpnng.  They 
may  alio  be  railed  very  dole  in  beds,  and 
covered  with  hoops  and  mats  in  the  win¬ 
ter ;  and  in  the  fpring  planted  out;  but 
there  is  fome  hazard  in  the  tranfplanting, 
and  they  will  be  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
later  than  thofe  which  have  flood  the  win¬ 
ter  abroad.  The  Liibon  bean  is  preferred 
to  the  Spanilh  :  and  the  curious  ought  to 
have  freih  feed  every  two  years  from 
abroad,  for  they  are  apt  to  degenerate, 
though  not  in  goodnefs,  yet  in  their  earli- 
iiefs.  The  Spanilh  and  Windfor  beans 
are  not  to  be  planted  till  Chriftmas,  but 
efpecially  the  Windfor,  which  are  fubjeci, 
more  than  any  other  kind,  to  be  hurt  by 
the  cold.  Thefe  beans  ihould  have  an  open 
ground,  and  be  planted  at  the  difiance  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  row  from  row,  and 
four  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows; 
but  if  the  place  is  clolely  furrounded  with, 
hedges  and  walls,  the  difiance  mull  be 
greater,  elfe  the  (talks  will  run  high,  but 
they  will  bear  very  little  fruit.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  beans  arc  hardier  than  the  Windfor, 
and  may  be  planted  to  come  in  between  the 
early  crops  and  them  ;  and,  though  not 
much  regarded  at  prefent,  they  are  a  very 
good  bean.  Thefirit  plantation  of  Wind- 
l'or  beans  Ihould  be  made  in  the  middleof 
January ;  and,  after  that,  a  new  plan¬ 
tation  Ihould  be  made  every  three  weeks, 
till  the  middle  of  May,  that  there  may  be 
a  fuccellion  of  crops.  Miller's  Gardeners 
DIG. 

BE  AN-TR.EFOIL,  in  botany, .a  genus 
of  plants  whofe  fruit  is  an  oblong  pod, 
containing  kidney-like  feeds. 

BEAR,  Urfa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  ferae ,  or 
beads  of  prey;  difiinguiihed  by  having 
only  four  teats,  two  on  the  bread,  and  two 
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on  the  belly.  It  is  a  large  but  u  n  fight  ly 
animal,  and  of  different  fizes  in  different 
countries. 

BEARD  of  a  Comet,  in  aftronomy,  the 
rays  which  the  comet  emits  towards  that 
part  of  the  heavens  whither  it  feems  to  di¬ 
re#  its  motion  :  and  it  is  this  that  cl iltin - 
guifhes  the  beard  from  the  tail,  which  im¬ 
plies  thofe  rays  that  are  emitted  in  the 
track  through  which  it  has  paffed. 

BEARDING  of  Wool.  See  Wool. 

BEARER,  in  architedure,  a  poft, 
pkr>  or  wall,  erected  between  the  two 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  iborten  its 
bearing,  or  to  prevent  its  whole  weight 
refiling  on  the  two  ends  only. 

BEARER  of  a  BUI  of  Exchange,  one 
in  whole  hands  the  bill  is,  or  in  favour  of 
whom  the  tail  order  was  made. 

BEARING,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of 
the  horizon,  comprehended  between  the 
neareft  meridian  and  any  dill  ant  object, 
either  diicovered  by  the  eye,  or  found  by 
the  finical  proportion  ;  as,  at  four  P.  M. 
we  difeovered  Cape  Malaehn,  bearing  YY. 
(yf  \  S.  or,  having  the  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  given,  we  find  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  diffance  bv  analogy. 

BEAR-UP,  or  BEAR- AWAY,  in 
navigation,  a  ilnip  is  laid  to  do  fio  when, 
having  failed  fome  time  with  a  fide -wind, 
fihe  alters  her  courl'e  and  fails  more  before 
it  :  this  is  probably  called  bearmg-up,  be- 
caufe  the  helm  is  borne  up  to  the  wind-fide 
of  thefliip  ;  for,  otherwife,  it  is  not  only  ab- 
furd,  but  an  abfoiute  contradiction,  to  lay  a 
fihip  bears-up  when  file  goes  before  the  wind. 

BEAST,  a  general  appellation  for  all 
four-footed  animals. 

BEASTS  of  Burden,  all  four-footed  ani¬ 
mals  ufed  in  carrying  burdens.  The-ie  are 
chiefly  elephants,  camels,  dromedaries, 
holies,  mules,  ali'es,  and  the  Iheep  of 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

BEASTS  of  Cbace,  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEASTS  and  FOWLS  of  the  Warren, 
the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and 
the  partridge. 

BEASTS  of  the  Forefl ,  the  hart,  the 
hind,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  a#  whereby 
the  pope  declares  a  perfon  beatified  or 
bleffed.  It  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  canon¬ 
ization.  See  Canonization. 

B  £  AT  I N  G  I'  lax  and  Hemp.  See  F  l  a  x 
and  Hemp . 

BE  ATING  Gold  and  Silver.  See  Gol  d- 
Beating,  Sc c. 

SWEATING,  in  navigation,  the  a#  of 
making  a  prog  refs  aganiff  the  wind,  by 
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tacking.  See  Tacking.  Beating,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  underdo, od  to  he  turning 
to  windward  in  a  liorm  or  krefh  wind. 

BEAVER,  Fiber,  in  natural  hiftpry* 
a  creature  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad.  His  1km,, 
in  the  northern  regions,  is  generally  black,, 
but  it  brightens  into  a  reddiih  tmekure  in 
the  temperate  climates.  He  is  covered 
with  two  forts  of  hair,  one  long,  and  the, 
other  a  foft  down  ;  the  latter,  which  is  ail 
inch  in  length,  is  extremely  fine  and  com* 
pa#,  and  accommodates  the- animal  with  a 
necefiary  warmth.  The  long  hair  pre- 
ferves  the  down  from  dirt  and  humidity. 
The  beaver,  whether  male  o-r  female,  has 
four  bags  under  his  inteffines,  impregnated 
with  a  r  eii  nous  and  liquid  lubikance, 
which,  when  it  is  eje#ed,  fettles  into  a 
thick  confidence .  See  Castor. 

His  teeth  are  lkrong,  aqd  deeply  riveted 
into  his  jaws,  with  a  long  and  crooked 
foot.;  with  the£e  he  cuts  as  well  the  wood 
with  which  he  builds,  as  that  winch  fur- 
niihes  him  with  food.  His  fore-feet  re- 
femble  thofe  of  fuch  animals  as  hold  what 
they  eat  with  their  paws,  as  apes,  for  in-* 
fiance,  and  rats,  and  fquirrels  ;  with  thelc 
feet  he  digs,  foftens,  and  works  the  clay, 
which  is  extremely  ferviceable  to  him. 
His  hind  feet  are  accommodated  with 
membranes,  or  large  fkins,  extending  be¬ 
tween  his  toes,  like  thole  of  ducks,  and 
ail  other  water-fowl ;  this  makes  it  evident 
that  the  Author  of  nature  intended  the 
creature  lhould  be  amphibious.  His  tail  is 
lung,  a  little  flat,  entirely  covered  with 
leales,  fupplied  with  mulcles,  and  per¬ 
petually  lubricated  with  oil  or  fat.  This 
animal,  who  is  an  archite#  from  his  na¬ 
tivity,  ufes  his  tail  inftead  of  a  hod,  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  clay  or  mortar,  and 
a  trowel  to  fpread  and  form  it  into  an-  in- 
cruffation  ;  the  feales  prevent  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  from  penetrating  the  tail  with  their 
coldnefs.  and  humidity,  but  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  air  and  water,  were  it  not  for 
the  prevention  of  an  oil,  which  he  cliiln- 
butes  all  over  them  with  his  fnout ;  the 
hags  we  have  already  ment.oned  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  magazines  of  this  fluid.  See 
plate  XI.  fig.  3.  The  beavers  inhabit  the 
fame  man  lion  in  great  numbers,  unlels- 
violent  heats,  or  inundations,  the  purfuits 
of  hunters,  lcareity  of  provifions,  or  the 
ext raoi dinary  incjvafc  of  their  offspring, 
obliges  them  to  leparate.  In  order  to  raile 
thernfflves  a  convenient  abode,  they  chuie 
a  lituatiun  that  abounds  with  fufienance, 
and  is  waihed  by  a  rivulet,  and  where  they 
mav  form  a  convenient  relervoir  of  water 
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for  their  habitation*  They  begin  With 
building  a  mole  or  can  fey,  in  which  the 
water  mav  rife  to  a  level  With  the  firff 
ftory.  This  can  fey,  at  the  foundation, 
mav  contain  ten  of  a  dozen  feet  in  thick. - 
nets  :  it  defeends  in  a  Hope  on  the  tide  next 
the  water,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  ele¬ 
vation,  gravitates  upon  the  work,  and 
preifes  it  with  a  ftrong  tendency  towards 
the  earth.  The  oppofite  fide  is  railed 
perpendicularly,  like  our  walls  ;  and  the 
Hope,  which  at  its  balls  is  twelve  feet 
broad,  diminifhes  towards  the  top,  whofe 
breadth  does  not  exceed  two  feet :  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  work  are  wood  and  clay. 
The  beavers,  with  an  admirable  facility, 
cut  the  pieces  ot  wrood,  lome  as  thick,  as  a 
man’s  arm,  and  others  as  large  as  the 
thigh,  and  from  two  to  four,  five,  or  fix 
feet  in  length,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  alcent  of  the  Hope.  They 
drive  the  extremity  of  thefe,  very  near 
each  other,  into  the  earth,  and  take  care 
to  interlace  them  with  other  Hakes,  more 
Tender  and  fupple.  But  as  the  water, 
without  fomc  other  prevention,  would  glide 
through  the  cavities,  and  leave  the  reler- 
voir  drv,  they  have  recourle  to  clay, 
which  they  perfeflly  know  how  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  with  which  they  dole  up  all  the 
interfiices  both  within  and  without,  and 
this  entirely  prevents  all  evacuation.  They 
continue  to  raife  the  dikes  proportion  ably 
to  the  water’s  elevation  and  plenty.  They 
are  likewife  very  feniible  that  their  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  io  eafily  transported  by  land 
as  by  water  ;  and  therefore  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  its  increafe  to  iwim,  with 
mortar  placed  on  their  tail,  and  llakes  ot 
wood  between  their  teeth,  to  every  place 
where  they  have  occafion  for  thefe  mate¬ 
rials.  If  "the  violence  of  the  water,  or  the 
footffeps  of  hunters,  who  pals  over  then- 
work,  damage  it  in  any  degree,  they  im¬ 
mediately  repair  the  fracture,  vilit  all  the 
edifice,  and  with  indefatigable  application, 
refit  and  adjult  whatever  happens  to  be 
difeoneerted  :  hut  when  they  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  perfecuted  by  the  hunters,  they 
only  Work  in  the  night,  or  entirely  chf- 
continue  their  labours.  When  the  cauley, 
or  dvke,  is  completed,  they  begin  to  form 
their  cells,  which  are  round,  or  oval 
apartments,  divided  into  three  partitions, 
railed  one  above  another.  The  firfi  is  funk 
below  the  level  of  the  dyke,  and  generally 
full  of  water  ;  the  other  two  are  formed 
above  it.  They  raife  this  firuclure  in  a 
verv  Solid  manner,  on  the  edge  ot  their 
caulev,  and  always  in  Hanes,  that,  in 
cafe  the  water  Inould  afeend,  they  may 
dwell  in  a  higher  fituation.  It  they  find 
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any  little  Illand  near  the  refervoir,  thev 
fix  their  dwelling  there,  which  i.s  then 
more  Solid,  and  they  are  lefs  inchmmoded 
with  the  water,  in  which  they  are  capable 
of  continuing  but  a  Ihoi't  time  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  favoured  with  th.s  advantage,  thev 
drive  Hakes  into  the  earth  with  their  teeth 
to  fortify  the  building  againH  the  win.  s 
and  water.  At  the  bottom  they  itrike  the 
two  openings  to  the  dream  ;  one  conducts 
them  to  the  place  where  thev  bathe,  and 
which  they  always  keep  very  decent ;  the 
other  is  a  paffage  to  that  quarter,  where 
they  carry  out  every  thing  that  would  loll 
or  rot  the  upper  apartment;.  There  is  a 
third  aperture  much  higher,  calculated  to 
prevent  their  being  Ihut  up,  when  the  ice 
hath  doled  the  openings  into  the  lower 
lodgments.  They  fometime;  build  their 
h  ufes  entirely  on  dry  lanJ,  and  fink' 
d  tches,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  in  order  to 
cl  fcencl  to  the  water.  They  employ  the 
fame  materials  and  indufiry  in  the  Hrudure 
of  their  dwellings,  as  they  life  for  their 
caufey.  The  walls  of  the  building  are 
perpendicular,  and  two  feet  thick.  As 
their  teeth  are  mote  ferviceable  than  faws, 
they  cut  ofi  all  the  proj -ct  ons  from  the 
wood  that  ihoot  out  beyond  the  perpendi-' 
cujar  of  the  wall  ;  after  wh  ch  they  work 
up  a  mixture  of  day  and  dry  grafs  into  a 
kind  of  mortar,  with  which,  bv  the  aid  of 
their  tails,  they  rough-cafi  the  out  and  in- 
fides  of  the  work.  The  edifice  is  vaulted 
within,  and  generally  nfes  in  an  oval 
figure.  The  dimenfianS  are  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  the  intended  inhabitants. 
Twelve  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
are  fufiicient  for  eight  or  ten  beavers.  If 
the  number  eilcreafcs,  they  enlarge  the 
place  accordingly.  It  has  been  aborted  for 
a  truth,  that  there  have  been  found  above1 
an  hundred  of  thefe  creatures  in  different 
lodgments  communicating  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  but  thefe  populous  focieties  are  very 
rare,  becaufe  they  are  too  unmanageable 
and  tumultuous,  and  the  heavers  are  gene¬ 
rally  better  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 
tereff.  They  afiociate  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  fometimes  a  few  more. 

Merchants  difiinguiih  three  forts  of 
beavers,  though  they  are  all  the  fkins  of 
the  lame  animal ;  the  new  beaver,  the  dry- 
beaver,  and  the  coat  beaver. 

The  new  heaver,  which  is  alio  called 
white  heaver,  or  Mufcovv 'beaver,  becaule 
it  is  commonly  kept  to  be  lent  to  Mufcovv, 
is  that  which  the  lavages  catch  in  their* 
winter  hunting.  It  is  the  beff  and  the 
moff  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  becaule 
it  has  lull  none  ofoits  hair  by  Used  ding. 
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The  dry  beaver,  which  is  {ometimes 
called  lean  heaver,  comes  from  the  fummer 
hunting,  which  is  the  time  when  thefe 
animals  lofe  part  of  their  hair. 

Though  thisjfort  of  beaver  is  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  other,  yet  it  may  alio  by  em¬ 
ployed  in  furs  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  uled  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  trench  call 
it  iu miner  caftor,  or  beaver. 

The  coat  beaver  is  that  which  has  con  • 
traded  a  certain  grofs  and  oily  humour 
from  the  fweat  which  exhales  from  the 
bodies  of  the  favaggs  who  wear  it  for  fome 
time.  Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the 
dry  beaver,  yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  ot  hats. 

"  BEAUMONT  (FRANCIS)  a  cele¬ 
brated  dramatic  poet,  who,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Fletcher,  wrote  a  great  number 
of  plays  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  Francis  Beau¬ 
mont,  one  of  the  judges  cl  the  common  - 
pleas,  and  was  born  at  Grace  Dieu,  in 
Leicefterlhire,  about  the  year  1585  or 
1586.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  admitted  a  Undent  in  the 
Inner  Temple;  but  his  fondnels  for  the 
mules  would  not  fuller  him  to  apply  his 
thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws.  He 
died  in  March,  1615,  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  befules  the  plays  in 
which  he  was  jointly  concerned  with  Mr. 
Fletcher,  wrote  a  frnall  dramatic  piece, 
antitied,  A  Mafque  of  Gray’s  Inn  Gentle¬ 
men,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  with  feveral 
poems  printed  together,  in  odtavo.  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  generally  wrote  in  con¬ 
junction.  The  former  was  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
latter  for  the  force  of  his  imagination. 

BEAUTY,  a  general  term  for  what¬ 
ever  excites  in  us  plealing  lesfations,  or  an 
idea  of  approbation.  We  may  diltinguilh 
the  motion  annexed  to  beauty  into  ideas 
*nd  fenfations  ;  the  former  of  which  pol- 
Jefs  the  mind,  the  latter  affect  the  heart. 
Thus  an  object  may  pleafe  the  undemand¬ 
ing  without  interefting  the  fenfes  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand, agreeable  fenfations  may 
be  excited  bv  objects,  whole  ideas  have  no 
claim  to  our  approbation.  In  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impofiibility, 
«f  fixing  a  general  character! ft ic  of  beauty 
conlifrs  ;  becaufe  the  ideas  and  fenfations 
ofdilferent  perfons  vary,  according  to  their 
different  turns  of  mind,  and  habitudes  of 
fvody  ;  and  contequently  the  relations  of 
objects  to  thofe  ideas  and  fenfations  vary 
in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  arife  the  va¬ 
rious  opinions  of  beauty  in  women,  paint¬ 
ing,  ftatuary,  See. 
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BEAUTY,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  other  arts,  rs  the  harmony  and  jull- 
nefs  of  the  whole  compolition  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

BECALMING,  in  navigation.  When 
the  wind  is  interrupted  in  its  paffage  to  a 
velfel  by  any  contiguous  body,  as  land,  a 
high  fea  behind,  or  another  ihip,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  becalming  her,  as  the  fails  at  that  time 
remain  in  a  ilate  of  reft,  and  are  deprived 
ot  their  governing  power. 

BECCLES,  a  town  in  Suffolk;  it  has 
a  good  market  on  Saturdays,  and  three 
fairs,  on  Afcenfton-day,  St.  Peter,  June 
29,  and  October  2,  for  petty  chapmen,  as 
alfo  on  July  15,  for  toys.  It  is  a  large 
town,  with  a  handfome  church.  Here  the 
feflions  for  the  liberty  ofBlithing  are  com¬ 
monly  held.  It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft: 
of  Yarmouth,  thirtv-nine  north-north  ealt 
of  Ipfwich,  and  one  hundred  and  mn« 
north-eaft:  of  London,  Long.  4.  30.  E. 
Lat.  52.  28.  N. 

BECKET  (St.  Thomas)  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
II.  was  the  fon  ot  Gilbert,  a  merchant  <*£ 
London,  and  Maud,  a  Saracen  lady.  He 
was  born  in  London,  in  1119,  educated  at 
Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  llu- 
died  the  civil  law  at  Bononia,  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  provoft:  of  Be¬ 
verley,  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and 
St.  Paul’s;  and  in  1158,  he  was  made 
high  chancellor,  and  preceptor  to  the  young 
prince  Henry.  Becket  now  laid  aftde  the 
eccleliaftical  habit,  affecting  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  a  courtier,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  llation, 
fo  as  to  give  entire  fatisfaclion.  In  1160, 
he  was  lent  by  the  king  to  Paris,  to  treat 
of  a  marriage  between  prince  Henry,  who 
was  then  but  feven  years  old,  and  the  king 
of  France’s  daughter,  then  no  more  than 
three,  in  which  negociation  Becket  luc- 
ceeded,  and  returned  with  the  young  prin- 
cefs  to  England.  He  had  not,  however, 

1  been  much  above  four  years  chancellor, 
before  the  king  advanced  him  to  the  lee 
of  Canterbury  ;  foot;  after  which,  he  re* 
ligned  the  oflice  of  chancellor,  and  ex¬ 
changed  the  gaiety  and  luxury  of  a  cour¬ 
tier  for  the  gravity  and  aufterities  of  a 
monk.  At  the  fame  time,  he  began  vi- 
goroully  to  exert  himfelf  in  defence  of  the 
pretended  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church,  by  profecuting  fome  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  others,  for  lands  and  poft’efiions, 
he  maintained,  they  had  ufurped  from  the 
lee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  grealell  turbulence  and  ubft.ir.aey, 
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he  alienated  from  bimfelfthe  minds  of  the 
king  and  nobility,  and  foon  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  them;  and  growing 
more  troublefome  than  before,  the  king 
demanded  the  public  money  he  hadlquan- 
dered  away  ;  upon  which  he  lied  in  dii— 
guile  to  a  monaltery  in  Flanders,  and 
from  thence  went  to  France,  where  he  il- 
fuecl  out  excommunications  againll  various 
perfons  who  had  appoied  or  violated  the 
fuppoled  rights  ol  the  church.  This  how¬ 
ever  only  lerved  toexalperate  men's  minds 
againll;  him,  and  the  king  was  lo  provok¬ 
ed  at  his  excommunicating  fevcral  of  his 
great  officers  and  immediate  attendants, 
that  he  baniihed  all  his  relations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  king  of  France  by  his  intreaties, 
and  the  pope  byhis  perfuafions  and  threats, 
at  lad  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and 
Becket  returned  to  England,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  leven  years.  When  the  king  had 
caufed  his  lbn  prince  Henry  to  be  crowned 
at  Weltminlter,  by  the  archbiihop  ot 
York  ;  Becket  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
fufpend  the  archbiihop,  and  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  bilhops  who  had  affided  him. 
Becket,  therefore,  alraoll  as  loan  as  he 
arrived,  received  an  order  from  the  young 
king  to  abfolve  the  bilhops  that  he  had 
fufpended  and  excommunicated  ;  but  refuf- 
ing  to  comply,  the  archbiihop  of  York, 
and  the  bilhops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
immediately  carried  their  complaints  to 
the  old  king,  who  was  then  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  and  was  fo  highly  exafperated  at  this 
frelh  in  dance  of  his  obltinacy,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming  with  great 
warmth,  “  That  he  was  very  unfortunate 
“  to  have  maintained  fo.  many  cowardly 
“  and  ungrateful  men  in  his  court,  none 
“  of  whom  would  revenge  him  of  the  in- 
u  juries  he  had  follamed  from  one  turbu- 
“  lent  pried.”  Thefe  words  were  heard 
by  four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  im¬ 
mediately  formed  a  deiign  againd  the 
archbilhojfs  life,  which  they  executed  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1  r  7  r.  Upon  this, 
ail  divine  offices  ceal'ed  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury  foe  one  year  wanting  nine-days, 
at  the  end  of  which,  by  order  ot  the  pope, 
it  was  confecrated  anew.  Two  years  afier,. 
Becket  was  canonized  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
a  particular  oo-llecl  was  appe  nded  to  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  province  ol 
Canterbury,  for  expiating  the  guilt  of  his 
murder.  The  next  year,  Henry  returning 
from  France,  went  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  did  penance  as  a  telhmony  ot  his  grief 
for  the  murder.  When  he  came  within 
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light  of  the  church  where  the  archbiihop 
was  buried,  he  alighted  off  his  horfo,  and 
walked^'a refoot,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
till  he  came  to  Becket’s  tomb,  where,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  proll rated  himlelf,  and  prayed 
a  conliderable  time,  he  lubmitted  to  be 
lcourged  by  the  monks-,  and  palled  all  that 
day  and  night  without  any  refrdhment, 
k  ne  cling  upon  the  bare  ltones  ;  which 
done,  he  bellowed  great  benefactions  upon 
the  church  ot  Canterbury.  In  1221, 
Bucket's  body  was  taken  up, fifty  years  after 
his  murder,  in  the  prefenceof  king  Henrv 
III.  and  a  great  concourfe  of  the  nobilitv 
and  others,  and  depolited  in  a  rich  lhrine, 
erected  at  the  expence  of  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
loon  vilited  from  ail  parts,  and-  enriched 
with  the  moll  codlv  gifts  and  offerings. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  elevated 
thoughts,  and  of  invincible  courage  ;  but 
of  a  moll  violent  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  ex- 
ceffively  paitionate,  haughty,  and  vain¬ 
glorious  ;  in  his  refolutions  inflexible,  in 
his  reientments  implacable. 

BED  of  the  Carriage  cf  Cannon  r  the  thick 
plank  that  lies  under  the  piece,  and  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

BED,  in  gardening,  a  piece  of  ground, 
railed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the- adjoin¬ 
ing  ground,  and  in  which  feeds  are  town, 
or  plants  fet. 

*  BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bed- 
fordlhire,  is  divided  by  the  river  Oule,  fo 
as  to  referable  two  towns,  which  are  join¬ 
ed  by  a  Hone  bridge,  that  has  two  gates  to 
Hop  the  palfage  when  neceifarv.  The 
market  on  the  fouth  lide,  is  on  Taefday 
for  live  cattle  ;  and  on  Saturday,  on  the 
north  fide,  for  corn.  Tire  fituafion  is 
low,  and  the  houfes  not  extraordinarv  ; 
and  there  is  one  Itreef,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  which  is  feven 
furlongs,  and  excels  all  the  reft.  It  has 
five  churches,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
and  St.  Paul’s,  on.  th  •  north  fide- of  the 
river  ;  and  St.  John’s,  and  St.. Mary's  on 
the  fouth.  It  had  a  caftle,  which  is  now 
deliroyeoh  Bedford  is  governed  by  a  may¬ 
or,  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  twelve  aider- 
men,  two  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk, 
and  three  ferieants.  It  lends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Rulfel  . 
It  has  lix  fairs,  viz.  on  the  fir  ft  Tuefdav  in 
Lent,  April  21,  July  5,  Augull  21,  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  and  December  19,  all  for  Cattle- 
of  every  kind.  A  great  part  of  Bedford 
priory  is  ftil'l  Handing  in  good  repair,  it 
being  converted  into  private  ufos,  and  now 
M  m  z  belongs 
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belongs  to  the  lord  Alhburnham.  It  is 
fifty-two  miles  norrh-by-wefl  from  Lon- 
ilon.  Long,  o.  2,0.  W.  Lat.  52.  6.,N. 

*  B  E  D  F ORDS  II I  R  E,  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  fixteen  broad,  and  is 
bounded  0:1  the  north  by  Northampton¬ 
shire  and  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  eafl  by 
Cambridgeshire,  on  the  well  by  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  on  the  louth  by  Hertford* 
fordlhire.  The  principal  river  is  the  Oufe. 
The  air  is  temperate,  clear,  and  healthy, 
and  the  foil  fruitful.  The  commodities  it 
produces  are  fuller’s  earth,  cattle,  venifon, 
fowls,  lumber,  wood,  wheat,  and  barley  ; 
th  •  chief  manulaf.tures  are  bone-lace  and 
ft  raw  hats;  the  principal  towns  arc?,  Bed- 
lord,  the  county  town,  Dunllable,  W  0- 
burn,  AmpthilJ,  Leighton,  Luton,  Shef- 
ford,  Bigglefwade,  and  Potton.  1  he  no¬ 
blemens  feats  are  Woburn-abbey,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  V.  refl- 
houfc,  iix  m  les  fouth  of  Bedford,  belong¬ 
ing  a!fo  to  thedukeof  Bedford  ;  Ampthill 
is  now  the  duke  of  Bedford’s  :  Luton  LIoo, 
belonging  to  lord  Bute  ;  Blctloe,  to  lord 
St.  John  ;  ,  Hawnes,  to  lord  Granville  ; 
an  i  Bromhall  to  lord  Trevor.  This  coun¬ 
tv  fc  ids  four  members  to  parliament,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  lor  Bedford.  It 
is  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  it  contains 
five  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen  pariihes,  twelve  thoufind, 
one  hundred,  and  feventy  houles,  and  is 
computed  to  contain  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
{» n d  inhabitants. 

BEDS  of  Minerals,  certain  ftrata  or  lay¬ 
ers  of  matters  difpofed  over  each  other. 

f.sjrds  of  the  BED-CHA  *LBER,  ten 
lords,  who  attend  in  their  turns  each  week, 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  t-he  king's 
bed  chamber,  and  wait  upon  h'un  when  he 
din.es  in  private. 

BEE,  in  patural  hiftqrv,  a  fmall  infeft, 
famous  for  its  induftry.  The  bee  is  di¬ 
vided  by  two  1  gaments,  into  three  parts 
or  portions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the 
belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two  jaws 
and  a  trunk,  the  former  of  which  play  like 
two  faws,  opening  and  shutting  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  trunk  is  long  and  taper, 
and  extremely  pliant  and  flexible,  being 
defrined  by  nature  for  the  infect  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers  through  all 
the  impediments  of  their  chives  and  foliage, 
and  drain  them  of  their  treafured  fweets  ; 
but  were  this  trunk  to  be  always  extended, 
it  wo  Id  pr*vc  incommodious,  and  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  injured  by  a  thou  land  accidents  ; 
it  is  therefore  of  fuch  a  ftrufture,  that,  af¬ 
ter  the  performance  of  its  neccflary  feme-" 
Lons,  it  may  ne  contracted,  op  rather 
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folded  up  ;  and  befides  this,  it  is  fortified 
againft  all  injuries  by  four  ftrong  feales, 
two  of  which  clofely  lheath  it,  and  the 
two  others,  whofc  cavities  and  dimenfions 
are  larger,  encompafs  the  whole.  From 
the  middle  part  or  breaft  of  the  bee  grows 
the  hgs,  v/hich  are  fix  in  number  :  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  paws  are  two  little 
hooks,  difcermble by  the  microfcope,  which 
appear  like  llckles,  with  their  points  op- 
pofite  to  each  other.  The  wings  are  four, 
two  greater  and  two  fmaller,  which  not 
*nly  ferve  to  tranl’port  them  through  the 
air,  but,  by  the  no  fe  they  paake,  to  give 
notice  of  their  departure  and  arrival,  and 
to  animate  them  mutually  to  their  feveral 
labours.  The  hairs  with  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  are  of  lingular  ule  in  re¬ 
taining  the  fmall  dull  that  falls  from  the 
chives  of  the  flowers,  of  which  the  wax  is 
formed.  The  belly  (ft'  the  bee  r,  on  fill s  of 
fix  rings,  which  Hide  over  one  another, 
and  mav  therefore  he  lengthened  or  con¬ 
tracted  at  plealure;  and  the  infide  of  this 
part  of  the  body  contains  the  inteftines, 
the  bag  of  honey,  the  hag  of  poifon,'  and 
the  fling.  The  office  of  inteftines  is  the 
fame  as  in  other  animals.  The  bag  of 
honey  is  tranlparent  as  crvftal,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fweet  juices  ext  rafted  from  flowers, 
which  the  bee  difchsrges  into  the  cells  of 
the  magazine  for  the  lupport  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  winter.  The  bag  of  poifon 
hangs  at  the  root  of  the  fling,  through  the. 
cavity  of  which,  as  through  a  pipe,  the 
bee  ejefts  fome  drops  of  this  venomous  li¬ 
quor  into  the  wound,  and  to  renders  the 
pain  more  excelfive.  The  mechanifm  of 
the  fling  is  admirable,  being  compoled  of 
two  darts,  encloted  within  a  lheath  that 
tapers  into  a  fine  point,  near  which  is  an 
opening  to  let  out  the  poilon.  The  two 
darts  are  ejected  through  another  aperture, 
which,  being  armed  with  feveral  lharp 
beards  like  thole  of  filh-hooks,  are  nor  ca¬ 
ll  Iv  drawn  back  again  by  the  bee  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  lhe  never  difengages  them  if  the 
wounded  party  happens  to  ftart  and  put  her 
into  cqnfulion  ;  but  if  one  can  have  pa-, 
t  euce  to  continue  calm  and  unmoved,  ihe 
clinches  thofe  lateral  points  round  theihaft 
of  the  dart,  bv  which  means  lhe  recovers 
her  weapon,  and  gives  lefs  pain  to  the  per-, 
fon  flung.  The  liquor  which  at  the,  fame, 
time  lhe  Infofes  into  the  wound,  caules  a 
fermentation,  attended  with  a  fwelling, 
which  continues  feveral  days  ;  but  that  may 
be  prevented  by  immediately  pulling  oup 
the  fling,  and  enlarging  the  punfture,  to 
let  the  venetnous  matter  have  room  to 
elcape, 
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.  Let  us  now  confider  the  generation,  po¬ 
lity  anti  labours  of  thefe  inlecfs,  the  tiur 
knowledge  of  which  is  very  much  owing  to 
the  modern  invention  of  glais  hives, 
through  which  ail  the  lecrets  of  the  com 
inanity  are  laid  open  to  a  curious  obferver. 
Any  perfon  who  carefully  examines  a  hive 
at  different  lealons  of  the  year,  will  dif- 
tlnguilh  three  forts  of  bees  ;  of  which  the 
far  greater  number  are  the  common  work¬ 
ing'  bees,  who  do  all  the  bulimfs  ot  the 
hive,  and  feem  to  be  neither  male  nor  fe¬ 
male.  The  working  bee  is  represented  on 
(plate  XI.  fig* 4.)  The  fe-cond  lort,  called 
drones,  are  the  males,  are  fomewhat  lar¬ 
ger,  (  fig-  5-)  have  no  lling,  nor  even  flir 
from  the  hive,  but  live  upon  the  honey 
prepared  by  the  others.  The  third  fort  is 
a  much  larger  and  longer  bodied  bee,  of 
vyhic’n  there  is  often  but  one  in  a  hive,  at 
leail,  but  one  in  every  lwarm  or  colony  oi 
voting  bees,  who  are  from  time  to  time 
detached  from  the  hive  in  fearch  of  ano¬ 
ther  habitation.  This  large  bee  is  what 
the  ancients  called  the  king,  from  the  re- 
fpect  they  always  law  paid  to  it  by  the  other 
bees  ;  bur,  being  the  female,  the  moderns 
more  properly  give  it  the  title  of  queen,  or 
mother  of  t  he  (warm.  See  jig.  6. 

While  the  hive  is  fufhcieat  to  contain 
the  bees  without  inconvenience, the fopierv 
live  peaceably  together  ;  but  when  their 
numbers  are  multiplied,  lb  that  their  ha¬ 
bitation  is  too  fmall,  the  young  brood  quit 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  ilv  in  quell 
of  a  new  fettlement.  The  lwarm  that 
goes  out  confills  of  the  common  bees,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  one  female  or  queen  ; 
or,  if  two  queens  come  out  of  the  lame 
hive,  then  the  body  of  common  bees  di- 
vide  into  two  parts,  each  following  one  fe¬ 
male  ,  both  parties,  however,  when  they 
alight  out  of  the  air,  ufually  fettle  near 
each  other  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  ;  and  then 
thole  bees  which  form  the  fmalleit  fwarm 
go  off,  one  by  one,  to  the  other  duller, 
deferring  the  queen  they  followed,  who 
is  at  length  murdeed  by  her  lubjedls. 
The  fwarm  being  thus  united,  and  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  tree,  the  countryman, 
who  is  alwavs  vigilant  on  thele  occaiions, 
provides  for  their  accommodation  a  hive 
rubbed  with  balm,  thyme,  and  other  odo¬ 
riferous  herbs,  into  which  he  gently 
brulhes  them  from  the  branch,  and  car¬ 
ries  them  to  a  Hand  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  All  this  the  bees  hear  very  patient-* 
ilv,  and,  after  they  are  a  little  compofed, 
begin  !o  think  of  forming  themlelves  con¬ 
venient  apartments  m  the  r  new  habitation. 
When  they  begin  this  work,  it  is  obferved 
they  divide  themlelves  into  four  parties, 
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one  of  which  is  deltined  to  the  fields  to 
provide  materials  for  the  ilruclurej  the  fe¬ 
cund  works  upon  thofe  materials,  and 
forms  them  into  a  rough  fketch  of  the  di- 
menfipns  and  partitions  of  the  cells  ;  the 
third  examines  and  adjufls  the  angles,  re¬ 
moves  the  fuperfluous  wax,  poliihes  "the 
work,  and  gives  it  its  neccffary  perfection; 
and  the  fourth  is  employed  in  bringing  pro- 
vifions  to  the  labourers. 

The  form  of  thecellsof  the  honey-comb 
is  hexagonal,  which  figure,  befides  .what 
is  common  with  a  fquare  and  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle,  has  the  advantage  of  including  a 
greater  fpace  within  the  lame  lurface. 
bee  Comi!. 

The  expedition  of  the  bees  in  their  la¬ 
bour  is  almofl  incredible  ;  for,  notwith- 
llandmg  the  elegance  and  juft  proportions 
of  the  work,  thev  are  fo  indefatigable,  that 
they  will,  in  one  day,  finilh  a  honey-comb, 
a  foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  capable 
of  receiving  three  thou  fa  nd  bees.  Wc 
have  already  obferved,  that  the  bees  which 
build  the  cells  work  but  a  little  while  at  a. 
time;  but  it  is  different  with  regard  to 
thofe  that  polilh  them,  for  they  work  a 
long  while,  and  with  great  expedition, 
never  intermitting  their  labour,  uniefs  it 
be  to  carry  out  ot  the  cell  the  part  cles  of 
wax  taken  off  in  the  poliihing  ;.and,  to 
prevent  this  wax  from  being  loft,  other 
bees  lland  ready  to  receive  it  from  the  po- 
liihers,  and  carry  it  to  fome  other  part,  in 
order  to  its  being  employed. 

Each  comb  has  two  rows  of  cells  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  which  have  their  com¬ 
mon  bales.  The  thicknefs  of  each  comb 
is  lbmething  lefs  than  an  inch  ;  and,  con- 
fequentlv,  the  depth  of  each  cell  about  five 
lines  ;  hut  at  the  fame  time  the  breadth 
of  each  is  little  more  than  two. 

All  the  combs  are  conftrudled  with  cells 
of  this  (ize, except  a  fmall  number,  of  others 
in  fome  particular  parts  of  the  hive,  which 
are  larger,  and  appropriated  to  the  lodging 
eggs,  that  afterwards  become  drones,,  or 
male  bees. 

There  are  alfo,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
hive,  three  or  four  cells  bigger  than  the 
others,  and  conftrudled  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  They  are  of  a  fphcroidical  figur* 
open  in  the  infer  or  part,  and  attached  to 
the  extremities  of  the  combs. 

When  the  cells  are  completed,  the  queen 
takes  poffcfiion  of  thofe  ihe  likes  bell  to 
depofit  her  eggs  in,  and  the  reft  are  left  to 
be  filled  with  honey.  She  lays  one  egg 
in  each  cell,  and  fometimes  more  than  an 
hundred  of  thofe  eggs  in  a  day  ;  but  what 
is  ftill  more  remarkable,  Ihe  lays  thole 
which  are  to  produce  common  bees  in 

**  •  cells 
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cells  of  the  common  ihape  and  fize,  thofe 
that  are  to  become  drones,  or  males,  in  the 
cells  of  a  larger  fize,  and  depofits  thofe 
which  are  to  become  females,  like  herlell, 
in  the  fpheroidical  cells  already  deferibed. 

Thefe  eggs,  after  lying  fomc  time  in 
the  cells,  are  hatched  into  maggots,  and 
fed  with  honey  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
after  which  the  other  bees  clofe  up  the  Cells 
with  a  thin  piece  of  wax  ;  and  under  this 
covering  they  become  gradually  transform¬ 
ed  into  bees,  in  the  fame  manner  as  f;lk- 
Vforms  are  into  butterflies.  Having  un¬ 
dergone  this  change,  the  young  bees  pierce 
through  their  avaxen  doors,  wipe  off  the 
humidity  from  their  little  wings,  take 
their  flight  into  the  fields,  rob  their  flow¬ 
ers  of  their  fweess,  and  are  perfedlly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  necefl'ary  circum- 
fiance  of  their  future  conduft.  As  to  the 
males  or  drones,  which  are  deftined  only 
to  propagate  their  fpecies,  they  lrve  very 
comfortably  for  about  three  months  after 
they  are  hatched:  but  when  that  time  is 
over,  and  the  females  are  impregnated,  the 
common  bees  either  kill  them,  or  drive 
them  from  the  hive,  as  burdenlome  to  the 
community,  and  not  a  drone  is  to  be  found 
till  the  next  lea  Ion. 

The  method  m  which  the  bees  collefh 
their  wax  and  honey  deferves  to  be  a  little 
explained.  At  the  bottom  of  all  flowers 
there  are  certain  glands  which  contain 
snore  or  lets  honey,  that  Is,  the  mold  ex¬ 
alted  part. cles  of  the  fugary  juices  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  juices  the  bee  lucks  up  with 
her  probofeis  or  trunk  abovementioned, 
sad  draws  it  into  its  mouth  ;  and  when  it 
has  thus  taikenn  a  fufficient  quantity  into 
Its  fiomach,  it  returns  to  the  hive,  and 
dtfoharges  the  honey  into  the  common  ma¬ 
gazine. 

When  the  cells  prepared  to  receive  it 
are  full,  the  bees  clofe  up  lhme  with  wax 
till  they  have  occafion  for  the  honev  ;  the 
reft  they  leave  open,  to  which  all  the 
members  of  the  fociety  refort,  and  take 
their  repair  with  a  very  inflrudtive  mode¬ 
ration. 

W  ax  is  compofed  of  the  farina,  or  duff, 
formed  on  the  apices  of  flowers.  This  the 
bees,  colled!,  and  with  their  fore-feet  and 
jaws,  roll  up  into  little  balls,  which  they 
convey  one  at  a  time,  to  the  feet  of  their 
middle  legs,  and  from  thence  to  the  mid- 
di  r  joint  of  their  hind  legs,  where  there  is 
a  final!  cavity  like  a  fpoon,  to  receive  the 
burden.  When  thofe  bees,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  collecting  the  wax,  ret  nr  u  to  the 
hive,  they  are  affiled  by  their  companions 
in  difcharging  their  load,  who  by  little 
and  little  pick  off  the  wax  from  their  kgs, 
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and  convey  it  to  the  common  trenfure* 
With  this  they  build  their  combs,  oblerv- 
ing  a  wonderful  frugality,  not  the  lea  it 
grain  of  it  being  waited  or  neglefted-. 

Confidering  the  advantages  arifing  from 

ihc  labours  of  bees,  is  it  not  ftraivge  that 

our  country-people  are  not  more  iolicitous 

about  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  thefe- 

animals  ?  It  is  certain  they  would  multi- 

* 

ply  prodigiouily  with  proper  management; 
and  we  might,  upon  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation,  have  five  thoufand  times  as  much 
wax  and  honey  produced  in  this  kingdom 
as  we  have  at  prefent.  Some  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  already  been  made  in  oar 
own  country,  and  there  is  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  doubt  but  they  will,  if  purfued, 
be  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Description  of  Mr.  Thor  ley's  BEE-HIVE. 
This  ingenious  and  affiduous  gentleman, 
having,  from  near  lixty  years  experience, 
found  that  his  bee-hives  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  greater  profit  to  the  owners 
of  bees,  and  alfo  render  that  cruel  and  un¬ 
generous  practice  of  deftroying  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  not  only  unneceffary,  but  pernicious, 
preferred  a  bee-hive  of  this  conitruffion  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  See.  in  the  Strand, 
who  readily  purchafed  another  of  his  hives 
filled  with  honey,  &:c.  that  they  might  be 
infpefled  by  the  curious,  and  brought  into 
univelTal  u"fe  ;  and  from  this  bee-hive  the 
view  on  plate  XII.  fg.  x.  was  drawn . 
The  Society,  perfuaded  that  the  invention 
would  prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 
this  country,  have  pnblilhed  a  premium  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  introduce 
either  Mr.  Thor  leys,  or  fome  other  method 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  whereby  much  larger 
quantities  of  honey  and  wax  might  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lives  of 
thefe  laborious  and  ufcful  infects  pre- 
lerved. 

The  bottom  part,  marked  A,  is  an  oc¬ 
tangular  bee-box,  made  of  deal  boards, 
about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  the  covtr  «f 
which  is  about  17  inches  in  diameter,  but 
the  internal  part  only  15I,  and  its  height 
10  inches.  In  the  middle  ol  the  cover 
of  this  odl angular  box  is  a  hole,  which 
may  be  opened  or  ihut  at  plealure,  by 
means  of  a  Aider  </.  In  one  of  the  partneis. 
is  a  pane  of  glafs,  covered  with  a  wooden 
door,  b.  The  entrance,  a,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  high.  Two-flips 
of  deal,  about  half  an  inch  fqoare,  crofs. 
each  other  in  the  center  of  the  box,  and 
are  fattened  to  the  pannels  by  means  of 
fmall  ferews.  To  thefe  flips  the  bees  fatten 
their  combs. 
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In  this  o<ft&ngular  box  the  bees  are  hived, 
fitu-r  fwarming  in  the  ulual  manner,  and 
tlv  re  fullered  to  continue  till  they  have 
built  their  combs,  and  filled  them  with  ho¬ 
ney,  which  may  be  known  from  opening 
the  door,  and  viewing  their  works  through 
the  glafs  pane,  or  by  the  weight  of  the 
hive.  When  the  bee-mailer  finds  h;s  la¬ 
borious  infects  have  filled  their  habitation, 
he  is  to  place  a  common  bee-hive  of  llraw, 
repreiented  at  B,  made  either  flat  at  the 
top,  or  in  the  common  form,  on  the  oCtan- 
gular  box,  and  draw  out  the  Aider,  by 
which  a  communication  will  be  opened 
between  the  box  and  the  llraw  hive  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  thofe 
laborious  in feCls  will  fill  this  hive  all'o  with 
the  produCl  of  their  labours.  When  the 
bee-mailer  finds  the  llraw  hive  is  well 
filled,  he  may  pulh  in  the  Aider,  and  take 
it  away,  placing  another  immediately  in 
its  room,  and  then  draw  out  the  Aider. 
Thefe  indefatigable  creatures  will  then  fill 
the  new  hive  in  the  fame  manner.  By 
proceeding  in  this  method,  Mr.  Thorley 
a Ifu ml  the  Society,  that  he  had  taken  three 
lucceliive  hives,  filled  with  honey  and 
wax,  from  one  fingle  hive,  during  the 
fame  fummer;  and  that  after  he  had  laid 
his  infefts  under  lb  large  a  contribution, 
the  food  If  ill  remaining  in  the  odlangular 
box,  was  abundantly  lufficient  for  their 
fupport  during  the  winter.  He  added,  that 
if  this  method  was  puriued  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  inllead  of  that  cruel  me¬ 
thod  of  putting  the  creatures  tfo  death,  he 
was  perfuaded,  from  long  experience,  that 
wax  would  be  collected  in  fuch  plenty  that 
candles  might  be  made  with  it,  and  fold  as 
cheap  as  thofe  of  tallow  are  at  prelent. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  alfo  added  another 
part  to  his  bee-hive,  which  cannot  fail  of 
affording  the  highell  entertainment  to  a 
curious  and  lnquifitive  mind.  It  conliils 
of  a  glafs  receiver,  repreiented  at  D,  18 
inches  in  height,  8  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  greateft  part  13. 
This  receiver  has  a  hole  at  the  top,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  a 
fquare  piece  of  deal  E  is  extended  to  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  having  two  crois 
bars  to  which  the  bees  fallen  their  combs. 
When  the  bees  have  filled  the  llraw  hive, 
(which  miift  have  a  hole  in  the  center  C, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  tin)  Mr.  Thorley 
places  the  glals-receiver  upon  the  top  oi 
the  llraw  hive,  and  draws  out  the  piece  of 
tin  :  the  bees,  now  finding  their  habitation 
enlarged,  purlue  their  labours  with  fuch 
alacrity,  they  fill  this  glafs  hive  like- 
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wife  with  their  ftores.  And  as  this  recep* 
tacle  is  wholly  tranfparent,  the  curious 
obferver  may  entertain  himfelf  with  view¬ 
ing  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  works. 
One  of  the  hives,  now  depofited  at  the  So¬ 
ciety's  rooms  in  the  Strand,  is  filled  with 
the  produce  of  the  labours  of  thofe  infeCts  i 
and  the  glafs  hive  is  fuppdfed  to  contain 
near  thirty  pounds  of  honey.  See  a  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  managing  thefe  uleful 
creatures,  and  the  nature  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  under  the  articles,  Swarm,  Hive, 
Honey,  Wax,  &c. 

BEE-BREAD,  a  fublfance  found  in  the 
cells  of  bees,  and  which  is  thought  necei- 
fary  to  their  fublillence.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  wax  itlelf  unprepared. 

BEECH,  FaguSy  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  whofe  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
horn-beam  :  the  male  flowers  grow  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  round  lnmch,  and  are  produced 
at  remote  diltances  from  the  fruit  on  the 
fame  tree  :  the  fruit  confills  of  two  or 
three  triangular  nuts,  which  are  inclofed 
in  a  rough  hairy  rind,  divided  into  four 
parts. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the 
mall ;  the  feafon  for  which  is  any  time 
from  Odober  to  February;  only obferving 
to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin,  whea 
early  fowed  ;  which,  if  carefully  done, 
the  fooner  they  are  fown  the  better,  after 
they  are  fully  ripe  :  a  final  1  fj>ot  of  ground 
will  he  lufficient  to  raife  a  great  number  of 
thole  trees  from  the  feeds ;  hut  you  me  ft 
be  very  careful  to  keen  them,  clear  from, 
weeds ;  and  if  the  plants  come  up  very 
thick,  vou  ihould  not  fail  to  draw  out  the 
ftrongeft  of  them  the  autumn  following, 
that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow:  lo 
that,  if  vou  huiband  a  feed-bed  carefully, 
it  will  afi’ord  a  three  years  draught  of 
voung  plants,  which  (bould  be  planted  in. 
a  nurfery  ;  and  if  defigned  for  urriber- 
trees,  at  three  feet  dillance  row  from  row  j 
and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
But  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges  (to 
which  the  tree  is  very  well  adapted),  th@ 
dillance  need  not  be  fo  great  ;  two  feet, 
row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows 
will  be  lufficient.  In  this  nurfery  they 
mav  remain  two  or  three  years,  ohierving 
to  clear  them  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  dig 
up  the  ground  between  their  roots,  at  lealc 
once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may 
the  better  extend  themfelves  each  way ; 
but  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife  their 
roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all  young 
trees :  and  never  dig  the  ground  in  lum- 
the  earth  is  hoi  and  dry  ; 

which  , 


mer,  when 
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which,  by  letting  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
the  roots,  is  often  the  deftfuction  of  young 
trees. 

BEECH-MAST,  the  fruit  of  the  beech- 
tree,  excellent  for  the  fattening  oi  hogs, 
&c. 

BEER,  a  well  known  liquor,  made 
with  malt  and  hops,  and  uled  in  thofe 
parts  of  Europe  where  vines  will  not  grow. 
See  Malt,  Brkwino,  See. 

It  is  chiefly  dlftingu  lifted  from  ale,  by 
the  quantity  of  hops,  which  is  greater  in 
beer,  and  thereby  renders  the  liquor  bit¬ 
terer  and  fitter  to  keep.  There  are  various 
differences  in  beers,  proceeding  from  the 
ways  cf  brewing,  from  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  or  climate!,  from  the  water  that  is 
tiled,  from  the  time  fpent  about  them, 
from  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
proportions  of  thefe  ingredients.  That 
beer  is  reckoned  the  befl  which  is  clear, 
and  of  a  pale  colour,  of  a  pungent  and 
agreeable  tafte,  that  fparkles  upon  being 
poured  into  a  glais,  and  is  neither  too  old 
nor  too  new. 

Bottling  of  BEER  is  befl:  performed  in 
this  manner  :  firft,  take  clear  wafer,  or 
fuch  as  has  been  well  impregnated  with 
the  effence  of  fome  herb  ;  to  every  quart 
of  which  add  half  a  pound  of  fugar.  After¬ 
wards,  having  caulcd  this  water  to  be 
gently  boiled  and  feummeef,  add  a  few 
cloves  :  let  it  cool  in  order  to  have  barm  or 
vealf  put  to  it,  and  being  brought  to  work, 
take  off  the  feurn  again  :  that  done,  while 
it  is  in  a  fmiling  condition,  piit  three 
fpoonfuls  into  each  bottle,  which  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  beer,  and  l'ecurely  corked. 
A  few  cryftals  of  tartar  do  alio  very  well  i 
in  bottled  beer;  efpecially  if  a  few  drops  of 
the  effence  of  barley,  wine,  or  feme  effen-  > 
tial  l’pirits  be  added. 

BEER-MEASURE.  See  Measure. 

BEESTINGS,  a  term  ufed  by  country  j 
people  for  the  firlt  milk  taken  from  a  cow 
after  calving. 

BEET,  Beta,  in  botany.  Different 
forts  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  our  cu¬ 
linary  gardens ;  a  whitiih-leaved  called 
Jicula,  or  cicla,  a  green-leaved,  and  a  red- 
diih-leaved,  all  with  thick  white  roots  ; 
aad  a  long-rooted,  and  a  turnip-rooted,  all 
over  red.  They  are  all  biennial. 

The  juice,  both  of  the  roots  and  the 
leaves  of  the  red  and  white  beets,  fn uffed 
up  the  nofe,  proves  a  powerful errhine,  oc- 
cafioning  a  copious  difeharge  of  mucus, 
without  provoking  fneezing. 

Mr.  Marggraf  obferves,  that  a  good  fu¬ 
gar  is  obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  frelh 
roots,  by  the  method  pracliled  abroad  for 
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preparing  it  from  the  fugar-cane.  All 
kinds  of  beet,  whether  white  or  red,  ihoidd 
be  iown  in  March,  in  a  deep  and  light 
foil.  The  former  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves* 
and  the  latter  is  efteemed  for  its  rooty 
which,  when  boiled*  cold,  and  cut  into 
thin  flices,  makes  a  grateful  mixture  with 
winter  fallads.  The  reddeft  and  large  It 
roots  are  the  tendered  and  molt  eiteemed 
co'niequently  the  principles  of  the  new 
huihandry  are  extremely  applicable  to  this 
plant  ;  and  we  have  accordingly  been  told 
that  M.  de  Chateauvieux  had  beet  roots* 
managed  this  way,  which  meafured  from 
five  to  fixteen  inches  in  diameter  towards 
their  top,  or  thickeff  part,  though  railed 
in  a  common  field,  and  cultivated  only 
with  the  horle-hoe.  L  he  beet  roots  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  in  autumn,  and  will  continue 
good  all  the  winter;  but  they  will  begin 
to  grow  hard  and  ltringy  in  the  tpring* 
when  they  will  begin  to  lhoot.  1  be  feeds 
of  this  plant,  by  which  only  it  is  propa¬ 
gated,  ripen  about  the  end  of  Augufl,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  They  are 
round,  rough,  and  about  the  bignels  of  a 
middling  pea.  To  obtain  them  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  fome  of  the  fineft  roots  that  have 
been  preferred  from  the  winter’s  frofls  are 
replanted  in  March,  and  let  run  up  to  feed. 
The  kitchen-gardeners  about  London,  in 
order  to  lave  ground,  frequently  fow  the 
red  beet  with  carrots,  parfnips,  or  anions, 
and  afterwards  draw  up  their  carrots  and 
onions  when  they  are  young,  to  make 
room  for  the  growth  of  the  beet :  but,  un- 
lefs  they  pul!  them  up  very  young  indeed, 
it  is  much  better  to  fow  the  beet  fepa- 
rately. 

BEETLE,  Scarabttus,  in  the  hifiory  of 
infeffs.  See  Scar ar  j.us. 

BEETLE,  a  wooden  inflrument  for 

driving  piles,  &c. 

It  is  likewife  called  a  Hamper  ;  and  by 
paviors  a  rammer. 

BEGLEBERG,  a  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  governments  in  the  lurkiih 
empire.  They  are  become  almolf  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  have  under  their  j u rildidtion 
lev  oral  fangiacs,  or  particular  governments, 
and  beys,  agas,1  and  other  officers  who 
obey  them.  , 

BEG U INS,  congregations  of  devout 
voting  women,  who  maintain  themfelves 
by  the  work  of  -  their  hands,  leading  a 
middle  kind  of  life  between  the  fecular 
and  religious.  Thefe  focieties  coni: It  of 
feveral  lioufes  placed  together  in  one  inch)* 
fu re,  with  one  or  more  churches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  begtiins.  There  is 
in  everv  houle  a  pxiorefs.  without  whole 

leave 
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leave  they  cannot  ftir  out.  Their  vow  is 
conceived  in  thefe  terms  :  “  I  promife  to 
u  be  obedient  and  chalte,  as  long  as  1  con- 

tinue  in  this  heguinage.”  They  ob- 
ferve  a  three  years  noviciate*  before  they 
take  the  habit,  and  the  redtor  of  thepariih 
is  the  fuperior*  but  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  eight  beguins.  They  are 
eftablilhed  in  feveral  parts  of  Flanders. 

:-t'  BEHEADING  a  nobleman  was  firft 
introduced  into  England,  in  1074,  Roger, 
earl  of  Hereford,  being  the  full  that  was 
executed  in  that  manner. 

BEHEN,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  appro¬ 
priated  to  two  roots,  very  different  from 
one  another  in  lhape,  colour,  and  their 
whole  external  appearance,  and  diftin- 
guilhcd  by  the  names  of  white  and  red 
he hen. 

We  have  them  both  from  the  Levant, 
and  the  fame  virtues  are  attributed  to  both 
kinds  ;  but  the  white  is  iuppofed  to  poffefs 
them  in  the  greatelt  degree  ;  they  are  faid 
to  be  great  cordials  and  reftoratives,  and  to 
he  good  in  nervous  complaints. 

BEL,  or  BELUS,  the  fupreme  god  of 
the  ancient  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  em¬ 
pire,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of 
Scripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician 
Baal. 

BELEMNITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
kind  of  foflil  fiubftance,  with  regard  to 
whofe  origin  naturalifts  are  divided.  It  is 
generally  called  the  thunder-bolt. 

The  lhape  of  the  belemnites  is  fome- 
tlmes  conical,  fometimes  cylindrical,  and 
commonly  confills  of  a  black  and  horny 
fublxance. 

They  are  found  in  all  forts  of  flrata,  in 
clay,  gravel,  beds  of  flone,  and  often  in 
loofe  tlints.  They  are  fometimes  found 
covered  with  a  fparry  cruft  of  a  different 
textureTrom  the  body  of  the  mafs. 

*  BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turky,  in 
Europe,  and  the  capital  of  Servia,  f'eated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Da¬ 
nube.  The  Danube  is  very  rapid  near  this 
city,  and  its  waters  look  whitilh.  This 
city  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  was  once  large, 
ftrong,  and  populous.  The  fuburbs  are 
very  extenfive,  and  reforted  to  by  Turkilh, 
Jewilh,  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavo- 
nian  merchants.  The  ftreets  where  the 
greateft  trade  is  carried  on  is  covered  with 
wood,  to  lhelter  the  dealers  from  the  fun 
and  rain.  The  rivers  render  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  commerce,  and  as  the  Danube 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  is  ealily 
extended  to  diftant- countries,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  ftaple  town  in  thefe  parts :  and 
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as  that  river  runs  up  to  Vienna,  they  fend 
goods  from  thence  with  a  great  deal  of 
eafe.  The  Armenians  have  a  church 
here,  and  the  jews  a  fynagogue  ;  the 
lhops  are  but  fmall,  and  the  fellers  fit  on 
tables,  difpofing  of  their  commodities  out 
of  a  window  ;  for  the  buyers  never  go  on 
the  infide*  There  are  two  exchanges  built 
with  lfone,  and  fupported  with  pillars,  not 
unlike  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London. 
There  is  likewife  a  caravanfera  or  public 
inn,  and  a  college  for  young  ftudents*  It 
has  been  taken  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  Turks  and  Imperialifts  feveral  times  ; 
but  was  ceded  to  the  Turks,  in  1739,  and 
the  fine  fortifications  demolilhed.  Itis  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  north- 
weft  of  Conftantinople.  Long.  21.  2.  E. 
Lat.  45.  10.  N. 

*  BELIDES,  in  fabulohs  hiftory,  the 
fifty'  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  were  alfo 
called  Danaides.  Danaus  quarrelling  with 
his  brother  iEgvptus,  the  latter  propofed 
a  reconciliation,  by  marrying  his  fifty  fons 
to  their  coufin  germans  the  Belides ;  to 
this  Danaus  confented  ;  but  being  told  by 
an  oracle,  that  he  fhould  be  difpoffefled  of 
his  kingdom  by  a  fon-in-law,  he  directed 
his  fifty  daughters  to  kill  their  hufbands 
on  the  firft  night  of  their  marriage^  This 
advice  they  ail  of  them  followed,  except 
Hypermneftra,  who  fuftered  her  hufband 
Lyncseus  to  efcape*  who  afterwards  de¬ 
throned  Danaus.  For  this  crime,  the  reft 
of  the  Belides  were  punifhed  in  Tartarus, 
by  being  condemned  to  the  endlels  labour 
of  pouring  water  into  a  veffel  full  of 
holes. 

BELIEF,  a  perfuafion  or  ftrong  alien t 
of  the  mind  to  any  propofition  ;  but,  in  a 
more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe,  that 
kind  of  affent  which  is  founded  on  the  au¬ 
thority  or  teftimony  of  lame  perfons  atteft- 
ing  the  truth  of  any  matter  propofed. 

BELIEF  is  generally  diftinguiihed  into 
divine  and  human,  not  with  regard  to  the 
propofition  believed,  but  with  regard  to 
the  teftimony  on  which  we  believe  it. 
When  God  reveals  any  thing  to  us,  this 
gives  us  the  teftimony  of  divine  belief. 
See  Faith,. 

But  what  man  only  acquaints  us  with, 
produces  only  a  human  belief.  See  Evi- 

D  F.-NCEr 

BELL,  a  well  known  machine,  rank¬ 
ed  by  muficians  among  the  mufical  in- 
ftruments  of  perculhon.  The  metal  ot 
which  it  is  made,  is  a  compofitiort  or  tin. 
and  copper  :  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  is  about  twenty  pounds  of  pewter  <h. 

N  jx  twenty. 
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twenty-three  pounds  of  tin,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  copper.  Beil-metal  is 
prohibited  to  be  imported.  'I  he  ufe  of 
bells  was  not  known  in  the  Eaftern 
church  till  the  year  865,  when  Urfus  Pa- 
trifiacusj  duke  of  Venice,  made  a  prefent 
of  f®me  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  firft  built  a  tower  to  the  church  of 
Sainfta  Sophia,  to  hang  them  in.  Who 
firft  brought  bells  into  ufe  in  the  Latin 
church,  is  a  thing  not  yet  determined  ; 
i’ome  afcribing  them  to  pope  Sabinianus, 
fuccefior  of  Sr.  Gregory,  in  the  year  604  ; 
and  others  to  Paulinus,  bills  op  of  Kola, 
cotemporary  with  St.  Jerom  :  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  feems  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  and 
to  have  no  better  foundation  than  Paulinus’s 
being  biihop  of  Kola  in  Campania,  where 
it  is  pretended  bells  were  firft  invented, 
and  thence  called  Noise  and  Campansc. 
Cardinal  Bona  would  have  it  thought, 
that  they  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  immediately  upon  the  converfion 
of  the  emperors  to  Chriftianity,  becaufe 
the  tintinnabula,  or  lelTer  fort  of  bells, 
bad  been  ufed  before  by  the  heathens  to 
the  like  purpofe  :  but  there  is  no  ancient 
author  that  countenances  his  conjecture. 

Diving  BELL.  See  Diving, 
BELL-FOUNDER  Y.  See  Fo  un¬ 

der  Y. 

BELL-FLOWER,  Campanula ,  in  bo¬ 
tany  ;  lee  Campanula. 

BELL-WEED,  jacea  nigra,  in  botany  ; 
fee  Jacea. 

BEL  LA-DONNA,  in  botany,  a  p,enus 
of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clals  of 
plants,  called  by  Linnaeus  atropa. 

BELLE-ISLE,  a  ilia  nd  ot  France, 
on  the  coaft  of  Britany,  about  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  and 
was  made  a  duchy,  in  1742,  in  favour  of 
in  a  rlbal  Belleille.  It  has  a  mixture  of 
craggy  rocks,  falt-works,  and  fertile  land  ; 
it  contains  four  parilhes,  has  a  good  ci¬ 
tadel,  and  a  convenient  port.  It  was 
•taken  by  the  Englilh  at  the  expence  of 
many  lives,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1761  ; 
but  was  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  late 
treatv  of  peace.  Long.  3.  5.  W.  Lai.  47. 
20.  N. 

BELLING  cf  Heps  denotes  their 
opening  and  expanding  themfelves.  See 
Hops. 

BELLTS,  -Daily,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  divided  into  a  l  molt  fifty  fpecies, 
from  the  variations  in  the  colour  and  du- 
plicature  of  the  flowers. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant  ufed 
in  medicine,  difiinguilhed  by  tht  epithets 
major  and  minor* 
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The  fsrmer  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  corn  and  paflure  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  been  recommended  in  diforders 
of  the  breft  both  aflhmatical  and  phthifi- 
cal,  and  as  diuretics.  Geoifroy  relates, 
that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the  flowers 
have  come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  acrid  tafte,  penetrating  and 
fubtile  like  pepper  ;  and  that  this  de¬ 
coction  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and  vulne¬ 
rary. 

BELLIS  Miner,  the  common  daify, 
is  alfo  perennial,  common  almoft:  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  fpring.  This 
plant  ftands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary, 
detergent,  and  refolvent,  in  difeafes  of 
the  breafl,  internal  bruifes,  hypochon¬ 
driacal  complaints,  and  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  drinking  of  cold  liquors 
when  the  body  has  been  much  heated. 
Schroeder  informs  us,  that  the  leaves  and 
flowers  loofens  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly 
made  ufe  of,  are  in  tafte  (lightly  acrid. 
The  roots  are  confiderablv  ftronger,  of  a 
fubtile  penetrating  pungency,  not  hot  or 
fiery,  and,  though  at  prefent  dilfegarded, 
promife  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  lmall 
virtue. 

BP2LLON,  a  diftemper  common  in 
countries  where  they  fmelt  lead  ore  ;  as 
alto  among  plumbers  and  painters.  It  is 
attended  with  languor,  intollerable  pains 
and  fenfations  of  gripings  in  the  belly, 
and  generally  coftivenefs.  Beafts,  poul¬ 
try,  Sc c.  as  well  as  men,  are  fubjedt  to 
this  disorder  :  hence  a  certain  fpace  round 
the  fmelt  ing-houfes  is  called  bellon-ground, 
becaufe  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to 
feed  upon  it. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  depends  prin¬ 
cipally  on  cleanfing  the  primx  vise,  or 
the  firft  pafiages  :  and  therefore,  after 
bleeding  luch  patients,  if  they  are  ple¬ 
thoric,  a  vomit  of  emetic  w'ine  or  tartar 
Ihould  be  given  ;  which  muft  be  a  dote 
double  to  what  would  vomit  another  per- 
fon,  otherwife  it  would  have  no  efteft, 
efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  or 
has  continued  long. 

Vomits  and  purgatives  ought  te  he  re¬ 
peated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the  uneafi- 
nefs  in  the  ftomach  and  guts  from  the 
difeafe  is  gone.  At  the  fame  time,  emol¬ 
lient,  anodyne,  and  laxative  clyfters  are 
frequently  to  be  injeCted  for  emptying  the 
inteftines,  if  the  purgatives  do  not  per¬ 
form  their  duty. 

When  blood  or  matter  are  palled  with 
the  fsects,  the  emetics  and  purgatives  are 

to 
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to  be  difcontinued.  The  hot  bath  Is  alfc  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  in  this  terrible  difeafe, 
and  teems  indeed  to  be  the  laft  refource. 

BELLONA,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  war. 
Some  make  her  the  mother,  others  the 
lifter,  and  others  the  wife  of  Mars.  Ke- 
liod  lavs,  the  was  the  daughter  of  Phor- 
cys  and  Ceto.  As  the  tun,  among  other 
names,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  wor- 
Jhipped  under  that  of  Mars,  fo  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  Bellona  reprefented  the  moon.  This 
deity  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  before  which  flood  the 
column  of  War,  from  whence  the  conful 
threw  his  lance,  when  he  declared  war 
againft  any  king  or  nation.  It  was 
founded  by  Appius  Claudius  the  blind, 
who  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome 
45 7.  Cambden  remarks,  that  there  was 
in  the  city  of  York  a  temple  of  Bellona, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus  :  for 
Spartian,  fpeaking  of  that  city,  relates, 
that  Severus,  coming  thither,  and  in¬ 
tending  to  offer  facrifice,  was  conduced 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona  by  the  miftake 
ef  an  ignorant  augur. 

BELLONARII,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  priefts  of  Bellona. 

BELLONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

BELLOWING,  among  fportfmen,  the 
nolle  of  roes  in  rutting-time. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived 
as  to  agitate  the  air  with  great  brifkneis, 
expiring  and  inspiring  the  air  by  turns, 
and  that  only  from  enlarging  and  con¬ 
tracting  its  capacity. 

This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers  and 
kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and  foun- 
deries,  to  blow  up  the  fire  :  it  fcrves  alto 
for  organs  and  other  pneumatic  instru¬ 
ments,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of 
air  :  all  thefe  are  of  various  conftrudtions, 
according  to  the  different  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  that  which  is 
more  ufually  called  abdomen,  or  rather 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  See  Audc- 

2*ENT. 

BELOMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination 
by  means  of  arrows,  pradtitcd  in  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  in  Arabia. 

BELT,  Bahais,  in  the  military  art,  a 
leathern  girdle  for  fuftaining  the  arms, 
&c.  of  a  Soldier. 

BELTS,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones,  or 
girdles,  furrounding  the  body  of  the 
planet  of  Jupiter,  move  lucid  than  the 
reff,  and  of  unequal  breadth.  See  Ju- 

PITER. 

BELYTDERE,  in  the  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  pavilion  on  the  top  .of  a 
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building,  or  an  artificial  eminence  in  a 
garden  ;  the  word  literally  Signifying  a 
fine  profpedt. 

*  BENBOW  (JOHN)  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  Engliih  admirals,  mentioned 
in  our  hiflories,  was  born  about  the  year 
1650,  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  Shropshire.  His  father  left  him 
no  other  provision  than  the  profefiion  oi  a 
failor,  but  before  he  was  thirty,  he  be¬ 
came  mafter,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
owner,  of  a  Ship,  called  the  Benbow  fri¬ 
gate,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  trade* 
during  which  time  the  following  re-^ 
markable  incident  brought  him  to  ferve  in 
the  BritiSh  navy.  In  1 6 S 6  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  his  paiiage  to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee 
rover,  againft  whom  he  defended  him- 
felf  with  a  very  unequal  number  of  men, 
with  the  utmoft  bravery,  till  at  laft  the 
Moors  boarded  him,  but  were  quickly 
beat  out  of  the  Ship  again,  with  the  lefts 
of  thirteen  men,  whofe  heads  he  ordered 
to  he  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of 
pork  pickle.  After  the  Revolution,  cap¬ 
tain  Benbow  was  employed  in  protecting 
our  trade  in  the  channel,  and  bombard¬ 
ing  the  French  ports,  in  which  he  Shew¬ 
ed  the  moll  intrepid  bravary,  by  going  in 
perfon  in  his  boat  to  encourage  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  engineers,  and  his  vigour  and 
activity  fo1  effectually  recommended  him 
to  king  William,  that  he  was  early  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  Slag.  After  the  peace,  he  was 
fent  with  a  fquadron  into  the  Weft-Indies, 
when  he  obliged  the  governor  of  Cjrtha- 
gena  to  reftore  two  English  Ships  that  had 
been  fteized  by  the  Spaniards  ;  ahd  after¬ 
wards,  failing  to  Porto  Bello,  forced  the 
governor,  by  his  threats,  to  lend  him  Se¬ 
veral  veSftels  which  had  been  taken  under 
the  pretence  that  the  Settlement  of  the 
Scots  at  Darien  was  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Upon  the  war  breaking  out  a-freib,  he 
was  again  fent  into  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  he  distinguished  himfelf  by  a  me¬ 
morable  engagement  againft  the  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Du  Caiffe, 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Auguft,  1702, 
near  the  coaft  of  St.  Martha,  in  which 
he  had  one  of  his  legs  Shattered  to  pieces 
by  a  cannon-lhot,  and  after  its  being 
dreffed,  he  was  carried  up  and  placed  with 
his  cradle  on  the  quarter-deck;  but  when 
he  had  a  moral  certainty  of  taking  or- 
destroying  the  whole  French  Squadron,  he 
had  the  vexation  of  lofing  this  victory  by. 
the  cowardice  of  fcveral  of  his  captains, 
who  bafely  refufed  to  continue  the  fight, 
and  Signed  a  paper,  importing  that  they 
were  refolved  to  deSift.  He  oppofed  this 
refolution,  lo  injurious  to  the  honour  o£ 
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the  nation,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  ordered  the 
officers  who  had  behaved  in  this  fcanda- 
loas  manner  to  be  confined,  and  a  court- 
martial  being  held  for  their  trial,  fome 
of  the  guilty  were  condemned,  and  luf- 
fered  according  to  their  deferts,  This 
brave  commander  died  at  Jamaica,  or  a 
confumption,  occafioned  by  the  cutting 
off  his  leg,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
3702. 

BENCH,  or  BANC,  in  law;  lee 
Banc. 

Free  BENCH  fignifies  that  eftate  in 
copyhold  lands,  which  the  wife,  being 
efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  the  dcceafe 
of  her  hulband  for  her  dower,  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  the  manor. 

BENCHERS,  in  inns  of  court,  the 
fenior  members  of  the  lociety,  who  are 
'inverted  with,  the  government  thereof. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  containing  a  third 
part  of  the  field  when  charged  and  a 
fifth  when  plain.  It  is  fometimes,  like 
other  ordinaries,  indented,  ingrailed,  Sec. 
and  is  either  dexter  or  finifter. 

BEND  Dexter  is  formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihield 
on  the  right,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Jeff,  diagonally.  It  is  fuppofed  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  jhoulder  belt,  or  a  icarf,  when 
worn  over  the  fhoulder. 

BEND  S inijier  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  left  fide  of  the  Ihield  to  the 
right ;  this  the  French  heralds  call  a 
barre. 

BENDING,  amongft  feamen, .  the 
fattening  two  ends  of  rope  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  to  fatten  a  fail  to  its  yard  or  ttay  ; 
to  fix  the  cable  to  the  anchor.  See  Cab  be, 
Clench,  Sail. 

BENDS,  in  naval  architeitture,  the 
thickeft  and  ftrongeft  planks  in  a  fhip, 
reaching  from  end  to  end  at  her  extreme 
breadth. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  the  field  divided 
into  four,  fix,  or  more  parts  diagonally, 
and  varying  in  metal  and  colour. 

BENEDICTINES,  in  church  hittory, 
an  order  of  monks  who  profefs  to  follow 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  In  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  they  stre  ftyled  black-friars, 
from  the  colour  of  their  habit.  The  rules 
of  St.  BencdiBr,  as  obfered  by  the  Englilh 
monks  before  the  dilfolution  of  the  mo- 
pafieries,  were  as  follow  :  They  were 
obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  feven 
times  in  twentv-four  hours,  the  whole 
circle  of  which  devotions  had  a  refpeift  to 
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the  paffion  and  death  of  Chrift  ;  they  were 
obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two  toge¬ 
ther.  Every  day  in  Lent  they  were 
obliged  to  fatt  till  fix  in  the  evening, 
and  abated  of  their  ufual  time  of  lleeping 
and  eating  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pradUfe  any  voluntary  autterity  without 
leave  of  their  fuperior  :  they  never  con¬ 
verted  in  their  refectory  at  meals,  but 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  :  they  alfo  ilept  in  the  lame 
dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed  ;  they 
lay  in  their  cloths  ;  for  fmall  faults  they 
were  lliut  out  from  meals  ;  for  greater, 
they  weye  debarred  religious  commerce, 
and  excluded  from  the  chapel  ;  and  as  to 
incorrigible  offenders,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  monafteries,  Every  monk  had 
two  coats,  two  cowls,  a  table -buck,  a 
knife,  a  needle,  and  a  handkerchief  ;  and 
the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a  mat,  a 
blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow.  * 

BENEDICTION,  or  BLESSING. 
The  privilege  of  benediction  was  one  of 
thole  early  inftances  of  honour  and  relpeft 
paid  to  bilhops  in  the  primitive  church, 
The  cuftom  of  bowing  the  head  to  them, 
and  receiving  their  bleffings,  was  become 
umverfal.  In  the  weftern  chuiches  theie 
was  anciently  a  kind  of  benediction 
which  followed  the  Lord  s  prayer ;  and 
after  the  communion  the  people  were  dii- 
milfed  with  a  benediction. 

BENEFICE,  Benefcium ,  a  church  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  revenue  lor  the  performance 
of  divine  fervicc  ;  or  the  revenue  itfelf  a f- 
ligned  to  an  ecclefiaftical  perlon,  by  way 
of  ttipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to  do  that 
church.  All  fuch  preferments,  except 
bilhoprics,  are  called  benefices  ;  and  all 
benefices  are,  by  the  canomtts,  lometimes 
filled  dignities  ;  but  we  now  ordinarily 
diftinguiih  between  benefice  and  dignity, 
applying  dignity  to  bittioprics,  deaneries, 
archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries  ;  and  be¬ 
nefice  to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  do¬ 
natives.  Benefices  are  divided  by  the  ca-r 
nonifts  into  fimple  and  lacerdotal ;  in  the 
firft  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read 
prayers,  fing,  Sec.  the  fecond  are  charged 
with  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  confluences  :  fuch  are  vicar¬ 
ages,  retlories,  See.  The  Romanitts  again 
dittingniih  benefices  into  regular  and  ie- 
cular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are 
thofe  held  by  a  religious,  or  a  regular,  who 
has  made  profeffion  of  fome  religious  or¬ 
der  ;  fuch  are  abbies,  priories,  conventu¬ 
als,  &c.  or  rather  a  regular  benefice  is  that 
which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a 

religious, 
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jre'igious,  either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  ] 
jnftitucion  of  fome  fupenor,  or  by  prefcrip- 
tion  :  for  prefcription,  forty  years  poflefii- 
on  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice  regu¬ 
lar.  Secular  benefices  are  only  fuch  as 
are  to  be  given  to  lecular  priefts,  that  is,  to 
fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in.  any  monaftic  order,  All  bene¬ 
fices  are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is 
made  to  appear.  They  are  called  fecular 
benefices  becaufe  held  by  icculars;  of  which 
kind  are  almoft  all  cures.  A  benefice  is 
vacated  either  by  the  natural  death,  or  re- 
Agnation  of  the  incumbent,  or  the  com- 
miition  of  fome  crime,  as  concubinage, 
perjury,  limonv,  herefy,  Sec. 

A  BENEFICE  in  Commendam  is  that, 
the  direction  and  management  ot  which, 
upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or  recommended 
to  an  eclcefiaftic  for  a  certain  time,  till  he 
mav  be  conveniently  provided  for.  See  Rb- 
PULar  and  Secular. 

*  BENGAL,  a  large  kingdom  in  the 
Eafl  Indies,  feated  on  a  gulph  of  the  lame 
name.  It  is  three  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  in  breadth.  It  is  now  lubjefl  to  the 
great  mogul.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  provinces  of  Patna  and  Jefuat;  on 
the  eafl;  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tipra  and  Ar- 
racan  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  bay  of  Bengal; 
and  on  the  weft  bv  the  province  of  Onxa. 
It  is  a  very  plentiful  country,  and  is  over- 
■.f  flowed  by  the  Ganges  as  Egypt  is  by  the 
Nile.  The  chief  towns  are  Daca,  which 
is  the  feat  of  the  viceroy  ;  Coffambar  and 
Hughlv,  or  Hughgeli,  are  towns  of  good 
trade  on  the  river  ;  Chatigan,  near  the 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river,  is  a  very  large 
populous  city,  and  has  alfo  a  very  good 
trade. 

Bengal  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  and 
well  watered,  not  only  by  the  Ganges, 
but  by  canals  cut  out  of  it.  On  the  banks 
of  thefe  grow  pulfe,  muftard-ieed,  iefa- 
mums,  of  which  they  make  oil,  and  little 
mulberry-trees  to  feed  their  filk-worms, 
which  fupply  them  with  fllk  for  their  ma¬ 
nufactures,  which  are  exceeding  good, 
they  have  likewite  aloes,  lalt-petre,  gum- 
lac,  opium,  wax,  muik,  long  pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  and  butter  ;  it  fends  vaft  quantities 
of  rice  every  year  to  the  Moluccas,  Suma¬ 
tra,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  the  Maldivia 
iflands,  Ceylon,  and  Goa ;  as  alfo  fugar 
to  Golconda,  Carnate,  Arabia,  Irak  Ara- 
bi.  .and  Perfla;  befides  mull  ins,  cottons, 
callicoes,  filks  called  Bengals,  elaches, 
and  herka-ftufts,  indico,  and  canes  to  Eu¬ 
rope  .  ,  .  - 

They  have  almoft  continual  rams  in 
Bengal,  from  April  to  September  ;  this 
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caufes  the  Ganges  to  overflow,  which  does 
great  ffervice,  and  fometimes  a  great  deal 
of  milchief  ;  during  the  other  fix  months, 
the  weather  is  fair  and  pretty  cool,  by  the 
blowing  of  the  north-eaft  wind  :  but  in 
December,  January,  and  February,  the 
mornings  are  foggy  and  cold.  Their  fliort- 
eft  clay  is  eleven  hours  long,  and  their  bar*' 
veft  is  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

They  have  plenty  of  freih  and  fait 
fiih,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geefe,  which  are 
exceeding  cheap  ;  flieep,  kids,  and  pork, 
are  the  chief  food  of  the  Europeans,  the 
food  of  the  common  people  is  pulle,  rice, 
butter,  and  boiled  fiih  ;  they  ufe  banana 
leaves  for  their  napkins,  and  the  ground 
lor  their  table. 

BENZOINE,  or  Asa-Dulcis,  in 
the  materia  medica,  a  gum  refin,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  neareft  to  ftorax  in  fragran- 
cy.  The  tree  which  produces  benzoine  is 
a  native  of  the  Eaft-indies,  particularly 
of  the  iflands  Siam  and  Sumatra.  It  has 
foft  thin  leaves,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the 
citron-tree,  and  bears  a  round  fruit  about 
the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  exceed  the  lixth  year,  as  being 
after  this  period  unfit  for  yielding  refin  ; 
the  inhabitants  then  cut  it  down,  and  lup- 
ply  it  bv  a  young  one  railed  commonly 
from  the  fruit.  One  tree  does  not  yield 
above  three  pounds  of  benzoine.  The 
juice  exudes,  from  incifions,  in  form  of  a 
thick  white  baliam  :  if  collected  as  foon 
as  it  has  grown  fomewhat  folid,  it  proves 
internally  white  like  almonds  ;  and  hence 
is  called  benzocanygdaloidrs  :  if  fufferei 
to  lye  long  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  itr 
changes  more  and  more  to  a  brown  fib,  and 
at  laft  to  a  quite  reddiih  brown  colour. 
The  dealers  in  this  commodity  never  feil 
us  the  fine  white  benzoine  by  itfelt  ;  but 
mix  it  with  the  inferior  and  fouler  kinds, 
that  one  may  carry  oft  the  other  :  hence, 
in  the  verybeft  benzoine  of  the  ihops,  we 
meet  with  pieces  of  various  colours,  white, 
yellowilh  white,  yellow,  brown  ilh  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  reddiih  brown,  and  grey,  all 
united  into  one  lump.  The  dark  coloured 
benzoine  however,  if  it  is  free  from  earthy 
and  woodv  impurities,  and  from  admix¬ 
tures  of  any  other  refill,  does  not  appear 
to  be  inferior  in  goodnels  to  the  white. 
Newman’s  Cbetaifiry.  Benzoine  and  its 
flowers  are  employed  meci  cinally  lor  re¬ 
viving  and  attenuating  vifeid  juices,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  difqrders  of  the  breaft  :  but 
the  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin  is 
in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic,  for  iofien- 
mg  and  fmoothingthe  fkin, 

BER,  in  botany,  that  fpecies  of  the 
Mugube-tree  which  produces  the  gum  lac  ca 
gee  Jc ou be,  jJERAMS, 
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BERAMS,  a  c-oarfe  cloth,  all  made  of 
cotton  thread,  ■which  comes  from  the  Eaft 
Inches,  and  particularly  from  Surat.  There 
are  white  plain  berams,  and  others  ftriped 
with  colours. 

BERBERIS,  Barlerry ,  in  botany,  a 
large  prickly  bulb,  under  which  lies  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  deep  yellow  ;  fmall,  lmooth, 
fomewhat  oval,  pale  green  leaves,  finely 
ferrated  about  t,he  edges  ;  and  yellow  mo- 
nopetalous  flowers,  llanding  in  clufters  on 
the  tops  upon  naked  footftalks,  followed 
by  oblong  red  berries,  containing  each 
generally  two  feeds  :  fome  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  have  no  feeds  in  their  berries,  and 
fometimes  with  and  without  feeds  are 
found  on  one  buih.  It  grows  wild  on 
chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
September.  The  fruit  of  this  fhrub  is  a 
mild  aftringent  acid,  acceptable  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  of  great  medicinal  efficacy  in 
hot  bilious  diforders  and  a  colliquative  or 
putrid  difpofition  of  the  humours. 

Among  us,  thefe  berries  are  commonly 
made  into  jelly,  by  boiling  them  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fine  fugar,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  to  a  due  confidence,  and  then  drain¬ 
ing  the  fluid  through  a  woollen  cloth.  By 
drying  the  berries,  their  acidity  is  abated, 
and  their  aftringency  improved. 

The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufh  have 
likewife  a  hot  ungrateful  reftringent  acid 
tafte,  and  have  fometimes  been  employed 
in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  fruit,  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  cooling  fallads.  The  in¬ 
ner  yellow  bark,  in  tafte  auftere  and  bitter- 
ilh,  is  faid  to  be  gently  purgative,  and  to 
be  ferviceable  in  jaundices.  Mr.  Ray 
commends,  in  this  dileafe,  from  his  own 
experience,  a  decoction  in  ale  or  other  li¬ 
quors,  or  rather  an  infufion  in  white  wine, 
of  the  yellow  bark  both  of  the  branches 
and  the  roots.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow 
tin&ure  both  to  watery  and  ipintuous 
menfirua.  Lewis's  Hiftory  of  the  Materia 
Medic  a. 

*  BERENICE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arfinoe,  and 
the  wife  of  Energetes  ;  fhe  vowed  to  cut 
off  her  hair,  if  her  hufband  returned  vic¬ 
torious,  which  fire  did,  and  font  it  to  the 
temple  of  Vt*»us,  on  which  the  hair  was 
changed  into  a  conftellation  of  leven  liars. 

BERGAMOT,  a  fragrant  'eifence  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  fruit  which  is  produced  by 
ingrafting  a  branch  of  lemon-tree  upon  the 
ftock  of  a  bergamot-pear)  It  is  alfo  the 
denomination  of  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  manu¬ 
factured  with  flocks  of  filk-  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,*  or  goat’s  hair,  and  lup- 
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pofed  to  be  invented  by  the  people  of  Ber¬ 
gamo. 

*  BERG-OP-ZOOM,  or  Beroen-oi>- 
Zoom,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  in  the  marquifate  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  middle  of  a  morafs,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  eaftern  branch  of 
the  Scheld.  The  church  before  the  laffc 
fiege,  was  reckoned  a  good  building,  and 
fo  was  the  marquis’s  palace.  It  has  a  very 
advantageous  fituation  on  the  confines  of 
Brabant,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flan¬ 
ders.  It  is  ftrong  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
art,  being  fo  fecured  by  the  moraffes  about 
it,  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Zoom, 
that  it  was  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was, 
however,  taken  in  1747,  by  the  French, 
but  ’tis  imagined  not  without  the  help  of 
treachery.  The  fortifications  are  allowed 
to  be  the  mafter-piece  of  that  great  engi¬ 
neer  Cohorn.  It  had  been  twice  befieged 
before,  without  fuccefs.  It  is  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-two 
fouth-weft  of  Breda.  Long.  4.  15.  E.  Lat. 
51.  30.  N. 

*  BERKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in 
the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-calf  by  the  Thames,  on 
the  weft  by  Gloucefterlhire  and  Wiltfhire, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Surry,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Hampfhire.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  five  hundred  and  twenty-fever* 
thoufand  acres,  and  fixteen  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fix  houfes.  The  air  is  fweet, 
and  foil  fruitful.  It  has  plenty  of  corn, 
cattle,  wild-fowl,  wool,  and  timber,  efpe- 
cially  oak  and  beech.  The  riveis  are  the 
Thames,  Kennet,  Ocke,  and  Loddon. 
TheKennet  is  now  made  navigable  by  act 
of  parliament.  This  county  fends  nine 
members  to  parliament,  has  one  hundred 
and  forty  parifhes,  and  twelve  market 
towns.  Reading,  the  chief,  is  thirty- 
nine  miles  weft  of  London,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  malt,  meal,  Holland  tapes,  and 
canvas  or  fail-cloth.  The  reft  are  Abing¬ 
don,  Windfor,  Wallingford,  Maidenhead, 
Huugerford,  Newbury,  Farnngdon ,  Wan¬ 
tage,  Lower  Lambourn,  Eaft  Ilfly,  and 
Oakingham.  The  royal  palace  and  caftle 
at  Windfor,  built  by  Edward  III.  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fine  fituation,  rich  fur¬ 
niture,  paintings,  and  many  other  curio-; 
fities.  In  St.  George’s  chapel  are  held  the 
chapters  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  inftitut.? 
ed  by  the  above  king  Edward  III.  A  few 
miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  town  is  the 
figure  of  a  white  horfe,  covering  an  acre  of 
ground,  cut  in  a  hill  of  chalk,  from  whence 
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It  may  be  feen  at  a  great  diifance,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  by  direction  of 
king  Alfred,  in  memory  of  a  great  vi&ory 
he  obtained. 

-BERLIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and 
Where  the  king  of  Pruffia  generally  refides. 
This  is  one  ot  the  largelf,  heft  built,  and 
bell  governed  cities  of  any  in  Germany. 
The  ilreets  are  large,  flrait,  dean,  and 
well  paved,  and  lome  of  them  very  long 
and  elegant.  There  are  alio  teveral  large 
and  beautiful  fquares.  It  is  furrounded 
with  handlome  gardens,  which  produce 
pulle  and  excellent  fruit.  The  river  Spree, 
that  crolfes  the  eitv,  has  a  communication 
with  the  Havel,  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which 
greatly  facilitate  commerce.  The  royal 
llreet  is  croffed  by  live  others,  which  are 
large  and  fine.  On  the  new  bridge,  which 
is  ot  flone,  over  the  Spree,  is  an  excellent 
equeftrian  flattie  of  William  the  Great. 
The  elector  is  renrefented  in  a  Roman  ha¬ 
bit,  and  his  horfe  flands  oil  a  pedetlal  of 
white  marble,  adorned  with  hallo  relievos, 
and  four  Haves  bound  to  the  bale.  After 
this  bridge  is  pall,  the  king’s  palace  ap¬ 
pears,  which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edi¬ 
fice  ;  it  is  four  ltorieshigh,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  extremely  magnificent.  No  place 
in  the  world  has  fuch  a  great  quantity  of 
filver  tables,  flands,  lullres,  branched 
candleflicks,  fcreens,  looking-glafs  frames, 
canopy  beds,  chairs,  See.  In  the  knight’s 
hall  there  is  a  bullet,  which  takes  up  all 
one  fide,  -where  there  are  bafons  and  cit¬ 
terns  of  gilt  filver,  of  an  extraordinary 
magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the  great 
apartment  is  extremely  rich,  and  there  is 
a  very  handfome  gallery,  adorned  with 
paintings,  reprelenting  the  principal  adlions 


of  Frederick  I.  Formerly  there  were 
fine  gardens  to  the  palace,  but  they  are 
now  turned  into  a  place  for  arms. 

The  arfenal  conlifls  of  four  grand  build¬ 
ings,  that  form  a  court  in  the  middle,  like 
a  college  ;  each  front  has  three  largb  por¬ 
tico's.  On  the  pr  ncipal  gate  is  a  medalli¬ 
on  of  the  late  king,  in  bronze,  and  the 
four  cardinal  virtues,  of  a  coloffal  flaturb^ 
placed  on  pedeftalson  each  fide  of  the  por¬ 
tico,  fesm  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  king, 
which  is  fupported  by  Fame  and  Victory. 
There  are  many  other  things  worthy  of 
obfervation,  fuch  as  the  cabinet  of  medals, 
and  of  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
king  ;  that  of  natural  curiofities  ;  the  che¬ 
mical  loboratory,  and  its  furnaces  and  me¬ 
dals,  of  a  new  invention  ;  the  theatre  for 
anatomical  demonflrations  ;  the  royal 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  completed  in 


Germany,  and  has  many  fearce  books  and 
manuferipts.  The  river  Spree  falls  into 
the  Elbe,  and  communicates  with  the 
Oder  by  a  canal,  near  Franctort  on  the 
Oder,  from  which  Berlin  is  forty-five 
milies  north-well,  forty-five  north-eaft 
from  Wittemburgh,  leventy-five  fouth  by¬ 
well  from  Stetin,  and  three  hundred  north- 
by-well  from  Vienna.  Long.  13.  37.  E, 
Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

*  BERMUDAS,  (the  Blands  of  )  were 
difeovered  by  John  Bermudas,  in  1503  ; 
Sir  John  Sommers  was  fhipwrecked  upon 
them  in  1609  ;  hence  fome  called  them 
the  Somner  I  (lands.  Th'efe  iilands  are 
numerous  ;  but  fome  are  only  barren 
rocks.  They  lie  in  a  little  compafs,  al-* 
moil  in  the  form  of  a  fhepherd’s  crook, 
and  contain  about  twenty  thouland  acres 
of  ground,  furrounded  in  a  manner  with 
rocks,  which  render  them  inacceflible  to 
Grangers.  That  called  St.  George's  Iiland 
is  the  large!!.  It  was  find,  planted  by 
Richard  Moore,  with  about  fixty  perfons, 
in  1612.  Thefe  built  themfelves  huts, 
which  were  converted  bv  degrees  into 
handlome  houfe",  that  at  length  became  a 
town,  called  St.  George.  The  commo¬ 
dities  they  traded  in  were  fpermaceti, 
ambergrife,  and  tobacco.  While  the  new 
colony  was  increafing,  they  were  infelfcd 
with  rats,  which  deftroyed  almofl  all 
their  provifions,  ar.d  had  like  to  have 
brought  on  a  famine  ;  but  they  found 
means  to  deflroy  them,  and  faved  them¬ 
felves  ;  infomuch  that  there  are  ten 
thoufand  inhabitants,  befides  Haves,  who 
carry  on  a  good  trade  in  tobacco,  the 
ground  producing  large  crops  ;  but  it  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  of  our  plantations  on. 
the  continent  of  America.  The  country 
is  mollly  mouutainous,  but  has  lome  fer¬ 
tile  plains.  The  inhabitants  catch  the 
rain  water,  and  preferve  it  in  ciilerns, 
becaufe  the  water  of  the  iiland  is  brackifli. 
Their  chief  produce  is  Indian  wheat  and 
tobacco  ;  but  they  have  lome  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  oranges.  The  wood  of  the  cedar- 
trees  is  fine,  hard,  durable,  and  fragrant. 
With  this  they  build  their  h®ufes,  <hips, 
'and  churches.  The  palmeto  bears  a  de¬ 
licious' fruit,  like  a  damlcm,  and  yields 
wood  both  for  building  and  fewel  ;  the 
leaves  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  ferve 
to  cover  Houles.  What  they  call  a  palm  or 
date-tree  yields  a  fine  fruit,  and  there  is 
variety  of  odoriferous  and  medicinal  woods 
in  their  forelts.  They  have  great  plenty 
of  fea-turtle,  which  ferves  for  common 
food,  and  is  excellent  eating.  Their 
birds  are  hawks  of  all  forts,  ftorks,  herons, 

bitterns, 
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bittern's,  ofpreys,  cormorants,  baldcoots? 
moorhen's,  teals,  lnipes,  ducks,  widgeons, 
fparrows,  wood-peckers,  owls,  and  bats. 
But  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  thefe  birds 
have  common  Englilh  names,  yet  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  ouis.  The  air  is  lereiie,  and  gene¬ 
rally  healthful,  on lefs  nr  tem[)  tiuous  fca- 
fons.  They  have  no  poifonous  animals,  mi- 
]efs  their  fpiders  are  fuch  ;  thefe  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  lage,  and  finely  variegated  with 
different  colours’. 

The  inhabited  parts  of  thefe  iflands  are 
divided  into  nine  diitncls,  called  tribes, 
i.  St.  George,  2.  Hamilton,  3.  Ireland, 
4.  Devonlhire,  5.  Pembroke,  6.  Pagets, 
7.  Warwick,  8.  Southampton,  and  9.  San- 
civs.  There  are  but  two  places  where  a 
itiip  can  come  fafeiy  near  the  ihore,  and 
thefe  are  fo  well  covered  with  high  rocks, 
that  few  will  care  to  venture  in  without 
a  pilot  ;  and  they  are  io  well  defended 
bv  forts,  that  they  have  no  occahon  to 
dread  any  enemy.  St.  George’s  town  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  haven,  and 
is  defended  by  nine  forts,  on  which  are 
mounted  feventv  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
command  the  entrance.  This  town  has 
a  handfome  church,  a  fine  library,  and  a 
noble  town-houfe,  where  the  governor, 
council,  and  others  affemble.  Belkles 
thefe,  there  are  about  a  thoufand  houles, 
well  built.  The  tribes  of  Southampton 
and  Devonlhire  have  each  a  parifh  church 
and  a  library,  and  the  former  has  a 
harbour  of  the  fame  name.  There  are 
houfes  and  hamlets  all, over  thefe  iflands, 
where  particular  plantations  require  them, 
among  which  there  are  fmall  chapels  for 
divine  ferviee.  The  inhabitants  are 
cloathed  chiefly  with  the  Englilh  manu¬ 
factures,  and  all  their  implements  for 
tilling  the  ground  and  building  are 
made  here.  But  what  little  traffic  they 
have  is  with~the  continent  of  North-  A- 
msrica,  to  which  they  fend  lUops  and 
trading  veffels  for  laic.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  have  little  or  no  profpedt  of  ever 
growing  rich,  and  therefore  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  fome  of  the  younger  fort  tran- 
fport  themfelves  elfewhere.  This  practice, 
ifheontinued,  will  foon  decreafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  procel's  of 
time  greatly  impoverilh.  the  iflands,  un- 
lefs  fome  expedient  be  found  cut  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  hands  in  fome  ufcful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  manufacture,  or  natural  production, 
which  \yill  yield  them  fufficient  encour¬ 
agement.  It  is  fix  hundred  miles  ealt  of 
Carolina,  in  the  latitude  of  32.  30.  Long. 
63.  I'o.  W.  Lar.  32.  30.  N. 

BERNARDIN  MONKS,  an  order 
of  religious,  founded  by  Robert  Abbot  , 
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of  Molome  :  they  are  properly  •  CiltcT-* 
dsns,  or  Monks  of  Citeaux  :  but  their 
order  having  been  enlarged  and  amplified 
bv  St.  Bernard,  they  were  from,  thence 
called  Barnard  ins. 

The  Befnardin  runs,  as  well  as  monks* 
are  habited  in  white,  and  iubjeCt  to  the 
laws  of  the  Ciltercians.  • 

BERRY,  Bacca,  a  round  fruit,  for 
the  mod  part  foft,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  fkin,  containing  feeds  in  a  pulpy 
lubltancc. 

They  are  of  various  fixes,  forms,  pro-1 
perties,  and  ufes,  according  to  the  plants 
on  which  they  grow.  Some  are  uled  in 
dying,  as  French  Berries  :  fame  grow 
lingly,  others  in  clutters. 

"  BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  a  county  of  itfclf.  It 
Hands  on  the  north  or-  Scotch  fide  of  the 
river  Tweed,  pleafantly  fituated  on  an 
eafy  declivity,  almoft  clofe  to  the  lea,  and 
has  a  ditch  on  the  north  and  eaft,  but  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  it  has  high  walls,  re¬ 
gularly  fortified,  and  planted  with  can¬ 
non,  and  to  which  the  river  ferves  as  a 
moat.  The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built,  and  the  town-houfe  is  a  handfome 
ftructure,  with  a  lofty  turret,  in  which 
are  eight  bells,  and  a  fine  clock,  which 
tcdls  the  quarters,  with  four  dials,  one  on 
each  fide  the  lquare.  The  church  is  a 
neat  building,  but  has  no  bells.  The 
bridge  is  nine  hundred  and  forty-feven 
feet  long,  fupported  by  fifteen  arches.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  and  four  bailifts,  and  has  a 
coroner,  a  treafurer,  four  ferjeants  at 
mace,  and  a  water  bailiff.  It  had  a  ftrong 
cattle,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  well  fupplied,  and  a  fair  on 
Friday  in  Trinity-week  for  black  cattle 
and  horfes.  The  principal  trade  here  is 
lalmon,  which  is  caught  in  the  Tweed, 
and  reckoned  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  are  lent  alive,  and  fome 
pickled  in  kits  by  perfons  who  fublift  on 
that  employment,  who  are  called  lalmon 
coopers.  In  June  and  July  falmon  is 
fold  for  a  penny  a  pound.  It  is  eighty 
miles  north-ealt  of  Carhlie,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  north-weft  of 
London . 

BERYL.  See  Aqua  Marina. 

BESANT,  or  BEZANT,  a  coin  of 
pure  gold,  bf  an  uncertain  value,  ftruck 
at  Bvzanlium,  in  the  time  of  the  Chriftian 
emperors  ;  whence  the  gold  oflered  by 
the  king  at  the  altar,  is  called  befant,  or 
bifant. 
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BETEL,  In  botany,  an  Indian  plant* 
In  great  ufe  and  elleem  throughout  the 
Eatt,  where  it  makes  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce.  The  betel  bears  lorne 
relemblance  to  the  pepper-tree.  Its  leaves 
are  like  thole  ol  ivy,  only  fofter,  and  full 
of  a  red  juice,  which  among  the  orientals 
is  reputed  of  wondeful  virtue  for  pre- 
ferving  the  teeth  and  rendering  the  breath 
•fweet.  The  Indians  are  continually 
chewing  thefe  leaves,  which  make  their 
lips  fo  red,  and  teeth  black,  a  colour  by 
them  vaftly  preferred  to  the  whitenefs 
affedfed  by  the  Europeans.  The  con- 
fumption  of  betel  leaves  is  incredible,  no 
perfon,  rich  or  poor,  bemg  without  their 
box  of  betel,  which  they  prefent  to  each 
other  by  way  of  civility,  as  we  do  a 
fnuif-box. 

;v  BETHLEHEM,  a  town  of  Pa* 
lelline,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Jefus 
C  hr  iff.  It  was  once  a  flourilhing  town, 
but  is  now  only  a  poor  village.  It  is 
feated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  runs 
eafl  and  weft.  Here  is  a  church,  built 
by  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a  crols, 
which  is  very  large  ;  from  the  top  ot 
which  may  be  feen  all  the  country  round 
about.  The  walls  were  formerly  over¬ 
laid  with  fine  marble,  but  the  Turks 
have  taken  it  to  adorn  their  mofques. 
There  is  a  grot  or  cell,  which  they  lay 
was  a  lodging  place  of  St.  Jerom,  where 
he  tranllated  the  Bible.  Another  entsance 
leads  to  a  vault  or  chapel,  twelve  feet 
wide  and  forty  long,  whofe  floor  is  paved, 
and  tides  lined  with  white  marble,  and 
the  roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work, 
now  much  decayed.  At  the  end  ol 
this  there  is  an  arched  concavity,  with  an 
altar,  over  which  is  a  piclure  of  the  na¬ 
tivity,  and  under  it  a  vault,  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  ftar  made  with  lfones  of 
various  colours,  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  fay  our  Saviour  was  born  ;  and  near 
this  is  the  manger  where  they  pretend 
he  was  laid  ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock, 
and  is  now  flagged  with  white  marble. 
The  few  cottages  that  are  yet  {landing  are 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who 
get  a  poor  livelihood  by  felling  the  model 
t>f  the  fepulchre  and  grot  of  the  nativity 
to  ftrangers,  cut  in  wood  or  ftone ;  as 
alfo  by  attending  pilgrims.  Bethlehem  is 
about  fix  miles  weft  of  Jeruialem.  Long. 
35.  55.  E  Lat.  31.  30.  N. 

*  BETHLEM  HOSPITAL  for  lu¬ 
natics,  was  founded  in  1247* 

BETONY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  very 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  which  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  abundance  of  medicinal  v.rtues, 
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but  does  not  promife  to  have  any  coni!- 
derable  activity  :  its  principal  ufe  is  an 
ingredient  in  herb  fnuffs,  in  compofitions 
for  fmoaking,  and,  as  a  fubftitute  to  tea. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  roots  of  hetony 
dift'er  gre'atly  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  ;  they  operate  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  feem  to  approach  to  the 
nature  of  the  roots  of  hellebore.  Aku- 
mannn  s.  Cbemijlry. 

BE  TULA,  the  birch-tree,  a  finall  tree 
common  in  moift  woods,  with  numerous 
very  flexible  branches,  and  fomewhat  oval, 
lharp  pointed  ferrated,  deep  green  leaves, 
hanging  on  long  and  weak  pedicles  ;  pro¬ 
ducing  finall  fcaly  cones,  which  contain 
little  winged  feeds.  On  deeply  wounding 
or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  birch-tree 
early  in  the  fpring,  there  ilfues  a  Very 
large  quantity  of  a  limpid,  watery,  fweet* 
ifli  juice.  It  is  Paid,  that  one  tree  will 
bleed  a  gallon  or  two  in  a  day  ;  that  the 
juice  extradfed  near  the  root  is  much  more 
watery,  and  of  lefs  tafte  than  that  oh* 
tained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
or  from  the  branches  ;  and  that  after  the 
leaves  have  begun  to  appear,  the  juice 
lofes  its  fweetneis  and  becomes  difagreeable. 
This  juice  has  been  drank  as  an  antifeor- 
butic  and  deobftruent  ,  if  fenfihly  promotes 
urine,  and,-  if  taken  freely,  loofens  the 
belly.  In  keeping,  it  foon  turns  four, 
unlefs  defended  from  the  air  by  covering 
its  fur  face  with  a  little  oil  ;  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  it  isx  converted  into  a  weak  vinous 
liquor.  Infpiftated  to  the  confiftenee  of  a 
thin  fyrup,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place  for 
lome  weeks,  it  yields  hrownilh  faline  con¬ 
cretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  o' - 
ferves,  to  the  nature  of  manna.  The 
leaves  and  the  hark  of  the  tree  have  been 
employed,  Chiefly  externally,  as  refolven  s, 
detergents,  and  antifeptics.  Simon  Pauili 
relates,  that  an  univerfal  pruriginous  lea* 
bies,  which  had  been  received  by  infec¬ 
tion,  was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  de- 
codtion  of  the  batk  and  young  branches, 
in  which  fome  nitre  and  tartar  had  been 
dilfolved.  The  leaves  rubbed  a  little, 
yield  a  pretty  ftrong,  and  not  difagreeable 
fmell.  This  tree  is  propagated  by  fuckers 
taken  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  which 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  October  or 
February,  hut  Odfoher  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
for  if  the  fpring  fttould  prove  dry,  thole 
planted  in  February  will  many  of  them 
fail  ;  it  delights  in  a  poor  toil,  and  will 
grow  either  in  moift  fpungy  foils,  or  in 
ftonv  or  gravelly  marihes,  or  bogs :  when, 
the  young  trees  have  been  planted  two 
years,  you  ihould,  if  ddigned  for  under- 
O  0  wood, 
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wood,  cut  them  down  within  fix  inches 
6f  the  furface,  which  will  cauic  them  to 
jhoot  out  throng  and  vigorous  branenes  ; 
but  if  they  are  dcligneJ  for  large  trees, 
it  will  be  much  better  to  let  them  Hand 
three  years  before  you  head  them  down  ; 
and  when  von  do  it,  cut  them  within 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  that  their 
items  may  be  Hraight  and-  handlome  : 
but  you  muff  obferve,  when  they  begin 
to  put  out,  whether  they  produce  more 
than  one  Ihoot  ;  which  if  they  do,  you 
mull  cut  off  all  but  the  ffrongeff  and  molt 
convenient  ihoot,  which  mult  be  trained 
up  for  a  Item.  The  timber  of  this  tree, 
though  accounted  the  worft  of  all  others, 
is  not  without  its  various  ufes  :  the 
turners  often  ul'eit  to  make  chairs, &c.  and 
the  huibandmen  for  making  ox-yokes  ; 
it  is  all'o  planted  for  hop-poles,  hoops, 
&c.  but,  in  places  near  London,  it  is 
kept  often  cut  to  make  brooms,  and  turns 
to  great  account. 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers,  a  kind  of  lquare, 
one  leg  .  whereof  is  frequently  crooked, 
according  to  the  fweep  of  an  arch  or 
Vault.  It  is  moveable  on  a  centre,  and 
fo  may  be  fet  to  an  angle.  The  make 
and  ufe  of  this  inffrument  is  pretty  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  lquare 
and  mitre,  except  that  thofe  are  fixed, 
fthe  firff  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
and  the  fecond  at  forty-five  ;  whereas 
the  bevel  being  moveable,  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  the  plate  ofi  both,  which 
it  is  chiefly  intended  for,  ferving  to  fet 
off  or  transfer  angles,  either  greater  or 
lefs  than  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees. 

BEVEL-ANGLE,  any  other  angle 
befules  thofe  of  ninety  or  forty  five  de- 
grees. 

*  BEVERIDGE,  (WILLIAM)  bi- 
fhop  of  St.  Afaph,  was  born  at  Barrow, 
in  LeicefferJbire,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  early  piety, 
and  integrity  of  life.  After  finilhing  his 
ffudies  at  Cambridge,  where  he  diffin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  lkill  in  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  he  became  fuccelfively 
vicar  of  Yealing,  in  Middlefex,  reftor  of 
St.  Peter’s  (Jornhill,  London,  prebendary 
of  Sr.  Paul’s  cathedral,  archdeacon  of 
Cokheffer,  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
-chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  ;  and,  in  1704,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  bilhopric  of  St.  Afaph. 
This  dignity,  however,  he  enjoyed  but  a 
ihort  time  ;  for  he  died  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  cloy  tiers  in  Wcffminiter  abbey, 
March  the  5th ,  1708,  in  the  feventy 
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firff  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was 
interred  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He 
wrote  feveral  treatiles,  many  of  which  are 
now  in  great  elleem  ;  particularly  Private 
Thoughts  upon  Religion  ;  The  Church 
Catechifin  explained,  and  an  Expofition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

*  BEVERLEY,  a  town  of  York- 
Ihire,  which  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  min- 
iler  is  a  very  fine  neat  ffruRure,  and 
the  roof  is  an  arch  of  Hone  ;  in  it  are 
l'everal  monuments  of  the  Percies,  earls 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  added  a 
little  chapel  to  the  choir,  in  the  window 
whereof  there  are  l'everal  pictures  of  that 
family  painted  on  glafs  ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir,  at  the  right  of  the  al¬ 
tar-place,  Hands  the  freed -llool,  made  of 
one  entire  Hone,  to  which  whoever  fled 
had  a  right  of  protection  ;  a.t  the  upper 
end  of  the  body  of  the  church,  next  the 
choir,  hangs  an  ancient  table,  with  the 
picture  of  king  Athelllone,  who  founded 
the  church ;  between  them  is  this  in- 
feription, 

Als  free  make  I  thee, 

As  heart  can  wHh,  or  egh  can  fee. 
Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  no  toll  in  any 
town  or  port  in  England.  In  the  body 
of  the  church  Hands  an  ancient  monu¬ 
ment,  called  the  virgin’s  tomb,  becaufe 
two  viroin  fillers  lie  buried  there,  who 
gave  the  town  a  piece  of  land,’  into 
which  any  free  man  may  put  three  milch 
cows,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  ; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  church 
is  a  large  font  of  agate  Hone. 

The  liberties  contain  above  a  hundred 
towns  and  parts  of  towns  in  Holdernefle 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eafl-Riding  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  town  is  a  mile  in 
length,  having  pleafant  fpiings  running 
quite  through  it.  It  is  beautified  with 
two  IHtely  churches,  and  has  a  free- 
fchool,  with  two  fcliowflnps,  fix  fcholar- 
ihips,  and  three  exhibitions  in  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  it  ;  be- 
licles  fix  alms-houies,  where  none  are  ad¬ 
mitted  but  thofe  that  give  bond  to  leave 
their  effects  to  the  poor  when  they  die. 
It  has  two  markets,  on  Wednefdays  and 
Saturdays  ;  and  four  fairs,  on  Thurfday 
before  Valentine’s-day,  Holy-Thurfday, 
July  5,  and  November  5,  for  cattle, 
horfes,  and  Iheep.  Reverlev  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  miles  from  London. 
Long.  o.  9.  PI.  Lat.  53.  50.  N. 

v-  BEVVDLY,  a  town  in  Worcefter- 
lhire,  it  has  a  market  on  Saturdays.  It 

lends 
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fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  twelve  capital  btir- 
gelles,  a  recorder,  a  ileward,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  It  is 
pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Severn, 
and.  was  formerly  accounted  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  place  ;  for  which  reafon  Henry 
VII.  built  a  houfe  here  for  prince  Arthur, 
and  called  it  Tiken  hall.  It  is  a  neat 
well-built  town  ;  it  has  three  fairs,  on 
April  23,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  cheele, 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  ;  on  December 

10,  for  hogs  only  ;  and  on  December 

1 1,  for  horned  cattle,  hories,  checie,  li¬ 
nen  and  woollen  cloth.  It  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-feven  miles  north-well  of 
London.  Long.  2.  20.  W .  Lat.  5 2.  25.  N. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  a  governor 
of  a  country  or  town.  Every  province 
in  Turky  is  divided  into  feven  fang'aos  or 
banners,  each  of  which  qualities  a  bey, 
and  thefe  are  ail  commanded  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  whom  they  call 
beglerbeg.  Bev  of  Tunis,  the  fame  with 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  is  the  prince  or  king 
of  that  ’ "kingdom. 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come 
from  Bengal ;  fomc  are  white,  and  others 
ftriped  with  variety  of  ether  colours. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  hi  (lory  and  me¬ 
dicine,  a  general  name  for  certain  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  fuppofed  to  be  effectual 
in  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  ot 
poifon.  Bezoars  are  ftony  concretions, 
formed  in  many  land  animals  ;  in  the 
Eomach  of  goats,  harts,  horfes,  aides,, 
cows,  &c.  as  well  as  in  the  urinary  and 
gall-bladder  of  the  human  body.  Several 
of  thefe  fubftances  were  by  the  credulity 
of  former  times  celebrated  as  medicines 
of  extraordinary  virtue,  and  difti ngu lined 
by  an  oriential  name,  bezoar,  which  ftg- 
nilies  a  fubduer  of  poifons,  or  a  lord  over 
poifons  ;  hence  bezoardic  is  become  a 
common  appellation  for  medicines  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  poilelled  ot  alexipharmic 
powers,  1  he  bezoar  of  the  ape,  and  tuat 
of  the  porcupine,  called  Piedra  del  porco , 
have  been  valued  moll  ;  lingle  ltones 
having  been  fold  for  lixty  and  eighty 
pounds  ftcrling. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bezoar  kept  in 
the  ihops,  dillinguilhed  by  the  epithets 
oriental  and  occidental,  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  produced. 

The  oriental  or  bell  bezoar  is  found  in 
the  llomach  of  an  animal,  which  is  laid 
to  bear  a  rofemblance  both  to  the  goat 
and  the  flag,  and  faid  to  be  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Perlia,  China,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Thole  that  live  upon  the 
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mountain',  and  feed  on  aromatic  herbs* 
are  luppolcd  to  afford  a  better  bezoar  than 
tlmfe  that  live  on  the  plains  and  valleys. 

The  occidental  bezoar  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  llomach  of  an  animal  of  the 
ftirne  genus  with  lhat  win  ch  affords  the 
oriental.  This  fort  of  bezoar  is  not  near 
fo  beautiful,  fo  fnooth,  01  fo  poliihed  as 
the  other  :  it  is  commonly  of  a  whitifh 
aih,  or  dark-grey  colour  ;  fometimes 
bro.vnifh  or  blackifh,  and  fometimes 
of  a  green  lib  yellow.  From  experiments 
it  appears,  that  the  Occident:'!  bezoar  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  animal,  production 
than  the  oriental,  as  it  yields  in  diftilla-* 
tiou  fome  fuall  portion  of  volatile  uri¬ 
nous  matter.  It  is  nev-ertbelefs  much 
inferior  in  value,  as  being  lei’s  beautiful, 
and  lcarcelv  ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
If  the  oriental  and  oc  .denial  bezoars 
were  both  genuine,  or  true  animal  cal- 
I  c  li,  thrv  would  probably  be  equal  in 
Virtue  to  on  :  another,  though  certainly 
not  ecu.’.  l  to  oylier-fnells  and  other  com¬ 
mon  abi  rbeiv,;.  Neumann's  CJs&miJlry. 

BEZOARDIC,  whatever  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  bezoar ;  alfo  to  compound 
med:cines,  where  bezoar  makes  an  in¬ 
gredient. 

BIBLE,  Bibles ,  Gr.  the  book,  a  name 
given  by  Chriftians,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  a  collection  of  the  facred  writings, 
containing  thole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  the  foundation  of  the  Jewiih 
as  well  as  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
Jews,  it  is  true,  acknowledge  only  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  cor¬ 
recting  and  pub lillxing  of  which  is  una- 
nimouily  aferibed  both  by  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  t©  Ezra.  After  the  return  c£ 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylon ifh  captivity, 
Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  he 
could  of  the"  facred  writings,  and  out  of 
them  all  prepared  a  correct  edition,  dil- 
pofmg  the  feveral  books  in  their  natural 
order,  and  fettling  the  canon  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  his  time,  having  publifhed  them, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  molt  learned 
men,  in  the  Chaldee  charafteis,  as  the 
Jews  upon  their  return  from  their  capti¬ 
vity,  brought  with  them  the  Chaldaic 
lanstuase,  which  from  tnat  time  became 
their  mother-Ttongue,  and  probably  gays 
birth  to  the  Chaldee  tra.nllation  of  their 
Scriptures. 

Hebrew  BIBLE.  There  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Bonoma,  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  the  original  copy,  written 
by  Ezra  himfelf.  It  is  written  in  a  fair 
character,  upon  a  fort  ot  leather,  and 
O  e  3  mack 
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made  up  into  a  roll,  after  the  ancient 
manner  :  but  its  having  the  vowel  points 
annexed,  and  the  writing  being  frefli  and 
fair,  without  any  decay,  thefe  circurn- 
frances  prove  the  novelty  of  the  copy. 

It  is  bevond  dii'pute  that  the  Latin 
churches  had,  even  in  the  firft  ages,  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  their  language, 
which  being  the  vulgar  language,  and 
coniecucmlv  under!! ood  i>v  everv  bodv, 

*  V  -  #  J* 

e»i.cafu>n<.*d  a  vail  nu miner  of  Latin  verfions. 
Among  thele  there  was  one  which  was  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  and  called  bv  St.  [erom, 
the  vulgar  or  common  tf.anllat.on,  St. 
Ault  in  gives  this  verfion  the  name  of  the 
Italic,  and  prefers  it  to  all  the  reft.  There 
v/cre  leveral  other  tranflations  of  the  Bible 
into  Latin,  the  moil  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  verfions  of  Sr.  jerom,  Santes  Pag- 
ninu:,  cardinal  Cajetan,  and  I-iiodore  Cla- 
r  u  ,  all  from  the  Hebrew  text.  B elides 
thele  traniiattops  from  Catholic  authors, 
there  are  feme  made  by  nroteltant  translat¬ 
ors  of  the  hfe b re w  ;  the  moil  eminent  of 
which  are  the  verfions  of  Sebaftian  Mun- 
fter,  Leo  Judr,  Sebaftian  Canalio,  Theo¬ 
dore,  £eza,  See.  i  he  Bible  has  alio  been 
traniiaied  into  moft  of  the  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  particolaplv  the  Englifh. 

BnvJ'jh  BIBLE,  The  fir  ft  verfion  of 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  own  country,  was  that  of 
Adelm,  bifhop  of  Sherburn,  who  flouriihcd 
in  the  year  709  That  prelate  made  an 
Englifh -Saxon  verfion  of  the  Pfiiims. 
About  the  year  730,  Eadfrid,  or  Ecbeit, 
bifhop  of  Lindisferne,  tranflated.  leveral  of 
the.  facrec!  books,  into  the- fame  language. 
Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  7515,  is  alio 
laid  to  have  tranflated  the  whole  Bible  into 
Sajton .5  but  Cuthbert,  Bede’s  difciple,  in 
enumerating  the  works  of  his  mailer,  men¬ 
tions  only  his  verfion  of  the  got  pel  of  St. 
John,  without  faying  any  thing  of  the 
other  books.  Elfric,  abbot  of  Malrnfburv, 
made  an  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  leveral 
books  of  the  Bible :  this  work  was  after¬ 
wards  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1699.  There 
is  til  fa  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the 
four  got  pels  published  by  Matthew  Parker, 
archbifhop  01  Canterbury,  in  1^71  ;  but 
the  author  or  it  is  not  known.  Dr,  Mill 
obferves  that  this  verfion  was  taken  from 
a  Latin  copy  of  the  old  Vulgate.  With 
regard  to  the  Englifh  tranllations  of  the 
Bible,  the  moll  ancient  is  that  of  John  de 
1  rev: fa,  a  fecular  prieft,  who  tranflated 
the  Old  and  New  Teflament  into  Englifh, 
a;  the  requeft  of  Thomas  lord  Berkley  ; 
lie  lived  in  the' reign  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  finillied  his  tranllation  in  1357. 
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The  fecond  author  who  undertook  this 
work  was  the  famous  Wickliff,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Second.  Manufcripts  of  this 
verfion  are  Hill  preferved  in  leveral  libra¬ 
ries  in  England.  In  the  year  1534,  an 
Englilh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  done  partly 
by  William  Titulal,  and  partly  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  was  brought  into  England  from 
Antwerp.  But  the  biihops  finding  great 
fault  with  this  verfion,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  in  convocation,  for  making  a 
new  translation  of  the  fori ptu res,  to  be 
placed  in  ail  the  churches.  The  tranllation 
was  accordingly  begun  immediately,  and 
the  whole  imprelfion  finiihed  in  three  years. 
Fuller  mentions  another  tranllation  of  the 
Bible,  printed  in  the  year  1549.  In  the 
reign  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Bi/kips  Biblf 
appeared  ;  lb  called,  becaOil*  leveral  pre¬ 
lates  were  concerned  in  that  verfion.  In 
the  fecond  year  of  James  1.  a  refolution 
was  taken,  at  a  conference  held  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Cour*,  for  a  new  tranllation  of  the 
Bible ;  which  defign  was  executed  by  forty* 
feven  tranflatovs,  ip  the  year  1607.  And 
this  tranllation  is  now  read  by  authority 
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ill  all  the  Englifh  churches. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  its  original  and 
proper  lenfe,  denotes  a  library  or  place  for 
depofiting  books, 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  matters  of  litera¬ 
ture,  denotes  a  treat! fe  giving  an  account 
<>t  all  the  writers  on  a  certain  luujeft , 
Thus,  we  have  bibliothecas  of  theologv, 
law,  philofophy,  &,c.  There  are  Ukewiie 
tiniverfal  bibliothecas,  which  treat  indif¬ 
ferently  of  all  kinds  of  books  ;  alfo  felecf 
bibliothecas,  which  give  an  accouflt  of 
none  but  authors  of  reputation.  Many  of 
the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moft  fefpcdls, 
with  what  arc  otherwile  called  memoirs  or 
journals  of  literature,  except  that  thefe  laft 
are  confined  to  new  books  5  but  there  are 
other  bibliothecas  that  differ  in  nothing 
from  catalogues  ol  the  writers  on  certain 
ftibjeHs. 

BICE,  or  LISE,  among  painters,  a 
blue  colour  prepared  from  the  lapis  arme- 
nus.  Next  to  ultramarine,  whjch  is  too 
dear  to  be  ufed  in  common  work,  it  lies 
bell  near  the  eye  of  all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  fe-y 
veraUmufcles  :  as  the 

BICEPS-HUMERI,  or  CtJBITL 
This  is  a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  and  has  two, 
heads  :  the  firft  of  which  arifes,  with  a 
long,  round  tendon,  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  acetabulum  fcapuloe,  running  under 
the  ligament  of  the  articulation,  in  a, 
channel,  on  the  head  ®f  thelhoulder-bone, 

wherein 
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wherein  it  is  inclofed  by  a  proper  liga-/ 
ment :  the  other  arifes  with  a  fomewhat 
broad,  Hat,  and  long  tendon,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  proceffus  coracoides  fcapulx  ; 
in  its  deft  eat  it  ftri&ly  adheres  to  the  cora- 
cobrachialis,  and  parting  from  it,  both  thefe 
heads  compote  a  large  flelhy  belly,  which, 
becoming  tendinous  near  the  cubit,  is  in¬ 
ferred  by  a  ftrong  round  tendon  to  the  tu¬ 
bercle,  at  the  upper  head  of  tire  radius. 
When  this  mufcle  acts,  the  cubit  is 
bended. 

BICEPS  TIBIiE,  or  FE MORIS,  a 

mufcle  of  the  leg  with  turn  heads  ;  the 
fuperior  ariling  wfih  a  round  tendon  from 
the  protuberance  of  the  ilchium  ;  and  the 
other,  being  the  fliorteft,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  lemons  ;  both  which  join 
together,  and  arc  inferted  by  one  tendon 
into  the  fuperior  and  external  part  of  the 
perone.  Belides  the  office  commonly  af- 
iigned  to  this  mufcle,  in  bending  the  tibia, 
together  wi'.h  the  fartorious  and  membran- 
ofus,  it  is  likewife  employed  m  turning  the 
leg,  together  with  the  foot  and  toes,  out¬ 
wards,  when  we  lit  with  the  knees 
bended. 

BIDDIFORD,  a  market-town  in 
Devonihire,  on  the  lide  of  two  hills,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  fine  river  runs.  There  is 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  through  the  arch 
of  which  lhips  of  great  burden  may  pafs, 
without  their  marts  ;  at  low-water  there 
remains  a  channel  llifficient  for  pleafure 
boats.  The  t®wn  is  well  built,  particu¬ 
larly  a  new  rtreet  fronting  the  quay,  which 
is  bridge-land.  The  quay  itfelf  is  in  the 
body  of  the  town,  and  fo,  commodious, 
that  lhips  of  two  hundred  tons  rqay  lay 
their  fides  to  it  and  unload  without  the  vfe 
pf  a  lighter.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade.  Great  quantities  of  potters  ware 
are  made  here,  and  exported  to  Brirtol, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  town  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  alderman,  a  recorder, 
capital  burg  dies,  ferjeants,  &c.  and  has  a 
particular  court,  in  which  achons  for  debt 
are  brought  in  anv  cale,  and  for  any  fum. 
There  is  a  market  three  days  in  a  week, 
Tuefdays,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays,  The 
number  of  houfes  is  about  five  hundred. 
The  church  is  large,  and  the  greatert  part 
new  built,  and  yet  it  will  but  juft  contain 
the  auditory.  It  has  an  organ,  and  a  good 
ring  of  bells,  which  the  nearnefs  ol  the 
water  renders  very  mufical.  There  are 
two  diffenting  meeting-houfes,  frequented 
by  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  a  grammar-fehool,  endowed  with 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  he  diftance 
from  London  is  two  hundred  and  three 
nfilesj 
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BIGAMY,  the  porteftion  of  two  wives 
at  the  lame  time,  by  ftat.  r.  Jac.  I.  which 
makes  bigamy  felony.  Among  the  Romans 
per  forts  convicted  of  bigamy  were  branded 
with  a  note  of  infamy  ;  and  in  France 
formerly  they  were  punilhed  with  death. 

Spiritual  BIGAMY,  is  when  a  per  Ion 
holds  two  incompatible  benefices,  as  two 
bilnoprics,  two  vicarages,  &c. 

BIGNONIA,  the  trumpet-flower,  in 
botany.  There  are  no  medicinal  virtues 
aferibed  to  this  plant. 

BIGOT,  one  foolilMy  obftinate  and 
perverlrly  wedded  to  any  opinion,  but 
particularly  an  opinion  of  a  religious  na* 
ture. 

BILANDER,  in  the  fea  language,  a 
veftcl  of  two  malls,  not  very  common  ; 
the  mainfail  of  which,  inftead  of  ftreteh- 
ing  acrofs  on  a  parallel  yard  like  that  of  a 
ihip,  is  extended  fore  and  aft,  or  along 
the  ihip. 

BILE,  BILIS,  a  yellow  bitter  liquor, 
feparated  from  the  blood  of  the  liver,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  poms*  biliarus  and  gall-blad¬ 
der,  and  thence  difeharged  by  the  com¬ 
mon  dudrt  into  the  duodenum. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  neceffity  of  the  bile, 
for  the  prefervation  of  life  and  health,  are 
fufficienfly  known  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  rational  and  folid 
principles  of  phvfic.  It  is  well  known  to 
pbyficians  and  anatomifts,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  office  of  the  liver,  is, 
b\  a  beautiful  mechanifm,  to  filtrate  and 
ft  rain  that  active,  faline,  and  fulphureous 
humour,  called  the  bile,  from  the  blood 
through  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta,  the 
hepatic  artery,  and  its  glandulous  kernels. 
It  mu  ft  he  owned,  anatomifts  are  not 
agreed  among  themlelves  whence  the  gall- 
bladder,  adhering  to  the  liver,  is  fupplied 
with  the  bile  it  receives  ;  for  lome  of 
them  are  of  opinion,  that  the  tunica  glan- 
dulola  feparates  from  the  blood  conveyed 
thither  by  the  cyftic  arteries  :  others  again 
maintain,  that  there  are  lome  very  minute 
du&s  inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  by  means  of  which  the  bile  is 
conveyed  to  it;  and  another  clafs  of  ana¬ 
tomifts  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
certain  cvfti-hepatic  ciu£ls,  by  means  of 
which  the  bile  is  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  receptacles.  The  bile  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  differs  very  confiderably  from  that 
in  the  liver;  for  the  former  is  thicker, 
more  acrid,  more  bitter,  and  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  the  latter,  which  is  more  fluid, 
more  diluted,  and  leis  bitter.  Though 
the  bile,  in  confcquence  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  is  a  humour  dif- 
avreeable  bath  to  the  folid  and  fluid  parts 

of 


of  the  human  body,  and  in  this  fenfe  ex- 
crementitious  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  chyle,  it  is  highly  ufe- 
ful  and  neceii'ary,  and  confequently  ought 
not  to  he  difcharged  from  the  body,  till  it 
has  exerted  itfelf  to  that  purpofe. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments 
made  on  this  fluid  by  Baglivi,  Du  Hamel, 
&c.  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  bile  is  a 
humour  compofed  of  an  oil,  a  fait,  and 
Vrater.  It  may  therefore  be  confidcred  as 
a  liquid  animal  lope,  fo  that  it  is  of  an 
ahft.  rgent  and  refolvent  quality.  That  it 
is  fo,  the  practice  of  fome  tradefmen  is  a 
l'uflicient  proof ;  for  dyers  of  cloth,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  out  the  greafe  which  flicks  to 
the  wool,  and  hinders  the  adheflon  of  the 
colour,  ufe  lope,  or  putrid  urine,  after  , it 
has  aflumed  an  alkaline  nature,  or  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  Tome  fixed  alkali:  but  they  may, 
with'  equal  fuccel's,  ufe  ox-gall  for  the 
fame  intention.  Painters  alto  ufe  the  bile 
of  animals-  for  mixing  and  diluting  their 
colours.  It  dilcovers  its  efficacy  to  be  the 
fame  in  medicines,  where  a  faponaceous 
quality  is  required,  or  where  the  intention' 
is  to  abfterge,  where  the  fluggilh  vefiels 
are  to  be  imnulated,  where  a  tenacious 
iubitance  is  to  be  refoived,  or  a  vifeid  one 
attenuated.  See  Boerh .  Aph.  LXXV.  y. 

Belides,  as  bile  has  for  an  ingredient  a 
fait,  which,  though  not  an  alkali,  yet  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it  like  other  animal  laits,  it 
mull  of  courfe  prove  an  efficacious  medi¬ 
cine  in  thole  diforders  where  an  acid  is  to 
he  refilled  and  corrected  :  fo  that  it  mull 
be  beneficial  to  bodies  which  are  prone  to 
generate  acids,  to  luch  as  abound  with 
mucous  and  pituitous  humours,  and  to  thofe 
who  Lead  a  feaentarv  life,  or  labour  under 
loft  of  appetite.  It  is  alfo  added  to  purga¬ 
tive  medicines,  with  a  view  to  lubricate, 
Annulate,  and  refolve.  The  method  of 
tiling  it  is  to  dry  it  a  little,  and  make  it  up 
into  final l  pills :  three  or  four  grains  may 
bV  given  for  a  dofe  to  adults;  but,  for  in¬ 
fants,  one  grain  of  it  is  lufficient  for  a 
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dofe.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  fapo¬ 
naceous  refolvent  quality,  that  a  few  drops 
of  the  bile  extracted  from  a  living  dog, 
mixed  with  the  aqua  epileptica  of  Langlus, 
produce  the  defined  effect  in  the  cure  of  the 
epilepfy.  See  Adi  Hoffri.  Vol.  III.  Obf.  20. 

From  thele  circumflances  we  are  enabled 
to  difeover  the  reafon  why  Boerhaave  re¬ 
commended  the  ufe  of  bile,  not  onlyagainfi 
ipontanqous  gluten,  or  vifeid  humours  in 
general;  but  more  cfpecially  preferibed  it 
again ft  the  coagulums  formed  in  theprimx 
viae  of  children. 

BlEGE,  in  naval  architecture,  the  fpace 
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of  a  fhip’s  bottom  comprehended  between 
the  keel  and  the  part  whereon  lhc  -would 
reft  when  laid  aground. 

BILIX GIUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  a  perfon  who  fpeaks  two  languages  ; 
but  in  law  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  jury  in  a 
trial  between  an  Engliibman  and  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  -when  one  half  are  natives,  and 
the  other  ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  relating  to  the  bile,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  its  nature. 

BILIOUS  Fever.  See  Fever; 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  a  cutting  inflru- 
ment  of  iron,  uled  by  hulbandmen,  gar¬ 
deners,  &c. 

BILL,  in  trade,  an  account  of  goods 
delivered  to,  or  of  work,  done  for  a  perfon. 

BILL  of  Credit ,  an  order  given  by  a 
merchant  or  banker  to  a  perfon,  impower- 
ing  him  to  receive  money  from  his  cor- 
refpondents  in  foreign  countries. 

BILL  of  Entry ,  an  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  cuflom-houfe,  both  inwards 
and  outwards. 

BILL  of  Exchange,  a  fliort  order  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  flip  of  paper,  by  a  merchant,  &c. 
for  paying  to  fucli  a  perfon,  oi*  his  order, 
or  to  the  bearer,  in  a  diflant  place,  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money. 

There  are  three  things  neceflary  to  con- 
ftitute  a  bill  of  exchange.  1.  That  it  be 
•drawn  in  one  place  upon  fome  perfon  in 
another.  2.  That  there  be  three  perlons 
concerned,  the  drawer,  the  prefenter,  or 
perfon  in  whole  favour  it  is  drawn,  and 
the  accepter,  or  him  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 
It  muft  alfo  mention  that  the  value  which 
the  drawer  has  received,  is  either  in  bills 
of  exchange,  in  money,  merchandize,  or 
other  effects,  which  are  to  be  expreifed. 
Thefe  bills  are  made  payable  either  at 
fight,  or  fo  many  days,  weeks,  or  months 
after  date  ;  the  fpace  of  a  month  being  cal¬ 
led  ufance,  and  two  or  three  months  after 
date,  double  or  treble  ufance. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  alfo  either  inland 
or  foreign  ;  the  former  is  faid  to  be  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  letter  ;  but  the  latter  is 
more  regarded  in  law,  becaufe/it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  commerce  with  other  count 
tries,  and  confequently  renders  it  an  objeft 
of  public  concern.  Not  only  the  drawer, 
hut  alfo  every  indprfer  of  a  bill  is  liable  to 
the  payment  of  it  5  for  an  indorfer  charges 
him  felt’  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  had 
originally  drawn  the  bill :  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  in  an  action  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  not 
obliged  to  prove  the  drawer’s  hand,  be- 
caufe  the  indorfer  becomes  a  new  drawer. 
He  mult  however  prove  that  he  demanded 
the  money  of  *he  drawer  or  drawers,  or 

that 
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that  he  made  enquiry,  and  could  not  find 
them  in  convenient  tune  ;  for  by  the  cuf- 
tom  efiablilhed  among  merchants,  the  in- 
dorfer  is  to  receive  the  money  of  the  firtt 
drawer  if  he  can  ;  but  if  he  cannot,  the 
indorfer  mud  anfwer  it.  The  forging  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  any  acceptance,  is  fe¬ 
lony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

BILL  of  Lading ,  an  acknowledgment 
iigned  by  the  mailer  of  the  lhip,  and  given 
to  a  merchant,  &c.  containing  an  account 
of  the  mods  which  the  mailer  has  received 
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on  board  from  that  merchant,  &c.  with  a 
promife  to  deliver  them  at  the  intended 
place  for  a  certain  fum  of  money.  Each 
bill  of  lading  mull  be  treble,  one  for  the 
merchant  who  lhips  the  goods,  another  to 
be  lent  to  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
configned,  and  the  third  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  mailer  of  the  ihip.  It  mult 
however  he  obferved,  that  a  bill  of  lading 
is  only  ufed  when  the  goods  lent  on  board 
a  lhip  are  but  part  of  the  cargo  ;  for  when 
a  merchant  loads  a  ve'fTel  entirely  on  his 
own  account,  the  deed  paffed  between  him 
and  the  mailer  of  the  lhip  is  called  charter- 
party.  See  Charter-Party. 

BILL  of  Parcels ,  an  account  given  by 
the  feller  to  the  buyer,  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  goods  bought. 

BILL  of  Sale ,  a  fecurity  to  the  lender 
of  a  ium  of  money,  impowering  him  to 
lell  the  goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is 
not  repaid  with  intereil  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed. 

BILL  of  Store ,  a  licence  granted  at  the 
cullom-houfe  to  merchants,  by  which  they 
have  liberty  to  carry  duty-free  all  fuch 
flores  and  provifions  as  the  Chip’s  crew 
may  have  beealion  for  during  the  voyage. 

BILL  of  Sufferance ,  a  licence  granted  r<5 
a  merchant  at  the  cullom-houfe,  fufferirig 
him  to  trade  from  one  Englilh  fea-port  to 
another,  without  paying  cullom. 

BILL,  in  law,  a  fecurity  for  money 
under  the  hand,  and  fometimes  the  fcal  of 
the  debtor.  It  is  of  two  forts,  a  fingle 
bill  without  or  with  a  penalty  ;  the  latter 
is  the  fame  as  a  bond,  except  its  being 
without  a  condition. 

BILL,  a  declaration  in  writing,  expref- 
fing  either  fome  wrong  the  complainant 
has  fullered  from  the  dciandant,  or  a  lault 
committed  bv  the  perfon  complained  of 
again!!  fome  law  or  llatute. 

This  bill  is  fometimes  exhibited  to  juf- 
tiees  at  the  general  alhzes,  byway  of  in¬ 
dictment,  or  referred  to  others  having  ju- 
rifdi&ion  ;  but  is  more  generally  addrefled 
to  the  lord  chancellor.  It  contains  the  faCt 
eomplair.&d  of,  t,he  damage  fultaifted,  and 
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a  petition  or  procefs  againlt  the  defendant 
for  redrefs  ;  and  is  ufed  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  Cafes.  In  the  former,  the  words 
b'llla  vera  are  indorfed  by  the  grand  fury 
upon  a  prefentment,  implying  that  they 
find  the  fame  founded  on  probable  evi¬ 
dence,  and  therefore  worthy  of  further 
confederation, 

BILL  in  Parliament ,  a  paper  containing 
propohtions  offered  to  the  houfe  to  be 
palled  by  them,  and  afterwards  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  in  order  to  receive  tire 
royal  alfent,  and  become  a  law. 

BILL  of  Attainder.  See  At  TAi\DEi< 
BILL  of  Appeal.  See  Appeal. 

BILL  of  Mortality.  See  Moktaltty. 
BILLET- WOOD,  fm-all  wood  for 
fewel,  cut  three  foot  and  four  inches  long,, 
and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  compafs ; 
the  affize  of  which  is  to  be  enquired  of  by 
jullices. 

BILLETING,  the  quartering  of  fol- 
diers  in  the  houfes  of  a  town  or  village. 
Among  fox-hunters,  itfignifies  the  ordure 
and  dung  of  a  fox. 

BIND-WEED,  Convolvulus ,  in  botany. 
See  Convolvulus. 

BING,  in  the  alum  works,  denotes  a 
heap  of  alum  thrown  together  in  order  tw 
drain. 

BINNACLE,  in  naval  affairs,  a 
wooden  cafe  {landing  immediately  before 
the  helm  on  deck,  and  containing  three 
djvifiorvs,  with  a  lliding  lhutter  to  each  ; 
the  middle  of  which  is  for  a  lamp  or  can¬ 
dle,  and  the  two  fide  ones  for  the  fea- 
compaffes,  by  which  the  courfe  is  fleered  : 
there  are  always  two  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  lhip  of  war,  one  being  for  the  helml- 
man,  and  the  other  for  the  officer  who 
conns  or  directs  him. 

BINOMIAL  Root,  in  algebra,  is  a  root 
confining  of'  two  parts  of  members  con¬ 
nected  with  a  fign  -f-  :  thus  x  y  is  a 
binomial  root,  confining  of  the  fum  ot 
thofe  two  quantities. 

BINOMIAL  Theorem,  a  general  me¬ 
thod  for  railing  a  given  quantity  to  any 
given  power,  or  extracting  any  given  root 
thereof,  invented  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton, 
and  is  of  the  following  form-: 

_ fL  a  rn  «-«  „ 

P  -i-PQj*=P  «+— AQJ-—  B  Q- 

n 

m — 2  n 

+ - C  0^+ - D  &c. 

4  n 

Where  P  -f  P  Qjs  the  quantity  w-hofe 
root  or  any  dimeniion,  is  to  be  found  ; 
that  is  exprefl’ed  by  an  infinite  feries  ;  P 
is  the  full  term  of 'that  quantity  ;  CL_rhe 

remaining 
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remaining  terms  divided  by  the  firft  ; 


. —  the  index  or  exponent  of  the  dimen- 

n 

lion  P+PCL.  Moreover,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
lee.  arc  ufed  for  the  terms  found  in  the 


quotient,  viz.  A  for  the  hrit  term  P  — _ 


in 


£  for  the  fecond  —  A  Q;  and  fo  on. 
n 

The  following  examples  will  fhew  this 
excellent  theorems’s  ufe. 


x 

for  in  this  cafe,  1J—  a,  Qj=— , 

A 

tr—  T,  A  —  ,  B  —  C  rr  10 a3x?r 

D—  i oa~x3,  E~5 ax-if  F—x and 

G  —  o. 

J, 

•> 

Examp.  2.  »Jna  -j-  xx ^  or  an  -J-  xx  is 

4  6 
xx  X  X 

equal  to  a  -f-~ - - - -J- 


5* 


8 


3«3  iCa5  iz8°7 


See. 


Examp.  i.  a  -f  x  is  equal  to  a'  -f-  Sa4x 
xo  ai  x2  -J"  xo  a~  x3  -j-  ^nxi  -}-  x’’  ; 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  No.  230,  Mr.  de  Moivrc  has  given  tjs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theorem  for  rafing  an  infinite  feries  to  a  given  power  in,  or  extracting  the  root 

. _ _ m 

thereof,  viz.  a%  +  bp  -f  c~3  "h  +/s6,  &C. 

....  m  m  ,  m  m — 1,  m-\- 1- 
will  be  =  a  z  **i - <2  bz 


.  m  ..  vi — 1  m — 2  *2^  m  m — 2  m — 3  m — 3  ,3 

• \ — X - a  b  —  X - X — ~  (t  b  b* 

1  2  l  '*+*•  4.1  2  3 

+  m  m — 1  (  *  m  m — 1  m — 2  7 

—a  C  — X - «  b  C' 

x  J  i  2 

H.  a1-1  d 


m 


,  m  m — t  m — 2  m — 3  tn — 4  ,4 

*J — x - X - X - 5  a  4  b* 

1  1  z  3  4 

m  — 1  — 2  m — 3  ^2 

z 


-X- — -X- — -  a "  J  b'  c 


m  ..m — 1  m — Z  ,  , 

—X - u  b  d  y  z 


bd  K 


m^m — 1  tn — Z  Z 

— X - 22  c 

1  ?. 

m  tn — 1 

-  -  a  c 
1 


+ -  aK~S  t 5  1 

;x”x'^x^r4i!t 


m  ,  m  —  i  v ,  m — 2  tn — 


-X - -X 

I  2  X 


a 


5  bZd 


ix— XMi  am~n  ?  t  4-4-J 

i  I  I  . .  j 

tn^.tn — I  tn — 2,  j 

— X - a  be 

1  1 

m  ..in — 1  m — 2  , 

— X 12  cv/ 

X  I 

tn  m  —  j  r 

i  ^  j 
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4-«x— Tx~x^x— 4x^/2“6^6  1 

-  t  i  3  4,5  6 


m  .  .W7— 

•  — X — 

I  2 


a~*  l*c 

™X^=ix'i-ix— 3  a”’-4*3 


d 


xo;x 

1  2  “  I 


<m  w  w —  i  in — -i  v, m — 3  Jn  — 4  ^  2 1- 2 


—  a 


m.m — i  »z — ’2  7« — 3  7 

— X - X -  a  *  b 


bed 


in  y»! — « — 3 

— X- -  X - a 

i  i  i 

^.X—  tf”-3*  / 

i  x 

w  .  ,»z — i  wz — 2  »* — 3  3 

— X - x -  11  F 

12  3 

,  m  .  .m  — i  w — 2 

_ x - f  <? 

■  -:  }  ,1  2 

7tt  IK - 1  m - 2  72 

— X - -  «  « 

I  2 

w  m — i 

—  «  £ 

l 


<■  * 

&C._ 


For  underftanding  of  which,  it  is  only 
Tteceffary  to  co  wilder  all  the  terms  by  which 
the  fame  power  of  szs  is  multiplied  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  which,  two  things  in  each  of  thefe 
terms  mult  beconfidered  :  i°.  The  product 
of  certain  powers  of  the  given  quantities  or 
coefficients  a}  b,  c,  d ,  <X c.  and  2Q.  The 
.  '  .  m  tn-trtfl 

uncire  or  products  ot  —  Xrr — >  &c.  pre- 

I  2 

fixed  to  them. 

Now  to  find  all  the  products  belonging 
to  the  fame  power  of  x;  ;  for  Example,  to 
find  that  product  whofe  index  is  m  -j-  r  (r 
being  anv  whole  number)  the  laid  products 
mull  be  "diftinguifhed  into  feveral  clalfes  : 
thofe  which  immediately  after  .  fome  cer¬ 
tain  power  of  a>  (by  which  all  thefe  ,pro- 
dudls  begin)  have  b,  are  products  of  the 

fitll  cfafs  ;  as  a m  ^  b^  c  is  a  product  of 
the  fitll  clafs,  becaufe  b  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  an  4  .  thofe  which  immediately 
after  fome  power  of  a  have  c,  are  products 

of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  fo  d'1  ^  c  2  d  is  a 

product  of  the  fecond  clafs  :  thofe  , which 
immediately  after  fome  power  of  a  have  d, 
.are  products  of  the  third  clafs,  and  lo  ot 
the  reft. 

This  being underftood,.  i°.  Multiply  all 
the  proclufts  belonging  to  %  ^  1  (which 

immediately  precedes  ^  )  by  by  and 


divide  them  all  by  a.  2°.  Multiply  by  r, 
and  divide  by  a,  all  the  products  belong¬ 
ing  to  2  except  thofe  of  the  fir'll 

clafs.  39.  Multiply  by  d,  and  divide  by 

a,  all  the  products  belonging  to  d71^7  ^ 

except  thofe  of  the  firlt  and  lecond  clafs. 

4V.  Multiply  by  e,  and  divide  by  a,  all 

~  4  .  ,  ✓ .  vr  ’  .  — -4. 

the  terms  belonging  to-%>  1  >  except 

thofe  of  the  fir  ll,  fecond,  and  third  clals  ; 

and  fo  on,,  till  you  meet  twice  with  the 

fame  term.  Laftly,.  add  the;  product  of 

am  rinto  the  letter  whofe  exponent  is 
r  _|_  i  to  all  thofe  terms/ 

Note,  The  exponent  of  a  letter  Is- the 
nuniber  expreffmg  what  place  that  letter 
has  in  the  alphabet,  as  3  is  the  exponent 
of  the  letter  c.  _  # 

Bv  this  rule  it  is  man! fell  that  it  is  eafy 
to  find  all  the  produdls  belonging  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  powers  of  ss,-  if  you  have  but  the  pro- 

...  m  •  m 

du£T  belonging  to  ss  ’  viz.  a  • 

Now,  to  find  the  uncire  prefixed  ts> 

every  produd,  you  mu  ft  con  fide  r  the  fum 

of  the  units  contained  in  the  exponents  or 

the  letters  .that  compofe  it ; ;  (the  index  of 

a  excepted)  when  write  as  many  terms  of 

the  feries  m  X  m — 1  X  m — 2  X  m  ~~3 »  ^c* 
as  there  are  units  in  the  fum  of  the  in¬ 
dexes  ;  this  feries  is  to  be  the  fum  of  the  nu. 
merator  of  a  frafl.ion,  whole  denotnjnatci 

Pp  '  is 
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is  the  project  of  the  fever  a  1  feries  I  X  ’ 
X  3  X  4  X  5>  &c.  i  X  -  X  3  X  4  X  v 
&c.  i  X  2  X  3  X  4  X  5X6,  See.  the  fiift 
of  which  contains  as  many  terms  as  there 
are  units  in  the  index  of  b  ;  the  feconcl 
as  many  as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of 
C  ;  the  third  as  many  as  there  are  units  in 
the  index  of  d,  Sec. 

The  demonlt  ration  of  this  fee  in  the 
before  recited  Tranladtion. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  very  inftructive  fpe- 
cies  of  hillory,  containing  the  lives  of 
remarkable  perfons,  A  feience  with  which 
we  have  enriched  this  dictionary  of  arts 
and  fcienees. 

BIQUADRATIC,  the  fourth  power 
of  any  number  or  quantity. 

BIQUADRATIC  EQUATION,  in 
algebra,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  four  dimenlions.  Thus  *4 
*-{-  axl  -f-  bx'  -f-  cx  ~f*  d—o ,  is  a  biqua¬ 
dratic  equation,  becaufe  the  term  x1  is  of 
four  dimenlions.  See  Equation. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpect  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  when  they  are  144  degrees  diliant 
from  each  other. 

BIRCH-TREE.  See  Be  tula. 

BIRD,  Avis,  in  zoology,  one  of  the 
fix  general  dalles  of  animals,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Which  are,  that  their  body  is 
covered  with  feathers,  that  they  have 
two  wings,  two  legs,  and  a  bill  of  a 
horny  fubltance  ;  the  females  likewile 
are  all  oviparious.  The  knowledge  of 
birds,  of  the  orders  and  genera  into 
which  they  are  fubdiviu'ed,  and  of  their 
natures,  ufes,  figures,  See.  conffitutes  a 
particular  feience,  under  the  name  of 
ornithology.  Birds  have  been  ufuallv  di¬ 
vided  into  terrelirial  and  aquatic,  or  land 
and  water  birds  :  but  this  fubdiv.fion  is 
too  general,  as  well  as  indeterminate  ;  a 
much  more  certain  tlillinclion  of  birds  is 
founded  on  different  lhapes  and  llrudfure 
of  their  beaks,  from  which  alone  they 
are  naturally  arranged  under  the  fix  fol¬ 
lowing  orders  :  r.  The  acc'fpitres ,  or  thole 
which  have  the  beak  uncinated,  or  hook¬ 
ed,  a.  The  pica,  or  thofe  with  convex 
and  compieffed  beaks.  3.  The  avfcres, 
or  thole  with  dentated  or  fe  it  a  ted  beaks. 
4.  The  Jcolcpaccs,  or  thole  furnilhed  with 
lubcylindric  and  obtule  bpaks.  The 
pal  Hu  a,  comprehending  flich  birds  as  have 
the  beak  of  a  conic  form,  but  crooked, 
and  the  upper  chap  imbricated.  6.  The 
pqJJ'ercs;  or  thei?  with  conic  and  attenu¬ 
ated  beaks, 

\V  e  meet  with  feveral  other  diftinefions 
of  birds,  taken  from  their  manner  of 
Reding  j  as  carnivorous  ones,  up  biids  of 
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prey  ;  frugivorous  and  granivorous  hfrds^ 
or  fuch  as  feed  on  fruits,  and  the  feed  of 
various  plants  ;  infeeffivorous  birds,  or 
thofe  which  feed  principally  on  inle&s } 
and  lo  iu  other  cafes. 

BIRDS,  in  heraldry,  reprefent  either 
the  contemplative  or  active  life,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  different  kinds  are  ufed.  They 
are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition, 
readinefs,  fwiftnefs  and  fear.  They  are 
more  honourable  bearings  than  filhes,  be¬ 
caufe  they  participate  more  of  the  air  and 
fire,  the  two  nobleff  elements,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  higher  than  thofe  of  earth 
and  water. 

Birds  ihould  be  borne  in  coat  armour 
in  a  manner  luitable  to  their  actions,  as 
goiyg,  fitting,  Handing,  flying,  Sec. 

Birds  that  are  either  whole  footed,  or 
have  their  feet  divided,  and  yet  have  no 
talons,  are  faid  to  be  membered  ;  but  the 
cock,  and  all  birds  of  prey  with  iharp 
and  hooked  beaks  and  talons  for  encoun¬ 
ter  or  defence,  are  termed  armed.  In  the 
blazoning  of  hirds,  if  their  wings  be  not 
dilrlayed,  they  are  faid  to  be  borne  dole  ; 
as,  he  beareth  an  eagle,  See.  dole. 

BIRD-LIME,  a  vilcid  lubffance,  pre¬ 
pared  after  different  .ways.  The  molt 
common  bird-lime  among  us  is  made  from 
holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  ; 
when  the  green  coat  being,  feparated  from 
the  bark,  it  is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a 
mpift  -place,  then-  pounded  into  a  tough 
pa  lie,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
difeernable,  and  wafhed  in  a  running 
ffream  till  no  motes  appear,  put  up  to  fer¬ 
ment  four  or  five  clays,  lki named  as  often 
as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  tor  ufe. 
To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of  nut  oil,  or  thirj 
greafe,  muff  be  incorporated  wifli  it  over 
the  fire. 

*  BIRMINGHAM,  a  very  large  and 
populous  town  in  Warwicklhire,  is  plea- 
lantly  fftualed  an  the  fide  of  a  hill,, 
forming  nearly  a  half-moon.  It  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  (including  the  ham¬ 
let  o.f  Deritend  and  Bordfley)  nearly  the 
fame  in  breadth,  and  about  ffx  miles  in 
circumference  ;  and  contains  by  com¬ 
putation  about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
molt  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  trade 
of  iron  and  If  eel  work,  Bath-metal  tovs, 
and  many  other  ufeful  branches,  for 
which  iliov  are  fuch  ingenious  artificers, 
that  their  performances  are  admired,  nat 
only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  parts/ where 
thev  arp  held  in  high  elf  mation,  and  for 
their  excellence,  exquilite  workmanlhip, 
and  extreme  cheapnefs,  cannot  be  fiu- 
p ailed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  in  -any  part 
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of  the  known  world  ;  of  which  there 
t  An  not  be  a  greater  proof  than  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  honours  conferred  on  this  place  by 
thev vilits  of  feveral  royal  and  noble  perfo- 
nages,  drawn  hither  by  curiofity,  to  view 
the  beauties  of  its  Uourilhing  manufacto¬ 
ries.  In  the  feifion  of  1773,  an  aft  palTed 
for  the  eftabliihing  an  Allay  Office  in  this 
town,  which  has  extended  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plate  to  a  great  degree. 

Such  a  fpirit  of  indultry  reigns  a- 
mongft  all  ranks  of  people  here,  that 
every  individual  contributes  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  ufeful  or  ornamental 
mechanic  arts,  of  which  fuch  an  infinite 
variety  are  here  carried  on  ;  the  women, 
And  even  children,  earning  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  by  affifling  in  the  fabrication  of 
toys,  trinkets,  &c.  See.  Nor  is  the 
education  of  the  riling  generation  in 
the  ule  of  letters  hereby  left  unattended 
to,  evening-feiiools  being  kept  in  everv 
part  of  the  town,  to  which  the  little  ar- 
tilts  relort,  for  the  inftruftion  of  their 
tender  minds,  after  they  have  performed 
their  bodily  labour.  The  houfes  in  this 
town  fall  little  lhort  of  eight  thoufand, 
(befidcs  a  great  number  of  work-lhops, 
ware-houles,  See.)  and  are  continually 
encreafing.  They  are  in  general  hand'- 
iome  brick  buildings  ;  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  gentry,  merchants,  and  capital 
traders,  are  very  elegant  manfions.  Here 
are  two  churches,  one  called  St.  Martin’s, 
and  the  other  St.  Philip’s  ;  the  former  is 
an  ancient  building,  with  a  lofty  fpire, 
and  twelve  good  bells  ;  the  latter  a  grand 
modern  ftrufture,  having  a  fine  tower, 
with  ten  bells,  and  a  handlome  cupola 
above  it,  and  Hands  in  one  of  the  fined 
church-yards  in  Europe,  encompafled 
round  with  a  wall,  and  laid  out  with  fe¬ 
veral  pleafant  walks,  for  contemplation 
and  amul'ement  :  in  each  lleeple  is  a  fet 
of  mufical  chimes,  which  play  every 
three  hours,  and  a  different  tune  every 
day  In  the  week.  Befides  thefe,  there  is 
a  chapel  of  eafe,  called  St  Bartholomew’s 
chapel  ;  and  an  aft  oi  parliament  has 
been  lately  obtained  for  building  two 
other  chapels,  one  of  which  is  nearly 
finilhed.  There  are  likewife  two  meeting- 
lioufes  for  Preibyterians,  one  of  which  is 
a  new  and  very  handfome  fabric  ;  one 
for  o^akers  ;  and  three  for  other  dif- 
fenters. — Here  arc  alfo  three  free-lchools, 
one  of  which,  fituate  in  New-dreet,  is  a 
noble  drufture,  founded  by  king  Edward 
VI.  (whofe  effigy  is  placed  in  a  niche  over 
the  entrance)  in  which  about  130  chil- 
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dren  are  educated  In  Latin,  itnglifli, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  under  the  tuition 
of  two  mailers  and  an  affillant  for  the 
fil'd  clals,  an  Engliih  mader,  and  a 
writing  mailer  ;  and  to  thefe  a  French 
mailer  lias  been  lately  added,  to  inlfruft 
the  voung  Undents  in  that  polite  branch 
ot  literature.  T'he  fecond  fchool  (fituate 
m  St.  Philip's  church -yard)  was  founded 
in  the  year  1724  :  it  is  luppofted  by  the 
munificence  and  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  well-difpofed  inhahtants  of  the 
town,  together  with  divers  legacies  that 
are  bequeathed  to  it.  In  this  fchool  50 
hoys  and  30  girls  are  whollv  maintained 
and  educated  t  they  are  admitted  from 
feven  to  ten  years  old,  and  when  fourteen, 
are  put  apprentices  to  trades  or  lervices  : 
the  boys  are  inlfrufted  in  Engliih,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  accompts,  as  are  likewife  the 
girls,  with  the  addition  of  needle-work. 
The  third  (fituate  in  Old  Meeting-llreet) 
is  a  late  inlfitution,  funported  chiefly  by 
a  voluntary  fubftription  among  the  Pro- 
tellant  diffenters,  111  which  27  children 
are  maintained,  cloathed,  ahd  educated  ; 
and  apprenticed  out  at  proper  ages.  There 
is  a  weekly  market  here  on  Tlinrfdav?, 
which  is  plentifully  fupplied  from  the  coun¬ 
try  with  every  article  of  provifions,  and 
well  llored  with  live  rattle  of  all  kinds; 
and  two  fairs  Yearly,  on  the  Thurfday 
in  Wlntfun-week,  and  on  the  129th  of 
September,  for  hardware,  black  cattle, 
horfes,  lheep,  hogs,  See.  Being  no  cor¬ 
poration  town,  it  is  governed  by  twu 
bailiffs,  two  eondables,  and  a  headbo- 
rough,  and  is  free  for  any  perfon  to  come 
and  fettle  in  5  which  perhaps  not  a  littl* 
contributes  to  the  increafe  of  its  trade, 
building,  and  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  grand  navigable  cut  that  was  be¬ 
gun  in  April,  1768,  and  compleated  in 
November,  1769,  to  the  colleries  at 
Wcdnelbury,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
here  ai«  fupplied  with  exceeding  good 
coals,  at  a  moderate  expence,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  fold  at  an  exhorbitant  rate,  to 
the  great  diftrels  and  detriment  of  the 
.poor  :  it  was,  in  1772,  extended  to  A11- 
therly,  from  whence  a  -communication 
is  opened  through  the  Severn  to  Shrewf- 
burv,  Glocelter,  and  Briftol,  and  through 
the”  Trent  to  Gaintborough  and  Hull, 
from  which  places  goods  are  brought  by 
water,  at  a  much  lefs  rate  than  the  for¬ 
mer  cofl:  of  land-carriage  ;  and  many 
hands  are  now  employed  in  extending  the 
communication  to.  Liverpool,  through 
P  p  z  the 
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the  Merfy.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  the 
only  advantages  reaped  fiom  this  truly 
ufe.i'ul  work  ;  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  country 
through  which  the  navigation  runs,  being 
accommodated  with  moil  agreeable  walks, 
for  many  miles  together,  along  the  canal’s 
delightful-  banks.  It  is  nineteen  miles 
north-well  of  Coventry,  forty-three  foutlv.- 
ealt  of  Shrewibury,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  north-wehr  of  London.  Long.  i.  35 
W.  Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

BIRTH,  Partus,  in  midwifery.  See 
Dr.  LIVERY*. 

An  immature  birth,  or  that  which  hap¬ 
pens  before  the  ufu&l  time  or  pregnancy 
is  compleated,  is  otherwife  called  an 
abortion.  See  Abortion.  * 

BIRTH,  in  navigation,  the  lituation 
in  which  a  Ihip  rides  at  anchor,  or  the 
cjiftance  between  a  lhip  and  any  adjacent 
objeit.  Birth  alfo  fignifies  the  apartment 
in  which  any  numbter  of  tl\e  officers  or 
crew  eat  and  lleep  :  in  a  lhjp  of  war  there 
Is  commonly  one  of  thele  between  every 
two  guns. 

,  RIRTHWORT,  in  botany,  a  plant. 
Three  l'ovts  of  which  are  kept  in  the 
flhops,  diilinguilhed  by  the  epithets  round , 
long,  and  creeping,  from  the  different  forms 
of  the  roots,  the  only  parts  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  In  talie  they  are  all  bitter  and 
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aftringent,  but  in  different  degrees  :  the 
long  is  much  the  weak  eft,  and  the  llender- 
tooted  fort  the  -ftrongeft.  Hence  they 
differ  alfo  in  medicinal  virtue.  Simon 
Paulli  obferves  particularly  of  the  long- 
rooted,  that  a  decoftion  of  it  in  the  d;f- 
•tilled  waters  of  veronica  is  of  excellent 
fervice  againff  ulcerations  on  the  lhin- 
bone,  and  fays  he  has  received  the  thanks 
of  many  furgeons  for  the  communication 
of  this  medicine. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate,  or  perfoti  con  fe¬ 
erated  for  the  fpiritual  government  of  a 

diocefe. 

A  hilltop  is  the  higheft  eccleliaftical 
dignitary,  the  chief  officer  in  the  hierar¬ 
chy  or  ceconomy  of  church  government. 

Anciently  there  appears  to  have  been 
but  one  bilhop  in  a  church  ;  the  titles  of 
•which  fupreme  officer  are  reckoned  up  by 
tlyppian,  and  are,  bilhop,  prelident,  paf- 
£or,  governor,  fuperintendant,  and  prieft. 
And  as  there  was  but  one  bilhop  to  a 
church,  fo  there  was  but  one  church  to  a 
bilhop,  as  appears  from  hence,  that  the 
ancient  diocefes  are  never  faid  to  contain 
churches  in  the  plural,  but  only  a  church 
in  the  lingular  :  for  authors  fpeak  of  the 

church  of  Corinth;  the  church  of  Smyr- 
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na,  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  the 
|  church  of  Antioch,  See.  tThe  word  dio¬ 
cefe,  by  which  a  bilhop’s  flock  is  now  ulually 
exprefled,  is  never  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by 
the  writers  of  the  three  firft  centuries  ; 
but  the  bilhop’s  cure  is  frequently  denoted 
by  the  Greek  word  Paroikia,  pavilh  :  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  lynodical  Epiftle  of  Ire- 
nseus  to  pope  Vidor,  and  from  nurnber- 
lefs  places  of  Eufebius’s  Eccleliaftical 
Hillory.  The  peculiar  a£ts  of  the  epif- 
copal  function  were,  preaching  the  word, 
praying  with  his  people,  adiniruftering 
the  two  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the 
eucharift,  taking  care  of  the  poor,  or¬ 
daining  of  mini  Hers,  governing  his  flock, 
excommunicating  offenders,  and  abfolving 
of  penitents. 

The  earlieft  account  we  have  of  Eng- 
lillr  bilhops  is  carried  up  no  higher  than 
tire  council  of  Arles,  affembled  by  the 
emperor  Conflantine,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  at  which  were  prefent  the  bilhops 
of  London,  York,  and  Caerleon.  Before 
the  Norman  Conqueft,  bilhops  were  cho- 
fen  by  the  chapters,  whether  monks  or 
prebendaries.  From  the  Conqueror’s  rime 
to  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  was  the  cuffom 
to  chufe:  bilhops,  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  bilhops  and  barons,  the  king  him- 
felf  being  prefent  at  the  folemnity,  who 
claimed  a  right  of  inverting  the  bilhops, 
by  delivering  to  them  the  ring  and  pafto- 
ral  Haft'.  It  is  true,  the  popes  endea-. 
voured  to  gain  the  election  of  bilhops  to 
themfelves  ;  and  this  occalioned  great 
ftruggles  and  contells  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff's  and  our  kings.  At  length, 
after  various  difputes  between  king  John 
and. the. pope,  the  former,  by  his  charter, 
A.  D.  1215,  granted  the  right  of  ele£tion 
to  the  cathedral  churches.  A  ftatute  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fettled  the 
eleftion-  of  bilhops  as  fol'ows  :  “  The 
u  king,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  fee, 
tc  was  to  lend  his  conge  d'e/ire  to  the  dean 
<£  and  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  and 
u  in  cafe  they  delayed  the  election 
«  above  twelve  days,  the  crown  was  em- 
«  powered  tQ  nominate  the  perfon  by 
<£  letters  patent.  And  after  the  bilhop 
<c  thus  elected  had  taken  an  oath  of  fe- 
“  alty  to  the  king,  his  majelty,  by  his 

letters  patent  under  the  broad  feal, 
“  fignified  the  election  to  the  archbilhop, 
“  with  orders  to  confirm  it,  and  confe- 
“  Tecrate  the  eledt.  And  laltly,  if  the 
“  perfons  alfigned  ro  eledt  and  confecrate 
<c  deferred  the  performing  their  refpeftive 
u  offices  twenty  days,  they  were  to 
“  iugur  a  praemunire*”  £ut  a  ftatute  of 

Edward 
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jEdwaSl' VI.  made  a  change  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  elefting  bilhops,  and:  transferred 
the  choice  wholly  from  the  deans  and- 
chapters  to  the  crown. 

By  the  ftatute  it  is  enafted,  that  “  For 
€t  the  future  no  conge  d' dire  lhall  be 
**  granted,  nor  any  eleftion^  be  rtiade  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  but  that  the 
**  archbiihopric  or  biihopric  lhall  be  con- 
fi  ferrcd  by  the  king's  nomination  in  his 
“  letters  patent.”  But  this  alteration  made 
by  the  ftatute  of  king  Edward  is  no 
longer  in  force  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fend¬ 
ing  down  the  conge  d' dire  or  leave  to  el  eft, 
is  reftored. 

'  Upon  the- vacancy  of  a  bilhop’s  fee,  the 
king  grants  a  licence,  or  conge  d’ elire,  un¬ 
der  the  great  fea!,  to  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter,  to  eleft  the  perfon  whom  by  his  let¬ 
ters  miffive  he  hath  appointed  ;  and  they 
are  to  choofe  no  other.  The  dean  and 
chapter  having  made  their  eleftion  accord¬ 
ingly,  certify  it  under  their  common  leal 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  archbilhop  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  bilhop  thus  elefted  : 
then  the  king  gives  his  royal  allent,  under 
the  great  leal,  direfted  to  the  archbilhop, 
commanding  him  to  confirm  and  confe- 
crate  the  bilhop  thus  elefted.  The  arch¬ 
bilhop  then  fubferibes  his  fiat  confirmation 
and  grants  a  commiffion  to  the  vicar- 
general  to  perform  all  the  afts  reqnifite 
thereto  :  who  thereupon  iff'ues  out  a  fu tu¬ 
rnons  to  all  perfons  who  may  objeft  to 
the  eleftion,  to  appear,  See.  which  cita¬ 
tion  is  affixed  on  the  door  of  Bow-church. 
At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the 
proftor  for  the  dean  and  chapter  exhibits 
the  royal  alfent,  and  the  commiffion  of 
the  archbilhop,  which  are  both  read,  and 
accepted  by  the  vicar- general.  Then  the 
new  bilhop  is  prefented  by  the  proftor  of 
the  vicar-general ;  and  three  proclama¬ 
tions  being  made  for  the  oppofers  of  the 
eleftion  to  appear,  and  none  appearing, 
the  vicar-general  confirms  arid  ratifies  the 
choice  of  the  perfon  elefted  ■,  who  takes 
the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  canonical  obe¬ 
dience,  and  that  againft  fimony.  Tdl 
this  aft  of  confirmation  is  performed  the 
bilhop  eleft  may  be  rejefted,  becaule  there 
may  be  reaferis  affigned  why  he  lhould 
not  be- made  a  bilhop  ;  which  is  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  abovementioned  citations  and 
proclamations.  1  * 

After  confirmation,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  confecration  ;  which  the  aich- 
biihop  performs  by  the  impofition  of 
hands  and  prayer,  according  to  the  Form 
laid  down  in  tlie  Common-prayer-book  ; 
twhich  done,  the  bilhop  is  complete,  as 


.  well  In  relation  to  fpiritualities  as  tempos 
ralities.  *  .* 

A  bilhop  of  England  is  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  fits-'  'and  votes  in  the  houfe  of 
lords.  He  is  a  baron  in  a  threefold  nna" 
ner,  vizh  'feudal-,  in  regard  to  the  tem¬ 
poralities  annexed  to  his  biihopric  ;  by 
■  wit,  as  being  lu morion ed  by  writ  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  aild  by  patent  and  creation. 
Accordingly  he  has  the'  precedence  of  all 
other  barons^  and  votes  both  as  baron  and 
bilhop.  But  though  their  peerage  was 
never  denied,  it  has  been  contefted  whe¬ 
ther  the  bilhop  has  a  light  to  vote  in 
criminal  matters.  At  the  trial,  however, 
of  lord  Byron  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Cltawworth,  they  infifted  upon  their  right 
of  voting,  though  they  chofe  to  wave 
that  right,  not  .chooling  to  be  concerned 
in  lhedding  of  blood.  The  jtmfoiftioa 
of.  a  bilhop,  in  England,  confilis  in  col¬ 
lating  to  benefices  ;  granting  inftitutions 
on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons  ; 
commanding  induction  ;  taking  care  of 
the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fucceffiors  ;  vilitiag  his  diocefe 
once  in  three  years  ;  in  lufpending,  de¬ 
priving,  degrading,  and  excommunicating; 
in  granting  ad  man  ill  rat  ions,  and  taking 
care  of  the  probate  of  wills  :  thefe  parts 
of  his  funftion  defend  upon  the  eecle- 
fiaftical  law.  By  the  common  law,  he 
is  to  certify  the  judges  touching  legiti¬ 
mate  and  illegitimate  births  and  marriages. 
And  to  his  jurifdiftion,  by  the  ftatute 
law,  belongs  the  licencing  of  phyfieians, 
furgeons,  and  fchool-mafters  ;  and  the 
uniting  fmall  parishes  ;  which  laft  privi¬ 
lege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  bilhop  of 
Norwich. 

*  BISHOPS-CASTLE,  a  town  in 


Shroplhire,  it  has  a  good  market  on  Fri¬ 
days,  and  fix  fairs,  held  on  the  Friday 
before  February  13,  on  the  Friday  before 
Good-Friday,  the  fir-11;  Friday  after  May- 
day,  July  5,  September  9,  and  November 
1  j,  for  Iheep,  horned  cattle,  and  ho  ties. 
It  is  feated  not  far  from  the  river  Clun, 
and  is  an  ancient  corporation,  enjoying 
great  privileges.  This  town  is  governed 
by  a  bailiff,  recorder,  and  fifteen  aider- 
men,  out  of  whom  the  laid  bailiff  is  cho- 
fen  yearly,  and  is  a  juftice  of  the  peace 
and  quorum  that  and  the  enduing  year. 
The  members  of  parliament  are  chofea 
by  a  majority  of  the  burgeifes  and  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Shrewfhurv,  and  one  hunched  and  liny- 
two  north-weft  of  London.  Long.  2.  25- 
W,  Lat*  52.  30.  N. 

BISHOP*- 
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BISHOP’S- COURT,  an  cCcIefiaffical 
court,  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  dio- 
cefe  by  the  bifhop’s  chancellor,  who  judges 
by  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  if  the 
tliocefe  be  large,  he  has  commilfarics  in 
remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call 
confifiory  courts,  for  matters  limited  to 
them  by  their  com  million. 

BISHOPRIC,  a  diocel'e,  or  the  difiriifl 
over  which  a  bilhop’s  .jur  fditlion  extends. 

EISKE  1 ,  or  BISCUIT,  a  kind  or  bread 
ufed  in  the  fea-fervice,  efpecially  in  long 
voyages. 

Bilket,  in  order  to  be  good,  Ihould  be 
made  fix  months  before  it  is  put  on  board 
a  Ihip  ;  it  Ihould  alio  be  made  of  good 
wheat  flour,  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the 
bran . 

BISKF.T,  among  confectioners,  a  kind 
of  bread  made  cf  tine  flour,  eggs  and  1'u- 
gar,  with  the  addition  of  role  or  cringe- 
flower  water.  Sometimes  anifeeds,  car- 
jfavvay  feeds,  preferved  orange,  citron,  or 
lemon  peel,  are  added,  and  the  different 
(ompoliuons  diflinguilhed  by  different 
•names,  as  feed-bilket,  long-bilket,  round  - 
bilkat,  Naples-billtet,  fpunge-bilket,  fee. 

BISMUTH,  or  TIN-GLASS,  in  na¬ 
tural  hillory,  a  fparkling  white  femi-me- 
tal,  very  ponderous,  confiderably  hard  and 
fonorious,  extremely  brittle,  without  any 
degree  of  malleability,  falling  in  pieces 
under  the  hammer,  and  reducible  tri- 
•ture  into  fine  powder.  When  broke,  the 
iurface  of  the  frafture  appears  compofed 
of  bright  plates  or  flakes,  larger  than 
thole  of  the  other  femi-metals.  In  its 
external  appearance,  it  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  regulus  of  antimony  and  zinc, 
differing  little  otherwife  than  in  the 
largeneis  of  the  plates,  and  in  its  con¬ 
tracting  a  yel’owiih  call  on  the  furfaee 
expofed  to  the  air.  In  its  intrinfic  pro¬ 
perties,  it  is  extremely  different  $  melting 
far  more  eafily,  not  evaporating  to  rea¬ 
dily,  being  differently  acted  upon  by 
acids,  producing  different  eiie£l&  upon 
other  metallic  bodies,  &c. 

The  nitrous  acid  diffolves  hifmuth  with 
great  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  difeharge 
of  yellow  corrolive  fumes.  The  folution, 
if  the  hifmuth  has  not  ,  been  too  haftily 
added  to  acid,  proves  coBurlels  and 
tranfparent  :  diluted  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  it  becomes  milky,  and  de¬ 
posits,  o»  Handing,,  a  fine  white  preci¬ 
pitate,  or  magillery  ;  which  edulcorated 
bv  repeated  effufioas  of  water,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cofmetic,  both  in  walhes  and 
pomatums,  under  the  name  of  Spanilh  or 
pearl  white. 
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Magijltry  of  BSIMUTII.  There  are 
fuiidry  variations  in  preparing  this  magi- 
ffety.  Some  take  aqua  regia  for  the  men-* 
Ih'uum  ;  and  for  the  precipitant,  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  fca  felt,  alcalies,  lpirit  of  wine, 
&c.  Some  mix  .with  the  folution  of  bif- 
muth,  a  folution  of  benzoin  in  lpirit  of 
wine,  and  thus  obtain  a  magillery  com¬ 
pofed  of  calx  of  hifmuth  and  benzoin. 
Others  add  a  folution  of  chalk  to  the 
metalline  folution,  and  precipitate  both, 
together  with  alcalies.  The  magillery 
appears  to  have  forne  latent  corrolive  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  when  freely  ufed  as  a  ficus, 
not  to  be  entirely  innocent  :  it  gradually 
impairs  the  natural  complexi®n,  and  leaves, 
for  old  age,  a  coarfe  and  difagreeable  Ikin. 
The  peruke  makers  are  faicl  to  employ  it 
m  their  pomatums,  for  giving  a  whitenefs 
to  grey,  reddilh,  yellow,  or  other  co¬ 
loured  hair  ;  and  Pomet  obferves,  that  a 
lhowcr  of  rain  will  walk  off  this  adven¬ 
titious  whitenefs.  I  have  lw.en  informed 
alio,  that  thofe  who  bleach  hair  in  Eng¬ 
land  make  ufe  of  this  magillery  ;  and 
therefore  I  determined  to  examine  by  ex¬ 
periment  its  effeels  upon  hair.  Ex¬ 
periment  fatisfied  me  that  the  report  was 
groundlefs  ;  that  the  magillery  of  bif- 
muth  does  not  whiten  hair,  but  darken  it  ; 
that  it  changes  the  whiteft  flaxen  hair  full 
to  a  yellowiib,  tlien  to  a  yellovviib  brown, 
afterwards  to  a  dark  brown,  and  at  lall 
to  a  black.  The  trial  mav  be  made  in 
two  ways  ;  by  boiling  the  hair  in  water 
along  with  the  magillery  ;  or  by  applying 
the  magillery  mixed  with  pomatum,  and 
hanging  the  hair  in  the  fun  :  the  oftener 
this  is  repeated,  the  darker  will  the  co¬ 
lour  be.  We  may  judge  from  hence, 
that  this  magillery  is  dels  fit  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  a  cofmetic,  than  it  is  generally 
luppoled  to  be.  The  magillery  itfelf  has 
been  commonly  believed  to  change  its  co¬ 
lour  in  the  fun,  and  hence  it  is  directed 
to  be  dried  cautiouily  in  a  fhady  place  : 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fuftVred 
any  confiderable  alteration,  in  being 
expofed  to  the  lun  for  two  months.  It  is 
apt,  however,  in  length  of  time,  to  turn 
yellowflh  ;  and  hence  a  large  flock  Ihould 
not  he  prepared  at  once.  Neumann's  CLe - 
mijlry, 

B1SSECTION,  in  geometry,  the  di¬ 
viding  a  line,  angle,  See.  into  two 
equal  parts. 

BISSEXTILE,  in  chronology,  a  year 
confifling  of  366  days,  being  the  fame 
with  ®ur  leap-year.  The  day  alfo,  which 
is  this  year  added,  i;  called  biffextiie. 

The 
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The  true  folar  year,  or  that  fpace 
of  time  which  flows  while  the  fun  is 
moving  from  any  one  point  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  till  he  returns  again  to  the  fame  point, 
conlills  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
57  feconds.  But  the  year  made  ule  ot  bv 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  confifted  of  363 
days  only,  which  being  about  fix  hours 
lei's  than  the  true  l'olar  year,  they  loll  a 
day  nearly  every  four  years.  This  in- 
conveniency  did  not  el'capc  the  oblervat.on 
of  Julius  Csefar,  who  being  then  high 
priell:  among  the  Romans,  ordered  that 
every  fourth  year  fhould  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  or  intercalary  day,  and  the  fixth 
of  the  calends  of  March  ihould  be  that 
year  reckoned  twice  :  and  hence  both  the 
intercalary  day,  and  the  year  when  it 
happened,  were  called  biifextile.  Ihis 
method  of  computation  is  called  the  Ju¬ 
lian  account,  or  Old  Style. 

But  as  the  true  folar  year  confifts  of 
363  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  nearly, 
it  follows  that,  according  to  this  way  of 
reckoning,  the  civil  year  will,  at  the  end 
of  every  four  years,  begin  44  minutes 
Jooner  than  it  did  before,  and  confeqently 
it  will,  in  331  years,  anticipate  one  whole 
day.  This  induced  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  the  year  1582,  to  attempt  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  calendar  ;  and  finding  that  the 
equinox  had  been  anticipated,  lince  the 
N icene  council  held  in  the  year  323, 
ten  whole  days,  lie  ordered  that  tliefe  ten 
days  ihoulcl  that  year  be  taken  out  of  the 
calendar,  and  that  the  nth  of  March 
fhould  be  called  the  21ft.  He  alfo  order¬ 
ed,  that  every  hundredth  year,  which 
according  to  the  Julian  form  was  to  be 
biflextile,  ihould  be  a  common  year,  con¬ 
fiding  of  363  days  only  :  but  becaufe  this 
was  too  much,  every  four  hundredth  year 
was  to  remain  biffextile.  This  method 
of  computation  is  called  the  Gregorian 
account,  or  New  Stile  ;  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  in  moll  foreign  countries. 
Great  Britain  however  Hill  followed  the 
Old  Style,  till  the  year  T752,  during 
which  interval  one  day  more  was  antici¬ 
pated.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  by  acl 
of  parliament,  jhat  eleven  clays  fhould 
that  year  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  and 
that  the  natural  clay  following  the  fecond 
of  September,  fhould  be  called  the  four¬ 
teenth,  omitting  the  intermediate  eleven 
days  :  and  that  the  New  Stile  ihould  for 

a 

the  future  be  obferved.  By  this  correction 
the  Rails  and  falls  of  the  church  are  now 
kept  according  to  the  original  decifion 
of  the  council  of  Nice. 

BISTORT  A,  biflort  or  fuckevveed,  in 
Jjotanv,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
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bent  and  jointed,  commonly  about  the 
thick ntrfs  of  the  finger,  lurrounded  with 
buihy  fibres,  of  a  blackiih  brown  colour 
on  the  outlide,  and  reddiih  within  :  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  roots  of  the  other 
biftorrsj  by  being  lei's  bent  ;  that  of  the 
officinal  fpecies  having  only  one  or  two 
bendings,  and  thole  of  the  others  three  or 
more.  This  root  has  a  llrong  afhinceht 
tafle,  without  any  maniieft  i'mell,  or  par¬ 
ticular  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  ft ron cell: 
ot  the  vegetable  llyptics,  and  frequently 
made  ule  of  as  fuch,  in  diibrders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  laxity  or  debility  of  the 
lolids,  for  rellraining  alvine  fluxes,  after 
clue  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural 
difeharges,  both  lerous  and  languineous. 
It  has  been  fometimes  given  in  intermitting 
fevers  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  in  iinall  dofes, 
as  a  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  acute, 
malignant,  and  colliquative  fevers  ;  in 
which  intentions,  Peruvian  bark  has  now 
clelervedly  fuperfeded  both  this  and  all  the 
other  aftringents.  The  common  dole  of 
biflort  root,  in  fubftance,  is  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  :  in  urgent  cales,  it  is 
extended  to  a  dram. 

BISTOURY,  in  furgery,  an  in  lini¬ 
ment  for  making  incilions,  of  which 
there  are  different  kinds,  home  being  of 
the  form  of  lancets,  Others  ftraiVht  and 
fixed  m  the  handle  like  a  knife,  and 
others  crooked  with  the  lharp  edge  on  the 
in  fide. 

BISTRE,  among  painters,  fignifies 
the  burnt  oil  extracted  from  the  foot  of 
wood. 

Biftre  may  be  prepared  with  great  cafe 
in  the  following  manner. 

Take  any  quantity  of  foot  of  dry  wood, 
but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can 
be  procured.  Put  it  into  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon  ; 
and  boil  them  half  an  hour  :  then,  after 
the  fluid  has  flood  fome  little  time  to  let- 
tie,  but  while  yet  hot,  pour  off  the 
clearer  part  from  the  earthy  fediment,  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  if  on  llanding  longer 
it  forms  another  earthy  lediment,  repeat 
the  lame  method,  but  this  fhould  be  done 
only  while  the  fluid  remains  hot  :  evapo¬ 
rate  ’then  the  fluid  to  dry  riels ’$ '.Surd  what 
remains  will  be  good  biftre,' *'ff  the  foot 
was  of  a  proper  kind.  T  he  goodnefs  of 
biftre  may  be  perceived  by  its  warm  deep 
brown  colour,  and  tranlparency  when 
moiliened  with  water. 

BIT',  or  Biff,  an  eflential  part  of 
a  bridle,  and  of  which  thole  are  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  The  feveral  parts  of  a  fmfife, 
or  curb-bit,  are  the  niouth-n’ece,  the 
cheek  and  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheek, 

head 
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head  of  the  cheeks,  the  j-ort,  the  welts,  the 
campanil  or  curb  and  hook,  the  holies, 
the  bafflers  and  rabbets,  the  Mater-chains, 
the  fide-bolts,  bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of 
the  bit  or  curb,  trench,  toprol,  flap,  and 
jeive. 

BIT,  the  iron  part  of  a  piercer,  augrfc, 
and  the  like  mffrumcnts. 

BIT  of  a  Kcy}  the  part  which  contains 
the  wards. 

BITS,  in  naval  architecture,  flrong 
pieces  of  iquare  timber  let  down  through, 
and  fixed  in  holes  of,  the  decks  above  and 
below,  called  mortiles,.  and  bolted. to  the 
beams.  Tliere  are  feveral  bits  in  a  ihip, 
the  principal  of  which  are  thofe  for  the 
cable.  Of  thefe,  in  ihips  of  war  there 
are  commonly  two  pair  ;  and  when  they 
are  both  ufed  at  once,  the  cable  is  laid 
to  be  double-bitted.  See  Frejhen  tkc  Hawse, 
Service.  To  bit  the  cable  is  to  put  the 
double  part  or  bight  of  it  round  the  bits. 
The  other  bits  are  of  a  ftnaller  kind  for 
faftening  the  topl'ail- iheets.  See  Quar¬ 
ter-Block. 

BITTER,  Amarus,  an  oppofite  tafte  to 
fweetnefs. 

Bitters  are  accounted  ffomachic  and 
^iearrfing,  and  are  laid  to  refill-  putrefac¬ 
tion,  correct  acidities,  and  affiff  digeilion  ; 
though  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who' 
will  have  them  to  be  hurtful  to  the  flo- 
mach,  except  in  fo  far  as  their  aflrin- 
gency  contributes  to  brace  the  fibres. 

BITTER-APPLE,  in  botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  colocynthis.  See  Cclo- 

CVNTHIS. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  bird  o!  the  heron  kind,  called  by 
authors,  a  idea  ltellaris  ;  and  by  fome 
taurus,  botaurus,  butorius,  and  oenus. 

In  Englifh,  the  butter-bump,  and  mire- 
drum,  being  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  com¬ 
mon  heron,  it  makes  a  very  remarkable 
noffe,  which  it  repeats  either  three  or  five 
times,  it  is  heard  only  in  the  building 
time,  which  begins  'in  February.  The 
common  people,  from  the  Angularity  of 
the  noife,  think  the  bird,  in  order  to 
make  it,  flicks  its  beak  in  a  reed,  or  in 
the  mud.  It  is  commonly  found  in  fedgy 
and  reedy  places,  near  the  waters,  and 
fometimes  in  hedges.  Towards  autumn 
this  bird  flies  very  high  in  an  evening 
after  fun  fet,  riling  with  a  fpiral  afeent, 
till  quite  out  of  fight  ;  and  as  they  rile 
they  make  an  odd  noife,  not  at  all  like 
their  ufual  note.  This  they  repeat  alfo 
very  often,  as  they  are  on  the  wing  in 
the  night  ;  and  hence  they  are  called  by 
fome,  though  improperly  the  night-raven. 
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It  builds  on.  the  ground,  and  lays  five 
or  fix  eggs,  which  are  roundilh,  and  of, a 
greeniih  white.  When  wounded,  and 
going  to  be  taken,  it  flrikes  at  the  per- 
lon’s  eye,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  again  A. 

BITTERN,  in  the  lalt-works,  a  li¬ 
quor  left  after  the  boiling  and  cryflalliz- 
ing  of  the  fait,  of  a  naufeous  bitter 
tafle. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  the  ablence  of 
light  ;  and  the  rays  thereof  being  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  black  bodies.  See  Colour 
and  Light. 

Black  bodies  are  not  only  warmer,  but 
more  inflammable  than  others,  as  is 
proved  by  various  experiments,;  for  which 
the  curious  may  confult  Bovle,  and 
other  philofophers  who  have  treated  of 
this  fubjcfl. 

BLACK,  among  dyers,  one  of  the 
five  Ample  and  mother  colours  ufed  in 
dying.  It  is  made  differently,  according" 
to  the  feveral  qualities  of  the  fluffs  that 
are  to  be  dyed.  For  fluffs  of  a  high 
price,  as  woollen,  cloth,  and  ell  and  a 
'  half  or  an  ell  and  a  quarter  wide,  broad 
and  narrow  ratteens,  fine  woollen  drug¬ 
gets,  &c.  they  mult  ufe  a  black  made  of 
the  bell  woad  and  indigo,  inclining  to  a 
bluilh  brown.  The  goodnefs  of  the  com- 
pofition  confifls  in  there  being  not  above  fix 
pounds  of  indigo  ready  prepared  to  each 
ball  of  wOad,  when  the  latter,  being  in 
the  tub,  begins  to  call  its  blue  flower  ; 
and  in  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above 
twice  ;  after  which  it  muff:  be  boiled 
with  alum,  tartar,  or  allies  of  Ices  of 
wine  ;  then  maddered  with  common 
madder  ;  and  laftly,  the  blaok  mull  be" 
given  with  gall-nuts  of  Aleppo,  copperas* 
and  lumach.  As  for  more  indifferent 
fluff's,  fuch  as  fmall  ratteens  and  ihalloons, 
as  they  cannot  pay  for  the.  expence  of 
maddening,  it  is  fufficient  that  they  be 
well  boiled  with  woad,  and  afterwards  b» 
blacked  with  gall  and  copperas.  There 
is  likewife  the  Jefuit’s  black,  which  is 
made  with  the  fame  ingredients  as  the 
good  black,  but  without  having  firft  dyed 
the  fluff'  blue. 

German  BLACK,  called  by  fome 
Frankfort  black,  is  made  of  the  lees  of 
wine,  burnt,  waffled  afl envards  in  wate.r, 
then  ground  in  mills  made  for  that  pur- 
pole,  with  ivory,  bones,  or  peach-flones, 
all'o  burnt. 

I>o«e-BLACK  is  made  with  the  bones 
of  oxen,  cows,  8cc.  and  is  ufed  in  paint¬ 
ing-  5 
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ing  ;  -  bat  it  is  not  lb  much  cfikeemsd  as 
ivory-black. 

Hurt's  .BLACK  is  that  wlvch  re¬ 
mains  in  the  retort  after  the  fpirits,  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  and  oil,  have  been  ext  raft' d 
from  hart's-Uorn.  It  anfwers  the  par. 
pofes  of  painters  almoft  as  well  as  ivory- 
black. 

Sjtamjb  BLACK  is  but  burnt  cork  ; 
it  is  ufed  in  l'everal  works. 

Eartb-’B’Li ACK,  a  lort  of  coals  found 
in  the  ground,  which  the  painters  and 
li naners  ufe  to  paint  in  trelco,  alter  it 
has  been  well  ground. 

There  is  alio  a  black  made  with  gall- 
nuts,  copperas,  or  vitriol,  fuch  as  com¬ 
mon  ink  ;  and  a  black  made  with  lilver 
and  lead,  which  lerves  to  till  up  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  engraved  things. 

Lamp- BLACK  is  the  foot  of  oil  col¬ 
lected  as  it  is  formed  by  burning.  .It  is 
the  principal  black  at  prefent  ulecl  in  all 
nicer  kinds  of  painting  ;  for  notwith- 
ftanding  ivory-black  far  lurpalles  this  in 
colour,  the  grofs  and  adulterate  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  to  be  now  obtained 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  greatly  rejected . 

iWy- BLACK,  the  coal  of  ivory  or 
bine,  formed  by  giving  them  a  great  heat, 
all  accefs  of  air  to  them  being  excluded. 
It  is,  when  pure  and  genuinely  prepared 
from  the  ivory,  a  full  clear  black  ;  and 
would  be  the  molt  ufeful  of  any,  in  every 
kind  of  painting,  hut  that  it  is  apt  to  dry 
Ibmewhat  too  ilowly  in  oil.  At  prefent, 
neverthelefs,  being  prepared  only  by  thole 
who  manufacture  it  from  bones  in  very 
large  quantities  for  coarte  ufes,  and  lell 
it  at  an  extreme  low  price,  it.  is  fo  grolly 
levigated,  being  ground  only  in  hand  or 
horfe-mills,  and  adulterated  moreover  co- 
pieullv  with  charcoal  dult,  which  renders 
it  of  a  blue  call,  that  it  is  wholly  exploded 
trom  all  more  delicate  purpofes,  and  lamp¬ 
black  uled  in  the  place  of  it,  though  in¬ 
ferior,  with  regard  to  the  purity  and 
charnsfs  of  the  black  colour,  to  this 
when  good. 

The  go»dnefis  of  ivory-black  may  be 
perceived  by  its  full  black  colour,  not 
inclining  too  much  to  blue  ;  and  by  its 
finenefs  as  a  powder. 

.S/.va-BLACK  is  the  coal  of  fame  kind 
of  wood,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  burnt 
in  a  dole  heat  where  the  air  can  have  no 
accefs.  The  bell  kind  is  faid  to  be  made 
or  vine  fl Aiks  and  tendrils. 

Curriers  BLACK  (ignifies  a  teint.or 
tlye  laid  on  tanned  leather  ;  of  which 
tnere  are  ufuallv  two,  the  fit'll  made 
ef  galls,  f-ur  ale,  and  old  iron  ;  the 
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fecond  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum  ara¬ 
ble. 

BLACK-BIRD,  Aierultty  in  ornitho¬ 
logy.  S-e  Merila. 

BLACK  Flux,  in  mineralogy,  a  flux 
ufed  in  the  allaying  of  ores,  and  is  made 
as  follows  : — -Take  one  part  of  nil  re, 
and  two  parts  of  common  tarrar  ;  reduce 
each  to  powder,  nvx  them  together,  and 
deflagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by 
lighting  the  mixture  at  the  top  ;  which 
•thus  turns  to  a  kind  of  alkaline  coal,  that 
is  to  be  pulverized  and  kept  in  4a  dole 
glafs,  to  prevent  its  dilfolving,  as  it  would 
do  in  a  moill  air.  This  flux  is  of  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  ;  and  to  have  it  ready  at  hand, 
Ihortens  the  bufinefs  of  making  alfavs  in 
metallurgy,  and  renders  the  operation 
more  exaed,  than  when  crude  tartar  and 
nitre  are  employed. 

BLACK  Tin,  in  mineralogy,  ,  a  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  the  tin-ore  when 
drelfed,  Ramped,  and  walked  ready  for 
the  melting  houles,  where  it  is  refined 
into  a  pure  metal. 

BLACK,  in  heraldry,  is  called  fab'<?» 
See  SabLe. 

BLACK,  in  horfemanfliip.  Black 
horfes  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially  vv h on 
they  are  of  a  jet  Alining  black,  and 
well  marked,  and  have  not  too  much 
white  :  for  as  a  great  deal  of  white,  ef¬ 
pecially  when  it  fp reads  round  their  eyes, 
and  a  great  way  up  their  legs,  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  their  beauty,  fo  neirheir  does  it 
add  any  thing  to  their  goodnefs.  The 
Englilh  black  horfes  have  more  white 
than  the  black  horfes  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  A  ftar  or  blaze,  and  fometirnes  a 
white  muzzle,  and  one  or  more  of  the  feet 
tipped  with  white,  always  looks  beautiful 
and  lively,  and  is  no  diminution  to  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  hut  rather  an  addi¬ 
tion,  from  an  opinion  that  horfes  without 
any  mark  are  generally  ftubborn  and  ill- 
conditioned.  I  have  found  many  of  the 
Englilh  black  horfes,  efpecially  of  the 
large  ft  breed,  not  fo  hardy  as  the  bays 
and  chdhuts,  See.  Thofe  that  partake 
moft  of  the  brown,  are  generally  the 
fir  on  geft  in  conftitution.  Cibfon  on  Horfes. 

BLACK-STRAKES  of  a  Ship,  the 
planks  immediately  below  the  bends,  which 
are  covered  always  with  tar  mixed  with  a 
black  powder,  and  form  an  agreeable  con¬ 
trail  to  the  white  bottom  below,  and  the 
feraped  plapks  covered  with  turpentine 
above. 

*  BLACK,  or  EUXINE  SEA,  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Alia,  is  bounded  by 
Tact  ary  on  the  north,  by  Circa  fib’,  Mm- 
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^ct'iia,'  and  Georgia,  on  the  caft,  by  Na- 
tolia  on  the  tbuth,  and  by  Romania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Beflarabia,  on  the  weft. 
It  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth 
where  broadeh.  It  receives  fevefal  large 
fivers,  as  the  Danube,  which  fir  ft  receives 
a  great  number  of  rivers,  from  feveral 
countries  in  Europe,  the  Neifter/  the  Nie- 
per,  the  Don,  the  Coper,  and  the  Phalis. 
The  prodigic/US  quantity  of  water  dif- 
charged  bv  thefe  rivers  into  this  fea  has 
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puzzled  many  ingenious  naturalills,  to 
account  for  its  nfot  riling  any  higher, 
iince  the  Only  outlet  is  the'  Thracian 
Bofphorus,  which  is  nothing  near  lb’  large 
as  any  of  the  rivers  before  mentioned. 
Hence  thee  concluded  that  the  Black  Sea 
lhuit  empty  itfclf  by  fubferraneaix  chan¬ 
nels,  which  they  imagined  might  run 
through  Alia  and  Europe.  But  they  for¬ 
got  the  principal  cattle  which  preferves 
the  equilibrium  of  the  wafers  irt  general, 
which  is  the  evaporation  by  the  heat 
of  the  lun.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  action  of  the  winds,  which  doubt- 
leis  carry  off  great  quantities  of  wa¬ 
tery  particles  ;  for  it  is  Well  known 
that  wet  cfoatlis,  expofed  to  a  bride  wind/ 
will  loon  become  dry,  which  edn  be  from 
no  other  reafon  than  from  its  carrying  oft' 
the  maifture.  The  Black  Sea  is  entirely 
furrounded  by  the  grand  feigner's  domini¬ 
ons,  and  he  enjoys  the  foie  navigation  of 
it,  though  it  is  fometimes  cKflurbed  hv  the 
cxcurftefns  of  the  Colfacks,  who  ilfue  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper,  and  make 
great  ravages  on  the  coalls  of  Turkv. 
The  Turks  reckon  it  a  very  tempeftuous 
fea,  whence  it  ha’s  life  name  of  the  Black 
Sea.  But  what  renders  it  moll  dangerous 
is  the  want  df  good  harbours  to  put  info 
in  cale  of  a  ftornt,  for  there  are  but  few 
of  thefe  in  its  whole  circuit. 

*  black -Friars  bridge,  was 

determined  on  in  i  759,  and  opened  for 
paffengers  November  19,  1766. 

BLADDER,  'Vcjica  urinaria  j  in  ana¬ 
tomy.  a  kind  oi  membraneous  and  ftdhv 
pouch  or  bottle,  capable  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  fituatecl  M  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  immediately  behind  the 
fymphahs  of  the  dfla  pubis,  and  oppolite 
to  the  beginning  of  the  inteftifium  rectum  . 
The  figure  of  it  is  nearly  that  of  a  Ihort 
oval.  It  is  broader  on  the  fore  aad  back 
fides  than  on  the  lateral  parts  ;  rounder 
above  than  below,  when  empty  ;  and 
broader  below  than  above  when  full. 

It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and 
bottom  $  into' ah  interior,  pofterior,  and  two 
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lateral  parts.  The  upper  part  Is  tefm’cS 
the  fundus  or  bottom,  and  the  neck  is  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part,  which  is  con* 
trailed  like  the  gullet  of  fame  veftcls. 

'I  he  bladder  is  made  up  of  feveral 
coats,  almolt  Hite  the  ftomach.  That 
part  of  the  external  coat  which  covers 
the  upper,  pofterior,  and  lateral  fides  of 
the  bladder,  is  the  true  lamina  or  mem*' 
brane  of  the  peritohreum  ;  and  the  rell  of 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  cellular  •  fubllance, 
by  the  intervent  oa  of  which  the  peri-* 
toiKEum  is  connected  to  the  rim  feu  la  r  coat. 
The  proper  coats  are  three  in  number, 
one  mtifcular,  One  nervous,  and  one  vil¬ 
lous,  which  is  the  innernfolt.  The  lower 
part  of  the  bladder/  which  tlcferves  th £' 
name  ol  functus  much  better  than  the 
upper  part,  is  perforated  by  three  open¬ 
ings,  one’  anterior  and  two  pofterior. 
The  anterior  opening  is  formed  by  an 
elongation  of  all  the  proper  coats,  in  form 
of  a  gullet,  turned  much  in  the  fam<* 
manner  With  the  inner  orifice  of  the 
roll  rum  of  the  head  of  an'  alembic.  This 
elongation  is  called  the  neck,  of  the  blad¬ 
der.  The  othef  two  openings  in  the  true 
fundus  of  the  bladder  are  formed  bv  the 
ureters,  which,  in'  their  courle  downward, 
run  behind  the  fpermatic  veftcls,  and  then 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  Madder, 
approaching  near  each  other.  See  Ure¬ 
ters. 

The  difeafes  of  the  bladder  are  the 
ftone,  inflammations,  ulcers,  &c.  See 
Stone,  &c. 

For  the  other  bladders  of  the  body/ 
fee  Vesicula. 

BLADE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the 
flower,  or  florid  attire  of  a  plant,  which 
arifes  out  of  the  concave  of  the  lheath,and, 
at  the  top,  ufually  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  are  covered  with  globules  of  the 
lame  nature  as  thole  of  the  apices,  but  not 
l'o' copious. 

BLADE,  a  thin  flender  piece  of  metal, 
either  forged  by  the  hammer,  or  run  and 
call  in  moulds,  to  be  afterwards  lharpened 
ter  a  pdifit,  edge,  or  the  like. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftemper 
incident  to  beafts,  being  a  certain  blad¬ 
der  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
againlt  the  wind-pipe,  which  fwells  t® 
l'uch  a  degree,  as  to  flop  the  breath.  To 
cure  it,  call  the  bead,  take  forth  his 
tongue,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder, 
waih  it  gentlv  with  vinegar  and  a  little 
fait.- 

■■■■•'  BLANDFORP,  a  town  in  Dorfef-* 
fibre,  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and 
three  fairs,  on- March  7,  July  ro,  and 
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November  8,  for  horles,  fheep,  and  cheefe, 
and  October  io,  lor  pedlar’s  ware  and 
cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Stour, 
near  the  Downs.  It  was  burnt  down  in 
1731,  but  has  been  fince  rebuilt  in  a  hand- 
fome  manner  ;  they  have  likewit'e  anew 
beautiful  church  ;  and  the  market  place  is 
enlarged.  It  is  governed  bv  two  bailiffs, 
who  are  annually  chofen  out  of  the  aider- 
men  or  capital  burgelfes.  It  is  el-.-ven 
m.les  fouth  of  Shaftelhurv,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  leven  weft-bv-fbuth  of  London. 
Long.  2.  15.  W.  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

BLANCHING,  in  general,  the  art  of 
bleaching,  or  whitening.  See  Bleach- 
in  o. 

BLANCHING  of  copper,  foasto  make 
»t  rcfemble  filver.  If  it  be  done  far  l'ale, 
it  is  felony,  by  §  and  9  William  111. 
ch.  xxvi. 

BLANCHING,  in  coinage,  the  ope¬ 
ration  performed  on  the  planchetspr  pieces 
ot  lilver,  to  give  them  the  requifite  luljre 
and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces 
ef  plate,  when  they  would  have  them  con¬ 
tinue  white,  or  have  only  Lome  parts  of 
them  burnilhed. 

BLANCHING,  among  gardeners,  an 
operation  whereby  certain  fallads,  roots, 
&c.  are  rendered  whiter  than  they  would 
qtherwife  be. 

BLANCHING  alfo  denotes  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cqvering  iron  plates  with  a  thin 
coat  or  cruft  of  tin, 

BLAKE  (Rob  er  t)  one  ofthe  braved 
admirals  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced; 
he  was  born  in  Augufl,  1  389,  and  educat¬ 
ed  at  the  univerfkv  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He 
was  early  tindlured  with  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  therefore,  when  the  war  broke 
qut  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he 
declared  for  the  latter,  and  was  loon  made 
captain  or  dragoons,  and  not  long  after 
lieutenant-colonel.  He,  in  conjunction 
with  fir  Robert  Pee,  lei  zed  Taunton,  in 
Somerfedhire,  and  afterwards  maintained 
his  poft  againft  Goring,  who  laid  liege  to 
it  with  near  ten  thoufand  men,  and  though 
a  part  of  the  town  was  taken,  he  held  out 
the  red  of  it,  and  the  cattle,  till  relief 
came.  In  1648-9,  he  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  w:th  cqIoiicI  Deane  and  colo¬ 
nel  Popham,  to  command  the  fleet,  and 
loon  after  blocked  up  prince  Maurjce  and 
prince  Rupert  in  Kinfale harbour.  In  16;’, 
he  was  condituted  loir  admiral,  when  he 

tea  ted  the  Dutch  licet  commanded  by 
Van  Trump,  Ruy.cr,  and  De  Wit,  in 
three  fevcral  engagements,  in  which  the 
Dutch  loft  eleven  men  of  war,  thirty  mer- 
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chant-lhips,  and,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  had  fifteen  thouland  men  llain* 
Soon  after,  Blake  and  his  colleagues,  with 
a  grand  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  flood 
over  to  the  Dut$h  coaft,  and  forced  their 
licet  tolly  lor  fucker  into  the  Tcxel,  where 
they  were  kept  for  Lome  time  by  Monk 
and  Dean,  while  Blake  failed  northward. 
At  lall,  however,  Trump  got  out,  and 
drew  together  a  licet  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  men  of  war  ;  and  on  the  third  of 
June,  the  generals  Dc$n  and  Monk  came 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemv  oil"  the 
North  Foreland,  with  indifferent  luccels  ; 
but  the  next  dav  Blake  coming  to  their  af- 
lilrance  with  eighteen  (hips,  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  viilqrv  ;  fo  tint  if  the  Dutch  had  not 
laved  themfeives  on  Calais  lands,  their 
whole  fleet  had  been  funk  or  taken.  In 
November,  1654,  Cromwell  lent  him 
with  ailrong  ileet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
with  orders  to  Rip  port  the  honour  of  the 
Englilh  flag,  and  to  procure  fatisfadtion 
for  any  injuries  that  m  ght  have  been  done 
to  our  merchants.  In  the  beginning  of 
December,  Blake  came  into  the  road  of 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  refpect  5  a  Dutch  admiral  would 
not  boil!  his  ilag  while  he  was  there  ;  and 
his  name  was  now  grown  fo  formidable, 
that  a  French  lciuadron  haying  llopped  one 
of  his  tenders,  which  had  been  feparated 
from  Blake  in  a  llorm,  the  admiral,  as  loon 
as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged,  lent  for 
the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake’s 
health  before  him  with  great  ceremony, 
under  a  difeharge  of  five  guns,  and  then 
dil  mi  fled  him. 

When  he  teceived  information  that  the 
Spanilh  plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  illand  of  Tencriftr,  he 
Weighed  anchor,  with  twenty-five  men  of 
war,  on  the  13th  of  April  1657,  and  on 
the  20th  rode  with  his  lhips  off  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  law  lixtecn  Spa¬ 
nilh  lhir>s  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
flood  a  callle,  furniihed  with  great  ord-. 
nance,  bolides  which  there  were  leven 
forts  round  the  bay,  with  llx,  four,  and 
three  guns  on  each,  joined  to  each  by  a 
line  of  communication  manned  with  mul- 
queteers.  To  make  all  lafe,  Don  Diego 
Diagues,  general  ofthe  Spanilh  fleetcanfed 
all  the  fmaller  lhips  to  be  moored  dole 
along  the  fhore,  and  the  lix  large  galleons 
flood  farther  out  at  anchor,  with  their 
broadlides  towards  the  lea.  Blake  having- 
prepared  for  the  light,  a  fquadrwn  of  lhips 
was  drawn  o,ut  to  make  the  firfl  onlet,  coma 
mar.ded  by  captain  St  ay  nor  in  the  Speaker 
l  Q^q  2  frigate, 
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frigate,  who  no  looner  received  orders*  but 
failed  into  the  bay,  and  (ell  upon  the  S  pa¬ 
ri  i/h  iicert,  without  the  leal!  regard  to  the 
forts,  which  fpent  their  /hot  prodigally  up¬ 
on  them.  No  looner  were  tnele  enteiecl 
into  the  bav,  but  Blake  following  after, 
placed  ievcral  ihfps  to  pour  broad lides  into 
the  ca/lle  and  forts,  and  thefe  played  their 
parts  fo  well,  that,  after  feme  time,  the 
Spaniards  found  their  lorts  too  hot  to  be 
held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  ft  ruck  :n  with 
Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spanilh 
/hips,  out  of  which  the  enemy  were  beaten 
by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Blake,  finding  it  impoftible  to  carry  them 
awav,  ordered  his  men  to  fet  them  on  fire, 
which  was  done  ;o  ef'eclually,  that  they 
were  all  reduced  to  alhes,  except  two, 
which  funk  downright,  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  above  the  water  hut  ['art  of  the  malic. 
The  Engliih  having  now  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  were  reduced  to  another  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  lo  fb'ong 
into  the  bav,  that  they  defpaired  of  getting 
out  ;  but  while  they  were  m  this  dreadful 
exigence,  it  fuddenly  veered  about  to  the 
font h -weft,  fa  thing  not  known  in  many 
years  before)  which  brought  Blake  and  liis 
fleet  fare  to  lea  again,  though  the  Spani¬ 
ards  from  the  caflle  played  their  great  guns 
perpetually  upon  them  as  they  palled  by. 
This  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  oi  the 
molt  remarkable  actions  that  ever  happened 
at  fea.  This  was,  however,  the  Jail  action 
of  his  life,  for  he  died  upon  Ins  return  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  17th  of  Auguft, 
1 6  7,  aged  fi f  v-nine,  and  was  interred 
in  We fhnin (ter- abbey  ;  but  four  years  al¬ 
ter;  this  brave  and  excellent  command;  r 
Was  taken  up,  and  ignominiouily  buried  in 
a  pi',  in  St.  Margaret’s  church-yard. 

BLANK,  or  BLANC,  white.  See 
W  HITE. 

BLANK,  in  commerce,  a  void  place 
which  merchants  lomctimes  leave  in  their 
fiav-books  or  journals.  It  is  alio  a  piece 
of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  per- 
fon  has  ligned  his  name,  the  re  11  being 
void.  Thele  are  commonly  intmlted  into 
the  hands  of  arbiters,  to  be  filled  up  as 
they  limit  think  proper,  to  terminate  any 
chjpute  or  law-luit. 

Bl.  ANK-Y  ERSE,  in  modern  poetrv, 
that  com ; -o fed  of  a  certain  number  of 
fv  liable*,  without  the  ain'irance  of  rhvme, 
b  ■  e  V  e  r  s  r.  a  nd  R  h  v  m  e  . 

BLANKET,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed  :  a 
frurl  commonly  made. of  white  wool,  and 
wrought  m  a  loom  like  cloth  ;  with  this 
<Lfl  r.  nee,  that  they  are  c rolled  like  ferges. 
I  nere  arc  alio  blankets  made  with  the 
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hair  of  fcveral  animals,  as  that  of  goats, 
dogs,  and  others.  "Lire  manufacture  of- 
blankets  is  chiefly  confined  to  Witney  in 
Oxfordfhire,  where  there  are  laid  to  be  at 
leatf  lixty  blanketers,  who,  atfiongil: 
them,  have,  at  leal!,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  looms,  and  employ  three  thoufand 
perfons,  from  children  of  eight  years  old, 
who  work  out  about  a  hundred  packs  of 
wool  per  week. 

BLASPHEMY,  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  Almighty,  by  denying  what  is  of 
right  belonging  to  him  ;  or  by  attributing 
to  the  creature  that  which  is  due  only  to 
the  Creator.  The  primitive  church  dillin- 
guilhed  blafphemy  into  three  forts.  1.  1  he 
blafpheming  of  apellate?,  whom  the  hea¬ 
then  perfecuters  obliged  not  only  to  deny, 
but  to  curie  Chrift.  Thefe  blafphemcrs 
were  puniihed  with  the  h  ghell  degree  of 
ecclefiaflical  cenfv.re.  2.  The  bla/phony 
of  heretics,  and  other  profane  Chnllians. 
In  this  fenfe,  they  included  not  only  thofe 
who  maintained  impious  doctrines,  but 
thofe  who  uttered  profane  and  blalphemous  • 
words,  derogatorv  to  the  roajefly  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  God.  The  fa m e  pumlhment  that 
was  inflicted  upon  heretics  and  lacrilegious 
pcrlons,  was  confcquently  the  fate  of  this 
fort  of  blafphemers.  3.  The  blafphemy 
a  gain  It  the  Holy  GhoiT,  concerning  which 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  valued.  Some 
apply  it  to  the fm  cf  bpfing  into  idolatry 
and  apoltacy^  and  denying  Chrift.  in  time' 
of  perfecutmn.  Others  made  it  conli/t  m 
denying Chrill  to  be  God  :  others,  in  de¬ 
nying  the  divinity  ot  the  Holy  Ghyfi  : 
and  others  place  it  in  a  perverie  and  mali-- 
c.ous  alcribmg  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  power  of  the  devil  ;  and  that 
agair.fi  exprofs  knowledge  and  conv;  <ft  1  o  n 
of  conlcience*  Blafphemy,  among  the* 
jews,  was  punill'ied  by  Honing  the  offen¬ 
der  to  death.  With  us'it  is  puniflrabie  at 
common  law,  by  fine  and  pillory.  And 
by  aflatute  of  William  III.  if  any  perlon 
/ball,  by  writing  or  ipeakarg,  deny  any  of 
the  perfons  in  the  trinity,  he  fnall  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  office  :  and  for  the  lecond 
offence,  be  dilahled  to  fue  in  any  actions, 
or  to  he  an  executor,  &c. 

BLAST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  vio¬ 
lent  explolion  of  air,  whether  occafioned 
by  gun  powder,  or  by  the  action  ol  a  pair 
or  bellows. 

BLAST,  or  BLIGHT.  See  Blight. 

BLASTING,  a  term  ufed  by  miners 
for  the  tearing  up-  rocks,  which  lie  in 
their  wav,  bv  the  force  of  gunpowder.  In 
order  to  do  this,  a  deep  hole  is  made  in 
the  rock,  which  being  charged  with  gun-- 
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powder,  they  fill  it  up;  leaving  only  a 
touch-hole,  with  a  match  to  tire  the 
charge. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horfe’s 
face. 

BLAZING-STAR.  See  Gomit. 

BLAZONING,  or  BLAZONRY,  in 
heraklrv,  the  art  ol  deciphering  the  arms 
of  noble  families.  The  word  originally 
(ignifies  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn, 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry -as  a  term 
denoting  the  defeription  of  things  borne 
in  arms,  with  their  proper  hgnifications 
and  intendments,  from  an  ancient  cu'ftom 
the  heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of 
winding  an  horn  at  jells  and  tournaments, 
when  thev  explained  and  recorded  the  at- 
chievements  of  knights.  In  blazoning  a 
coat  tff  arms,  you  muft  always  begin  with 
the  field,  and  next  proceed  to  the  charge; 
and  if  there  be  manv  things  borne  in  the 
field,  you  mull  lirlt  name  that  which  is 
immediately  lying  upon  the  field.  All 
pe ribas  beneath  the  degree  of  a  noble,  mull 
have  their  coats  blazoned  by'  colours  and 
metals noblemen  by  precious  lioncs,  and 
kings  and  princes  by  planets. 

BLKA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the 
inner  rind  or  bark.  It  may  be  confldered 
as  an  affemblage  of  ftraight  fibres  ranged 
vertically  and  parallel  to  one  another. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening 
linens,  il nil's,  lilks,  hair,  wa.\,  &c. 

The  proper  materials  tor  bleaching  ei¬ 
ther  linen  earn,  or  cloth,  arc  wood-allies 
brought  from  Mufcov  v  and  Germany,  and  i 
Cali  bun,  alio  a  fort  of  alhes  imported  from 
Dantzick.  But  the  common  wood-aihes 
and  wced-alhes  made  m  this  kingdom,  are  ■ 
as  good  as  the  bell,  ti  nicks  it  be  for  bleach¬ 
ing  cloth  of  a  very  high  price.  He  that 
would  bleach  well,  mull  be  provided  with 
a  convenient  bleaching-yard,  bleach  in  g- 
houfe,  and  all  things  fuitable;  for  Ihifts 
in  trade  fail  in  the  ernt.  He  ought  to 
have  his  bleaching-yard  well  watered. 
The  nature  of  the  water  ought  to  be  foft, 
fuch  as  will  break  ioip.  The  yard  ougin 
to  be  fo  foliated,  as  that  in  the  drought  of 
fummer  the  ti  ruches  and  pipes  may  be 
conftantlv  lupplied.  As  for  the  bleaching- 
houfe,  it  ought  to  ire  furn idled  with  good 
Coppers  and  boilers,  good  tubs  tor  buck¬ 
ing,  and  a  Mo  Hands  an  I  vats,  for  keeping 
the  fever  a!  forts  and  degrees  of  lyes,  and 
other  great  Hands  and  vats  for  keeping  the 
milk,  or  acidulated  liquor. 

In  the  bleaching  of  your  yarn,  you  muft 
firft  open  each  batik,  and  lay'  if  on  your 
bucking  tub  ;  then  cover  vour  yarn 'with 
cold  water,  and  let' it  lteep  for  about  nine 
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hours  :  therefore  let  go  that  water  by 
means  of  a  cock,  which  ought  to  he  fixed 
near  the  bottom  of  your  tub;  and  then 
fill  it  again  with  water.  Continue  thus  to 
llcep  and  cleanle  your  yarn  from  its  filth; 
till  luch  time  as  you  perceive  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  no  way  toul  that  comes  from  it :  then 
w.thdraw  your  yarn  out  if  your  tub,  and5 
rinfe  it  well  in  clean  water.  After  rinfing 
it,  you  m u it  wring  out  all  the  water,  by 
wringing  three  or  four  hanks  at  a  time  : 
then  lay  it  out  to  dry  in  vour  bleaching- 
yard  ;  but  be  furc  never  to  beat  or  beetle 
it.  By  the  time  your  yarn  is  perfectly  dry, 
you  arc  to  be  provided  with  lye  proper  fof 
bucking.  The  firil  bucking  you  give 
your  yarn,  ought  to  be  with  the  llrongeft 
lye.  Your  yarn  being  quite  dry,  you  mull 
dip  three  or  four  hanks  at  a  tune,  and  lav 
them  in  your  bucking  tub,  in  the  molt 
equal  and  even  manner  that  polHbly  you 
can  ;  never  preifing  them  too  much,  to  the 
end  ihe  lye  may  the  better  pierce  and  pe¬ 
netrate  them.  All  vour  varn  being  thus 
laid  in  your  tub,  put  the  remainder  of  your 
lye,  in  which  you  dip  your  yarn,  into  a 
pot  or  pan,  and  make  a  flow  fire  under  it, 
taking  care  not  to  heat  your  lye  fo  for  the 
firlt  five  hours,  whiiir  you  are  thus  buck¬ 
ing,  but  that  you  may  be  able  to  endure 
vour  hand  in  it.  Your  fire  made,  you  mult 
verv  often  take  out  fiome  or  your  lye,  an! 
pour  it  upon  your  yarn  in  sour  tub;  theh 
vou  mud  increafe  your  fire  gradually  and 
(lowly,  fo  as  in  four  hours  time  more  to 
bring  your  lye  to  boil  :  during  all  which 
t-tn  ,  you  muft  continue  to  take  your  lye 
out  of  your  copper,  and  put  it  into  vour 
tub  bv  fmall  qantities  at  a  time.  When 
vour  Ive  begins  to  boil,  you  muft  let  it  bail 
on  for  three  hours,  during  the  whole  time 
lading  or  pouring  vour  lye  out  of  your  cop¬ 
per  ink)  your  tub  ;  fo  that  you  will  be 
twelve  hours  bucking  your  yarn.  If  your 
Ive  was  ftrong  and  good,  your  yarn  will 
b-  brought  to  a  yellow  colour,  if  the  im¬ 
proper  preparing  of  fiome  Ha x  does  not  hin¬ 
der  it  ;  but  where  you  find  your  yarn,  or 
part  of  it,  does  not  attain  to  this  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  you  muft  repeat  bucking  until  it  an- 
fv/ers  vour  ends.  When  your  yarn  is  fsf- 
iicientlv  bucked  for  vour  purpofie.  you  muft 
take  it  out,  rnfe  it  in  cold  water,  and 
wring  it  well  ;  taking  care  to  wring  but 
three  or  four  hanks  at  a  time,  that  it  may 
the  better  endure  the  labour.  Be  lure 
never  to  beat  or  beetle  it,  as  hath  been  al- 
r-radv  oblerved.  1  hen  (pread  it  out  in 
vour  blcaching-vard;  where  it  muft  he 
e  it  no  fed  to  the  weather  for  three  or  four 
d  lys'beibre  you  turn  it.  When  that  time 
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m  r»vrF,  turn  if,  anti  let  it  lie  there  till  the  j 
^kfc'  that  is  onurrmolt  be  as  good  a  cohour  i 
as.  the  other.  Y  on  mu  ft  water  yarn  on  the 
fo?cact»ing,-yard  as  you.  do  cloth,  that  it 
may  whiter*  the  fooner,  and  lie  the  fnort- 
er  time  upon  the  green.  This  bleaching, 
which.  was  juft  now  prefer! bed  to  be  given 
to  yernr  yarn,  is  not  intended  to  make  it 
Tory  white,  bat  chiefly  to  cleanfe  it  from 
the  filth  that  is  incident  to  it,  that  your 
cloth  may  he  the  thicker  and  Wronger,  and 
■with  more  eafe  brought  to  a  colour  when 
it  comes  to  be  bleached.  Wherefore 
fsfeich  your  vam  for  all  kinds  of  cloth, 
except  cambrics  and  lawns,  the  yarn  < 
whereof  fhould  not  be  bleached  before  it 
be  woven. 

BLEACHING  in  Linen  doth.  In  or¬ 
der  to  perform  this  operation,  you  muff 
begin  with  it  as  you  did  with  your  yarn, 
by'  Seeping  it  m  cold  water  in  your  tub  for 
nine  hours  t  then  change  the  water  on  it, 
til!  ftrch  time  as  you  can  perceive  that  the 
water  is  no  longer  difeoloyrcd ;  rinfe, 
wring,  and  lay  it  out  to  bleach,  obferving 
ewnflfantly  to  water  it  fo  as  never  to  fufter  it 
to  he  too  dry.  When  it  hath  lain  three  or 
four  dap.  thus  on  the  grafs,  and  is  dry, 
you  mull  take  hold  of  each  piece,  one 
(Acer  another,  by  the  felvedge,  and  draw 
the  cloth  to  you,ltilI  holding  it  in  the  moll 
even  manner  that  you  can,  until  you  come 
to  the 'farther  end,  with  the  corners  of 
which  you  tie  your  cloth  very  loolcly  in 
the  middle  of  the  folds,  and  fo  lav  it  in 
your  bucking-tub,  with  the  two  felvedges 
upwards.  This  you  mull  do  until  you 
Jtave  placed  as  much  cloth  in  your  t u1>  as 
will  cover  the  bottom  of  it,  taking  care 
not  to  pack  the  cloth  fo  clofe  hut  that  your 
lye  may  penetrate  to  all  parts  equally;  and 
3#  the  fame  time  you  mull  obferve,  never, 
it  potHble,  to  buck  your  cloth  but  when  it 
is  very  dry.  When  you  have  laid  the  Hr  A 
range  of  cloth  in  your  tub,  you  mull  pour 
as  much  milk-warm  lye  on  it  ns  will  luf- 
ficiently  fbak  through  all  parts  of  your 
ploth.  Then  you  mull  lay  another  range 
in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  hrfl  ; 
pour  on  more  lye  until  that  be  foaked  as 
the  other  was;  and  continue  to  do  fo  till 
Vour  tub  be  full.  That  done,  vou  mull  be¬ 
gin  to  buck,  for  twelve  hours  together,  ob- 
ferving  the  directions,  in  relation  to  the 
fire,  given  for  the  former  article.  Your 
two  firft  buckings  ought  to  be  of  verv 
Arong  iye  ;  but  afterwards  you  iliouid 
abate  of  that  flrengtir  in  proportion  as  your 
cloth  grows  nearer  to  its  perfection  of  white*  1 
nets,  left  you  make  it  rotten  and  unfervicc-  j 
able  by  over-fuong  lye,  After  each  buck:  { 
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ing  you  mull  carry  it  Araight  to  the  blench - 
ing-yard,  where  it  ought  to  lie  torty-eight 
hours.  This  you  mull  perform  fuccefiive- 
lv  as  many  times  as  you  fee  occafion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth,  from 
the  buck  to  the  bleachingryard,  and  front 
the  bleaching-yard  to  the  buck, before  you 
begin  to  ufe  it  with  milk  ;  It  ill  giving  it 
weaker  lye  after  the  two  Hrfl  buckings, 
and  conftantly  obferving  to  water  vour 
cloth  on  the  grafs,  fo  as  never  to  fuller  it 
to  be  dry  during  thele  bleachings.  It  is 
Impoffible  toprelcribe  a  certain  rule,  or  t<* 
direct  the  precife  number  of  buckings  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  cloth,  becaufe  that 
depends  on  the  forts  or  kinds  you  are  to 
bleach  ;  and  therefore  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  bleacher  mult  guide  him 
therein.  Your  thin  hire  cloths  will  bleach 
much  fooner  than  your  coarfe  or  Itiif  itub- 
horn  cloths  will  do  :  but  both  lorts  mult 
be  dry  when  you  put  them  into  the  milk  ; 
or  which  will  anlwer  the  fapne  purpofe,  a 
quantity  of  water  rendered  acid  by  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former. 

The  milking  of  cloth  or  laying  it  in  an 
acidulated  liquor,  was  not  ufed  till  of  late  ; 
but  it  is  found  bv  experience  to  contribute 
greatly  to  bring  cloth  to  a  good  colour.  It 
has  been  already  obierved,  that  you  mult 
have  large  tubs  or  vats  for  the  keeping  of 
your  milk.  Thefe  vats,  which  ihould 
hold  a  ton  or  two  a-piccc,  you  ought  to 
keep  full  of  butter-milk,  or  four  milk,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  Hummed  milk, 
whey,  and  the  like,  mixed  together  ; 
there  to  Hand  arid  tour,  until  you  have  oc- 
calion  to  ufe  them.  It  is  very  rare  that 
your  milk  proves  too  four;  but  if  at  any 
time  it  Jhould,  abate  its  lourncls  bv  adding 
cold  water.  When  your  cloth  is  drv, 
and  ready  to  be  milked,  have  a  great  tub 
with  milk  fet  half  way  in  the  ground. 
Your  cloth  being  well  foaked  therein,  you 
mull  prefs  it  down  with  heavy  planks  or 
weights,  fo  as  it  may  nor  be  railed  by  the 
fermentation  that  will  be  in  your  milk  or 
acid  liquor.  When  the  cloth  has  laii^ 
a-while,  take  care  that  thefe  weights  be 
fufficient ;  and  that  your  planks  be  neither 
of  new  oak  or  alder,  for  thofe  woods  ipoil 
and  llain  cloth  very  much,  as  will  alfq 
fevcral  forts  of  liones,  if  laid  upon  cloth 
either  in  the  tubs  or  in  the  field.  Thus 
vour  cloth  m  a  A  fleep  for  at  lead  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  ;  for  it  will  he  fo 
much  the  better  for  the  cloth  :  then  fpread 
it  on  the  green  and  water  it  well,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  drying  with  the  milk  or  acid  in  it : 

when 
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■when  this  is  fulficiently  done  by  watering, 
you  mufi  rmfe  the  cloth,  and  walh  it  well 
with  a  lather  of  foap.  Your  next  bullnefs 
is  to  buck  the  cloth  again  juft  as  it  comes 
from  the  foap-fuds  t  and  when  bucked, 
you  mull,  without  further  rinfing,  fpread 
it  on  the  grals  in  your  bleaching-yartl  : 
there  it  mull  remain  expofed  to  the  air  for 
two  days  and  two  nights*  and  be  conllantly 
watered  in  the  day-time,  when  you  lay  it 
out  to  bleach.  This  operation  mull  be  re¬ 
peated  fix,  feven*  dr  eight  times  fucccf- 
lavely,  until  vow  perceive  your  cloth  is 
come  td  the  colour  you  defire  to  give  it  ; 
that  is,  you  mult  milk,  then  bleach,  then 
walh,  then  foap,  and  buck  by  turns,  until 
you  attain  your  end  ;  for  it  is  impolfible  to 
propoft*  a  certain  rule,  becaufe  of  the  great 
variety  of  cloth  :  only  this  mull  be  ob- 
fierved,  that  each  time  you  buck,  you  mull 
fpend  twelve  hours,  during  all  which  time 
you  ought  to  be  conftantlv  lading  or  pour¬ 
ing  the  lye  into  your  tub,  according  to  the 
former  directions ;  for  other  wife  you  may 
chance  to  burn  your  cloth,  efpecially  when 
the  lye  grows  hot.  This  rule  is  all'o  con- 
itantiy  to  be  obl'erved,  that  your  cloth  be 
Very  dry  when  you  lay  it  in  the  milk  or 
acid  liquor.  This  lalt  time  you  milk  your 
cloths,  you  ought,  inllead  of  the  ulual 
walhing  or  rinfing,  to  lay  them  in  an  open 
cittern  ;  where  people  with  clean  feet  fhould 
tread  them  very  well  for  half  an  hour  at 
lcaft.  That  done,  walh  them  with  clean 
water,  until  you  perceive  the  fluid  to  he 
no  way  difcoloured  :  then  having  made 
your  bucking- tub  very  clean,  lay  your 
•rloths  in  it  juft  as  you  did  at  firlt,  and 
fteep  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour: 
then  let  go  that  water,  and  fteep  them  a 
fecond  time  in  water  fomewhat  warmer, 
for  an  hour  longer  :  let  that  water  go  like- 
wile,  and  fteep  your  cloths  a  third  time  in 
water  yet  warmer  than  the  former  ;  but 
not  fo  hot  as  to  boil.  This  lalt  fteeping 
need  uot  be  near  l"o  long  as  the  preceding  ; 
half  an  hour  is  fuflicient.  Then  take  our 
your  cloth,  rinfe  and  wring  it  well,  that 
it  may  be  cleanfed  from  the  lye,  milk,  or 
acid  liquor,  and  foap,  and  made  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  receiving  the  ftarch  and  blue  ; 
which  is  the  next  operation. 

The  way  to  make  ftarch  for  bleaching 
is  this  ;  ffll  the  boiler  or  pan,  wherein 
you  defign  to  make  your  ftarch,  about 
three  quarters  full  of  water  ;  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  boils,  pour  into  it  as  much  ftarch  dif- 
folved  in  water,  as  will  completely  fill 
your  boiler  ;  keep  it  Itirring  perpetually, 
left  it  burn,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts ;  then  take  it  oft  the 
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fire,  ftram  it  into  another  velTcl  with 
warm  water,  in  proportion  to  the  cloth yo^ 
delign  td  drels,  taking  great  care  to  kcq» 
it  flirting,  breaking  and  dillolviiag  the 
clods  of  flafeh,  that  the  whole  may  be  di 
an  equal  thickmMs  or  confi Aencv.  Wlu-a 
tins  part  of  the  operation  is  finilh-ed,  mis 
powder  bine  in  water,  in  luch  proportion 
as  you  would  give  your  cloth  a  higher  «r 
a  lower  colour,  and  add  it  to  your  ftarch 
prepared  as  above.  By  this  means  yua 
may  make  vour  flarch  thicker  or  thinner, 
as  you  think  will  be  beft  adapted  to  vour 
cloth.  Take  great  care  never  to  utc  iadt- 
go,  or  ftone  blue  ;  becaufe  it  gives  z  duU^ 
dark  colour. 

When  you  have  thus  prepared  your  wa¬ 
ter  for  ftarch  ing  and  bluing,  put  your 
cloth  into  it ;  and  when  it  is  well  {baked, 
take  it  out,  wring  it  very  hard,  andlpread 
it  on  the  grals  in  your  bleach ing-vard  to 
dry.  You  will  generally  find  that  the  blue 
will  fettle  in  leave  parts  of  your  cloth  more 
than  in  others  :  in  which  cafe  you  muft, 
with  a  clean  cloth  wet  in  water,  rub  Inch 
parts  till  you  bring  them  down  to  the  co¬ 
lour  they  ought  to  have.  Your  cloths  be¬ 
ing  now  well  flare  bed  and  blued,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  or  nature  thereof, 
and  being  very  dry,  either  fold  them  up 
yourfelf,  or  fend  them  to  a  lapper. 

It  is  necelfary  to  add  a  word  or  two  in 
reference  to  the  preparing  of  lye  for  buck¬ 
ing:  vour  cloth.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,  that  the  beft  allies  yet  known  in 
the  world,  are  wood-alhcs  and  caiibup. 
But  it  is  impoflible  to  prescribe  luch  a  rule 
as  would  render  a  peiTon  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  bleaching  trade  pcifedt;  for  it  is  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  mechanical  trade, 
requifitc,  that  the  peiTon  employed  fhould 
have  experience  and  judgment  enough  to 
know  the  goodnefs  or  imperfection  of 
the  materials  to  be  employed  :  but  thole 
who  have  occalion  to  make  tife  of  wood- 
allies  and  calfoup,  will  find  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  direct : on s  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice.  Calfoup  and  wood-allies  are  very- 
hard  ;  therefore  you  mult  reduce  them  fc- 
vc rallv  into  powder;  then  to  each  hogf- 
head  of  boiling  water,  put  50  or  60  pound 
weight  of  calfoup,  if  you  defign  to  make 
a  caffoup-lye;  or  the  like  weight  of  wood- 
alhcs,  if  you  intend  to  make  your  lye  ot 
that  material :  and  lb  m  proportion  as  to 
the  quantity  you  would  make.  Having 
boiled  your  allies  in  the  water  about  halt 
an  hour,  take  the  fire  from  under  the  cop¬ 
per,  that  the  lye  may  fettle;  which  it 
will  not  do  whillt  there  is  any  heat  under 
it.  The  liquor  being  clear,  lade  it  gently 
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from  off  the  allies,  and  put  it  into  a  vat  : 
■where you  mull  keep  it  Apaft  from  the  re::, 
till  you  have  occafion  to  ul'c  it :  then  put 
the  lame  quantity  ot  water  into  your  cop¬ 
per  as  at  firll  ;  and  when  it  is  fettled,  lade 
it  oil'  as  before  into  another  large  vat, 
which  ought  to  he  twice  or  thrice  bigger 
than  your  former,  becauie  you  mull  mix 
the  fecond  and  third  lyes  together.  The 
third  is  made  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
two  former.  The  two  latter  lyes  are 
llrengtheped,  by  adding  as  much  of  the 
firll  as  you  judge  neeeiiary  ;  but  be  lure 
to  obferve  this  rule;  let  your  lye  be  rather 
fomewhat  too  weak  than  too  flrong,  be- 
eaufe  the  former  may  be  lupplied  by  re- 
fcucking  your  cloth,  but  if  the  latter  ihould 
happen,  it  will  burn  and  deilroy  the 
whole.  You  will  not  ext  raft  the  whole 
ttreogth  of  your  allies  by  thefe  lyes,  and 
therefore  mull  afterwards  take  them  out  of 
jour  boiler,  and  lay  them  into  a  kind  ot 
maih-tub,  with  the  bottom  fenced  with 
ftraw  in  order  to  prevent  the  alhes  clodding 
about  the  hole:  then  pour  either  hot  or 
cold  water  upon  them,  and  let  the  whole 
•be  well  mixed  or  mafhed  together :  and 
after  twenty- four  hours  foakmg,  draw  it 
off  as  you  do  wort.  This  you  Ihould  re¬ 
peat  as  long  as  you  find  any  ffrength  in 
the  alhes,  and  keep  thefe  feverad  lyes  to¬ 
gether,  wherewith  you  may  abate  the 
force  of  your  llrongell  Ives,  in  proportion 
as  you  find  your  cloth  grow  nearer  the 
colour  defired.  .  You  will  find  thele  wood- 
affes  and  calfonps,  after  you  have  ex¬ 
tracted  all  the  lye  you  can,  very  ufcful  for 
Manuring  old  grounds. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  caf- 
fciup  and  wood-afines.  The  firll,  being  of 
a  hard,  harlh  quality,  is  more  proper  for 
vour  firll  buckings,  before  you  put  your 
cloth  to  the  milk  or  acidulated  water  :  it 
Searches  and  pierces  the  cloth  with  more 
force  than  the  other  :  but  after  milking, 
-the  wood-allies  are  mod  proper;  for  by 
their  loft  oily  quality  they  nounfh  the 
•cloth,  and; at  the  fame  time  cleanle  it  from 
its  filth.  The  caifoup,  if  ufed  after  the 
milking  or  acidulating  of  vour  cloth,  nw 
make  it  too  thin  ;  each  therefore  fhould 
be  ufed  in  their  proper  feafim  ;  far  nothing 
will  fo  effectually  bring  goods  into  repu¬ 
tation,  and  advance  trade,  as  an  honeil 
confcimtious  difeharge  of  duty  in  a  dealer. 

In  cafe  eaffoup  cannot  be  had,  you  mav 
make  ufe  of  wood-aloes  or  pot-afhes  inilead 
of  it.  The  allies  of  any  wood  or  plant, 
particularly  ferns  and  whin?,  or  furze,  are 
good  for  blenching  cloth. 

BLEACHING  af  Hair,  is  done  by 
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{bread mg  the  hair  to  be  bleached  opon  the 
grafs,  in  the  fame  mariner  as  linen,  after 
it  has  been  fir  it  walhed  out  in  a  lixivious 
water. 

This  lve,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and 
air,  brings  the  hair  to  lb  perfeft  a  white- 
nets,  that  the  moil  experienced  perfon  may 
be  deceived  therein;  there  being  fcarce 
anv  way  of  detecting  the  artifice,  but  by 
boiling  and  drying  it ;  which  leaves  the 
hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 
leaf. 

BLEACHING  of  Silk.  The  filk,  be¬ 
ing  yet  raw,  is  put  into  a  linen  bag  and 
thrown  into  a  veffel  of  boiling  river  water, 
in  which  foap  has  been  d iff 'olved,  and 
thus  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  *  the 
bag  being  turned  fcveral  times,  taken  out 
and  beaten,  then  walked  out  in  cold  wa¬ 
fer,  and  wrung  out  {lightly,  and  thrown 
into  a  veffel  of  cold  war  r,  mixed  with 
foap,  and  a  little  indigo.  The  indigo  gives 
it  the  bluiih  call  that  is  obfervable  in 
white  filks.  When  it  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  fecond  veffel,  it  is  wrung  out,  and 
all  the  water  and  Jo'ap  fqueezed  out,  lhook 
out  to  untwill,  and  feparate  the  threads, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of  ftove, 
made  on  purpofe,  in  which  fulphur  is 
burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  gives  the  lalt 
degree  of  whitenels  to  the  filk. 

BLEACHING  of  WoolU en  Stuff.  T  h  e  re 
are  three  methods  of  whitening  woollen- 
11  tiffs  ;  the  firll  is  with  water  and  fwap, 
the  fecond  is  with  vapour  of  fulphur,  the 
third  with  chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of 
fulphur.  For  the  firll,  when  the  fluffs 
arc  come  from  the  fulling-mill,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  fioApcd  water  pretty  hot,  and 
worked  afrelh  by  force  of  arms  over  a 
bench,  which  fin  iff  es  the  whitening 
which  the  fulling-mill  had  begun  ;  in  the 
la  If  place  they  are  to  be  walhed  out  in  fair 
water  and  dried  ;  this  is  called  the  natural 
way  of  bleaching.  The  lecond  method  is 
called  bleaching  by  the  flower  ;  the  Huff 
is  firll  walhed  in  river  water,  and  then 
put  to  drv  on  poles,  and  when  it  is  half 
dry,  fpread  it  out  in  a  kind  of  Hove,  wherein 
fulphur  is  burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  dif- 
fufing  itfelf,  flicks  by  little  and  little  over 
all  the  llutis,  and  gives  it  a  fine  whiten¬ 
ing.  The  third  method  is  thus  ;  after  the 
Huffs  have  been  walhed,  they  are  to  be 
thrown  into  cold  water,  impregnated  with 
chalk  and  indigo,  in  which  they  are  well 
agitated  .  they  are  walhed  afreih  in  elder 
water,  then  half  dried  on  poles,  and  then 
fpread  in  a  Hove  to  receive  the  vapour  of 
the  fulphur,  which  finilhes  the  bleach¬ 
ing. 


This 
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This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  a 
fluff  has  once  received  the  fleam  of  fulphur, 
it  will  fcarce  receive  any  beautiful  dye, 
except  black  and  blue. 

BLEACHING  of  Ji^aXy  tlie  operation 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  yellow  into 
a  beautiful  white  :  it  is  clone  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maimer*  The  common  y  el  low  wax 
is  firff  reduced  into  fthall  grains,  by  melt¬ 
ing  it,  and  throwing  it  while  hot  into  cold 
Water,  or  fpreading  it  into  very  thin 
takes.  The  Wax  thus  granulated  or 
flatted,  is  placed  in  the  open  air  on  linen 
cloths,  where  it  remains  night  and  day,  it 
being  neceffary  that  it  be  eXpofed  both  to 
the  ravs  of  the  fun,  and  the  influence  of 
the  dew.  After  thus  lying  a  conflderable 
time,  it  is  again  melted  and  granulated, 
or  flattened  into  cakes,  and  once  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  fun  and  dew. 
Thefe  operations  are  alternately  performed 
till  the  wax  has  acquired  the  requifite  de¬ 
gree  of  whitenefs.  When  the  fun  and  dew 
have  perfectly  bleached  the  Waft,  it  is 
rhelted  for  the  laft  time,  taken  out  of  the 
copper  with  a  ladle,  a  lid  poured,  by  means 
of  a  double  funnel,  into  fhallow  moulds  of 
found  cavities  formed  in  a  bdard,  the 
ino'ulds  being  previoufly  Wetted  with  eold 
Water,  that  the  Wax  may  not  Hick  to 
them  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  cakes  of 
White  wix  we  fee  m  the  fliops  arb  made. 
Thefe  cakes  are  then  taken  but  of  the 
mould's,  ahd  again  expofed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  dew,  and  fun,  for  two  days  and 
two  nights,  in  ordef  to  dry  them  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  render  them  more  tranfpa- 
rehh  ‘  .  . 

*  BLECHINGLY,  a  town  in  Surry, 
returns  tWo  members  to  Parliament.;  it 
has  ffo  market,  but  has  two  fairs,  on  June 
li)  and  November  2,  for  liorfes,  bullocks, 
and  tovs.  The  bailiff,  who  retlirns  the 
foembers,  is  chofeh  annually  at  the  lord 
of  the  manor’s  court.  It  fiandst  on  a  hill, 
and  has  a  fine  profpedt  as  far  as  the  South 
Downs,  in  Suffex.  It  is  twenty  miles  eaft 
<5f  Guildford,  and  twenty-bne  iouth-by- 
wefl  of  London.  Long.  17.  15.  Lat. 
5I.  20. 

BLEEDING,  or  BLOOD-LETTING, 
the  operatioh  of  taking  blood  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  .either  by  the  lancet, 
letches,  or  cupping.  See  Phlebotomy, 
Cupping,  &c. 

Bleecjing  is  highly  neceffat'y  in  the 
phrbnitis,  ophthalmia,  quinfy,  fheurria'- 
tififw  cough,  hedtic  fits,  ahd,  ih  general, 
in  all  inflammatory  cafes.  Pringle's  Ob- 
fernaityns  bn  the  D'jcafcs  of  the  Army. 

It  is  to'  be  obferyed,  however,  thafy  in 
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malignant  and  putrid  disorders,  bleeding 
frequently  renders  them  more  malignant, 
and  therefore  to  be  omitted,  or  at  lea  it  not 
'repeated;  unlefs  there  appear  evident 
marks  of  inflammations. 

BLEEDING  at  the  Nofc,  an  haemorr¬ 
hage  front  that  -Organ  of  the  bod\7,  owing 
to  the  more  plentiful  rippuife  of  blood  fo 
the  noffrils  by  a  flronger  motioh  '  of  the 
heart,  Whereby  the  fir. all  arteries  in'  the 
pituitary  ebat  become  i rigid,  and  too 
much  diltendecl,  till  at  length  they  gape, 
and  the  blood  rufhes  out.  A  bleeding  of 
the  note  may  be  promoted  when  peffons  of 
fedentary  lives,  that  indulge  their  appe¬ 
tites,  and  fo  become  plethoric,  put  their 
blood  into  extraordinary  agitation  by  vio¬ 
lent  paffions  and  exercifes,  by  fpirituous 
.liquors,  fpices,  Heating,  volatile  medi- 
eines,  hot  baths,  or  fuddenly  chilling 
their  Feet.  Likewife' the  fuel  den  change  of 
air  from  hot  to  cold,  and' cold'  to  hot,  by 
fits,  efpe'cially  at  the  equinoxes,  may  cauie 
this  bleeding ;  as  alio  when  From  cold 
and  moiff,  the  air  becomes  highly  fclaf- 
tic,  and  vice  verfa.  Thofe  moreover  are 
liable  to  it  Who  are  alii  idled  with  rheu¬ 
matic,  nephritic,  arthritic,  ancl  ifeliia'dic 
pains,  of  who  have  fevers  or  'fpdJmS; 
It  iofrteti'mes  happens  before  the  eruptions 
of  the  frhal’-pox  and  meafles,  and  to  fliblB 
who  have  loft  a  lafge  limb  ;  or  who  labour 
under  obfirudtions  of  the  liver  ahd  fplceh  * 
hence,  in  an  inveterate  feurvy;  drdeiyi 
and  cahexy,  there  often  happens  a  fatal 
haemorrhage.  It  differs  much  as  to  thg 
quantity  ;  fome  lofe  only  a  few  drops,  forii'e 
feveral  ounces,  and  fome  five  or  fix  pounds. 
No  haemorrhage  is  more  apt  to  return, 
Which  it  does  to  fome  in  a  few  days,  to' 
others  in  a  few  hours.  To  the  plethoric 
it  is  generally  fitlutary ;  and  there  ard 
many  inllances  of  a  Vertigo,  a  fcotomia, 
dull,  heavy  pains  of  the  head,  phretizy, 
and  even  an  epiiepfy,  being  carried  off  by 
a  bleeding  at  the  iicife.  On  the  contrary," 
from  its  fuppreffion,  thefe  have  arifen  ver- 
figoes,  apoplexies;  epileptics,  conviilfions, 
nolle  in  the  ears,  and  hardnefs  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  even  a  gutla  lerena.  Thefe  hx- 
mofrhages  art  critical  and  falutary  in  d 
lynechus  on  a  femicritlcal  day  ;  that  is, 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  or  on  a  eri- 
titdl  day,  viz.  the  Teventh  ;  for  as  theft* 
feVerS  are  generally  tabled  by  a  plethora, 
they  are  carried  off  that  Way.  But  enor¬ 
mous  and  long  continued  bleedings  at  tad 
nofe,  When  they  a  rife  From  fpa’fmS  of  the 
internal  parts,  and  are  preceded  with  cold- 
neff  of  the  extrerde  parts,  and  faintingfits, 
generally  tertfiinare  in  death.  In  fpottha 
I  R  r  and 
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awl  malignant  fevers,  attended  with  great 
iofs  of  itrength,  it  is  exceeding  dange¬ 
rous.  In  chronical  diieates,  wherein  the 
vifeera  are  decayed,  it  is  fatal,  which  often 
happens  to  the  cachectic  and  hydropic. 

It. mutt  be  noted,  that  when  the  patient 
Is  plethoric,  the  bleeding  muft  not  be 
hopped  haltily,  if  at  all ;  nor  when  the 
menl'es  in  women  have  been  fuppre.fed,  or 
the  lochia,  or  the  bleeding  piles  in  men 
ficcullomed  thereto,  much  lefs  mult  a  llop- 
page  be  attempted  when  the  bleeding  it- 
felf  is  periodical. 

BLEND-METAL  Iron,  a  coarie  fort 
of  iron  from  the  Statfordlhire  mines,  ufed 
for  making  nails  and  heavy  ware  ;  in  lorne 
places  alio  for  horle-fhoes. 

*  BLENHEIM,  Battle  of,  the  fecond 
of  Auguft,  1704.  The  allies  advanced 
within  a  league  of  Auglburgh,  and  though 
they  found  the  elector  of  Bavaria  too  Se¬ 
curely  polled  under  the  cannon  of  that 
citv,  to  be  dillodged,  or  attacked  with  any 
profpect  of  fuccels,  they  encamped,  with 
Friedburg  in  their  centre,  fo  as  to  cut  ott 
all  communication  between  him  and  his 
dominions.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
having  reduced  him  to  this  Situation,  pro- 
pofed  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace, 
provided  he  would  abandon  the  French  in- 
icreft,  and  join  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 
His  fubjefts  feeing  themfelves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  allies,  preifed  him  to  comply  with 
thefe oilers,  rather  than  expofe  his  country 
to  ruin  and  delolation.  A  negotiation 
was  begun,  and  he  Seemed  ready  to  join 
the  articles,  when  hearing  that  marechal 
Tallard  had  paSTed  the  Black-foreft  to  join 
him  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  lince  the  king  of  France  had 
made  luch  powerful  efforts  to .Support  him, 
he  thought  himfclf  obliged  in  honour  to 
continue  firm  in  his  alliance.  The  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  allies  were ;lo  cxufperated  at  this 
disappointment,  that  they  lent  out  detach¬ 
ments  to  ravage  the. country  of  Bavaria, 
as  far  as  Munich  ;  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  towns,  villages,  and caltles,  were 
Inhumanly  deliroyed,  to  the  indelible  dil- 
grace  of  thofe  who  countenanced  aTul  con- 
<lu£led  fuch  barbarous  praftices.  The 
el  eft  or,  Ihocked  at  thefe  brutal  proceed¬ 
ings,  defired,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  that  a  Hop  might  be  put  to 
fuch  afls  of  violence  fo  oppofite  to  true 
glory.  The  anfwer  he  received,  implied, 
that  It  was  in  his  own  power  to  put  an  end 
to  them,  by  a  ipeedy  accommodation.  In- 
cenfed  at  this  reply,  he  declared,  that  fince 
they  had  obliged  him  to  draw  the  fword, 
lie  would  throw  away  the  Scabbard,  The 
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duke  and  prince  Lewis  finding  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  attack  the  elector  in  his  firong 
camp,  refolved  to  undertake  the  liege  of 
In'golltadt ;  and  for  that  purpofe  paffetl  the 
Paer,  near  the  town  of  Schrobbenhaulen, 
where  they  encamped  with  their  left  at 
Clolterberg.  On  the  5th  day  of  Auguil, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to  Biberack, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Tallard.  He  refolved 
to  pafs  the  Danube  at  Lawingen,  to  attack, 
prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  the 
French  army  from  the  lines  of  Biehl,  and 
lay  encamped  at  Hochltadt.  Next  day, 
however,-  he  made  a  motion  that  dilap- 
pointed  the  enemy.  Neverthclefs,  they 
perfilted  in  their  defign  of  palling  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  encamping  at  Blenheim.  1  he 
allies  refolved,  that  prince  Lewis  lhould 
undertake  the  fiege  of  Ingalltadt,  whilft 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  lhould  obferve 
the  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  Advice  being  re¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  a  ft  u  ally  crofted  the  Da- 
'nube  at  Lawingen,  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  joined  the  forces  of  pfince  Eugene, 
at  the  camp  of  Munfter,  on  the  eleventh 
clay  of  Augult,  prince  Lewis  having  by 
this  time  marched  old  towards  the  place  he 
intended  to  beliege.  Next  day  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  obferved 
the  polture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ad- 
vantageoufiy  polled  on  a  hill  near  Hoch- 
ltadt,  their  right  being  covered  by  the 
Danube,  and  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
their  left  by  the  village  ot  Lutzengen,  and 
their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of 
which  were  Iteep,  and  the  bottom  marihy. 
Notwithstanding  thele  difficulties,  the  ge¬ 
nerals  refolved  to  attack  them  immediately 
rather  than  lie  inaftive,  until  their  forage 
and  provifion  lhould  be  conlumed.  They 
were  moreover  Stimulated  to  this  hazardous 
enterprize,  by  an  intercepted  letter  to  the 
eleftor  of  Bavaria,  from  marechal  Ville- 
roy,  giving  him  to  underhand,  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  ravage  the  country 
of  Wirteitiberg,  and  intercept  ali  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied 
army.  The  difpofitions  being  made  for 
the  attack,  and  the  orders  communicated 
to  the  general  officers,  the  forces  advanced 
into  the  plain  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Augutt,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle.  The  cannonading  began  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both 
Sides  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  amounted  to  about  Sixty 
thoufand  men.  Marechal  Tallard  com¬ 
manded  on  the  right,  and  polled  Seven  and 
twenty  battalions  with  twelve  fejuadrons  ir* 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  fuppofing  that 
there  the  allies  would  make  their  chief 

effort  : 
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effort :  their  left  was  conducted  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  a  1  lifted  by  Marlin,  a 
French  general  of  experience  and  capacity. 
The  number  of  the  confederates  did  not 
exceed  five  and  fifty  thoufand :  their  right 
was  under  the  direction  of  prince  Rugene, 
and  their  left  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  At  noon  the  action  was 
Begun  by  a  body  of  Knglifo  and  HeiTians, 
under  major-general  Wilkes,  who  having 
palled  the  rivulet  with  difficulty,  and  filed 
off  to  the  left  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  at¬ 
tacked  the  vi|Jage  of  Blenheim  with  great 
vigour,  but  were  repulled  alter  three  luc- 
crlfive  attempts.  Meanwhile,  the  troops 
in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  right  wing, 
pa  fled  the  rivulet  on  planks  in  different 
places,  and  formed  on  the  other  fide  with¬ 
out  any  moleffation  from  the  enemy.  At 
length,  however,  they  were  charged  by 
French  horfe,  with  luch  impetuofiiv,  and 
lb  terribly  galled  in  flank  by  the  troops 
polled  at  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in  dil- 
o;der,  and  part  of  them  repalfiecl  the  rivu¬ 
let ;  but  a  reinforcement  ot  dragoons  com¬ 
ing  up,  the  French  cavalry  were  brbke  in 
their  turn,  and  driven  to  the  very  hedges 
of  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  left 
wing  of  the  confederates  being  now  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  afeended  the  hill  in  a  firm 
compared  body,  charging  the  enemy’s 
horfe,  which  could  no  longer  Hand  their 
ground,  but  rallied  feveral  times  as  they 
gave  way.  Tallard,  in  order  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort,  ordered  ten  battalions  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  cavalry.  The 
duke  perceiving  his  defign,  fent  three  bat¬ 
talions  ot  the  troops  of  Zell  to  luilain  his 
horfe.  Neverthelefs,  the  liny  was  a  little 
disordered  by  the  prodigious  fire  from  the 
French  infantry,  and  even  obliged  to  re¬ 
coil  about  fixty  paces  ;  but  the  confede¬ 
rates  advancing  to  the  charge  with  re¬ 
doubled  ardour,  routed  the  French ’horfe, 
and  their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard  having  rallied 
his  broken  cavalry  behind  fome  tents  that 
were  Bill  Handing,  refolved  to  drawoff  the 
troops  he  had  puffed  in  the  village  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  and  lent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Marlin, 
who  was  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the 
left,  to  dclire  he  would  face  the  confede¬ 
rates  with  fome  troops  to  the  right  of  the 
village  of  Oberklau,  lb  as  to  keep  them  in 
play,  and  favour  the  retreat. of  the  forces 
from  Blenheim.  That  officer  a  flu  red  him, 
he  was  lo  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
fpare  troops,  that  heeouid  hardly  maintain 
his  ground.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  now 
more  than  half  decided.  The  French  ca¬ 
valry  being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank 
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were  totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  the  bridge  which  they 
had  thrown  over  the  Danube  between 
Hochffadt  and  Blenheim  ;  but  they  were 
fo  elolely  purified,  that  thofe  who  eficaped 
the  ilaughter  threw  themifilves  into  the 
river,  where  they  perilhed.  Tallard  be¬ 
ing  Surrounded,  was  taken  near  a  mill  be¬ 
hind  the  village  Sontlercn,  together  with  ' 
the  Marquis  dc  Montperoux,  general  of 
horfe,  the  major-generals  De  Seppevillc, 
De  Silly,  De  la  \  aliere,  and  main  other  - 
officers  of  diffinffion.  Whillt  thefe  oc¬ 
currences  paifedon  the  left  wing,'  Marlin’s 
quarters  at  the  village  of  Oberklau,  in  the 
centre,  were  attacked  bv  ten  battalions, 
under  the  prince  of  Holftein-beck,  who 
palled  the  rivulet  with  undaunted  refu¬ 
tation;  but  before  he  could  form  his  meli 
oh  the  other  fide,  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  mortally  wounded,  and  taken 
prilbner.  His  battalions  being  ifipported' by 
lorne  Danilh  and  Hanoverian  cavalry, 
renewed  the  charge,  and  were  again  re- 
pulft’d  ;  at  length,  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  'perfon  brought  up  Ifiine  f rdli 
lquadrons  from  the  body  of  referve,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  By  this  time, 
prince  Iiurene  had  obliged  the  left  wing  ’ 
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of  the  enemy  to  give  ground,  after  having 
'furmounted  a  great  number  of  difficulties, 
fuffaiued  a  very  obffinate  opposition,  and 
feen  his  cAvalrv,  in  which  his  chief  . 
ffrength  feemed  to  He,  three  times  re- 
pulled,  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
no  fooncr  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he 
made  a  difpolition  to  reih force  the  prince, 
when  lie  uUderliood  from  an  aid-de-camp, 
that  his  highnefs  had  no  ocyafion  for  affif-  ' 
tance,  and  that  the  elector,  and  Monfieur 
de  Marlin,  had  abandoned  Oberklau  and 
Lutzingen.  They  were  purfued  as  iar  as  " 
the  villages  of  Mdrielingen  and  Teillen- 
hoven,  front  whence  they  retreated  to  Dil- 
lingen  and  Lavvingen.  The  confederates 
were  now  matters  ol  the  field  of  battle, 
and  furrounded  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
in  which,  as  we  have  already  obfervtd, 
feven  and  twenty  battalions  and  twelve 
lquadrons  were  polled.  Seeing  themfelves 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
reft  of  their  army,  and  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies, 
they  capitulated  about  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  laid  down  their  arms,  delivered  their 
co' ours  and  ft  and  arc!,,  and  furrendered 
themifilves  pri  loners  of  war,  on  condition, 
that  the  officers  (hoc Id  not  be  rifled.  1  his, 
was  one  of  the  moft  glorious  and  complete 
victories  that  ever  was  obtained.  Ten 
thou  land  French  and  Bavanaus  were  icrt 
R  1-  t  dead 
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dead  on  the  field'  of  battle the  greater 
part  of  ;hnt  /  lquadruus  of  node  and  dra— : 
gpons.  perifhcd  ,iu  the  river  Danube  ;  thir¬ 
teen  .thou  land  were  made  prifoncrs  ;  one 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
with  Uventy-fbur  mortars,  one  hundred 
ajfd  twenty-nine  colours,  one  hundred 
and  l'yvpnty-one  italic!  arc's,  leventeen  pair 
of  kct.lc-diums,  three  thouland  fix  hun¬ 
dred  tents,  four  and  thirty  coaches,  three 
hundred  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats, 
fifteen  pontoons,  li  teen  barrels  and  eight 
calks  tilled  .with  filver-  Of  the  allies, 
about  tour  thouland  five  hundred  men  were 
killed,,  and  about  eight  thoufand  wounded 
or  taken.  The  !ofs  of  the  battle  was  im¬ 
puted  to  two  capital  errors  committed  by 
mareehal  Tailard  ;  namely,  his  weaken¬ 
ing  the  centre,  by  detaching  inch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  to  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
and  his  fullering  the  confederates  to  pals 
the  rivulet,  and  form  u  nmole  fled.  Certain 
it  is,  thefe  ci  rc  um  if  antes  contributed  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
•who  rode  through  the  hotted  of  the  fire 
with  the  calrnelt  intrepidity,  giving  his 
orders  with,  that  prcfen.ee  of  mind  and  tie- 
liberation  .which  were  fo  peculiar  to  his 
character.  When  he  next  day  viiitccl  Tal- 
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hud,  he  told  that  general,  he  was  lorry 
luch  a  misfortune  lhould  happen  perfo- 
nally  on  one  for  whom  he  had  a  pro¬ 
found  efteera.  The  mareehal  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  having  vanguilhed  the  belt 
troops  in  the  world  ;  a  compliment  to 
which  the  du,ke  replied,  that  he  thought 
his  own  the  befl  troops  in  the  world, 
feemg  they  had  conquered  thofe  upon 
vwhom  the  mareehal  had  bellowed  luch  an 
encomium. 

BLEYME,  in  farriery,  an  inftam- 
roation  in  a  horn’s  hoof,  occafioned  by 
blood  petrified  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
iicffin  towards  the  heel,  between  the  foie 
and  tire  coffin-bone.  ^ 

,  BLIGHT,  There  is  nothing,  in  the 
bpfine.fs  of  gardening  which  requires  more 
.of  our  furious  attention  than  the  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prevent  or  guard  againil  this 
gicatv  enemy, of  gardens. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
evil,  it  .will  Le  neceH’arv  fir  ft  to  under¬ 
fund  the.  true  can fes  of  blights,  and, 
id  though  many  curious  perleas  have 
attempted  to  expla’n  the  caul’es  of  the  pi, 
yet  very  fe\y  of  them  have  yet  come  near 
Hve  truth,  except  the  reverend  and  learned 
Dr..  Hales,  who  hath,  in  his  curious 
Ixiok,  in  titled.  Vegetable  Staticks,  given 
.  us  fome  accurate  experiments  upc  n  the 
grow  1 1  and  perfpiration  of  \  la  it*  }  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  various  elf  eels  the  air  has 
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upon  vegetables  ;  that  by -carefully-  attend* 
ing  thereto,  together  with  diligent  ob- 
ervations,  we  need  lcldom  to  be  at  a  lols 
tow  to  account  tor  the  caules  of  blights 
whenever  they  may  happen. 

Thefe  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued 
eafterly  wind,  tor  leveral  days  together, 
without  the  intervention  of  lhewers,  or 
any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perfpi¬ 
ration  of  the.  tender  biofibms  is  Hopped  ; 
o  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  their  colour  is 
changed,  and  they  wither  and  decay  :  and 
if  it  lo  happens,  that  there  is  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it  equally 
aftcdls  the  tender  leaves  ;  for  their  per* 
fpiring  matter  is  hereby  thickened,  and 
rendered  glutinous,  cloiely  adhering-  to 
the  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  becomes 
a  proper  nutriment  to  thofe  fmall  ;;;  inlecls, 
which  are  always  found  preying  upon  the 
leaves  and  tender  branches  of  fruit-trees, 
whenever  this  blight  happens. 

The  heft  remedy  for  this  diftempe 
that  I  have  yet  known  to  fucceed,  is, 
gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle  over  the  tree,, 
from  time  to  time,  with  common  water  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  hath  not  had  any  thing 
fteeped  in  it,  and  the  luoner  this  is  per¬ 
formed,  whenever  we  apprehend  danger, 
the  better;  and,  if  the  young  and  tender 
Ihoots  feem  to  be  much  in fe fled,  walh 
them  with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  as  to 
clear  them,  if  pofhble,  from  all  this  glu* 
tinous  matter,  that  their  respiration  may 
not  be  cbftrudled  ;  and  if  we  place  forne 
broad  fiat  pans  or  tubs  of  water  near 
the  trees,  that  the  vapours  exhaled  horn  it 
may  be  received  by  the  trees,  it  will 
keep  their  tender  parts  in  a  ductile  ftare, 
and  greatly  help  them  ;  but  whenever  this 
operation  of  walking  the  trees  is  per¬ 
formed,  it  ihoulct  be  early  in  the  day, 
that  the  moifiure  may  be  exhaled  before 
the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  :  efpecially 
if  the  nights  are  trolly  :  nor  lhould  it  be 
done  when  the  fun  Ihines  very  hot  upon 
the  wall,  which  would  be  fubjed  to  fcorch 
up  the  tender  bloffoms.  Mr.  Whittingham, 
a  celebrated  nurfery-man  of  Coventry, 
fays,  the  fmoak  of  tobacco,  conveyed 
pretty  brifkly  on  trees  in  this  Bate,  will 
totally  extirpate  fuch  dcftru&ive  inlecls, 
and  preferve  the  fruits,. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring 
is,  ibarp  hoary  frofts,  which  are  often 
fucceeded  by  hot  fun-lhine  in  the  clay 
time  ;  which  is  the  moll  fudden  and  cer¬ 
tain  deltroyer  of  fru  ts  that  is  known  : 
for  the  cold  of  the  night  ftarve  s  the  ten¬ 
der  parts  of  the  blofi’oms,.  and  the  lbn 
f.fing  hot  uuon  the  walh  before  the  nr  i* 
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ftura 'Is' dried  from  the  blolfoms,  which 
being  in  ilnall  globules,  Collect  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  a  lc aiding  heac  is  therefore 
acquired,  which  fcorches  the* tender  flow¬ 
ers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plants. 

But  there  is  another  lort  of  blisht, 
againft  which  it  is  very  diihcuit  to  guard 
our  fruit-trees.  ;  this  is  iharp.  pinching 
frofty  mornings,  which  often  happens  at 
the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or 
while  the  fruit  is  very  young,  and  occa- 
lion  the  blolfoms  or  fruit  to  drop  off  : 
and  fometimes  the  tender  parts  of  the 
Jhoots  and  leaves  are  greatly  injured  there¬ 
by. 

The  only  method  vet  found  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  mifc’hief,  is  by  carefully  cover¬ 
ing  the  walls,  cither  with  mats,  canvas, 
reeds,  See.  which  being  fattened  lo  as  not 
to  be  difturbed  with  the  wind,  and  fullered 
to  remain  on  during  the  night,  by  taking 
them  off  every  day,  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  is  the  belt  and  fureft  method  that 
hath  yet  been  ufed  in  this  cafe.  Care 
mutt  be  taken,  that  the  trees  remain  not 
too  long  covered  :  and  though  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  it  may  to  fome  teem  very  great, 
yet,  if  thele  coverings  are  fixed  near  the* 
upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  are  fattened 
to  putties,  fo  as  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let 
down,  it  will  be  foon  and  eafiiy  done  ; 
and  the  fuccefs  will  lufticiently  pay  the 
trouble. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blight  that 
fometimes  comes  later  in  the  fpring,  viz. 
in  April  or  May,  which  is  very  often 
dettruftive  to  orchards,  and  open  plan¬ 
tations,  and  againft  which  we  know  no 
remedy.  This  is  what  is  catted  a  fire- 
blatt,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  hath  not 
only  deftroyed  the  fruit  and  leaves,  but 
many  times  parts  of  trees,  and  fometimes 
\Vhole  ones  have  been  kitted  by  it. 

This  is  fuppoied  to  be  effected  by 
volumes  of  tranfparent  Hying  vapours, 
which,  among  the  many  forms  they  re¬ 
volve  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo 
near  to  an  hemil’phere,  or  hemicvhnder, 
either  in  their  upper  or  lower  furfaces,  as 
thereby  to  make  the  beams  of  the  fun 
converge,  enough  to  fcoich  the  plants  or 
t);ees  they  fill  upon,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  Ids  convergency  of  the  iun’s 
rays. 

Blatts  -alfo  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
reflections  of  the  clouds,  as  well  as  bv  the 
above  mentioned  refraction  of  denic  tranl- 
parent  vapours. 

Againft  this  enemy  to  fruits,  &c.  as 
bath  been  already  raid,  there  is  no  ablo- 
Inte  fecu-rity  ;  but  if  we- allow  a  greater 
duiajite  between  the  trees,  tjiul  make 
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'choice  ’of’  clear  healthy  filiations,  that 
t-lv?  air  may  freely,  pal's  between  the  trees, 
to  cjilftpate  the  varours  •  before  thev  are 
formed  into  volumes,  whereby -  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air  will  be  more  clear  and 
Ids  ibbjcd  to  injuries  ;  as  alio  th,e  fruits 
which  are  produced-  in  this  clearer  air, 
will  be  muqh  better  taftc-d  than  thefc 
which  arc  iurroundyd  with  a  thick  rancid 
air  ;  for  as.  fruits  are  often  in  a  rcTpiriag 
ttate,  to  they  confequently,  bv  «ui>’.blng 
a  part  of  t hole  vapours,  are  rendered  crude 
and  ill-iattc-d  :  which  is  often  the  cafe 
.with  a  great  part  of  ourfruits  in  .England. 
Iklillcr's  Gcu;d.  Djcf. 

BLIND, ,  deprived  of  light*  Scc  Blixd- 
n  k  s  s . 

BLIND  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
veil  els  which  arc  not  perforated.  Thus 
the  c bymitts  fay,*  a  blind  alembic  ;  that 
is,  one  which  has  no  aperture.  A  tube 
is  laid  to  lie  a  blind  one,  when  it  is  doled 
at  top. 

i-Vc-BLIND,  or  .TV- BLIND,  is  Laid 
of  a  perfon  who  is-  very  ihort  lighted. 

Moow-B LIND,  denotes  kotfes  that  lofe 
their  light  at  certain  times  of  the  moon  ; 
to  cure  which  take  half  an- ounce  of  la¬ 
pis  ealaminaris  ;  heat  it  red-hot  ami 
quench  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plan¬ 
tain-water,  or  whirr-wine  :  to  tins  add 
half  a  dram  of  aloes,  and  a  fpoonful  of 
camphor  in  powder  ;  and  letting  them 
diliolve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the  horie’s 
eye.  _ 

BLIND,  among  traders,  a  kmd  of 
fa  He  light  in  the  it*  warehouies  and  fliops, 
to  prevent  too  great  light  from  dinain  lik¬ 
ing  the  luftre  of  their  linens  and  tt-uife. 

BLIND,  or  BLINDS,  among  mine¬ 
ral  ills,  a  kind  of  lead  marcafit-e ;  by  our 
miners  called  mock-ore,  mock-lead,  and 
wild-lead. 

BLINDS,  nr  BLINDES,  in  the  art 
of  war,  a' fort  of  defence  commonly  made 
of  oziers,  or  branches  interwoven,  and 
laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  oi  Lakes, 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  four 
or  five  feet  afunder  ;  '  ufed  particularly 
at  the- heads  of  trenches,  when- they  are 
extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis,  forc¬ 
ing  to  Ihett-er  the  workmen,-  and  prevent 
their  being  over-looked  by  the  enemy. 

BLINDNESS,  a  total  privation  of  light. 
The  caufes  of  blmdnefs  are  various,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  cataracts,  gotta  ferenas,  Nr. 
There  are  alfo  periodical  blindnels,'  as  a 
defect  of  fight  in  fome  towards  night,  in 
others  only  in  the  day  ;  the  former  of 
which  is  termed  nyctalopia  ;  the  latter, 
hemeralopia.  See  Nyctalopia,  Nc. 
BLINDNESS,  in  farriery.  See  Eye. 

BLOCKS, 
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SLOCKS,  in  naval  affairs,  little  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  ropes  to  run  in,  which  are 
fo  lit  Dated  among  the  rigging  «as  to  go-  , 
vern  the  moil  neceflary  mechanifm  aloft, 
fuch  as  hoilling,  lowering,  travelling, 
oar  gathering  or  brailing  up  the  fails  by- 
hauling  on  certain  ropes  on  deck. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the 
blocking  up  a  place,  by  polling  troops  at 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep 
(applies  of  men  and  provisions  from  get¬ 
ting  into  it  ;  and  by  thefe  means  pro¬ 
pping  to  Starve  it-  out,  without  making 
anv  regular  attacks. 

BLOMARY,  or  BLOOM  ARY,  in 
metallurgy,  the  firll  forge  through  which 
iron  paifes,  after  it  is  melted  out  of  the 
eve. 

BLOOD,  Sangtth  a  red  liquor  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
other  veifels  of  animal  bodies  ;  and  Serv¬ 
ing  for  the  Support  of  life,  and  nourifh- 
tnent  of  all  their  parts. 

Blood  is  the  great  Source  from  whence 
all  the  other  liquors  of  the  body  are  dc-r 
rived  ;  for  the  origin  of  which,  fee  San- 
Gtni’ tcA'noN. 

Recent  blood  is  equably  Slu'd,  and  in 
taSle  Somewhat  Saline,  Viewed  by  .a  mi- 
eifofcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  numer¬ 
ous  red  globules  Swimming  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  fluid. 

On  Handing  for  a  little  time,  it  Sepa¬ 
rates  into  a  thick  craffamentum,  and  fluid 
Serum. 

The  Serum  of  Mwod  is  more  Saline  than  ] 
the  craffamentum,  and  does  not  So  Speedily 
putrefv.  It  freezes  with  Somewhat  more 
dflicultv  than  pure  water,  and  its  aqueous 
part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth, 
Somewhat  more  readily,  leaving  about  one- 
twejffh  the  weight  of  the  Scrum  of  a  Solid 
vellowifh  pellucid  matter.  Expofed  to  a 
hr  at  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  boav,  it  coagulates  into  a  Solid  mafs, 
without  any  conliderabie  evaporation. 
Both  this  coagulum,  and  the  infpiffated 
Serum,  are  readily  inflammable  in  the  fire, 
net  diffoluble  in  water,  or  in  Spirit  of 
wine,  in  acid,  or  in  alkaline  liquors. 

BLOOD,  in  medicine,  claims  the  moll 
attentive  regard  of  phyficians.  An  ex¬ 
cels  of  its  quantity  produces  a  plethora, 
lethargy,  See.  Fevers  aro  the  conlequence 
of  its  too  rapid  motion,  and  obflruilions, 
of  its  vicidity  and  languor. 

The  too  great  heat  and  vifeidity  of  the 
bliod,  are  its  prevailing  di (order  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  people  live  high, 
and  drink  hot  inflammable  liquors.  Be- 
fides  temperance,  and  uling  water  as  be- 
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verage,  the  milder  preparations  of  mer¬ 
cury  contribute  greatly  to  cool  and  dilute 
the  blood  :  fuch  are  aethiops  and  cinnabar. 
If  given  in  moderate  dole.,  lo  as  not  to 
affecl  the  llomaeh  or  excite  a  falivation. 

Thicknefs  of  the  blood,  is  another  dif- 
temperature,  proceeding  from  a  plethora, 
and  diminution  of  its  motion  ;  from 
whence  arife  abftruffions,  flagnations, 
hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  afferitions,  Sec. 
'She  incubus,  or  night-mare,  is  alfo 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

-  BLOOD,  the  circulation  of,  through 
the  lungs  firll  made  public  by  M.  Scr- 
yetus,  a  French  phylician  in  1553.  Ge¬ 
neral  circulation  of  the  blood  fully  dil- 
covered  by  Dr.  Harvey,  1628. 

Spitting  of  BLOOD,  is  cured  by  co¬ 
pious  bleeding  every  third  day,  to  the 
fourth  time.  Gentle  purging  is  likewife 
recommended  ;  and  for  appealing  the 
commotion  of  the  blood,  Spirit  of  vitriol, 
but  more  efpeciallv  the  tindure  of  rofes 
made  therewith.  A  milk  diet  is  alfo 
preferable-  to  any  other  ;  and  after  the 
cure  is  complcated,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
by  way  of  prevention,  to  bleed  once  in 
fix  months  for  Several  years  together. 

BLOOD,  in  farriery, a  difiemper  in  the 
backs  of  caftle,  which  will  make  a  beafp 
go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  alide,  or  after 
him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  fhould  flit 
the  length  of  two  joints  under  his  tail, 
and  So  let  him  bleed  well  ;  but  if  he 
bleeds  too  much,  knit  his  tail  next  the 
body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles 
bruited  into  it, 

BLOOD-SPAVIN.  See  Spavin. 

BLOOD-STONE.  See  Haematites, 

BLOOD Y-FLUX,  See  Flux  and 

Dysentery, 

BLOSSOM,  denotes  the  flower  of 
plants,,  more  efpecially  of  fruit-trees.  See 
Bo  t  any  and  F lo  w  r-.  r. 

BLOSSOM,  or  PEACH-COLURED, 
in  the  manage,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe 
that  has  his  hair  white,  but  intermixed 
all  over  with  Sorrel  and  bay  hairs.  Such 
horfes  are  So  infenfible,  and  hard  both 
in  the  mouth  and  the  flanks,  that  they 
are  Scarce  valued  ;  befides  they  are  apt 
to  turn  blind. 

BLOW-PIPE,  among  jewellers,  Sec, 
a  glafs  tube,  of  a  length  and  thicknefs 
at  diferetion,  wherewith  they  quicken  the 
flame  of  their  lamp,  by  blowing  through 
it  with  their  mouth.  It  is  ufed  in  works 
of  quicker"  difpatch  which  do  not  need  the 
bellows, 

BLOWING  of  a  Fl-oiver,  among  flo- 
rifts,  an  artificial  procels,  in  order  to 

bring 
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bring  a  flower  to  difplay  itfelf  with  greater 
perfection  and  beauty  than  it  would  arrive 
at  in  the  natural  way  of!  blowing. 

BLOWING  of  Glafs,  one  of  the  me¬ 
thods  of  forming  the  divers  kinds  of 
work  in  the  glafs  manufacture. 

The  workman  dips  his  blowing-pipe 
into  the  melting-pot,  and  by  turning  it 
about,  the  metal  flicks  to  the  iron  more 
firmly  than  turpentine.  This  he  repeats 
three  times,  which  is  called  gathering; 
he  then  rolls  the  end  of  his  inftrument 
with  the  hot  metal  thereon,  on  a  piece  of 
pohlhed  iron,  and  the  workman  per¬ 
ceiving  there  is  metal  enough  on  the  pipe, 
claps  his  mouth  immediately  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  and  blows  gently  through  the 
iron  tube,  till  the  metal  lengthens  like 
a  bladder  about  a  foot  :  then  he  rolls  it 
On  a  marble  ffone  a  little  while  to' polilh 
ir,  and  blows  a  fecond  time,  by  which 
means  he  brings  it  into  the  form  of  a 
globe,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  circumference.  This  globe  may  be 
flattened  by  returning  it  to  the  furnace,  and 
brought  into  any  form  by  flamp-irons, 
which  are  always  ready. 

For  the  method  of  making  crown-glafs, 
fee  casting  of  Glass,  See. 

For  the  manner  of  founding  glafs,  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
fee  Glass. 

BLOWING  of  Tin  denotes  the  melt¬ 
ing  its  ore,  after  being  firft  burned  to 
deilroy  the  mundic. 

BLUBBER,  the  fat  T>f  whales,  and 
other  large  fea  animals,  whereof  is  made 
train  oil.  See  Oil. 

.  BLUE,  otherwife  called  Azure,  one 
of  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rays  of 

Jjght.  * 

Turnfole  BLUE  is  ufed  in  painting  on 
wood,  and  is  made  of  the  ieed  of  that 
plant.  The  way  of  preparing  it  is,  to 
boil  four  oupces  of  turn  foie  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  water,  in  which  lime  has  been 
flacked. 

Dyers  BLUE,  one  of  their  Ample  or 
mother  colours  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  others.  It  is  made  of  woad,  indigo, 
a^nd  a  paftel  brought  from  Normandy. 
Some  dyers  heighten  their  blue,  by  ad¬ 
ding  brazil  and  other  woods.  See  Woad 
and  Indigo. 

Prujfan  BLUE.  This  blue  is  next  to 
ultramarine  for  beauty,  if  it  be  ufed  in 
oil.  This  colour  does  not  grind  well  in 
water. 

BLUE  Bice  is  a  colour  of  good  bright- 
nefs,  next  to  Prufiian  blue,  and  alio  a 
colour  of  a  body,  and  will  flow  pretty 
well  in  the  pencil. 
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Saunders  BLUE  is  alio  of  very  good 
life,  find  may  leTve  as  a  lliade  to  ultrama¬ 
rine  or  the  blue  bice,  where  the  ihades 
are  not  required  to  be  very  deep,  and  is 
of  itfelf  a  pleafant  blue,  to  be  lai^l  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  Ihades  of  filch  a 
flower  as  is  of  a  mazarine  blue. 

Lacmusy  or  Litmus  BLUE.  This  is 
a  beautiful  blue,  and  will  run  in  a  pea 
as  free  as  ink.  It  is  made  of  laemus, 
and  prepared  thus  :  Take  an  ounce  of  lac- 
mus,  and  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  fmall-beer 
wort,  till  the  colour  is  as  llrong  as  you 
would  have  it  ;  then  pour  it  oft'  the  liquor 
into  a  gallipot,  and  let  it  cool  for  ultv 
This  aftords  a  beautiful  colour,  has  ex¬ 
traordinary  effects,  and  is  a  holding  co¬ 
lour  ;  if  it  be  touched  with  aqua-fortis,  it 
immediately  changes  to  fine  crimlon,  lit- 
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tic  inferior  to  carmine. 

BLUE  Japan.  Take  gum-water,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  and  white  lead  a 
fufficient  quantity,  grind  them  well  upon 
porphyry,  then  take  iling-glafs  fize,  what 
quantity  vow'  pleafe,  of  the  fineft  and  belt 
fmalt  a  luificient  quantity,  mix  them 
well  ;  to  which  add  of  your  white-lead, 
before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give  it  a 
fufticient  body  :  mix  all  thele  together 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  paint. 

BLUEING  of  metals  is  performed  by 
heating  them  in  the  fire,  till  they  ai- 
fume  a  blue  colour;  particularly  practifed 
by  the  gilders,  who  blue  their  metals  be¬ 
fore  they  apply  the  gold  and  filver  leaf. 

BLUE-MANTLE,  in  heraldry,  the 
title  of  purfuivant  at  arms. 

BLUENESS,  the  quality  which  de¬ 
nominates  a  body  blue.  As  to  the  blue- 
nefs  of  the  Ikies,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  the  vapours,  when  they 
begin  to  condenfe  and  coalefce  into  natu¬ 
ral  particles,  become  firft  of  fuch  a  big— 
nefs  as  to  reflect  the  azure  rays  before 
thev  conftitute  clouds  or  any  other  colour. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  Ihort  fire-arm 
with  a  wide  bore,  capable  of  holding  a 
number  of  bullets  at  once.  . 

BLUSHING,  a  fuftufion,  or  rednefs 
of  the  cheeks,  excited  by  a  fenfe  of  lharne, 
on  account  of  a  confcioufnefs  of  fome  fail¬ 
ing  or  imperfection. 

Blulhing  is  luppofed  to  be  produced 
from  a  kind  of  conlent  or  fympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  oc- 
calioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended 
to  them  all.  Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
being  branched  from  the  brain  to  the 
eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and 
palate,  tongue  and  nofe,  a  thing,  feen  or 
heard,  that  is  lhameful,  affects  the  cheeks 
with  bluihes,  driving  the  blood  into  their 
S  '  rnmv.te 
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mmtite'wflTels,  at  tht  fame  tufts  if  Anfiits  ; 
the  eye  and  ear*  Mr.  Durham  firfthef 
ohOrves,.  opart  this  fobjfcct,  that  A  lavoury 
thing,  then  or  -fmelt,  afters  the  glAnds 
and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  if  a  thing  heard 
he  p  tea  Hug,  it  attests  the  mufclvis  of  the 
face  with  laughter  ;  if  'melancholy,  it  ex¬ 
erts  itfclf  on  the  glands  of  the' eyes,  and 
©ccafione  weeping,  See. 

BM1,  in  lnaHt, -  the  third  note  in  the 
modern  fcaje.  SeeScAiJE.  . 

;-fc  BOADICEA,  a  celebrated  BrUilh 
queen,  who  lived  in-  the  firft  century; 
She  was  the  Widow  of  Prafdtagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  and  having  fullered  l'ome  of 
the  moil  barbarous  indignities  from  the 
Romans, •  who  had  proceeded  to  Inch  a 
pitfch  of  brutality  as  tb  caufe  her  tb  be 
publiclv  whipped,  And  her  two  daughters 
raviihecl  ;  lire  excited  the  Britons  to  a  re¬ 
volt  :  accordingly,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  of  the- latter,  with  Boadicea  at 
their  head,  attacked  the  Roman  colony, 
at  Camelodonum,  ah  cl  ilaughtered  feventv 
or  eighty  thoufand  Romans  ;  committing 
the  moll  Blocking  and  uil heard  of  cruel¬ 
ties.  But  Suetonius  marching  again  it 
them  with  about  ten  thoufand  men,  a 
bloody  battle  enfued,  in -which  eighty 
thoufand  Britons  were  llain,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gained  the  victory,  with  a  very 
confide  rah  le  lofs.  This  battle  was  fought 
in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  the  .  Chriftian 
rera.  This  valiant  queen,  thus  difap- 
pointed  of  tile  completion  of  her  revthge, 
difpatched  herfelf  by  poifon. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber, 
fawed  thin  for  building  and  feveral  other 
purpofes.  See  Timber. 

BOARD,  an  office  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantation,  the  board  of  works,  ord¬ 
nance,  &c. 

BOARDING,  in  a  naval  engagement, 
a  defperate  and  furious  ail  ail  It  made  by 
one  fhip  on.  another,  after  having  found 
erery  other  -method  to  reduce  her  ■  inef- 
fe<fiual  :  it  may  be  performed  in  different 
places  of  the  lliip,  according  to  their  cir- 
cumftahees  and  lit  nation,  by  the  aflailant 
detaching  a  number -of  men  armed  with 
pifiols  and  cutlafies  on  the  decks  of  his 
ahtagqnifi,  who  Hands  in  the  fame  pre¬ 
dicament  with  a  citv  ftofmed  bv  the 
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befiegers.  This  expedient,  however,  is 
rarely* attempted  by  king's  Blips,  which 
generally  .decide  the  combat  without  grap¬ 
pling  each  other  ;  but  chiefly  pradUfed 
bv  privateers,  which  bearing  down  on 
the  enemy's  quarter  or  broadfide,  .  drop 
from  .the  bow  fprit,  which  projects  over 
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fhf  defendant’s  deck,  an  earthen  fhclf, 
called  a  H ink-pot,  charged  with  firry  and 
fufibcating  cotr.bufliblvs,  which  imme¬ 
diately  burffis,  catches  fire,  and  fills  the 
deck- with  infuffierablc  flench  and  fmoke  : 
in  the  middle  of  the  contufion  thus  dt* 
cafioned,  the  privateer’s  crew  rulh  on 
board,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  and 
eafilv  over-power  the  aflonilhed  enemy  j 
un lei's  they  have  dole  quarters  tb  which 
they  can  retreat  and  beat  them  elf  the 
deck.  See  Bowsprit,  Close-Rtar-* 
tERS.  To  prevent  boarding,  a  high 
rope-netting,  extended  along  the  ihrouds 
from  one  end  of  the  {hip  to  the  other, 
has  been  frequently  ul'ed  ;  but  trailing  a 
battalion  with  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the 
marines  is,  perhaps,  more  expedient. 

BOATSWAIN  of  a  Ship,  the  officer, 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  fails,  cables, 
rigging,  boats,  and  anchors,  to  lumition 
the  crew  to  their  dutv,  and  difeft  them 
In  the.  neecflaiy  bu  line  is  of  the  iliip,  and 
to  punilh  delinquents. 

BOB,  a  term  fifed  for  the  ball  of  a 
Ihort  pendulum. 

BOBBIN,  a  ihort  piece  of  wood  turned 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  wth  a  little 
,  border  jutting  out  at  each  end,  bored 
through  to  receive  a  fmall  iron  pivot. 
It  ferns  to  fnin  with  the  fpintiing  wheel, 
or  to  .wind  thread,  worfled,  hair,  cotton,- 
fi Ik,  gold,  and  filver. 

BOB-STAY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  double 
rope  palling  through  a  lhip’s  ftem,  or  prow, 
and  reaching  up  !o  the  middle  of  the 
bbw-fprit,  to  which  it  is.  drawn  very 
tight  to  l'ecure  and  keep  Heady  the  bovr- 
fprit,  which  is  alfo  flrengihened  by  ihrouds 
on  each  fide. 

;-v  BODjMIN,  a  borough  town  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  that  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
which  is  very  confiderable  for  corn  and' 
provifionS,  and  four  fail's,  on  January 
it,  Saturday  after  Mid-L- nt-Sunday* 
Wednefday  before  Whit- Send  ay,  and  De¬ 
cember  6,  for  horles,  oxen,  iheep,  cloth, - 
and  a  fe\V  bops.  If  is  feated  between 
two  high  hills,  and  chiefly  eonfifls  of  one 
long  {freer.  It  is  a  corporation,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayof  and  his  brethren, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
is  thrrty-fitf  mites  iiorth-eafl  of  Falmouth, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  welt- 
of  London.  Long.  4.  5.  \V.  Lat.  50. 

32-  N-  .  . 

BODY,  in  philofophy,  a  fob  cl,  extend¬ 
ed,  palpable  fubflance ;  of  itfelf  merely 
.paiiive,  and  indifferent  either  to  motion 
or  ivlL  bur  capable  of  any  fort  of  motion, 

!  and  of  ail  figures  and  forms. 

:  [  .  '  .  *  «  We 
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<{  We  are  as  far,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
from  the  idea  of  fu  Mi  a  nee  of  body,  by 
“  the  complex  idea  of  extended,  figured, 
t{  coloured,  and  all  other  fenlible  quali- 
**  ties,  which  is  all  we  kn6w  of  it,  as 
“  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all  ;  nor  af- 
tc  ter  all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity, 
<i  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  mat- 
“  ter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  allure 
“  themfelves  they  perceive  and  know  in 
iC  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps  upon  exami- 
“  nation,  be  found  that  they  have  any 
“  more  or  clearer  primary  ideas  belong- 
“  ing  to  body,  than  they  have  belonging 
to  immaterial  fpLrit.  The  primary  ideas 
“  we  have  peculiar  to  body',  as  contra- 
t(  diftinguilhed  to  fpirit,  are,  the  cohe- 
“  lion  of  folid,  and  conlequently  fe- 
*(  parable  parts  ;  and  a  power  of  com- 
u  municating  motion  by  impulfe.  Thefe 
<(  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and  pe- 
“  culiar  to  body  ;  for  figure  is  but  the 
u  confequence  of  finite  extention.” 

BODY,  among  painters,  as  to  bear  a 
body,  a  term  fignifying  that  the  colours 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  the 
oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  fame  colour. 

BODY,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number 
of  forces,  horfe  and  foot,  united  and 
marching  under  one  commander. 

Main  BODY  of  an  Army ,  the  troops 
encamped  in  the  center  between  the  two 
wings,  and  generally  infantry  ;  the  other 
two  bodies  are  the  van-guard  and  the  rear¬ 
guard  :  thefe  being  the  three  into  which 
an  army, ranged  in  form  ofbattle,  isdivided 
-•i-  BOEDROMIA,  Boedromia  in  Gre¬ 
cian  antiquity,  an  Athenian  feftival,  in 
memory  of  Ion,  the  fon  of  Xuthus,  who 
came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  reign  of  king  Eredheus,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  the  fon 
of  Neptune  :  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
In  memory  of  a  vidory  obtained  by  The- 
feus,  a  gam  ft  the  Amazons,  in  the  month 
Boedromion. 

*  BCEHMEN  (JACOB)  a  famous  vi- 
fionary,  who  pretended  to  receive  frequent 
vtfions,  or  as  he  himfelf  expreffes  it,  to 
be  wrapt,  bv  the  divine  drawing,  in  which 
he  fay's,  he  remained  one  time  feven 
whole  days,  in  the  higfteft  joy.  His  edu¬ 
cation  extended  no  fartherthan  to  read  and 
write,  and  was  bred  a  Ihoe-maker. 

*  BOERHAAVE  (HERMAN)  one 
of  the  moft  learned  phyficians  fince  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  was  born  at  Vourhout,  a  village 
near  Leyden,  the  3  ift  of  December,  1668. 
Having  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  in  mathematics, 
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he  joined  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  to  philo- 
lophy  and  theology,  beginning  with  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  whole  works  he  digefted  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him.  Afterwards  he  made  hirri- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  nioft  authentic 
modern  authors,  particularly  with  our 
Sydenham,  to  whofe  name  he  ufually 
prefixed  the  epithet  Immortal.  He  next 
applied  to  chemiftry  and  fiotany  ;  but  ftill 
intended  to  engage  in  the  miniftry  :  how- 
ever,  going  from  Harderwick  in  Guel- 
derland,  where  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  dodlor  of  phyfic,  in  order  to  return  to 
Leyden,  he  met  with  an  invincible  ob- 
firudlion  to  his  mounting  the  pulpit  ;  for 
being  in  a  paflage-boat,  fome  difeourfe 
happening  to  be  itarted  <m  the  dodrine 
of  Spinofa,  he  attempted  to  defend  him 
in  fome  particulars  ;  upon  which  a  paf-i 
fenger  raifed  a  report  that  Boerhaave  was 
become  a  Spinofift.  The  great  man  find¬ 
ing  that  fuch  prejudices  gained  ground, 
was  unwilling  to  rlfque  the  refufal  of  a 
licence  for  the  pulpit,  when  he  had  fo 
fair  a  profpedt  of  riling  by  phyfic.  He 
therefore  applied  wholly  to  the  ftudy'  of 
medicine,  and  gradually  rofe  from  being 
lecturer  to  the  higheft  dignity,  the  redor- 
Ihip  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  becom¬ 
ing,  in  the  mean  time,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  his  modefty, 
his  humanity',  and  his  private  ads  of 
benificence  ;  yet  he  amaffed  great  wealth, 
and  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1738, 
in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  variety  of  pieces  which  are  all 
greatly  efteemed. 

BOG,  a  quagmire,  covered  indeed 
with  grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  lup- 
pert  the  weight  of  the  body  :  in  whichi 
fenfe,  it  differs  only  from  marlhes  or 
fens,  as  a  part  from  the  whole  :  fome 
even  reftrain  the  term  bog  to  quagmires 
pent  up  between  two  hills  :  whereas  fens 
lie  in  champaign  and  low  countries, 
where  ■  the  defeent  is  very  fmall.  To 
drain  boggy  lands,  a  good  method  is,  to 
make  trenches  of  a  fuflicient  depth  tt? 
carry  off  the  moifture  ;  and  if  thefe  are 
partly  filled  up  with  rough  ftones,  and 
then  covered  with  thorn  bullies  and  ftraW 
to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  the  in¬ 
terfaces,  a  ftratum  of  good  earth  and  turf 
may  be  laid  over  all  ;  the  cavities  among 
the  ftones  wiil  give  pafiage  to  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top,  as  if 
nothing  .had  been  done  See  krN. 

*  BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe, 
ufually  dsemetf  a  part  of  Germany.  It 

S  f  com- 
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tornpVehcn.Js  Proper  Bohemia,  Moravia, _ 
Lufatia,  and  Silelia.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Poland,  eii  the  north  by 
Brandenburg  ;  on  the  well  by  Saxony, 
Mifnia,  and  Culembach  ;  on  the  loutli 
bv  Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  a  part  of  Hun- 
jr;iry.  Proper  Bohemia  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  miks  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Bo¬ 
hemia  taken  in  general,  is  one  of  the 
higheft  countries  in  Europe,  for  there  is 
no  river  enters  into  it,  and  yet  many 
pals  out,  of  which  the  mo'll  conluter- 
ablc  are  the  Elbe,  the  Ocler,  the  Viftula, 
and  the  Morava.  The  air  is  cold  and 
unwholfome,  for  they  have  mope  epide¬ 
mical  dileales  there  than  in  the  ne  igh¬ 
bouring  countries.  There  afe  mines  ot 
filver,  copper,  lead,  and  even  fome  veins 
of  gold.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  but  there  are  many 
Proteftants  after  the  confelTion  of  Augf- 
burg,  fome  Calvinifts,  and  Moravians. 
There  are  Jews  at  Prague,  but  they  pay 
heavv  taxes  for  living  there.  The  Bo- 
hemians  are  lively,  rob u ft,  hardy,  but 
luxurious  in  their  eating  and  drinking. 

BOHEMIA  PROPER,  is  the  mod 
confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  other 
parts.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Elbe,  the 
•Mold aw,  the  Egerand,  and  the  Miza. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Franconia 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  eall 
*y  s  itefia  and  Moravia,  on  the  loutli  by 
•"Bavaria  and  Aultria,  and  on  the  north 
hr  Milli ia  and  Lui'atia.  It  is  divided 
Into  eighteen  circles. 

Bohemia  Proper  is  the  mod  fruitful  part 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  for  that  rea- 
Ton  exports  a  great  deal  of  corn.  The 
rivers  are  flared  with  fiih  ;  the  woods 
with  wild  fowl,  deer,  and  Wild  boars  ; 
the  pafture  grounds  are  covered  with 
lame  cattle  ;  in  the  mines  are  gold,  filver, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  precious  ftones,  as  ame- 
thvfts  and  rubies. 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  Ifiands, 
in  Alia,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  illand 
of  Mindanao,  and  fouth-Weft  of  Leyte. 
Long.  122.  5»  E.  Lat.  io.  o.  N. 

BOI,  commonly  called  II  Siracufano, 
the  Syracufan,  was  a  famous  chefs  player 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  under  king  Philip 
II.  from  whom  he  received  feveral  fine 
prefents  ;  he  alio  received  fome  from  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  who  was  fo  p leafed  with  his 
ikili,  that  he  offered  him  a  bilhopric, 
which  he  refilled.  Having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  taken  by  coWaifs,  and  to  fee 
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himfelf  reduced  to  Uavcry,  lie  found  the 
way,  by  means  of  his  fkill  at  this  ganfe, 
to  make  their  lavage  tempers  tradlable  ; 
thev  admired  him,  treated  him  with  liu- 
manity,  and  demanded  no  other  ranfom 
than  the  in.fi  ructions  he  gave  them  for  a 
few'  months  in  playing  at  chefs. 

BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  county  ot  Mo- 
lefe,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  near  the  river 
Tilerno,  ten  miles  louth  of  Molife,  thirty 
north  weft  of  Benevento,  and  forty-five 
north  of  Naples.  Long.  14.  3IL  E.  Lat. 

4 1.  30.  N. 

BO  l  All  DO  (MATTEO  MARIA)  of 
Fenara,  count  of  Scandiano,  celebrated 
for  his  Italian  poems,  lived  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  lentury,  and  died  in  1494* 
principal  work  is  his  Orlando  inamorato. 
His  Latin  Eclogues  and  Sonnets  are  alio 
much  admired. 

BOIGUACU,  the  largeft  of  all  fer- 
pents  being  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion.  It  is 
found  in  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tives,  are  extremely  fond  of  it  as  food. 

BOILEAU  (GILES)  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  the  eldeft  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Boileau  Delpreaux,  wrote 
a  Tranfiation  of  Epictetus,  two  DiiTer- 
tations  againll  Menage  and  Caftor,  and 
fome  other  works.  Fie  died  in  1669,  aged 
thirty-eight. 

BOILEAU  (JAMES)  brother  of  the 
Former,  and  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  1 6th  of 
March,  1635.  After  having  been  dean 
and  grand  vicar  of  Sens  under  M.  de  G011- 
drin,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1694,  and 
was  made  canon  of  the  holy  chapel.  He 
died  when  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity’, 
on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1716.  He  pub- 
lilhed  a  great  number  of  curious  works, 
the  principal  of  which  arc,  1.  The  De¬ 
cretal  fuper  fpecula  de  Magi  Jins.  2.  De  An- 
tiquo  jure  Prcjbyterorum,  in  regimine  Eccle- 
ftajlico.  3.  De  Antiquis  &  majoribus  Epi f- 
coporum  caufis,  in  quarto.  4.  An  Hiftory 
of  Auricular  ConfelTion,  in  Latin,  See. 

*  BOILEAU  (NICHOLAS)  fur  named 
Defpreaux,  one  ot  the  moft  celebrated 
French  poets,  was  the  fon  of  Giles  Boi¬ 
leau,  fecretary  to  the  great  chamber  ot 
parliament,  and  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Crone, 
a  fmall  village,  where  his  father  had  a 
country  houfe,  near  Villeneuve  St. Georges. 
After  he  had  gone  through  a  courie  ot 
polite  literature  and  philofophy,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lludv  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  made  luch  piogrefs,  that  on  De- 
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cember  4,  1656,  he  was  admitted  an  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  but  he  could  not  adapt  himfclf  to 
a  Icience  which  often  obliges  thole  who 
follow  it  to  clothe  fallhood  in  the  gavb  of 
truth.  He  refolved  therefore  to  take  ano¬ 
ther  courle,  and  giving  a  Joule  to  his 
pallion  for  the  belles  lettres,  and  elj-eci- 
ally  for  poetry,  he  proceeded  folely  un¬ 
der  his  own  conduit,  and  took  polled!', on 
of  one  of  the  foremoll  places  on  the  French 
Paruaflus.  The  public  gave  his  works 
the  encomium  thev  delerved,  and  Lewis 
XIV.  who  alwavs  loved  to  encourage  the 
lciences  and  polite. literature,  was  not  on¬ 
ly  pleafed  to  have  Mr.  JBpileau’s  works 
read  to  him  conllantly  as  he  compofed 
them,  but  fettled  a  yearly  penfion  ot  two 
thou land  livres  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  printing  all  his  works. 
He  was  aiterwards  choicn  a  member  of 
the  French  academv,  and  all'o  ot  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptlons  and  Medals. 
T  his  great  man,  who  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  integrity,  his  innocence,  and.dif- 
fulive  benevolence,  as  for  the  keen  nets  of 
his  fatires,  died  on  the  2d  of  March, 
J711,  in  the  feventy-hfih  year  of  his 

b BOILING,  or  EBULLITION,  in 
phyu.es,  the  agitation  of  a  lluid  body, 
arifmg  from  the  application  of  lire,  See. 
The  phenomena  of  boiling  may  be  thus 
accounted  for  :  the  minute  particles  of 
the  fuel,  being  detached  from  each  other, 
and  impelled  in  otbtm  with  a  great  velo¬ 
city  ;  that  is,  being  converted  into  fire, 
pals  the  pores  of  the  containing  veil'd, 
and  mix  with  the  fluid.  By  the  refinance 
they  here  meet,  their  motion  is  deilroyed  ; 
that  is,  they  communicate  it  wholly  to 
the  quiefeent  water  :  hence  arifes,  at  firfl, 
a  lmall  inteftine-  motion  in  the  water, 
and  from  the  continued  a  ft  ion  of  the  firll 
cdule,  the  effect  is  increafed,  and  the 
motion  of  the  water  continually  accele¬ 
rated  ;  fo  that,  by  degrees,  it  becomes 
fcafibly  agitated  :  but  now  the  particles 
ot  fire,  flicking  on  thole  in  the  lowelt 
lurface  of  the  water,  will  not  only  give 
them  an  impuifc  upwards,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  equilibrium,  but  will  likewife 
render  them  fpecilically  lighter  than  be¬ 
fore,  lo  as  to  determine  them  to  afeend 
according  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium.  ;  and 
this,  either  by  inllaung  them  into  little 
veficles,  by  the  attraftion  of  the  particles 
of  water  around  them,,  or  by  breaking 
and  fepariting  the  little  fph.crutes  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fix  intcreafing  the  ratio  of  their 
fu.rfaee  to  their  folid  content.  There  will 
be,  therefore,  a  coallant  flux  ol  water, 
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Tom  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  vefi’-L 
and  confequently  a  reciprocal  flux  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  that  is,  the  upper 
and  under  water  will  change  places  :  and 
hence  we  have  the  reifon  of  that  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the.  water  being  hot  at  top, 
fooner  than  at  bottom. 

Again,  an  inteafe  heat  will  diminlih 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  water,  io  as  not 
only  to  make  it  mount  in  water,  hut  alfo 
in  air:  whence  arife  the  phxnpmena  of 
vapour  and  linoke,  though  the  air,  incloled 
in  the  interilices  of  the  water,  mull  be 
allowed  a  good  ihare  in  this  appearance  ; . 
for  that  air,  being  dilated,  and  its  lpring 
llrengthened  by  the  aft  ion  of  the  fire,' 
breaks  its  pril’on,  and  alcends  through 
the  water  into  the  air,  carrying  with  it 
of  the  contiguous  fpherules  of  water,  fo 
many  as  ihall  hang  in  its  villi,  or  as  can  • 
adhere  immediatelv  to  it. 

I  he  particles  of  the  air,  in  the  feve- 
ral  interilices  of  the  fluid  mafs  thus  ex¬ 
panded  and  moving  upwards,  will  meet 
and  coalefce  in  their  paffage  ;  bv  which 
means  great  quantities  of  the  water  will 
be  heaved  up  and  let  down  alternately, 
as  the  air  riles  up,  and  again  palles  from 
the  water  ;  for  the  air,  after  coalition, 
though  it  may  buoy  up  a  great  heat  of 
water  by  its  elallicity,  while  in  the  water, 
vet  cannot  carry  it  un  with  itlelf,  into  the 
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atmofphere  ;  fince,  when  once  got  tree 
from  the  upper  lurface  of  the  water  in 
the  veil  el,  it  will  unbend  itlelf  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  fo  its  ipring  and  force 
become  juft  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
unheated  air  :  aiid  hence  we  fee  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  boil¬ 
ing,  viz.  the  fluctuating  of  the  lurface  of 
the  water. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Amenton  has  • 
(hewn,,  that  water  heated  to  a  degree  of 
boiling,  will  not  receive  any  further  t 
heat,  Low  much  focv.er  tlxe  fire  be  en-  ■ 
created  r  vet  this  excellent  difeovery  may 
receive  a  confiderable  improvement;  from 
what  Mr.  Fahrenheit  has  obferved,  viz. 
that  the  heat  of  the  fame  boiling  water  is 
-always  regularly  greater,  by  how.  much  ; 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  greater 
which  pretfes  upon  its  fur  Free  rand  aga.n, 
that  the  fame-  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
climinilhes,  as  the  weight-  of  the  in  Cum-  * 
bent  atmolphere  grows  lets.  Hence,  in 
marking  the  degree  of  heat  in  boiling 
water,  it-  will  be  n-eceliary  to  note  the 
weight  of  the  atmolphere  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  barometer  ;  otherwife  no  cer¬ 
tain  meal  use  will  be  exprefled. 

S  f  t.  BOLES. 
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BOLES,  a  genus  of  earths,  moderately 
coherent,  ponderous,  foft,  and  not  ft  iff  and 
vifeid  ;  compofed  of  line  particles,  fmooth 
to  the  touch,  eafily  breaking  between  the 
fingers,  readily  diftufibie  in  water,  and 
freely  and  eafily  fubfiding  from  it.  Three 
kjinds  of  boles  are  ranked  among  medicinal 
earths,  Armenian,  red,  and  white.  That 
met  with  in  the  Ihops,  under  the  name  of 
Armenian,  is  not  the  produce  of  Armenia, 
or  any  of  the  oriental  countries  ;  but,  like 
the  others,  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  as 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  Saxonv,  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  France,  Norway,  &c.  The 
French  employ  chiefly  the  bole  of  Blois. 
We  need  nor  be  folicitous  about  the  parti¬ 
cular  place  where  any  of  the  boles  have 
been  dug,  provided  they  are  pure  and  of 
good  quality. 

BOLE  Armemcy  is  of  a  pale  colour,  be¬ 
tween  red  and  yellow,  fmooth  and  llippery 
to  the  touch,  fomewhat  glofly,  pure  from 
Land  or  any  perceptible  gritty  matter.  It 
readily  crumbles  betwixt  the  fingers,  and 
adheres  to  the  tongue.  Softened  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  forms  a  fmooth  pafte;  diluted  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  remains  for 
a.confiderable  time  fufpended. 

Bole  armenic,  like  molt  of  the  other  co¬ 
loured  earths,  contains  a  portion  of  ferru- 
gineous  matter,  to  which  its  colour  is  ow¬ 
ing,  and  which  may  be  feparated  by  the  j 
magnet,  after  the  bole  has  been  calcined 
■with  oil  or  other  inflammable  matters.  It 
Islikewife  impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid  ; 
and  hence,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  fea- 
falt,  it  extricates  the  acids  of  thole  falts  in 
the  fire. 

This  earth  is  employed  medicinally  as 
a  ftyptic,  both  internally  and  externally  : 
a -virtue  which  feems  to  proceed  from  its 
furrugineous  impregnation  :  to  the  anti- 
pelf  ilential  and  elexipharmic  qualities,  for 
winch  it  has  long  been  celebrated,  it  has 
no  pretence  ;  nor  have  the  abforbent  ones, 
which  fome  aferibe  to  it,  any  juft  founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  ‘prepared  or  purified  by  waffl¬ 
ing  it  over  with  water;  the  pure  bole  re¬ 
maining  fufpended  a  confiderable  time,  l'o 
as  to  be  poured  off  with  the  liquor,  whilft 
the  Tandy  or  other  grofFt-r  matter  remains 
behind  :  after  the  bole  ha?  fettled  from 
t^e  water,  it  is  moderately  dried  :  formed 
into  rolls  or  cakes,  and  afterwards  further 
exficc3ted  for  ufe.  Some  have  condemned 
this  method,  as-  depriving  the  bole  of  a 
certain  central  fait  :  but  this  earth  con¬ 
tains  nothing  that  water  is  capable  of  ex- 
tra<fting,  Bole  armenic,  treated  with  wa¬ 
ter,  remained  undiminilhed  in  weight  ; 
^nd  neither  the  bole  or  the  water  received 
any  fenfibk  alteration. 
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Red  BOLE.  The  common  fort  of  this 
earth  is  coarfer  than  the  Armenian,  and 
participates  more  largely  of  iron  ;  hence  it 
is  never  given  internally,  unlefs  to  cattle. 

White  BOLE  is  brought  to  us  ready 
wafhed  and  formed  into  large  rolls  or  cy- 
lindric  globes,  not  of  a  chalky  whitenefs, 
but  rather  of  an  aih -colour.  Formerly  it 
came  only  from  Tufcany,  or  the  iiland 
Elva:  at  prefent  it  is  fupplied  chiefly  from 
Norway,  the  iiland  Bornholm,  or  places 
nearer  home.  It  differs  from  the  two 
preceding  in  containing  no  manifeft  irony 
matter,  and  confequently  in  wanting  their 
aftringency.  It  has  been  recommended  as 
an  abforbent  ;  but  experiments  made  upon, 
it  with  acids,  fhew  that  it  little  deferves 
that  character,  any  more  than  the  other 
boles.  Some  have  a  method  of  recovering 
the  luftre  of  pearls,  efpecially  the  Scotch 
ones,  by  warming  them  a  little  over  the 
fire,  and  rubbing  them  with  powdered 
white  bole.  Newman’s  Chemijlry. 

*  BOLOGNA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
ftate  of  the  church,  and  capital  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  is  one 
of  the  ancienteft,  largeft,  and  fineft  cities 
in  Italy.  It  is  very  well  built,  and  the 
ilreets  from  one  end  to  the  other  have 
handfome  piazzas,  wherein  pafiengers  may 
walk  without  being  incommoded  by  the 
fun  or  rain.  It  is  about  fix  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  is  not  perfectly  round.  It 
is  furrounded  with  very  large  and  agree¬ 
able  plains,  (except  on  the  fouth  fide)  that 
produce  every  thing  that  is  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceffary  for  life.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Appenine,  which  is  on  the  fouth, 
and  has  twelve  gates.  The  river  Savona 
waftics  its  walls,  and  the  rivulet  Rheno 
runs  thro’  the  midft  of  it,  forming  ftreams 
therein.  The  tower,  called  Afinelli, 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is 
reckoned  the  higheft  in  Italy,  it  being  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  feet  in  height. 
Near  this  tower  is  the  church  of  St.  Petro- 
nius,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod 
ftately  in  Italy.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  beautiful  church  there  is  a  handfome 
edifice,  wherein  the  belles  lettres  are 
taught,  and  is  the  mod  celebrated  univer- 
fity  in  Italy,  efpecially  tor  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law.  The  cathedral  church  is 
well  worth  the  notice  of  foreigners,  as  well 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flrufturc,  as  for  the 
fine  paintings  and  rich  lfatutes  to  be  feen 
therein.  The  church  of  St,  Dominic  is 
one  of  the  mod  magnificent  in  Bologna, 
The  chapel  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  this 
faint  is  a  finilhed  work.  The  monaftery 
of  the  Dominicans  is  not  lefs  magnificent 
than  the  church*  where  one  hundred  and 

twenty 
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twenty  monks  live  in  a  fplenclid  manner.- 
The  library  and  the  cellar  are  vvoi’th  ob- 
fervation  ;  for  the  former  is  fall  of  books, 
arid  the  latter  of  exquifite  wines.  There 
are  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  lilk  mills  in 
this  city,  belides  which  it  carries  on  a 
trade  in  wax,  hemp,  flax,  haras,  faufages, 
walh-balls,  fnufi",  and  perfumes.  This 
city  is  twenty-three  miles  louth-weff  of 
Modena,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
north-by-weft  of  Rome.  Long.  xi.  30. 
E.  Lat.  44.  27.  N. 

BOLONIAN,  belonging  to  Bologna. 
Hence,  ,  1 

BOLONIAN  Stone,  is  a  fulplmreous 
kind  offtone,  about.the  bignefs  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  found  near  Bologna  ;  which,  when 
duly  prepared  by  calcination,  makes  a 
a  fpecies  of  phofphorus.  See  Phospho¬ 
rus. 

BOLSTERS,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of 
fmall  culhions,  fluffed  with  tarred  canvas, 
laid  between  the  collar,  or  lower  part  of 
the  main-ftay,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Item,  to  prevent  the  flay  from  being  fretted 
or  galled  by  rubbing  when  the  ihip  pitches 
at  Tea. 

BOLSTERS  of  a  Saddle,  thofe  parts  of 
a  great  faddle  which  are  raifed  upon  the 
bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  hold  the 
rider’s  thigh,  and  keep  them  in  a  right 
pofture. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron  faften- 
ing  fixed  to  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
generally  diftinguilhed  into  plate,  round, 
and  fpring  bolts. 

BOLTS,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral 
forts,  as  1.  Tranlum  bolts  that  go  between 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  to  flrengthen 
the  tranfums.  a.  Prife  bolts,  the  large 
knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage, 
which  keep  the  handfpike  from  Aiding, 
when  it  is  poizing- up  the  breech  of  a  piece. 
3.  Traverfe  bolts,  the  two  fhort  bolts  that, 
being  nut  one  in  each  end  ol  a  mortar  car- 
riage,  ferve  to  traverfe  her.  4.  Bracket 
bolts,  the  bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks 
of  a  mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  quoins 
keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  elevation.  And, 
5.  Bed  bolts,  the  four  bolts  that  faften  the 
brackets  or  a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

BOLT  cf  Canvas,  in  commerce,  the 
quantity  of  twenty-eight  ells. 

BOLT-ROPE,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope 
palling  round  the  Tail,  to  which  the  edges 
of  it  are  fewed  to  prevent  the  fail  from  tear¬ 
ing  :  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called  the  foot- 
rope,  the  lides  leeches,  and  if  the  fail  be 
oblong  or  fquare,  the  upper  part  is  called 
fcead-rope, 
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BOLTERS,  or  BOULTERS,  a  kind 
of  lieves  for  meal,  having  the  bottoms 
made  of  woollen,  hair,  or  wire, 

BOATING,  or  BOULTING,  the  aft 
of  feparating  the  flour  from  the  bran,  by 
means  of  a  bolter  . 

BOL  I ING-  V1ILL,  a  vcrfitile  engine 
for  lifting  with  more  eaCe  and  expedition. 
The  cloth  round  this  is  called  the  boulter. 

BOLUS,  an  extemporaneous  form  of  a 
medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker 
than  honey,  the  quantity  of  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  morlel  or  mouthful. 

BOlZAS,  a  fort  of  ticking  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft-Inclies. 

BOMB,  in  ■military  affairs,  a  large  Ihell 
ot  call  iron,  having  a  great  vent  to  receive 
the.  fufee,  which  is  made  of  wood.  If  no 
defect  is  found  in  the  globe,  its  cavity  is 
filled  with  whole  gun-powder ;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee 
or  wooden  tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated 
cone,  is  driven  thro’  the  aperture,  and 
fattened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick-lime, 
aihes,  brick  duff,1  with  fieel  filings,  worked 
together  in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or,  tff  four 
parts  of  pitch,  twoof  colophony,  one  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  one  of  wax  ;  the  powder  may 
not  be  bruifed.  This  tube  is  filled  with 
a  combuffible  matter,  made  of  two  ounce's 
q!'  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun¬ 
powder-dull,  well  rammed.  This  fufee, 
fet  on  fire,  burns  flowly,  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfl- 
ing  the  fhell  to  pieces  with  incredible  vio¬ 
lence  :  whence  the  ule  of  bombs  in  be- 
lieging  towns.  Care  mull;  betaken,  that 
the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned,  that  the  gun¬ 
powder  do  not  take  fire  before  the  fliell  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  fufee  is  frequently  wound 
round  with  a  wet  clammy  thread. 

BOMB-BATTERY.  See  Battrrv. 

BOMBARDIER,  one  employed  about 
a  mortar.  His  bufinefs  is  to  drive  the  fu¬ 
fee,  fix  the  Ihell,  load  and  fire  the  mor¬ 
tar,"  and  to  work  with  the  fire-workers  on 
all  forts  of  fire  works. 

BOMBARDING,  the  act  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  city  or  fortrefs,  by  throwing  bombs 
into  it,  to  ruin  or  fet  on  fire  the  houfes, 
magazines,  tec. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inffrument 
much  the  fame  as  tliebaffoon,  and  ufed  as 
a  bafs  to  the  hautboy. 

BOMBASINE,  ill  commerce,  a  kind 
of  filk-ftuff  manufactured  at  Milan,  and 
thence  fent  into  France  and  other  coua- 
•  tries. 

BOMBAST,  in  literary  matters,  a  high 

fliie. 
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ftvle  made  up  of  hard  words,  with  little  or 
no  meaning. 

*  BOMBAY,  an  iiland  on  the  weft 
eoaft  of  the  peninfula  on  this  ii tie  the 
Ganges,  in  Alia.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Portuguefe,  hut  was  given  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  of  Por¬ 
tugal  with  king  Charles  II.  and  now  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Eaft-India  company.  It  is 
chieftv  remarkable  for  its  fort  or-caftle, 
its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  fituation 
for  trade.  It  is  inhabited  by  feveral  nati¬ 
ons,  but  chiefly  Englifh,  Portugueie,  and 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  thou- 
fand.  The  prelident  of  the  Englilh  iadiory 
at  Surat  is  ufually  governor  of  this  iiland, 
who  lives  in  great  fplcndor,  and  is  very  no¬ 
bly  attended.  The  chief  town  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  wherein  all  religions  arc 
tolerated,  as  well  ns  in  the  reft  of  the  Bland. 
The  Indians  have  fmall  pagods,  which 
will  not  hold  above  nine  or  ten  people.  It 
rains  here  in  June  and  July  without  inter- 
miftfon  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  which  puts 
an  end  for  that  time  to’  navigation  and 
travelling  by  land  ;  after  this  they  become 
gradually  lefs  and  h  is  till  the  middle  of 
September,  and  then  intirclv  cealc  till  the 
return  of  the  feafbn  the  next  year  ;  and 
vet,  on  the  caft  of  the  peninfula,  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  from  April  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  weather  is  fair.  The  frees  arc 
green  all  the  vear.  However,  thefe  rains 
arc  very  nfei'nl  for  the  produdltpn  ot  rice  : 
for,  onlefs  the  ground  is  flat,  and  well 
leaked  with  water,  there  can  be  no  hopes 
of  a  crop.  There  are  a  great  many  veno¬ 
mous  creatures  in  this  island,  among  which 
the  fpiders  arc  very  large.  Bombay  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Surat. 
Long.  7 ;.  h.E.  Eat.  19.0.  N. 

BOMB  ITS,  in  medicine,  a  refounding 
and  ringing  noife  in  the  ear,  accounted  by 
M'pjrocrates  a  mortal  fymptom  in  acute 
ctifeafes.  ’’ 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  natural  hi  ft  ary,  the 
name  of  the  comrno  1  humble-bee. 

BOMB  YLOPH  AGES,  in  the  hiftorv 
of  infects,  humbl  .-bee-eater,  the  name  of 
a  fly  of  the  tipula  kind,  which  is  larger 
and  ftronger  than  the  common  kinds  ,  and 
loving  honev,  without  knowing  how  to 
extract  it  from  the  flower,  rt  feizes  on  the 
humble-bees,  and  deftrovs  them,  in  order 
To  get  tbc  bag  of  hoimv  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  mountainous 
places. 

'  BONA  DEA,  tla e  Good  Goddefs,  in 
heathen  rn ethology,  one  of  the  names  of 
Gybelh.  Others  fay,  ihe  was  a  Roman 
lady,  the  wife  of  Faunus,  famous  lor  her 
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chaftity,  and  after  her  death  was  defiled. 
She  was  worlhipped  at  Rome,  and  her  la- 
crifices  were  performed  only  by  matrons, 
and  in  f>  fecret  manner,  that  it  was  no 
lefs  than  death  for  any  man  to  be  prefent 
at  theaffemblv. 

BONA-FIDES,  or  BONA  FIDE, 
among  lawyers,  fignifies  fuch  a  thing  wa3 
done  really  without  either  fraud  or  deceit. 
A  man  is  laid  to  poffefs  any  thing  bona- 
fide,  who  is  ignorant  of  that  thing's  being 
the  property  of  another  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  faid  to  poffefs  a  thing  mala- fide  y  who 
is  confcious  of  its  being  the  property  of 
another. 

BONA-NOTABILIA,  fuch  goods  as 
a  perfon  dying  has  in  another  cliocelethan 
that  wherein  he  dies,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds  at  leaft  :  in  which 
cafe,  the  will  of  the  deceafed  mull  he 
proved,  or  admin  ill  ration  granted  in  the 
court  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  province, 
unlefs  by  compofition,  or  cuftom,  any 
diocefes  are  authoriled  to  doit,  when  rated 
at  a  greater  fum. 

BON  ANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
aifo  called  mufa.  See  Musa. 

BONASUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of 
wild  ox,  very  thick  and  bulky,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  mane  like  a  horle.  It  is  a 
very  unwlcldly  animal,  being  larger  than 
our  bull  ;  th?  horns  are  but  Ihort,  and  lo 
turned  as  to  be  unfit  for  wounding:  the 
noflrils  are  wide,  and  the  ears  long  and 
broad,  i  he  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  deep 
tawny  ;  only  the  forehead  and  the  breaft 
are  white,  and  the  mane  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 
When  purfued,  it  does  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend  ilfelf  with  its  horns,  but  kicks,  and 
difeharges  its  dung  to  a  efteat  diftance 
again  ft  the  purfuers. 

BOND,  a  deed,  by  which  a  perfon  ob¬ 
liges  himfelf  to  perform  certain  acfls  :  fuch 
as  to  pav  a  certain  lum,  or  to  anlwcr  for 
another,  or  to  ferve  an  apprenticellxip  with 
a  mailer.  In  England,  a  bond  is  a  deed  or 
obligatory  inllrument  in  writing,  where¬ 
by  a  perfon  binds  himfelf  to  another,  to 
pay  a  turn  of  money,  or  to  do  fome  other 
adi,  as  to  ftand  to  an  award,  perform  a 
will,  tkc.  It  contains  an  obligation, 
with  a  penalty  annexed,  and  a  conditpon 
which  exprefsly  mentions  what  money  is- 
to  he  paid,  or  what  other  things  are  to  be 
performed,  and  tlw  limited  time  for  the 
performance  thereof,  for  w'hich  the  obit-, 
gjation  is  peremptorily  binding. 

BONE,  in  anatomy,  a  hard,  brittle, 
iufenfible  part  of  the  body,  affording* form 
and  fuj'port  to  the  whole  machine. 

Eminences 
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Eminences  of  *  BONE.  We  underftand 
by  theft?  all  forts  of  filings,  prolongations 
or  productions  obfcrvable  on  its  furface. 
Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  fir  It,  the 
filings  are  continuous  with  the  reft  of  the 
bone,  and  make  one  piece  with  it ;  in  the 
other,  they  areas  it  were  contiguous  only, 
appearing  to  be  parts  added  to,  or  united 
with,  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  filings  of  the  firft  kind  ar«  termed 
apophyfes,  from  a  Greek  word,  lignifying 
an  excrelcence ;  becaufe  they  grow  or 
Ihoot  out  immediately  from  the  bone  itfelf ; 
fuch  are  the  lharp  eminences  of  the  lower 
jaw,  kc. 

The  others  are  named  epiphytes,  or  ap¬ 
pendices,  becaufe  they  appear  to  be  parts 
added  to  the  reft  of  the  bone,  and  ftill 
diftinguilhed  from  it  by  the  intervention  of 
another  fofter  fubftance  called  a  cartilage. 

External  Cavities  of  a  BONE. — De- 
preliions  perceivable  in  the  outfides  ot 
bones.  Thefe  are  in  great  numbers  ; 
very  different  from  one  another,  and  they 
are  called  by  different  names. 

Thev  may  however  be  diftinguilhed 
into  two  general  kinds  ;  thofe  which  re¬ 
ceive  loft  parts,  as  the  cavities  which 
contain  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  marrow, 
&c.  and  thofe  which  receive  hard  parts  ; 
that  is,  where  the  cavity  of  one  bone 
contains  the  eminence  ot  another. 

Subfiance  of  BONES.— The  fubftance 
of  bones  is. found  on  examination  to  be 
a  texture  of  folid  fibres  differently  dif- 
pofed,  according  to  the  particular  con¬ 
formation  cf  each  bone.  1  befe  bony 
fibres  are  ealily  diftinguilhed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ribs,  where  they  may  be  lc- 
parated  much  after  the  fame  manner  as 
we  do  thofe  of  whale -bone  or  horn.  \\  e 
may  likewife  difeover  them  by  the  fiflures 
in  bones,  which  have  been  long  eapofed 
to  the  fun  or  air,  or  any  otherwife  dried. 

The  fubftance  of  bones  is  partly  com- 
paCl  or  folid,  partly  celiulous  or  fpongy, 
and  partly  reticular. 

The  folid  part  lies  chiefly  towards  the 
ou tilde  of  bones,  the  celiulous  part  toward 
the  in  fide.  The  firft  is  mod  confiderable 
in  the  large  hollow  bones,  the  other  in 
thofe  which  have  no  remarkable  cavities. 

The  folid  part  is  formed  by  laminae, 
difpofed  in  different  ftrata.  The  fpongy 
part  confifts  c.hicflv  of  the  plates  and  fi¬ 
laments  variouily  interwoven  :  tiie  fila¬ 
ments  alone  form  the  reticular  texture 
principally  obfcrvable  in  the  long  hollow 
born  s. 

Internal  Cavities  cf  BONES—  Befides 
the  cavities  which  appear  in  examining 
thr  external  conformation  of  bones-,  there 
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]  are  others  obfcrvable  in  examining  their 
•  internal  ftru&ure  :  which  mav  all  be  re¬ 
duced  to  tliree  kinds,  very  different  from 
one  another. 

The  firft  kind  comprehends  the  large 
internal  cavities  found  chiefiv  in  the 
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middle  of  the  long  bones,  which  are  nearly 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  fuch  as  the  os 
humeri,  ulna,  radius,  os  femoris,  tibia, 
fibula,  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  me- 
tataffus,  fingers  and  toes.  In  tliele  the 
cavities  are  proportionable  to  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  the  bones. 

The  fecond  kind  of  internal  cavities 
conlifts  of  the  cells  and  intervals  in  the 
celiulous  portion  of  bones. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  large,  fmall,  fingle, 
double,  or  more  compounded,  and  of  thole 
lail  fome  contain  feveral  Imall  ones  with¬ 
in  them.  Others  are  round,  fiat,  oblong, 
tubular,  oval,  angular,  fquare,  irregular. 
Sec.  and  of  thcle  the  oblong  and  tubular 
lie  in  directions  nearly  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  bone.  Almoft  all  thefe 
cells  communicate  with  one  another  In 
different  manners. 

The  third  fort  of  internal  cavities  com¬ 
prehends  the  ducts  and  pores  found  in  the 
fubftance  of  bones.  IV in  few's  Anatomy. 

BONIS  NON  AMOVENDIS,  in  law, 
a  writ  direCted  to  the  Iheriffs  of  London, 
Sec.  charging  them,  that  a  perfon  againft 
whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  profe- 
cuting  a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fullered  to 
remove  his  goods  until  the  error  is  de¬ 
termined. 

BONITO,  a  beautiful  fifh,  of  the 
tunnv  kind,  and  called  by  lome  curvata 
pinima.  It  is  a  large  lea  filh,  with  a 
long,  broad,  and  thick  body  :  its  eyes 
are  large,  as  alfo  its  gills  ;  and  the 
oreater  part  of  its  body  is  tree  trom  lcnlcs. 

*  BONNER  (EDMUND)  biihop  of 
London,  was  born  at  Henley,  in  YVor- 
cefterlhire,  and  was  the  foil  ol  a  j»oor  mark 
of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  tty: 
univerlity  of  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  ci¬ 
vil  and  canon  law;  but  was  left  diftin¬ 
guilhed  bv  bis  learning  than  by  his  dexte¬ 
rity  and  fk.il !  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  for  this  he  was  taken  notice  ot  by  car¬ 
dinal  YVolfi-v,  who  made  him  his  ctrtnmif- 
fary  for  the  faculties.  After  the  cardinal  s 
death,  Ire  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  good 
graces  of  king  Henry  \  III-  and  became 
one  of  his  chaplains,  a  favourer  of  the 
Lutherans,  a  promoter  of  that  king’s  di¬ 
vorce  from  queen  Catharine  of  Spain,  anti 
of  all  his  proceedings  in  abrogating  the 
pope’s  fupremaev.  He  infinuated  himlelf 
into  the  tavOur  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  fe- 
cretarv  of  ft  ate.  bv  v,  hole'  recommendation 
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lie  was  employed  as  ambafiador  at  feveral 
courts,  and  particularly  in  J533j  v'  as  lent 
to  pope  Clement  VII.  then  at  Marie  i  lies, 
upon  the  '  excommunication  decreed  at 
Rome  againft  king  Henry  Yllt.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  divorce  5  and  to  dclivei  th„t 
Icing  s  appeal  to  the  next  general  council 
lawfully  called.  He  was  alio  employed  in 
embaffies  to  the  emperor  and  the  kings 
Denmark  and  France  ;  and  in  (538,  while 
Jie  was  ■  embaiiador  m  ike  lull  mentioned 
kingdom,  was  nominated  to  the  biihopric 
of  Hereford;  but  before  his  confecration 
was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  London,  in 
7539.  During  that  reign  he  appeared 
zealous  in  promoting  the  Reformation  in 
this  kingdom,  though  there  is  great  lva- 
fon  to  fuipeft  that  he  added  ail  this  whi.e 
againft  his  confcience,  and  was  a  thorough 
j>a p  1  it  in  his  heart  ;  tor  loon  altei  the  ac- 
cellion  of  Edward  \  I.  he  iciupled  to  le- 
iiounce  the  authority  of  the  biinop  of 
Rome,  for  which  he  was  committed  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  Fleet  ;  hue  was  loon  after  re¬ 
leafed  on  his  recanting  his  proteltution. 
He  now  outwardly  complied  with  the  me¬ 
thods  taken  to  advance  the  Reformation  ; 
though  he  privately  ufed  ali  poflible  means 
to  obllruct  it.  However,  being  afterwards 
charged  with  neglecting  the  ooicrvance  of 
the  king’s  injunctions,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Marlhalfea,  and  deprived  of  his  bi¬ 
shopric  ;  but  he  foon  moft  fevere.ly  revenged 
lumlelf  on  his  enemies  ;  for  after  the  ac- 
ceifion  of  queen  Mary  he  was  rellorcd  to 
his  hilliopric,  and  made  vicegerent  and 
president  of  the  convocation  ;  he  then  vi- 
lited  his  dioccfe  111  order  to  root  up  ali  the 
feeds  of  the  Reformation,  and  fet  up  the 
mat's  again  at  St.  Paul’s  before  the  act  tor 
reftoring  it  was  palled.  He  was  in  the 
commifiion  for  turning  out  fome  oi  the  re¬ 
formed  bilhops,  and  being  known  to  be  of 
a  fierce  and  cruel  difpofition,  bilhop  Gar¬ 
diner,  in  1555,  left  wholly  to  him  the 
condemning  and  burning  of  heretics, 
when,  during  that  and  the  three  Following 
years,  he  moft  inhumanly  committed  to 
the  ilames,  and  otherwife  deftroyed,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  innocent  perfons,  for  reluling  to 
embrace  the  gvofs  errors  ot  popery.  How¬ 
ever,  at  queen  Elizabeth’s  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  lie  had  the  confidence  to  go  and 
meet  her  at  Highgate,  with  the  reft  of  the 
bilhops  ;  but  the  looked  on  him  as  fo  much 
defiled  with  blood,  that  the  could  not  fhew 
him  any  mark  of  her  favour  ;  however,  he 
remained  for  fome  months  unmolefted ; 
but  being  called  before,  the  privy-council, 
on  the  3.0th  of  May  1559,  and  refilling  to 
Jake  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy. 
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he  was  a  fccond  time  deprived  of  his  bi*» 
ihopric,  and  lent  to  the  Marlhalfea,  where 
lie  lived  feveral  years,  and  died  there  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1 5 (>9. 

BONNET,  in  naval  ailairs,  an  addi¬ 
tional  part  to  be  laced  to  the  bottom  of  a 
fail  in  light  winds,  arid  taken  off  again 
in  itormy  weather.  They  are  ufed  only 
in  final!  velfels; 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  a  fmall 
work,  confifting  of  two  faces,  having 
only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  palila- 
docs,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance  s 
it  is  generally  railed  before  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  counterlcarp,  and  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  covered-way,  by  a 
trench  cut  through  the  glacis,  and  pali- 
fadoes  on  each  fide. 

BONNET  A’PRETRE,  or  P>  left's 
BONNET,  in  fortification,  an  out-work, 
having  at  the  head  three  faliant  angles, 
and  two  inwards.  It  differs  from  the 
double  tenaille  only  in  this,  that  the  fides, 
inftead  of  being  parallel  are  like  the 
queue  d’aronde,  or  fwa  How’s  tail  ;  that 
is  narrowing  or  drawing  elefe  at  the 
gorge,  and  opening  at  the  head. 

BONNY,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given 
bv  our  miners  to  a  bed  of  ore  found  in 
many  places  in  hills,  of  five  or  fix  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  and  two  or  fome, what  lei's 
than  that,  in  thicknefs,  in  the  largeft 
fort  ;  but  there  are  fmaller,  to  thofe  of 
a  foot  Ion T h •  v  differ  from  the  fquats 
only  in  being  round  beds  of  ore,  whereas 
the  fquats  are  flat.  See  Sq_uaT. 

BONUS  EVENTUS,  in  heathen 
mvthology,  one  of  the  Dii  Confentcs, 
wl\ofc  ftatue  had  a  patera  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  an  ear  of  corn.  This  was 
one  of  the  emblematical  deities  to  whom 
the  Romans  addrefied  their  petitions  for 
fuccefs  in  their  undertakings.  IT;s  ftatue 
was  placed  in  the  capitol,  together  with 
his  wife  or  filler  Bona  P'ortuna  or  Good 
Fortune. 

BONZES,  Indian  priefts,  who,  to 
difliuguifh  thernfelves  from  the  laity, 
wear  a  chaplet  round  their  necks,  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  hundred  beads,  and  carry  a  ftaff, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wooden  bird  ; 
they  live  upon  the  alms  of  the  people,  and 
yet  are  very  charitably  dilpofed,  main¬ 
taining  feveral  orphans  and  widows  out  of 
their  own  collections.  The  Tonquinefe 
have  a  pagod,  or  temple,  in  each  town, 
and  every  pagod  has  at  lea  ft  two  bonzes  be¬ 
longing  to  it;  fome  have  thirty  or  forty. 
The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the 
Fob  ills,  or  left  of  Fohi  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
their  eftabiilhcd  tenets,  that  there  are  re¬ 
wards 
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wards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and  pu- 
nifhments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other 
world  ;  and  that  there  are  various  man- 
lions,  in  which  the  fouls  of  men  will  re- 
lide,  according  to  then  different  degrees  of 
merit. 

BOOBY,  a  bird  of  prey,  nearly  allied 
to  the  goofe-kind,  common  about  Jamaica. 

BOOK,  Liber,  the  compofition  of  a  man 
of  wit  or  learning,  to  communicate  fome- 
what  he  has  invented,  experienced,  or  col¬ 
lected,  to  the  public,  and  thence  to  pofte- 
rity  ;  being  alfo  of  a  competent  length  to 
make  a  volume.  In  this  fenfe,  a  book  is 
diltinguifhed  from  a  pamphlet,  by  its 
greater  length  ;  and  from  a  tome,  or  vo¬ 
lume,  by  its  containing  the  whole  writ¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  ancients,  a  book 
differed  from  2n  epillle,  not  only  in  bulk, 
but  in  that  the  latter  was  folded,  and  the 
former  rolled  up  ;  not  but  that  there  are 
divers  ancient  books  now  extant,  under  the 
names  of  epi Hies. 

Origin  of  BOOKS.  We  have  nothing 
that  is  clear  on  that  fubjeft.  The  books 
ef  Mofes  are  doubtleis  the  oldeft  books 
now  extant ;  but  there  were  books  before 
thofe  of  Mofes,  iince  he  cites  feveral.  Of 
profane  books,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Ho¬ 
mer’s  poems,  which  were  fo  even  in  the 
time  of  Sixtus  Empiricus  ;  though  we  find 
mention  in  Greek  writers  of  feveral  others 
prior  to  Homer,  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Daphne,  Horns,  Linus,  Mulxus,  Pala- 
medes,  Zoroatter,  2cc.  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  there  is  not  the  leaff  fragment 
remaining ;  and  the  remaining  pieces, 
which  go  under  their  names,  are  generally 
held,  by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofititious. 
Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  oldell  books  were  in  verfe,  which  was 
prior  to  profe.  Herodotus’s  hiftory  is  the 
oldeft  book  extant  of  the  profaic  kind. 

Materials  of  BOOKS.  Books  were  firft 
written  on  ftones,  witnefs  the  Decalogue 
given  to  Mofes :  then  on  the  parts  of 
plants,  as  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree 
the  rind  and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilla, 
or  phillyrea,  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
By  degrees  wax,  then  leather,  were  intro-, 
duced,  efpecially  the  Ikins  of  goats  and 
iheep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was 
prepared  :  then  lead  came  into  ule  ;  alio 
linen,  filk,  horn,  and  laftly,  paper  itlelf. 

Form  of  BOOKS.  The  firft  hooks 
were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  tables  :  hut 
as  flexible  matter  came  to  he  wrote  on, 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  make 
their  hooks  in  the  form  of  rolls:  they 
.were  compofed  of  feveral  lheets,  fattened 
to  each  other,  $»d  rolled  upon  a  ftick,  or 
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umbilicus;  the  whole  making  a  kindtff 
colump),  or  cylinder,  which  was  to  be 
managed  by  the  umbilicus  as  a  handle,  it 
being  reputed  a  crime  to  take  hold  of  the 
roll  itlelf" :  the  outlide  of  the  volume  was 
called  from  ;  the  ends  of  the  umbilicus, 
cornua,  horns,  which  v  ere  ul'ually  carved, 
and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even 
gold  and  precious  flones  :  the  title,  fylla- 
bos,  was  ttruck  on  the  outfide  ;  the  whole 
volume,  when  extended,  might  make  a 
yard  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  The 
form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the 
fquare,  compofed  of  feparate  leaves ;  which 
was  alfo  known,  though  little  ufed,  by 
the  ancients.  To  the  form  of  books  be¬ 
longs  alfo  the  internal  ceconomy,  as  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  let¬ 
ters  into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins 
and  other  appurtenants.  This  has  under¬ 
gone  many  varieties  ;  at  firft  the  letters 
were  only  divided  into  lines,  then  into  fe¬ 
parate  words,  which,  by  decrees,  were 
noted  with  accents,  and  diftributed,  hJ 
points  and  flops,  into  periods,  paragraphs, 
chapters,  and  other  divifions.  In  fome 
countries,  as  among  the  Orientals,  th* 
lines  befan  from  the  richt,  and  ran  to- 
wards  the  left ;  in  others,  as  the  northern 
and  weftern  nations,  from  left  to  right  ; 
others,  as  the  Greeks,  followed  both  di- 
reftions,  alternately  going  in  the  one,  and 
returning  in  the  other,  called  bovfropbe - 
den  :  in  moft  countr.es  the  lines  run  from 
one  fide  to  the  other  :  in  fome,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 
Again,  in  fome  the  page  is  entire  and 
uniform  ;  in  others,  divided  into  columns  ; 
in  others,  diftinguiihed  into  text  arid 
notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the  bottom  ; 
ufually  it  is  furnilhed  with  fignatures, 
and  catch-words  ;  fometimes  alfo  with  a 
regifter,  to  difeover  whether  the  book  is 
complete.  To  thefe  are  added  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  fummaries,  or  fide-notes,  theem- 
belliihments  of  red,  gold,  or  initial  letters, 
head-pieces,  tail-pieces,  effigies,  fchemes, 
maps,  and  the  like.  The  end  of  the  hook, 
now  denoted  by  Finis,  was  anciently 
marked  with  this  character  <;,  called 
cornis. 

BOOK-BINDING,  the  art  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  fattening  together  the  iheets  of  a 
book,  and  covering  it  with  a  back.  The 
ancient  art  of  binding  hooks,  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  great  difficulties  ;  for  the 
leaves  were  only  glued  together,  and  rolled 
on  round  pieces  or  cylinders  of  wood, 
which  manner  of  book -binding,  whofe  in¬ 
vention  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  was 
continued  till  long  after  the  age  of  Auguf- 
T  t  ius* 
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tns,  and  is  flill  retained  by  the  Jewifii 
fynagogues,  where  they  continue  to  write 
the  books  of  the  law  on  vellums  lowed  to¬ 
gether,  making,  as  it  were,  only  one 
long  page,  with  two  rollers,  having  claims 
of  gold  or  lilvcr  at  their  extremities,  the 
whole  book  being  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
/ilk,  which  ferves  as  a  cover  to  it.  But, 
as  this  manner  of  binding  boqks  is  at¬ 
tended  with  many  inconveniencies,  one 
of  the  Attali,  kings  of  Pergamus,  invented 
the  form  now  in  ufe,  of  fquare  binding, 
or  of  l'ewing  feveral  quires,  one  over  ano¬ 
ther,  as  mote  commodious  to  the  reader, 
who  cau  open  and  Unit  his  book  in  an  in- 
ft: ant,  without  the  leal!  difficulty,  and 
without  the  leaves  being  expofed  to  wear 
out  fo  foon  as  when  rolled  up,  efpecially 
of  books  written  or  printed  on  paper. 

The  leaves  are  firft  folded  with  a  thin 
piece  of  ivory  called  a  folding-flick,  and 
laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
lignatures  ;  then  beaten  on  a  ltone  with 
a  hammer  to  make  them  fmooth  and 
open  well,  and  afterwards  prefled.  They 
are  then  iewed  upon  bands,  which  are 
pieces  of  cord  or  packthread,  fix  bands 
to  a  folio  book,  five  to  a  quarto,  &c.  which 
is  done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the 
middle  of  each  Iheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn 
round  each  band,  beginning  with  the  firft, 
and  proceeding  to  the  lalf.  After  this  the 
books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened  and 
feraped  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafte- 
boards  ;  the  back  is  turned  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs  between 
two  boards,  called  backing  boards,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  groove  for  fixing  the  paffe- 
boards  ;  which  being  applied,  holes  are 
made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which 
is  preffed  a  third  time  :  then  the  book  is 
put  at  lalt  to  the  cutting-prefs,  betwixt 
two  boards,  the  one  lying  even  with  the 
prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon  ;  the  other 
above  it,  for  the  knife  to  cut  again fl ;  af¬ 
ter  which  the  pafle-boards  are  fquared  with 
a  pair  of  lhears.  The  next  operation  is 
fpr inkling  the  leaves  of  the  book,  which 
is  done  by  dipping  a  bruih  made  of  hogs 
brillles  into  Vermillion  and  fiap-green, 
bolding  the  bruih  in  one  hand,  and  fpread- 
ing  the  hair  with  the  other;  by  which 
motion  ihe  edges  of  the  leaves  arc  fprinkled 
in  a  regular  manner,  without  any  fpots 
being  bigger  than  the  others,  at  leall  fo 
far  as  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye. 

Then  remain  the  covers,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  either  of  calf-fkin,  or  Iheep-fkin. 
The  bell  binding  at  prefent  is  in  calf. 
The.  calf  or  Iheep-fkin  being  moiftened  in 
water,  is  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  hook 
with  a  knife,  theii  Smeared  over  with 
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pa  fie,  and  afterwards  fl  retched  over  tl\e 
pafre-board  on  the  outlide,  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  within-lide,  after  haviog 
firlt  taken  off  the  four  angles,  aud  in¬ 
dented  and  plated  it  at  the  head  band  ; 
which  done,  the  book  is  corded  or  bound 
firmly  between  two  bands,  with  a  kind  of 
whip-cord,  to  make  the  cover  Itick  the 
llrongur  to  the  pafte-board  and  the  back, 
as  alio  to  form  the  bands  or  nerves  more 
accurately  ;  then  let  to  dry,  and,  when 
dry,  uncorded,  and  the  leaves  at  each  end 
opened.  Afterwards,  the  book  is  waihed 
over  with  a  little  pafle  and  water,  and 
then  fprinkled  fine  with  a  bruih,  by  link¬ 
ing  it  either  again!!  the  hand,  or  a  flick, 
unlefs  it  ihould  be  marbled  ;  for  then  the 
lpots  are  to  be  made  larger,  by  mixing  the 
ink  with  vitriol.  Then  the  cover  is  glazed 
twice,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
as  painters  do  their  pictures,  when  they 
are  finilhed,  and  at  laft  polilhed  with  a  po- 
liihing  iron  palled  hot  over  the  glazed  co¬ 
ver.  Thus  the  binding  of  a  book,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  is  finilhed,  unlefs  it  Ihould 
be  lettered  ;  for  then  a  piece  of  red  Mo¬ 
rocco  is  palled  on  the  back,  between  the 
firfl  and  fecond  bands,  to  receive  the  title 
in  gold  letters,  and  fometim.es  a  fecond 
betwixt  the  next  bands  underneath,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  number  of  thevolume.  In  France, 
they  feldom  bind  any  book  without  both, 
if  the  work  confifts  of  feveral  volumes. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  commonly  called 
merchants  accounts,  the  method  of  record¬ 
ing  the  dealings  and  tranladlions  of  bull  — 
nels  in  fuch  an  exadf  and  accurate  man¬ 
ner,  that  the-  books  of  a  merchant,  fac¬ 
tor,  agent,  kc.  may  at  all  times  fhew  the 
juft  and  true  llate  of  all  and  every  diftindt 
part  of  his  trading  concert*.  In  keeping 
mercantile  accounts  by  the  method  of 
double  entry,  three  principal'books  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary ;  the  Wafte-book,  the 
Journal,  and  the  Ledger.  Befides  thefe, 
leveral  other  auxiliary  books  are  generally 
ufed  in  the  countin g-houle  ;  but  thefe  are 
more  or  lets  in  number,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  and  he  is  always  rec¬ 
koned  the  belt  accountant  who  makes  ufe 
of  the  feweft  fubfidiary  books.. 

The  Wafte-book  is  a  complete  memo¬ 
rial  of  all  the  transactions  of  bufinefs,  re¬ 
corded  promilcuoully  in  the  regular  order 
of  time  as  they  happened,  and  according 
to  their  proper  debtors  and  creditors.  This, 
beinr  the  firft  and  moil  eifenrial  book, 
cannot  be  kept  with  too  much  accuracy 
and  regularity,  becaufe  it  is  always  re¬ 
garded  as  the  principal  voucher  in  all  dis¬ 
putes  relating, to  trade. 

This 
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This  book  opens  with  an  inventory  of 
a  merchant’s  ready  money  and  effects,  the 
debts  due  to  him,  and  what  he  owes  to 
others;  then  follows  a  minute  and  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  every  tranfaclion  of  his 
commerce,  with  all  the  neceffary  circum- 
ltances  of  date,  turns,  conditions,  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  price,  and  every  other  par¬ 
ticular  that  may  help  to  render  the  entries 
fatisfaftory  and  intelligible  both  to  the 
prefent  and  all  fucceeding  book-keepers. 

The  Wafte-book,  commonly  given  in 
books  of  merchants  accounts,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  form  of  that  book  in  real 
bufinefs,  being  only  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  tranfachons  of  each  particular  day  by 
way  of  memorandum,  from  whence  the 
learner  is  to  make  out  the  Journal  and 
Ledger  entries. 

The  Journal,  by  way  of  preparatory  to 
the  Ledger,  contains  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Wafte-book  entries,  in  the  fame  form 
and  order  of  time,  with  only  this  diffet- 
ence,  that  the  grofs,  tare,  and  nett,  of 
each  particular  cafk,  bag,  box,  or  other 
package,  are  expreffed  in  full  in  the 
Wafte-book;  whereas  the  nett,  weight, 
and  price,  are  fufficient  to  be  mentioned  in 
a  Journal  poft. 

The  Ledger  is  the  principal  book  of  ac¬ 
counts,  wherein  the  feveral  articles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fame  fubjedt,  are  collected 
together,  and  ranged  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  on  the  oppolire  tides  of 
their  refpective  accounts.  When  this 
book  is  dulv  polled,  the  various  tranfac- 
tions  and  dealings  of  a  merchant,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  men,  money,  and  merchandife, 
are  to  regulated  and  difpofed  under  their 
proper  heads,  that  they  afford  a  compre- 
henfive  view  of  .all  his  negotiations  ;  from 
which  a  complete  balance  of  his  traffic  be¬ 
ing  made,  he  may  at  any  time  fee  the 
true  ftate  of  each  branch  of  his  bufinefs, 
and  know  the  amount  of  his  prefent  itock, 
or  what  he  is  worth  at  that  time. 

The  ufe  of  the  three  principal  books 
being  deferibed,  we  fhall  nefct  proceed  to 
the  examination  and  ufe  of  the  terms  Debtor 
and  Creditor. 

As  all  tranfadlions  in  trade  are  mutual 
between  perfon  and  perfon,  the  *rocords  of 
commerce  muftconfiftol  tvvooppofire  parts, 
in  order  to  be  duly  charged  or  debited  on 
one  fide,  and  dil'charged  or  credited  on  the 
other,  as  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the  events 
may  require.  —And  as  in  all  our  dealings 
one  man  becomes  indebted,  or  Dr.  to  ano¬ 
ther,  tor  the  value  owing,  and  the  other 
gives  him  credit,  or  is  his  Cr.  for  the  fame 
funp-due  :  fo  in  trade,  if  all  account*,  of 
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money,  merrliandife,  anddefigns,  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  accountable  for  their  refpedfive 
values,  they  muft  alfb  be  charged  as  in¬ 
debted,  or  Drs.  for  the  feveral  fums  <x- 
peiuled  upon  them,  and  be  di  (charged  or 
credited  for.  whatever  they  repay  or  produce 
in  return  by  fale,  See. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  as  all  accounts 
confrft  pf  two  oppofite  parts,  the  Dr.  fide 
on  the  left  hand  page  cf  the  Ledger,  and 
Cr.  on  the  right,  the  terms  Dr.  and  Cr.  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  the  relation  between  the  two 
pans  of  each  tranfaffion,  and  ihew  to  wh’ch. 
fide  of  then*  refpeftive  accounts  in  the 
Ledger  they  are  to  be  carried. 

The  nature  and  ufe  of  the  terms  Dr. 
and  Cr.  being  premifed,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  to  point  out  w  hat  is  contained  on  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  of  each  account. 

All  the  tranfadhons  of  trade  mav  be  re¬ 
duced  to  thefe  three  branches.  Firft,  Pro¬ 
per  Trade,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant  himfelf  at  home,  with  the  aftififtance 
of  his  fadiors  abroad.  Secondly,  Fadforage. 
or  the  bufinefs  he  manages  for  another 
on  commiffion.  Thirdyl,  Partnerlhip,  or 
Company  Accounts,  which  are  carried 
on  either  by  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  in  ¬ 
different  perfon,  as  agent  or  truflee,  in 
the  name  and  for  the  joint  account  of  ail 
the  partners  concerned. 

Let  the  bufinefs  of  a  merchant  be  ever 
fo  extenfive,  all  the  diftindf  fpecies  of  ac¬ 
counts  that  can  poffibly  happen,  are  redu¬ 
cible  to  thele  four :  Calh,  Merchandife, 
perfonal  Accounts,  and  Defigns. 

The  Caffi  account  contains,  on  the 
Dr.  fide,  the  ready  money  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  had  in  hand  when  the  account  was 
opened,  and  all  he  has  received  fince. 
The  Cr.  thews  what  has  been  given  out  in 
payments.  And  the  difference  between 
the  fides  always  falls  on  the  Dr.  fide,  a- 
greeable  to  the  account  of  cafh  in  hand  ; 
the  Cr.  fide  never  can  be  the  heavieft,  be- 
caufe  no  one  can  pay  away  more  than  he 
had. 

The  account  of  goods,  containing  the 
prime  coft  and  charges,  make  the  Dr.  fide  : 
the  quantity  and  value  fold  or  dilpofed  of, 
go  to  the  Cr.  fide  :  the  difference  between 
the  fides  fhews  the  quantity  of  goods  on 
hand,  and  the  gain  or  lots  by  what  was, 
delivered  out. 

In  felling  goods  on  commiffion  for  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Cr.  fide  of  the  account  of  fales  is 
the  fame  with  other  accounts  of  your 
own  goods  ;  but  the  Dr.  fide  contains  only 
the  freight,  commiffiori,  and  other  char¬ 
ges,  without  any  mention  of  prime  cots 
or  value  ;  becaule  they  are  i*pt  your  own, 
X  t  2  property  ; 
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property  ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
Ci\  fide,  or  grofs  fales,  and  the  charges 
and  commifiion  on  the  fales,  is  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  fales,  and  Ihews  what  is 
due  from  you  to  your  employer,  when 
you  have  received  all  the  value  arifing 
from  the  fale  of  his  goods. 

In  all  accounts  of  merchandife,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  quantities,  and  prices,  Ihould 
always  be  diftinguifhed  by  inner  columns 
in-  the  Ledger,  from  which  a  merchant 
may  at  any  time  fee  the  quantity,  weight, 
tec.  of  what  goods  he  has  on  hand,  and 
'kn-ow  the  ffrength  of  his  warehoulc,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  examining  the  contents. 

The  prime  col!  or  valuation,  with  all 
incidental  charges  of  repairs,  inlurance, 
of’ other  expenses  laid  out  upon  them,  go 
to  the  Dr.  lines  of  the  accounts  of  iliips, 
houfes,  and  other  poffelfions  ;  the  Cr. 
fide  contains  the  freight,  rent,  or  other 
profits  arifing  from  them,  while  in  pol- 
fefiion,  and  the  amount  of  tales  when  they 
v-Xi  d.f poled  of;  from  which  the  true  Hate 
of  all  fuch  accounts  may  be  ealily  known, 
as-.in  accounts  of  goods. 

1  he  Perfonal  Accounts  contain  on  the 
Dr,  fide  the  debts  due  to  you  from  the  per- 
fon  whole  name  Hands  in  the  title  ot  the 
account,  whether  for  goods  fold,  caih  lent, 
cr  received  on  your  account,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  \  our  debts  to  him  :  the  Cr.  fide 
is  filled  up  with  the  debts  you  owe  him, 
the  payments  of  his  debts  to  you,  and  the 
remittances  he  has  made  to  you  :  when 
the  difi'ereru  e  falls  on  the  Dr. fide,  it  ihews 
what  is  due  by  you  to  him  ;  and  when 
the  Dr.  fide  is  heaviell,  the  debt  is  due 
from  him,  or  your  money  remaining  in 
his  hands. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  ac¬ 
counts  current,  and  accounts  of  bills  : 
and  as  thefe  accounts •  are  diftinguiihable 
only  by  fome  fmall  alteration  in  the  words 
•f  their  titles,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  explain  the  difference  between  them. 

Bills  Receivable ,  are  thofe  drafts  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  merchant  in  the 
courfe  of  trade,  and  which  he  may  either 
pal's  off  in  making  his  payments,  or  keep 
them  in  his  hand  till  they  become  due, 
and  then  receive  the  value  from  the  perfon 
upon  whom  ihy  were  drawn  :  the  Dr. 
fide  Ihews  what  bills  you  have  received, 
and  the  Cr.  how  you  have  difpofed  of 
them  ;  the  difference  is  the  value  ftill  in 
hand. 

Bills  Payable ,  are  thofe  drafts  which  are 
drawn  upon  a  merchant,  and  never  come 
into  his  hands,  hut  for  acceptance,  or  af¬ 
ter  he  has  paid  the  value  in  tali),  or  feme 
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other  way  fatisfied  the  prefent  poffefTor  : 
the  bills  drawn  upon  you  are  to  be  placed 
to  the  Cr*  fide  of  this  account,  and  the 
Dr.  fide  Ihews  how  many  you  have  dit¬ 
ch  arged. 

When  you  tranfatl  bufinefs  for  any  one 
o?your  correfpondents,  the  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  fuch  accounts  are  to  be  entered  . 
in  your  Ledger,  under  the  title  of  A.  B. 
His  Account  Current  :  the  fame  account 
in  your  correlpondent’s  Ledger  is  titled 
C.  D.  my  account  current,  and  in  the 
foregoing  cale  C.  D.  his  account  current. 

In  all  your  dealings  with  foreign-cor- 
refpondents,  it  is  abfolutely  ncceliary,  that 
you  keep  the  accounts  in  the  money  of 
both  countries,  the  foreign  money  in  the 
inner  columns  of  the  Ledger  againlt  its 
fierling  value  in  the  money  columns  at 
the  courfe  of  exchange  then  going.  By 
this  method  you  may  always  know  the 
ftate  of  your  accounts  with  your  foreign 
correfpondents,  in  the  coin  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  When  the  foreign  money  is  equal, 
the  difference  between  the  fielding  columns 
is  your  gain  or  lofs,  by  the  exchange  ; 
if  the  fielding  money  be  equal,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  inner  columns  is  due 
to  or  from  you,  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  :  for  as  your  correlpondent 
pays  and  receives  only  the  fpecies  of  his 
own  country,  when  the  account  balances 
with  him,  you  are  not  to  expect  any  fur¬ 
ther  remittance. 

Dc-figns,  or  fictitious  accounts,  com¬ 
prehend  all  voyages  and  adventures,  which 
contain  on  their  Dr.  fide  the  prime  colt, 
charges,  i nfu ranee,  &:c,  of  cargo  Ihipped. 
The  Cr.  fide  is  filled  with  the  difpoial  of 
the  goods,  returns  received  from  the  fac¬ 
tor,  the  fum  received  or  due  f:om  the  in¬ 
fo  rers  for  a  total  lofs,  or  in  cale  of  a  par¬ 
tial  lofs,  with  the  value  to  be  made  good 
by  the  infurers,  and  the  value  faved  ; 
the  diff  erence  between  the  fides  is  the  gain 
or  lefs  made  by  the  voyage  or  adventure. 
See. 

All  intermediate  accounts  of  pure  dif- 
buifcments  for  which  iv  thing  comes  in, 
or  nett  incomes  for  which  no  value  goes 
out,  fuch  as  charges  of  merchanciiie, 
houte  expcnccs,  intereft  and  dilcount,  in  • 
furance,  gratuities,  commifiion,  or  any 
other  accounts  of  gain  or  lofs,  contain  on 
the  Dr.  fide  the  refpedl ive  Ioffes,  and  on 
the  Cr.  fide  the  particulars  gained. 

To  open  the  BOOKS.— The  Wafie-Book 
and  Journal  are  both  ruled  alike,  with 
three  columns  for  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  page; 
on  the  left  is  a  margin  for  references  to 

the 
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the  folios  of  the  Ledger,  where  the  par-  ' 
ticular  accounts  then  mentioned  are  to  be 
found. 

The  Ledger  is  ruled  on  the  left  hand 
fide  of  every  page  with  a  margin  for  the 
month,  one  column  tor  the  day,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  Journal  page ;  and  on  the 
right,  bdides  the  reference  column  to  the 
Ledger  folios  and  money  columns,  there 
rattft  be  infide  columns  for  the  quantity 
arm  weight  of  goods,  foreign  money,  See. 
as  the  nature  of  the  account  requires. 

Though  the  dates  of  the  Wafte-Book 
and  Journal  entries  might  terve  for  re¬ 
ferences  to  each  other  ;  vet  as  the  bull- 
nets  of  one  day  may  fometimes  hil 
feveral  pages  in  both,  a  reference  in 
the  Waite-Book  to  the  identical  page  of 
the  Journal  poll,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Ledger,  will  often  fave  much  time  in  e» 
amining  the  accounts:  and  for  the  more 
readily  turning  to  any  account  in  the 
Ledger,  which  you  have  occanon  to 
coniult,  the  titles  of  every  account,  with 
the  number  of  the  folio  where  they  arc 
•Hated,  mult  be  let  down  in  an  alphabet 
under  the  refpedlive  initial  letters  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  put  the  names  of  men  under 
the  letters  of  their  Turn ame,  and  adding 
their  other  names  and  place  of  abode  tor 
more  particular  difl  imftion.  :  bccaufe  you 
may,  perhaps,  have  dealings  with  feveral 
of  the  fame  name,  though  not  of  the 
fame  place. 

When  the  hooks  are  thus  prepared,  the 
firil  thing  to  be  done,  before  you  enter 
into  trade,  is  to  write  an  inventory,  either 
in  the  iirtt  page  of  the  Wafte-Book,  or, 
as  is  more  common  with  fnerchants,'  on  a 
loofe  iheet  of  paper,  oi  all  the  ready 
money  and  merchandife  by  you,  debts 
owing  to  you,  voyages,  adventures,  flips, 
houfes,  and  all  other  eftetls  belonging  io 
you  :  enter  thefe  feveral  perfons  and  par¬ 
cels,  Drs.  to  your  ftock  or  general  capi¬ 
tal,  which  is  ufed  inftead  of  your  own 
name  :  and  for  the  debts  owing  by  you, 
write  Hock  Dr.  to  ihofe  feveral  perfons  to 
whom  you  are  indebted. 

Then  turning  to  the  Journal,  make 
the  feveral  articles  which  were  particularly 
expreffed  in  the  W  a  ft  e-Book,  Drs.  to 
Hock,  in  one  line,  writing  thus  : 

Sundry  Accounts  to  Stock  -  .  Drs. 

For  the  amount  of  money  and  effects 

per  Wafte-book.  -  -  -  -  -  £• 

Stock  to  fttndry  Accounts  -  -  Dr. 

For  which  1  am  indebted  to  iundry  per¬ 
fons.  --------  /,* 
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And  having  placed  the  fame  folio  fi¬ 
gures  on  each  oppofite  page  of  the  Ledger  » 
becaufe  each  account  confilts  of  two  op- 
pofite  parts ;  write  on  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  in  a  good  round  text  hand. 

Stock - Dr  ;  and  below,  placing  the 

month  in  the  margin,  the  day  in  the  next 
column,  and  the  Journal  folio  in  the  other, 
write  either  To  fttndry  Tlccounts ,  exprelling 
the  whole  value  in  one  fum,  or  To  the 
feveral  Particulars ,  as  in  the  Wall  e-Book, 
putting  the  Ledger  folios  where  thole  Ac¬ 
counts  are  opened,  and  tne  refpe£hve 
j  fums  again!!  each. 

On  the -right-hand  page,  write  Con¬ 
tra - Cr.  and  in  the  line  below,  By 

fttndry  Accounts ,  for  the  whole  value,  or 
By  each  Particular ,  with  its  fum  ;  ob- 
ferving  the  date  and  folios  as  on  the  Dr. 
fide. 

Then  beginning  with  caih,  enter  into 

the  title  Caih - Dr. - Contra. - Cr. 

as  you  did  lor  Hock  ;  and  beneath  in  fmall 
hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide,  after  the  date  and 
Journal  folio,  write,  To  Slock  for  fo  much 
ready  Money,  exprelling  the  fum  and  Led¬ 
ger  folio,  where  the  account  of  Hock  is 
opened. 

When  all  the  accounts  in  the  inventory 
are  created,  and  charged  according  to 
their  refpeftive  debts  or  credits,  the  books 
are  then  laid  to  be  opened,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  may  proceed  to  record  the  particu¬ 
lar-.  tranfa<Hions  ot  real  bulinefs. 

In  polling  from  the  W  all  e-Book  to 
the  Journal,  and  from  that  to  the  Ledger, 
it  is  common  to  make  a  daib,  or  iome 
other  mark  at  the  pleafure  of  the  book- 
i  keeper,  in  the  margin  again!!  the  ac-' 
j  counts,  to  (hew  that  ihey  are  entered  into' 
the  other  books.  This  is  called  Prick- 
ing  off  the  Accounts. 

To  pefi  or  make  Entries. — Every  entry 
which  is  made  in  the  Wafte-Book,  ought 
j  to  confilt  of  all,  or  as  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  as  tne  circiunftances  of  the 
tranfaelion  will  admit. 

1.  The  date  in  the  middle  of  the  page, 
with  lines  drawn  each  way  to  the  Co¬ 
lumns. 

2.  The  debtor  or  account  to  he  charged, 
and  creditor  or  account  which  is  dif- 
charged,  written  in  a  large  hand,  with 
Dr.  at  the  end  of  the  iame  line. 

3.  The  reafon  why  fuch  a  perfon,  ac¬ 
count  or  defign,  is  made  Dr.  with  ihe  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  ol  the  negotiation. 

4.  The  mark,  weight,  meafure.  See. 
of  each  particular  parcel  or  package,  which 
is  received  in  or  delivered  out  at  the  price 
agreed  upon 


5.  The 
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5.  The  total  fum  in  the  money  co¬ 
lumns. 

■  In  other  entries  where  there  are  fun  dry 
debtors  to  one  creditor,  or  feveral  credi¬ 
tors  and  only  one  debtor,  the  feveral 
debtors  or  creditors  are  entered  in  the  Hr  ft 
Ime  alter  the  date,  under  the  title  of  Sun¬ 
dries,  or  Sundry  Accounts ,  and  each  par¬ 
ticular  Dr.  or  Cr.  afterwards  exprelfed  be¬ 
low  with  their  refpeftive  l'ums  ihort  car¬ 
ried. 

To  an  expert  book-keeper,  a  Wafte- 
Book.  without  a  Journal,  or  a  Journal 
without  a  Wafte-Book,  would  be  lufti • 
cient ;  but  as  he  may  not  always  be  in 
tne  way,  or  fometimes  in  the  hurry  of 
bnfinels  be  obliged  to  make  entries  in 
bafte  ;  this  makes  it  neceffary  to  keep  a 
Wafte-Book,  from  which  at  leifure  hours 
the  entries  may  be  more  correcftly  and 
iitriy  journalized  by  one  hand  :  for  the 
Journal  Ihould  be  written  by  one  perl'on, 
and  we  will  recommend  it  to  all  book-keep¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  Journal  and  Ledger  al¬ 
ways  dole  polled  up  with  the  Wafte- 
1;<>o  k  • 

The  journal  entries  are  no  more  than 
a  fair  copy  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  in  the 
Vvafto-Book,  exactly  in  the  fame  facial 
avtd  words.  But  the  conditions,  nett 
weight,  total  amount,  &c.  are  exprelfed 
below  in  more  concife  and  general  terms. 

As  the  Wafte-Book  entries  are  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Journal,  fo  are  thele  in 
the  Journal  polled  into  the  Ledger,  under 
the  refpeiftive  heads  ;  but  as  all  the  titles 
of  accounts  in  the  Ledger  confifts  of  a 
Dr.  part  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  its 
counter-part  Cr.  on  the  oppolite  page  ;  fo 
every  entry  into  this  book  mull  be  placed 
under  two  or  move  different  heads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftancc  of  each  tranl- 
a  61  ion. 

For  your  government  in  making  Wafte- 
Book  and  Journal  entiies,  and  polling 
them  into  the  Ledger,  remember  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precepts. 

.1.  In  every  account  there  miift  be  a 
debit  and  a  credit  part ;  fo  that  when¬ 
ever  you  make  an  entry  on  the  Dr.  fide 
of  any  account  in  the  Ledger,  you  muft 
alfo  have  an  equivalent  credit  of  the  fame 
date  under  lome  other  title.  And  in  thole 
Journal  entries,  where  fun  dry  accounts 
arc  charged  Drs.  or  Crs.  the  feveral  debt¬ 
ors  and  one  creditor,  or  the  liner]*  debit 
and  feveral  credits,  muft  always  be  equal  ; 
or  whatever  value  you  place  to  the  debit 
of  one  or  feveral  accounts,  juft  fo  much 
muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  of  fome 
other  account  or  accounts,  before  your 
entry  be  duly  polled  into  the  Ledger. 
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2.  The  receiver  is  debtor  ;  the  deli- 
verer  is  the  creditor.  But  as  the  merchant 
is  never  to  be  made  a  Dr.  or  Cr.  in  his 
own  books,  whenever  he  receives  or  de¬ 
livers  out  any  thing  ;  then  the  merchan- 
diie  or  money  which  comes  into  his  haiids 
is  the  debtor,  and  whenever  he  delivers 
out  is  the  creditor. 

I  he  account  or  defign  which  is  by  any 
means  increaied  or  benefited,  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  any  thing  goes  out,  ei¬ 
ther  from  yourfelf  or  from  any  of  your 
correfpon dents  fo/  your  account,  is  to  be 
charged  Dr.  for  the  total  amount.  That 
account  or  defign  which  decreafes,  fu iters 
lols,  or  from  whence  anything  is  produced 
or  comes  into  your  own  hands,  or  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  employed  for  your  ac¬ 
count,  is  to  be  credited  or  difeharged  from 
the  value. 

To  correct  errors. — The  common  me¬ 
thod  of  difcovering  errors,  and  proving 
the  truth  of  the  polling,  is  to  make,  a 
trial-balance  :  this  is  clone  by  adding  up 
all  the  lums  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  Led¬ 
ger  into  one  total,  and  all  the  lums  on 
the  Cr.  fide  into  another ;  when  thele 
lums  total  agree,  the  polling  is  concluded 
to  be  juft. 

But  as  errors  in  polling  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  many  different  ways,  whjch  will 
not  effeeft  the  trial-balance,  the  only 
means  to  be  certain  that  no  fuch  neglect  or 
miftake  has  been  committed,  is  to  prick, 
oft  all  the  entries,  as  well  in  the  Wafte- 
Book  and  Journa1,  as  in  the  ledger  : 
and  as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ho¬ 
nourable  character  of  a  merchant  and  fair 
trader  to  fuller  any  blotting  out  or  erafe- 
nient  in  his  books,  when  any  errors  are 
difeovered,  the  book-keeper  muft  always 
acknowledge  fuch  milkakes  in  plain  words 
in  the  fame  book  where  they  are  found, 
and  place  an  afterilk  againft  the  errone¬ 
ous  entry  and  its  correction,  when  he 
writes  them  oft'  the  Ledger. 

<$ ubjidiary  BOOKS. — Belides  the  three 
principal  books  already  dei'eribed,  thole 
merchants  who  are  largely  concerned  in 
trade,  find  it  neceflary  to  make  ule  of  fe¬ 
veral  other  fubfidiarv  books,  which  are 
chiefly  defigned  to  cafe  the  Calh-Book, 
and  f  ime  of  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger, 
or  to  contain  the  particulars  of  thofe'kinds 
of  articles,  which,  though  they  are  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  be  preferved  for  the  fake  of  re- 
ferenee,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in 
the  Wafte-Book  or  Journal. 

The  following  deferiptions  are  ranged 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  time  ufually  ob- 
fervetl  in  countintr-houfes,  for  admitting 
young  clerks  ?o  write  in  each  book. 

*  i.  'lit 
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?.  The  I.etter  BOOK.  To  keep  copies 
©f  all  the  letters  of  bufinefs  which  a  mer¬ 
chant  writes  to  his  correfpondents,  may 
fometimes  prove  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  his  commercial  affairs  ;  for  as  difputts 
very  often  arile  from  orders  or  advice  be¬ 
ing  ill  exprefied,  wrong  underliood,  or 
badly  executed,  by  having  recourfe  to  the 
the  letter-book,  he  may  know  exactly  what 
was  written  on  any  particular  occalion, 
in  what  terms  and  with  what  limitations 
an  order  was  given,  or  what  kind  of  ad¬ 
vice  had  been  fent  to  any  of  his  corref¬ 
pondents  ;  he  will  alfo  be  enabled  to  fur- 
nilh  a  true  copy  of  the  original  which  has 
been  Jolt  or  millaid. 

As  no  other  qualifications  but  reading 
and  writing  are  requilite  in  copying  let¬ 
ters,  this  is  the  employment  of  every 
young  clerk  at  his  firit  admilfion  into 
the  counring-houfe  .  but,  to  prevent  anv 
©millions  or  alterations,  the  copy  Jhould 
always  be  read  over,  and  carefully  com- 
pared  with  the  original,  before  it  be  fent 
away. 

a.  The  Skip’s  BOOK. — Thofe  who  have 
.  the  direction  of  fitting  out  fbips,  com¬ 
monly  keep  the  accouunt  for  each  fhip  in 
a  leparate  book,  which  takes  its  title 
from  the  name  of  the  ihip,  as  the  Eliza¬ 
beth's  Book ,  the  Tyger's  Book,  t£>  c. 

When  feveral'  merchants  have  lbares 
of  the  fame  fhip,  one  of  the  partners  be¬ 
ing  appointed  by  the  reft  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  have  the  management  of  her 
cut-fit,  is  called  the  Ship’s  Hufband. 

A  fhip's  book  fhoulj  contain  the  in¬ 
voice  of  the  cargo  ;  the  captain’s  orders  ; 
an  account  of  the  difburfements  or  charges 
attending  the  fitting  out,  and  purchafe,  if 
it  be  her  firft  voyage  for  that  ownery ; 
a  lilt  of  tradefmen’s  bills  for  the  cargo, 
out-fit  and  victualling  ;  the  names,  na¬ 
tions,  wages,  See.  of  the  feveral  perfons 
on  board  :  and  the  divifion  of  the  whole 
among  the  owners,  if  more  than  one, 
according  to  their  refpeCtive  fhares.  This 
part  is  drawn  out  by  the  Blip’s  hulband, 
immediately  after  the  Blip  fails,  and  fent 
to  the  other  parties  to  be  copied.  When 
the  fhip  returns  from  her  voyage,  the  in¬ 
voice  of  returns,  and  if  they  are  not  put 
into  the  broker’s  hands  to  be  fold,  their  di¬ 
vifion  among  the  owners,  the  faCfor’s  ac¬ 
count  of  fales.,  and  account  cuirent,  are 
added  to  it,  and  copied  by  the  feveral  par¬ 
ties  as  before. 

3.  The  Receipt  BOOK — The  mofl  com¬ 
mon  form  of  this  book  is  quarto,  opening 
the  long  way,  and  contains  receipts  for 
all  the  payments  a  merchant  makes,  in- 
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Bead  of  having  them  upon  loofe  papers, 
or  under  the  b.lls  of  parcels,  &c.  each 
receipt  being  numbered  in  the  margin 
may  ferve  for  references,  and  the  fums 
may  be  placed  in  money  columns  on  die 
oilier  lide. 

A  receipt,  being  a  note  of  acknow¬ 
ledgement  given  by  the  receiver  of  a  luin 
ot  money  to  difeharge  the  payer  from  his 
obligation,  Bioukl  have  only  the  date  ex¬ 
prefied  in  figures ;  the  perfon  from  whom, 
and  on  whole  account  it  was  received  ; 
the  lum  received  ;  the  reafon  fur  fuch 
payment  in  full  or  m  part,  whether  on 
his  own  or  another’s  account,  Ihouid  all 
be  fpccified  111  words  at  length,  and  mult 
be  figned  below  by  the  receiver. 

4*  The  BUI  BOOK. — To  be  regular  in 
bufinefs,  and  punctual  to  engagements,  5s 
the  grand  fupport  of  all  commercial  ho¬ 
nour  and  credit  ;  and  when  a  merchant 
knows  what  bills  he  has  by  him,  and 
when  they  will  become  due,  what  bills 
he  has  drawn  upon  his  correfjiondents, 
and  what  they  have  drawn  upon  him, 
common  prudence  will  dictate  fuch  means 
of  maintaining  his  reputation  as  are  a- 
greeable  to  the  cuftoms  of  merchants, 
and  the  laws  of  exchange. 

The  bill-hook  is  defigntd  to  fupply  this 
part  of  necelfary  information,  and  in  ionie 
ccunting-houles  contains  exaft  copies  of 
all  the  hills  which  are  drawn  by  or  pals 
through  the  bands  of  the  merchant,  with 
the  indorfers  written  in  the  margin  on 
one  fide,  and  the  perlon’s  name  to  whom 
they  are  palfed  on  the  other. 

5.  The  Invoice  BOOK. — This  book, 
contains  copies  of  all  the  invoices  of  goods 
which  a  merchant  Blips  off  to  fea,  or  re¬ 
ceives  from  abroad,  either  on  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  account,  in  partnedhip,  or  for  others 
in  commiffion.  And  to  render  the  in¬ 
voices  eafier  to  be  found,  the  invoice-book 
ihouid  be  paged,  and  have  an  alphabet  at 
one  end. 

The  title  of  every  invo  ce  Ihouid  declare 
the  name  of  the  ihip  wherein  the  goods  are 
lhipped,  the  mailer’s  name,  the  merchant 
to  whom  and  on  whole  account  they  were 
Ihipped,  with  their  refpecfiive  places  of  re- 
fidence. 

Then  ihouid  follow  a  nvnutc  detail  of 
all  the  different  kinds,  quantities,  and 
qualities,  of  the  merchandife  ihipped,  with 
the  particular  circumfiances  relating  to 
their  mark,  number,  package,  price, 
See. 

Below  this  mull  be  annexed  on  account 
of  the  freight,  cuflom,  charges,  broker¬ 
age,  commilfion,  See.  attending  the  pur¬ 
chafe 
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•  chafe  or  {hipping,  which  being  fhovt-car- 
ried  mult  be  brought  into  the  money  co¬ 
lumns  in  one  fum,  and  being  added  to  the 
value  of  the  merchandife  above,  gives  the 
amount-of  the  invoice  in  the  money  of  that 
country  where  the  goods  were  {hipped. 

And,  to  complete  the  whole  in  the  com*- 
mon  mercantile  form  of  doling  all  invoices, 
accounts  current,  accounts  of  fales,  at 
the  foot  of  the  invoice  write,  Errors  ex¬ 
cepted,  to  fignify  that  if  any  errors  oromit- 
lions  have  pa  {fed  unobierved,  they  are  no 
more  than  overfights,  and  not  intended  to 
the  prejudice  of  either  party.  Immediate¬ 
ly  aftep  this  mull  be  written  the  place  and 
date  of  drawing  the  account ;  and  in  the 
next  line  below  it  mult  be  figned  by  the 
perlon  who  {hipped  the  goods. 

6.  The  Sales  BOOK - This  book  con¬ 

tains  a  collection  of  the  feveral  laics  of  mer¬ 
chandife  which  have  been  made  either  by 
von  for  your  employers,  or  on  your  account 
bv  your  correfpondents  at  other  markets. 

An  account  of  fales  is  the  account  g>ven 
bv  one  merchant  to  another,  or  by  a  tadtor 
to  his  principal,  of  the  difpofal,  charges, 
commiliion,  and  nett  proceeds  of  cenain 
merchandife  lent  for  the  proper  or  company 
accounts  of  him  who  conligned  the  lame 
to  fuch  factor  or  vender,  and  is  always 
made  out  in  the  current  money  of  that 
country  wherein  the  bufinefs  is  tranlaiffed. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  drawing  up 
accounts  of  fales  ;  the  firit  is  to  collect  all 
the  goods  of  the  fame  kind,  and  place  them 
together  in  the  fame  order  as  they  were 
fold,  with  their  prices  and  values  Ihort- 
carried;  then  add  up  the  quantities  to  be 
compared  with  the  invoice,  and  carry  the 
amount  into  the  money  columns;  when 
you  have  gone  through  all  the  particulars, 
place  the  charges  below,  which  being  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  amount  of  the  fale,  leaves 
the  nett  proceeds. 

7.  The  BOOK  of  Accounts  Current. — 
This  book  is  kept  in  the  Ledger  form  of 
Dr.  and  Cr.  and  contains  copies  of  all  the 
accounts  current,  which  are  drawn  up  to 
be  fent  to  correfpondents,  in  order  to  have 
them  fettled  in  concert  betore  they  are 
elofed  in  the  Ledger. 

If  thofe  merchants  who  tranfaff  bufinefs 
by  commiliion  for  others,  would  always 
take  care  to  tender  an  account  current  to 
be  examined  and  palled  by  their  employer 
as  loon  as  his  affairs  are  finilhed,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  molt  effectual  means  of 
preventing  thofe  differences  and  difputes 
in  trade,  which  fo  often  arile  irons  ac¬ 
counts  Handing  open  too  long,  and  in:ghc 
have  been  eaiily  a.djt»i£ed  whiA  the  varucu- 
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I  at*  circum fiances  were  frelh  in  the  mettto* 
riesof  both  parties. 

8.  'The  V/arehoufe  BOOK.— The  ufe  of 
this  book  is  to  keep  memorandums  ot  the 
marks,  humbers,  package,  quantity,  qua- 
litv,  &rc.  of  all  the  merchandiles  which  are 
from  lime  to  time  received  into  or  delivered 
out  of  a  merchant’s  warehoufe  :  together 
with  the  names  of  thole  from  whom  they 
are  received,  and  to  whom  they  are  deliver¬ 
ed,  and  all  other  particular  conditions  ne- 
celfary  to  be  mentioned  in  the  AV  alte- 
Look  entry. 

Some  merchants  keep  their  warehoufe- 
book  on  the  two  oppohte  pages  in  the  Led¬ 
ger  form :  the  left-hand  page  containing 
the  marks,  numbers,  Weight,  bcc.  of  the 
goods  taken  into  the  warehoule  ;  and  on 
the  right  hand  page  they  follow  the  fame 
method  for  thole  which  are  lent  out ;  but 
if  the  quantics  of  goods  be  kept  in  the  in¬ 
ner  columns  of  the  Ledger,  the  frock  of 
merchandife  on  hand  may  be  much  tafier 
known,  and  this  method  of  keeping  the 
warehoufe-book  will  be  entirely  luper- 
ied  ed . 

9.  The  BOOK  of  Expences.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  all  the  different  charges  and  expen- 
ces  on  trade,  fuch  as  carriage,  duties, 
freight,  wharfage,  porterage,  houfe-ex- 
pences,  poliage  of  letters,  rents,  See.  may 
either  be  kept  on  different  pages  of  the  fame 
book,  or  in  as  many  feparate  books  as  the 
merchant  finds  convenient  for  his  bufinefs. 

The  firlt  commiliion  conferred  on  a 
young  clerk  in  the  counting-houfe  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  petty  caih  :  in  this  office  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  pay  and  keep  the  account  of  all 
incident  petty  expences  and  commerce. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  thofe  who 
trail  fact  bufinefs  on  commiliion  for  others, 
to  keep  feparate  accounts  of  the  expences 
attending  each  employers  affairs,  from 
which  they  mav  at  anv  time  eafilv  furnilh 
a  copy  of  the  particulars  when  requeued, 
or  carry  the  amount  to  their  relpedtive  ac¬ 
counts  when  they  are  fent  in. 

The  model  of  this  book  is  very  eafily 
conceived  ;  and  all  that  is  necelfarv  to  b« 
obferved  in  keeping  it  is,  that  the  calh 
paid  out  in  expences  on  the  houlhold  or 
commtr-iai  affairs,  muff  be  carefully  en¬ 
tered  under  the  refpedtive  title  of  the  ac¬ 
count  for  which  it  was  paid,  and  then 
once  a  week  or  month  be  calf  up,  and  the 
fum  total  transferred  to  the  Waite- Book. 

10.  The  Cajh- BOOK. — The  calli-book, 
or  caili-ledger,  is  the  moll  important  of  all 
the  fubfidiary  books.  It  is  kept  in  the 
Ledger  form,  and  contains  on  the  Dr. 
fide  all  particular  funis  of  money  whiok 

^are 
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fife  daily  received  and  the  feveral  Turns  de¬ 
livered  out  in  payments,  arc  entered  on  the 
Cr.  fide,  references  from  each  entry  to  the 
correfponding  accounts  in  the  Ledger. 

From  keeping  the  petty  calh,  the  young 
clerk  is  promoted  to  the  care  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  calh;  and  then  he  is  ililed  the  calhier, 
or  cafh-keeper  :  and  as  the  caih-keeper  is 
liable  to  make  good  all  deficiencies  in  the 
calh,  it  is  his  hufinefs  only  to  keep  the  calh- 
book  ;  which  for  his  own  fatisfa&ion  Ihould 
often  be  examined  how  it  agrees  with  the 
calh  in  hand,  and  once  a  week,  or  month, 
as  it  is  found  molt  convenient,  muft  be 
transferred  to  the  Ledger. 

BOOK-SELLER,  a  peiTo'n  who  trades 
in  books,  whether  he  prints  them  himfelf, 
or  gives  them  to  be  printed  by  others. 

BOOM,  in  marine  fortification,  a  llrong 

chain,  on  which  are  fattened  a  number  of 
'  \ 

yards,  poles,  &c.  extended  acrofs  the 
mouth  of  a  harbour  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  enemies  thips. 

BOOMS*  in  naval  affairs,  long  poles  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  certain  fails  ;  of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  fludding-fail- 
boorris,  jib-boom,  fquare-fail-boom,  and 
main-boom ;  the  two  laff,  however,  are 
only  ufed  in  fmall  veffels.  This  is  like- 
V/ifef  a  general  name  for  dll  mails  and 
yards.  . 

BOOT,  a  well-known  cover  for  the  leg* 
tnade  of  leather  ;  chieffv  ufed  in  riding. 

BOOT-TREE,  or  BOOT-LAST,  an 
inftrument  ufed  by  Ihoe-makers  to  widen 
the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
flit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when 
it  is  put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main 
force  a  wedge  or  quoin* 

BOOT-TOPPING,  in  naval  affairs, 
when  a  lhip,  either  from  the  hurry  of  her 
Voyage,  or  the  want  of  a  convenient  fitu- 
ation,  cannot  get  her  bottom  cleaned  of 
the  filth  that  gathers  to  it  at  fea  ;  it  is  ufu- 
al  to  make  her  heel,  or  incline  ftrlltoone 
lide  and  then  to  the  other,  as  much  as 
they  may  do  it  without  Danger  of  overturn¬ 
ing  her  ;  and  having  fcrubbed  off  the  ooze, 
lhells,  and  other  excrement,  with  brulhes 
and  brooms,  they  cover  it  with  a  mixture 
of  tallow,  fulphur,  See.  and  this  is  called 
giving  her  boot  -  top;*  See  Careen, 
Dock,  See. 

BOOTES,  a  conftellation  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  confifting  of  twenty- 
three  liars,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue  :  of  twenty-eight,  in  Tycho’s;  of 
thirty-four  in  Bayer’s;  of  fifty-two  in 
Htrvelius’s  ;  and  of  fifty-five  in  Mr.  Flam- 
llead’s. 

BOOTY,  what  is  taken  from  an  #nemy 
xn  time  cf  war. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  Was 
divided  equally,  a  lhare  being  referred 
for  their  gods.  By  the  military  difcipline 
ot  the  Romans,  the  booty  belonged  to  the 
Republic,  and  the  generals  ordered  it  all 
to  be  carried  to  the  public  treafury. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  dilfributed 
among  the  foldiers,  as  a  reward  of  their 
bravery,  and  in  order  to  animate  them  in 
future  actions. 

BORAGO,  Borage,  a  very  hairy  rough 
plant,  with  wrinkled  blackilh  £reen  leaves 
approaching  to  an  oval  lhape,  and  round 
hollow  llalks  on  which  the  leaves  are  fee 
alternately ;  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
come  forth  blue,  lometimes  reddilh  or 
Whitiffu  monopetalous  flowers*  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  lliarp  pointed 
fegments*  and  followed  by  four  wrinkled 
blackilh  feeds,  lying  naked  in  the  enlarg¬ 
ed  cup.  It  is  annual,  arid  grows  wild  on 
Waile  grounds,  and  on  old  walls. 

The  aparient  and  refrigerating  virtues 
aferibed  to  borage  leaves  are  not  wholly 
without  foundation  ;  though  thefe  virtues 
are  undoubtedly  very  weak. 

The  flowers  of^he  plant  have  been 
principally  made  ufe  of,  and  are  generally 
ranked  among  cordials,  though  they  feerri 
but  little  entitled  to  that  difliinffion. 

BORAX,  a  faline  lubffance,  of  which 
neither  the  origin,  or  the  component 
parts  are  yet  known.  It  comes  trom  the 
Ealt -Indies,  in  little  crvltalline  maflfes. 

The  properties  of  borax,  fo  far  as  they 
are  known,  are  thefe  :  It  is  of  a  bright 
fiiowy  whitenefs,  extremely  light,  compof- 
ed  of  fine  plates  or  fcale';  loft,  a/ul  as  it 
were  un&ucus  to  the  touch,  of  no  fmell, 
of  a  bitteriih  tafte,  accompanied  with  a 
flight  impreffion  of  coldnefs.  It  diilolves 
with  difficulty  in  boiling  water,  and  on  the 
liquor’s  cooling,  cryllalhzes  on  its  furface 
into  thin  plates,  which  uniting  and  be¬ 
coming  larger,  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
obfervable,  .that  borax,  during  its  dilfolu- 
tion,  appears  tenacious,  and  adheres  in 
part  to  the  bottom  of  the  velfel :  from  this 
glutinous  quality,  peculiar  to  borax, 
.among  the  l'alts,  it  is  employed  by  the 
dyerffor  giving  a  glof;  to  the  filks.  It  is 
alfo  of  the  greatell  ufe  in  foldering  metals. 
See  Soldering'. 

BORDAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  nar¬ 
row  fluff,  manufactured  in  ibrne  parts  of 
Egypt,-  particularly  at  Cairo,  Alexandria^ 
and  Damicta. 

BORDERS,  in  gardening,  are  of  four 
forts  :  thofe  are  the  molt  common  that  are 
continued  about  parterres  without  any  in¬ 
terruption,  and  wrought  with  a  gentle 
'  V  u  riling 
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rifing  in  the-  middle,  like  an  afs’s  back, 
and  planted  with  low  lb  rubs  ami  flowers. 

I  lie  fecond  tort  of  borders  are  fuch  as  are  _ 
cut  into  compartments,  at  convenient  dif- 
Unces,  by  fmall  paffages,  and  being  alio 
vaifed  in  the  middle>  as  before  mention! cl, 
are  likewiiefet  oil  with  fhrubs.  The  third 
fort  are  fuch  as  are  laid  even  and  flat,  with¬ 
out  flowers,  having  only  a  verge  of  srrafs 
in  the  middle,  bung  edged  with  two  fmall 
paths,  raked  fmooth  and  funded.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  garnillied  with  flowering 
fhrubs,  and  flowers  of  large  growth  ;  or 
V’ith  vafes  and  flower-pots  placed  regular¬ 
ly  along  the  middle  of  the  verge  of  srrafs. 

the  fourth  iort  are  quire  plain,  and  are 
only  funded,  as  in  the  parterres  of  orange¬ 
ry  :  and  are  tilled  wit^i  cafes  ranged  in  a 
regular  order  along  thofe  borders,  which 
are  edged  with  bon  on  the  tides  next  the 
walks  :  and  on  the  other,  with  verges  and 
'grafs-work  next  the  parterre.  Sometimes 
a  yew  is  planted  between  each  cafe,  which 
makes  the  border  appear  richer,  and  the 
parterres  barnburner,  during  the  winter 
ieafon.  As  the  modern  taile  of  parterres, 
and  tret- work  in  box,  has  been  juftly  ba- 
mihed  from  our  gardens,  l'o  I  have  only 
mentioned  them  here,  to  expofethe  taile 
«t  thofe  arehitecT-gardeners,  who  have  no 
idcaof  the  noble  fimplicity  of  an  open  lawn 
of  grafs,  properly  bounded  by  plantations: 
but  inllead  of  this,  divide  that  part  of  the 
garden-,  near  the  houfe,  into  various  forms 
of  borders  edged  with  box,  and  fund  or 
gravel-walks  leading  about  them  ;  by 
which  the  ground  is  cut  into  many  angles, 
fcrolls,  &rc.  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
eye  of  a  judicious  perfon  ;  therefore,  where 
flowers  are  tleflred,  there  may  be  borders 
continued  round  the  extent  o-f  the  lawn, 
immediately  before  the  plantations  of 
ihrubs  ;  which,  if  properly  planted  with 
hardy  flowers  to  lucceed  each  other,  will 
ailord  a  much  more  pleating  profpeA  than 
the  ttifl  borders  made  in  lcrolls  and  com¬ 
partments,  after  the  French  manner,  can 
pollibly  do.  Thefe  borders  may  be  made 
lix  or  eight  feet  wide,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  garden,  and  fize  of  the  lawn; 
for  a  fmall  lawn  thou  Id  not  have  very 
broad  borders  ;  nor  ought  a  large  lawn  to 
be  bounded  by  fmall  borders  ;  lb  that  a  due 
proportion  lliould  be  always  obferved  in  the 
laying  out  of  gardens.  Miller's,  Gardener's 
DiSlionary. 

RORf>- LANDS,  the  demefnes  which 
lords  keep  in  their  hands  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BORD-SERVICE,  the  tenure  of  bord- 
i.ands,  by  which  lorne  kinds  in  certain 
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places  are  held  of  the  bifltop  of  London, 
and  the  tenants  now  pay  fix-pence  j>er  acre, 
in  lieu  of  finding  provifiou  as  anciently 
for  their  lord's  table. 

BOtlDCJRE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off 
from  within  the  efeutcheon  all  round  it, 
about  one  fifth  of  the  field,  ferving  as  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  coat  of  arms,  to  diflinguilh  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  fame  name,  or  perfon s  beam¬ 
ing  the  fame  coat.  If  the  line,  conllitut- 
ing  the  bordure,  be  tlraight,  and  the  bor- 
dure  be  plain,  then  in  blazoning  you  mull 
only  name  the  colour  of  the  bordure. 

Bordures  are  fymbols  of  protection,  fa¬ 
vour  and  reward,  and  as  fuch,  kings  be¬ 
llow  them  on  thofe  they  have  a  value  for. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  the  diametor 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  cannon,  or  rather 
its  whole  cavity. 

Aurora  BOREALIS,  See  Aurora. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  com¬ 
mon  ule  for  the  north  wind.  Pezron  ob- 
ferves,  that  anciently  Boreas  fignified  the 
noi'th-eafl-wind,  blowing  at  the  time  of  th*e 
fummer  folllice.  Boreas  is  reprefented,  in 
painting,  like  an  an  old  man  with  a  horri¬ 
ble  look,  his  hair,  and  beard  covered  with 
lnow  or  hoar  froil,  with  the  feet  and  tail 
of  a  ferpent. 

*  BORGIA  (C.rsar)  the  natural  fen 
of  Roderic  Borgia,  afterwards  pope,  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  VI.  He  was  profecut-  ' 
ing  his  lludies  at  Pifa,  when  his  father*1 
was  raifed  to  rite  papacy,  in  1492,  upon 
which  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  foon  after  made  archbifhop  of  Va- 
lenza,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Maria  Nuova. 
'l’he  fell  of  his  life  was  a  continued  feene 
of  the  blackefl  and  moll  horrid  villainies. 
After  committing  a  great  number  of  afiaf- 
finations,  he  refigned  his  cardinallhip,  and 
went  ambaflador  to  France,  where  he  was 
made  duke  of  Valentinois,  hy  Lewis  XII. 
and  poiloned  the  bifliop  of  Setta,  the  pope’s 
nuncio,  at  Paris.  He  married  Made- 
moilelle  d’Albret,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Navarre.  He  now  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  bloody  in  his  difpofition  5 
Ro.neand  the  Ecclefiaflicaldominions  were 
full  of  affaifinations.  Every  thing  of  which 
the  clergy  were  polfefled,  was,  upon  their 
deceafe,  claimed  by  the  pope  as  his  proper¬ 
ty  and  the  iums  ariiing  from  thebene- 
fices,  while  vacant,  were  likewife  fecit  red; 
and  the  benefices  thcmfelves  fold  like  com¬ 
mon  goods  in  a  market.  In  this  manner 
were  the  Borgias  heaping  up  wealth, when 
an  unforefeen  accident  hlafled  all  their 
projects.  Borgia  and  his  father  the  pope 
propofing  to  make  thsmfelves  mailers  of 
Tufcany  deiermined  to  raiie  money  by  the 

promotion. 
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promotion  of  new  cardinals  ;  upon  which 
they  chofe  nine  of  the  rich  ell  of  the  ('re¬ 
lates,  whom  they  refolved  to  dil'patch  by 
poifon  immediately  after  their  promotion, 
together  with  tome  othfcrs  of  the  moll 
wealthy  at  Rome.  For  this  purpole  they 
invited  the  new  cardinals  to  fop  at  a  vine¬ 
yard  nearthe  Vatican,  belonging  to  cardi¬ 
nal  Adriano  di  Corneto,  who,  as  he  was 
extremely  rich,  was,  among  the  roll,  Tin¬ 
gled  out  to  die  by  the  fame  po  ion.  Borgia, 
♦in  order  to  execute  this  defign,  lent  to  the 
pope’s  butler,  who  was  to  ferve  at  fupper, 
fame  particular  flafks  of  wine  which  he 
had  mixed  with  poilon,  and  gave  the  but¬ 
ler  a  ftrift  charge  that  none  lhould  talie  ol 
it  but  thofe  whom  he  lhould  particularly 
direfl.  The  pope  and  lie,  about  the  cool 
of  the  evening, came  To  the  vineyard  where 
they  were  to  lup,  when  the  former,  before 
he  fat  down  to  tapper,  defired  lomething 
to  drink;  the  chief  butler,  who  had  re 
ceived  Borgia's  directions  about  the  poi¬ 
fon,  being  gone  to  the  Vatican  to  fetch  a 
falver  of  peaches  for  the  del  art,  the  under 
butler  went  to  the  fide-board,  and  finding 
fix  flalks  laid  by  in  a  corner,  imagined  that 
they  might  contain  wine  of  a  better  kind 
than  the  reft,  and  therefore  poured  out  a 
glafs-full  of  thepoifioued  liquor,  which  he  > 
delivered  to  the.  cup-bearer,  who  gave  it  to 
the  pope,  whoinftantly  drank  it  oft".  Bor¬ 
gia  likewife  drank  another  glals  of  it.  As 
foon  as  the  pope  fat  down  to  fupper,  the 
poilon  began  to  work  fain  his  bowels,  that 
he  fell  hidden ly  off  his  chair,  and  was  tak¬ 
en  up  for  dead.  Nor  did  Borgia  efcape 
the  eft'edl  of  his  own  plot  he  was  feized  , 
with  exquilite  pain.  As  foon  as  the -pope 
was  taken  from  the  ground,  they  cau fed 
him  to  be  carried  ii>  all  halle  to  the  \  ati- 
can,  and  Coefir  Borgia  to  his  chamber 
likewife,  and  from  that  moment  they  never 
faw  each  other  again  ;  remedies  were  in 
vain  ufed  for  the  pope’s  recovery,  he  was 
filled  with  incxpreitible-  agony,  and  the 
next  dnv  died,  the  xSth  of  Auguft,  L503. 
But  Citar  Borgia,  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
conftitution,  overcame  the  poifon.  After 
this  Borgia  narrowly  efcaped  being  maf- 
facred  by  bis  enemies ;  he  was  confined 
in  pnlon";  he  made  his  efcape  ;  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  fafety  from  place  to  place,  and  at 
laft  entering  a  volunteer  into,  the  army  ot 
his  brother  in-law,  John,  king  of  Navarre,, 
this  execrable  monller  was  killed:  fighting 
under  the  walls  of  Vian-a,  March  12,. 

15°  7-  -  „  . 

BORING,  the  art  of  perforating  or 
making  a  hole  through  any  folicl  body, 

BOR  IN  G  of  Water-pipes.  See  Pipes. 
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BORING,  in  farriery,  an  operation  in 
ufe  for  the  cure  of  wrenched  fhoulders  in 
horles.  Having  cut  a  hole  in  the  Ik  in, 
over  the  part  aifccfted,  they  blow  it  up 
with  a  tobacco  pipe,  as  a  butcher  does.,  a 
ftioulder  of  veal  :  after  which  they  timid 
a  cold  flat  iron,  like  the  point  of  a  fword 
blade,  eight  or  ten  Inches  up  between  the 
fhoulder  blade  and  the  ribs  :  this  they  call 
boring. 

BORING,  in  minera'ogy,  a  method  of 
piercing  the  earth  with  lcooping  irons 
which,  being  drawn  back  at  proper 
times,  bring  up  with  them  famples  of 
the  difterentllrata  through  which  they  have 
palfed  ;  by  the  examination  of  which  they 
will  be  able  to  guefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of 
ore  may  lie. 

BOROUGH,  Burrotjc; h,.  Bouawyor 
Burch,  a  corporation,  or  town,  which  is 
not  a  city.  The  word  originally  meant 
a'company, conlilling of  ten  families  which 
were  bound  together  as  each  other’s  pledge. 
Afterwards  borough  came  to  fignifv.  a  town 
having  a  wall  or  lome  kind  of  encioiure 
round  it  :  and  all  places  that  in  old  t  am 
had  the  name  of  borough,  it  is  laid,  were 
fortified  or  fenced  in  lome  iliape  or  other. 
Borough  is  a  place  of  fafety  and  privilege: 
and  forne  are  called  free  burghs,  and  tfie 
tradefmen  in  them  free  burgeifes,  from  a 
freedom  they  had  granted  to  them  original¬ 
ly,  to  buy  and  fell  without  dillurbanee, 
and  exempt  from  toll. 

BOROUGH  is  now  appropriated  to  fbclt 
towns  or  villages  as  lend  reprefentatjves-  to 
parliament,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 
They  are  diflinguilhed  into  thofe  by  char- 
ter  or  ftatute,  and  thole  by  prelcriptiom  or 
cuftom. :  the  number  in  England  is  149, 
fome  of  which  lend  one,  but  the  moll  of 
them  two  repKelentatives. 

Roy.nl  BOROUGHS,  in  Scotland,  corpo¬ 
rations  made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by 
Charters  gran  ted  by  flveral  of  their  kings, 
having  the  privilegeof  lending  commillion- 
ers  to  reprelent  them  in  parliament,  bolides 
other  peculiar  immunities.  They  form  a 
body  of  themfelves,  and  fend  couii'ldl on¬ 
ers  each  to  an  annual  convention  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  confult  the  benefit  of  trade,,  and 
their  general  intereft. 

BOROUGH-HEAP,  or  HEAP- 
BOROUGH,  called  alfo.  borough- holder, 
or  burfholdec,  the  chief  man  of  the  de- 
cenna,  or  hundred,  chofen.to  {peak  and 
aft  in  behalf  of  the  reft.  Headboroqr.lv 
alio  fignifies  a  kind  of  head  confiabir, 
where  there  are  ftveral  chofen  as  his  affil'- 
tants,  to  ft rve  warrants,  &c.  See  C9V- 
STABLE# 

V  u  z  *  bos 
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BOS,  the  ox,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  pecora,  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  the  horns  are 
hollow  and  turned  forward,  bent  like 
crelcents,  and  fmooth  on  the  furface. 

Of  this  genus,  authors  enumerate  the 
five  following  fpecies,  viz.  j.  The  com¬ 
mon  tame  kind-  z.  The  bonafus.  3.  The 
hifon.  4.  The  bubalus.  5.  The  virus. 
See  the  articles  Bonasus,  Bison,  &c. 

*  BOSCAWEN  (EDWARD)  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  admiral,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
Hugh,  late  lord  vifcount  Falmouth,  and 
having  early  entered  into  the  navy,  was, 
in  1740,  appointed  captain  .of  the  Shore- 
ham,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity 
as  a  volunteer  under  admiral  Vernon,  at 
the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  At  the  fiege 
of  Carthagena,  in  March  1 740-1,  he  had 
the  command  of  a  party  of  feamen,  who 
refolutely  attacked  and  took  a  battery  of 
fifteen  twenty-four  poundprs,  though  ex- 
pofed  to  the  lire  of  another  fort  of  five 
guns.  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  being  kil¬ 
led  on  the  24th  of  March,  at  the  attack 
of  Boca-Chica,  captain  Bolcawen  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Prince 
Frederick  of  ieventy  guns.  On  'the  14th 
of  May,  1742,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  married  Frances,  daughter  of  William 
Glanville,  efq.  and  was  eledled  reprefen- 
tative  in  parliament  for  Truro,  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  In  1744,  be  was  made  captain  of 
the  Dreadnought  of  fixty  guns,  and  fqon 
after  took  the  Medea,  a  French  man  of 
war.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1747,  he  fig- 
tialized  himfelf  under  the  admirals  Anfon 
and  Warren,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet,  off  Cape  Finefferre,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  ihoulder  with  a  mufquet 
ball.  O11  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  com- 
mander  in  chief  on  aq  expedition  to  the 
Ea'ff  Indies  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
failed  from  St.  Helen’s,  with  fix  lhips  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  and  two  thoufand 
foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1748,  he 
arrived  at  St.  David’s,  and  foon  after  laid 
fiege  to  Pondicherry  ;  but  the  men  grow¬ 
ing  fickly,  and  the  monfoons  being  ex¬ 
pelled,  the  fiege  was  railed.  Soon  after 
he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and  Madrafs 
was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French. 
In  his  abfence  he  had  been  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of -  the  white.  He  was  the  next 
year  made  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners 
of  the  admiralty',  and  chofen  an  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Trinity- houfe.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  1755,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  tire  blue,-  and  on  the  19th  of 
April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  3,  French 
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:  quadron  bound  to  North  America,  fell  in 
with  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  of  fixty- four 
guns  each,  which  were  both  taken.  Iq 
1756,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
white,  and  in  1758,  admiral  ol  the  blue* 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition 
to  Cape  Breton,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
general  Amherft,  and  a  body  of  brave 
troops  from  New-England,  the  important 
fortrefs  of  Louiibourg,  and  the  whole 
iiland  of  Cape  Breton,  was  taken,  for 
which  he  aftenvards  received  the  thanks 
of  the  houfe  ef  commons.  In  1759,  being 
appointed  to  command  in  the  MeditCrr 
rar.ean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where 
hearing  that  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  M. 
de  la  Clue,  had  palled  the  Streights,  in 
order  to  join  that  at  Breft,  hp  got  under 
fail,  and  on  the  18th  of  Auguit  faw,  pur- 
iued,  and  engaged  the  enemy.  His  ihip, 
the  Namur,  lofing  her  main-mall:,  he 
Ihifted  his  flag  to  the  Newark,  and  after  a 
lhaip  engagement,  took  three  large  lhips, 
and  burnt  two  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  the  fame 
year  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes, 
aqd  two  thoufand  prisoners.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1760,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  marines,  with  a  lalary  of  3000I.  per 
annum,  and  was  alfo  fworn  one  of  the 
privy  council.  This  brave  admiral  died 
the  10th  of  June,  1761.  '  • 

BOSQUETS,  are  groves  of  ffirubs,  or 
tall  large-grqwing  plants,  planted  in  quar¬ 
ters.  Thefe  quarters  are  commonly  fuv- 
rounded  with  ever-grecn  hedges,  and  the 
entrances  formed  into  regular  porticoes 
with  yews,  which  are  by  far  the  bell  and 
moll  proper  trees  for  this  purpoie. 

They  may  be  alfo  furrounded  with 
hedges  of  lime,  elm,  horn -beam,  or 
beech  ;  which  ihould  be  kept  well  lheared, 
and  not  fu flier  to  rife  too  high,  that  the 
heads  of  the  trees  may  be  fully  feen  over 
them,  and  the  Hems  only  hid  from  the 
fight,  when  in  the  walks  on  the  outfide  of 
the  quarters.  In  planting  of  thefe  bofqucts, 
you  Ihould  obferve  to  mix  the  trees  which 
produce  their  leaves  of  different  lhapes,  and 
various  fhades  of  green,  and  hoary  or  mealr 
ly  leaves,  fq  as  to  afford  an  agreeable  prof- 
peCl ;  befides,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
different  fruits,  which  thefe  trees  produce 
in  autumn  ;  which,  although  of  little  or  na 
ufe  that  we  know  of,  yet  have  a  very  good 
cflefl,  in  affording  an  agreeable  variety  for 
fome  time  after  the  leaves  are  gone  ;  as  the 
euonymus,  or  fpindle-free,  the  opulus,  or 
marlh-ekW,  the  cock-fpur-hawthorn,  with 
many  other  forts,  too  numerous  to  mentioq 
in  this  place,  But  I  would  advife  never  to 
mix  ever-greuu  with  deciduous  trees  ;  for, 

befides 
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fieudes  the  ill  cftbift  it  hath  to  the  fight, 
efpecially  in  winter,  they  leldom  thrive 
well  together  ;  fo  that  thole  quarters 
where  you  intend  to  have  ever-ereens, 
jiould  be  wholly  planted  therewith.  Thefc 
bofquets  are  proper  only  for  fpacious  gar¬ 
dens,  being  expenfive  in  their  firft  making, 
as  alfo  m  keeping,  Miller's  Gardener s 
Dictionary. 

BGSSAGE,  in  architpfture,  a  term 
yfed  for  any  Hone  that  has  a  proje&ure, 
and  is  laid  rough  in  a  building,  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c. 

.  BOSS  AGE,  that  which  is  othenvife 
called  ruftic  work,  and  confifts  of  ft  ones 
which  advance  beyond  the  naked,  or  level, 
of  the  building,  by  reafon  or  indentures  or 
channels  left  in  the  joinings.  Thefe  are 
chielly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  ruftic  quoins.  The  cavities 
or  indentures  are  lbmetimes  round,  feme- 
times  chain-framed,  or  bevelled,  lbmetimes 
in  a  diamond  form,  and  lbmetimes  includ¬ 
ed  with  a  cavetto",  and  lbmetimes  with  a 

BOSTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
it  has  two  markets,  one  qn  Wednel'days, 
and  the  other  on  Saturdays,  and  alio  three 
fairs  ;  that  on  May  4  is  chiefly  for  iheep  ; 
that  on  Augult  11  is  called  Town  Fair, 
and  that  on  December  11  is  for  herfes.  It 
lends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
!l  large,  neat,  and  well  inhabited  town, 
feated  on  both  fidesthe  river  Wirham.  It 
has  an  handlbme  market-place,  and  a 
church,  reckoned  die  larged:  pariih  church, 
without  crofs  illes,  in  Europe,  and  its 
fteeple  ferves  as  a  land-mark  for  failors. 
Eofton  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  who  is 
clerk  of  the  market  and  admiral  of  the 
cqaif,  a  recorder  and  his  deputy,  twelve 
aldermen,  eighteen  common  council  men, 
a  judge,  and  marlhal  of  the  admiralty,  a 
town-clerk,  a  coroner,  and  two  ferjeants 
at  mace.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
north  of  London.  Long.  o.  15.  E.  Lat. 
53.  3.  N. 

:r  BOSTON,  the  capital  town  of  New 
England,  in  North  America,  it  was  built 
in  1630,  in  a  peninlula  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  Mal- 
lachufet’s  Bay.  Qn  the  fouth  fide  are  fe- 
veral  rocks,  which  break  the  waves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  ;  and  on  the  north  fide 
there  are  about  a  dozen  fmall  illands,  called 
the  Brewfters,  feme  of  which  ai*e  inhabited. 
The  entrance  would  be  difficult,  but  for 
marks  fet  up  for  a  guide  ;  but  within  the 
fiarbeur  there  is  room  enough  for  five  hun- 
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died  fhips  to  lie  at  anchor.  In  one  of 
the*  above  mentioned  illands  there  is 
a  caftle  regularly  fortified,  called  Fort 
William,  which  Hands  well  to  guard  the 
entrance.  There  are  one  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  placed  on  a  platform  near  high 
water  mark,  forne  of  which  are  foriy- 
pounders,  The  bay  is  fo  much  frequented, 
that  there  are  twenty-four-  thoufand  ton  of 
Ihipping  cleared  annually,  Ships  may  un¬ 
lade  here  without  the  help  of  lighters  and 
boats.  The  ftrccts  are  handlbme,  and  the 
chief  runs  from  the  pier  to  the  Town- 
houfe  or  Exchange,  which  contains  th« 
merchant’s  walk,  the  council  chamber,  the 
houfe  of  the  representatives,  and  a  large 
room  for  courts  pf  juftice.  It  is  furrounded 
with  bookfellers  ll.Qps,  among  which  are 
five  printing -houfes.  The  town  lies  in 
the  fhape  of  a  half-moon  round  the  bar- 
hour,  and  contains  about  four  thoufand 
five  hundred  houfes,  and  twentv-four  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  As  it  ftands  upon  land 
that  riles  gradually,  it  affords  a  delightful 
profpeft  into  the  lea.  It  is  two-miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick,  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  well 
paved,  and  the  water  good.  The  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  procure  plenty  of  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  in  general  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  well  d  ref  fed  and  polite.  They 
have  a  market  every  Thurfday,  and  feve- 
ral  fairs  in  a  year.  Long.  71.5.  W.  Lat. 
42.  24.  N. 

*  BOSWORTH  (Battle  of)  Augu ft  22, 
1485.  Richard  III.  having  afibmbled  his 
forces  at  Nottingham,  hearing  that  the 
earl  of  Richmond’s  defign  was  to  march  to 
London,  he  refolved  to  give  him  battle  on 
his  route  ;  and  with  that  view  encamped 
between  Leicefter  and  Coventry.  Henry, 
in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to  Lichfield, 
from  whence  the  lord  Stanley  retired  at 
fiis  approach,  and  took  poll  at  Atherflone  ; 
and  the  earl  having  taken  his  meafures 
with  his  two  brothers,  continued  his 
march  to  Leicefter,  where  he  propoled  to 
venture  a  decifive  battle.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tamworth,  he  dropped  behind 
his  army,  and  in  a  fit  of  mufing  loft  his 
way  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night 
at  a  village,  without  daring  to  afk  the  road, 
for  fear  of  being  fufpeeded  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Next  morning 
he  made  lbift  to  rejoin  lfis  army  at  Tam- 
worth,  where,  finding  his  friends  had  been 
greatly  alarmed  at  his  abfente,  he  told 
them  he  had  gene  to  confer  with  lbme  pa’r- 
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tlcular  noblemen,  who  did  not  chufe  to 
apj>ear  as  yet  in  his  behalf.  That  fame 
cjav  he  privately  v'lfited  the  lord  Stanley  at 
Atherftone ;  and  on  the  morrow,  being 
informed  that  Richard  had  marched  from 
Leieefterto  give  him  battle,  he  reiolved  to 
fpare  him  one  half  of  the  way.  On  the 
twenty-lecond  day  of  Augu'ft,  the  two  ar- 
inits  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  at  Bor- 
worth,  which  is  rendered  famous  in  hilfo- 
jry  hy  the  battle  which  terminated  the  dif- 
pute  between  the  houles  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter.  Richard’s  army  confifted  of  twelve 
thoofand  men  well  accoutred.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  van  he  conferred  on  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  ;  and  he  himfelf  took  poll:  in 
the  centre,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
either  as  a  mark  of  diftinction,  or  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  his  adverfary.  The  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond  drew  up  his  troops,  amonuting  to 
five  thoufand  men,  ill  armed,  in  two  lines: 
the  command  of  the  firft  he  gave  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  while  he  himfelf  conducted 
the  other.  Lord  Stanley,  who  quitted 
Atherftone,  took  poll:  in  a  piece  of  ground 
fronting  the  interval  between  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and  his  brother  at  the  head  of  two 
thoufand  men,  flood  facing  him  on  the 
other  fide.  Richard,  fufpecung  Stanley’s 
defign,  ordered  him  to  join  his  army,  and 
receiving  an  equivocal  anfwer,  would  have 
pur  his  ton  to  death,  had  not  he  been  di¬ 
verted  from  this  purpol’e  by  the  remon- 
fi ranees  of  iris  generals,  who  obferved  that 
fuch  a  Sacrifice  could  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  royal  cavffi,  but  would  infallibly 
r -revoke  Stanley  and  his  brother  to  join  the 
foe;  though  perhaps  their  intention  was 
to  remain  neuter,  and  declare  for  the 
v-.cior.  Richard  was  perfuaded  hy  this 
repreientation  :  but  he  committed  a  fatal 
error  in  leaving  the  two  brothers  at  liberty 
to  act  as  they  thould  think  proper.  His 
army  being  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
Richmond  and  the  Stanleys,  when  joined 
together;  he  ought  to  have  polled  two 
bodies  oppofite  to,t  he  brothers,  with  orders 
so  attack  them  if  they  ihbuld  attempt  to 
join  the  enemv,  while  he  himfelf  with 
the  remainder  might  have  given  battle  to 
Henry.  The  two  leaders  having  har- 
rangued  their  foldiers,  the  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond  made  a  motion  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  m*rafs  that  divided  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and,  by  this  prudent  meafure,  not 
oniv  fie u red  his  right  flank,  but  gained 
another  advantage,  in  having  the  fun  at 
hfs  hack,  while  it  fhonc  full  in  the  face  of 
the  enemv.  Richard,  feeing  him  approach, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  found  ;  and 
T>he  battle  began  with  a  general  difeharge 
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of  arrows,  after  which  the  king's  army 
advanced  to  dole  combat.  The  lord  Stan* 
ley,  perceiving  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
extended  his  line  to  the  lef,  in  order  to 
furround  the  enemy,  fudcknly  joined  the* 
earl  of  Richmond’s  right  wing,  in  order 
to  lullain  the  attack  ;  and  Narfolk,  fee¬ 
ing  this  junclion,  made  a  halt  to  clofe  his 
files,  which  had  been  too  much  opened  for 
the  extenfion  of  the  line.  The  match  be¬ 
ing  now  pretty  equal,  the  fight  was  re¬ 
newed,  though  not  with  equal  ardour  on 
both  fides.  The  king’s  troops  feemed  to 
aCl  with  relufitance,  and  were,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  difpirited  by  the  conducl  of  the 
two  Stanleys,  not  knowing  but  their  exam¬ 
ple  might  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  earl  of  Oxtord  charged  them  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  as  contributed  to  damp 
their  courage,  and  fill  their  hearts  with 
defpondence.  Richard,  in  order  to  ani¬ 
mate  them  with  his  prefence  and  example, 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  battle:  there 
perceiving  his  competitor,  who  h^d  quitted 
the  ficond  line  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he 
couched  his  lance,  and  clapping  fpurs  to 
his  horfe,  ran  againft  him  with  fuch  fury, 
that  he  killed  his  ftandard-benrer  Sir 
William  Brandon,  father  of  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  un- 
horied  Sir  John  Cheyncy,  an  officer  re¬ 
markable  for  his  flrength  and  prowefs. 
Henry,  though  he  did  not  feem  very  eager 
to  engage  fuch  an  antagonilf,  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  kept  him  at  his  fword's 
point,  until  they  were  parted  by  the  fol¬ 
diers,  who  interpofed.  While  Richard 
made  this  furious  effort  againft  the  perfon 
of  his  adverfary,  Sir  William  Stanley  de¬ 
clared  for  Richmond,  and  attacking  the 
royal ifts  in  flank,  drove  their  right  wing 
upon  the  centre,  which  was  fo  difordered 
by  the  ihock,  that  it  began  to  fly  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation  :  while  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  commanded  a  fepa- 
rate  body,  flood  morioniefs,  and  refufed  to 
aff  againft  the  enemy.  The  king  feeing 
all  his  endeavours  ineffe<ftual  to  rallv  his 
troops,  which  were  by  this  time  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  confufion,  and  either  fcorningto  out¬ 
live  the  difgrace  of  an  overthrow,  or  dread¬ 
ing  the  thoughts'of  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  his  ei;emy,  rufhed  into  the  midft 
of  the  battle,  inhere  he  fought  with  the  moft 
clefperate  courage,  until  he  was  overpower¬ 
ed  by  numbers,  and  fell  dead  in  the  midft 
of  thofe  whom  he  had  llain.  Though  the 
battle  faffed  about  two  hours,  including 
the  time  i'peut  in  the  purfnit,  there  was 
not  above  one  thoufand  of  the  r*>valTs- 
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filled  on  the  occahon,  becaufe  the  greater 
part  fled  betimes  without  fighting  ;  and  the 
earl  did  not  lofe  above  an  hundred  men, 
of  whom  Sir  William  Brandon  was  the 
mod  confiderable.  On  the  lide  of  the  van- 
quilhed,  befides  Richard  himfelf,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  loft  his  life  ;  the  lord  Ferrars 
of  Chauley,  Sir  Richard  Radclifte,  and 
Sir  Robert  Brackenborv,  the  earl  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  Ion  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  tak- 
fcn  prifoner  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
foon  let  at  liberty.  The  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  leveral  partifans  of  Richard 
were  taken  into  favour  ;  and  others  had 
the  good  fortune  to  efeape  :  but  Catelby 
the  infamous  miniller  and  confident  of  the 
tyrant  who  had  lb  villainoufly  betrayed 
Ha  ftings,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  vhftors,  was  executed  in  two  days  after 
the  battle  at  Leicefter,  witli  fomc  others 
of  the  fame  ftam.p,  who  had  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  Richard.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  engagement,  the  earl  of 
Richmond  fell  down  upon  his  knees  in  the 
open  field,  and  thanked  the  Almighty  for 
the  blefling  he  had  bellowed  on  his  arms  : 
then  riding  up  to  an  eminence,  he  applaud¬ 
ed  the  foldiers  for  their  valiant  behaviour, 
and  promifed  to  reward  them  according  to 
their  deferts.  Richard’s  crown  being 
found  among  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  was, 
by  the  lord  Stanley,  placed  upon  the  head 
of  Henry,  who  was  faluted  as  king  by  the 
whole  army  ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
alfumed  the  title.  Richard's  body  being 
ftripped  ftark  naked,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  filth,  and  blood,  was  thrown  over 
a  horfe’s  back,  with  the  arms  on  one  fide 
and  the  legs  on  the  other,  and  carried  to 
Leicefter,  where  after  having  been  expofed 
two  days,  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
dignity,  it  was  buried  in  the  abbey-church 
m  -a  private  manner ;  though  Henry,  in 
refpect  to  his  family,  ordered  a  tomb  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Richard  the  third,  the  moll  cruel,  un¬ 
relenting  tyrant  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  England.  He  feems  to  be  an  utter 
ft  ranger  to  the  fofter  emotions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  every 
focial  fentiment.  His  ruling  paflion  was 
ambition,  for  the  gratification  of  which  he 
trampled  upon  every  law,  both  human  and 
divine:  but  this  thirft  of  dominion  was 
unattended  with  the  leaft  mark  of  gene- 
rolity,  or  any  defire  of  rendering  himfelf 
agreeable  to  his  fellow  creatures  :  it  was 
the  ambition  of  a  favage,  not  of  a  prince; 
fur  he  was  a  very  Jolitary  being,  altogether 
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detached  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  ind 
capable  of  that  iatisfaclion  which  rcfults 
from  private  friendihip,  and  difinteicfted 
fociety.  We  mull  acknowledge,  however, 
that  afier  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  his 
adminiftration  in  general  was  conducted 
by  the  rules  of  juftice,  that  he  enacted  falu- 
tary  laws,  and  eftablilhed  wife  regulations; 
and  that,  if  his  reign  had  been  protracted, 
he  might  have  proved  an  excellent  king  to 
the  Englilh  nation.  He  poflefled  an  un¬ 
common  iolidity  of  judgment,  a  natural 
fund  of  eloquence,  tfie  molt  acute  pene¬ 
tration,  and  fuch  courage  as  no  danger 
could  difmay.  He  was  dark,  filent,  and 
referved,  and  fo  much  mailer  of  diffimu- 
latlon,  that  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  dive 
into  his  real  fentiments,  when  be  wanted 
to  conceal  his  defigns.  ITis  ftature  was 
fmall,  his  afpeCt  cloudy,  fevere,  and  for¬ 
bidding  ;  one  of  his  arms  was  withered, 
and  one  llioulder  higher  than  the  other  ; 
from  which  circumftanccs  of  deformity 
he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Crook-back, 
Richard  III.  was  the  laft  of  the  Anjevin 
race,  furnamed  Plantagenet,  which  had 
polfefled  the  crown  ot  England  for  the 
ipace  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  r 
but  he  was  not  the  laft  male  of  that  famli 
ly  in  England  :  for  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
foil  to  his  brother  Clarence,  was  Hill  alive, 
and  the  only  remaining  branch  of  all  the 
numerous  pofterity  of  the  third  Edward, 
which  had  been  totally  extinguifhed  in  the 
civil  war  ;  a  war  which  had  raged  for  thir¬ 
ty  years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  after  having  coft  the  lives  of 
above  one  hundred  thoufand  Englilhmen, 
including  a  great  number  of  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  York  and  Lancafter. 

BOTANIST,  one  lkilledin  botany,  and 
capable  of  affigning  to  every  plant  its  pro¬ 
per  characters  and  name. 

BOTANY,  the  fcience  of  plants, thfcir 
feveral  kinds,  their  forms,  virtues,  and 
ufes. 

The  moft  eminent  botanifts  among  the 
ancients  were  Hippocrates,  Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Galen,  &c.  In  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  ancient  botany  was 
revived  by  Leomcenus,  Brafavolus,  Cor- 
dus,  Fuchfius,  Mathiolus,  Dalechampius, 
See.  Thefe  were  foon  after  joined  by- 
others,  and  by  their  induftry  the  art  was 
firft  reduced  into  a  body  or  fvliem  ;  as 
Gefner,  Dodonoeus,  Caefalpinus,  Clufius, 
Lobel,  Columma,  Profpcr  Alpmus,  the  two 
Bauhins,  Plunker,  Bucconi,  &c.  Thefe 
were  fucceeded  by  others,  who  have  la¬ 
boured  fuc  cel's  fully  to  bring  the  fcience 
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botany  MU  nearer  to  perfection.  Among 
thefe  are  Morril'on#  Malpighi,  Herman- 
nus,  Ray,  Magnol,  Tourtlefort#  Sloane, 
Sheri-art! #  Bbcrhaave#  Lmnxuo,  and  ma 


jyy  ot  tiers. 

J The  fciente  of  botany  is  differently  ex¬ 
plained  b  v  different  authors  ;  but  the  two 
f\  ftems  of  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus  more 
especially  deferve  our  confideration; 

According  to  ToOrrieftfrt,  all  plants'are 
ranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing^clafies,  viz.  I.  Plants  with  moliope- 
talous,  cam p an i form,  of  bell-falhioned 
flowers.  2.  Thole  with  monopetalous,  in- 
fundibulifovm,  or  funnel-like  llowcrs. 
3.  plants  with  anomalous  monopetalous 
flowers.  4.  Plants  with  polvpetalous  la- 
biated  flowers.  5.  Plants  with  polypcta- 
Jous  cruciform  flowers.  6.  Plants  with 
polvpetalous,  rofaccous  flowers.  7.  Plants 
with  polvpetalous,  roiaeeous,  and  urn- 
bellated  flowers.  8.  Plants  with  caryo- 
phyllous  or  pink-like  flowers.  9*  khants 
V/ith  liliaceous  or  lily-like  flowers.  10. 
Plants  with  polvpetalous  papilionaceous 
flowers.  1 1.  Plants  with  polypateldus 
anomalous  flowers.  12.  Plants  with  flol- 
culous  flowers.  13-  Plants  with  femi- 
flofculous  flowers.  14-  Plants  with  radi¬ 
cated  flowers.  1  Plants  with  llamine- 
ous  flowers.  16.  Plants  without  flowers# 
but  having  vifible  feeds  17*  Plants  with 
neither  vilible  flowers  nor  feeds.  18.  Ire.es 
with  apetalous  flowers.  19.  Trees  with 
apetalous  amentaceous  flowers.  20.  1  rces 
with  monopetalous  flowers.  21.  1  fees 

with  rofaceous  flowers.  22.  Trees  with 
papilionaceous  flowers.  See  the  articles 
Mon  op  k  t  a  i-  ous,  C  amp  an  if  or  0  m, 

Sec  Plate  XIII.  •  .  ' 

Linnmus  has  eftabhflied  an  entirely 
new  fyflem  of  botany,  founded  on  the 
number  and  different  flruclure  obfervable 
in  the  male  and  female  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion  of  each  plant  ;  the  former  of  which 
Is  called  ftamen,  or  ftamina,  where  there 
are  more  than  one  of  them  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  pi ftil.  See  the  articles  Stamen  and 
Pis  t  1  l. 

From  the  number  and  fituation  of  the 
flamina,  he  has  arranged  the  whole  family 
of  plants  under  twenty-four  dalles,  viz. 
I.  The  monandria.  2.  Dtandria.  3.  Tti- 
andria.  4.  Tetrandria.  5.  Pentrandria. 
6.  Hesandria.  7.  Heptandria.  8.  Octan- 
dria.  9.  Enneandria.  10.  Decandria.  11. 
TJodecandria.  12.  Icofandria.  13.  Po- 
lyandria.  14.  Didynamir.  15.  Tetrady- 
ivamia.  t6.  Monadelphia.  17.  Dtadel- 
pjiia.  18.  Polvadelphia.  T9.  Syngenefia. 
20.  Gynandria.  Moaoeaa.  zz.  Dio- 
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ecia.  23.  Polygamia.  24.  Cryptagartria* 
See  the  articles  MonaNdria,  DiANDRIA, 
£cc.  See  Plate  XIV. 

Thefe  are  the  general  claffes  or  plants 
eftablifhed  by  that  excellent  botanifl  ;  who' 
farther  fubdivides  them  into  orders,  which 
he  denominates  monogynia#  cligynia,  tri- 
gynia,  kc.  from  the  number  of  piflils,' 
or  female  parts  of  generation,  found  in 
each  plant.  See  articles  Monogynia, 
Dioynia,  Trjgynia,  &c. 

The  lame  celebrated  naturalift  has  like- 
wife  diflnbuted  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
creation  into  different  orders,  from  the 
form  and  ilrudture  of  the  calix,  or  cup, 
of  their  flowers,  from  the  number  of  piflils# 
or  female  parts  of  generation,  in  each 
plant,  ecc, 

BOTHY  3,  in  botany,  a  low  fome-what 
hairy  plant#  of  which  there  are  two  fpo- 
cics#  called  Jerufalem  oak#  and  Mexico 
tea  ;  both  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  lown  annually  with  us 
in  gardens.  The  infufions#  which  are* 
not  unpalatable#  drank  as  tea#  are  laid 
to  be  of  fervice  in  humoural  aflhmas  and 
coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the  breait : 
they  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  antilpafmo- 
dic  and  antihyfleric* 

BOTTOM#  in  navigation#  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  the  body  or 
hull  of  a  lb  ip  :  thus,  in  the  former  ferife, 
we  fay,  a  gravelly  bottom#  Tandy  bottom# 
otc.  and  in  the  latter  fenfe#  a  Britilh 
bottom,  a  French  bottom,  See. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  a  cOntraft 
for  the  borrowing  money  upon  the  keel  or 
bottom  of  a  lhip  5  that  is  to  fay,  when- 
the  matter  of  a  lhip  binds  the  lhip  itfelf, 
that  if  the  money  be  not  paid  by  the 
time  appointed,  the  creditor  lhall  hayc  the 
faid  ihipi 

BOTTOMRY  is  alfo  where  a  perfon 
lends  money  to  a  merchant  who  wants  it 
in  traffic,  and  the  lender  is  to  be  paid 
greater  fum  at  the  return  of  the  lhip, 
Handing  to  the  hazard  of  the  voyage.  Qn. 
which  account,  though  the  interett  he 
greater  than  what  the  law  commonly  al¬ 
lows,  yet  it  is  not  ufury,  becaufe  the 
money  being  furnilhed  at  the  lender’s 
hazard,  if  the  lhip  periihes#  he  lhares  in 
the  lois. 

*  BOULTER  (HUGH)  archbiffiop  of 
Armagh#  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all 
Ireland,  was  born  in  London,  and  was 
much  diflinguilhed  by  his  learning,  vir¬ 
tue,  humanity,  and  natural  endowments- 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylurs 
fchool,  and  at  Ch rift-Church  coile  Ox- 
ford#  and  afterwards  at  Magdalen  co]jege< 
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Tn.  1700^  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  fir  Charles  Hedges,  principal  fecretary 
ol  fiate,  and  alto  to  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon, 
arehbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Was  foon 
after  preferred  to  the  parfonage  of  St. 
Clave,  Southwark,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Surry.  In  1719,  he  was  commanded 
to  attend  king  George  I.  to  Hanover  as 
his  chaplain,  where,  at  the  king’s  defire, 
he  took  prince  Frederic  under  his  cafe, 
to  inftru£t  him  in  the  Englilh  toAgue,  and 
Was  tlie  fame  year  promoted  to  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Briftol  and  deanery  of  Chrift- 
Church.  While  he  was  thus  employed 
in  one  of  his  vifitations,  he  received  a 
letter  by  a  mefienge'r  from  the  fecretary  of 
llate,  acquainting  him  that  his  rrtajefty 
had  nominated  him  to  the  archbiiliopric 
of  Armagh.  Taking  a  few  hours  to  re¬ 
coiled!  himfelf,  he  called  for  a  pen  aiid 
ink,  and  lent  an  anfWer  by  the  melTenger, 
in  which  he  declined  the  honour  the 
king  intended  him  •,  but  the  meilertg'C! 
was  foon  difpatched  back,  with  his  ma- 
jefty’s  abfolute  commands  that  he  lliould 
accept  the  poll,  on  which  he  fub- 
mitted  to  the  king’s  pleafure.  Oil  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1724,  he  imme¬ 
diately  fet  about  ftudyirtg  the  real  and  fo¬ 
lk!  intereft  of  that  kingdom.  In  innu¬ 
merable  inftances,  lie  exerted  himlelf  in 
the  nob  left  acts  of  beneficence  ;  in  fea- 
fons  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  he  was  more 
fltan  once  inftrumental  in  preventing  ,  a 
famine  which  threatened  that  nation.  On 
one  of  thefe  occafions,  he  diftribUted  vail 
quantities  of  corn  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  which  the  houfe  of  commons 
palled  a  Vote  of  public  thanks.  He  had 
reat  compaflibii  for  the  poor  clergy  of 
is  diocefi?)  who  were  di fabled  from  giv¬ 
ing  their  children  a  proper  edhcatioti  ; 
and  he  maintained  feveral  of  the  children 
of  fuch  in  the  univerfity  ;  he  eredted  four 
houfes  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception  of 
clergymen’s  widows,  and  purchafed  an 
dilate  for  the  endowment  of  theta.  His 
charities  for  augmenting  fmall  livings 
and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  befides  what 
he  deviled  by  will  for  the  like  purpofes  in 
England.  In  Ihort  the  inftances  he  gave 
of  his  generofity  and  benevolence  of  heArt, 
his  virtue,  his  piety,  and  his  wifclbta, 
are  almoit  innumerable.  This  excellent 
prelate  died  the  2d  of  June,  1742,  and 
Was  interred  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  where 
a  beautiful  marble  monument  is  eredted  to 
his  memory. 

BOUNTY,,  in  commerce,  a  premium, 
paid  by  government  to  the  exporters  of  cer- 
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tain  Bntifh  commodities,  as  fail-cloth, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  fifty,  corn,  &c.  See 
Sat l-c r.  6  t  h,  Lace,  Fish,  Corn,  &-c 
BOUT  ANT,  or  ARCH-BOUTANT, 
in  arch itedt ure,  a  fiat  arch,  .or  part  of 
an  arch,  abutting  againlt  the  reins  of  a 
vault,  to  prevent  its  giving  wav. 

,  A  pillar  BOU  FANT,  a  large  chain  or 
pile  of  ftone,  made  to  fupport  a  wall,  ter¬ 
race,  or  vault. 

BOW,  Arcus,  a  weapon  made  of  Heel, 
Wood,  horn,  or  other  elaltic  matter,  which, 
after  being  bent  by  means  of  a  firing  faften- 
ed  to  its  two  ends,  in  returning  to  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  throws  out  an  arrow  with  pro¬ 
digious  force*  The  nfe  of  the  bow  is  of 
the  earlieft  antiquity.  It  has  likcwile  been 
the  taoll  Univerlal  of  all  weapons,  having 
obtained  amongft  the  molt  barbarous  and 
remote  people,  who  had  the  Teaft  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fell  of  mankind.  The 
bow  is  a  weapon  of  offence  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America, 
at  this  day;  and  in  Europe,  before  tlie  in¬ 
vention  of  fire-armsy  a  part  of  the  infantry 
were  armed  with  bows.  Lewis  XI.  firit 
abolilhed  the  uie  of  them  in  France,  intro¬ 
ducing  in.  their  place,  the  halbert,  pike, 
and  broad-fword.  The  long  Bow  Was  for¬ 
merly  in  great  vogue  in  England,  and  ma¬ 
ny  laws  were  made  to  encourage  the  fife  of 
it.  The  parliament  under  Henry  VII. 
complained  of  .the  dilhfe  of  long  bows, 
heretofore  the  fafegfiard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its 
enemies. 

BOW,  in  naval  architecture,  the  round 
part  of  a  lhip’s  fide,  forward,  reaching 
from  where  the  [Hanks  Begin  to  bend  in¬ 
ward,  till  they  clofe.  at  the  Item  or  prow. 
A  lhip  with  a  Harrow  bow  commonly  fails 
falter  than  With  a  bfoad  one  ;  but  is  not 
fo  well  calculated  for  a  high  fea,  being  apt, 
for  want  of  fufficient  refiftance,  to  plunge 
her  fore  part  very  deep,  and  endanger  trffe 
malls  and  rigging,  as  well  as  ftrain  the 
hull  :  the  former  of  thefe  is  called,  by  fea^ 
taen,  a  leati,  and  the  latter  ablufi'  bow. 

BOW,  in  mafic,  a  fmall  machine,  which, 
being  drawn  over  the  firings  of  a  violin  ahd 
other  mufieal  irifiruments  taakes  itrefotind. 
It  is  compdfed  of  a‘  fmall  flick,  to  which 
are  fattened  eighty  or  an  hundred  horfl*- 
hairs,  and  a  fcrCw  which  fetves  to  give  thefe 
hairs  the  proper  tefifion.  In  order  th'St 
the  bow  may  touch  the  firings  brilkly,  it 
is  ufual  to  rub  the  hairs  with  rofin. 

BOW,  among  artificers,  an  inllrument  in 
ufe  among  gufifmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch¬ 
makers,  &c.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among 
X  x  turners 
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turhers,  it  is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to 
the  ceiling,  to  which  they  fallen  the  cord 
that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

BOWS  of  a  Saddle,  two  pieces  of  wood 
laid  arch  wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of 
h  horfe’s  back,  to  give  the  faddle  its  due 
form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

BOWLINE,  amongll  feamen,  a  rope, 
fattened  to  the  leech  or  perpendicular  edge 
of"the  fiqnare  fails,  in  three  or  four  parts, 
called  bridles  theyrtre  only  ufed  on  the 
weather  or  wind  fide,  to  keep  the  ridge  of 
the  fail  tight  forward,  which  would  other- 
wile  be  always  Ihi^j-ing  as  the  Ihip  fails 
on  a  fcant  fide  wind.  See  Close- 
JIauled, 

BOWSPRIT,  in  naval  affairs,  a  large 
boom  or  mail  which  projects  over  the  Item, 
iocarry  fail  on,  and  govern  the  fore  part  of 
the  ihip  to  counter-balance  the  fail  carried 
behind,  or  in  the  after-parts  ;  and  like- 
wile  to  fupport  the  fore-mails,  by  ropes 
ilretched  from  the  mail- head  to  the  outer- 
end  of  the  bowfprit,  called  Hays.  See 
Boom  and  Stays. 

BOX,  in  a  general  fenfc,  a  fmall  cheft 
or  coffer  for  holding  things. 

BOX  of  a  Plough,  the  crofs  piece  in  the 
bead  of  a  plough,  which  fupports  the  two 
-crow-ftaves.  See  Plough. 

BOX,  or  BOX-TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Engliih  name  of  buxus. 

BOXING,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of 
bracing  a  ihip’s  fore-moft  or  head-fails 
aback,  i.  c.  on  the  wind-fide  of  the  mail, 
when,  by  the  negligence  of  the  man  who 
-ileers,  ihe  had  deviated  from  her  courfe, 
and  inclined  her  motion  nearer  to  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  wind  than  the  fails  would 
itand  full.  The  ufe  of  boxing  is  to  im- 
prefs  a  greater  force  on  the  ihip’s  fore-part 
than  ufual,  to  turn  it  further  from  the 
courfe  of  the  wind,  till  ihe  lies  in  the  line 
,of  motion  from  which  ihe  had  declined. 

.BOYATJ,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  co¬ 
vered  with  a  parapet,  ferving  as  a  com¬ 
munication  between  two  trenches.  It 
Tuns  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
the  place,  and  ferves  as  a  fine  of  contra- 
vallation,  not  only  to  hinder  the  Tallies  of 
the  befieged,  but  alfo  to  fecure  the  mi- 
jners. 

.  *  BOYDE  (WILLIAM)  earl  of  Kil¬ 

marnock,  was  the  Ton  of  William  Boyde, 
jsarl  of  Kilmarnock,  who,  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  1715,  was  very  aftive  in  the  fer- 
.vice  of  the  government,  and  died  two 
years  after.  The  earl  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died  $  part 
of  ths  family  eftate  was  then  alienated, 
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and  the  reft  pretty  much  encumbered.  As 
he  grew  up,  he  lived  above  his  income, 
which  ftill  farther  reduced  his  eftate  j 
hence,  with  the  hopes  of  mending  his 
fortune,  he,  in  the  late  rebellion,  joined 
the  pretender’s  ftandard,  upon  which  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  guards,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general,  and  declared  of 
his  privy  council.  His  lordfhip  was  taken 
pnfoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 
brought  to  England,  put  into  the  Tower, 
and  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  July,  1746, 
was,  with  lord  Balmerin©  and  the  earl 
of  Cromartie,  condufted  to  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  Weftminfter-hall, 
and  tried  by  his  peers,  when  pleading 
guilty  hefubmitted  himfelf  to  his  majefty  s 
mercy  and  clemency.  Being  brought  the 
Wednefday  following,  to  receive  fen- 
tence,  he  delivered  an  elegant  fpeech,  af¬ 
ter  which  fentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him,  and  on  the  18th  of 
Auguft,  1746,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  at  forty-two  years  of  age.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Fofter,  who  attended  him  in  the 
Tower,  obferves,  that  his  whole  deport¬ 
ment,  from  the  time  of  his  being  con¬ 
demned  till  his  execution,  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  becoming  5  and  as  he  gave  the  molt 
lively  marks  of  fincere  repentance,  his 
behaviour  in  the  hour  of  death  was  re- 
figned,  decent,  and  awful. 

*  BOYNE,  Battle  of  the,  July  r, 
1690,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ge¬ 
neral  Douglas,  with  young  Sehomberg, 
the  earl  of  Portland  and  Overkirk,  marched 
towards  Slane-bridge,  and  paffed  the  river 
with  very  little  oppofition.  When  they 
reached  the  farther  bank,  they  perceived 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  a 
confiderable  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
with  a  morafs  in  their  front  ;  fo  that 
Douglas  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  rein¬ 
forcement.  This  being  arrived,  the  in¬ 
fantry  were  led  on  to  the  charge  through 
the  morafs,  while  count  Sehomberg  rode 
round  it  with  his  cavalry,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank.  The  Irifh  iaftead  of 
waiting  the  affault,  faced  about  and  re¬ 
treated  towards  Duleck  with  fome  preci¬ 
pitation  ;  yet  not  fo  faff,  but  that  Schom- 
berg  fell  in  among  their  rear,  and  did  con¬ 
fiderable  execution.  King  James,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  reinforced  his  left  wing  from 
the  center,  and  the  count  in  his  turn  was 
obliged  to  fend  for  alfiftance.  At  this 
junfture,  William’s  main  body,  con¬ 
fining  of  the  Dutch  guards,  the  French 
regiments,  and  fome  battalions  of  Eng- 
lifh.  paffed  the  river,  which  was  waift, 
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high,  under  a  general  difcharge  of  artilr 
lery.  King  James  had  imprudently  re¬ 
moved  his  cannon  from  the  other  fide  ; 
but  he  had  pofted  a  ftrong  body  of  muf- 
queteers  along  the  bank,  behind  hedges, 
fioufes,  and  iorne  works  raifed  for  the 
occafion.  They  poured  in  a  clofe  fire  up¬ 
on  the  Englilh  troops  before  they  reached 
fhore,  but  it  produced  very  little  effect  : 
then  the  Irilh  gave  way,  and  fome  bat¬ 
talions  landed  without  farther  oppofition  ; 
vet,  before  they  could  form,  they  were 
charged  with  great  impetuofity  by  a  fqua- 
tlron  of  the  enemy’s  horfe,  and  a  confiderable 
body  of  their  cavalry  and  foot,  command¬ 
ed  by  general  Hamilton,  and  advanced 
from  behind  fome  little  hillocs,  to  attack 
thofe  that  were  landed,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  reft  from  reaching  the  lhore.  His 
infantry  turned  their  backs  and  fled  im¬ 
mediately  ;  but,  the  horfe  charged  with 
incredible  fury,  both  upon  the  bank  and 
in  the  river,  fo  as  to  put  the  unformed 
regiments  in  confufion.  Then  the  duke 
of  Schomberg  palling  the  river  in  perfon, 
put  himlelf  at  the  head  of  the  French 
proteftants,  and  pointing  to  the  enemy, 
i(  Gentlemen  (faid  he)  thofe  are  your 
perfecutors  with  thefe  words  he  advanced 
to  the  attack,  where  he  himfelf  luftained 
a  violent  onfet  from  a  party  of  Irilh  horfe, 
which  had  broke  through  one  of  the  re¬ 
giments,  and  were  now  on  their  return. 
They  were  miftaken  for  Englilh,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  gallop  up  to  the  duke,  who  re¬ 
ceived  two  fevere  wounds  in  the  head  ; 
but  the  French  regiments  being  now  fen- 
fible  of  their  miftake,  ralhly  threw  in 
their  fire  upon  the  Irilh  while  they  were 
engaged  with  the  duke  ;  and  inftead  of 
faving,  lhot  him  dead  upon  the  fpot.  The 
fate  of  this  general  had  well  nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  Englilh  army,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  involved  in  tumult  and  difqrder  ; 
while  the  infantry  of  king  James  rallied 
and  returned  to  their  pofts  with  a  face  ol 
refolution.  They  were  juft  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  center,  when  king  William 
having  palled  with  the  left  wing,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Daniih,  Dutch,  and  Innil- 
killin  horfe,  advanced  to  attack  them  on 
the  right.  They  were  ftruck  with  fuch  a 
pannic  at  his  appearance,  that  they  made 
a  fudden  halt,  and  then  facing  about,  re¬ 
treated  to  the  village  of  Dunore.  1  here 
they  made  fuch  a  vigorous  Hand,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Daniih  horfe,  though  headed 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  recoiled.  Even 
the  Innilkilliners  gave  way  ;  and  that 
whole  wing  would  have  been,  routed,  had 
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not  a  detachment  of  dragoons  belonging 
to  the  regiments  of  Cunningham  and  Le- 
vifon,  difmouted,  and  lined  the  hedges  on 
each  fide  of  the  defile,  through  which  the 
fugitives  were  driven.  There  they  did 
fuch  execution  upon  the  purfuers  as  foon 
checked  their  ardour.  The  horfe  which 
were  broken,  had  now  time  to  rally,  and” 
returning  to  the  charge,  drove  the  enemy 
before  them  in  their  turn.  In  this  action 
general  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life 
and  foul  of  the  Irilh  during  the  whole 
engagement,  was  wounded  and  taken  ;  an 
incident  which  tlifeouraged  them  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  made  no  further  ef¬ 
forts  to  retrieve  the  advantage  they  had 
loft.  He  was  immediately  brought  to 
the  king,  who  alked  him  if  he  thought 
the  Irilh  would  make  any  further  re- 
fiftance  ?  and  he  replied,  “  Upon  my  ho- 
“  nour,  I  believe  they  will  ;  for  they 
il  have  ftill  a  good  body  of  horfe  entire.” 
William  eying  him  with  a  look  of  dif- 
dain,  repeated  iC  Your  honour  !  Your 
u  honour  !”  but  took  no  other  notice  of 
his  having  added  contrary  to  his  engage¬ 
ment,  when  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
Ireland,  on  promife  of  perfuading  Tyr- 
connel  to  fubmit  to  the  new  government. 
The  Irilh  now  abandoned  the  field  with 
precipitation  5  but,  the  French  and  Swils 
troops  that  added  as  their  auxilaries,  under 
Lauzum,  retreated  in  good  order,  after 
having  maintained  the  battle  for  fome 
time  with  intrepidity  and  perfeverance. 
As  king  William  did  not  think  proper  to 
purfue  the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not 
great.  The  Irilh  loft  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  the  Englilh  about  one 
third  of  that  number  ;  though  the  viddory 
was  dearly  purchafed,  confidering  the 
death  of  the  gallant  duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  fell  in  the  eighty-fecond  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  rivalled  the  beft  ge-- 
nerals  of  the  age  in  military  reputation. 
Fie  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  his  mother  was  aiv 
Englilh  woman,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  his  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  troubles  by  which  it  was  agi¬ 
tated,  he  commenced  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
and  ferved  fuccefsfully  in  the  armies  of 
Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Rrandenburgh.  He  attained  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  marechal  in  France,  grandee  in 
Portugal,  generaliffimo  in  Pruffla,  and  duke 
in  England,  He  pro  felled  the  proteftant 
religion ;  was  courteous  and  humble  in 
his  deportment,  cool,  penetrating,  refolute, 
and  fugacious  ;  nor  was  his  probity  in- 
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ferioy  to  his  courage.  This  battle  like- 
wile  proved  fatal  to  the  brave  Caillimote, 
who  had  followed  the  duke’s  fortunes, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  proteftant  re¬ 
giments.  After  having  received  a  mortal 
wound,  he  was  carried  back  through  the 
river  bv  four  loldiers  ;  and  though  aimott 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  with  a 
chearful  countenance,  encouraged  thole 
who  were  eroding  to  do  their  duty,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  A  la  gloire  tries  enfans  ;  a 
“  la  gloire  ?  To  glory,  my  lads  ;  to  glo- 
“  ry  !’’  The  third  remarkable  perl'on, 
who  lolt  his  life  on  this  occalion,  was 
Walker  the  clergyman,  who  had  fo  va¬ 
liantly  defended  Londonderry  againtt  the 
whole  army  of  king  James.  He  had 
been  very  gracioully  received  by  king 
William,  who  gratified  him  with  a  re¬ 
ward  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  pro- 
mil'e  of  further  favour:  but  his  military 
genius  fl ill  predominating,  he  attended 
his  royal  patron  in  this  battle;  and  being 
fihot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  perfons  of  dittindtion  who  fell  on  the 
other  fide,  were  the  lords  Dongan  and 
Carlingford,  Sir  Neile  O  Neile,  and  the 
marquis  of  Hocqu  incourt.  James  himfelf 
ltood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  lull 
of  Dun  more,  furrounded  with  ionm  fqua- 
tirons  of  horfe  ;  and  feeing  vidtorv  de¬ 
clare  againtt  him,  retired  to  Dublin,  with¬ 
out  making  the  leaf!  effort  to  reaffemble 
his  broken  forces.  Had  he  pofielfed  either 
fpiritor  condudl,  his  army  might  have  ralli¬ 
ed,  and  been  reinforced  from  his  garrifons  ; 
for  his  lofs  was  inconfiderable,  and  the 
vidlor  did  not  attempt  to  moleft  his  troops 
in  their  retreat  ;  an  omifiion  which  has 
been  charged  upon  him  as  a  flagrant  in- 
ftance  of  mi  [conduct.  Indeed  through  the 
whole  of  this  engagement,  his  perfonal 
courage  was  much  more  confpicuous  than 
his  military  fkill.  King  James  no  fooner 
arrived  at  Dublin,  than  he  affembled  the 
magiftrates  and  council  of  the  city,  and  in 
a.  fiiort  fpe.ech  refigned  them  to  the  fortune 
of  the  victor.  He  complained  of  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  the  Irilh  ;  fignified  his  refolutipn 
of  leaving  the,  kingdom  immediately  ; 
forbid  them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  burn 
or  plunder  the  city  after  his  departure  ; 
and  affured  them,  that  though  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  force,  he  could  never 
ceafe  to  labour  for  their  deliverance.  Next 
dav  he  let  out  for  Waterford,  attended 
bv  the,  duke  of  Berwick,  Tvrconnel,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Powis,  He.  ordered  all  the 
bridges  to  be  broken  down  behind  him,  and 
embarked  in  a  vefTcl  which  had  been  prepared 
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for  liis  reception.  At  fea  he  fell  in  with 
the  French  fquadron,  commanded  by  the 
fieur  de  Foran,  who  perfuaded  him  to  g° 
on  board  one  of  his  frigates,  which  was  a 
prime  failer. .  In  this  he  was  fafely  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  and  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  former  refidtnee  at  St.  Germain’s. 
He  had  no  fooner  quitted  Dublin,  than 
it  was  alfo  abandoned  by  all  the  papills. 
The  proteftants  immediately  took  polfelfion 
of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  militia,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  the  biihop  of  Meath, 
/and  Limerick.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  take  charge  of  the  admin illration  ;  and 
an  account  of  thefe  translations  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  king  William,  together  with 
a  petition  that  he  would  honour  the  city 
with  his  prefence. 

BRACE,  a  couple  or,  pair,  and  applied 
by  huntlrnen  to  feveral  bealts  of  game, 
as  a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  See. 

BRACE,  in  architedture,  a  piece  of 
timber  framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  building  from 
fwerving  either  way.  When  the  brace  is 
framed  into  the  kingleffes,  or  principal 
rafters,  it  is  by  feme  called  a  It  rut. 

BRACES,  in  naval  affairs,  the  ropes 
fattened  to  the  yard-arms  or  ends,  to 
wheel  or  traverie  them  about  the  malts  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  for  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  adapting  the  fails  to  the  wind. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on 
the  writt,  much  ufed  among  the  ancient;. 

BRACHIiElIS,  in  anatotny,  an  ob¬ 
long,  thick,  and  broad  mufcle,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  os  humeri.  The  upper 
part  of  it  is  forked  or  Hoped,  and  at  the 
bending  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  the 
lower  part  contracts. 

BRACH1UM,  ARM,  ih  anatomy, 
one  of  the  fuperior  extremities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  comprehending  the  fcapula, 
the  os  humeri,  the  cubit,  and  the  hand. 
Seethe  Scapula,  Arm,  Hand,  &tc. 

BRACHMANS,  a  fedt  of  Indian  phi- 
lofophers.  The  ancient  Brachmans  lived 
upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  and  abftained  from 
every  thing  that  had  life  in  it.  They 
lived  in  folitude  without  matrimony,  and 
without  property  ;  and  they  wilhetl  ar¬ 
dently  for  death,  confidering  life  only  as 
a  burden.  The  modern  Brachmans  make 
up  one  ot  the  calls  or  tribes  of  the  Banians. 
They  are  the  priefls  of  that  people,  and 
perform  then*  office  of  praying  and  read¬ 
ing  the  law,  with  feveral  mimical  gettures, 
and  a  kind  of  wavering  voice.  They  ad¬ 
mit  of  rewards  and  punilliments  after  this 
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life  ;  and  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for 
cows,  that  they  look,  on  themlelves  as 
bleffed,  if  they  can  but  die  with  the  tail 
of  one  of  them  in  their  hand.  They  have 
preferred  fome  noble  fragments  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Brachmans. 
They  are  fkilled  arithmeticians,  and  cal¬ 
culate,  with  great  exaHnefs,  eclipies  of 
the  fun  and  rrjoon.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  religious,  aufterities.  One  of 
them  has  been  known  to  make  a  vow  to 
wear  about  his  neck  a  heavy  collar  of  iron 
for  a  confiderable  timg  :  another,  to  chain 
himfelf'by  the  foot  to  a  tree,  with  a  tkm 
rcfolution'  to  die  in  that  place;  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  walk  in  wooden  lhoes  ftuck  full 
of  nails  on  the  infide, 

BR ACHY  GRAPH  Y,  the  art  of  fltort- 
hand  writing. 

The  word  is  compounded  from  the 
Creek  Brachys ,  ihort,  and  Grapbo,  to 
write. 

BRACKET,  a  kind  of  wooden  ftay, 
ferving  to  fupport  Ihelves,  and  the  like* 

BRACKETS,  in  naval  architecture, 
lliort  crooked  timbers  refembling  knees, 
fixed  in  the  frame  of  a  lhip’s  head  to  iup- 
port  the  gratings. 

BRACKETS,  in  gunnery,  the  cheeks 
of  the;  carriage  of  a  mortar  :  they  are 
made  of  ft  rang  planks  of  wood,  of  aim  oft 
a  lemicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates  ;  they  are  fixed 
to  the  beds  by  four  bolts,  which  are  called 
bed-bolts  ;  they  rife  up  on  each  fide  of 
,  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  to  any 
elevation,  by  means  of  fome  llron-g  iron 
bolts,  called  bracket-bolts,  which  go 
through  t.hcle  cheeks  or  brackets. 

*  BRACK  LEY,  a  borough  town  in 
Northampton illire  ;  it  has  a  market  on 
Wednefdays,  and  five  fairs,  on  Wednei- 
day  after  February  25,  for  horfes,  cows, 
and  Ihetp  ;  on  the  third  Saturday  in  April, 
for  ho-rfes,  cows,  and  hogs  ;  on  Wed- 
nefclay  after  June  22,  for  horfes  and  cows  ; 
on  Wednefdav  before  OClober  10,  for 
hiring  fervants,  horfes,  and  cows  ;  and 
December  ti,  for  horfes,  cows,  and  flieep. 
It  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
next  Buckinghamfhire,  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Oufe.  It  is  an  ancient  and  large 
corporation  town,  containing  two  parilh 
churches,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  had  formerly  a  college,  which 
is  turned  into  a  free-fchool.  The  market 
is  but  fmail.  It  is  fi-xtv-four  miles  north- 
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weft  from  London.  L^t.  52.  o.  N. 

BRACTEAR1A,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  genus  of  talcs,  compofcd  of  fmail  plates 
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in  form  of  fp angles,  each  plate  being  ci¬ 
ther  very  thin,  or  divifible  into  very  thin 
ones. 

*  BRADLEY  (Dr.  JAMES)  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres  of  Paris,  &c.  was  born  at 
Shireborn,  in  Gloucefterlhire,  in  1692, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1719 
was  inftftuted  to  the -vicarage  of  Bridftow, 
in  Herefordihire.  He  received  the  firft 
rudiments  of  the  mathematics  from  ‘  his 
uncle.  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  refided  at  his 
living  in  Efivx,  and  on  the  death  of  John 
Kiel,  M.  D.  was,  in-  1-7  a  r,  chofen  Saviliai* 
profeftbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford,  on  which 
i>e  refig-ned  hie  living.  Not  with  ibuidi  n  g 
his  innate  modefty  he  was  loon  dift in- 
guiftied  by  t'ne  friendship  of  fir  liaac  New¬ 
ton,  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  and  Dr* 
Edmund  Halley,  his  colleague  in  the 
Savilian  profefforlhip.  In  1730  he  int- 
ceeded  Mr,  Wh itciicle  as  lecture-reader 
of  aftronomy  and  experimental  plviloiopby, 
in  the  univerfitv  m  Oxford  ;  and,  at  the 
deoeafe  of  Dr.  Halley,  was  choir  n  attro- 
nomical  obfervator  at  the  Pv.oyal  Obicrva- 
tory  at  Greenwich,  and  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  T747 
he  pubhlbed  his  Letters  on  the  apparent 
Motion  obferved  in  In  me  of  the  fixed 
Stars  ;  and  on  account  of  this. curious  dilc 
covery,  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  In  con- 
iequence  of  this  letter,  his  late  majefty 
cabled  him  to  be  paid  a  thoufand  pounds, 
to  repair  the  old  inftru meats  in  that  ob- 
fervatory,  and  for  providing  new  ones, 
which  enabled  him  to  furnilU  it  with 
the  noblefl  and  moll:  accurate  apparatus 
in  the  known  world.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  evenneis  of  his  temper,  and 
for  his  amiable  cufpofition,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  diftinguiftied  for  his  modelty 
and  taciturnity  ;  yet  when  drawn  into 
oonverfation,  none  were  more  ready,  more 
open,  or  more  clear,  nor  took  more  pa-ms 
to  adapt  himfelf  to  the- capacity  and- un- 
dfcrflanding  of  thofe  with  whom  lie  con- 
verfed.  He  was  always  temperate,  cafy 
of  accefs;  humane,  benevolent,  and  kind, 
was  never  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion, 
and  tv  as  free  from  bigotry  andoftentation. 
He  died  the  1 3th  of  July,  176-5  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

BRADS,  among  artificers-,  a  fort  of 
nails  vi fed  in  building,  which  haw  no 
fpreading  heads.  They  are  diftinguiftfod 
by  ironmongers,  by  fix  names,  as  joiner  s 
brads,  flooring  brads,,  batten-brads,  foil- 
brads,  or  quarter-heads,  Jo.  nor  s 
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Iferads  are  for  hard  wainfcot,  batten-brads 
for  loft  wainfcot;  bill-brads  areufed  when 
a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte,  or  for  lhallow  joills 
fulfiecl  to  warp.  See  Nail. 

BRADYPUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  anthropo- 
morpha  of  Linnaeus,  otherwife  called  ig¬ 
uanas,  and  in  Englilh,  the  lloth  ;  the 
charafters  of  which  are,  that  its  feet  have 
jio  great  toe,  and  are  made  for  climb¬ 
ing. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies. 
I.  The  American  lloth,  with  a  lhort  tail, 
and  only  three  toes  on  each  foot.  2.  The 
Ceylon  lloth,  with  only  two  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  no  tail. 

BRAGGET,  drink  made  of  malt,  ho¬ 
ney,  and  fpices,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAILS.,  in  naval  affairs,  ropes  fixed 
to  different  places  on  the  mizen  above  and 
below,  to  gather  it  up  dole  to  the  mall 
when  it  is  not  required. 

BRAILS,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  which  haul  the  bottoms,  edges, 
and  lower  corners  of  the  other  fails  up  to 
their  yards,  for  the  more  ealily  furling 
them  ;  and  this  is  called  brailing  them  up, 
or  hauling  them  up  in  the  brails, 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  fays  Window, 
a  name  given  to  all  that  mals  which  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  which  is 
immediately  furrounded  by  two  membranes, 
called  meninges  by  the  Greeks,  and  rna- 
tres  bv  other  ancients,  ‘  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  of  opinion  that  theft  membranes 
were  the  origin,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the 
body. 

This  general  mafs  is  divided  in'o  three 
particular  portions  ;  the  cerebrum,  or 
brain,  properly  fo  called  ;  the  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  To  thefe^  three 
parts  contained  within  the  cranium,  a 
fourth  is  added,  which  fills  the  great  ca¬ 
nal  of  the  fpina  dorfi  by  the  name  of 
medulla  fpinalis,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  meninges,  or  membranes  are  two 
in  number,  one  of  which  is  very  flrong, 
and  lies  contiguous  to  the  cranium  ;  the 
other  is  very  thin,  and  immediately 
touches  the  brain.  The  firft  is  named 
dura  mater  ;  the  fecond  pia  mater,  which 
is  again  divided  into  two,  the  external 
lamina  being  termed  arachnoides,  and  the 
internal  retaining  the  common  name  of 
pia  mater.  S ze.' Dura  Mater  and  Pia 
Ma  t  hr. 

The  cerebrum,  properly  fo  called,  is  a 
kind  of  medullary*  mafs,  of  a  moderate 
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confidence,  and  of  a  greyifli  colour  cm* 
the  outer  furface,  filling  all  the  fuperior 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or 
that  portion  which  lies  above  the  tranfverfe, 
leptum.  The  upper  part  of  the  cerebrum 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  like  half  an  egg  cut 
lengthwife,  or  rather  like  two  quarters  of 
an  egg  cut  lengthwife,  and  parted  a  little 
from  each  other.  It  is  flatter  on  the 
lower  part,  each  lateral  half  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  eminences,  called  lobes, 
one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one  pofte- 
rior.  , 

The  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  is  of 
two  kinds,  diftinguiihed  by  two  diflerent 
colours  ;  one  part  of  it,  which  is  the 
fofter,  being  of  a  greyilh  or  aih  colour  ; 
the  other,  which  is  more  folid,  very  white. 
The  alh-coloured  fubftance  lies  chiefly 
on  the  outer-part  of  the  cerebrum,  like 
a  kind  of  cortex  5  from  whence  it  has 
been  named  lubftantia  corticalis  or  cine- 
rea.  The  white  fubftance  occupies  the 
inner  part,  and  is  named  fubftantia  me* 
dullaris,  or  Amply  fubftantia  alba. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  portions,  feparated  by  the  falx,  or 
great  longitudinal  leptum  of  the  dura 
mater.  They  are  generally  termed  he- 
milpheres  ;  but  they  are  more  like  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  oblong  fpheroid.  Each  of  thefe 
portions  is  divided  into  two  extremities, 
one  anterior,  and  one  pofterior,  which  are 
termed  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  between 
which  there  is  a  large  inferior  protube¬ 
rance  which  goes  by  the  fame  name ;  la 
that  in  each  hemifphere  there  are  three 
lobes,  one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one 
pofterior. 

The  anterior  lobes  lie  upon  thofe  parts 
of  the  os  frentis  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  frontal 
finuftes,  commonly  called  the  anterior 
foilbe  of  the  bafts  cranii.  The  pofterior 
lobes  lie  on  the  tranfverfe  ftptum  ;  ami 
the  middle  lobes,  in  the  middle  of  lateral 
foll'x  of  the  bafts  cranii. 

Each  lateral  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
has  three  fides  ;  one  fuperior,  which  is 
convex  ;  one  inferior,  which  is  uneven  ; 
and  one  lateral,  which  is  flat;  and  turned 
to  the  falx.  Through  the  whole  furface 
of  theft  three' fides  w.e  fee  inequalities  or 
windings  like  the  circumvolutions  of  the 
inteftines,  formed  by  waving  ftreaks  or 
furrows  very  deep  and  narrow,  into  which 
the  lepta,  or  dnplicatures  of  the  pia  mater 
infinuate  themlelves,  and  thereby  feparate 
theft  circumvolutions  from  each  other. 

Near  the  furface  of  the  cerebrum, 
thefe  circumvolutions  are  at  fome  diftange 

from 
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from  each  other,  reprefenling  ferpcntine 
ridges  ;  and  in  the  interltices  between 
them,  the  fuperficial  veins  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  are  lodged,  between  the  two  lami¬ 
nae  of  the  pia  mater,  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fine  vafcular  filaments,  as 
tnay  be  feen  by  puiling  the  circumvo¬ 
lutions  a  little  afunder  with  the  fingers. 

When  they  are  cut  tranfverlly,  we  ob- 
ferve  that  the  fubftantia  alba  lies  in  the 
middle  of  each  circumvolution  ;  fo  that 
there  is  the  fame  number  of  internal  me¬ 
dullary  circumvolutions  as  of  external 
dorticai  ones  ;  the  firft  reprefenting  white 
laminae  inverted  by  others  of  an  alh- 
colour  ;  but  the  cortical  fubftance  is  in 
many  places  thicker  than  the  medullary. 

The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  on  each  fide  are  parted  by  a 
deep  narrow  fulcus,  which  afcends  oblique¬ 
ly  backward,  from  the  temporal  ala  of 
the  os  fphenoides  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  os  parietale  ;  and  the  two  lides  of 
this  divifion  have  each  their  particular 
ridges  and  circumvolutions,  which  gives 
a  very  great  extent  to  the  cortical  iub- 
ftance.  This  fulcus  is  termed  fifiura 
magna  fiivii,  or  limply  fifiura  cerebri. 

The  corpus  callofum  is  a  white  convex 
body,  being  a  middle  portion  of  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance,  whole  furface  is  covered 
by  the  pia  mater.  Along  the  middle  of 
its  furface,  from  one  end  to  another, 
there  is  a  kind  of  raphe  formed  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  intertexture  of  fibres,  which  crols 
each  other.  After  its  uniting  with  the 
cortical  fubftance,  a  medullary  arch  or 
vault  of  an  oval  figure  is  formed. 

Under  this  arch  are  two  lateral  and 
lhallow  cavities,  feparated  by  a  tranfpa- 
rent  medullary  feptum ;  and  generally 
called  the  anterior  fuperior  ventricles  of 
the  cerebrum. 

The  above  tranfparent  partition  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  feptum  lucidum,  and 
lies  direffly  under  the  raphe  or  future  of 
the  corpus  callofum,  of  which  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation. 

The  feptum  lucidum  is  united  by  its 
lower  part  to  the  anterior  portion  of  that 
medullary  body  improperly  called  the  for¬ 
nix,  with  three  pillars  ;  becaufe  it  is 
thought  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the 
arches  of  ancient  vaults. 

The  fornix  being  ctit  offi  and  inverted, 
or  quite  removed,  we  firft  perceive  a  val- 
cular  web,  called  plexus  choroides,  and 
feveral  eminences  more  or  lefs  covered  by 
the  expanfion  of  that  plexus.  There  are  four 
pairs  of  eminences,  which  follow  each 
other  very  regularly?  two  large  and  two 
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fmall.  The  firlt  pair  of  larger  emint?RTc* 
are  named  corpora  ftriata,  for  their  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  white  and  alh- 
coloured  ftreaks  alternately  tfifpofed  thro* 
their  fubftance ;  and  the  fecond  pair, 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  becaufe  thete 
nerves  arife  chiefly  from  them.  The  four 
fmall  eminences  are  clofely  united  toge¬ 
ther,  the  anterior  being  called  nates,  and 
the  pofterior  teftes  ;  though  it  would  be 
better  to  call  them  limply,  anterior  and 
pofterior  tubercles. 

Immediately  before  thefe  tubercles-, 
there  is  a  Angle  eminence  called  glandula 
pineal! s,  a  fmall,  foft,  greyiih  body,  about 
the  lize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  irregularly 
round,  and  fometimes  of  the  figure  of  a 
pine  apple.  This  gland,  which  Des  Cartes 
will  have  to  be  the  feat  of  the  lbul,  has 
been  often  found  to  contain  gravel. 

Between  the  bafis  of  the  anterior  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  fornix,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  union  of  the  optic  thalami,  lies  a 
cavity  or  foflula,  called  infundibulum.  It 
runs  down  towards  the  bafis  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  contracting  gradually,  and  termi¬ 
nates  by  a  membraneous  canal  in  a  foftifh 
body,  lituated  in  the  fella  fphenoidaiis, 
named  glandula  pituitaria.  The  infundi¬ 
bulum  opens  above,  immediately  before 
the  optic  thalami,  by  an  oval  hole,  called 
foramen  commune  anterius,  and  confe- 
quently  communicates  with  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

The  cerebellum  is  contained  under  the 
tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  dura  naater.  It 
is  broader  laterally  than  on  the  fore  or 
back-fides,  flatted  on  the  upper-fide,  and 
gently  inclined  both  ways,  anlwerable  to 
the  feptum,  which  lerves  it  as  a  kind  of 
tent  or  cieling.  On  the  lower  fide  it.  is 
rounder,  and  on  the  back-fide  divided  in¬ 
to  two  lobes,  feparated  by  the  occipital 
feptum  of  the  dura  mater. 

It  is  made  up,  like  the  cerebrum,  of 
two  fubftances  ;  but  has  no  circumvolu¬ 
tions  on  its  furface.  Its  fulci  are  pretty 
deep,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  form  that  flat  ftrata,  more  or  lefs  hori¬ 
zontal,  between  which  the  internal  lamina 
of  the  pia  mater  infinuates  itfelf  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fepta,  equal  to  that  of  the  ftiata. 

Under  the  tranfverfe  feptum,  it  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  vafcular  texture,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  plexus  choroides.  It 
has  two  middle  eminences  called  appen¬ 
dices  vermiformes  ;  one  anterior  and  lu- 
perior,  which  is  turned  forward  ;  the  other 
pofterior  and  inferior,  which  goes  back¬ 
ward.  There  are  likewife  two  latter  ap¬ 
pendices^  both  tyrned  outward.  Inc. 
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artr  termed  ver mi. formes  from  their  re- 
femblartce  to  a  large  portion  of  an  earth¬ 
worm. 

Befides  the  divifion  of  the  cerebellum 
into  lateral  portions,  or  into  lobes,  each 
of  thel'e  lobes  fee  ms  to  be  likcvvifc  fubdi- 
vided  into  three  protuberances,  one  anterior, 
one  middle  or  lateral,  and  one  pofterior  ; 
but  they  are  not  in  all  fubje&s  equally 
diftinguilh-ed  either  by  their  convexity  or 
limits ;  but  they  may  always  be  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  direction  of  their  ft  rata, 
thole  of  the  middle  and  anterior  protube¬ 
rances  being  lefs  tranfverfe  than  in  the 
pofterior. 

When  we  feparate  the  two  lateral  por¬ 
tions  or  lobes,  having  fir  ft  made  a  pretty 
deep  ineifion,  we  dicover  firft  of  all  the 
pofterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
and  in  the  pofterior  fur  face  of  this  por¬ 
tion,  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemiua, 
all  the  way  to  the  pofterior  notch  of  the 
body  of  the  cerebellum,  we  obferve  an 
oblong  cavity,  which  terminates  back¬ 
ward,  like  .the  point  of  a  writing  pen. 
This  cavity  is  called  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  fttuated  from  before  backward,  in  the 
■middle  part  of  the  balls  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  without  any  difeontinuation, 
between  the  lateral  parts  of  both  thefe  bales  5 
and  therefore  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
.one  middle  medullary  balls,  common  to 
both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  by  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  continuity  of  their  medullary  fub- 
ftances,  through  the  great  notch  in  the 
■tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
common  balis  lies  immediately  on  that 
.portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the 
balis  of  the  cranium.  The  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata  is  therefore  juftly  efteemed  to  be  a 
third  general  part  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  brain,  or  as  the  common  production  of 
united  elongation  of  the  whole  medullary 
lubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther  impoffible,  to  examine  or  demonftrate 
it  as  we  ought,  in  its  natural  fttuation  ; 
but. wc  are  obliged  to  do  both  on  a  brain 
inverted.  However,  to  prevent  falfe  ideas 
either  in  viewing  ourfelves,  or  in  Ihewing 
toothers,  the  medulla  oblongata  thus  in¬ 
verted,  it.  is  very  neceffary  often  to  call  to 
mind  that  all  that  appears  fuperior  in  that 
fttuation,  is  inferior  in  the  natural  ftate. 

The  lower  fide  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  in  an  inverted  fituation,  prefents  to 
our  view  feveral  parts,  which  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  either  medullary  productions,  trunks 
of  nerves,  or  trunks  ef  blood  velfels. 

The  chivf  medullary  productions  are 
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thefe :  the  large  or  anterior  branches  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  have  likc- 
wiie  been  named  crura  antcriora,  femora 
and  brachia  medullx  oblongatx,  and  pe- 
dunculi  cerebri ;  the  tranfverfe  protuber¬ 
ance,  called  alio  procell'us  annularis  or  pons 
Varolii;'  the  fmall  or  pofterior  branches, 
called  pedunculi  ccrebelli,  or  crura  pofte- 
riora  medullx  oblongatx  ;  the  extremity 
or  cauda  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
two  pairs  0/  tubercles,  one  of  which  is 
named  corpora  olivaria,  the  other  corpora 
pyramidalia  :  and  to  all  thefe  productions 
we  mult  add  a  production  of  the  infundi¬ 
bulum  and  two  medullary  papillx. 

We  muft  obferve  in  general  concerning 
the  eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
that  thole  which  are  medullary  on  their 
outfides  or  furfaces,  are  interiorly  either 
entirely  cortical,  or  partly  cortical  and 
partly  medullary,  or  formed  by  a  lingular 
mixture  of  thefe  two  fubftances. 

From  this  common  portion  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  and  cerebellum,  arife  almolt  all  the 
nerves  which  go  oat  of  the  cranium  through 
the  different  foramina  by  which  its  balis  is 
perforated.  It  likewife  produces  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
common  elongation  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  of  their  different  fub¬ 
ftances ;  and  therefore  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  may  be  juftly  laid  to  be  the  firft 
origin  or  primitive  of  all  the  nerves  which 
go  out  through  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  confe- 
quetitly  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  human 
body.  See  Medulla  Spinalis ,  and 
Nf.rve.  Winflo'U)’ s  Anatomy . 

Ufes  of  the  BRAIN,  and  of  its  appen¬ 
dages  in  general. — We  are  obliged  to  the 
great  Malphigi  for  the  firft  and  beft  in- 
ftruCtion  concerning  the  manner  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  ftruCture  of  the  brain,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  two  fubftances  of  which 
it  is  made  up,  and  for  putting  us  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  able  to  conjecture  fomething 
about  its  ufes.  The  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  of  that  illuftrious  and  faithful 
fearcher  into  nature,  having  been  repeated 
by  leveral  excellent  philofophers,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  comparative  anatomy,  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  brain  is  a 
fecretory  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  ana- 
tomifts,  a  gland.  t 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  difpute  about 
words,  when  we  are  agreed  as  to  the 
things  themfe’ves.  Anatomifts  have  for 
many  years  paft  nnderftood  by  the  word 
gland,  an  organ  fitted  to  feparate  fome 
particular  fluid  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  as 
univerfally  as  they  mean  by  the  word 
mu-fefe,  all  forts  of  ileffiy  fibres  capable  of 

contrac- 
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Contra&ion  :  and  this  lall  term  might  be 
cavilled  at  and  rejected  as  juftly  as  the 
other. 

The  whole  matter  of  fecretiorts  muft  be 
owned  to  be  very  obfcure  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  brain  and  liver  will  Tome 
tirtie  or  other  lead  us  fo  far  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it*  as  at  leaffc  to  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  truth  from  fallhood. 

The  infinite  number  of  frriall  fecretory 
clufters  of  glands  in  the  brain,  ftrain  or 
filter  the  mafs  of  blood  carried  to  them  by 
the  numerous  ramifications,  and  feparate 
from  it  an  exceffively  fiiie  fluid  :  the  re¬ 
gaining  blood  being  conveyed  back  by  the 
fame  number  of  venal  extremities  into  the 
finufles  of  the  dura  mater,  and  from  thence 
into  the  jugular  and  vertebral  veins. 

The  fubtle  fluid,  commonly  called  ani¬ 
mal  fpirit,  nervous  juice,  or  liquor  of  the 
nerves,  is  continually  forced  into  the  me¬ 
dullary  fibres  of  the  white  portion  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  fpinalis  ;  and  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  thefe  fibres,  fupplies  and  fills  the 
nerves,  which  are  a  continuation  of  them. 

All  the  nervous  ropes,  as  they  pafs 
through  the  foramina  of  the  cranium  and 
vertebrae,  are  accompanied  by  particular 
elongations  of  the  pia  and  dura  mater. 
Thofe  of  the  dura  mater  ferve  them  for 
Vaginae  in  their  paflage  through  the  bony 
openings.  Thofe  of  the  pia  mater  not 
only  accompany  and  inveft  each  nervous 
rope,  but  alfo  form  internal  fepta,  between 
all  the  filaments  of  which  each  rope  con- 
fills.  It  is  known  from  many  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  nerves  are  the  primitive 
or  original  organs  of  all  mufcular  motion, 
and  of  all  animal  fenfation  ;  and  that 
thefe  two  functions  depend  in  general  on 
the  brain  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  dependence*  and  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  ufe  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  and  of  the  membraneous 
productions  which  accompany  the  fibres 
and  nerves. 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  in  what  has 
been  faid  concerning  the  defign  or  parti¬ 
cular  ufes  of  the  fuperficial  conformation 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  or  of  the 
different  configuration  of  their  turnings, 
circumvolutions,  eminencies,  depreffions, 
expanlions,  and  various  folds.  It  may  be 
affirmed  in  general,  that  by  this  ftruCture 
the  extent  of  the  fecretory  organ  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is  increafed  very  confider- 
ably,  and  the  particular  functions  of  each 
nervous  rope  diftinguilhed,  and  likewife 
their  general  and  reciprocal  correfpondence, 
both  in  regard  to  the  exquifitentfs  of  the 
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organs  of  fenfation,  and  rhe  activity  of 
organs  of  motion. 

The  falx  of  the  dura  mater  hinders  one 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  from  preffing  on 
the  other,  when  we  lie  on  one  fide.  The 
tranfverfe  feptum  ferves  for  a  tent  to  the 
cerebellum,  and  defends  it  from  a  mortal 
eompreffion,  which  it  mult  otherwife  be 
liable  to  from  the  cerebrum*  efpeciallj 
when  we  walk  or  jump. 

The  feptum  and  productions  of  the  pia 
mater  conned  and  {Lengthen  all  the  cir¬ 
cumvolutions*  divilions*  and  ridges  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  &c.  and  fuftain  in 
a  general  and  almoft  incomprehenfiblc 
manner  all  the  branches  and  ramifications 
of  the  blood  veflels,  all  the  medullary  fila¬ 
ments,  and  all  the  elongations  and  ropes 
that  depend  on  thefe.  f^injlotv’s  Ana~ 
tony. 

BRAMBLE*  or  BRAMBLE-BUSH, 
in  botany,  the  English  name  of  the  rubus 
of  authors.  See  Rubus. 

BRAMBLE-NET,  otherwife  called 
hallier,  a  net  to  catch  birds  in,  of  feveral 
fizes  ;  the  great  mefhes  muft  be  four  inches 
fquare  ;  thofe  of  the  leatt  fize  are  three  or* 
four  inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the  largeft 
five*  In  the  depth,  they  ihould  not  be 
above  three  or  four  inches  ;  but  as  for  the 
length,  they  maybe  enlarged  at  plealure  ; 
the  Ihorteft  being  eighteen  feet. long. 

BRAMINS.  See  Brachmans* 

BRAN,  the  lkins  or  hulks  of  corn, 
efpe'cially  wheat  ground,  feparated  from 
the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 

The  dyers  reckon  bran  among  the  non¬ 
colouring  drugs,  and  ufe  it  tor  making 
what  they  call  the  four  waters,  with 
which  they  prepare  their  feveral  dyes. 

Bran,  alfo  being  of  a  porous  fpongv  fub- 
flance,  is  tiled,  in  pharmacy,  as  a  fuppu- 
rative  and  digefiive  medicine. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree, 
or  a  part  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk/ 
which  helps  to  form  the  head  or  crown 
thereof.  As  branches  have  their  outward 
parts  common  with  the  chief  Item,  fo  in 
like  manner  do  their  inward  confift  of  a 
multitude  of  tubes,  which  are  alfo  pro¬ 
vided  with  anumberof  fmall  glands,  veins, 
and  mufcles,  interfperfed  here  and  there, 
where  the  fap  coming  from  the  firfl  canal 
is  rendered  much  more  delicate. 

BRANCH,  a  term  in  genealogy  and 
anatomy.  Thus  we  fay,  the  branch  of  a 
family,  the  branch  of  an  artery,  the 
branch  of  a  vein. 

BRANCHES  of  a  Bridle,  in  the  ma¬ 
nege,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  bended* 
which  in  the  interval,  between  the  one 
Y  y  and 
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fcnd  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the 
trofs-chains,  and  the  curb;  fo  that  on  the 
one  end  they  anfwer  to  the  head-ftall,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep 
•the  horfe’s  head  in  fubje&ion. 

It  is  to  bcobierved,  i.  That  the  farther 
the  branch  is  from  a  horfe’s  neck,  the 
more  effect  it  will  have.'  a.  That  ihort 
branches  cott  er  is  paribus  are.  ruder,  and 
their  eftedts  more  hidden  than  thofe  of 
longer.  3.  That  the  branch  is  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  length  of  a  horfe’s  neck  ; 
and  one  may  fooner  err  in  choofing  one 
too  ihort  than  too  long. 

BRANCHES  of  Ogives,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  arches  of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe 
arches  travelling  from  one  angle  to  a  no-* 
t her  diagonal-wife,  form  a  crofs  between 
the  other  arches,  which  make  the  (ides 
of  the  fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are 
diagonals. 

JBRANCIIERY,  in  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  denotes  the  ramifications  of  the 
iucciferous  velTcls  dilperfed  through  the 
parenchyma,  or  pulpy  parts  of  fruits. 

BRANCHIAE,  GILLS,  in  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  fiihes,  the  parts  correfponding  to 
the  lungs  of  land -animals,  by  which 
fiihes  take  in  and  throw  out  again  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  water,  impregnated  with 
air.  All  fiihes,  except  the  cetaceous  ones 
and  the  petromyzum,  are  furnilhed  with 
thefe  organs  of  vefpiration  ;  which  are 
always  eight  in  number,  four  on  each  fide 
the  throat  ;  that  next  the  heart  is  always 
the  leall,  the  reft  increafing  in  regular  or¬ 
der  as  they  (land  near  the  head  of  the 
fifh. 

BRANCHIARUM  FORAMINA, 
Apertures  of  the  Gills.  In  moft  fiihes  there 
is  only  one  aperture;  in  the  cartilaginous 
•nes,  thefe  apertures  are  ten  in  number,  1 
Eve  on  each  fide  ;  and  in  the  petromyzum 
or  lamprey,  there  are  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
of  thefe  apertures,  (even  on  each  fide.  As 
to  the  cetaceous  fiihes,  they  have  no  aper¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  becaufe  they  are  ftirnilhed  with  lungs. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflam¬ 
mable  liquor,  extrafted  from  wine  and 
other  liquors  by  diftillation,  which  is  moft 
generally  performed  by  the  common  alem¬ 
bic  ;  but  fometimes  alio  in  balneum  markc. 
See  the  article  Distillation. 

The  velfels  ufed  in  this  operation  are 
commonly  of  copper  ;  fome  diftillers,  in 
order  to  cool  the  brandy,  make  the  neck 
of  the  matrafs  very  long,  and  of  a  Terpen¬ 
tine  or  winding  figure,  in  order  to  its 
palling  through  a  tub  of  cold  water. 
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In  order  to  diftil  brandy,  they  fill  th<? 
cucurbit  half  full  with  the  liquor  they 
would  extraft  it  from,  which  they  put 
over  a  moderate  fire,  till  about  the  fixth 
part  of  it  be  diftilied,  or  till  they  perceive 
that  what  falls  into  the  recipient,  is  no 
longer  inflammable.  Brandy  diftilied-  a 
lecond  time  is  called  fpirit  of  wine;  and 
this  fpirit,  purified  again  by  one  or  by  fe- 
veral  diftillations,  is  what  they  call  fpirit 
of  wine  re&ified.  With  regard  to  brandy 
(we  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  diftilied 
from  wine)  they  who  trade  in  it,  choofe  it 
white,  clear,  of  a  good  tafte,  and  fuch  as 
will  bear  the  teft  or  proof;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  when  poured  into  a  glafs  it  forms  on 
the  top  of  it  a  little  white  lather,  which, 
as  it  diminilhes,  makes  a  circle;  there 
being  no  brandy  but  that  which  is  well  de- 
phlegmated,  and  does  not  retain  too  much 
humidity,  wherein  this  bead-proof,  as  it 
is  called,  will  be  entirely  formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a  drink, 
particularly  in  the  northern  countries, 
among  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  who  will 
fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles/>f  brandy, 
ancl  among  the  favages  of  Canada,  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  it.  Brandy  is  alfo  ufed 
in  medicine,  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves  ; 
and  in  dyeing,  reftified  lpirits  of  wine 
being  reckoned  by  the  dyers  among  the 
non-colouring  drugs. 

Method  of  colouring  BRANDY.  All. 
brandies,  when  firft  made,  are  as  clear  as 
water,  and  grow  higher  coloured  by  long 
keeping  ;  however,  they  are  artfully  made 
of  any  colour  ieveral  ways.  To  make  a 
light  ftraw-colour,  ufe  turmeric,  or  a  little 
treacle  :  but  the  beft  wav  is  to  srive  it  a  co- 
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lour  or  tincture  with  a  little  burnt  fugar, 
made  to  a  confidence  ;  or  fyrup  of  elder¬ 
berries  may  be  ufed,  which  gives  an  ad¬ 
mirable  colour,  and  may  be  made  deeper 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  quantity  you 
put  in. 

Befides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there 
is  fome  alfo  made  of  beer,  cyder,  Tyrups, 
fugar,  molaffes,  fruit,  grain,  &c.  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  are  not  properly  called  brandy  j 
but  go  under  the  general  denomination  of 
fpirits.  See  Rum,  Arrack,  Sec. 

Wine  brandy  made  in  France,  is 
efteemed  the  bell  in  Europe.  They  make 
it  wherever  they  make  wine  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked,  ra¬ 
ther  than  good  wine.  The  chief  brandies 
fur  foreign  trade,  and  thofe  accounted  beft, 
are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
Cogniac,  Cliarenton,  the  iile  of  Rhe, 
Orleans,  the  county  of  Blafois,  Po'nflou, 

Touraine, 
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Touraine,  Anjou,  Nantes,  Burgunclv, 
and  Champaign. 

BRASIL,  or  BRAZIL,  in  natural 
hiltory,  is  a  red  wood,  brought  from  the 
province  of  that  name  in  South  America. 
"What differences  there  are  in  the  trees  we 
know  not :  the  woods  brought  to  us, 
dither  little  otherwil'e  than  as  different 
parts  of  one  log,  feme  pieces  being  richer 
in  colour  than  others.  This  wood  is  cal¬ 
led,  by  Cafpar  Bau-hine,  baflard  red- 
faunders,  Pjeudofant  alum  rubrum  five  ar¬ 
bor  Brasilia.  Many  have  confounded  it 
with  the  true  red-faunders  ;■  but  however 
the  two  trees  maybe  allied  in  their  botanic 
characters,  the  woods,  chemically  con- 
fidered,  are  very  obvioully  different;  Bra¬ 
zil  wood  readily  giving  out  its  red  colour 
to  water,  whilft  faunders  gives  no  red 
tinge  to  any  aqueous  liquor.  The  watery 
tincture  of  Brazil,  however,  is  not  quite 
fo  deep  as  that  made  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits.  The 
fpirituous  tincture  ftains  warm  fnarble  of 
a  purplilh  red,  which,  upon  increafing  the 
heat,  becomes  violet.  Mr.  du  Fay  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  a  paper  upon  this  fubject  in 
the  French  Memoirs,  that  if  the  ltained 
marble  be  covered  with  wax,  and  confider- 
ably  heated,  it  changes  through  all  the 
fhades  of  brown,  and  fixes  at  laft  in  a  cho¬ 
colate  colour.  The  colour  of  the  watery 
decoction  is  heightened  by  alum,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  a  crimfon.  A  dccoCtion  made 
with  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
part  of  the  fait  to  four  of  the  wood,  yields, 
upon  adding  alkaline  lev  or  volatile  fpirits, 
a  kind  at  crimfon  lake  verging  a  little  to 
violet, 

A  tranfparent  crimfon  for  water-colours 
is  faid  to  be  made  by  boiling  the  wood  in 
fmall  wort,  with  a  "little  tartar.  A  large 
proportion  of  tartar  weakens  the  colour. 
All  acids,  if  their  quantity  is  conliderable, 
have  this  effect  :  thole  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  totally  deftrov  it. 

Brazil  wood  dyes  woollen  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  which  does  not  want  beauty,  but  has 
little  durability.  Air.  Hellot  gives  a  pret¬ 
ty  remarkable  procefs,  by  which  both  the 
beauty  and  permanency  of  the  dye  are  im¬ 
proved.  He  direCts  the  wood',  cut  in  fmall 
pieces,  to  be  boiled  in  two  freih  parcels  of 
the  hardeft  well-water  that  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  ;  the  decoCtions  to  be  mixed  together, 
and'  kept  in  a  caff,  till  they  ferment,  grow 
ftale,  and  appear  ropy  like  an  unctuous 
wine.  The  cloth  is  to  be  boiled  for  three 
hours  with  alum  and  tartar,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  oi  fix  or  eight  ounces  of  the  former, 
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and  two  or  lefs  of  the  latter,  to  every 
pound,  arid  afterwards  kept  moiff,  in  a' 
cool  place,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  it 
may  he  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  (alts. 
A  quantity  of  the  ftale. decoCtion  of  Brazil 
is  made  to  Boil  in  a  copper,  and  fome  com¬ 
mon  coarfe  llufi,  prepared  as  ufual  with 
a. urn  and  tartar,  dyed  in  it  :  half  as  much 
more  of  the  liquor  is  then  ad  led,  and  ano¬ 
ther  piece  ot  cloth  dyed  ;  fo  as  that,  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  about  three  fourths  of  the 
colour  may  be  taken  up.  The  cl  >th  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  is  now  to  be  dipped,  and 
the  liquor  kept  gently  boiling,  till'  it  has 
taken  the  colour  uniformly.  The  red,  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  procefs,  is  a  lively  and  du¬ 
rable  dem.i-fcarlet  :  on  expofure  to  the  air 
for  four  months,  in  winter,  it  loft  nothing: 
but  on  the  contrary  became  deeper,  and 
feem  to  gain  a  body.  The  fame  author 
gives  another  method  of  fixing  the  colour 
of  Brazil  by  a  fir  in  gents  :  the  dyes  thus 
produced  are  not  red,  but  coffees  and  pur- 
ple-chefnuts,  very  beautiful  and  gloffy  ; 
for  this  purpofe  he  dilutes  the  ftale  decoc¬ 
tion  ot  Brazil  with  twice  ins  quantity  of 
water  ;  and  adds  for  every  pound  of,  cloth, 
about  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls;  and 
half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic.  The  cloth, 
prepared  with  alum  and  tartar,  and  kept 
moift  for  fifteen  days,  is  boiled  in  this 
liquor,  for  an  hour  or  two,  according  as  the 
colour  is  wanted  lighter  or  deeper,  and 
fullered  to  grow  thoroughly  cold  before -it 
is  walked. 

BRAZIL,  or  BRASIL,  a  country 
of  South  America,  with  the  title  of  a  prin¬ 
cipality,  belonging  to  the  prefumptive  heir 
of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Its  greateft  breadth 
is  feventeen  degrees,  it  lying  between 
thirty-five  and  lixteen  degrees  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  which  make  about  one  thoufand 
miles  ;  but  along  the  eoaft,  which  is  bor-» 
dered  with  mountains,  ir  is  near  two  thou- 
fand  miles,  in  which  there  are  many  good 
ports  and  harbours,  where  ihips  may  ride 
in  fafety. 

Brazil  was  difeovered  by  accident,  in 
1500,  on  the  24th  of  April,  by  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Crofs.;  and  he  being  a  Portn- 
guefe,  that  nation  has  poftefted  it  almoft 
ever  fince  ;  though  fome  time  after,  the 
Dutch  threw  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and 
became  ntafters  of  it,  but  were  forced  to. 
leave  it  in  1655.  The  air  of  this  country, 
though  leated  under  the  torrid  zone,  is 
indifferently  mild  and  healthy,  for  people 
live  there  to  an  advanced  age.  The  foil 
produces  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  corn  ,  and 
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all  forts  of  fruit,  befides  fugar-canes,  which  .  has  different  names  in  different  places,  hut 
flourish  there  admirably  well.  The  Portu-  I  is  moft  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
guefe  are  fettled  pn  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  I  pecari,  and  has  this  very  remarkable  dif- 

‘  1  -J - *■*”"  u“”'rr  Rv  fa-  tinClion,  viz.  the  navel  on  its  back.  The 

agouti  is  a  kind  of  hare,  which  partakes  a 
guefe  have  divided  it  into  fourteen  govern-  I  good  deal  of  the  hog  ;  it  is  of  the  lize  of  a 

.  pig  of  two  months  old,  with  a  head  and 

body  not  unlike  it,  except  the  fnout,  which 
is  notlharp. 

The  beaft  called  a  tyger  is  brown,  and 
very  unlike  thofe  of  Europe.  They  have. 


inents  or  captainlhips,  three  of  which  are 
towards  the  north,  Para,  IVXaragnan^  and 
Siara,  and  eleven  on  the  eaft  coall,  from 
morth  to  fouth,  namely,  Rio  Grande,  _  Pa- 
yaiba,  Tamaraca,  Fermambouc,  Scregippe, 

the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  Rio  dosTlheos,  Por-  I  properly  fpeaking,  no  fuch  animal  as  a 

lion.  They  have  a  fort  of  deer,  which 
are  much  leifs  than  ours,  with  hair  as  long 
as  that  of  a  goat,  and  fmall  horns.  The 


to  Seguro,  Porto  de  Spiritu  Sanfto,  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  St.  Vincent 

The  natives  called  Toupinambous,  by 


which  you  may  judge  of  the  reft,  are  the  fize  I  pac,  is  a  quadruped  of  the  lize  of  a  hound, 
of  the  Europeans;  they  are  a  ftrong  healthy  I  with  an  ugly  head,  and  a  fine  Ikin,  which 


people;  their  Ikin  is  of  a  red  colour,  like 
the  reft  of  the  Americans,  but  darker  than 
thofe  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their 
arearnefs  to  the  fun.  The  men,  women, 


is  fpotted  with  white,  grey,  and  black  ; 
the  flelh  eats  like  veal.  There  are  rats  as 
big  as  fquirrels,  and  of  the  fame  colour, 
which  tafte  like  rabbits.  The  opoffum  is 


^nd  children  go  quite  naked,  and  they  have  1  an  animal  that  has  fqmething  of  the  rat. 


jio  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  except 
the  head.  All  the  males  have  a  hole 
Bored  through  their  under  lips,  in  which 
they  put  a  bit  of  bone  as  white  as  ivory, 
which  ftands  out  above  an  inch,  and  is  fe- 
curedby  a  broad  head,  which  is  placed  be 
tween  the  lip  and  the  gums  ;  this  is  worn 


?md  fox. 

The  fluggard  or  floth,  is  about  the  big- 
jtefs  of  a  middle  fized  fox,  and  is  in  length 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail  a  little  above  a 
foot.  '  * 

The  different  kinds  of  monkies  are  fo 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat* 


while  they  are  very  young ;  but  when  they  ter  to  reckon  them  all  up  ;  fome  of  them 


are  men  grown,  they  change  it  for  a  green 
Hone  like  an  em  raid  ;  fome  have  holes  in 
their  cheeks  as  well  as  lip,  and  adorn  them 
in  the  fame  manner.  In  many  parts  of 
Brazil,  they  daub  themfelves  all  over  with 
Z  fort  of  gum  or  balfam,  and  then  roll 
themfelves  in  down  and  fmall  feathers, 
which  gives  them  an  odd  frightful  appear¬ 
ance.  When  the  firft  colonies  -went  over, 
they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  women 
to  coyer  their  nakednefs,  but  could  never 
prevail  on  them,  for  which  they  gave  this 
reafon,  that  as  they  went  into  the  water 
to  bathe  feveral  times  in  a  day,  it  would 


are  as  large  as  grey-hounds,  and  others  as 
fmall  as  rats. 

Brazil  produces  great  variety  of  plants 
and  trees  ;  the  moft  ufeful  is  the  root 
manioc,  or  mandioc,  for  of  this  they  make 
their  bread.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  it, 
but  they  all  contain  a  poifonous  juice, 
which  muft  be  fqueezed  out  before  it  is 
ufed.  Ananas  or  pine-apples  are  now  well 
known  in  thefe  parts.  They  likewife 
have  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  bananas, 
melons,  pompions,  water-melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  beans,  figs,  and  many  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  brought  from  Europe.  In 
fie  too  troublefome  to  put  any  thing  on  and  I  Ihort,  every  part  of  Brazil  is  well  ftocked 
off,  though  never  fo  flight.  They  have  a  with  variety  of  trees,  infomuch,  that  the 


Beaft  not  much  unlike  a  cow,  whofe  flelh 
faftes  like  beef,  which  they  are  very  fond 


firft  planters  were  forced  by  cutting  to 
make  a  road  through  them,  with  incredi- 


©f ;  they  likewife  hunt  a  fort  of  deer,  and  I  hie  pains  and  charge.  Brazil  wood  is  very 
V/hen  they  would  preferve  a  part  of  this  or  I  well  known  every  where  for  its  ufefulnefs 
any  other  creature,  they  roaft  it  thorough-  1  in  dying.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  knot- 
3y,  for  they  never  fait  it,  fome  keeping  it 
at  the  fire  twenty-four  hours.  The  camel 


ty,  and  two  or  three  fathoms  thick,  and 
fmells  very  agreeably.  It  is  always  ftrip- 


fheep  is  another  remarkable  animal,  which  I  ped  of  its  bark  before  it  is  fold. 


js  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  South 
America,  even  as  as  far  as  the  Streights  of 
Magellan  ;  it  is  of  the  lhape  of  a  camel, 
but  not  fo  large,  and  has  very  fine  wool, 
Y/hjch  is  pretty  long,  and  of  the  colour  of 
dl'ied  foleSe  There  is  a  fort  of  hog,  which 


The  gums,  rolins,  and  ballams,  in  Ihort, 
all  the  juices  which  flow  upon  incifion 
from  divers  fort  of  trees,  as  well  as  the 
different  oils  extra&ed  from  thence,  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  With  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brazilians,  we  can  fay 

nothing, 
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nothing,  for  they  have  no  public  affem- 
blies  on  that  account,  and  though  they  are 
called  idolaters,  we  cannot  find  they  have 
images  of  any  pretended  gods. 

In  their  marriages  they  may  take  any 
relation  except  the  mother’s  daughters  and 
fillers.  They  ufe  no  manner  of  courtfhip, 
but  only  apply  to  the  father  or  neareft  rela¬ 
tion,  and  if  he  confents,  there  needs  no 
farther  ceremony.  They  have  as  many 
wives  as  they  pfeafe,  who  are  employed  in 
making  hammocks,  taking  care  of  the 
garden,  and  planting  roots.  I  hey  live 
together  in  great  harmony,  there  Teeming 
to  be  no  manner  of  jealoufy  among  them. 
This  being  the  cafe,  there  can  be  little 
temptation  to  adultery  on  the  man’s  part. 
As  for  the  women,  they  may  lie  with  who 
they  will  before  they  are  married,  without 
the  leaft  blama-  The  men  go  to  war,  and 
employ  themfelves  in  hunting  and  filhing; 
they  make  wooden  1  words,  bows,  arrows, 
and  ornaments  compofed  of  feathers. 
When  an  Indian  is  dead,  they  bury  him 
in  about  twelve  hours,  in  a  grave-  made 
round  like  a  tun,  having  firft  wrapped  him 
in  his  cotton  hammock,  •  placing  him  al- 
moft  upright,  with  his  bracelets  and  other 
trinkets.  The  women,  when  their  huf- 
band  is  dead,  make  a  terrible  noife,  which 
they  repeat  as  often  as  they  fee  their 
graves. 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  term  it, 
Yellow-Copper,  is  a  faftitious  metal 
compofed  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  thus  : 
The  Japis,  having  been  calcined  and 
ground  fine  as  flour,  is  mixed  with  fine 
charcoal,  and  incorporated,  by  means  of 
water,  into  a  mafs  :  this  being  done,  about 
feven  pounds  of  lapis  calaminaris  is  put  in¬ 
to  a  melting  pot  that  will  contain  about  a 
gallon,  and  over  that  about  five  pounds  of 
copper;  this  pot  is  letdown  into  a  wind 
furnace,  where  it  remains  for  eleven  hours, 
in  which  time  it  is  converted  into  brals. 
The  metal  then  is  caff,  either  into  plates 
or  lumps  ;  forty-five  pounds  of  crude  la¬ 
pis  calaminaris  will  produce  thirty  pounds 
when  calcined  or  burned.  Sometimes  brafs- 
lhruff  is  ufed  in  (lead  of  copper  ;  but  that  is 
not  ajways  to  be  procured  in  quantities 
fufficient,  it  being  no  other  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  brafs,  Pure  brafs  is  not  malle¬ 
able,  unlefs  when  it  is  hot  :  for  when  it  is 
cold  it  will  break  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
melted  twice,  it  will  no  longer  bear  the 
hammer  :  hut  in  order  to  render  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  wrought,  they  put  feven  pounds 
of  lead  to  an  hundred  weight  of  brafs, 
Which  yettders  it  more  ioft  and  pliable. 
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Brafs  may  be  cleanfed,  firft,  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  equal  quantities 
of  aqua-fortis  and  common  water ;  then 
with  an  oily  cloth,  and  laftly  with  a  dry 
one.dipped  in  lapis  calaminaris. 

Brafs  is  tinged  of  a  gold  colour,  firft, 

)y  burning,  then  diffolving  it  in  aqua- 
ortis,  and,  laftly,  reducing  it  to  its  me¬ 
talline  ftate.  It  may  be  whitened  by 
seating  it  red-hot,  and  quenching  it  in 
water  diftilled  from  fal  ammoniacand  egg- 
fhell.  It  is  filvered,  or  coloured  fuperfi* 
cially  white,  by  rubbing  it  with  balh  made 
of  filver  difl'olved  in  aqua-fortis,  with  pow- 
derof  white  tartar,  fufficient  to  abforb  all 
the  moiilure  thereof. 

Corinthian  BRASS  which  has  been  fa¬ 
mous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having 
facked  and  burned  the  city  of  Corinth, 
146  years  before  Chrill,  it  is  faid  this  me¬ 
tal  was  formed  from  the  immenfe  quantities 
of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  wherewith 
that  pity  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run 
together  by  the  violence  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion. 

BRASS-COLOUR,  one  prepared  by  the 
braziers  and  colounnen  to  imitate  brafs. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  red  brafs,  or 
bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  ;  the 
latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the 
fmalleft  and  brighteft  that  can  be  found  ; 
with  the  former  they  mix  fome  red  ochre, 
finely  pulverized  ;  they  are  both  ufed  with 
varnilh. 

BRASSICA,  Cabbage,  in  botany. 
See  Cabbage. 

BR  AULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and 
white  ftripes.  They  are  otherwife  called 
turbans,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  cover  thofe 
ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on  the 
coal!  of  Africa. 

BRAWN,  the  flelh  of  a  boar  foufed  or 
pickled  ;  for  which  the  boar  ihould  be  old, 
becaufe  the  older  he  is,  the  more  horny 
will  the  brawn  be. 

The  method  of  preparing  brawn  is  thus: 
theboar  being  killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only, 
without  the  legs,  that  are  made  brawn  ; 
the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken  out, 
and  then  the  fleffi  fprinkled  with  fair,  and 
laid  in  a  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off: 
then  it  is  to  befalted  a  little,  and  rolled  up 
as  hard  as  poflible.  The  length  of  the  collar 
of  brawn  lhould  be  as  much  as  one  fide  of 
the  boar  will  bear  ;  lo  that  when  rolled 
up,  it  will  be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  it  is  to 
be  boiled  in  a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it 
is  fo  tender  that  you  nan  run  a  draw 
through  it  ;  then  fet  it  by,  till  it  is  tho¬ 
rough 
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rough  cold,  and  put  into  the  following 
pickle.  To  every  gallon  ol  water,  put  a 
handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  as  much  wheat 
bran  :  boil  them  together,  then  drain  the 
bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  liquor  ; 
and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the 
brawn  into  it. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes 
and  fells  copper  and  brafs  vellels. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining 
two  pieces  of  iron  together,  with  thin 
plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be  very 
fine,,  as  when  two  leaves  or  a  broken  faw 
are  to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it 
■  With  pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water, 
that  it  may  incorporate  with  the  brafs  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  added  to  it:  the  piece  is  then 
«xpoled  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to 
ran. 

BRAZING  isalfo  the  joining  two  pieces 
of  iron  together  by  heating  them  hot,  the 
-anc  upon  the  other,  which  is  uled  for 
large  pieces  by  farneis,  &c. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a  gap 
made  in  any  part  o-f  the  works  of  a  town 
by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the  befiegers,  in 
order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
A  practical  breach  is  that  where  men  may 
mount,  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought 
to  be  fifteen  or  twenty-feet  wide. 

BREACH,  in  a  legal  lenfe,  is  where 
one  breaks,  through  the  conditions  of  a 
bond  or  covenant,  or  an  adlion  upon  which 
the  breach  mull  be  afligned. 

BREAD,  Panhy  a  mafs  of  dough  knead¬ 
ed  and  baked  in  an  oven.  We  find  bread 
fbmetimes  made  of  rve,  of  oats,  and  of 
barley  ;  but  that  prepared  from  wheat  is 
by  far  the  moft  wholefome.  In  feveral 
'parts  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  they 
.make  bread  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn  ;  and 
in  forae  parts  the  Americans  make  bread 
of  the  caffaya  root. 

BREADTH,  in  geometry,  one  of  three 
d’~nenfinns  of  bodies,  and  which,  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  length,  produces  a  lurface. 

BREAKERS,  the  waves  that  break 
over  rocks  or  (hallows  lving  immediately 
under  the  furface  of  the  water.  If  a  (hip 
is  driven  among  breakers,  it  is*almolt  im- 
pofimle  to  fave  her  from  being  wrecked,  as 
every  billow  lifts  her  lip  and  dallies  her 
bottom  with  additional  force  upon  the  rocks 
or  finds. 

BREAKING-BULK,  in  naval  affairs, 
beginning  to  unload  the  cargo. 

BREAM,  Bramay  in  ichthyology,  a 
fife,  of  which  there  arc  two  forts,  one  . 

i 
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found  In  the  frelh,  and  the  other  In  the 
fait  water.  The  former  is  the  cyprimus, 
and  has  all  its  fins  black  ;  and  the  latter 
the  reddilh  fparus,  having  eleven  parallel 
and  gold-coloured  lines  on  each  fide. 

BREAMING,  in  naval  affairs,  the 
burning  the  grafs,  ooze,  or  ihells,  from 
off  a  lhip’s  bottom,  with  furze  or  faggots. 
See  Car  ken  and  Dock. 

BREAST,  Peclus,  in  anatomy,  the 
fore  part  of  the  thorax.  See  Thorax. 

BREASTS,  Mamma ,  in  anatomy. 
See  Mammae. 

BREAST-HOOKS,  in  naval  archi¬ 
tecture,  ffrong  pieces  of  crooked  timber 
bolted  acrofs  the  Item,  and  fayed  to  the 
infide  of  a  fhip’s  bows,  to  fortify  the  fore¬ 
part. 

BREAST-PLATE,  in  antiquity,  a 
piece  of  armour  worn  to  defend  the  breaft, 
originally  made  of  hides,  or  hemp  twilled; 
but  afterwards  made  of  brafs,  iron,  or 
other  metals,  which  were  fometimes 
fo  exquifitely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof 
again!!  the  greateff  force. 

*  BRECKNOCK,  or  BRECON.,  a 
town,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Breck- 
nocklhire,  with  two  markets,  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on 
May  4,  July  3,  September  io,  and  No¬ 
vember  17,  for  leather,  hops,  cattle,  and  all 
forts  of  commodities.  It  isfeated  at  the  cou- 
fluenceor  the  rivers  Hondy  and  Ufk.  It  is 
an  ancient  place,  containing  three  churches, 
one  of  which  is  collegiate,  and  is  feated  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The  hoefes  are 
well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  (lately 
caftle,  and  a  ffrong  wall,  through  which 
there  were  three  gates,  that  are  all  demo- 
lilhed.  It  is  rroverned  bv  two  bailiffs,  a 
recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  two  chamber¬ 
lains,  a  town-clerk,  two  conftables,  and 
two  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  fencls  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament  It  is  well  inhabited. 
The  markets  are  well  l'upplied  with  cattle, 
corn,  and  provifions.  It  is  thirty-four 
miles  north-v/eff-by-weft  of  Monmoot’i* 
and  one  hundred  fixty-three  from  London. 
Long.  3.  1  3.  W.  Lap  52.0.  N. 

BRECKNOCHSHIRE,  is  bounded 
by  Radnorshire  on  the  north,  Cardigan^ 
Ihire  and  Cacrmarthenlhire  on  the'  well, 
Kerefordihire  and  Monmouthlhire  on  the' 
eaft,  and  by  Glamorganihire  and  Mon- 
mouthlhire  on  thefouth.  It  is  thirty-five 
miles  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and 
about  an  hundred  in  circumference.  It  is 
Surrounded  with  hills,  which  render  the 
air  in  the  vallies  pretty  temperate.  The 
foil  on  the  hills  is  very  Honey,  but  the 

ffreams 
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ih'eams  defcending  from  thence  into  the 
vallies  render  th-em  fruitful  both  in  corn 
and  grafs.  The  chief  commodities  here 
are  corn,  cattle,  filh,  and  otter’s  fur,  befides 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  ftockings.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ulk,  the  Wye,  and 
the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  are  Breck¬ 
nock,  Bealt,  and  Hay. 

^  BREAST-PLOUGH,  a  plough  fo 
faihioned  that  a  man  may  lhove  it  before 
him. 

BREAST- WORK.  See  Parapet. 

BREECH  of  a  great  Gun,  or  Cannon , 
the  end  next  the  touch-hole. 

BREECHING,  in  fea- gunnery,  a  rope 
whole  middle  part  being  faftened  to  the 
breech  or  pomellion  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  two  ends  are  palled  through  ring-bolts 
on  each  fide  of  the  carriage,  and  afterwards 
faftened  to  other  ring-bolts  in  the  Ihip’s 
iide.  It  is  ufed  to  fecure  the  cannon  in 
time  of  engagement,  and  prevent  them 
from  recoiling  too  much.  Pomellion  is  the 
fame  thing  amongll  feamen,  that  cafcabel 
is  with  engineers,  the  hindmoft  knob  on 
the  breech  of  a  cannon. 

BREEZE,  a  drifting  wind  that  blows 
from  fea  or  land  for  feme  certain  hours  in 
the  day  or  night ;  common  in  Africa,  and 
fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  fea  breeze  is  only  fenlible  near  the 
coalls  ;  it  commonly  rifes  in  the  morning, 
about  nine,  proceeding  flowly  in  a  fine 
lmall  black  curl  on  the  water,  towards  the 
Ihore;  it  increafes  gradually  till  twelve, 
and  dies  about  live.  LTpon  its  cealing,  the 
land  breeze  commences,  which  increafes 
till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  fucceeded  in 
the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze  again. 
BREN  F-GOOSE,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with 
a  black  neck  and  a  white  collar  round  ; 
ufually  confounded  with  the  barnacle,  tho’ 
in  reality  a  diftindt  fpecies. 

BREST,  or  BREAST,  in  architecture, 
a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  the  member  of 
a  column,  more  ufually  called  torus.  See 
Tor  us. 

*  BREST,  a  maritime  town  in  Low¬ 
er  Brittany,  in  France,  is  feated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  ftde  of  its  port, 
which  is  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  and 
will  hold  five  hundred  lhips  at  a  time. 
There  is  an  arfenal  with  fea-ftores,  which 
was  placed  there  on  account  of  its  near- 
nefs  to  the  woods,  mines  of  iron,  and 
other  things  proper  for  the  building  of  lhips. 

It  was  entirely  confumed  by  fire,  in  1744, 
which  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France. 

1  he  entrance  into  the  port  is  guarded  by 
a  ftro.ng  caftle,  feated  on  a  rock,  which 
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cannot  be  -attempted  on  the  fea-ftdt,  bo 
caufc^  it  is  craggy,  and  defended  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  other  forti¬ 
fications. 

1  he  ftreets  of  Breft  are  very  narrow. 
A  great  quay  furrounds  this  fide  of  the 
port,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  paces  broad  j  there  are  ma¬ 
gazines  on  the  quay,  full  of  ail  foreign 
merchandizes.  On  ‘th6  other  fide  of  the 
port,  the  Hue  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 
feated  ;  and  in  a  iuburb,  which  is  as  big 
as  half  the  city,  there  is  a  dirong  tower, 
oppofite  the  caftle,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port ;  there  is  alio  a  great  quay  oa. 
this  fide,  bordered  with  large  magazine:- 
partly  within  the  rock,  which  has  been 
cut  away  to  enlarge  the  place  ;  thefeaie 
extended  almoft  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks, 
verv  commodious  for  the  building  of  large 
(hips  ;  the  fhops  and  houfes  of  the  work¬ 
men  are  all  round  them.  The  Englilfa. 
attempted  to  take  poftelfton  of  this  har¬ 
bour  in  1694,  but  were  difappointed.  It 
is  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Morlaix,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  weft  of 
Paris.  Lon.  4.  26.  W.  Lat.  48.  25.  N 

*  BRETON  (CAPE)  an  iiland  ia 
North  America,  the  chief  place  of  which 
is  Louilburg.  It  is  feparated  from  Nova 
Scotia  by  the  narrow  ftreight  of  Canfo. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  feventeen  miles 
long,  and  feventy-five  broad,  and  is  full 
of  lakes  ;  it  is  a  barren  place,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  in  winter,  and  fubject  to 
great  fogs  in  lummer  ;  however,  it  is  of 
importance,  as  it  in  fome  meafure  com¬ 
mands  the  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  ufeful  to  thole  who 
go  to  fiih  for  cod  ;  it  has  feveral  good 
harbours,  and  the  filhery  on  the  coaft  is 
very  good.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
in  1743,  and  reftored  to  them  again,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeHe,  in  1748; 
and  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
on  July  29,  1758,  when  the  whole  gar- 
rifon,  confifting  of  live  thouland  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war ; 
there  were  eleven  men  of  war  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  which  were  either  taken,  funk,  or 
deftroyed.  It  is  feated  between  forty-five 
and  forty-ieven  degrees  of  latitude. 

BREVE,  in  law,  any  writ  directed  to 
the  chancellor,  judges,  iherifts,  or  other 
otRcers,  whereby  a  perfon  is  fummoned, 
or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king’s 
courts,  &c. 

BREVE  PERQUIRERE,  the  pur- 
chafvng  of  a  writ  or  licence  for  trial  in 
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•the  king's  counts  J  whence  comes  the 
prefent  ufage  of  paying  iix  fttillings  and 
eight-pence  fine  to  the  king  in  fuit,  for 
monev  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is 
forty  ^  pounds,  and  of  ten  ihillings  where 
it  is  a  hundred  pounds,  Sec. 

BREVE  DE  RECTO,  a  writ  of  right, 
or  licence,  for  a  perfon  ejected  to  fue  for 
the  poffefiion  of  the  eftate  detained  from 
him* 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  de. 
notes  the  grant  of  fome  favour  or  donation 
from  the  king,  in  which  fente  it  partly 
anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters  patent* 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office  in  the  Ro- 
milh  Church*  It  is  compofed  of  matins, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vef- 
pers,  and  the  compline  or  poll  communio. 
The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general*  and 
mav  be  ufed  in  all  places  ;  but  on  the 
model  of  this,  various  others  have  been 
built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and 
each  order  religious. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not 
very  ancient  :  there  have  been  inferted 
in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full  of  ridi¬ 
culous  and  ill  attefted  ftories,  which  gave 
occafion  to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by 
feveral  councils,  particularly  thofe  of 
Trent  and  Cologn,  by  feveral  popes,  par¬ 
ticularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII*  and  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  bi- 
lhops,  each  lopping  off  fome  extrava¬ 
gancies,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  primitive  offices. 

BREVIBUS  A  ROTULIS  LIBE- 
RANDIS,  a  writ  to  a  Iheriff,  to  deli¬ 
ver  to  his  fucceflor,  the  county,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIERE,  a  fmall  kind  of  type, 
or  letter,  on  which  this  dictionary  is 
printed. 

BREVIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  muicles,  on  account  of 
their  Ihortnefs* 

BREW- HOUSE,  a  building  adapted 
to  the  brewing,  See.  of  malt-liquors. 

In  order  to  ereft  a  large  and  public , 
brew-houle  to  the  belt  advantage,  feveral 
circu  mil  antes.  Ihould  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved.  I.  That  three  fides  in  four  of  the 
upper-part,  or  i'econd  il®or,  be  built  with 
wooden  buttons  about  three  inches  broad, 
and  two  thick,  that  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  backs  or 
coolers.  2.  That  the  coppers  be  ereCled 
of  a  proper  height  above  the  mafhing- 
ftage,  that  the  hot-water  may  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  cocks  into  the  malh-tuns, 
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and  the" worts  into  the  coolers.  3.  Thsft 
the  fire-places  of  the  coppers  be  very  near 
each  other,  that  one  ftoker,  or  perfon 
who  looks  after  the  fire,  may  attend  all. 

4.  That  the  yard  for  coals  be  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  fire-places  of  the  copper^ 

5.  That  the  malt  be  ground  near  the 
malh-tuns,  and  the  mill  ereCfed  high 
enough  that  the  malt  may  be  conveyed 
from  the  mill  immediately  into  the  malh- 
tuns,  by  means  of  a  fquare  wooden  fpout 
or  gutter.  6.  That  the  upper  backs  be 
not  ereCfed  above  thirty-three  feet  above 
the  referVoir  of  water,  that  being  the 
greateff  height  water  can  be  railed  by 
means  of  a  common  fingle  pump*  7.  That 
the  pumps  which  raife  the  water,  or  li¬ 
quor,  as  the  brewers  call  it,  out  of  the 
refervoir  into  the  water  backs,  and  alfo 
thofe  whiiffi  raife  the  worts  cut  of  the 
jack-back  into  the  coppers,  be  placed  fa 
that  they  may  be  worked  by  the  horfe- 
mill  which  grinds  the  malt. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  prepar¬ 
ing  ale  or  beer  from  malt  ;  the  ufual  pro- 
cels  is  as  follows  :  the  ingredients  being 
ready,  the  Water  muff  be  made  to  boil 
very  fpeedily,  and  while  boiling  with  the 
greateff  violence  the  fire  muff  be  imme¬ 
diately  damped,  or  put  out  j  when  the 
height  of  the  fteam  is  over,  the  water  is 
put  into  the  malhing-tub to  wet  the  malt; 
then  fo  much  being  poured  out  as  to  make 
it  of  a  conliftence  ftiff  enough  to  be  rowed 
up,  let  it  ffand  thus  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  another  quantity  of  the 
water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before ; 
at  laft  the  full  quantity  of  water  is  poured 
upon  it,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  li¬ 
quor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak  s 
this  part  of  the  operation  is  called  mafh- 
ing.  Afterwards  the  whole  may  be  left 
to  ffand  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort,  or 
the  difference  of  the  weather  ;  then  let 
it  run  into  the  receiver,  and  malh  again 
for  a  fecond  wort  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  the  firft,  only  the  water  muff  be 
cooler,  and  muff  not  ffand  above  half  the 
time. 

The  two  worts  being  mixed  together, 
the  quantity  of  hops  that  is  defigned  may¬ 
be  added  thereto,  and  the  liquor  put  into 
the  copper,  which  being  clofely  covered 
up,  let  it  boil  gently  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  two  ;  then  let  the  liquor  into 
the  receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  frotn 
it  into  the  coolers. 

When  cool,  the  yeaft  is  applied  ;  which 
done,  it  is  left  to  work  or  fermwit,  till  it 
be  fit  to  tun  up. 

For 
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For  fmall  beer  there  muft  be  a  third 
tnaftiing  ;  the  water  muft  be  near  cold, 
and  to  ftand  not  above  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  5  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  dif- 
cretion. 

For  double  ale,  or  beer,  the  two  liqtiors 
coming  from  the  two  firft  malhings  muft 
be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third  malhing  of 
frelh  malt.  For  fine. ale,  the  liquor  thus 
brewed  is  farther  prepared  with  molafles  : 
inftead  of  yeaft,  or  baum,  fome  ufe  Caftile 
foap,  others  flour  and  eggs,  others  an 
eflential  oil  of  barley,  others  a  quintef- 
fence  of  malt,  others  of  wine,  and  others 
the  fal  panariftus. 

BREYNIA,  in  bota/iy,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of  four  oval 
patent  petals,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  cup  :  the  fruit  is  a  very  long,  flefhy, 
clavated,  foft  pod,  formed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  only  one  cell  :  the  feeds 
are  numerous,  kidney-lhaped,  flelhy,  and 
arranged  longitudinally  in  the  pod. 

BRIAR,  or  BRIAR  BUSH,  the  wild 
rofe.  See  Rose. 

*  BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  fon  of  Titan,  JEther,  or  Ccelus,  and 
Terra,  a  giant,  who,  according  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  was  called  iEgeon  by  men  and  Bria- 
reus  by  the  Gods.  He  is  reprefented  as 
having  fifty  heads,  breathing  fire,  and 
an  hundred  hands.  He  defended  Jupi¬ 
ter,  when  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
with  the  reft  of  the  Gods,  attempted  to 
dethrone  him  ;  but  afterwards  conipiring, 
with  the  reft  of  his  gigantic  brethren, 
againft  Jupiter,  that  God  flung  him  down, 
and  then  threw  mount  ./Etna  upon  him, 
which,  as  often  as  he  moves,  cafts  forth 
fire. 

BRIBERY,  in  common  law,  is  the  re¬ 
ceiving  a  gift  or  reward  of  any  perfon 
who  has  bufinefs  before  him,  for  his  do¬ 
ing  his  office,  or  by  colour  of  his  office, 
except  the  king  only^  unlefs  it  be  meat 
and  drink. 

BRIBERY  is  puniffiable  by  fine  and 
imprilbnment,  and  the  lofs  of  office  ;  and 
in  a  judge  it  is  deepied  fo  heinous,  that 
anciently  it  was  punilhed  as  treafon. 
Judges  fervants  are  puniihable  for  receiv¬ 
ing  bribes  :  and  if  any  judge  refufe  a 
bribe  offered  him,  the  perfon  that  offered 
it  may  be  punifhad.  Officers  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  taking  any  bribe,  whereby  the 
crown  may  be  defrauded,  forfeit  rool. 
Candidates  for  a  feat  in  parliament,  that 
bribe  electors,  after  the  teft  of  writs  of 
eletftion,  See.  are  difabled  to  ferve  in  par¬ 
liament  5  as  are  likswifc  fueh  ciedlors,  to 
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vote,  and  to  hold  any  office,  and  fhall  for* 
feit  500I.  See. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddifli  earth,  formed 
into  long  fquares,  four  inches  broad,  and 
eight  or  nine  long,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  Antiquity,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  facred  writings,  the  tower 
and  walls  of  Babylon  being  built  with, 
them.  In  the  Eall;  they  baked  their 
bricks  in  the  fun  ;  the  Romans  ufed  them 
unburnt,  only  leaving  them  to  dry  for 
four  or  five  years  in  the  air. 

Of  the  Matter  "whereof  BRICKS  art 
made.  Pliny  fays,  that  to  make  good 
bricks  they  muft  not  confift  of  any  earth, 
that  is  full  of  fand  or  gravel,  nor  of  fucii 
as  is  gritty  or  ftony  ;  but  of  a  greyilh 
marl,  or  whitilh  chalky  clay,  or  at  leaft; 
of  a  reddilh  earth  :  he  alfo  adds,  that  the 
beft  feafon  for  making  bricks  is  the  fpring, 
becaufe,  if  made  in  lummer,  they  will  be 
fubjeeft  to  crack,  and  be  full  of  chinks. 
He  direfts,  that  the  loam  of  which  bricks 
are  made,  be  well  fteeped  and  wrought 
with  water. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  ia 
clamps,  built  of  the  bricks  themlelves, 
after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with 
a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the 
fire  to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difter- 
ence,  that  inftead  of  arching,  they  fpan  it 
over  by  making  the  bricks  projeft  one  over 
another,  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for 
the  wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet, 
and  are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the  top, 
which  clofe  all  up.  The  place  for  the  fuel 
is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both  fides,  till 
about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almoft 
fill  it  up  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a 
covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then  overfpan 
the  arch  ;  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  : 
laftly,  they  kindle  the  wood  which  gives 
fire  to  the  coal,  and  when  all  is  burnt, 
they  then  conclude  the  bricks  are  fufficien*. 
ly  burnt. 

BRICK-MAKING,  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  burning  bricks. 

BRICK  LAYER,  one  who  lays  bricks 
in  the  building  of  walls,  houfes,  Sc c. 

Tilers  and  bricklayers  were  incorporated 
10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  maficr  and 
wardens  of  the  fociety  of  freemen  of  the 
mvfterv  and  art  of  tilers  and  bricklayers. 

"BRIDGE,  an  edifice  either  of  ftone  or 
timber,  confifting  of  one  or  more  arches 
ere<fted  over  a  river,  or  the  like,  for  the 

convcniency  of  pafiing  over. 

Z  z  The 
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The  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  piers, 'of 
,  iegs,  pilse  ;  the  arches  ;  the- pavement,  or 
Way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages,  the 
tool-banks  on  each  lide  for  foot  paffengers  ; 
the  rail  or  parapet  which  inclofes  the 
whole  ;  and  the  hutments,  or  ends  of  the 
bridge  on  the  banks. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  vefv  diffi¬ 
cult  to  execute,  on  account  of  the  incon* 
veil  fence  of  laying  foundations,  and  wal¬ 
ling  under  water. 

The  conditions  required  in  them  are, 
that  they  be  well-deli gned,  commodious, 
durable,  and  fuitably  decorated.  The  piers 
of  llone  bridges  are  to  be  equal  in  num¬ 
ber,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the 
middle,  where  commonly  the  current  is 
Ifrongeif  :  their  thick  net's  is  not  to  be  lefs 
than  a  lixth  part  of  the  fpan  of  the  arch, 
nor  more  than  a  fourth.  They  arc  com¬ 
monly  guarded  in  front  with  an  angular 
Jteriing,  or  i'pur,  to  break  the  force  of 
the  current,  though  this  defence  is  Ibme- 

times  alfo  turned  femicircularlv  :  in  the 
.  •  .  ,  ,  ^ 
ancient  bridges  it  is  always  a  right  angle, 

which  has  the  advantage  of  being  Aronger 

and  more  durable  than  acute  ones.  The 

iirongefl  arches  are  thofe  whole  fweep  is  a 

complete  l'emicircle  ;  as  for  the  vails,  the 

height,  ornament  and  the  like,  they  are 

left  to  dii'crction. 

In  the  bridges  of  Avignon,  St.  Efprit, 
and  Lions,  there  is  this  remarkable,  that 
they  are  not  ftraight,  efpecially  the  two 
former,  but  bent,  having  an  angle, 
whofe  convexity  is  turned  towards  the 
itream  to  break  the  force  thereof  :  the 
bridge  of  St.  Efprit,  Dr.  Robinfon  obl'erves, 
is  bowed  in  many  places,  making  un¬ 
equal  angles,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts 
where  the  ftream  is  llrongelf. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice  called 
the  Rialto,  confifts  but  of  a  fingle  arch, 
and  that  a  flat  or  low  one*  palling  for  a 
maftcr-piece  of  art,  being  built  in  1591, 
after  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo  :  the 
fpan  of  the  arch  is  ninety-eight  feet  and  a 
half,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only 
twenty-three  feet. — Poulet  alfo  mentions 
a  bridge  of  a  lingle  arch  in  the  city  of 
Munfler  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than 
that  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.  But  thefe 
are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China,  built 
from  one  mountain  to  another,  conlift- 
ing  of  one  lingle  arch,  400  cubits  long, 
and  300  cubits  high,-  whence  it  is  called 
the  living  bridge  :  a  figure  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  Kir- 
ther  alfo  fpeaks  of  abridge  in  the  fame 
country  360  perches  long  without  any  arch, 
fupported  truly  by  300  pillars. 
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Among  all  the  bridges  of  the  ancieiits, 
that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  id 
allowed  to  be  the  grandeft.  It  was  com- 
pofed  of  twenty  arches  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  their  opening  front 
one  pile,  or  pier,  to  another  Was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  lixty  feet.  The  piers  of  this 
fine  bridge  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  Danube.  It  was  ereflted  be¬ 
tween  Servia  and  Moldavia,  a  little  above 
Nicopolis. 

Wooden  BRIDGES,  called  by  the  La¬ 
this,  pontes  Jublicii ,  confilt  of  beams  and 
joifls,  fuflained  by  punchions,  well  cramped 
and  bound  together. 

M.  Couplet  gives  the  ftrufture  of  a  port¬ 
able  bridge,  200  feet  long,  eafily  taken 
afunder  and  put  together  again,  and  which 
forty  men  may  carry.  Vide  Du-  Hamel,' 
Hift.  Reg.  Acad.  Science  1.  3.  §  5.  c.  4. 
p.  273.  Frezier  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful 
kind  of  bridge  at  Apurima  in  Lima,  made 
of  ropes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Vid.  Frez.  Voyag.  South  Rea,  p.  184. 

Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  defign  of  a  timber- 
bridge,  leventy-feet  long,  without  any 
pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  fomd 
places  where  pillars  cannot  be  conveniently 
erected.  PhUof.  TranJ.  No.  163.  p.  714- 

Dr.  Plot  allures  us,  that  there  was  for¬ 
merly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caflle- ditch  at 
Tutbury  in  Staffordlhire,  made  of  pieces  of 
timber,  none  much  above  a  yard  long, 
and  yet  not  lupported  underneath,  either* 
with  pillars  or  arch-work,  or  any  fort  of 
prop  whatever.  Vide  Plot,  Nat.  Hijlj 
Stafford,  c.  9.  §  88.  p.  383. 

Dra-zo-BRlDGE,  Pons  SubduEianus , 
one  made  fall  only  at  one  end  with  hinges; 
fo  that  the  other  end  may  be  lifted  up  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  bridge  Hands  upright,  to 
prevent  the  paflage  of  either  ditch  or 
moar. 

There  are  others  made  to  draw  back  to 
hinder  the  paflage,  and  to  thru  A:  over 
again  to  afford  a  paflage  ;  and  others, 
which  Open  in  the  middle,  half  of  which 
turns  away  to  one  fide,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  other  ;  being  joined  again  at  plea- 
fure  :  but  they  have  this  inconvenience, 
that  one  half  of  them  remains  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fide. 

F/j.w~BRIDGE,  Pont  -volant ,  or  Pons 
duEianus,  an  appellation  given  to  a  bridge 
made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hollow 
beams,  calks,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river, 
and  covered  with  planks,  for  the  paffage 
of  an  al'mv. 

F/yb/jp-BRlDGE,  Pont  -volant ,  more 
particularly  denotes  a  bridge  compofed  of 
one  or  two  boats  joined  together  by  a  lort 

of 
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of  flooring,  and  lurroiinded  with  a  rail,  or 
ballu tirade  ;  having  alio  one  or  more 
malls,  to  which  is  fallened  a  cable,  fup- 
ported,  at  proper  dillances,  by  boats,  and 
extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other 
end  is  fallened,  in  the  middle  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  :  by  which  contrivance;  the  bridge 
becomes  moveable,  like  a  pendulum,  from 
one  lideof  the  river  to  the  other,  without 
any  other  help  than  the  rudder.  Such 
bridges  fometimes  alfo  confift  of  two  Ho- 
ries,  for  the  quicker  palfage  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantrvand 
cavalry  may  pafs  at  the  fame  time. 

Flying,  or  BRIDGE,  is  ordi¬ 

narily  made  of  two  fmall  bridges,  laid  one 
over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  uppermoll  llretches  and  runs  out,  by 
the  help  of  certain  cords  running  through 
pullies  placed  along  the  lides  of  the  under¬ 
bridge,  which  pulh  it  forwards  till  the  end 
of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  deligned  to  be 
fixt  on.  When  thefo  two  bridges  arc 
llretched  out  to  their  full  length,  fo  that 
the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they  are  not  to 
be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long;  be- 
caufe,  if  longer,  they  will  break. 

BRIDGE  of  Communication  y  a  bridge 
made  over  a  river,  by  which  two  armies, 
or  forts,  feparated-  by  the  river,  have  a 
free  communication  with  each  other. 

•  BRIDGES  of  Boats ,  are  either  made  of 
copper  or  wooden  boats,  fallened  with 
Hakes,  or  anchors,  and  laid  oyer  with 
planks,,--  One  of  the  moll  notable  exploits 
of  Julius  Caefar  was  the  expeditious  mak¬ 
ing  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine. 

There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Bean- 
caire  and  Rouen;  which  rife  and  fall  with 
the  water,  and  one  at  Seville  is  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  them  both. 

The  bridge  of  boats  at  Rouen,  built  in 
lieu  of  the  llately  Hone  bridge  erected 
there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefented  by  a 
modern  writer  as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent 
age.  It  always  floats,  and  riles  and  falls 
with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters  fill  the 
river.  It  is  near  300  yards  long,  and  is 
paved  with  llone,  juft  as  the  ftreets  are; 
carriages  with  the  greateft  burdens  go 
over  it  with  eale,  and  men  and  horfes 
with  fafety,  though  there  are  no  rails  on 
cither  hand.  The  boats  are  very  firm, 
and  well  moored  with  llrong  chains,  and 
the  whole  well  looked  after,  and  con- 
ftantlv  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

‘  BRIDGE,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces 
of  timber  which  go  between  the  two  tran- 
fums  of  a  gun-carriage*  on  which  the  bed 
rolls. 
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BRIDGE,  in  mulic,  a  term  for  that 
part  of  ftririged  i nit ru merits  over  which  the 
firings  are  llretched. 

*  BRIDGE-TOWN,  the  capital  of  the 
ifiand  of  Barbadoes,  the  fineft  in  all  the 
Canbbee  illands,  It  {lands  in  the  inmoft 
part  of  CaiTifle  hav,  which  Is  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred  lhips.  It 
is  feated  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s 
valley,  which  runs  feveral  miles  into  the 
country.  The  hotife's  are  about  one  thou- 
land  two  hundred,  with  glazed  windows, 
and  the  ftreets  are  broad.  The  wharfs  ancl 
quays  are  very  neat  and  convenient,  ancl 
there  are  feveral  forts,  as  well  as  a  maga¬ 
zine,  built  of  llone,  where  the  {lore's  of 
the  ifiand  are  kept.  The  church  is  large, 
and  has  a  noble  organ,  a  good  ring  of 
bells,  and  a  clock.  There  are  large  ta¬ 
verns  and  eating-houfes,  with  a  poft- 
houfe,  on  account  of  a  monthly  packet 
boat,  fettled  between  this  place  and  Eng¬ 
land.  The  militia  of  this  town  and  St. 
Michael’s  precinbl,  Confill  of  one  thoufancl 
two  hundred  men,  called  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  foot  guards.  It  is  the  feat  of  the 
governor,  council,  aflembly,  and  court  of 
chancery.  But  the  governor’s  houfe  is 
about  a  mile  north-eall  of  the  town.  The 
town  is  very  rich,  the  inhabitants  polite, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  ingenious  artificers 
of  every  kind.  Long.  61.  o.  W.  Lat, 
13.  o.  N. 

BRIDGNORTH,  a  town  in  Shrop- 
lhire,  it  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
four  fairs ;  on  Thurfdav  before  Shrove - 
Tuefday,  for  horned  cattle,  See.  ' on  June 
30  for  the  fame,  and  great  quantities  c£ 
Iheep’s  wool  ;  on  Auguft  the  2d  for  the 
fame,  and  lamb's  wool  ;  and  on  October 
29  for  horned  cattle',  horfes,  ,  fait,- 

butter  and  cheeie.  It  is  feated  on  the  Se¬ 
vern,  which  divides  it ;  but  it  is  united  by 
a  handfome  Hone  bridge,  and  thefcare  cal¬ 
led  the  Upper  and  Lower  town,  Robert 
de  Belizma,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgonv- 
mery,  built  the  caftlc  here,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  againll  king  Henry  I.  by  which 
means  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
who  gave  it  to  John  Sutton,  lord  Dudley. 

This  town  has  undergone  feveral  lieges, 
and  in  the  civil  war,  fuffered  very  much, 
the  whole  town  being  almoft  dellroyed  by 
fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirke  defended  the 
citadel  for  kin?:  Charles,  There  are  now 
no  other  remain's  of  the  callle  than  a  fmall 
part  of  one  of  the  towers,  and  a,  place  yet 
called  the  callle,  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  one  j  within  which,  Hands  one  of  the 
%  z  z  churches- 
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churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magda¬ 
len,  which  was  made  a  free  chapel,  and 
exempted  from  epifcopal  jurifdidlion.  The 
other  church  is  at  the  north  end.  of  the 
town,  on  the  higheftpart  of  the  hill,  near 
to  whofe  church-yard  flood  a  college, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  civil 
wars,  together  with  the  church  juft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt  by 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  weft  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and 
magnificent  convent.  It  is  governed  by 
two  bailiffs  who  are  elected  yearly,  out  of 
the  twenty-four  aldermen,  by  a  jury  of 
fourteen,  twelve  of  whom  muft  agree  in 
their  choice.  It  has  alfo  forty-eight  coat- 
council  men,  and  a  recorder,  town- 
clerk,  and  fub-otftcers.  It  is  fourteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Kidderminifer,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  north- well  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

*  BRIDGWATER,  a  borough  town 
in  Somerfelihire,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  two  bailiffs,  two  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  common  council  men.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  and 
has  two  markets,  on  Thurfdays  and  Sa- 
turdays  5  with  four  fairs,  on  the  fecond 
Thursday  in  Lent,  June  24,  September 
si,  and  December  28,  for  cattle  and  ail 
forts  of  goods.  It  has  a  handfome  church, 
and  a  bridge  over  the  river  Parrel,  near 
which  fhips  of  an  hundred  tons  burthen 
may  ride.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Wells,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  weft-bv-fouth  of  London. 
Long.  2.  54.  W.  Lat.  51.  15.  N. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contri¬ 
vance  made  of  thongs  of  leather,  and 
pieces  of  iron,  to  keep  a  horfe  in  lub- 
Jeftion  and  obedience. 

The  leveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are,  the 
bit,  or  fnaffle  ;  the  head-flail,  or  leathers 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of 
the  bit  ;  the  fillet,  over  the  forehead  and 
under  the  fore-top  ;  the  throat-band, 
which  buttons  from  the  head-band  under 
the  throat  ;  the  reins,  or  long  thongs  of 
leather,  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the 
bit,  and,  being  eaft  over  the  horte’s  head, 
the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hand  ;  the 
nofe-band,  going  through  loops  at  the 
back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under 
the  cheeks  ;  the  trench  ;  the  caveian  > 
the  martingal  5  and  the  chaff-halter. 

BRIDLE-ficW  is  the  horefemaivs  left- 
hand,  the  right-hand  being  the  fpear  or 
fword-hand. 

BRIDLE,  Frawwj  in  anatomy.  See 
Fit  je-xvw* 
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BRIDLES,  in  naval  affairs,  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  moorings,  provided  to  ride 
fhips  or  veffels  of  war  in  the  king’s  har¬ 
bours  ;  they  conftft  of  one  or  more  pieces 
of  cable,  whofe  upper-ends  are  only  of 
a  fufficient  length  to  be  drawn  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  fhip,  and  fattened  ;  the 
lower  parts  are  generally  chains  linked  to 
anchors,  which  are  funk  for  that  purpofe, 
and  always  remain  in  the  bottom. 

*  BRIDPORT,  a  town  in  Dorfetfliire, 
that  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  fairs,  on  April  5,  for  bullocks  and, 
fheep,  and  on  April  to,  for  pedlars  ware 
and  cattle.  It  is  between  two  rivers.  It 
is  a  corporation,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  - 
thirteen  other  burgeifes,  a  recorder,  town*, 
.-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  The 
two  bailjfs,  and  thofe  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  recorder  are  foie  juftices  of  the 
peace  within  the  borough.  It  fends  two 
members,  who  are  cholen  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  who  are  houlekeepers.  -  It  is 
celebrated  for  making  of  ropes  and  ca¬ 
bles  for  flapping,  It  is  fourteen  miles 
weft  of  Dorchelter,  and  one  hundred  ajad 
thirty-nine  well-by-fouth  of  London. 
Long,  3,  o.  W.  Lat,  50.  40,  N. 

BRIEF,  in  common  law,  a  writ  where¬ 
by  a  man  is  lummoned  or  attached  to 
anfwer  any  action. 

Is  is  called  brief  becaufe  it  is  couched 
in  a  few  words,  without  any  preamble.' 

BRIEF,  a  writing  ifl’ued  out  of  any 
of  the  king’s  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  whereby  lbme  thing  is  command¬ 
ed  to  be  done,  in  order  to  juftice,  or 
the  execution  of  the  king’s  command. 

BRIEF  is  alfo  taken  for  a  letter-patent, 
granting  a  licence  to  a  fubjefl  to  make  a 
collection  for  any  public  or  private  lofs, 
as  briefs  for  lots  by  fire,  or  building 
churches,  to  be  read  by  minifters  in 
churches.  See. 

BRIEF,  an  abridgement  of  a  client’s 
cafe,  wrote  out  for  the  inftrudlion  of 
council,  on  a  trial  at  law. 

s/pQfvolical  BRIEFS,  letters  which  th* 
pope  difpatches  to  princes  or  other  magi- 
ftrates,  relating  to  any  public  aftair. 

BRIG,  or  BRIGANTINE,  a  fmaU 
merchant  fhip  of  two  mafts,  whofe  main 
fail,  inftead  of  hanging  acrofs  the  line 
of  her  length  to  a  parallel  yard,  is  fpread 
fore  and  aft. 

The  term  brigantine  is  varioufly  ap¬ 
plied  by  feamen  of  different  countries  in 
Europe  to  fome  particular  fpecies  of  vcf- 
fels  of  their  own  marine. 

BRIGADE,  a  military  term,  a  party 
or  diviftou  of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  horfe  or  foot,  under  the  command  of 
a  brigadier. 

An  army  is  divided  into  brigades  of 
foot  :  a  brigade  of  horfe  is  a  body  of 
eight  or  t«n  fiquadrons  ;  a  brigade  of  foot 
eonfifis  of  four,  five,  or  fix  battalions. 

BRIGADE-MAJOR,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  brigadier,  to  affifi  him  in 
the  management  and  ordering  of  his  bri¬ 
gade. 

BRIGADIER,  the  general  officer  who 
has  the  command  of  a  brigade.  The 
eldefi  colonels  are  generally  advanced  to 
this  pofi.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is  bri¬ 
gadier  of  the  day.  They  march  at  tho 
head  of  their  own  brigades,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten  men  of  their 
own  brigade  for  their  guard. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fomething  that  has  a  lucid  and  bright 
appearance. 

BRILLIANT  Diamonds.  Sec  Dia¬ 
mond. 

BRIMSTONE,  in  natural  hifiory.  See 
Sulphur. 

BRINE,  water  replete  with  faline  par¬ 
ticles  ;  or  pickle.  See  the  article  Salt. 

*  BRISTOL,  a  city  and  lea-port  town, 
which  Hands  partly  in  Glouccflerlhire, 
and  partly  in  Somerfetihirc,  though  inde¬ 
pendent  on  both,  it  being  a  county  of  it- 
felf.  It  is  generally  efieemed  the  lecand 
city  in  England,  for  trade,  wealth,  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  is  feated  on 
the  rivers  Avon  and  JFrome,  The  for¬ 
mer  runs  through  the  city,  and  has  a 
large  Hone  bridge  built  over  it,  confiding 
of  four  arches,  with  houfes  built  on  it  on 
each  fide.  The  quay  or  key  is  on  the 
Erome,  over  which  there  is  a  draw-bridge 
for  the  convenienev  of  (hips  coming  up 
to  load  and  unload,  which  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  A  little  below  this  the  Frome 
falls  into  the  j\von.  The  11  reels  am  nu¬ 
merous,  thole  in  the  ckv  are  built  verv 
clole,  and  thofe  on  the  out  parts  arc  fpa- 
eious.  The  goods  are  carried  upon  Hedges 
which  renders  the  ftreets  very  fiippcry. 
The  College  Green,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  city,  is  a  very  agreeable  elegant 
place,  and  being  on  high  ground,  over¬ 
looks  the  city  ;  in  it  there  is  a  llately 
high  crofs,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  li lec¬ 
ture,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings  of 
England  all  round  it.  The  cathedral  is 
feated  here,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  ftruc- 
tnre,  bolides  eighteen  parilh  churches. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  meeting-houles 
for  Proteftant  difienters.  They  have  lately 
had  a  fin*  exchange  feuiljt,  in  the  room  of 
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the  tholfel,  where  the  merchants  ufed  ft 
meet.  Queen’s  fquare  is  a  very  handfom* 
fpaciqus  place,  and  has  the  llatue  of 
king  William  on  horlehack  in  the  middle. 
Befides  thole,  there  are  hofpitals,  charity 
fchools,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  two  iheriffs,  and  twenty- 
two  common  council-men,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

1  he  hot  well,  a  little  diflance  from 
the  city,  is  a  place  of  great  relort.  1 4 
St.  Vincent’s  rock,  near  the  river  Avon, 
t  rani  pa  rent  Hones  are  found,  harder  than 
chryHal,  and  fofter  than  diamonds,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  BriHoi  Hones. 
There  are  hackney  coaches  to  be  had  at 
BriHoi  on  any  qccafion,  but  they  do  not: 
Hand  in  the  Hreets  to  be  hired,  as  in 
London.  They  have  a  great  fair  on  St. 
James’s  day,  which  is  frequented  by 
trade  (men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  have  alfo  another  on  January  25, 
for  moll  lort  of  goods.  It  has  a  market 
on  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
The  number  of  lioules  are  reckoned  at 
nine  thoufand,  and  the  inhabitants  at  fe- 
venty  thoufand.  It  is  a  bjihop’s  fee,  cre¬ 
ated  fince  the  dilfolution  of  the  munafie- 
ries.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  fouth  of  He» 
reford,  fi. sty-eight  weH-by-fouth  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  one  hundred  and  feventeen  weft 
of  London.  Long.  3.  40.  W.  Lat*  £t. 

-y  ** 

'bRISTOL-WATER.  Thefe  watery 

are  the  fourth  in  degree  arr.ongft  the  wa- 
ters-whiefi  are  efieemed  warm.  The  \va* 
ters  of  Bath  are  the  firfl,  Buxton  the  fe- 
cond,  and  Matlock  the  third.  Bath  wai¬ 
ters  are  beneficial,  when  the  fee  ret  ions 
from  the  blood  are  diminilhed  ;  BriHoi 
when  too  much  ineveaied  ;  both  attenuates 
powerfully ;  BriHoi  ineraffates  :  Bath  i* 
lpirituous,  and  helps  defeats  ;  BriHoi  ifr 
more  cooling,  and  fupprefies  plenitude,  with 
its  confequences,  inilammations  and  hag* 
morrhages.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Briliol  waters,  from  their  cffe&s, 
width  are  exceedingly  deterfive  and  heal¬ 
ing,  they  partake  chiefly  of  chalk,  lapis 
caleanus,  and  ealaminarir,  the  virtues  of 
which  are  too  dry  to  cleanfe ;  they  fill 
ulcers  with  flelh,  and  cicatrize  them. 

But  whatever  the  fubfiances  are  that 
impregnate  them,  it  is  plain  they  are  very 
fubtile,  and  that  there  is  but  little  of  a 
terreftvial  pan  in  them,  from  their  fpeci- 
fic  Jightnefs  above  other  waters  :  yet  when 
we  confider  how  agreeable  to  fight,  fmel!, 
and  latte  ;  how  clear,  pure,  and  loft, 
they  are  ;  their  jrmle  degree  of  hear. 
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lo  adapted  to  fim'dry  difeafes,  it  muft  be 
concluded  that  thoie  waters  imbibe  fome 
falutary  particles  in  their  paflage  through 
the  earth,  and  from  the  many  cures  yearly 
■wrought  by  them,  that  they  have  an  un¬ 
doubted  title  to  a  place  in  the  fir  ft  clal's  of 
medicinal  waters. 

The  difeafes  in  which.  .Briftol  waters  are 
properly  prefcribed,  are  internal  haemorrh¬ 
ages,  anil  inflammations,  blood  fpit- 
ting,  dylentery,  and  immoderate  flux  of 
the  menfes,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifcera  : 
hence  in  confumptions,  the  dropfv,  fcurvy 
with  heat,  ftone,  gravel,  ftranguary  ;  the 
habitual  gout,  fcorbutie  rheumatifm,  dia¬ 
betes,  flow  fevers,  atrophy,  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  cancer,  gleets  in  both  fexes,  king’s 
evil,  &c.  in  all  thefe  diforde'rs,  Bath  wa¬ 
ters  are  not  only  improper,  but  hurtful. 
In  ihort,  Bath  water  feems  to  be  adapted 
to  the  maladies  of  the  ftomach,  guts,  and 
•nerves  ;  Briftol,  to  thofe  of  che  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  bladder  :  again,  Bath  wa¬ 
ters  are  at  -variance  with  a  milk  courfe  ; 
and  the  Briftol  can  never  be  judicioufly 
diredfed,  but  when  they  may  be  joined 
with  reafion  and  fuccefs.  The  Briftol- 
waters  are  taken  medicinallv  only  during 
the  hot  months,  as  from  April  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

*  BRITAIN  (GREAT.)  The  length 
of  Great  Britain,  from  Dunnet  Head  in 
Scotland,  to  Dartmouth  in  England,  is 
five  hundred  and  Even  tv  meafured  miles, 
or  four  hundred  and  ninety  geographical 
miles  ;  from  Harwich  in  England,  to  St. 
David’s  in  Wales,  is  three  hundred  and 
fix  mealured,  or  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  geographical  miles,  fuppoling  they  are 
computed  in  a  direct  line.  But  if  we  go 
as  ftrait  as  we  can  along  the  road,  it  is 
three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  meafured  i 
miles,  from  New  Haven  in  Sulfex,  to 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  is  the  length 
of  England  only  ;  and  from  Harwich  in 
Etfex,  to  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall, 
three  hundred  and  leventy-one.  But  if  it 
be  meafured  diiw&ly  acrofs,  from  Malden 
in  Elfex,  to  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  it  is 
not  much  above  three  hundred  miles.  See 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  &c. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bo¬ 
dies  which  fubjects  them  to  be  eafily 
broken. 

BRIZE- VENTS,  /belters  ufed  by  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  not  walls  on  the  north- 
fide,  to  keep  the  cold  winds  from  damag¬ 
ing  their  beds  of  melons. 

BROACHING-TO,  in  navigation,  the 
aB  of  bringing  a  (hip’s  fide  to  the  wind, 
when  Ihe  had  been  fteering  before  it :  this  j 
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Is  a  mod  dangerous  incident,  and  is  often 
apt  to  prove  fatal,  as  a  (hip  may  be  over¬ 
turned  at  the  time  of  broaching  to,  fince 
(he  can  always  carry  more  fail  before  the 
wind  than  when  bearing  her  fide  to  it ; 
it  is  occafioncd  only  by  the  negligence  or 
incapacity  of  the  helmfman. 

BROAD,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
whole  breadth  bears  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the'  length. 

BROADSIDE,  in  naval  affairs,  the 
whole  difeharge  of  the  artillery  on  one 
fide  of  a  lhip  upon  an  enemv. 

BROCADE,  or  BROCADO,  a  fluff 
of  gold,  filver,  or  lilk  railed  and  .en¬ 
riched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and  other 
ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
merchants  or  manufacturers. 

BROCCOLI,  in  gardening,  the  name 
of  a  well  known  plant,  of  which  there 
are  three  forts  ;  namely  the  common  broc¬ 
coli,  the  green  broccoli,  and  the  Siberian 
broccoli,  which  is  the  curled  cole^wort, 
by  fome  called  Scotch  cale.  All  thefe  are 
for  winter  ufe.;  but  the  laft  is  molt  elteem- 
ed.  The  two  former  are  fowri  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  are  fit  for  t rant- 
planting  in  about  two  months  after.  When 
this  is  done,  the  plants  of  either  of  thefe 
lorts  (hould  be  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows 
two  feet  diftant  from  each  other.  They 
lhould  not  be  eaten  before  the  froft  has 
rendered  them  tender  ;  for  till  then  they 
are  tough  and  bitter.  The  Siberian  broc¬ 
coli,  which  is  extremely  hardy,  never 
injured  by  cold,  and  always  fweeter  in  fe- 
vere  winters,  than  in  mild  ones,  need  not 
be  lown  till  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
when  its  plants  are  11  rong  enough  for 
removing,  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  have 
about  .fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  lhould  like- 
wile  be  fet  in  rows.  The  diftance  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  rather  two 
feet  again,  between  the  rows,  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  here.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
loon  ‘after  Chriftmas,  and  continue  good 
till  April. 

The  Roman  or  purple  broccoli,  the 
Naples  or  white  broccoli,  and  the  brown 
or  black,  broccoli,  are  the  forts  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  the  beft  flavoured,  and  continues 
longeft  in  feaion  ;  lor  which  reafon  it  is 
the  moll  efteemed.  Thu  white  broccoli 
tafte  fo  like  the  cauliflower,  that  it  is  not 
always  eafv  to  diftinguilh  them.  The 
brown  or  black  fort  is  the  lead;  delicate  j 
but  it  is  the  hardieft,  and  grows  to  the 
largeft  fize. 

Far  a  feeond  crop  to  fupply  the  table 
after  the  fir  ft  is  ^one,  Mr.  Miller  ad- 
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Vifes  the  fowing  of  broccoli  again  in  the 
beginning  of  July  :  but  Mr. Switzer  thinks 
it  wrong  to  low  this  plant  even  lb  late  as 
Midfummer  ;  “  becaufe,  fays  he,  its  liems 
will  not  be  ftrong  enough,  before  the 
“  winter  to  produce  that  number  of  fprouts 
u'  which  otherwhife  they  would.”  He 
therefore  prefers  portioning  out  the  plants 
into  three  parts,  and  cutting  their  heads 
off  entirely  within  a  foot  and  half,  or  two 
feet  of  the.  ground  ;  beginning  to  do  this 
to  one  parcel  about  a  fortnight  before  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  to  the  next  about  a  month  af¬ 
ter,  and  to  the  laff  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  Chriftmas  :  bv  which 

'  J 

means  a  continued  fucceffion  of  fprouts 
will  enlue  from  .  the  lides  of  their  re¬ 
maining  Hems.  Mr.  Miller’s  method  here 
will  produce  the  largeff  heads,  and  Mr. 
Switzer’s  the  greateff  number  of  lmall  ones. 

The  leeds  ol  broccoli,  arc  faved  in  the 
fame  manner  as  -thole  of  the  common 
«abbage;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is 
in  regard  to  the  white  broccoli,  of  which 
it  is  bell  to  referve  a  few  of  the  largeff: 
heads  of  the  firft  crop,  and  let  them  run 
up  to  feed,  carefully  ffripping  off’  all  the 
under  lhoots,  fo  as  to  leave  only  the 
main  ffem.  Mills  s  Hufhandry. 

BROKEN-BACKED,  amongft  Tea¬ 
men,  a  lhip  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when  either 
by  age  or  fome  great  ftrain  Ihe  is  fo 
Weakened  in  the  keel  and  midlhip  frame 
as  to  droop  at  both  ends.  See  Keel. 

BROKER,  a  name  given  to  perfons  of 
feveral  and  very  different  profeffions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers,. 
ffock-br®kers,  pawn-brokers,  and  brokers, 
limply  fo  called,  who  fell  houlhold  furni¬ 
ture,  and  fecond-hand  apparrel. 

BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  trachea. 

BRONCHIAL  ARTERY,  a  velTel 
allotted  to  the  nutrition  of.  the  lungs.  It 
riles  fometimes  lingle,  fometimes  double, 
fometimes  triple,  from  the  aorta  and  in- 
tercoftals,  and  adheres  every  where  firmly 
to  the  bronchia. 

_  BRONCHIAL- VEIN  arifes  either 
from  the  intercoffals,  or  from  the  vena 
azygos  :  accompanies  the  artery,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  the  fame  number  of  branches 
with  it.  As  the  artery  brings  blood  to 
the  .bronchia  for  the  nutrition  thereof, 
and  of  the  veliclcs  of  the  lungs,  fo  the 
Vein  carries  oft  the  blood  again  to  the 
cava,  where  it  foon  terminates. 

BRONCHOCELE,  ill  furgery,  a  tu¬ 
mour  anfing  in  the  anterior  part  of  the- 
ucck,  from  the  rdiffing  flatus  or  air, 
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fomc  humour  or  other  violence,  as  drain¬ 
ing  in  labour,  lifting  of  weights,  &c. 

This  diforder  with  us  is  frequently 
called  a  Derby-neck,  on  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  county  being  much 
lubjecl  to  it  ;  when  once  it  becomes  inve¬ 
terate,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  ever  curable, 
jy.  medicines  j  but  may  be  difperfed,  if 
it  is  recent.  A  leaden  collar,  mixed  with 
mercury,  prevents  it  from  growing  bigger* 
if  it  does  not  entirely  difperfe  it. 

BRONCHOfOMY,  in  fin  •gery,  an  in- 
cifion  made  in  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind¬ 
pipe,  which  is  neceifary  in  many  cafes, 
and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  luffocation  from  the  great  inflam¬ 
mation  or  tumour  of  the  part.  It  is  alio 
called  tracheotomy. 

There  are  feveral  methods,  of  performing 
this  operation  ;  but  that  which  exceeds 
the  reft,  as  being  moff  eafy  and  expediti¬ 
ous,  and  occafloning  the  leail  wound  and 
pain  To  the  patient,  is  by  an  inffrument 
coftfifting  of  a  fmall  tube,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  a  triangular  needle  called  a  trochar. 
If  a  drowned  nerfon  has  but  juft  expired, 
or  not  continued  long  under  water,  the 
moff  certain  and  expeditious  way  of  reco¬ 
vering  him,  will  be  by  opening  the  tra¬ 
chea  with  fuch  inffrument  as  is  neareft  at 
hand,  and  afterwards  to  inflate  or  blow 
into  his  lungs  either  with  the  naked  mouth, 
or  with  a  tube. 

•:'BRONTEUS,  in  heathen  mythology, 
one  of  the  names  which  the  Greeks  gaveta 
Jupiter,  which  llgnifies  thunder,  whence 
the  Latins  called  him  thundering  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Some  have  alio  given  the  lame  name 
to  Bacchus,  on  account  of  the  noife  and 
miichief  which  often  attends  drunkennefs. 

BR.ONTES,  in  fabulous  hillorv,  one 
of  the  Cyclops,  who  laboured  at  Vulcan’s 
forge,  and  was  thus  named  from  his 
forging  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts. 

BRONTIiE,  Thunder  Stones,  in  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  the  fame  with  the  belemnitx. 
See  Belemnites. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  metal,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  thirds  copper,  and  one  third 
of  brafs. 

BRONZING,  the  aft  of  cblouring  bv 
metalline  powders,  plaller  or  other  buffs 
and  figures,  in  order  to  make  them  appear 
as  if  caff  of  bronze,  copper,  or  other  metals. 

This  is  fometimes  done  by  means  of 
cement;  and  fometimes  without,  in  the 
inllance  of  piaffer  figures  ;  but  the  bronz¬ 
ing  is  more  durable  and  fecure  when  a 
cement  is  ufed. 

'•  >  '■  ■  •  The 
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Tile  gold  powders*  and  the  aurum  mo* 
faicum,  are  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  but  the  proper  bronzing  ought  to 
be  of  a  dfceper  and  redder  colour,  more  re- 
fembling  copper ;  which  effeft  may  be 
produced  by  grinding  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  lead  with  thele  powders  ;  or 
the  proper  powder  of  copper  may  be  ufed. 

Where  the  appearance  of  bral's  is  defined, 
the  gold  powders,  or  the  aurum  mofaicum, 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  powder 
called  argentum  mufivum. 

Where  no  cement  is  ufed  in  bronzing, 
the  powder  mull  be  rubbed  on  the  lubjeit 
intended  to  be  bronzed,  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  foft  leather,  or  fine  linen  rag  till 
the  whole  furface  be  coloured. 

The  old  method  ©f  ufing  a  cement  in 
bronzing  was  to  mix  the  powders  With 
ftrong  gum  water,  or  ifinglals  fize  ;  and 
then  with  a  brulh,  or  pencil,  to  lay  them 
on  the  fubje<ft  ;  but  the  artifts  at  prefent 
ufe  the  japannert  gold  fize ;  and  proceed 
in  all  refpc&s  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
gilding  with  the  powders  in  other  cafes. 
See  Gilding. 

The  fictitious  filver  powder  called  ar¬ 
gentum  mufivum,  may  be  applied  in  the 
fame  manner  as  bronze,  by  thofe  whole 
caprice  difpofes  them  to  filver  figures  or 
bulls. 

BROOK-LIME,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lilh  name  of  the  water  anagallis.  See 
Anag  ALUs. 

BROOM,  Genijia ,  in  botanv.  See  Ge¬ 
nista.  Many  gather  the  yello  v  buds  of 
this  plant,  and  pickle  them  with  fait  and 
vinegar,  in  the  fame  manner  as  capers, 
from  which  they  are  not  then  to  be  dillin- 
guilhed  ;  the  flowers  are  molt  in  ule,  and 
are  accounted  fplenetic,  nephritic,  and 
hepatic. 

Broom  is  extremely  pernicious  to  arable 
and  palture-lands ;  and  therefore  ought 
by  all  means,  to  be  rooted  up,  which  is 
the  only  method  of  killing  ix.  On  barren 
grounds,  indeed,  it  is  a  good  improve¬ 
ment;  for  befides  its  ufe  as  fuel,  it  makes 
an  excellent  and  lalting  thatch,  if  well 
laid  on. 

Butcher's  BROOM,  the  Englilh  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  botanilis 
irufeus. 

Spanijb  BROOM,  in  botany,  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  name  of  the  fpartium. 

BROOM-LIME,  in  botany,  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  name  of  the  veronica. 

BROOM-RAPE,  the  orobanche  of  bo- 
tan  ills. 

BROW,  or  EYE-BROW,  the  hairy 
arch  extended  over  the  nrbit  of  each  cyd. 
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BROW-ANTLER,  among  fpoftftne*a* 
that  branch  of  a  deer’s  horn  nCxt  his  head. 

BROW-POST,  among  builders,  the 
beam  that  goes  acrofs  the  building. 

BROWN,  among  painters,  dyers,  Src. 
a  dulky  colour,  with  a  reddifh  calf.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  degrees  of  this  co¬ 
lour,  diftinguifhed  by  different  appellations. 
The  principal  brown  colours  among  paint¬ 
ers  are  Span  ilh  brown,  brown  pink,  biftre, 
brown  okre,  umbre,  afphaltum,  and  Spa- 
nilh  juice,  or  the  extract  of  liquorice.  Sea 
each  under  its  proper  article.  But  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  a  brown  colour  of! 
any  tinet  defired  may  be  procured  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

*  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  towns,  the  Old  Town,  the 
New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sac.  There  are  feVeral 
churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Go¬ 
thic  building.  Brunfwick  is  a  fortified 
place,  and  would  require  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  to  befiege,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend 
it.  It  is  of  a  iquare  form,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  the  river  Ocker,  and  is  abou^ 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls 
are  lofty,  and  the  fortifications  good.  On 
the  ramparts  is  a  mortar-piece  of  brals,  ten 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  tw® 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  quintals,  and  has  ninety- 
three  quintals  of  iron  in  the  carriages.  It 
will  carry  a  ball  of  feven  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  weight  tothediftance  of  thir¬ 
ty-three  thoufand  paces,  and  throw  a  bomb 
o(  a  thoufand  weight,  but  then  it  requires 
fifty-two  pounds  of  gun-powder.  This 
city  is  the  refidence  of  the  duke  of  Brunf¬ 
wick  Wolfembuttle.  He  has  theatrical 
and  mulical  entertainments,  though  his 
revenues  are  not  very  large,  and  has  five 
regiments  to  keep  garrifon.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  city  and  parts  about  it  carry  on 
a  confiderable  trade  with  Bohemia,  and  the 
country  abounds  with  very  good  hops,  as 
alto  with  turneps,  with  the  feeds  of  which 
they  make  oil.  The  religion  here  is  the 
Lutheran,  which  they  are  very  ftridt  in. 
It  is  fifty-five  miles  weft  of  Magdeburgh, 
thirty  eaft  of  Hanover,  and  eighty-eight 
welt-by-fouth  of  Brandenburgh.  Long. 
10.  28.  E.  Lat.  52.  15.  N. 

*-  BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant, 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  the  feat 
of  the  Auftrian  governor,  is  feated  on  the 
fmall  river  Senne,  which  runs  through  it. 
tt  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city  ;  and  among 
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the  public  ftruclures,  the  ducal  palace? 
where  the  governor  refides,  the  town-houfe, 
and  the  arfenal,  are  moll  fuperb ;  and  no 
city  in  Europe,  except  Naples  and  Genoa, 
makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  diftance  5 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  town,  it  is  all 
Up  and  down  hill.  It  is  encompafled  with 
a  double  brick  wall,  and  has  feven  gates  ; 
b*t  being  feven  miles  in  compafs  is  to® 
large  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege.  There  are 
here  feveral  palaces  of  the  nobility  ;  that 
of  Orange  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  The  opera-houfe  is  built  after  the 
Italian  manner,  with  rows  of  boxes,  in 
which  are  chimneys.  One  is  covered  over 
with  looking  glafs,  fo  that  they  can  fit 
by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is 
doing.  There  are  twenty  public  fountains, 
adorned  with  ftatues,  at  the  corners  of  the 
mod  public  ftreets,  and  in  the  middle  pf  the 
town-hoUle  is  one  with  Neptune,  and  the 
tjfitons  fpouting  out  water,  as  well  as  the 
horfe  from  his  noftrils.  The  hofpitals  are 
well  endowed,  fome  of  which  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  ftrangers  for  three  Days. 
There  is  alfo  a  foundling-hofpital,  and  one 
for  penitent  courtezans. 

'Among  the  churches,  that  of  St.  Gudula 
is  very  magnificent.  There  are  feveral 
monalteries  and  nunneries,  two  of  which 
laffc  are  Englilh.  The  nunnery  called  the 
Beguinage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  has 
little  ftreets  where  each  nun  has  an  apart¬ 
ment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  edu¬ 
cated  here.  In  1695  Brulfels  was  bom¬ 
barded  by  Marlhal  Villeroy,  who  demo- 
liihed  four  thoufand  houfes,  the  ftadt- 
houfe,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1708  it 
was  befieged  again,  by  the  eleffor  of  Bava¬ 
ria  ;  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough  foon 
came  to  his  affiftance,  and  obliged  him  to 
faife  the  fiege  with  precipitation.  Mar¬ 
lhal  Saxe,  the  French  general,  took  it  in 
1746,  but  it  was  reftored  back  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  is  twenty 
three  miles  fouth  of  Antwerp,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  north-by-eaft  of  Paris,  and 
cue  hundred  and  fixty-three  eaft  of  London. 
Long.  4*  $  •  E.  Lat.  50.  51.  N . 

BRUTE,  an  animal  not  having  theufe 
of  reafon,  or  that  a<Rs  by  mere  inftinct,  in 
which  fenfe  it  implies  much  the  fame  with 
beaft,  and  comprehends  all  animals,  ex¬ 
cept  the  human  fpecies. 

Philofophers  are  however  far  from  being 
agreed  on  this  fubjecl ;  fome  making  them 
mere  machines,  while  others  allow  them 
both  reafon  and  immortality.  Perhaps 
t-hofe  come  nearcft.thc  truth,  who,  by  tak¬ 
ing  .a,  middle  courfe,  avoid  .the  tyfo  ex,-  K 


tremes,  and  allow  brutes  to  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  memory,  and  palfion  ;  but  deny  that 
they  have  underftanding  or  reafon,  at  leaft 
in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  of  man¬ 
kind. 

BRYONIA,  bryony  or  wild-vine,  in 
the  materia  medica,  a  perennial  rough 
plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges,  climbing 
on  the  bullies  with  curled  tendrils. 

Frelh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fpring,  abounds  with  a  thin 
milky  juice  ;  if  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
be  bared  of  earth,  and  the  top  cut  over 
tranfverfely,  the  juice  continues  to  rife 
gradually  to  the  furface,  for  two  or  three 
days  fuccefiively,  and  may  be  colledled  by 
forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle  to.  receive 
it.  Both  the  root  in  fubftance,  and  the 
juice,  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous,  bitter  biting  tafte  :  applied  for 
fome  time  to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or 
even  veficate  the  part.  On  drying  the 
one,  or  infpilfating  the  other,  they  lofe 
moft  of  their  acrimony,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  ill  feent.  In  fummer,  the 
root  proves  much  lefs  juicy,  and  weaker 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  feru- 
ple  to  a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong  cathartic. 
It  was  formerly  given,  both  as  a  purge, 
in  maniacal  and  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  deobftru- 
ent,  in  uterine  and  afthmatic  diforders,  in 
which  it  is  reported  to  have  been  of  great 
efficacy.  At  pj-efentit  is,  in  this  country, 
very  rarely  made  ufe  of  in  either  intenti¬ 
on  ;  on  account,  not  entirely  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  its  operation,  for  purgatives,  as 
violent  as  it  are  ftill  retained  in  practice, 
but  partly  of  its  degree  of  activity  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ftates  and  forms,  being  very  varia¬ 
ble,  and  lefs  afeertained  than  that  of  other 
cathartics  in  more  general  ufe.  It  is  find, 
that  when  frelh  it  operates  violently  up¬ 
wards  as  well  as  downwards  ;  and  that 
when  dry,  it  a&s  with  lefs  violence,  and 
chiefly  by  ftool  ;  that  the  juice,  which, 
iflues  from  it  fpontaneoufly,  purges  mildly 
in  dofes  of  a  lpoonful,  and  that  the  frelh. 
root,  bruifed  and  freed  from  its  liquid  by 
preffure,  and  afterwards  dried,  is  ftill  pur¬ 
gative. 

Externally,  the  frelh  root  is  employed 
in  cataplafms,  as  a  refolvent  and  difeutient ; 
acainft  tumors,  both  of  the  fchiirous  and 
cedematous  kind,  ftagnations  and  coagula¬ 
tions  of  the  blood  from  external  injuries 
and  ifchiadic  and  other  rheumatic  pains- 

BRYUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  moffes 
con  fifties  0#  a  ft*5k  furnilhed  with  leaves, 
3  4  -W-hic* 
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..Which  arife  immediately  from  the  root : , 
,«?u  this  ftalk  ftands  a  fcparate  pedicle,  with  ! 
a  conic  caplule  on  its  top,  covered  with  a 
Ymooth  Operculum)  and  containing  a  fine  . 
powder. 

BUBBLE,  m  philofophy,  a  fmalldfop, 
or  veficle  of  any  fluid,  filled  with  air,  and 
‘either  formed  on  the  turface  of  the  fluid, 
as  in  rain,  &c.  of  in  its  fubftance,  by  an 
internal  motion  of  its  component  particles. 
^Bubbles  afe  dilatable  and  comprefiible  ;  that 
is,  they  take  up  more  or  lei's  fpace,  as  the 
included  air  is  more  or  lei's  heated,  more 
or  lefs  pretfed  externally :  becaufe  the  in¬ 
cluded  air  ads  equally  in  every  diredion. 

BUBBLE,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term 
jgiVen  to  projects  for  railing  money  on 
imaginary  foundations,  much  pradifed  in 
V ranee  and  England  in  the  Years  1719, 
.1720,  and  1721. 

BUBO,  or  BUBOE,  in  furgeryj  a  tu¬ 
mour  which  arifes,  with  inflammation, 
only. in  certain  or  particular  parts  to  which 
they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arms-pits  and  in 
jthe  groins.  See  Tumour. 

The  divifion  of  a  bubo  is  generally  two¬ 
fold,  the  benign  and  the  malignant  ;  a 
Eubo  is  faid  to  be  benign,  when  it  ariles 
fpontaneottfly,  without  any  preceding  con¬ 
tagious  and  ‘peflilential  difeafe,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  infants ;  thole  are  alfo  of 
this  kind  which  come  after  benign  fevers, 
}>eihga  critical  difeharge  of  the  dileale. 

In  buboes,  Which  arc  unaccompanied 
With  any  other  difeafe,  the  frequent  tak¬ 
ing  of  fome  cathartic  medicine,  With  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  mercuiius  dulcis  is  found  to  be  of 
great  fervice  ;  other  medicines,  which  atte¬ 
nuate  the  blood,  Ihould  be  alfo  ufed.  When 
the  inflammation  is  fo. gentle,  as  to  give 
Eopes  of  difperfion,  it  may  be  proper  to 
apply  djfcutient  plafters  externally,  as  em- 
fleifl.  diachyl.  fimplex ,  dc  j per  mate  ceti ,  de 
galbano ,  &c. 

But  if  the  inflammation  proves  more 
violent,  the  pains  more  intenfe,  and  the 
ililcutient  plafters  avail  nothing,  it  will 
\>e  proper  to  bring  it  to  fuppttration,  by 
the  application  of  emp.  diachylon,  cum 
gummis,  or  Something  as  effectual.  But, 
Pcjlilential  BUBOES  are  diftinguifhable 
'from  other  tumours,  by  their  happening 
at  a  time>  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
plague,  and  from  their  being  accompanied, 
in  the  patient,  with  the  fymptoms  proper 
to  that'  .diftemper  :  Thefe  tumours  are 
Ibiftetlmes  joined  with  carbuncles. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  affirmed  by 
fome  of  tiie  more  learned  and  modern 
jfnyficians,  that  almoil  the  whole  bufmefs 
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of  curing  the  plague  confifted  in  carfulfy 
promoting  the  eruption  of  buboes.  The 
patient,  upon  the  firlt  appearance  of  the 
tumours,  ihould  keep  the  houfe,  or  rather 
ktep  in  a  warm  bed,  to  be  more  fee  u  re 
from  the  air. 

In  the  external  treatment,  it  is  very  fer- 
viceable  to  rub  the  tumified  part  pretty 
ftrongly  with  the  hands  or  cloths  ;  and, 
what  is  ftill  preferable,  to  apply  external 
maturativeand  emollient  medicines,  where* 
by  tltey  will  come  out  the  fooner  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  alfo  find  great  benefit  from  the 
ufe  of  a  cataplalm,  made  ex  fermento  pamt 
c alii  do,  'vcl  Jolo,  1 >el  cum  fale  atque  Jinapt 
contrito .  To  the  external  applications,  it 
will  be  proper  to  join  internal  medicines, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  venom,  lurking  in 
the  body,  may  be  expelled  in  a  gentle 
fweat* 

Venereal  BUBO,  a  tumour  with  pain 
and  inflammation,  arifing  in  the  groin  o t 
arms-pits,  after  cohtaCt  with  an  impure 
woman,  who  is  alfliCted  with  the  venerej^ 
difeafe.  The  molt  certain  figns  of  bubOeS 
being  venereal  afe,  the  patients  having  to 
do  with  thele  women,  and  from  their  be* 
ing,  and  having  been,  accompanied  with 
gqnorrhxas,  chancres,  or  other  fymptoms 
of  the  venereal  difeafe.  With  regard  to 
the  cure,  thefe  are  many -phyficains  Who- 
hold,  that  the  difperfion  of  venereal  bu¬ 
boes  are  equally  improper  as  in  the  pefti- 
lential ;  they  therefore  judge  it  neceffary 
to  abftain  entirely  from  bleeding,  purgingj 
and  to  forward  the  tumour  to  fuppuration 
as  faft  as  poflible  :  however,  others  are  for 
taking  cathartic  and  mercurial  medicines, 
together  with  a  decoCtion  of  the  woods,  and 
other  purifiers  of  the  blood.  The  difper¬ 
fion  is  to  be  effected  with  large  dofes  of 
mercurius  dulcis,  as  is  ufual  in  carrying  off 
gonorrhaeas.  T 

BUBONOCELE,  or  HERNIA  IN* 
GUINALIS,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  in  the 
inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of  the  in- 
teftines,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the 
proceffus  of  the  peritonxum,  and  rihgs  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  bubonocele  may  arife  from  two 
caufes,  viz.  a  relaxation  of  the  peritonxum 
and  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  or 
fome  Violent  contraction  and  -preffivre  of 
the  abdominal -mufcles  upon  the  inteltlnes, 
as  in  jumping,  lifting  of  great  weights^ 
coughing,  hollowing,  blowing  a  trumpet, 
riding  on  horfe-back,  a  fall,  «c. 

Wfien  this  diforder  is  formed  inftnfibiy, 
and  by  degrees,  it  is  attended  with  but  few 
and  flight ’fymptoms  ;  When  it  arifes -from 
*  >  - . .  • 
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violent  colds,  exerciles,  eating  too •  plenti¬ 
fully  of  grofs  and  flatulent  food,  which  will 
exalperate  the  d  border,  the  conlequence 
■will  be  violent  pain  and  inflammation, 
ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  the  iliac  pafiion. 
it  may  be  further  difeovered  from  the  tu¬ 
mour  occafioned  thereby  in  the  groin, 
which  proceeds  up  to  the  ring  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles ;  and  when  the  inteftine  is 
not  incarcerated,  but  returnable  into  the 
abdomen,  the  tumour  fubfldes  upon  lying 
down.  When  the  bubonocele  is  incarce¬ 
rated,  fo  that  the  parts  forming  the  tu¬ 
mour  are  not  returnable  into  the  abdomen, 
it  ufually  appears  with  a  great  refiftance  to 
the  touch,  rednefs,  and  inflammation. 

Thefe  ruptures  are  often  attended  with 
danger,  etpecially  the  incarcerated  ones, 
in  which,  if  the  inteftine  be  not  timely  re¬ 
turned,  but  the  ftricfture  continues  two  or 
th  ree  days,  red  and  livid  fpots  appear  upon 
the  tumour,  which  denote  a  fphacelus  or 
mortification  ;  and  if  an  univerfal  cold 
fweat  ieizes  the  patient,  he  has  generally 
but  a  few  hours  to  live.  When  the  omen¬ 
tum  alone  falls  down,  there  is  lefs  danger 
than  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  in- 
teftines. 

When  the  inteftine  is  returnable,  the 
patient  Ihould  be  laid  on  his  back,  with  his 
thigh  a  little  bent,  to  relax  the  integu¬ 
ments  ;  then  the  tumour  is  to  be  gently 
prefted,  or  returned  with  the  hands  and 
fingers,  after  which  a  plaifter  and  com- 
preffure  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part  a  ft ebt- 
cd,  and  retained  with  a  proper  trufs,  and  a 
girdle  or  bandage,  without  taking  them 
off  for  leveral  months,  or  longer,  as  there 
jsoccalion,  See  Truss, 

When  the  inteftine  is  not  returnable, 
then  the  operation  of  incifion  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  necelfary,  in  order  to  dilate  the 
parts.  However,  the  furgeon  may  firft  try 
the  repeated  ufe  of  cataplafms,  ointments, 
and  laxative  clyfters,  after  bleeding  ; 
whereby  the  ftri&ure  is  fometimes  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  inteftine  may  be  returned  by 
the  finger,  without  much  difficulty. 

BUCCANEERS,  thofe  who  dry  and 
Smoke  flelh  or  filh,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Americans.  This  name  is  particularly 
^iven  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
lllaild  of  St.  Domingo.,,  many  of  whom  hunt 
bulls  of  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  the 
hides  ot  the  farmer,  and  the  flelh  of  the 
latter.  The  buccaneers  are  o.f  two  forts  : 
the  buccaneers  ox-rhunters,  or  rather  hunt¬ 
ers  of  bulls  and  cows  *,  and  the  buccaneers 
boar  hunters,  who  are  limply  called  hunt¬ 
ers.  Buccaneering  is  a  term  taken  from 
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Buccam;.  the  place  where  they  fmoke  tlunV 
flelh  or  filh,  after  the  manner  of  the  la¬ 
vages,  or  on  a  grate  or  hurdle,  made  of 
bralil  wood,  placed  in  the  fmoke,.  a  conli- 
derable  diftan.ee  from  the  fir.e :  the  place 
is  a  hut,  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  circumference,  all  lurrounded  and  co¬ 
vered  with  palmetto  leaves. 

BUCCANEERS  alfo  fignify  thofe  fa-, 
mous  adventurers  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe,  who  formerly  joined  together  to 
make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  cruizing  about  in privateers,  and  rak¬ 
ing  all  the  veftels  and  l'm.all  craft  theyr 
could  meet  with. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mulical  and: 
military  inftrument.  It  is  ufually  taken 
for  a  kind  of  trumpet,  or  cropked,  horn, 
played  on  like  a  trumpet. 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mu  fi¬ 
de  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  common  to  the; 
lips  and  cheeks.  Its  uft  s  are  to  bring  the 
food  into  the  way  of  the  teeth  ;  and  the 
falival  duft  of  Stcno  perforates  it  in  the 
middle. 

BUCCINUM,  the  TRUMPET-. 
SHELL,  a  genus  of  univalve  Ihells,  Ihap-* 
ed  in  fome  degree  like  a  horn,  or  other 
wind-inftrument.  This  is  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  genus,  the  principal  fpecie  of  which,- 
are  the  lpindle-lhell,  the  mitre-lfiell,  the 
tower  of  Babel-ihell,.  Sec,.. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  gal¬ 
ley  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with,, 
fine  pillars  on  bothlides,  and  gilt  over  from 
the  prow  to  the  ftern. 

BUCK,  among  fportfmen,  in  his  firft 
year,  is  called  a  fawn  j,  the  fecond,  n 
pricket ;  the;  third,  a  forrel ;  the  fourth, 
a  fore  ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  firft  head  ; 
and  the  ftxth,  a  great  buck.  This  beaft  is 
common  in  moll  countries,  being  corpu- 
lent  as  a  hart,  but  in  fize  relembling  more 
a  roe,  except  in  colour  ;  the,  males  have 
horns,  which  they  lofe  yearly  ;.  the  fe¬ 
males  none  at  all.  Their  lleifi  is.  excelkmtj 
nQurifhment. 

BUOK-BEAN,  in  botany,  ...the  tri- 
folium  paluftre,.  or  marlfi  trefoil  of  attf 
thors.  . 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town 
in  Buckinghamiliire,  is  feated  low,  anci 
furrounded  on  all  tides  except  the  north  by 
the  river  Oufe,  over  which  there  are  three 
ftone  bridges.  It  contains  about  three 
hundred  houfes,  and-  is  governed  by  a, bar-, 
lift'  and  twelve  capital  bufgyftes  ;  lends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  It  has  a  free  fchoqf 
and  i  county  g»ol.  It  l*as  eight  fairs,  at*. 

-  A  a 
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Monday  feven-night  after  Epiphany, 
March  7,  May  6,  Thurfday  in  Whitfun- 
week,  July  10,  September  4>  October  2, 
and  November  8  ;  all  tor  cattle.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Aylesbury,  and 
lixty  north-well  of  London.  Long.  o.  58. 
W.  Lat.  51.  50  N. 

^BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eaft  by  Bedtordlhire,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  and  Middlefex ;  on  the  north  by 
Northamotonlhire,  on  the  weft  by  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Berkfhire,  which 
is  feparated  from  it  by  the  river  Thames. 
It  is  forty-two  geographical,  or  torty-leven 
meafured  miles  in  length,  and  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-fix  in  breadth.  It  is  in 
the  diocefe  of  London,  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five  pariihes,  and  fends 
fourteen  members  to  parliament.  The 
mod  remarkable  towns  are,  Buckingham, 
Oulney,  Newport,  Stoney  Stratford,  Win¬ 
dow,  Aylelbury,  Ivingo,  Wendovcr, 
Amerfham,  High  Wickham,  Beaconsfitld, 
Marlow,  and  Colnbrook. 

The  rivers  that  water  this  county  are 
the  Thames,  the  Coin,  the  Ifa,  and  the 
Oufe.  The  air  is  generally  good,  efpeci- 
ally  on  Chiltern  Hills.  It  produces  fine 
corn  and  cattle,  and  in  the  vale  of  Ay  le  fi¬ 
lm  ry  the  iheep  are  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
with  fine  fleeces.  The  principal  manufac¬ 
tures  are  paper  and  bone  lace. 

BUCK’s-HORN-CRESS,  the  naftur- 
tium  of  botanifts.  See  Nasturtium. 

BUCK-THORN,  Rbamnus ,  a  hedge 
tree  or  buffi,  whofe  branches  are  full  of 
long  ftiff  thorns,  and  yellovvifh  green 
leaves  about  the  fize  of  the  floe-tree,  but 
more  neatly  ferrated  about  the  edges.  It 
grows  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers 
in  fune,  the  berries  being  ripe  about  the 
latter  end  of  September.  The  juice  of  the 
berries  purge  ferous  watry  humours  pretty 
brilkly;  and  is  good  againft  the  dropfy, 
gout,  jaundice,  and  fcurvy,  and  very  fer- 
viceable  againft  the  itchy  and  all  manner 
of  eruptions  on  the  fkin. . 

Whoever  purchafes  the  buck-thorn 
berries,  may  dillinguiih  whether  they  are 
Tight  or  not,  by  opening  them,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  number  of  feeds  in  each,  which 
Should  be  four  ;  as  alfo  by  bruifing  of  the 
berries  on  white  paper,  the  juice  giving  a 
green  tinflure,  . 

BUCK-WHEAT,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  fago  pyrum  of  authors  5  it  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  a  great 
improvement  to  dry  barren  lands.  The  beft 
feal'on  for  fowing  the  feed  is  in  May  :  one 
bulfiel  will  fo\Y  an  acre.  The  ground 
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Should  be  plowed  and  dreffed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  barley  ;  and,  if  the  foil  is 
not  very  lean,  it  will  yield  a  very  great  in- 
creafe,  as  fifty  or  fixty  buffiels  upon  an 
acre,  and  is  excellent  food  for  hogs,  poul¬ 
try,  See.  The  flour  of  it  is  very  white,  and 
makes  a  very  good  fort  of  pancake,  if  mixed 
with  a  little  -wheat  flour.  The  llraw  is 
good  fodder  for  cattle  ;  and  the  grain,  giv¬ 
en  to  horfes  among  their  oats,  will  make 
them  thrive  ;  but  it  mull  be  broken  in  a 
mill ;  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  pals  through 
the  cattle  whole.  It  is  commonly  late  in 
the  feafon  before  it  is  ripe  ;  but  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  the  feed’s  failing,  nor  of 
Suffering  by  wet  after  it  is  mown  :  it  mull 
lie  feveral  days  to  dry,  that  the  llalks, 
which  are  hard,  may  wither  before  it  is 
houfed. 

Buck-wheat  is  fown  fometimes  very 
thick,  and  lu tiered  to  grow  until  it  is  near 
flowering,  and  is  then  plowed  in,  which 
makes  a  very'  good  lay  for  vftieat  or  rye  : 
but  fome  people  efteem  it  the  better  way 
to  feed  cattle  with  it,  efpeciaily  milch- 
cows,  which  they  fay  will  caufe  them  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  milk,  and  make  both 
the  butter  and  cheefe  very  good.  This  will 
alfo  afford  food  for  cattle  in  the  drielltime, 
when  all  other  grafs  is  burnt  up. 

BUCKING  of  Cloth,  among  bleachers, 
the  firlj  operation  or  ftep  towards  whiten¬ 
ing  of  cloth.  See  Bleaching. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil, 
made  of  divers  forts  of  metals,  as  gold, 
filver,  lleel,  brafs,  &c. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  ar¬ 
mour  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  worn  on 
the  left  arm.  The  figure  was  either  cir¬ 
cular,  oval,  or  fquare;  and  generally 
adorned  in  a  curious  manner  with  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  gods  and  heroes,  or  of  birds,  bealls, 
or  other  productions  of  nature. 

BUCKRAM,  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth 
made  of  hemp,  gummed,  and  calendered. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  poem,  relating  to  rural  affairs.  See 
Pas  t  oral. 

BUD,  among  gardeners,  that  part  of 
a  feed  which  firlt  begins  to  fprout,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  leaves  which  firft  appear. 

BUD  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  fprout 
from  whence  the  branch  arifes. 

BUDDLE,  in  minerology,  a  name 
given  by  the  English  dreffers  of  the  ores 
of  metals  to  a  fort  of  frame  made  to  receive 
the  ore  after  its  firll  feparation  from  its 
groflfeft  foulnefs, 

BUDDL1NG,  the  aft  of  cleanfing  or 
walhing  any  ore. 

BVD» 
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BUDDLING-DISH,  a  lmall,  fhallow 
Veffel  for  waihing  ores  by  the  hand. 

BUDGE-BARRELS,  among  engineers, 
fmall  barrels  well  hooped,  with  only  one 
head ;  on  the  other  end  is  naifcd  a  piece  of 
leather,  to  draw  together  upon  livings  like 
apurle.  Their  ufeis  for  carrying  powder 
along  with  a  gun  or  mortar,  being  lets  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  carried  with  more  eafe  than 
whole  barrels.  They  are  likewife  ufed  on 
a  battery  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal 
powder. 

•  BUFF,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 
the  Ikin  of  the  buffalo,  and  drelied  with 
oil  in  the  manner  of  lhammy.  See 
Sham  my. 

BUFFALO,  Bubal  us,  in  zoology,  an 
animal  of  the  ox  kind,  with  very  large, 
crooked,  and  refupinated  horns.  It  is 
equal  to  our  largeft  oxen  in  lize  ;  and  the 
colour  is  ufually  a  blackfill  grey  ;  but  in 
this  particular  there  are  great  varieties. 
The  buffalo  is  a  native  of  the  Eall,  but 
has  been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  where  it  is  kept  as 
a  beaft  of  burden  and  draught. 

BUFFET,  a  lmall  apartment  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  llender  wood¬ 
en  columns,  glafs-doors,  fee.  for  the  dif- 
pofing  china,  glal's,  plate,  &x. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  who 
diverts  the  public  by  his  pleanfantries  and 
follies. 

BUFO,  the  toad,  in  zoology.  See 
Toad. 

BUG,  or  BUGG,  in  zoology,  the  Eng- 
lifh  name  for  a  genus  of  infects  called  by 
authors  cimices.  See  Cimex. 

BUGLOSS,  BugloJJ'um,  in  the  materia 
medica,  a  rough  plant  greatly  refembling 
borage.  It  grows  wild  in  wafte  gardens, 
flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer  ; 
and  in  winter  dies  to  the  ground,  the  roots 
abiding.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
are  ranked  among  the  articles  of  the  mate¬ 
ria  medica,  but  are  verv  rarely  made  ule 

of. 

BUGULA,  bugle,  or  middle  confound, 
in  the  materia  medica,  a  low  plant  with 
two  kinds  of  ftalks.  It  is  found  wild  in 
woods  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in 
May.  The  leaves  difeover,  on  firft  chew¬ 
ing,  afweetilh  tafte,  which  is  followed  by 
a  conftderable  bitterfilinefs  and  roughfih- 
nel's.  lnfufions  of  them,  or  the  exprelfed 
juice,  are  recommended  as  vulneranes,  or 
as  mild  aftringents  and  corroborants,  in 
fluxes  and  other  diforders.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  do  not  bind  the  belly, 
Jikc  the  other  confolidae  ;  but  that  on  the 
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contrary  deeoftiohs  of  them  arc  p-entlv  laxa- 
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tive,  and  of  great  ufe  in  phthifes  and  inter¬ 
nal  ulcerations.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
are  conflderably  aftringent,  as  appears 
both  from  their  tafte,  and  from  their  link¬ 
ing  a  black  clour  with  folution  of  chaly¬ 
beate  vitriol. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric  or  ftruifture  ere<ft- 
ed  by  art,  either  for  devotion,  magnificence, 
or  conveniency. 

BUILDING  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignifv  the 
art  of  conftrutfting  and  railing  an  edifice  ; 
in  which  fcnl'e  it  comprehends  the  ex- 
pences,  as  well  as  the  invention  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  defign. 

In  the  art  of  building,  conveniency, 
firmnel’s,  and  plealure,  arc  to  be  confidcr- 
cd  ;  andthefe  Sir  Henry  Wotton  confiders 
under  two  heads,  the  lituation,  and  the 
work. 

As  to  the  lituation,  either  that  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  confidered,  or  that  of  its 
parts.  In  the  firft,  regard  mult  be  had  to 
the  quality,  temperature,  and  lalubrity  of 
the  air  ;  to  the  quality  of  the  foil ;  to  the 
conveniency  of  water,  fuel,  carriage,  &c. 
and  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  profpeft. 
As  to  the  lituation  of  the  parts,  the  chief 
rooms,  lludies,  and  libraries,  Ihould  lie 
towards  the  Eall ;  thofe  offices  which  re¬ 
quire  heat,  as  kitchens,  brew-houfes, 
bake-houles,  and  dillillatories,  towards 
the  South  ;  thofe  that  require  a  cool,  frelh 
air,  as  cellars,  pantries,  and  granaries  to 
the  North  ;  as  alio  galleries  for  paintings, 
mufbeums,  &c.  which  require  a  fteady  light. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ge¬ 
nerally  fituated  the  fronts  of  their  houfes 
towards  the  South,  but  the  modern  Italians 
vary  very  much  from  this  rule.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  country,  each  being  obliged  to 
provide  againll  its  own  inconvencies. 

The  fimple  forms  of  building  are  either 
circular  or  angular.  The  circular  form 
is  verv  commodious,  and  the  moll  capaci¬ 
ous  of  any,  ltrong,  durable,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful;  but  is  the  moll  chargeable  of  all 
others,  and  much  room  is  loft  by  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  walls,  when  it  comes  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  apartments  ;  befides  an  ill  dif- 
tribution  of  the  light;  unlefs  it  be  from 
the  center  of  the  roof.  For  thefe  reafons, 
the  ancients  employed  this  form  only  in 
their  temples  and  amphitheatres,  which 
had  no  need  ofcompartitions.  As  for  an¬ 
gular  forms,  building  neither  loves  many 
nor  few  angles.  The  triangle  is  condemn¬ 
ed  above  all  others  as  wanting  both  capa- 
ciouinefs  and  firmnefs,  as  alio  on  account 
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©F  Its  not  being  refolvable,  in  tbe  Inter¬ 
nal  partitions  into  any  other  figure  than 
its  own.  Buildings  /with  five,  fix,  or  more 
angles,  are  more  fit  for  fortifications  than 
civjl  edifices.  The  reftangle,  therefore, 
is  generally  chofen,  as  being  a  medium 
between  the  triangle  and  the  pentagon,  See. 
As  to  mixed  forms,  partly  circular,  and 
partly  angular,  a  judgment  may  be  made 
of  them,  from  what  has  been  already 
fa-ict  of  fimple  ones.  Let  the  builder, 
however,  remember  not  to  lofe  fight  of 
uniformity,  while  he  is  in  purfuit  of  va¬ 
riety.  * 

The  acceflories  or  ornaments  of  a  build¬ 
ing  are  fetched  from  fculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing.  In  the  firft,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  “there  be  not  too  much  of  it,  efpeei- 
ally  at  the  entrance  :  and  that  both  in 
fine  and  coarfe  pieces  of  fculpture,  and 
like  wife  in  placing  figures  aloft,  the  rules 
of  perfpeftive  be  ftriftly  obferved. 

In  painting,  the  chief  things  to  be  re¬ 
garded  are,  that  the  bell  pieces  be  placed 
in  the  belt  lights  j  and  that  they  be  fuited 
to  thp  intention  of  the  rooms  they  are 
ufed  in. 

BULB,  or  BULBOUS  ROOT,  among 
gardeners,  fignifies  a  root  of  a  roundilh 
figure,  and  ufually  furnilhed  with  fibres 
at  its  bafe,  * 

BULIMY,  among  phyficians,  a  difeafe 
in  which  the  patient  is  affected  with  an 
infati able  defire  of  eating,  and  unlcfs  in¬ 
dulged  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 

BULK-HEADS,  in  naval  architecture, 
certain  partitions  built  up  in  different 
parts  of  a  fhip,  either  acrofs  or  length- 
wife,  to  form  and  feparate  the  various 
apartments-  • 

BULL,  'Taurus,  in  zoology,  the  male 
of  the  ox  kind.  See  Bos. 

BULL,  Taurus ,  in  aftronomy  ;  fee 
Taurus.  „  - 

BULL’S  EYE,  in  aftronomy ;  fee 
Aldebakan.  . 

BULL-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  loxia  with  a  black 
bead,  and  red  bread:.  It  is  about  the 
five  of  a  common  fparrow  ;  and  its  wings 
are  elegantly  variegated  with  black  and 
red. 

BULL-FROG,  the  largeft  kind  of 
frog.  See  Ran  a.  * 

BULL,  a  written  letter,  difpatched  by 
order  of.  the  pope,  from  the  Roman  chan¬ 
cery,  and  fealed  with  lead.  It  is  written 
on  parchment/  by  which  it  ts  dillinguilh- 
ed  from  a  brief.  %  - 

Golden ..  BULL,  .an  -  etlidl :  or  imperial 
conftitution,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles 
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IV.  and  efteemed  as  the  Magna  Chart* 
or  fundamental  law  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire* 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or 
Jhot,  wherewith  fire-arms  are  loaded.  See 
Ball. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in 
the  mafs. 

Thofe  metals  are  called  bullion,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  they  are  refined,  when 
melted  down  in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any 
un wrought  body. 

BULWARK,  in  ancient  fortification, 
the  fame  with  what  the  moderns  call  ram¬ 
part.  See  Rampart. 

*  BUNGAY,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  hav¬ 
ing  a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  two  fairs  ; 
on  May  14,  for  horfes  and  lean  cattle, 
and  on  September  2.5,  for  hogs  and  petty 
chapmen.  It  is  feated  on  a  fpot  well 
watered  by  the  river  Wavency,  which 
feparates  it  from  Norfolk.  It  has  two 
pariili  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  hand- 
lome  ftruclure,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  famous  nunnery,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  The  market  is  very  great  for 
corn,  which  is  brought  out  of  Norfolk, 
and  here  is  a  grammar-fehool,  with  ten 
lcholarfhips  for  Emanuel  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  women  are  chiefly  employed 
in  knitting  worfted  ftockings.  It  is  thirty 
miles  north-by-eaft  of  Ipfwich,  and  ones, 
hundred  and  feven  north-eaft  of  London# 
Long.  f.  30.  E.  Lat.  52.  35.  N. 

BUNIUM,  earth-nut,  in  botany,  $ 
genus  of  plants  the  fruits  of  which  are  oval, 
and  divisible  in  two  parts ;  the  leeds  two, 
and  of  an  oval  form,  convex  on  one  fid^ 
and  plane  on  the  other. 

BUNT,  in  naval  affairs,  the  middle 
part  of  any  fquare  fail  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

BUNTLINESS,  fmall  ropes  pafled  up 
behind  the  yards,  and  running  through  a, 
block  or  pulley  on  the  yard,  reach  down, 
before  the  refpeftive  fails.  Their  ufe  is, 
to  haul  the  bunt  of  the  fail  clofe  up  to  the 
yard,  when  it  is  to  be  brailed  up,  or  furl¬ 
ed.  See  Brail  and  Furl.  . 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  the  Eng- 
lifh  name  of  the  embezia.  Its  head  re- 
fembles,  in  fome  meafure,  that  of  a  rail  } 
the  chin,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  white  ;  the  throat  hath  oblong 
black  fpots  ;  the  tail  is  about  three  inches, 
long,  and  of  a  duflty  red  colour.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  fits  and  fings  upon  the  higheft 
twigs  of  trees  and  i'hmbs. 

B-UNYAN  (JOHN)  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prpgi^els,. /vyas* 
born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1.628. 
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He  ' was  the  Ton  of  a  tinker,  and,  in  the  j 
early  part  of  his  life,  a  great  reprobate, 
and  a  foldier  in  the  parliament  army  ; 
bet  at  length  laid  alide  his  profligate 
courfes,  became  remarkable  for  his  lo- 
briety,  and  applied  himfelf  to  obtain  iome 
degree  of  learning.  About  1655  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptiif  congre¬ 
gation  at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after 
chofen  their  preacher,  but  in  1660,  was 
taken  up,  tried  for  prefuming  to  preach, 
Sind  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  banilh- 
ment,  and  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  jail,  where  neceffity  obliged  him  to 
learn  to  make  long-tagged  thread  laces 
for  his  fupport,  and  to  add  to  his  diltrels, 
he  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
whom  was  a  daughter  who  was  blind. 
In  this  cruel  confinement  he  was  detained 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  and  during  that 
time  wrote  many  of  his  Trails,  but  he 
•Was  at  length  difcharged,  by  the  humane 
interpofition  of  Dr.  Barlow.  When  king 
James’s  declaration  for  liberty  of  confer¬ 
ence  was  publiihed,  he  was  chofen  pallor 
of  a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He  died 
at  London,  the  3 Tit  of  Auguft,  1688, 
aged  fixty.  He  alfo  wrote  an  excellent 
allegory,  called  The  Holy  War.  His 
'Pilgrim’s  Progrefs  has  been  tranflated  into 
jnotl  European  languages,  and  is  to  this 
*]av  as  much  read  as  almolt  any  book  ex¬ 
tant. 

BUOY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  dole 
calk  or  round  block  of  wood,  fattened  to 
the  anchor  bv  a  rope  of  fufficient  length 
to  reach  up  from  the  anchor,  which  is 
funk,  to  the  furfacc  of  the  water.  It  is 
tiled  to  Ihew  where  the  anchor  lies,  that 
the  Ihip  may  not  come  near  it  to  entangle 
the  fluke  of  it  with  her  cable.  See 
Anchor. 

Buoys  are  alfo  ufed  to  point  out  lhallows, 
rocks  or  quick-lands  ;  and  are  chained  to 
anchors  funk  in  fuch  places,  that  they 
may  be  avoided  by  ihipping  ;  thefe  are 
generally  very  large  and  lhaped  like  a 
cone  or  fugar  loaf,  called  can-buoys  :  thofe 
uled  by  Ihipping  are  wide  in  the  middle, 
and  taper  to  a  point  at  each  end,  ,  called 
nun-boys. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany,  the  Englilh 
name  of  the  xanthium.  See  Xanthium. 

BURGAGE,  an  ancient  tenure  in  bo¬ 
roughs,  whereby  the  inhabitants  hold 
their  lands,  &c.  of  the  king,  or  other 
fuperior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a  certain 
yearly  rent.  A  dwelling  houfe  in  a  bo¬ 
rough  was  anciently  callad  a  burgage. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  ot  a. borough, 
■•r  one  who  poflefTcs.*.  tenement  therein. 
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_  BURGESS  is  now  generally  ufed  to 
fignify  the  reprelentative  of  a  borough- 
town  in  parliament. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the 
hereditary  governor  of  a  caille  or  fortified 
town,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

BURGLARY,  a  felonious  breaking 
and  entering  into  the  dwelling-houfe  of* 
another  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent 
to  commit  fome  felony,  whether  the  fame 
be  actually  executed  or  not.  The  fame 
oflence  committed  by  day  is  called  houfe- 
breaking. 

BURGOMASTER,  the  chief  magi, 
ftrate  of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany. 

BURIAL.  See  Funeral. 
BURLESQUE,  a  jocofe  kind  of  poe¬ 
try,  chiefly  uled  by  way  of  drollery  and 
ridicule,  to  deride  either  perfons  or  things. 
Both  the  word  and  thing  leem  to  be  mo¬ 
dern,  and  the  Italians  appear  to  have  the 
jufteft  claim  to  the  invention. 

BURN,  in  furgery,  implies  a  folution 
of  the  continuity  of  a  part  of  the  body 
by  the  force  of  fire.  When  either  fire 
itlelf,  or  any  inllrument  futiiciently  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  fire,  is  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  the  fibres  and  firnall  velfcls  at 
the  place  of  contact  will  inflantly  corru¬ 
gate  and  burft,  while  the  blood  and  other 
contained  fluids  will  be  extravafated,  and 
there  flagnate  and  corrupt. 

As  a  burn  is  not  unlike  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  regard  to  degrees,  fo  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  in  both  is  much  the  fame* 
When  there  happens  a  flight  burn,  or  one 
of  the  fir  It  degree,  the  molt  proper  me¬ 
dicines,  on  all  accounts,  are  relolvents, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds  principally  to, 
be  obferved,  the  aftringent  and  the  emol¬ 
lient.  Mild  altringents  are  fpjrit  of  wine 
rectified,  or  camphorated  :  let  the  part 
affefled  be  immerged  in  this  fpirit,  and 
carefully  fomented  with  linen  cloths  wet 
therein.  Emollients  are  of  linfeed,  or; 
fweet  almonds,  of  olives,  of  white  lilie^ 
or  henbane,  <kc.  with  thefe  the  part  aU 
felted  lhould  be  frequently  anointed.  The 
vulgar  method  of  applying  the  burnt  part 
to  a  candle,  or  the  fire,  and  keeping 
in  that  pofition  as  long  as  you  can  bear  it^. 
repeating  this  procefs  till  all  fort  of  heat 
and  pain  is  removed,  is  frequently  attended 
with  luccefs.  The  injured  part  may  he 
fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  till  the  pain  and  heat  entirely 
difappear. 

When  the  burn  is  of  the  fecand  degree, 
which  is  attended. with  a  bliiler,  it  feen^s 
improper  tp  open  the  veficle,  oj;  cut  tl\e 
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fkin  already  lacerated;  but  tbc  beft  me¬ 
thod,  in  this  cafe,  is,  with  all  the  hafte 
poffible,  to  apply  one  or  other  ol  the  medi¬ 
cines  prefcribed  in  the  fir  11  degree,  and 
renewing  it  very  frequently  :  if  the  pain 
continues,  lenitive  remedies  are  to  be 
.tifed  ;  here  the  moll  eligible  medicines 
are  the  linfeed  oil,  Mynficht’s  ointment, 
lunguentum  nutritum,  See.  With  thele 
the  part  mull  be  often  anointed  ;  or  they 
mull  be  fpread  on  linen,  and  bound  to  the 
part  affected  :  as  the  pain  and  heat  gradu¬ 
ally  decreale,  fome  plaller,  as  that  of  red 
lead,  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  fmooth 
and  reflore  the  fkin.  If  this  fecond  degree 
he  more  intenfe  than  ordinary,  and  afte<51s 
a  great  part  of  the  body,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  forthwith  to  take  away  fome  blood, 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  burn 
hven  till  the  patient  faints,  in  order  to 
prevent  exulcerations,  deformities  by  feams, 
and  perhaps  a  gangrene  :  after  which 
a  flrong  cathartic  Ihould  be  ufed. 

As  to  the  third  degree,  in  which  a  cruft 
immediately  covers  the  burnt  part,  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  abfolutelv  impoffible, 
to  cure  it,  without  a  funpuiation.  When 
this  happens  in  the  face,  all  diligence 
ihould  be  ufed  to  prevent  deformity,  which 
r»ay  be  occafioned  by  a  large  cicatrix ; 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  ufe  of  all 
platters  and  ointments  whatfoever  is  to 
be  avoided  :  but  you  cannot  be  too  folici- 
fous  in  forwarding  the  catting  off  of  the 
efehar,  or  cruft,  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  matter  that  is  concealed  under  it ;  yet 
it  ihould  not  be  torn  away  with  the  knife, 
hor  fepatated  with  the  hands  :  the  eafic.il 
and  moil  fucceisful  method  is  by  the  ufe  of 
emollients,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned 
already,  applied  warm,  and  repeated  till 
the  hard  crufts  feparate  from  the  live 
fleih  ;  the  part  ihould  be  dreffed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  each  di effing, 
if  you  ihould  obierve  any  portion  of  the 
cruft  tending  to  a  reparation  from  the  reft, 
it  ihould  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  and 
the  remaining  cruft  anointed  with  butter, 
at  the  fame  time  never  neglecting  the  ule 
of  fomentations.  The  crull  being  taken 
oft',  the  wound  rauft  be  clean  fed  and  heal¬ 
ed,  the  firft  of  which  offices  may  he  exe¬ 
cuted  by  any  mild  digetlive  ointment, 
mixed  up  with  melrofarum  :  the  medicines 
for  healing  are  principally  unguentum 
diampholygos,  vel  de  lithargyrio,  See. 
but  if  any  portion  of  the  efehar  is  lelt 
under  thefe  ointments  and  plallers,  a  dan¬ 
ger  follows  of  making  a  deformed  cicatrix, 
from  the  conftri&ion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  from  the  acrimony  of  the  con- 
•  lined  feiue**  Evacuations  by  bleeding 
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and  purging  are  always  to  be  premifed, 
and  proper  regulations,  with  regard  to 
diet,  muft  be  complied  with  s  the  bell 
method  of  encouraging  the  renovation  of 
the  fkin,  is  by  frequently  holding  the 
burnt  part  over  the  lteam  that  rifes  from 
boiling  water.  But  as  to  the  fourth  de- 
gree,  which  is  always  attended  with  ex¬ 
treme  danger,  where  the  burning  has 
penetrated  to  luch  a  depth  as  to  corrupt 
and  mortify  all  before  it,  almoft  to  the 
very  bone,  all  remedies  are  vain  and 
ufelefs,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  afiift- 
ing  the  patient,  but  by  cutting  off  the 
affected  limb,  as  is  done  in  a  fphacelus. 

BLfRNET,  the  Engliih  name  of  a 
plant  called  pimpinella  by  Linnaeus,  and 
tragofelinum  by  Tournefort. 

It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  pro- 
mifes  very  great  advantages  as  a  green 
fucculent  food  for  cattle  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  ;  and  the  judicious  Mr.  Rocque, 
on  oblerving,  that  burnet  retains  its  ver¬ 
dure  amidll  all  the  inclemencies  of  that 
leafon,  rcfolved  to  try  the  effedl  of  giving 
it  a  good  culture.  He  has  fucceeded 
therein  to  his  utmoft  wifh  ;  and  the  plant 
bids  fair  to  be  of  lingular  utility,  where 
flocks  of  fheep  are  kept,  becaufe,  as  it  pre- 
ferves  all  its  leaves  unhurt  by  froll,  the 
farmer  may  thereby  have  a  conftant  flock 
of  green  food  for  his  ewes  and  lambs,  at 
a  time  when  turnips  and  every  other  fuc- 
culcnt  plant  may  fail  him. 

In  deficribing  this  plant,  Mr.  Miller 
diftinguilhes  feven  different  fpecies  of  it  ; 
but  only  three,  or  perhaps  rather  but  two, 
of  them  feem  to  be  forts  proper  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  food  of  cattle.  Thefe  are  ; 
i.  The  tragofelinum  majus,  umbella  Can¬ 
dida,  greater  burnet  faxifrage,  with  a 
white  umbel.  2.  Tragofelinum  alterura 
majus,  another  greater  burnet  faxifrage  ; 
and,  3.  The  tragofelinum  minus,  or  lefler 
burnet  faxifrage.  All  thefe  are  equally 
hardy  plants,  and  natives  of  this  iiland  < 
but  the  largeft  forts  promile  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fodder,  and  therefore  fhould, 
probably,  be  preferred  by  the  hulbandman 
The  firft  of  the  above-mentioned  fpecies 
of  burnet  grows  naturally  in  woods,  and 
on  the  fide  of  banks  near  hedges,  in  feve-1 
ral  parts  of  England.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  this  with  red  flowers  is  frequently 
found  among  the  other,  and  rifes  from 
the  fame  feed.  The  fecond  fort  grows 
naturally  in  dry  paftures  in  many  parts  of 
this  Iiland.  The  -third  or  fmaller  fort 
of  burnet,  grows  naturally  in  dry  gra¬ 
velly  paftures  in  fcveral  parts  of  this,  coun- 
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Tn  the  meadows  about  Wiridfor*  half 
the  grafs  is  burnet.  Mr.  Roeque  has  expe¬ 
rienced,  that  it  will  grow  in  the  drieft 
land  ;  for  he  has  planted  fome  of  it  even 
in  the  gravel  walks  in  his  garden,  where 
fctfery  thing  elfe  is  burnt  up  in  the  fummer  : 
but  this  never  withers  5  one  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  burnet  being  to  continue  in  fap  all 
the  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who 
have  feen  the  burnet  of  his  railing,  that  if 
this  plant  is  generally  cultivated,  there 
will  neVer  be  A  fcarcity  of  hay  in  England, 
even  in  the  greateft  drought. 

The  land  ©n  which  it  is  fown  Ihould  be 
in  fine  tilth,  and  free  from  weeds,  especial¬ 
ly  couch-grafs,  which  is  here  the  moft  hurt¬ 
ful  of  all.  A  drag,  that  is  to  lay,  fuch  a 
fork  as  the  gardeners  clean  their  afparagus 
with,  is  the  bell:  inftrument  for  extirpating 
this  weed.  The  dragging  of  an  acre  thus 
will  coft  fix  or  feVen  lhillings.  If  the 
land  is  poor,  it  Ihould  be  dunged,  and  laid 
down  very  lmooth.  The  feed  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  light  harrow,  for  it  will 
ftot  bear  to  be  buried  deep,  and  the  ground 
ihould  then  be  rolled,  that  it  may  be  lmooth 
for  mowing.  It  may  be  Sown  at  any  time 
between  April  and  September* 

.  Ten  pounds  of  Burnet  feed  may  do  for 
an  acre  of  land  ;  but  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
even  fixtefen  pounds,  will  be  bdtter  ;  becaufe 
when  burnet  is  thin,  the  plants  glow  fo 
lage,  that  the  hay  made  of  them  is  coarfe. 
Thefe  will  rife  in  eight  or  nine  days  after 
the  lowing.  If  great  numbers  of  weeds 
come  up  with  them,  it  will  be  lefs  charge¬ 
able  to  let  thefe  weeds  grow  with  the  bur- 
net,  till  it  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  high, 
than  to  weed  or  hoe  it.  The  whole  may 
be  then  moved,  and  gathered  clean  off, 
*tnd  the  quick  growth  of  the  burnet  after¬ 
wards  will  choak  all  other  weeds.  The 
beart  of  the  burnet  being  almbft  within 
the  ground;  the  feythe  cannot  hurt  it. 

If  the  burnet  does  not  grow  equally 
every  where,  fome  plants  muft  be  drawn 
where  they  are  too  thick,  and  planted 
where  they  are  thinneft  ;  or  the  vacant 
Spaces  may  be  Supplied  from  the  nurfery. 
-If  the  land  was  not  in  good  order  to  fow 
the  feeds  at  a  proper  feafon,  the  burnet 
may  be  transplanted  at  Michaelmas  Srom 
this  nurfery,  and  Set  at  nine  or  twelve 
inches  diftance  every  way,  according  to 
the  riehirefs  of  the  foil. 

The  Seed  fown  in  May  may  be  mowed 
at  the  latter  end  of  July.  That  Sown  in 
June  will  yield  a  pretty  good  crop,  and 
fflu'ft  be  cut  but  once  ;  and  the  Same  of 
that  fr.-hio’h  is  •fo'tfh  in^July. 
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The  flahts  produced  by  the  feed  fown  iii 
Auguft  Ihould  be  mowed,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds.  Thefe  mowings  may  either  be 
given  green  to  horfes,  or  be  made  into  hay. 
Thefirft  Spring  cutting  will  purge  horfes  ; 
and  Mr.  Roeque  believes  it  will  alfo  cure 
the  greafe  ;  but  it  is  only  the  firft  crop  that* 
purges. 

Burnet  Ihould  be  mowed  but  once  th« 
fir'ft  year,  in  order  to  leave  it  rank  in  the 
winter  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  ready 
to  Red  in  February  or  March,  or  to  mow 
again  in  April. 

If  natural  grafs  grows  among  the  bur¬ 
net,  it  may  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  lucern  ;  for,  having  a  tap-root, 
the  harrow  will  not  hurt  it  :  But  it  muft. 
not  be  ploughed,  left  the  roots  Ihould  be 
broken  in  the  ground. 

When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  to  hi 
faved,  it  muft  neither  be  fed,  nor  mowed, 
in,  the  fpring.  The  feed  will  be  ripe  about 
the  middle  of ‘June,  which  mull  be  reaped, 
like  wheat,  and  threlhed  on  a  cloth.  It 
Ihould  be  threlhed  before  it  is  too  dry,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  apt  to  lhed,  and  it  Should  after¬ 
wards  be  dried  perfectly* 

Burnet  does  not  lofe  its  leaves  in  drying; 
and  though  the  hay  made  of  it  be  ftieky, 
it  will  after  thrashing  be  very  agreeable  to 
horfes,  which  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they 
never  walle  any.  One  acre  will  product 
upwards  of  three  loads  of  hay,  and  above 
forty  bufhels  ©f  feed.  Horfes  are  fondet 
of  this  feed,  than  they  are  of  oats  j  and 
Mr.  Rooque  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  more 
proper  food  for  thofe  who  do  not  labour: 
hard,  becaufe  it  is  not  of  fo  hot  a  nature*, 
Burnet  bears  feed  twfee  a  year,  and  will 
afterwards  yield  a  very  good  fpring  crop. 

It  is  not  only  good  for  horfes,  but  alf® 
for  all  manner  of  cattle  ;  even  for  fwine  ; 
and  Mr.  Roeque  has  experienced  another 
virtue  in  it,  which  is,  that  being  Stung 
by  a  waSp,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  rubbed 
pretty  hard  upon  the  part  fo  injuied,  im** 
mediately  took  off  the  inflammation. 

Mr.  Worlidge  mentions  as  another  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  this  plant,  that  all  good 
houfe-wiveS  hold  as  an  infallible  rule,  that: 
there  never  need  be  any  bad  cheefe  or 
butter,  but  efpecially  cheefe,  where  Saxi¬ 
frage  grows  :  “  from  whence,”  adds  he, 
“  it  cometh,  that  the  Netherlands  abound 
“  much  in  that  commodity,  and  only  as 
“  is  SuppofeJ  through  the  plenty  of  thi& 
“  herb.”  Mills’s  Hujhandry. 

BURNING,  the  action  of  fire  on  fome 
pabulum  or  fewel,  whereby  the  mmute 
parts  al  thofe  bodies  are  framed  -from 
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tone  another,  and  put  into  a  violent  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  See  F ire. 

'  •  BURNING-GLASS)  a  convex  or  ct>nr 
cave  glafs,  commonly  ipherical,  Which 
being  expoied  cl i ly  to  the  lun  collects 
all  the  j^ays  falling  thereon  into  a  very 
fmall.fpace,  called  the  focus*  where  wood, 
£>r  any  other  combuftible  matter  being  put, 
\vill  be  fet  on  fire. 

Burning-glaffes  arc  bf  two  kinds  :  the 
firfl,  which  is  convex,  called  lentes  cauf- 
licne,  tranlmits  the  rays  of  light,  and  in 
'their  paffage  refrabt,  or  incline  them  to¬ 
wards  the  axis,  having  the  property  of  len’s, 
and  adding  according  to  the  laws  of  refracti¬ 
on.  The  fecond,  which  are  the  moreufual, 
are  concave  ;  thefe  reflect  the  rays  of  light, 
and  in  that  reflection,  incline  them  to  a 
*point  in  their  axis,  having  the  properties 
of  Ipecula  or  mirrors,  and  aCting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  reflection.  See  Mir- 
■ror  and  Reflection. 

Hiftorians  tell  us, "  that  Archimedes,  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirrour,  burnt  a  whole 
fleet  :  and  though  the  efteCt  related  be 
very  improbable,  yet  does  it  fufficiently 
prove  fuch  things  were  then  known.  The 
machines  then  ufed,  no-body  doubts, 
were  metallic  and  concave,  and  had  their 
focus  by  reflection  ;  it  being  agreed  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
refraCted  foci  of  convex  glafles. 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
flbould  know  fuch  glaffes  would  burn  with¬ 
out  knowing  they  would  magnify,  which 
it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards  the 
clofeof  the  thirteenth  century,  when  fpec- 
tacles  were  firlt  thought  on.  But  it  is  Itill 
more  wonderful  there  ihould  be  three 
hundred  years  between  the  invention  of 
IpeClacles  and  telefcopes. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mir- 
rours  of  Archimedes  and  Proclus  are 
famous  ;  by  one  of  thefe  the  Roman  lhips 
befieging  Syracufe,  under  the  command 
r>f  Marcellus,  according  to  the  relations  of 
Zonoras,  Tretzas,  Galen,  Euftathius,  &c. 
and  by  the  other,  the  navy  of  Vitilian 
befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  the 
fame  Zonoras,  were  burnt  to  alhes, 

Among  the  moderns,  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  burning  mirrours  are  thofe  of  Settala, 
of  Villette,  and  Tfchirnhaufen,  and  that 
by  M.  Buffon. 

The  effeCt  of  Villettes  Tnirrour,  as  found 
by 'Dr.  Ifarris  and  Dr.  Defaguliers,  are, 
that  a  filver  fixpence  is  melted  in  y'and  2, 
3  king  George’s  halfpenny  in  16",  and 
runs  with  a  hole  in  34.  Tin  melts  in 
3",  caft-iron  in  16",  ilate  in  3";  foflile 
tllell  calcines  in  7",  a  pie$e  of  Pompey’s 
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pillar  at  Alexandria,  vitrifies  in  the  black 
part  in  50",  in  the  white  in  54 copper 
ore  in  8",  bone  calcines  in  4",  vitrifies  in 
33.  An  emerald  melts  into  a  fubflance 
like  a  turquois  flene,  a  diamond  weighing 
four  grains,  lofes  ^  of  its  weight ;  the 
albedos  vitrifies ,  as  all  othet  bodies  will 
do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the  focus  ;  but 
when  once  vitrified,  the  mirrour  c-an  go 
no  farther  with  them.  This  mirrour  is 
forty  feven  inches  wide,  and  is  ground  to 
a  fphere  of  feventy-fix  inches  radius ;  fo 
that  its  focus  is  about  thirty-eight  inches 
from  the  vertex.  Its  fubflance  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  tin,  copper,  and  tin  glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano^ 
convex,  or  convexo-convex,  collects  the 
fun’s  rays,  difperfed  over  its  convexity, 
into  a  point  by  refraft ion  ;  and  is  therefore 
a  burning-glafs.  The  moll  confiderable 
of  this  kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirn- 
habfen. 

This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  Hates,  pumice- 
flones,  See.  in  a  moment.  It  melts  ful- 
phur,  pitch,  and  all  rofins,  under  water  j 
the  allies  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  Gther 
matters,  are  tranfmuted  into  glafs  ;  and 
every  thing  applied  to  its  focus,  is  either 
melted,  turned  into  a  calx,  or  into  fmoke. 
Tfchirnhaufen  obferves,  that  it  fucceeds 
heft  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a 
hard  charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton  prefented  a  burning- 
glafs  to  the  Royal  Society,  confifting  of 
feven  concave  glaffes,  fo  placed,  as  that 
all  their  foci  join  in  one  phylical  point. 
This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  l",  and 
melts  gold  in  30". 

Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  denfity 
of  the  rays  of  the  focus  of  thefe  large  burn¬ 
ing  glafles,  yet  it  has  been  always  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  rays  reflected  to  us  by  the 
moon,  when  at  full,  and  concentered  in 
the  focus  of  thofe  glaffes,  produce  no  heat 
that  is  fenfible  in  the  leafl  degree,  as  is 
demonftrated  by  holding  a  thermometer 
in  the  focus  of  lunar  rays,  which  always 
remains  without  the  leafl  appearance  of 
motion. 

BURNING  of  Land ,  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  in  huibandry,  and  is  at  this 
time  ufed  in  many  parts  of  this  and  other 
kingdoms,  and  has  been  praftifed  from 
the  earliefl  times.  Virgil  very  expreflly 
mentions,  and  greatly  recommends  it  ; 
and  all  the  old  writers  of  huibandry  fay 
much  in  its  praife. 

It  does  not  take  effeft,  however,  in  all 
forts  of  ground.  It  is  not  proper  for  rich 
foils,  Qor  for  flony  or  chaiky  ones ;  nor  is 

it 
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jt  a  pra&ice  often  to  be  repeated  on  any 
land,  efpecially  where  the  lurface  is  very 
{hallow  ;  nor  mult  corn  be  town  too  long 
Upon  the  land  afterwards  ;  for  burning  ex- 
hau'fts  the  good  juicfcs  of  the  land,  in  fome 
degree,  as  well  as  the  bad  ones.  It  is  mod 
profitably  ufed  to  fuch  lands  as  have  laid 
a  long  time  uncultivated,  and  over-run 
with  rank,  weeds,  fuch  as  lour  grafs,  fern, 
heath,  furze,  and  the  like.  Some  lands, 
when  corn  is  fown  upon  them,  run  it  up 
into  ftraw,  and  make  the  ears  but  poor 
and  light  ;  thefe  are,  beyond  all  others, 
improved  by  burning.  Theulual  methods 
of  ploughing  up  for  this  is  with  a  bre all- 
plough,  which  a  man  puihes  before  him, 
and  cuts  the  turf  off  the  furface,  turning 
it  over  when  he  has  cut  it  to  about  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  inches  long.  The  common 
way  is  only  to  pare  it  about  halt  an  inch 
thick ;  but  if  it  be  very  full  of  weeds, 
with  fiubborn  roottf,  it  is  better  to  go 
deeper. 

If  the  fealon  proves  dry,  the  turf  needs 
no  more  turning  but  dries  as  it  lies.  It  it 
be  wet,  it  is  neceffary  to  let  it  on  edge, 
jAd  keep  it  hollow  till  fuch  time  as  the 
wind  and  air  have  lufficiently  dried  it. 
Jt  is  then  to  be  piled  up  in  little  heaps, 
about  the  quantity  of  two  wheel-barrows 
full  in  each  heap  :  and  if  there  be  much 
roots  and  a  good  head  upon  it,  there  needs 
no  farther  care  hut  fetting  it  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  heap  will  be  reduced  to  alhes  ; 
but  if  it  be  earthy  and  too  dead  to  burn 
out  by  itfelf,  there  muff  be  a  heap  of 
furze  or  heath  laid  under  every  parcel. 

When  the  heaps  are  reduced  to  alhes, 
they  are  left  upon  the  place  till  fome  rain 
comes  to  wet  them  ;  othei'wife,  in  the 
fpreading,  they  would  all  blow  away. 
When  they  are  wetted,  the  farmer  takes 
the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day,  and  fpreads 
them  as  equally  as  poilible  over  the  whole 
land,  cutting  away  the  earth  a  little  un¬ 
der  the  heaps,  to  abate  its  over-great  fer¬ 
tility  there.  After  this  the  land  is  to  be 
ploughed  but  very  lhallow,  and  the  corn 
js  to  be  fown  upon  it  only  in  half  the 
quantity  that  it  is  upon  other  land  and 
the  later  this  is  fown  the  better.  If  it  be 
wheat,  the  beff  time  is  the  latter  end  of 
October;  for  if  fown  fooner,  it  is  apt 
to  grow  too  rank.  The  beginning  of 
Mav  is  the  proper  time  for  cutting  the  turf 
off  from  thefe  lands,  becaufe  there  is  then 
time  fufficient  to  get  the  land  in  order  for 
{owing  at  the  proper  feafon,  The  whole 
charge  of  cutting,  carrying,  and  burning 
the  turf,  is  generally  about  twenty-four 
{hillings  an  acre, 
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The  turf  is  not  to  be  burnt  to  white 
aihes  ;  for  this  walles  a  great  part  of  its : 
fait  ;  it  is  only  to  be  burnt  lb  as  to  crum¬ 
ble  all  to  pieces,  and  he  in  condition  to 
fpread  well  upon  the  land  ;  and  it  is  better 
that  the  heaps  of  it  fhould  burn  ilowly  and 
gradually  than  furioully. 

Some  farmers  Huh  up  furze, ’heath,  and 
the  like,  and  covering  heaps  of  them  with 
the  parings  of  the  earth,  let  fire  to  thetn  ; 
others  burn  the  Hubble  of  the  corn-fields  ; 
and  others  the  llalks  of  all  forts  of  weeds,, 
and  add  half  a  peck  of  unilacked  lime  to 
every  huihel  of  alhes.  They  cover  the 
lime  with  the  alhes,  and  leave  heaps  in 
this  manner  till  there  comes  fome  rain  to 
Hake  the  lime  ;  and  after  this,  they  fpread 
the  mixture  carefully  over  the  field.  There 
is  one  great  advantage  attending  tins  fort  • 
of  manure,  which  is,  that  it  does  »ut 
breed  weeds  like  the  common  way  with 
dung,  but  only  fills  the  ears  of  the  corn,- 
not  running  them  up  into  Halk ;  hut  it  is 
proper  to  add  fome  dung  to  thefe  lands  at 
the  time  of  ploughing  them  up  for  a 
fecond  or  third  crop  of  corn*  Mortimer  s 
Hujbandry. 

BURNING,  in  enamal  painting.  See 

Enamel  Painting. 

BURNISHER,  a  round  polifhed.  piece  . 
of  Heel,  ferving  to  fmooth  and  give  a 
luHre  to  metals. 

Half  burnilhers  are  ufed  to  folder  filver, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  lufire.  See  Solder- 
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BURNISHING,  the  art  of  fmoothing 
or  polilhing  a  metalline  body,  by  rub¬ 
bing  of  it  with  abuinilher, 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next 
a  deer’s  head. 

is.  BURY  Sr.  EDMUND’s,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  on 
Wednefdavs.  It  is  feated  near  a  final! 
river,  running  on  the  eaft-fide  of  it, 
which  becomes  navigable  as  it  advan¬ 
ces  towards  Lynn..  It  wras  formeily  *a- 
mous  for  its  abbey,  whifh  furpaifes.  all 
others  in  England,  It  had  three  churches 
in  its  yard,  two  of  which  are  yet  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  are  handfome  chuiches.  The 
aflizes  tor  the  county  and  the  quartei  - 
feffions,  for  the  liberty  of  St,  Edmund’s, 
are  ufuallv  kept  here,  It  is  governed  by: 
an  alderman,  a  recorder,  twelve  capital 
burgeffes,  and  twenty-four  common  coun¬ 
cil-men.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  There  is  a  very  good  grammar- 
fchqol.  The  houfes  are  well-built,  bqt 
the  ftreets  uneven.  It  has  only  one  fail 
for  millinery  goods,  butter,  and.  cheefe, 

I  but  it  continues  for  a  fortnight.  ♦  It  15 

2  B  z  fourteen 
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fourteen  miles  eaR  of  Newmarket,  and 
Seventy- four  north-north-eafl  of  London. 
Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat.  5-2.  20.  N, 

BURSA  PASTORlS,  IhepherdVpurfe, 
in  botany,  a  diRindt  genus  of  plants. 

■  BURTHEN,  in  naval  affairs,  the 
weight  or  meafure  of  any  fpecies  of  goods, 
&c.  that  a  Riip  will  carry. 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for 
dry  things,  as  grain,  fruits,  dry  pulfe,  &c. 
containing  four  pecks,  or  eight  gallons, 
or  one-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

irr  BUSIRIS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Ly- 
bia,  was  killed  by  Hercules,  for  facrificing 
ftyangers,  and  treating  them  with  cruelty. 
Melandthon,  from  his  refearches,  thinks 
it  probable  that  Bufiris  was  the  Pharaoh 
who  occafioned  the  deftrudlion  of  the  new 
born  Tons  of  the  Ifraelites. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  Ihoe,  fomewhat 
like  a  boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot, 
and  worn  by  either  fcx. 

Thjs  part  of  drefs,  covering  both  the 
foot  and  nfid-leg,  was  tied  underneath  the 
knee  ;  it  was'very  rich  and  fine  and  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  upon  the  Rage  by  adfors  in 
tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
and  the  foie  was  fo  thick,  as  that  by 
means  thereof,  men  of  ordinary  Ratyre 
might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and  elevation 
of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  co¬ 
lour  was  generally  purple  on  the  Rage  : 
and  was  diRinguiihed  from  the  fock,  worn 
in  comedy,  that  being  only  a  low  com¬ 
mon  ihoe.  The  bufkin  feems  to  have  been 
worn,  not  only  by  adlors,  but  by  girls, 
to  raife  their  height  ;  travellers  and  hun¬ 
ters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  mire,. 

Tn  clafTic  authors,  we  frequently  find 
the  bufkin  ufed  to  "fignify  tragedy  itfelf, 
it  being  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  Rage. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a  lofty  Rrain, 
or  high  Ryle. 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall 
fea  veffel,  ufed  by  qs  and  the  Dutch  in 
the  herring-fiihery,  commonly  from  forty - 
eight  to  fixty  tons  burden,  and  fometimes 
piore. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO,  in  fculpture,  See. 
the  figure  or  portrait  of'  ^  perfon  in  re¬ 
lievo,  fhewing  only  the  head,  ihoulders 
and  Romach,  the  arms  being  lopped  oR’ : 
it  is  ufually  placed  on  a  pecJeRaior  con- 
foie'. 

BUSTARD,  in  ornitholegy,  the  Eng- 
lifh  name  of  a  genus  of  birds.  See  Ox  is. 

BUTCHERrBIRD,  in  ornithology. 
See  Lanius. 

BUTCHERY-BROOM,  Rufcus,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  See  Ruscus,  -  • 
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butler,  Eutlculariusj  the  name  an¬ 
ciently  given  to  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
France,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand 
echanfon,  or  great  cup-bearer  of  thepre- 
fent  times. 

BUTLER,  an  officer  in  the  houfes  of 
princes  and  great  men,  whofe  principal  bu- 
linefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate,  Sec, 

BUTMENTS,  in  architecture,  thofij 
fupporters  or  props  on  or  againR  which 
the  feet  of  arches  reR.  See  Bridge. 

BUTOMUS,  the  floweri,ng-bufh,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  faid  to  be  of 
an  apperient  and  deobfiruent  quality. 

BUTT,  in  naval  affairs,  t.he  end  of 
any  plank  in  a  fhip’s  fide,  which  clofes 
with  another  :  when  a  plank  is.  loofened 
at  one  end  by  the  labouring  of  a  Ihip,  or 
other  accident,  it  is  faid  to  be  ffarted. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  auftuous  fubflancej 
prepared  from  milk  by  churning  it.  See 
Dairy. 

BUTTER,  among  chemiffs,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  preparations,,  on  account 
of  their  confiffence  refembling  that  of 
butter  ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  butter  of 
arfenic,  of  wax,  of  lead,  of  tin,  Seq. 

BTJl  TER-BUR,  in  botany,  the  Eng-» 
lifh  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by 
authors  petafites.  See  Petasites. 

BUTTER-FISH,  a  name  given  to  the 
gunnellus. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  Englifh  name  of 
a  numerous  genus  of  infers,  called  by 
zoologiRs,  papilio.  See  Papilio. 

BUTTERFLY-FISH,  a  fpecies  of  th« 
blenimis  of  ichthyologiRs,  with  a  furrow 
between  the  eyes.  It  is  common  in  the 
American  feas. 

BUTTERFLY-FLOWER,  a  name 
given  by  fome  to  the  orchis. 

BUTTERFLY;-SHELL,  in  natural 

hiffory,  the  Engliih  name  of  a  fpecies  uf 
voluta. 

BUTTER.IS,  in  the  manege,  an  in- 
Rrument  of  Reel,  fitted  to  a  wooden  haji- 
dle,  wherewith  they  pare  the  foot,  or 
cut  the  hoof  of  an  horfe. 

BUTTER-MILK,  a  kind  of  ferum 
that  remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is 
made.  Of  this,  curds  may  be  made  ;  and 
the  whey  kept  in  a  clean  flrong  veflelt 
is  an  excellent  cooling,  wholefome  drinkj 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fummer  inflead  of  other 
drink,  and  will  quench  the  thirfl  better 
than  beer, 

!  Butter-milk  is  excellent  foodt  in  the 
lpring  especially,  and  particularly  reconv 
|  mended'  in  he£tic  fevers. 

BUTTER -WORT,  in  botany,  the 
Engliih  name  of  a  diRin<5t  genus  of  plants, 

railed 
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tailed  by  botanifts  pinguicula.  Sec  ’Pin> 
cuicu  LA. 

BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  houfes  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belonging  to 
the  butler,  -where  he  depohtes  the  utctjfils 
belonging  to  his  office,  as  table  linen, 
napkins,  pots,  tankards,  glaffes,  falvers, 
&  c. 

BUTTOCK,  in  naval  archite&ure,  the 
round  parts  of  a  lhip  behind,  under  the 
ftern,  terminated  by  the  counter  above, 
and  the  after-part  of  the  bilge  below, 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  wkofe 
form  and  ufe  arc  well  known. 

Buttons  are  made  of  various  materials, 
as  mohair,  filk,  horfe-hair,  metal,  &c. 

Gold  r<Lv\Jl  BUTTONS.  The  mould 
of  thefe  buttons  is  lirft  covered  with  filk 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  common 
buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  lilver 
and  then  wrought  over  in  diiiercnt  forms 
with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former  is  a 
kind  of  thread  composed  ot  (ilk  and  gold 
wire  twilled  together;  and  the  latter, 
capillary  tubes  of  gold  or  lilver,  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Thefe  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle 
"filled  with  filk,  thruft  through  their  aper¬ 
tures,  in  the  fame  manner  as  beads  or 
bugles. 

T7j<?  manner  of  making  Metal  BUT¬ 
TONS.  The  metal  with  which  the  moulds 
are  intended  to  be  covered  is  fir  It  calf  into 
fmall  ingots,  and  then  flatted  into  thin 
plates,  or  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  intend¬ 
ed,  at  the  flatting-mills  ;  after  which  it  is 
cut  into  fmall  round  pieces  proportionable 
to  the  fize  of  the  mould  they  are  intended 
to  cover,  by  means  of  propor  punches  on 
a  block  of  wood  covered  with  a  thick  plate, 
of  lead.  Each  piece  of  metal  thus  cut  out 
of  the  plate  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
button,  by  beating  it  fueceftively  in  feve- 
ral  cavities,  or  concave  moulds  of  a  fphe- 
r'lcal  form,  with  a  convex  puncheon  of 
iron,  always  beginning  with  the  (hallow- 
eft  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the 
deeper,  till  the  plate  has  acquired  the 
intended  form  :  and  the  better  to  manage 
fo  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten,  twelve, 
and  lometimes  even  twenty-four  to  the 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  at  once  ; 
often  nealing  the  metal,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  to  make  it  more  dudlile.  This 
plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen,  the 
cap  of  the  button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates, 
or  caps,  they  ftrike  the  intended  imprellN 
on  on  the  convex  fide  bv  means  of  a  fitni- 
hr  ifon  puncheon  in  a  kind  of  mould 
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engraven  en  creux,  either  by  the.  ham¬ 
mer,  or  the  prefs  ufed  in  coining.  The 
cavity  or  mould,  wherein  the  impref* 
(ion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and 
depth  fuitable  to  the  fort  of  button  in¬ 
tended  to  be  (truck  in  it  ;  each  kind 
requiring  a  particular  mould.  Between 
the  puncheon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a  thin 
piece  of  lead,  called  by  workmen  a  hob 
which  greatly  contributes  to  the  taking 
off  all  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving ;  the 
lead  by  reafou  of  its  ioftnefs,  eafily  giving 
way  to  the  parts  that  have  relievo  ;  and 
as  eafily  infinuating  itfclf  into  the  traces 
and  indentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap 
or  (hell  of  the  button.  The  lower  part  is 
formed  of  another  plate,  in  the  famo  man¬ 
ner,  but  much  Hatter,  and  without  any 
imprelhon.  To  the  laid  or  under  plate  is 
foldered,  a  fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by 
which  the  button  is  to  be  fattened. 

The  two  plates  being  thus  flniihed,  they 
am  foldered  together  with  foft  folder,  and 
then  turned  in  a  lathe.  Generally  indeed 
thev  ufe  a  wooden  mould,  in  Head  of  tha 
under  plate  ;  and  in  order  to  fatten  it, 
they  pafs  a  thread  or  gut  a-crcfs,  through 
the  middle  of  the  mould,  and  fill  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap,  with 
cement,  in  order  to  render  the  button  firm 
and  folid  ;  for  the  cement  entering  all  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  rt'lievo  of  the  other 
fide,  luftains  it,  prevents  its  flattening, 
and  preferves  its  bofie  or  defign, 

BUTTON,  among  gardeners,  a  flower 
or  clutter  of  leaves  not  yet  expanded. 

Buttons  are  a  kind  of  ova,  out  of  which 
wife  either  leaves  alone,  or  intermixed 
with  flowers.  Leaf  buttons  are  fmaller 
and  more  pointed  than  flower  buttons. 
Among  trees  which  bear  kernel  fruit, 
each  button  produces  fevaral  flowers ;  and 
among  (lone-fruit  trees*  each  button  yields 
j  but  one  flower. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  butment  built 
archwife,  or  a  mafs  of  (lone  or  brick, 
ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the  fides  of  a 
building,  wall,  &e.  on  the  outfide,  where 
it  is  either  very  high,  or  has  any  confider- 
able  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide,  as 
a  bank  of  earth  &c. 

BUXTON-WELLS,  a  place  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  celebrated 
medicinal  waters  ;  which  are  the  hottelt 
in  England,  except  thofe  of  Bath. 

Thffe  waters  greatly  promote  digeftlpn, 
unlefs  they  arc  drank  too  long,  in  which 
cafe  they  relax  the  llomdch,  and  retard  all 
dicelliou  :  they  are  well  adapted  to  ob- 
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ftru&ions  of  every  kind,  whence  they  pro¬ 
duce  lurpriiing  effects  in  gouty,  rheumatic, 
and  Scorbutic  pains  :  then'  irritation  and 
effects  are  relaxation  and  dilution  ;  and 
wherever  thefe  are  indicated,  this  water 
will  be  of  the  greatell  fervice  :  it  is  of  great 
benefit  to  thofe  obitrudlions  which  ariie 
from  a  lharpnefs,  faltnefs,  or  earthinefs 
of  the  blood  and  lymph,  or  from  an  acci¬ 
dental  dilpofition  to  a  rarefaction  of  the 
blood.  As  this  water  is  warm,  highly 
impregnated  with  a  mineral  fleam,  vapour, 
or  fipirit,  it  is  fignally  beneficial  in  cramps, 
coiivullions,  dry  aflhmas,  bilious  cholic, 
ftiffhefs,  be c.  They  advile  both  drinking 
and  bathing  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  ; 
but  the  latter  is  of  bad  coniequence  in  the 
gout,  inward  inflammations,  levers,  dy¬ 
sentery,  large  and  inward  tumours,  or  in 
an  outward  preffure  of  the  body. 

BUXUS,  the  Box-Tree ,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  ever  green  Ihrubs,  with  numer¬ 
ous  branches,  clothed  with  firm,  lhining, 
fbmewhat  oval  leaves  ;  the  wood  is'of  a 
vellow  colour,  and  more  compact  and  pon¬ 
derous  than  any  of  the  other  European 
woods:  the  flowers  ate  imperfeCt  ;  the 
fruit  which  grows  on  a  diftinct  part  of  the 
tree,  is  a  green  berry,  divided  into  three 
cells,  containing  fix  final!  feeds.  It  is 
found  wild  in  iome  parts  of  England.  It 
is  faid  that  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  and  in- 
fufions  or  decodtions  of  them  are  aperient 
and  purgative. 

From  experiments,  it  appears  that  box¬ 
wood  contains  little ablive  matter  ;  and  that 
this  matter  is  not  of  the  pungent  relinous, 
but  of  the  Saline  kind  $  and  confequently 
that  it  differs  greatly  from  guaiacum  wood, 
to  which  it  is  by  many  writers  luppofedto 
be  fimilar. 

BUZZARD,  Buteo,  in  ornithology, 
the  Engliih  narite  of  leveral  fpecies  of  the 
hawk-kind,  difiinguilhed  from  each  other 
by  particular  epithets  ;  as,  the  bald  buz¬ 
zard,  the  common  buzzard,  the  mooivbuz- 
zard,  See. 

*  BYBLIS,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  the 
daughter  of  Miletus  andCyane,  who  fall¬ 
ing  paflionately  in  love  with  her  brother 
Caunus,  he  detefiing  the  thought  of  incelt, 
fled  from  his  country,  and  file  following 
him  weeping,  was  turned,  by  the  Naiades, 
into  a  fountain. 

BY-LAWS,  or  BYE-LAWS,  pecu¬ 
liar  laws  for  the  good  government  of  a  city,, 
court,  or  other  community  made  by  the 
general  con  fen  t  of  the  members. 

BYNG,  (Georg  k)  lord  vifeount 
Tornngton,  was  born  in  1663,  and  at 
fifteen  went  a  volunteer  to  fea,  with  the 
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king*s  warrant.  But  in  1681,  he  quitted 
the  iealervice,  upon  the  invitation  of  ge¬ 
neral  Kirk,  governor  of  Tangier,  Served 
as  a  cadet  in  the  grenadiers  of  that  garri- 
Son,  and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
However,  in  1684,  after  the  demolition 
of  Tangier,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Orford,  from  which  time  he  conftant- 
ly  kept  to  the  fea  fervice.  The  next  year 
he  went  lieutenant  of  his  Majefly’s  Ihip 
the  Phoenix,  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  where 
engaging  and  boarding  a  Zinganianpirate, 
who  maintained  a  defperate  fight,  moll  of 
thofe  who  entered  with  him  were  flain£ 
himlelf  greatly  wounded,  and  the  pirate 
finking,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  fea,  with 
Scarce  any  remains  of  life.  He  was,  in 
1702,  railed  to  the  command  of  the  Nalfau, 
a  third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and 
burning  the  French  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the 
red.  In  1704,  he  commanded  the  Squadron- 
that  took  Gibraltar,  and,  in  1708, was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue,  in .1.711  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  in  1715  created  a  baronet. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  prevented 
an  invafion  in  Scotland,  and  refeued 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  from  the  threatened 
attack -of  a  French  Squadron,  which  had 
numerous  forces  on  board  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Geo.  I.  when  the  diicord  of  princes 
was  on  the  point  of  embroiling  Europe 
again  in  a  war,  he,  with  Singular  fuccels, 
interpofed,  and,  with  a  Britilh  fleet, crulh- 
ed,  at  one  blow,  the  laboured  efforts  of 
Spain  to  let  up  a  power  at  lea,  and  advan¬ 
ced  the  reputation  of  our  arms  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  to  Such  a  pitch,  that  the  Bri-r 
tilh  flag  gave  laws  to  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  and  enabled  us  to  fettle  the  tranqui¬ 
lity  that  had  been  difturbed.  For  this  lalfc 
important  lerviqe,  George  I.  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  thanks  with  his  own  hand,  his 
Imperial  majefiy  did  the  fame,  and  alio 
Sent  him  his  p.iblure  Set  with  large  dia-  ' 
monds,  and  at  home,  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  navy,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
one  of  his  majefly’s  privy  council,  and  foon 
after,  in  1721,  he  was  created  vifeount 
Torrington,  and  baron  Byng,  of  Southill, 
in  Bedfordlhire  ;  and,  in  1725,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  upon 
the  revival  of  that  ancient  and  honourable 
order.  His  late  majefly,  on  his  coming 
to  the  throne,  appointed  him  firfl  lord 
cornmiflioner  of  the  admiralty,  in  which 
high  ftation  he  died,  in  January,  1733, 
in  the  Seventieth  year  of  his  age, 

BYNG  (the  honourable  Georgs) > 
efq.  fon  of  the  former,  was  luted  to  the  lea, , 
And  i'dfc  to  the  tank  of  aamiraioi  the  blur. 
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in  which  ftation  he  was  fent  with  a  Britiih 
fleet,  in  1756,  to  the  relief  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  in  the  iiland  of  Minorca,  which 
had  for  lome  time  been  befieged  by  the 
French.  He  arrived  off  Minorca,  and  on 
the  20th  of  May  in  that  year,  engagedthe 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  M.  Gaiiflio- 
niere  ;  but  this  engagement  ending  very 
little  to  the  iatisfadlion  of  the  Engliih  na¬ 
tion,  and  Minorca  being  foon  after  fur- 
rendered  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  Byng  was 
fent  for  home,  and  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  which  ended  the  27th  of  January, 
17-7  ;  when  fentence  of  death  was  palled 
upon  him,  for  not  doing  his  utmoft  to  take, 
feize,  and  deflroy  the  lhips  of  the  French 
king.  The  court  unanimoufly  agreeing 
that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  twelfth  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  A<ff  of  the  2 2d  . of  king  George 
II.  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
the  government  of  his  majefly’s  flrips  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  drew  up  an  addrefs  to  the 
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lords  of  the  admiralty,  praying  them  tp 
recommend  admiral  Byng  to  his  majefly's 
clemency.  But  this  addrefs  not  feeing  at- 
tended  with  fuccefs,  he  was  lhot  .on  board 
the  Monarque,  in  Portlinouth  harboar,the 
14th  of  March,  1757. 

BYSSGS,  in  botany*  a  genus  of  mofles, 
confifling  of  plain,  Ample,  and  capillary 
filaments.  The  byffus  is  the  moft  imper- 
fe£I  of  all  vegetables,  no  part  of  its  frudll-' 
fication  having  been  hitherto  difeovered  : 
its  filaments  are  uniform,  and  often  lb  fine 
as  to  be  fcarce  dilcernable  fingly  ;  though 
ill  a  duller,  they  make  a  kind  of  fine 
down.  Botanills  are  not  agreed  whether 
the  bvffus  be  properly  a  mofs  or  fungus. 
Linnxus  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  the 
generality  of  botanills  of  the  former. 

BYSSUS,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen 
whereof  the  tunics  of  the  Jewiih  priefts 
were  made. 

BYZANT.  See  Bezant. 
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CThe  thiid  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
■J  pronounced  like  k,  before  the  Vow¬ 
els  a ,  0,  and  u  ;  but  like  s ,  before  e , 
andy. 

As  an  abbreviature,  C  Hands  for  Caius, 
Carolus,  Caefar,  condemno ,  & c.  and  C  C  for 
cotifulibus 

As  a  numeral,  C  fignifies  100,  C  C 
;oo,  &c. 

C,  in  mufic,  after  the  cliff,  intimates, 
that  the  mufic  is  in  common  time,  which 
is  either  quick  or  flow,  as  it  is  joined  with 
allegro  or  adagio  :  if  alone,  it  is  ufually 
adagio. 

If  the  C  be  croffed  or  turned,  the  firfl 
requires  the  air  to  be  played  quick,  and  the 
lalt  very  quick. 

CAABA,  a  fquare  edifice  of  ftone  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  by  Abraham  and  his  fon  Ilhmael  : 
being  the  part  principally  reverenced  by 
the  Mahometans,  and  to  which  they  al¬ 
ways  dire£t  themfelves  in  prayer.  The 
length  of  the  caaba  is  about  twenty-four 
cubus,  its  breadth  twenty-three,  and 
height  twenty-feven  cubits  ;  the  door, 
which  is  on  the  eall-fide,  is  four  cubits 
from  the  ground,  and  the  floor  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  door.  In  the  corner  next 
this  deer  is  the  Lynous  black,  flone^  which 


is  fet  in  filver,  and  exceedingly  refpefled 
by  the  mahometans.  The  pilgrims  kils  it 
with  great  devotion,  and  it  is  by  fome  call¬ 
ed  the  right  hand  of  God  on  earth.  It  is 
fabled  to  be  one  of  the  precious  ftones  o-f 
Paradife,  which  fell  down  to  the  earth 
with  Adam,  and  being  taken  up  again  at 
the  deluge,  was  brought  back  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  Abraham,  when  he  was  build¬ 
ing  the  caaba.  ^ 

CAB,  or  KAB,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of 
capacity.  The  cab  of  wine  contained  two 
Engliih  pints  ;  the  cab  of  corn  2  5-6th3 
pints,  corn  meafure. 

CABALA  Vein ,  in  natural  hillorv,  a 
name  given  by  the  Suflex  miners  to  one 
kind  of  the  iron  ore  commonly  wrought  in 
that  country.  It  is  a  ftony  ore,  of  abrown- 
iih  colour,  with  a  blulh  of  red,  Which  is 
more  or  lefs  confpicuous  in  different  parts 
of  the  fame  mafles. 

CABBAGE,  Brajfica ,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  ;  of  which  Tournefort  haS 
enumerated  25,  and  Mr.  Miller  22,  fpe- 
cies.  All  the  common  forts  of  cabbages  are 
largely  cultivated  •  about  London.  The 
common,  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fidcd 
ones,  are  chiefly  for  winter  ufe.  The  leeds 
of  tnefe  forts  mull  therefore  be  fown  in  the 
middle  of  March,  in  beds  of  good  frelh 
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fe£rth ;  and  in  April,  when  the  yhung 
plhhts  will  have  about  eight  leaves  a-pie'etr, 
the  v  are  to  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  bor¬ 
ders,  about  three  inches  fquarfe  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  May  they  mult  be  tranl'plant- 
ed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
and  this  is  commonly  between  cauliflowers 
or  artichokes,  at  about  two  feet  diftance  in 
the  rows.  They  mu  ft  be  watered  at  times, 
and  the  earth  mull  be  hoed  up  about  their 
toots,  and  kept  clear  from  the  weeds. 

Theft  cabbages  will  be  fit  for  ufe  foon 
after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  till 
February,  if  not  deftroyed  by  bad  Weatlftr; 
to  prevent  which  the  gardeners  about  Lon¬ 
don  pull  up  their  cabbages  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  trench  the  ground  in  ridges,  lay¬ 
ing  their  cabbages  againft  the  ridges,  as 
cloft  as  poffible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
items  in  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  let  them  remain  till  after  Chriflmas, 
when  they  cut  them  for  the  market. 

The  Ruffian  cabbage  is  fmall,  and  not 
much  cultivated  now.  It  is  to  be  railed  as 
the  others,  but  may  be  planted  nearer,  as 
not  being  fo  large.  It  is  fit  for  ule  in 

July* 

-  The  early  Batterfea  and  fugar-loaf  cab¬ 
bages  are  town  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are 
commonly  called  Michaelmas  cabbages. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  theft  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  in  anopenfpot  ofground.  lt 
is  common  to  low  fpinage  in  the  fame  beds 
with  theft,  hoeing  it  up  from  about  their 
ftaiks  in  fpring  :  in  May  and  June  thole 
'begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for  cabbaging, 
and  may  be  brought  to  it  much  fooner  than 
naturally  they  would,  by  tying  them  about 
with  an  ozier  band.  „ 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  for  winter  ufe, 
and  are  to  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of 
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Ay  nl;  they  are  to  be  treated  as  the  com¬ 
mon  cabbage,  and  planted  out  at  two  feet 
diltance,  in  an  open  place.  ' 

The  bore-cole  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  riiartner,  but  mull  be  planted  only  at 
one  foot  diftance  j  theft  are  not  fit  to  cut 
till  the  frofts.have  nipped  them. 

The  method  of  getting  good  cabbage 
feed  is  this  :  choole  out  fome  fair  plants  in 
October,  pull  them  up,  and  liahg  them  up 
three  days,  witfi  the  root  upward,  in  a 
•fhady  place ;  then  plant  them  under  a 
warm  hedge,  burying  the  whole  ftalk  and 
half  the  cabbage  in  the  earth  ;  cover  them 
with  culm,  if  the  winter  be  levere,  and  in 
fpring  they  will  Ihoot  out  many  branches. 
When  theft  begin  to  pod,  the  ends  of  the  t 
upper  ones  Ihould  be  cut  off,  to  give 
flr-ength  to  the  other  pods.  The  feeds  mull 
bv  £rorfi  the  birds,  by  planting 
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fomaf  ii  me -twigs  about  the  plants, 
the  catching  one  or  two  will  intimidate 
the  reft*  When  ripe  it  mull  be  th relived 
out,  and  kept  tar  ufe.  Miller  s  Gardena's 
Dictionary, 

Anjou  CABBAGE,  a  large  cabbage 
Ihrub,  which  grows  in  the  province  of  the*- 
Lower  Mayne  in  France,  where  it  is  cul-* 
tiva ted- with  great  advantage. 

CABBAGE-TREE,  palmd  maxinra  or 
■paltneto  royal,  a  very  beautiful  tree,  com¬ 
mon  in  feveral  parts  of  America. 

It  has  acquired  the  name  of  royal  from 
its  remarkable  height,  majellic  appearance* 
and  elegance  of  its  waving  foliage  :  nei¬ 
ther  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon,  nor  any  of 
the  trees  of  the  foreft,  are  equal  to  it  in 
height,  beauty,  or  proportion.  It  is  gene-* 
rally  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow ;  and  lcarce 
can  a  pillar  of  the  nicell  order  in  architec¬ 
ture  be  more  regular,  efpecially  when  it  is 
of  about  thirty  years  growth  i  and  as  there 
is  a  natural  involuntary  pleafure  arifing 
from  the  harmony  of  jull:  geometrical  pro-  * 
portions,  linking  the  eye  of  the  moll  lift- 
Ikilful  and  ignorant  beholder,  it  is  not 
llrange  that  theft  trees  are  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired.  Writers  of  wonders  reprefent  fome 
of  them  to  be  three  hundred  feet  in  height! 
however,  Mr.  Hughes  informs  us,  that  in 
Barbadoes,  where  they  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  other  Aland's,  that  they  dci  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty- four  feet. 
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The  trunk  of  this  tree*  near  the  earth* 
is  about  feven  feet  in  circumference,  the 
whole  body  growing  tapering  to  the  top. 

CABBAGING,  among  gardeners,  & 
term  ufed  for  the  knitting  of  cabbages  into 
round  beaus. 

CABBALA,  among  the  Jews,  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  myllical  interpretations  of  their 
feriptures,  handed  down  by  tradition.  The 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  literally  fignifies 
traditions. 

The  cabbala  is,  properly,  the  oral  law  of 
the  Jews,  delivered  down,  by  word  of 
mouth,  from  father  to  lbn  :  and  it  is  to 
thele  interpretations  of  the  written  law  our 
Saviour’s  cenfiire  is  to  be  applied,  When  he 
reproves  the  Jews  for  “  making  the  com* 
rrtands  of  God  of  none  eftedt  through  their 
traditions. 

CABBALISTS,  thofe  Jewilh  dodtofs 
who  profels  the  ftudv  of  the  cabbala.  In 
the  opinion  of  thele  men,  there  is  not  & 
word,  letter,  or  accent,  in  the-  law,  with¬ 
out  fome  myftery  in  it. 

GABECA,  or  CABESSE,  a  name 
given  to  the  fineft  filks  in  the  Eaft-Indies* 

CABIN,  in  naval  architedlure,  an 
apartment  iu  a  lliip  for  any  of  the  officers 

to 
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tb  iat,  drink*  and  fleep  in.  The  great 
cabin  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  captain  or 
jprincipal  officer;  but  there  are  befides 
thefe  leveral  of  afmaller  kind  for  the  infe¬ 
rior  officers.  The  bed-places  of  the  failors, 
if  they  are  built  up  at  the  ihip’s-fide  be¬ 
tween  decks,  which  is  often  the  cale  in  the 
merchant  lhips,  are  likewife  denominated 
Cabins. 

CABINET,  is  a  kind  of  prefs  or  cheff, 
with  feveral  doors  and  drawers  to  lock  up 
the  molt  precious  things*  or  only  to  ferve  as 
an  ornament  in  chambers,  galleries,  or 
other  apartments*  There  are  common  ca¬ 
binets  of  oak*  or  of  chefnut;  varnilhed 
cabinets  of  China  and  Japan  ;  cabinets  of 
inlaid  Work  ;  iome  of  ebony,  and  other 
fcarce  and  precious  woods* 

CABINET  of  natural  Hijlory ,  a  build¬ 
ing  containing  all  the  curiofities  of  nature* 
digefted  in  a  proper  manner.  Such  a 
building  might  indeed  be  called,  with  more 
propriety,  a  mufoeum  or  repofitory  ;  cabi¬ 
net  here,  therefore  muff:  be  underftood  in 
a  larger  fenfe  than  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  herein  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  the  animal,  vegetable*  and  mineral 
kingdoms  at  once  :  in  lhort*  an  epitome 
of  nature. 

The  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory  im¬ 
proves,  as  collections  of  this  kind  are  made 
more  perfect  ;  and  our  own  age  has  firft 
fet  on  foot  eftablilhmenrs  that  deferve  the 
name  of  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory. 

CABLES,  in  naval  affairs,  thick  ftrong 
ropes,  compofed  of  hemp*  bafs*  or  Indian 
grafs,  ufed  to  retain  a  fhip  at  anchor  in  a 
proper  place,  where  ihe  may  want  to  re¬ 
main.  See  Anchor. 

All  lhips  have,  or  ought  to  have,  at 
leaft  three  cables,  the  lheet  cable,  and  the 
two  bowers,  beft  and  fmall. 

Cable  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes  which  ferve  to 
raife  heavy  loads  by  the  help  of  cranes, 
pullies,  and  other  engines.  The  name  of 
cable  is  ufually  given  to  luch  as  have  at 
leaft  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Every  cable,  of  what  thicknefs  fo  ever, 
is  compofed  of  three  ftrands,  each  of  which 
is  formed  of  three  fmaller  ftrands,  and  each 
of  thofe  of  a  certain  number  of  rope-yarns, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 
lize  of  the  cable. 

The  number  of  threads  each  cable  is 
compofed  of  being  thus  always  proportion¬ 
ed  to  its  length  and  thicknefs,  its  weight 
and  value  are  determined  by  this  number 
of  threads  :  thus  a  cable  ot  nine  inches  in 
circumference  ought  to  confift  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  rope-yarns,  and 
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weigh  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feVen* 
ty-two  pounds  ;  and  on  this  foundation  is 
calculated  the  following  table,  very  uleful 
for  all  perfons  engaged  iff  marine  com¬ 
merce,  who  either  fit  out  merchantmen  on. 
their  own  account,  or  freight  them  for  the 
account  of  others. 

A  table  of  the  number  of  threads  and 


weight  of  cables  of  different  circum- 
feren  es.  \ 


Circumference 

Threads,  or 

Weight  in 

in  inches* 

rope-yarns. 

pounds. 

9 

393 

’  1571 

io 

485 

1940 

ii 

598 

*39* 

12 

699 

2796 

13 

821 

3284 

14 

95* 

3808 

15 

i°93 

437S 

16 

1244 

4976 

17 

1404 

5616 

18 

!574 

6296 

19 

1 7  54 

7016 

20 

1943 

7772. 

To  fer'Ve  th  CABLE  is  to  bind  it  about 

with  ropes  or 

other  materials 

to  keep  it 

from  being  galled  or  chafed  in  the  hawfe. 

See  Hawse. 

Splicing  the  CABLE  is  to  interweave 
the  ends  of  two  cables  together,  or  the  two 
ends  of  one  that  had  been  broke. 

Pay  away  the  CABLE  is  to  let  more  out 
of  the  Ihip. 

CABOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  heads  of  beafts  are  borne  without  any 
part  of  the  neck,  full  faced. 

CACAO,  the  chocolate-tree,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  trees.  See  Th  eobroma.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oblong  roundilh  nut, 
the  produce  of  a  fmall  American  tree, 
bearing  a  large  red  pod,  lhaped  like  a  cu¬ 
cumber,  which  contains  thirty  or  more  of 
the  nuts.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  theft- 
nuts  in  the  lhops,  diftinguilhed  by  their 
fize,  and  the  place  whence  they  are  brought : 
the  larger  kind,  from  the  province  of  Ni¬ 
caragua  in  Mexico,  is  moll;  efteemed. 

Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell, 
and  an  unauous,  bitteriih,  roughilh,  not 
ungrateful  tafte  :  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and 
Caracco  are  the  moft  agreeable ;  thofe  of 
the  French  Antilles,  and  our  own  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands,  the  moft  undluous.  All  the 
forts,  thoroughly  comminuted  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fluid  oil,  which  is  not  liable 
to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping  ;  and 
hence  is  recommended  as  a  balls  for  odo¬ 
riferous  unguents,  and  the  compolition.* 
called  apopleHic  balfams  :  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  xJc  of ’thefe  nuts  is  for  the  preparation 
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of  the  dietetic  liquor,  chocolate  ;  a  mild 
unftuous  fluid,  fuppol'ed  to  be  ferviceable  in 
conlumptivediforders,  emaciations,  and  an 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices  in  the  firft 
pafiages.  See  Chocolatb. 

CACHEXIA,  an  univerfal  bad  habit 
of  body,  proceeding  from  a  defect  in  nu¬ 
trition,  which  mull  arife  either  from  a  de¬ 
pravation  of  the  nutritious  juices,  or  a  de¬ 
left  in  the  veflels  which  ought  to  receive 
thefe  juices  ;  ora  deficiency  in  that  action 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  by  which  apart 
of  the  circulating  juices  is  applied  to  the 
lolids  for  their  nutrition. 

The  nutritious  juices  are  depraved  by 
aliments  which  arc  luperior  to  the  powers 
of  digeftion  ;  that  is,  which  cannot  be 
iligefted  and  afiimilated  by  the  proper  or¬ 
gans.  Of  this  fort  are  all  crude,  farinace¬ 
ous,  and  legumine  vegetables,  which,  on 
a  Weak  ftomach,  are  iubjeft  to  forma  kind 
of  tenacious  paile.  Add  to  thele  all  forts 
of  food  which  are  hard,  fibrous,  fat,  acrid, 
aqueous,  and  vifeid.  Among  thefe  may 
jullly  be  reckoned  fome  indigeftible  fub- 
llances  which  depraved  appetites  fome- 
times  covet,  as  cinders,  chalk,  fand.  or 
lime. 

Thefe  defefts,  in  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
are  brought  about  in  various  manners  ;  as 
by  all  profufe  fecretions  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  as  violent  vomitings,  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  or  haemorrhages  ;  by  a  fchirrous 
diforder  of  any  of  the  vifeera  ;  or  by  a  re- 
tention  of  fomething  in  the  body  which 
ought  to  be  excreted. 

According  to  the  different  colour,  bulk, 
tenacity,  acrimony,  and  fluidity  of  the 
ftagnating  liquids,  various  appearances 
arife,  which  maybe  efteemed  fymptoms  of 
&  cachexy.  Thus,  the  fkin  appears  white, 
yellow,  livid,  red,  green,  black,  or  taw¬ 
ny  ;  the  patient  perceives  a  fenfation  of 
gravity  ;  tumours  arife  under  the  eyes, 
and  afleft  the  more  thin  parts  of  the  body. 
Add  to  thefe  flatulencies  and  cedematous 
tumours  of  the  parts  remote  from  the  heart; 
palpitations  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
are  augmented  by  the  leal!  motion  ;  crude 
and  thin  urine  ;  Tpontaneous  and  evidently 
watery  fweats  ;  all  which  are  fucceedcd 
by  emaciation  of  a  leuchophlegmatia,  and 
elropfy. 

The  principal  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the 
cure  are, 

Firlr,  to  admin ifter  fuch  aliment  as  ap¬ 
proaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  the  health¬ 
ful  fluids  of  the  body,  which  are  eafily  di- 
gellible  ;  which  are  in  theirnature  oppofite 
to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder j  and  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 
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Secondly,  to  promote  the  digeftion  of 
fuch  aliments,  by  feafoning  them  with 
proper  aromatics  ;  by  drinking  proper 
quantities  of  generous  wine  ;  and  by  exer** 
eife  and  air. 

Thirdly,  to  difpofe  the  organs  of  digel- 
tj@n  to  perform  their  duties  by  proper  gentle 
digeftives,  vomits,  purges,  and  corroborants. 

Fourthly,  as  foon  as  thepaflages  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  morbid  matter  is  attenuated, 
to  promote  its  expulfion,  by  attenuating 
diuretics,  and  fudorifics. 

Laftly,  to  complete  the  cure  by  chaly- 
beats,  alkaline  and  faponaceous  fubftances, 
together  with  walking,  riding,  or  other 
proper  exercifes,  friftions  and  baths. 

The  caufe,  however,  of  this  diftemper 
only  can  determine  the  choice  of  all  thele, 
and  the  manner  of  applying  them. 

When  a  cacheftic  conlumption  arifes 
from  too  great  an  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
the  particular  fpecies  of  acrimony  muft, 
if  poflible,  be  dilcovered.  Boer.  Afh. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  torch-thiftle,  melon- 
thiftle,  perefkia,  and  cochineal  plant  i 
It  is  a  culinary  plant,  which  is  blanched 
like  celery,  and,  like  that,  eaten  raw  with 
pepper  and  lalt  in  Italy.  In  the  medici¬ 
nal  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  cynara,  or 
artichoke. 

CAt)E,  a  cag,  cafk,  or  barrel.  A  cade 
of  herrings  is  a  veflel  containing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  five  hundred  red  herrings,  or  of 
fprats  one  thoufand. 

CADE,  (Jack)  killed  by  Alexander 
Iden,  iherift'of  Kent,  in  1451. 

CADE-OIL,  an  oil  much  ufed  in  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  prepared  from  a  fruit 
of  a  fpecies  of  cedar,  called  oxycedrus. 

CADENCE,  in  ancient  mufic,  aferies 
of  a  certain  number  of  notes,  in  a  certain 
interval,  which  ftrike  the  ear  agreeably, 
and  efpecially  at  the  end  of  a  fong,  ftanz'a. 
See.  It  confifts  ordinarily  of  three  notes. 
Cadence,  in  the  modern  mufic,  may  be 
defined  a  certain  conclufion  of  a  fong,  or 
the  parts  of  a  fong,  which  divide  it,  as  it 
were,  into  fo  many  numbers  or  periods. 
It  is  when  the  parts  terminate  in  a  chord  or 
note,  the  ear  feeming  naturally  to  expeft 
it ;  and  is  much  the  fame  in  a  fong  as  the 
period  that  clofes  the  fenfe  in  a  paragraph 
in  difeourfe. 

All  cadences  ate  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  charafters  of  the  airs. 

Cadence,  with  fome  French  muficlans, 
is  fynonymous  with  a  lhake.  See  Sh  atc  el. 

CADENCE,  in  the  manage,  an  equal 
mealure  or  proportion  obfervecj  by  a  horfe  in. 
all  his  motions. 

CADENCE. 
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CADENCE,  in  rhetoric  and  poetrv,  |  uninhabited,  the  only  building  Upon  it 
The  running  of  verfe  or  prole,  otherwi'foj  being  a  fpacious  hofpital,  and  two  cha- 
called  the  numbers.  pels,  on  account  of  its  being  not  fo  com- 

CADET,  a  military  term,  denoting  a  modious  for  the  landing  of  veflels  as  the 


voung  gentleman  who  chutes  to  carry 
arms  in  a  marching  regiment,  as  a  private 
man.  His  views  hre  to  acquire  lome 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  commifiion  in  the  army.  Cadet 
differs  from  volunteer,  as  the  former  takes 
pay,  and  the  latter  ferves  without  any 
pay. 

CADI,  or  CADHI,  a  judge  of  the 
civil  affairs  in  the  Turkilh  empire. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  the  judge  of 
a  town,  judges  of  provinces  being  dilhn- 
guillied  bv  the  appellation  of  mollahs. 

In  Biledulgend,  in  America,  the  cadi 
decides  in  fpiritual  affairs. 

*  CADIZ,  by  the  Romans  called  Cades, 
by  the  Phoenicians ,  Gadir,  or  Gaddir.  1  he 
Tyrants  firft  built  it ;  and  after  them  it  was 
poffefled  by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  a  famous  trading-city  of ,  Andalufia, 
in  Spain,  lying  on  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
the  long  and  irregular  neck  of  land  of  an 
ifland  which  extends  itfelf  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  the  eaftern  part  of  which  is  called 
Cadiz,  and  the  S.  E.  part  the  bland  of 
Leon.  It  is  joined  to  the  main-land, 
from  which  only  a  narrow  channel  or 
arm  of  the  fea  feparates  it,  by  means  ot 
the  bridge  Suaco, 'both  ends  of  this  being 
defended  by  redoubts,  and  other  works 
thrown  up  of  earth.  The  illand,  from 
Fort  St.  Catalina  to  the  illand  of  Pedro, 
is  five  miles  long,  and  from  the  S.  point 
near  the  latter  to  the  N.  point  juft  by  the 
above-mentioned  bridge,  almoft  two  miles 
broad.  It  produces  little  corn,  but  the 
beft  Spaniih  wine  ;  and  upon  it  are  fome 
pafture  grounds,  and  on  the  fide  of  the 
harbour  great  quantities  of  talt  are  made. 
The  filhery  here  is  alfo  very  confiderable  ; 
and  particularly  great  numbers  of  tunny- 
fifh  are  catchecl,  which  are  commonly 
from  fix  to  eight,  and  fometimes  ten  feet 
long.  The  neck  of  land  which  extends 
itfelf  from  the  illand,  and  quadrangular 
in  fome  mcafure,  is  at  firft:  but  very  nar¬ 
row  ;  afterwards  it  becomes  lomething 
broader,  with  feveral  windings  and  an¬ 
gles,  terminating  at  laft  in  two  head¬ 
lands,  the  principal  and  molt  wefterly  ot 
which  is  called  St.  Sebaftiano. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  is  pretty  large  in 
circuit  :  yet  all  the  large  end  of  the  neck 
of  land  is  not  built  upon,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  W.  fide,  which  is  called  San&o 
Campo  or  the  Church-court,  is  almoft 
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Molt  of  the  ftreets-  of  Cadiz-  are  nar¬ 
row,  crooked,  indifferently  paved,  and 
dirty  :  but  lame  of  them  are  broad,  ltrair, 
and  well-paved.  The  houfes  are  gene¬ 
rally  between  three  and  four  ftories  high  ; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  a  quadrangular 
area,  and  feveral  of  thefe  are  very  hand- 
fome.  Here  lodgings  and  provisions  aie- 
in  general  dear.  The  city  is  in  want  of 
frelh-water  :  and  in  it  are  reckoned  13 
convents  j  among  which  is  alfo  a  Jefuits 
college,  faid  to  be  the  fin  eft  in  all  Anda-  . 
lulia  ;  yet  has  but  one  pariih-church, 
which  is  the  cathedral  ;•  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  ordinary  inhabitants  amounts 
to  40,000,  and  it  contains  about  5000 
houfes.  Its  Bilhop  is  a  fuffragan  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Seville.  Here  is  the 
royal  audience  of  the  Indies,  or  th& 
Indian  board  of  trade,  removed  hither 
from  Seville.  Both  before  and  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniih  -  flota  from 
America,  and  their  failing  from  Cadiz 
thither  again,  this  place  is  very  brilk  and 
ftirring,  from  the  great  number  of  ftran- 
gers,  who  come  hither  for  the  fake  qt 
trade.  It  is  the  center  of  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  trade,  to  which  port  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  mer¬ 
chants  fend  their  goods,  which  Spaniih 
faftors,  in  their  refpe&ive  names,  put  on 
board  the  fhips  for  America.  Befides  thefe 
juft-mentioned,  all  others  who  trade  by 
fea,  have  their  agents,  correfpon dents,  and 
comrmftioners,  at  Cadiz  ;  and  the  canfuls 
and  the  aforefaid  nations  make  a  con¬ 
fiderable  figure  here. 

No  people  are  happier  than  the  trading 
fort  in  Cadiz  ;  for  they  feldom  rilk  any¬ 
thing  upon  their  own  account,  and  en¬ 
rich  themlelves  at  the  coft  of  thofe  who- 
lend  them  goods  :  let  things  go  as  they 
will,  they  are  at  no  lofs.  What  goods 
are  fent  from  Spain  itfelf  to  America  are 
but  very  inconfiderable.  The  duty  paid 
by  foreign  goods  is  uncommonly  great  ; 
confequently  the  profits  of  the  merchants 
and  their  agents  are  lets  than  they  might 
otherwife  be,  were  they  lufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  methods  of  importing 
their  goods  duty-free.  I  he  harbour  and  bay 
of  Cadiz  is  very  fine  and  fpacious  and  for 
the  defence  of  the  entrance  into  it,  is  not 
only  Fort  Matagorda,  but  alio  Fort  Pun- 
tal,  lying  oppofite  to  it  upon  a  point  of 
the  neck  of  land  on  which  Cadiz  Hands. 

3  C  z  The 
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The  Spaniards  commonly  call  both  thefe 
Los  Puntales.  Between  them  and  the 
points  of  land  on  which  the  two  forts 
Hand,  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  ac* 
cording  to  Labat,  is  about  five  hundred 
fathoms  broad.  At  ebb-tide  a  great  part 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  faid  to  be  ten 
French  leagues  in  circuit,  lies  dry.  The 
outer  and  furthermoft  bay,  which  begins 
between  Rota  and  St.  Sebaftian,  and 
which  extends  itfelf  to  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
locks  Los  Pueros  and  Diamante. 

Cadiz  is  furrounded  with  walls  and 
ii  regular  baftions,  as  the  fituation  of  the 
ground  would  admit  of.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  S.  fide,  on,  accouut  of  its 
bigh  and  ileep  Ihore.  At  prefent  it  is 
dangerous  landing  on  the  N.  fide,  as  here 
are  fand-banks  and  rocks  under  water  :  but 
on  the  S.  W.  fide  there  is  a  landing-place, 
at  which  Hands  a  fmall  fort  called  St.  Ca¬ 
talina.  Towards  the  S.  W.  point  is  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  which  at  time  of  flood 
are  partly  covered  with  water.  The  out- 
termoft  of  thefe  is  a  fmall  ifland,  upon 
which  is  a  watch-tower  and  iight-houfe, 
together  with  two  chapels  :  as  aifo  Fort 
St.  Sebaftian  Hands  there. 

Cadiz  lies  40  miles  from  Gibraltar. 
Lat.  36  deg.  30  min.  N.  Long.  6  deg.  40. 
min.  W. 

CADUCEUS,  in  antiquity,  Mercury’s 
rod,  or  fceptre,  being  a  wand  ent wilted  by 
two  ferpents,  borne  by  him  as  the  enfign 
of  his  quality  and  offices  given  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fable,  by  Apollo,  for  his 
feven-flringed  harp. 

CjECELIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  ferpents,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe. :  the  body  is  naked  with 
wrinkled  fides  ;  the  upper  lip  is  prominent 
beyond  the  reA  of  the  mouth,  and  has 
two  tentacula  ;  it  has  no  tail. 

Of  this  genus,  authors  enumerate  feve- 
ral  fpecies,  diflinguiihed  by  the  number 
of  their  rugae  or  wrinkles-. 

CzECUM,  or  COECUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  blind  gut,  or  firfl  of  the  thick  in- 
teftines. 

CiESAR,  in  Roman  antiqu'ty,  a  title 
borne  by  all  the  emperors,  from  Julius 
Caefar  to  the  definition  of  the  empire. 
It  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  diAinClion, 
for  the  intended  or  prefumptive  heir  of 
the  empire,  as  king  of  JLhe  Romans  is 
now  uied  for  that  of  the  German  empire. 
Phis  title  took  its  rife  from  the  fur  name 
of  the  firfl  emperor,  C.  Julius  Caefar, 
which,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  all  the 
iuccceding  emperprs  were  to  bear,  trader 
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bis  fucceflor,  the  appellation  of  AuguAuf 
being  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  in 
compliment  to  that  prince,  the  title  of 
Cxfar  was  given  to  the  fecond  perfon  in 
the  empire,  though  flill  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  firfl  ;  and  hence  the  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  Caefar  ufed  Amply,  and  Cse- 
far  with  the  addition  of  Imperator  Au- 
guftus, 

CJESARIAN  SECTION,  in  midwi- 
frv,  a  chirurgical  operation,  by  which 
the  fetus  is  delivered  from  the  womb 
when  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  natural 
way. 

CJESTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  gant* 
let  made  of  raw  hides,  ufed  by  the 
wrefllers  when  they  fought  at  the  public 
games.  This  was  a  kind  of  leathern 
flrap,  ftrengthened  with  lead,  or  plates 
of  iron,  which  encompafled  the  hand, 
the  wrifl,  and  a  part  of  the  arm,  not 
only  to  defend  thofe  parts  but  to  enforce 
their  blows. 

CESTUS,  or  C^STUM,  a  Jund  of 
girdle  made  of  wool,  which  the  huiband 
untied  for  his  fpoufe  the  firfl  day  of  mar¬ 
riage,  before  they  went  to  bed.  This  re¬ 
lates  to  Venus’s  girdle,  which  Juno  bor¬ 
rowed  to  entice  Jupiter  to  love  her* 
See  Cfstus. 

CiESURA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  is 
when,  in  the  fcanning  of  a  verfe,  a  word 
is  divided  fo  as  one  part  feems  cut  off, 
and  goes  to  a  different  foot  from  the  reft, 

CiESURA,  in  the  modern  poetry,  de¬ 
notes  a  reft,  or  paufe,  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  Alexandrine  verfe,  by  which 
the  voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided, 
and  the  verfe,  as  it  were,  divided  into 
two  hemiftichs. 

In  Alexandrine  verfe  of  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  fyJlables,  the  caefura  muft  always  be 
on  the  fixth  ;  in  thofe  of  ten,  on  the 
fourth  ;  and  in  thofe  of  twelve,  on  the 
fixth  :  verfes  of  eight  fyllables,  muft  not 
have  any  exfura, 

CiETERlS  PARIBUS,  a  Latin  term 
frequently  ufed  by  mathematical  and 
phyfical  writers  5  the  words  literally  fig- 
nifying  the  reft,  being  alike,  or  equal. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  heavier  the  bullet, 
cater'n  paribus,  the  greater  the  rage  ;  that 
is,  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  heavier, 
if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece, 
and  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of  the 
powder  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much  will 
the  utmoft  range  or  diftance  of  a  piece 
of  ordance  be  greater. 

Thus  alfo,  in  a  phyfical  way,  we  fay, 
the  velocity  and  quantity  of  the  blood 
circulating,  in  3  given  time,  through 
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any  feftion  of  an  artery,  will,  catevh  J  greater  part  of  the  year,  round  which  the 
paribus,  be  according  to  its  diameter,  and  I  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  built  ;  and 
nearnefs  to,  or  diftance  from,  the  heart.  I  when  the  Nile  is  high  in  the  fummer, 
CAFFA,  in  commerce,  painted  cotton  I  they  are  covered  with  line  boats  and 


cloths  manufactured  in  the  Eaft- Indies. 

CAG,  or  KEG,  or  fturgeon,  See.  a 
barrel  or  veflel  that  contains  from  four 
to  five  gallons. 

CAIMACAN,  or  CAIMACAM,  a 
dignity  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  anfwer- 
ing  to  lieutenant,  or  rather  deputy  among 
«s. 

*  CAIRO,  Grand,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
in  Africa.  It  is  lituated  a  mile  from  the 
the  river  Nile,  and  extends  eaftward  near 
two  miles  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  ; 
it  is  about  feven  miles  round,  and  was 
much  larger  than  at  prefen t,  when  it  was 
the  center  of  trade  in  the  Eaft:  Indies, 
and  walled  round  ;  part  of  the  walls  of 
free-done,  remaining  to  the  North  Eaft 
of  the  caftle,  where  they  make  an  angle, 
turning  from  North  to  Well  :  there  are 
alfo  fome  remains  of  them  to  the  fouth  of 
the  caftle,  going  towards  the  aqueduCt  : 
they  are  built  with  femicircular  towers  : 
there  are  likewife  three  or  four  grand 
gates  that  were  built  by  the  Marmalukes  ; 
the  workmanlhip  of  which  is  very  mag¬ 
nificent.  One  of  them  to  the  fouth  is 
called  Babel  Zuile  from  a  luburb  of  that 
name  it  leads  to.  Under  the  arch  of  the 
gate  is  a  piece  of  a  rope  faftened  to  a  hook, 
where  Toman  Bey,  the  laft  Marmaluke 
Sultan,  was  hanged  by  order  of  Sultan 
Selim.  Another  gate  is  Babel  Nader, 
through  which  Sultan  Selim  made  his 
public  entry.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  it 
is  a  gate  ftill  more  magnificent,  which 
is  called  Babel  Futuh,  that  is,  the  gate 
©f  victory  ;  it  is  of  hewn  ftone,  very 
high,  and  has  a  fquare  tower  on  each 
fide,  the  water  tables  of  which  are  richly 
adorned  with  fculptures. 

The  canal  that  comes  out  of  the  Nile 
at  Old  Cairo,  goes  all  through  the  city, 
though  it  is  feen  only  from  the  back  of 
the  houfes  that  are  built  on  it ;  but  when 
it  is  dry,  it  is  a  ftreet,  along  which  the 
common  people  frequently  go.  However, 
towards  the  time  it  begins  to  be  dry,  a 
ftench  arifes  from  it  that  is  very  dila- 
greeable,  If  one  imagines  that  there  are 
feveral  fquares  or  places  about  the  city, 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
found,  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  and  hold 
the  water  of  the  Nile  that  is  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  canals  ;  when  the  river 
riles,  it  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  feveral 
Jakes  that  are  about  the  city  during  the 


barges  of  all  the  great  people,  who  come 
out  in  the  evening  to  divert  themfelves 
with  their  ladies,  where  concerts  of  mu- 
fic  are  never  wanting,  and  fometimes 
fire-works  add  to  the  amufement  ;  all  the 
houfes  round  being  in  a  manner  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  the  windows  full  of  fpedlators 
to  behold  this  fplendid  fight.  The  feene 
is  much  altered  when  the  waters  are  gone 
oft',  and  nothing  but  mud  appears  ;  but 
is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  more  agreeable 
view  of  green  corn,  and  afterwards  of 
harveft. 

The  ftreets  of  Cairo,  as  of  all  the  Turk- 
iih  cities,  are  very  narrow,  Turkilh 
houfes,  efpecially  in  Cairo,  have  very- 
little  beauty  on  the  outlide  ;  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  built  round  a  court,  what  they  have 
of  ornament  being  in  their  faloons  with¬ 
in.  There  are  feveral  magnificent  mofques 
in  and  about  Cairo  ;  but  that  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  them  all,  both  as  to  the  l'olxdity  of 
its  building,  and  a  certain  ftriking  mag¬ 
nificence,  is  the  molque  of  Sultan  Hal- 
fan,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  caftle-hill. 

A  part  of  the  town  to  the  S.  is  called 
Tailoun,  founded  by  Tholoun,  who  was 
mafter  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
be  aimoft  independent  of  the  Califts. 
What  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  goes 
by  the  name  •  of  Kalstel-Keblh.  There 
are  the  remains  of  the  caftle  walls,  and 
high  ground  within  them,  raifed  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  dung  of  the  city,  and  after¬ 
wards  building  on  it,  though  to  the  W". 
there  was  a  natural  rock.  In  this  wall  is 
fort  of  lquare  turret,  which  they  call 
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black 


the  feat  of  Pharaoh  ;  near  it, 
arch,  is  an  ancient  farophagus  of 
marble,  which  receives  the  water  of  a 
conduit.  It  is  richly  adorned  both  inhde 
and  out  with  hieroglyphics. 

To  the  E.  of  Tailoun  is  the  caftle  of 
Cairo,  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill,  feparated 
by  art  from  the  mountain  Jebel  Duife, 
which  is  the  name  the  E.  endofje? 
be1.  Mocattbam.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  it  on  the  N.  fide  ;  one  to  the  W.  is 
called  the  gate  of  the  Azabes  r  the  other 
to  the  E.  the  gate  of  the  Janizaries.  The 
defeent  by  the  former  is  narrow,  cut 
through  the  rock,  and  palling  by  two 
round  towers  near  the  gate,  and  then  by 
a  fine  large,  round  tower  :  the  way  is 
by  a  high  wall,  on  which,  at  a  great 
height,  is  a  relief  of  a  very  large  fpread 
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eagle,  and  fo  the  entrance  is  oppofite  to 
the  building  that  is  called  Joseph's  hall. 
The  afeent  by  the  gate  of  the  janizaries  is 
more  fpacious  and  grand  ;  on  each  iide 
of  the  inner  gate  is  a  tower  of  many 
fides  ;  and  further  on,  at  another  entrance, 
is  a  large  round  tower  on  each  lide,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  great  mofque.  At  the  W.  of 
the  caftleare  remains  of  very  grand  apart¬ 
ments,  fome  of  them  covered  with  domes, 
and  adorned  with  Mol'aic  pictures  of  trees 
and  houfes.  This  part  of  the  callle  is  now 
only  u fed  for  weaving,  embroidering,  and 
preparing  the  hangings  and  coverings 
they  fend  every  year  to  Mocca. 

Over  this  is  a  higher  ground  to  the  Eaft, 
near  the  grand  faloon,  commonly  called 
Jofeph’s-hall,  from  which  there  is  a  mol! 
-delightful  profpedl  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids, 
and  all  the  ebuntry  round.  It  lies  ioo 
miles  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
JLat.  30  deg.  1 5  min.  N.  Long.  52  deg. 
12  min.  E. 

CAISSON,  in  military  affairs,  a  wood¬ 
en  cheft,  into  which  feveral  bombs  are  put 
and  fometimes  only  filled  with  gunpowder; 
this  is  buried  under  fome  work  whereof 
the  enemy  intend  to  poffefs  themfelves  ; 
and  when  they  are  mailers  of  it,  is  fired, 
in  order  to  blow  them  up. 

CAISSON,  a  wooden  frame,  or  eheft, 
ufied  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
of  a  bridge. 

CALABA,  Indian  maflich-tree,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  it  has  a  rofaceous 
flower,  confifting  of  feveral  petals,  which 
are  placed  in  circular  order;  from  whofe 
Bower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  a  fpherical  flelhy  fruit, 
including  a  nut  of  the  fame  form.  This 
tree  grows  to  a  great  magnitude  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  there 
i-ffues  out  a  clear  gum,  fome  what  like  the 
m  a  flic  h,  from  whence  it  received  its  name; 
the  gum  being  ufed  in-  thole  countries  as 
maflich. 

Ar  prefent  this  tree  is  pretty  rare  in 
England,  it  being  fo  tender  as  not  to  bear 
the  open  air  :  fo  that  it  muit  be  preferved 
ir.  lloves,  with  the  moll  tender  exotic 
plants. 

CALABASH-TREE,  the  fame  with 
the  crefcentian  of  Linnxus. 

CALADE,  in  the  manage,  the  defeent 
or  Hoping  declivity  of  a  riling  manege- 
ground,  being  a  fmall  eminence  upon 
which  we  ride  down  a  horfe  leveral  times, 
putting  him  to  a  finort  gallop,  with  his 
fore.hatns'in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to 
ply  op  a  end  his  haunches,  and  form,  his 
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■flop  upon  the  fiids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
the  flay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  cavefon, 
feafoivably  given. 

*  CALAIS,  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  Lower  Picardy,  was  began  to  be  forti¬ 
fied  in  1228,  at  which  time  a  cattle  was 
built.  In  1347,  Edward  III.  of  England 
took  it  by  famine.  The  Englilh  kept  it  till 
January,  1558,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  duke  of  Guife.  The  fituation  of  this 
place  renders  it  more  confiderable  than  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  not 
above  five  thoufand,  and  it  has  butonepa- 
rifh,  and  four  convents.  Hither  the  packet 
boats  come  from  Dover  in  England  twice  a 
week,  in  times  of  peace.  The  figure  of 
this  place  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  one  of 
its  longefl  fides  is  towards  the  fea.  On 
the  fide  of  the  country  it  is  fortified  with 
baftions,  and  a  half  moon,  beyond  which 
are  ditches  fifty  yards  wide,  which  may 
be  filled  with  water  at  pleafure.  The  caf- 
tle  is  as  large  as  the  town,  and  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  bridge  of  St.  Agatha. 
This  likewife  is  furr®unded  with  large 
deep  ditches,  full  of  fca  water.  The 
church,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  convents 
are  the  only  places  worth  ieeing.  There 
is  a  canal  which  runs  from  it  to  St.Omers, 
Gaveline,  Dunkirk,  Bruges,  and  Ypres. 
It  is  twenty-one  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Dover, 
twenty-five  weft  of  Dunkirk,  fifty-five 
north  of  Abbeville,  ninety  fouth-eafl  of 
London,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
north  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  6.  E.  Lat.  50. 
58.  N. 

CALAMBA,  or  CALAMBAC- 
WOOD,  the  befl  of  lignum-aloes. 

CALAMANCO,  a  fort  of  woollen 
fluff  manufactured  in  England  and  m 
Brabant.  It  has  a  fine  glofs,  and  is 
chequered  in  the  warp,  whence  the  checks 
appear  only  on  the  right  fide.  Some  cala¬ 
mancoes  are  quite  plain,  others  have 
broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers;  fome 
with  plain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with  narrow 
ftripes,  and  others  watered. 

CALAMIFEROUS,  among  botanifts. 
SeeCuLMIFEROUS. 

CALAMINARIS,  or  LAPIS  CALA- 
MINARIS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  mineral 
fubllance,  of  a  greyifh,  brownifh,  vellow- 
ifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour,  and  fometimes 
of  all  thele  colours  variouily  mixed  ;  con¬ 
siderably  heavy,  and  moderately  hard* 
but  never  fufliciently  lo  as  to  ftrike  fire 
with  fleel;  when  mixed  with  powdered 
charcoal,  changing  copper,  by  fufion,  into 
a  yellow  metal  called  brafs.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  England,  Germany*  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diilindt  mines, 

inter- 
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intermingled  with  the  ores  of  lead  or  other 
metals.  This  ore  of  zinc,  employed  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  making  of  brafs,  is  for  that 
purpofe  roafted  or  calcined ,  partly  with  a 
view  to  difiipate  lome  fulphureous  matter, 
which  the  crude  mineral  isl'uppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  ;  but  chiefly  to  render  it  friable,  and 
mqre  eaflly  reducible  into  fine  powder.  It 
is  with  the  ore  thus  calcined,  that  the  ihops 
are  generally  fupplied  :  where  this  cannot 
be  procured,  the  mineral  is  heated  to  a 
ftrong  red  hear,  then  quenched  in  water, 
and  this  procefs  repeated  thrice.  The 
roafted  calamine  is  levigated  into  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  which  may  be  freed  from 
the  grofler  particles  by  waftiing  it  over 
with  water.  In  this  ftate  it  proves,  for 
external  purpofes,  an  excellent  reftringent, 
deficcative,  and  epulotic ;  of  great  ufe 
in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid 
humours  upon  the  eyes  ;  and  in  unguents 
and  cefates,  for  cutaneous  ulcerations  and 
excoriations.  The  officinal  epulotic  cerate, 
commonly  called  Turner’s,  is  made  by 
melting  fix  ounces  of  yellow  wax  in  a  pint 
of  oil  olive,  over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkling 
in  fix  ounces  of  levigated  calamine  as  foon 
as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  ftift,  and 
keeping  the  whole  ftirrlng  till  grown 
quite  cold.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
diminilhes  the  proportion  of  the  calamine, 
ufing  only  five  ounces  and  a  quarter  to  a 
pint  of  oil,  with  nine  ounces  of  wax. 

CALAMINT,  Calamntka ,  in  botany, 
a  diftin<ft  genus  of  plants,  which  is  peren¬ 
nial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  plant  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  namely. 

i.  Calamint,  with  reclining  ftalks ; 
fmall  irregularly  oval  leaves,  very  flightly 
indented,  without  pedicles  ;  and  the  flower 
ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  This  fpecies 
grows  wild  in  dry  grounds,  and  by  the 
ftdes  of  fields. 

2.  Common  Calamint,  with  upright 
ftalks  ;  larger,  ihort,  ferrated,  pointed 
leaves,  fet  on  pedicles  ;  and  the  flower- 
ftalks  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  wild  about  the  fides  of  highways, 
but  is  lefs  common  in  this  country  than 
the  other. 

This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  agree  in  vir¬ 
tue,  and  has  been  ufed  indifcriminately 
with  the  former  ;  Ihops  being  generally 
fupplied  with  the  fpecies  which  is  moll 
eaiily  procurable. 

3.  Mountain  Calamint,  with  larger 
leaves  and  flowers  than  the  two  preceding, 
but  fmaller  ftalks  \  thf  leaves  fet  on  pedi¬ 
cles,  pointed,  acutely  and  deeply  lerrated 
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like  thofe  of  nettles  ;  the  flower-ftalk* 
lhorter  than  the  leaves,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  flowers  themfelves.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

This  fpecies  has  a  moderately  pungent 
tafte,  and  a  more  agreeable  aromantic 
fmell  than  either  of  the  other  calamines. 
It  appears  to  be  the  moll  eligible  of  ths 
three  as  a  llomachic. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS,  or, 
ACORUSVERUS,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  is  the  root  of  a  kind  of  flag  growing 
in  marlhy  places  in  fome  parts  of  Europe  : 
it  is  pretty  long,  full  of  joints,  of  a  whit- 
ilh,  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a  greenilh  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outfide,  white  and  fpongy 
within,  eafy  to  break,  of  a  ftrong  aro¬ 
mantic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  tafte. 
In  firm  grounds,  it  fpreads  into  many 
llender  firings,  which  in  mere  watery 
ones  it  does  not. 

CALAMUS  SCRIPTORIUS,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  dilatition  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain  \  fo  called  from  its  figure, 
which  refembles  that  of  a  goofe-quill. 

CALOSH,  or  CALESH,  a  light  low 
kind  of  chariot,  ufed  chiefly  for  taking 
the  air  in  parks  and  gardens. 

Knigbts  o/'CALATRAVA,  a  military 
order  in  Spain,  inllituted  under  Sancho 
III.  king  of  Caftile.  The  knights  of 
Calatrava  bear  a  crofs  gules,  fleurdelifed 
with  green,  See.  their  rule  and  habit  was 
originally  that  of  the  Cifternians. 

CALCANEUM,  or  03  CALCIS,  in 
anatomy,  the  bone  lying  under  the  aftra- 
gulus,  to  which,  and  the  os  cuboides,  it 
is  articulated.  Its  apophyfis  behind  ferves 
to  prevent  our  falling  backwards,  and  on 
its  pofterior  furface  is  infertod  the  tendo 
achillis  ;  in  its  interior  fide  there  is  an 
excavation,  intended  to  give  fafe  pafiage 
to  the  veflels  running  to  the  metatarfus 
and  toes. 

CALCAR,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
calcaneum.  See  Calcaneum. 

CALCAR,  in  glafs-making,  a  fort  o£ 
oven,  or  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which 
being  well  heated,  the  chryftal  frit,  or 
bollito  is  made. 

CALCARIOUS,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  calx. 

See  C  A  L  X  • 

CALCARIOUS  LAPIS,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  fame  with  lime-ftone.  See 
Lime. 

CALCEDON,  among  jewellers,  a 
flaw  or  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  found 
in  fome  precious  ftones. 
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CALCEDONY,  or  CH  ALCEDftft  Y? 
in  the  hillory  of  precious  {tones.  See 
Crt  ALC  EDO  MY. 

CALCINATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
feparating,  by  means  of  heat,  or  fire,  tne 
more  fixed  from  the  volatile  parts  of  any 
compound  body. 

Calcination  has,  by  feme,  been  very 
improperly  called  chemical  pulverization, 
■«s  if  the  whole  intention  confifted  in  re¬ 
ducing  bodies  to  powder  by  means  of  heat  : 
but  this  is  a  great  miftake  ;  for  though  the 
deftruftion  or  diminution  of  the  tenacity 
is  often  the  confequence,  and  fometimes, 
perhaps,  the  intentional  end  of  calcina¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  is  in  many  cafeS  othenvii’e, 
iince  lapis  calaminaris  and  other  bodies, 
after  they  have  fuffered  what  is  every 
where  called  calcination,  are  yet  very  iar 
from  the  condition  of  the  powder  ;  and  it 
the  making  bodies  fit,  by  means  of  lire, 
to  undergo  pulverization,  alone  confti- 
tuted  calcination  ;  then  that  kind  of  exfic- 
cation  which  is  employed  on  rhubarb,  and 
called  tonifying,  would  of  courie  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  contrary 
to  the  univerfal  ule  of  the  word. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  calcination 
which  differs  in  regard  to  the  eftedt  with 
which  the  fire  is  fuffered  to  operate  on  the 
calcined  matter.  Calcination  may  there¬ 
fore  be  divided  into  perfedt,  or  where  the 
utmoft  change,  except  vitrification,  which 
can  be  effected  by  heat,  is  brought  about  ; 
and  imperfedt,  where  the  degree  of  heat 
is  limited,  and  only  a  part  of  the  alter¬ 
ation  it  is  capable  of  producing  is  faffered. 

CALCULATION,  the  adt  of  com¬ 
puting  feveral  fums,  by  adding,  fubtract- 
ing,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  See  the 
articles  Arithmetic,  Addition,  Nu¬ 
meration,  Multiplication,  &c. 

CALCULATION,  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  to  fignify  the  computations  in 
altronomy  and  geometry,  for  making 
tables  of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding 
the  time  of  eclipfes,  See. 

CALCULLTS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
little  ftone  or  pebble.  See  Pebble. 

CALCULUS,  or  CALCULUS  HU- 
MANUS,  in  medicine,  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys.  See  Stone. 

CALEFACTION,  the  produftion  of 
heat  in  a  body  from  the  action  »t  fire,  or 
thatimpulfe  impreffed  by  a  hot  body  upon 
other  Bodies  about  it.  This  word  is  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  by  way  of  diflindtion  from 
codiion,  which  implies  boiling ;  whereas 
calefadtiqn  is  only  heating  a  thing. 

CALENDAR,  Calendarium ,  adiflribu- 
iidn  of  time,  accommodated  to  the  various 
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ufes  of  iife,  in  which  fen  ft  it  differs  <i0'« 
thing  from  the  modem  almanacs*  See 
Almanac. 

The  firft  calendar  was  made  by  Romu-* 
lus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten  months 
only,  beginning  on  the  firft  day  of  March, 
and  containing  three  hundred  and  fobr 
days,  in  which  time  he  imagined  the 
fun  performed  his  courfe  through  all  the 
l'eafons. 

This  calendar  was  reformed  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  added  two  months  more, 
viz.  January  and  February,  placing  them 
before  March.  His  year  began  on  th& 
firft  of  January,  and  confifted  of  threfe 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days.  This  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Julius  Coefar, 
and  was  by  him  called  the  Julian  account* 
which  reduced  the  year  to  three  hundred 
and  lixty-five  days,  fix  hours  ;  and  was 
retained  in  moft  protelfant  countries,  and 
in  our  nation  till  the  year  1752.  Thifj 
year  is  difpofed  in  qyadriennial  periods, 
whereof  the  three  firft  years,  which  were 
called  common,  confifted  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-five  days,  and  the  fourth, 
bilfextile,  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix. 
See  Bissextile. 

The  Julian  account  was  afterwards 
corrected  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  which, 
on  that  account  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  or  new-ftyle,  the 
Julian  being  called  the  old-ftyle :  and 
though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without 
its  defeats :  perhaps,  as  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Cafiini  imagine,  it  is  impoflible  ever 
to  bring  the  year  to  a  perfeft  juftnefs. 

Julian  Chrifitan  CALENDAR,  that 
wherein  the  davs  of  the  week  are  deter- 
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mined  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle,  and 
the  new  and  full  moons,  efpecially  the 
Palchal  full  moon,  which  is  the  feaffc 
ofEafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden 
numbers  rightly  difpofed  through  the 
Julian  year.  See  Golden  Number. 

Gregorian  CALENDAR,  that  which, 
by  means  of  epafts  rightly  difpofed  through 
the  feveral  months,  determines  the  new 
and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Eafter, 
with  the  moveable  feafts  depending  there¬ 
on,  in  the  Gregorian  year.  See  Epact. 

Reformed,  or  correBcd  CALENDAR, 
that  which  fetting  afide  golden  numbers, 
epatfs,  and  dominical  letters,  determines 
the  equinox,  with  the  Pafchal  full  moon, 
and  the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon, 
by  aftronomical  computations,  according 
to  the  Rudolphine  tables.  This  calendar 

was 
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fyas  introduced  among  the  proteftaht  ftat&s 
of  Germany  in  the  year  1700,  when 
eleven  days  were  at  6nce,  thrown  out  of 
the  month  of  February,  by  which  means 
the  corrected  llyle  agrees  with  the  Gre¬ 
gorian; 

CALENDER',  a  machine  ufed  in 
manufactories,  to  prefs  certain  woollen  and 
fiiken  llufts}  and  linens,  to  make  them 
fmooth,  and  glolfy,  or  to  give  them  waves, 
and  water  them*  as  may  be  feen  in  mo¬ 
hairs  and  tabbieS.  .  This  inllrument  is 
cemnofed  of  two  thick  cylinders,  or  rollers, 
of  very  har'd  poliihed  wood}  round  which 
the  fluffs to  be  calendered,  are  wound  : 
thefe  rollers}  are  placed  croli’wife,  Between 
two  yery  thick  boards}  the  lbWer  ferving 
as  a  fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper  moveable, 
by  meahs  of  a  thick  fctew,  with,  a  rope 
fattened  to  a  fpindle,  and  makes  its  axis  : 
thp  uppermoft  board  is  loaded  with  large 
Atones  cemented  together,  weighing  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  pounds,  or  more.  It  is  this 
weight  that  gives  the  pblilh,  and  makes 
the  wave  on  the  fluffs  about  the  roller,  by 
means  of  a  thallow  indenture  or  engraving 
Cut  in  it. 

.  CALENDS,  Calenda,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  the  firft  day  of  each  month,  fo 
called  from  the  Greek  ;  it  being  cuftomary 
on  thofe  days  to  proclaim  the  number  of 
lioly-ddys  in  each  month. 

..  The  Roman  method  of  reckoning  the 
days  of  their  months  has  fomething  ex- 
Wemely  firigular  in  it  ;  inltead  of  com¬ 
puting  forwards,  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  &cl  they  reckoned 
backwards. 

Hence  tO  find  the  day  of  our  month, 
anfwering  to  that  of  the  calends,  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  preceding  month 
add  two,  and  from  this  fum  fubtraffing 
the  number  of  calends  given,  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  the  day  of  our  month  :  thus 
the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  June  is  found 
to  anfwer  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  ; 
and  fo  in  other  cafes; 

CALENDULA,  maty-gold}  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  annual,  and 
common  in  gardens,  propagates  itfelf  by 
feeds,  and  flowery  from  May  to  the  end 
of  autumn. 

Marieold  flowers  have  been  recom- 
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mended  as  aperients  to  uterine  obftruc- 
tions  and  icteric  diforders  ;  as  iudorifics, 
alexipharmics,  and  for  promoting  eruption 
in  malignant  and  exanthematous  .fevers. 

.The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of 
greater  virtue  than  the  flowers.  Their 
exprefled  juicej  tyhich  contains  great  part 
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of  the  pungent  matter  of  the  herb,  ban 
Been  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces 
or  more,  as  an  aperient  ;  and  is  faid  ti> 
loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  natural 
Accretions  in  general.  See  Mary  gold. 

CALENTURE,  Calcntura ,  in  medi¬ 
cine^  a  feveriih  diforder  incident  to  Tailors 
in  hot  climates  ;  the  principal  fymptom 
of  which  is,  their  imagining  the  fea  to- 
be  .  green-fields  :  hence}  attempting  to 
walk  abroad  in  thefe  imaginary  places  of 
delight,  they  ate  Frequently  loft. 

Vomiting,  bleeding,  a  fpare  diet,  and 
the  neutral  labs}  are  recommended  in  this 
diforder ;  a  lingle  Vomit  commonly  re- 
ixioVitig  the  delirium,  and  the  cooling 
medicines  completing  the  cure. 

CALF,  Vitulus ,  in  zoology,  the  young 
of  the  ox  kind. 

Among  fportfmen,  the  term  calf  is  ufed 
for  a  haft  or  hind  of  the  firft  year.  The 
fame  term  is  ufed  for  the  young  of  the. whale. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  breeding  calves,* 
one,  when  they  ate  allowed  to  fuck  their 
dams  all  the  year  round,  chiefly  ufed  in 
countries  where  pafture  is  cheap  ;  and  the 
other,  when  being  taken,  from  their  dams 
after  lucking  a  fortnight,  they  are  taught 
to  drink  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  out  of 
a  tub.  The  former,  however,  of  thefe. 
methods  is  allowed  to  make  the  beft  cattle. 

CALIBER,  or  CALIPER,  properly 
denotes  the  diameter  of  any  body  :  thus 
we  fay*  two  columns  of  the  fame  caliber, 
the  caliber  of  a  bore  of  a  gun,  the  caliber 
of  a  bullet,  &c. 

CALIBER -COMPASSES,  an  inftru- 
ment,  made  either  of  wood,  iron,  fteel, 
or  brafs  :  that  ufed  for  measuring  bullets 
confifts  of  two  branches,  bending  inwards, 
with  a  tongue  fixed  to  one  of  them,  and* 
the  other  graduated  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
if  the  bullet  be  comprefled  by  the  ends  ofi 
the  two  branches,  and  the  tongue  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  graduated  branch,  it  will  lheW 
the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

CALIBER}  is  alfo  an  inllrument  ufed 
by  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers, 
to  fee  whether  their  work  be  well  fquared. 

CALIPH}  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  among  the  Saracens  }  or,  as  it  is 
otherwife  defined,  a  fovereign  dignity 
among  the  Mahometans,  Veiled  with  ab~ 
folute  authority  in  all  matters  relating  both 
to  religion  and  po  licy. 

The  Saracen  princes  aflumed  this  title 
as  defendants  from  Mahomet  \  the  caliphs 
bearing  the  fame  relation  to  Mahomet, 
that  the  popes  pretend  they  do  to  Jelus 
Chrift,  or  Sc,  Peter,  It  is  at  this  day  one 
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ofth'e  grand  Seignor’s  tides,  as  fucceflor 
of  Mahomet ;  and  of  the  tophi  of  Perlia, 
as  fuccelfor  of  Alt* 

CALIXTlNS,  a  name  given  to  thofe, 
among  the  Lutherans,  who  foiled/  the 
iVntiments-  of  George  C'alixtus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  divine,  who  oppoled  the  opinion  of 
St.  Auguftine,  on  predestination,  grace, 
and  free-will.  .  *>  / 

CALICO,  or  CALLICO,  a  kind  of 
maim  failure,  made  of  cottony  chiefly  in 
the  Eall:  Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade 
In  the  province  of  Bengal,  in  this  com¬ 
modity,'  which  is  tranipofted  in  prodigious 
quantities  into  Perfia,  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Mufcovy,  and  all  over  Europe.  Some 
•f  them  are  painted  with  flowers  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours;  and  the  women  in  the  Indies 
make  veils  and  fcarfs  of  them;  and,  erf 
fome,  coverlets  for  beds,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs.  They  make  another  fort  of  this 
manufacture;  which  they  never  dye,  and 
hath  a  Ih'ipe  of  gold  and  lilver  quite 
through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end,  from 
the  breadth  of  one  inch  to  twelve  of  fifteen, 
they  fix  a  tiflue  of  gold,  filver,'  and  filk, 
intermixed  with  flowers  ;  both  fides  alike. 
Trampour,  Seconge;  and  Rarocke  are 
the  places  fnoft  famous  for  the  cotton  ma- 
riu  failure.' 

CALICO -Printing]  the  art  of  flaming 
callicoes,  of  various  colours.  See  Linen 
Printing. 

CALLING  (hi  Houfe,  in  the  Britifh 
parliament,  is  the  calling  over  all  the 
members  names,  every  one  anfwerin-g  to 
Risown,'zmd  going  out  of  the  houfe,  in 
the  order  ini  which  he  is  called  ;  tms  they 
do  in  order  to  difedver  whethef  there  be 
;tnv  perfons  there  not  returned  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown  ;  or  if  any  member  be 
abfent  without  leave  of  the  houfe.' 

*  CALLlftHOE,  in  fabulous  h'iffofy, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Achelous,  and 
■wife  of  Alcmeon  who  killed  his  mother 
Fryphile.  She  married  him  when  he  had 
another  wife  livings  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  famous  gold  neck-lace.  Callirhoe 
having  heard  of  this,  declared  lhe  would 
hot  lie  any  more  with  him,  if  he  did  hot 
make  her  a  prefent  of  it.  Upon  which, 
Alcmeon  going  to  Phege.us,  his  other 
wife’s  father;  and  telling  him  that  the 
oracle  had  declared;  that  he  would  never 
be,  cured  of  his  frenzy,  if  lie  did  not  offer 
fhe  neck-lace  in  rhe  temple  at,  Delphi, 
Phegeus  gave  it  him  ;  but.  being  lobn 
after  informed  that  it  was  defigned  for 
Callirhoe,  he  commanded  his  two  Ions  to 
murder  Alt  me  oh,  wlych  they  did  accord- 
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ingly.  Jupiter  enjoying  Callirhoe,  ft 
in  order  to  revenge  her  hufband,  begged 
that  her  children  by  Alcmeon,  who  were 
fill  very  young,  might  become  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  full  grown  men.  Her  petition  was 
granted ;  and  immediately  her  two  Tons, 
at  her  defire,  let  out,  and  meeting  on  the 
road  the  two  murderers,  who  were  going 
to  offer  the  rieck-lace  at  Delphi,  killed 
them,  and  afterwards  going  to  Phegeus, 
killed  him  and  his  lpoule.  Callirhoe  after 
th  is,  dedicated  the  freck-lace  to  Apollo. 

CALIStA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia* 
and  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  who, 
being  beloved  by  jbpiter;  that  godtfflumed 
the  form  of  the  goddefs  of  Chaftity,  fry 
which  meahs  he  debauched  her ;  but  her 
dilgrace  being  revealed,  as  lhe  was  bathing 
with  her  patrO'nefs,  the  indented  deity 
not  Only  dil graced  her,-  but  turned  her 
and  the  foa,  with  which  lhe  Was  preg¬ 
nant,  into  bears,  when  Jupiter,'  in  com¬ 
panion  to  her  fufferin'gs,  took  them  up 
into  the  heaVens,  and  made  them  the 
cowfleilations  Ur  fa  Major  and  Wrfa  Mi-- 
nor. 

&  C  ALLIOPE;  in  the  pagan  mytho¬ 
logy;  the  mufe  prefiding  ovef  eloquence 
and  heroic  poetry.  She  was  thus  called 
from  the  fweetneft  of  her  voice;  and  was 
reckohed  thefirft  of  the  nine  fillers. 

This  goddefs  was  reprefented  by  the 
ancients  as  a  beautiful  young  virgin, 
cfo'wned  with  flowers,  and  holding  In  her 
hand  the  Odyffey,  the  Iliad,  and-  the 
iEneidV 

CALLOUS;  CaUcfus,  fomething  par¬ 
taking  the  nature  of  a  callus. 

:  CALLOSUM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy, 

a  whitiih  hard  fubftance,  joining  the  two 
hcmilpheres  cf  the  brain,  and  appears  in 
,  View  when  the  two  hcmifpheres  are  diawn 
;  hack.  See  Ur  a  in. 

4  CALLUS,  or  CALLOSITY,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  ferrfe;  any  cutaneous,  corneous,  oj 
ofleous  hardnefs,  whethef  Natural,  or  pre- 
fepVatufal  :  buf  moft'  frequently  it  mean's 
the  callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a 
fracture,  provided  by  nature  to  preferve 
the  fradfured  bones,  of  divided  parts,  in 
the  fituation  in  which'  they  ate.  replaced 
by  the  Iqrgeoh.  f  • 

A  callus,  in  this  lafb  fenle,  is  a  fort  of 
jelly;  or  liquid  vilcoUs  matter;  that  fweai*s 
out  froth  the  final!  arteries  and  bony,  fibred 
6f  the.  divided  parts,  and  fills  up  the 
chinks,  or  cavities,  between  them.  If 
fim  appears  of  a  cordlaginous  fu  bitan  ce, 
but  at  length  become?  qtfhc  bony,  "and 
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joins  the  fraftured  part  fo  firmly  together, 


that  the  limb  will  often  make  greater  re- 
futauce  to  any  external  violence  with  this 
part,  than  With  thole  which  were  hrver 
broken. 

CALLUS  Is  alfo  a  hard,  denfe,  infen 
frble  knob,  riling  on  the  hands,  feet,  &c. 
by  much  friction  and  prelfurc  again  it  hard 
bodies. 

CALOMEL,  in  the  materia  meejica,  a 
jiame  given  to  mereurius  dcilds,  lublimat 
ed  fix  times. 

It  is  a  gentle  purgative,  and  a  very  no¬ 
ble  attendant.  It  is'  the  grcatefl  of  all  me¬ 
dicines  againft  worms,  and  is  now  the 
general  remedy  in  a  gonorrhoea.  The 
common  method  of  giving  it  is  in  a  bolus, 
over  night,  ten  or  twelve  grains  for  a  dofe, 
and  a  purging  draught  fhe  next  morning, 
Sec.  Rubbed  With  an  equal  quantity  of 
fulphur  antimonii  auratum,  it  is  recom- 
ynended  as  a  powerful  and  fafe  alteiatire 
CALQU1NG,  or  CALKING,  a  term 
ufed  in  painting,  See.  where  the  backfide 
c;f  any  thing  is  covered  with  a  black,  or  red 
colour,  and  the  rtrokes  or  lines  traced 
through,  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  othei 
matter,  by  palling  lightly  over  each  ftroke 
of  the  defigq  with  a  point,  which  leaves 
an  impreltjon  of  the  cojour  on  the  plate  or 
\vall. 

CALTHA,  marfh-marygold,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  oF  plants. 

CALTROP,  in  military  affairs,  an  in- 
{Irument  with  four  iron  points,  dilpoled. 
jn  a  triangular  form,  fo  that  three  of  them 
are  always  on  the  ground,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  air.  They  are  fcattered  over  the 
ground  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  is  to 
pal's,  in  order  to  embarrafs  them, 
f  CALTROP,  in  botany^  the  Englilh 
name  of  thetribulus.  See  Tribui.us. 

CALVARIA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy 
fcalp  or  upper  part  of  the  head,  which, 
either  by  diteafe,  or  old  age,  grows  bald 
j^rlL  See  H  n  a  d  a  n  d  C  a  l  y  i  t  i  e  s . 

CALVINISTS,  thole  who  follow  the 
opinions  of  Johli  Calyin,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reformers  of  the  churyh  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ;  he  was  a  perfon  of  great 
parts  and  induflry,  and  of  ccnfulerable 
1  learning  ;  whofe  doctrine  lliil  fubfifts  in 
its  greateft  purity  at  Geneva,  where  it  was 
firlt  broached’,  and  fvpm  whence  it  was 
propagated.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May  27, 
1^4,  aged  forty -five.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  England  it  is  confined  among  the  dif- 
fenters  ;  and  in  Scotland,  it  iuLlifis  ill  its 
uuucit  rigour. 
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The  Calvinifts  are  great  advocates  for 
the  abfolutenels  of  God’s  decrees ;  and 
hold  t^iat  election  and  reprobation  depend 
on  the  mere  will  of  God,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  mankind  ; 
that  he  affords  to  the  elcdt  an  irrefi  liable 
grace,  4  faith  that  cannot  loie,  which 
takes  away  the  freedom  of  V/ill,  and  nC- 
celfitates  all  tfieir  act iqns  to  virtue.  1  he 
Calyinifts  believe  that  God  fore-knew  a 
determinate  number,,  whom  he  pitched 
upon  to  be  pevfons,  in  whom  he  would 
manifelt  his  glory  5  and  that  having  thus 
fope-known  them,  he  predeftinated  them 
to  be  holy,  in  order  to  which  fie  gives  them 
an  irrefiltible  grace,  which  makes  it  im- 
potfible  for  them  to  be  yth’eywifc.  Strange 
doiftrine  ! 

CALV1TIES,  or  CALVITIUM,  h 
medicine,  baldnels,  or  a  want  of  hair,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  linciput,  occalioncd  by  the 
moifture  of  the  head,  which  jhould  feed  it, 
being  dried  up,  by  fome  difeale,  old  agf| 
or  the  immoderate  u*e  «t  powder,  See.  See 
Al.OP  ECl  A. 

CALUMET,  a  fymbol  of  peace  among 
the  Indians  in  the  north  of  America.  It 
is  made  of  a  red  llone,  like  our  marble  ; 
the  head  refembles  our  tobacco-pipes,  but 
larger  ;  and  is  fixed  on  a  hollow  reed,  to 
hold  it  for  fmoaking  :  they  adorn  it  with 
fine  wings  of  Several  colours,  and  is  the 
calumet  of  the  fun,  to  whom  they  prefent 
it,  especially  if  they  want  fair  weather,  or 
rain.  This  pipe  is  a  pais  and  fafc-conduCt 
amongft  all  the  allies  of  the  nation  who 
has  it  given  ,  in  all  enyballes  the  ambalia- 
dor  carjries  it  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and 
it  always  meet  with  a  profound  legaul  j 
for  the  (avages  are  generally  periuaded* 
that  a  great  misfortune  would  befal  them, 
f  they  violated  the  public  faith  pt  the  caliv 
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CAL^,  properly  figmfies  lime,  but  is 

alfo  ufed  by  cherriifl^  and  phyficians  for  a 
fine  powder  remaining  after  the  calcination 
or  corrofion  of  metals>  and  other  mineral 
fubltanees.  See  Calcima^ion  and 
Lime. 

*  CALYPSO,  in  fabulous  hiifory,  a 
goddefs,  who  was  the  daughter.of  Oceanus 
andTethys,  or,  as  tome  lay,  or  Atlas. 
She  was  queen  of  -the  liland  of  Ogygia, 
which  from  her  was  called  the  liland  of 
Calvp.fi).  According  to  Homer,  Llylfes 
Suffered  Ihipwreck  on  her  cqalb)  ’turd  llaul 

.  with  her  leveral  years.  •  .  . 

’  CALYX,  among  Uotanrfls,  a  general 
'  term  expr elfin g  the  cup  of  a  .flower,  or  t  hat 
part  of  a  plant  which  furmunds  and  >UP“ 
•  P'ofts-the  other  parts  of-  thejlqwer*  '  ■  *, 
i  i  7  D  2.  *Ke 
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The  cups  of  ilowers  are  very  various  in 
their  ftructure,  and  on  that  account  diftin- 
guilhed  by  ieveral  names,  as  perianthium, 
invoiucrum,  fpatha,  glun>a,  &c.  SeePu- 

JlAJsiTHIl’M. 

CAMiEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  the  femipellucid  gems.  One  ipecies  of 
the  camxa  is  the  dull  looking  onyx,  with 
broad  black  and  white  zones  ;  and  is  the 
camaea  of  the  moderns,  and  the  Arabian 
onyx  :  this  fpecies  is  found  in  Egypt,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Perfia,  and  the  Eaft-Indies.  Ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  of  the  camaea  is  the  dull, 
broad-zoned,  green  and  white  camxa,  or 
the  jafpi-cameo  of  the,  Italians  :  it  is  found 
an  the  Eaft-lndies>  and  i.n  fome  parts  of 
America.  The  third  is  the  hard  camxa, 
with  broad  white  and  chefnut-coloured 
veins ;  and  the  fourth  the  hard  camxa, 
with  bluiih,  white,  and  flelh-coloured 
broad  veins,  .being  the  fardonyx  of  Pliny’s 
time,  only  brought  from  the  Eaft-Xndies. 

CAMAIEU  is  alfo  a  term  in  painting, 
When  there  is  only  one  colour,  the  lights 
and  lhades  being  of  gold,  or  on  a  golden  and 
azure  ground.  It  is  chiefly  uied  to  repr.e- 
fcnt  hallo  relievos. 

CAMALDULIANS,  a  religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Romauid,  in  a  i:tt!e  plain 
on  the  Mount  Apennine,  called  Camal- 
<dali,  fituated  in  the  ftate  of  Florence.  The 
manner  of  lifefirft  enjoined  this  order,  was, 
that  they  dwelt  in  feparate  cells,  and  met 
together  at  the  time  of  prayer ,  fome  of 
them,  during  rhetwoients  of  theyear,  ob¬ 
served  an  inviolable  filence;  and  others, 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  days.  On 
Sundays  and  Thurfclays  they  fed  on  herbs, 
and  the  reft  of  the  week  only  on  bread 
and  water.  Thefe  conftitutions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  moderated  fometiroe  after¬ 
wards.  This  hermitage  is  now  accounted 
very  rich. 

CAMBLET,  or  CAMLET,  a  plain 
ftuff,  compofed  of  a  warp  and  woof  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  loom,  with  two  treddles,  as 
linens  are.  There  are  camblets.  of  leyeral 
forts,  fome  of  goats  hair,  both  in  the  warp 
artdwoof  ;  others  in  which  the  warp  is  of 
hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  151k; 
■others  again,  in.  which  both  the  warp  and 
the  woof  are  of  wool;  and  laftlv,  lome, 
of  which  the  wai;p  is  of  wool  and  the  woof 
of  thread.  Some  are  dyed  in  the  thread, 
others  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  others  are 
marked  and  mixed  ;  fome  are  ftriped,  fome 
waved  or  watered,  and  fome  figured.  Cam¬ 
blets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes  according 
to  their  different  kinds  and  qualities;  fome 
ferye  to  make  garments  bot}\  for  men  and 
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women  j  fome  for  bed  curtains;  others  fo£ 
houihold  furniture,  See. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the.  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  fituated  on  the  rivef 
Cam,  52  miles  north-eaft  of  London,  and 
80  eaft-north-eaft  of  Oxford.  It  is  moft 
conliderable  for  its  Univerfity,  which  is 
very  ancient,  founded  probably  during  th^ 
heptarchy,  loon  after  chviifianity  became 
the  religion  of  this  part  of  th?  illand. 
There  are  at  preientin  Cambridge.,  l6  col¬ 
leges,  14  pariftres,  about  1500  ftudents  of 
all  forts,  and  about  6000  inhabitants  in  the 
town.  The  town  and  univerfity  each  lend 
two  members  to  parliament.  1  he  duke  of 
Grafton  is  the  prelent  chancellor  of  thq 
uniyerlity. 

CAMEL,  Camelusy  iu  zoology, ,a  genus 
of  quadrupeds,  oi  the  order  of  the  pecora  ; 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  having  no 
horns.  This  genus  comprehends  the  ca^ 
mel,  properly  lo  called,  with  two  bunches 
on  its  back  ;  the  dromedary,  or  camel,  with 
a  iingle  bunch  ;  the  glava,  or  Peruvian 
camel,  with  a  gibbofe  breaft  and  even  back; 
and  the  pacqs,  or  camel,  with,  no  gibbofi- 
ty  at  ail. 

The  camel  is  larger  than  the  dromedary, 
and  covered  with  a  fine  fur,  Ihorter  asweU 
as  foftef  than  that  of  the  ox  kind  ;  about 
the  bunches  there  grow  hairs  nearly  a  foot 
long.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia>  particularly 
of  Badtria,  and  makes  an  excellent  bpaft  of 
burden. 

CAMELEON,  in  zoology.  See  C h a- 

M.tLEOX. 

CAMELOPARDELIS,  in  zoology,  4 
creature  of  the  deer  kind.  See  Zurnapa. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA,  in  optics,  a 
machine  for  exhibiting  the  picture  ol  a 
landfcape,  See.  in  its  natural  colours.  The 
camera  obfeura,  or  darkened,  chamber,  is 
made  after  two.  different  methods  ;  one  is 
the  camera  obfeura,  ox  darkened  chamber 
at  large  ;  that  is,  any  large  rpom  or  cham¬ 
ber  made  as  dark  as  pofhble,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  light  in  every  part  except  a  fmail 
circular  hole  in  the  window  ihutter,  where 
a  lens  fixed  in  a  ball  is  placed.  The  othetj. 
camera  obfeura  is  lmall ;  and  thence  often 
called  a  portable  camera  obfeura,  from 
its  being  carried  from  place  t*>  place,  for. 
taking  a  perfpedtive  view  of  any  propofed 
place  or  part  of  the  country. 

CAMERATED,  among  builders,  the 
fame  with  vaulted,  or  arched. 

.CAMERONlANS,  a  party  of  prefby- 
terians,  whofprung  up  in  Scotland,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ‘They  affirmed  that 
the  king  had  forfeited  hi$‘  right  to  the 

v  f  -  •  '  '  "  -  crowftfl 
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croWn,  by  breaking  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant,  'Which  were  the  terms  on  which 
he  received  it.  They  pretended  both  to 
dethrone  and  excommunicate  him ;  and 
broke  out  into  an  open  rebellion.  Upon 
the  Revolution,  they  were  reconciled  to 
the  kirk,  and  their  preachers  fubmitted  to 
general  affembly  o ff  the  church  oi  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1690. 

CAM1S  ADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  at¬ 
tack  of  furprize  in  the  night,  or  at  the 
break  of  day,  when  the  epemy  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a-bed. 

CAMLET.  See  Cams  let. 

CAMOLILE.  See  the  aritcle  CitA- 

il^MELUL. 

CAMP,  the  ground  upon  which  an  army 
pitch  their  tents.  It  is  marked  out  by  the 
quarter-matter- general,  who  appoints 
every  regiment  their  ground. 

The  chief  advantages  to  be  obferved  in 
thoofing  a  camp  for  an  army,  are  to  have  j 
it  near  the  water,  in  a  country  ot  forage, 
where  the  foldiers  may  find  wood  for  dril¬ 
ling  their  victuals  ;  that  it  have  a  free  com¬ 
munication  with  garrilons,  and  with  a 
Country  from  whence  it  may  be  lupplted 
with  provifions  ;  and,  if  poilible,  that  it 
be  fituated  on  a  riling  ground  in  a  dry  gra- 
vellv  foil.  Bcfides,  the  advantages  of  the 
ground  ought  to  be  con fidered,  as  marfhes, 
ivood,  riyers,  and  inclofures  ;  and  it  the 
camp  be  near  the  enemy,  with  no  river  or 
marlh  to  coyer  ir,  the  army  ought  to  be 
intrenched.  An  army  always  encamps 
fronting  the  enemy  ;  and  generally  in  two 
iines,  running  parallel  ahput  five  hundred 
yards  diflance,  the  horie  and  dragoons  on 
the  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the  center  ; 
fometimes  a  body  of  two,  three,  or  four 
brigades  is  encamped  behind  the  two  lines, 
and  is  called  the  body  of  referve.  The  at-  1 
tillery  and  bread  waggons  are  generally 
encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  two  lines.  A 
battalion  of  foot  is  allowed  eighty  of  an 
hundred  paces  for  its  camp  ;  and  thirty  or 
forty  for  an  interval  betwixt  one  battalion, 
and  another.  A  fquadfon  of  horfe  is  al¬ 
lowed  thirty  for  its  camp  and  thirty  for  an 
interval, and  more. if  the  ground  will  allow 
it. 

Flying  CAMP,  the  ground  on  which  a 
flying  army  is  encamped. 

'  CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  war,  the 
fpace  of  time  that  an  army  keeps  the  field, 
or  is  encamped.  Concerning  the  healthi- 
hcfs  of  the  different  feafons  of  a  campaign, 
Dr.  Pringlehas  the  following  obfervatipns: 
fhe  fir  It  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  always 
fickfy,  after  which  the  ficknefs  decreafes, 
ihd  th«2  men  enjoy  a  tolerable  Rate  of 
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health  throughout  the  fummer,mjlefsthcy 
get  wetcloaths.  The  moll  fickly  part  ot' 
the  campaign  is  towards  the  end  of  Auguft, 
while  the  davs  are  It  ill  hot,  but  the  nights 
cold  and  damp,  with  togs,  and  dews ; 
then,  if  not  looner,  the  dy fernery,  pre¬ 
vails  ;  and  though  its  violence  is  over  by 
the  beginning  oi  October,  yet  the  remit¬ 
ting  fever  gaining  ground,  continues 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  and 
never  entirely  ceafes,  even  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  till  the  frolls  begin.  He  likewtfe 
obferves,  that  the  lafi  fortnight  of  a  cam-, 
paign,  if  protracted  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  is  attended  with  more  fickuefs 
than  the  two  firft  months  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  it  is  better  to  takh  the  field 
a  fortnight  fooner,  in  order  to.  return  into 
winter- quarters  fo  much  the  earlier.  As 
to  winter  expeditions,  though  fevere  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  tells  us,  they  arc  attended 
j  with  little  ficknefs  if  the  men  have  flrong 
Ihoes,  warm  quarters,  fuel,  and  provifions 
enough. 

CAMPANIFORM,  or  CAMP  AN  tf- 
L  AI'ED,  an  apellation  given  to  flowers 
refembling  a  bell. 

Of  campaniform  flowers,  we  meet  with 
four  varieties.  1.  The  bell-flower,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  2.  The  oblong  or  tubular 
bell-flower.  3.  The  bell-flower  expanded 
to  a  great  width  at  the  mouth,  and  confe- 
qnentlv  refembling  a  baton.  4*  1  he  glo¬ 
bular,  or  roundiih  bell-flower  j  the  mouth, 
of  which  is  narrower  than  its  belly. 

CAMPANULA,  bell-flower,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confilts  of  a  companulated  Angle  petal. 

CAMPEACHY  WOOD,  Camped^  in. 
botany,  the  fame  with  the  haematovyluni 
of  Linnaeus,  otherwife  called  log-wood* 
It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  and  thick  blocks 
or  logs,  and  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree 
which  produces  it.  It  is  very  heavy,  and 
remarkably  hard.  It  is  noteafily  cut,  but 
it  fplits  pretty  readily  in  a  longitudinal  di¬ 
rection.  Campeachy  wood  rout!  be chofea 
in  l^rge  and  thick  pieces,  found,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  It  has  been  long  known 
among  the  dyers  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that  it' has  been  introduced  into  medicine. 
It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  aftmgeat, 
and  is  given  in  form  of  an  mra£,  in  diarr¬ 
hoeas  ,  w  it h  very  great  fucecfs. 

CAMPHOR,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
body  of  a  particular  nature,  being  a  mixed 
fubflance,  dry.  white,  transparent  and 
brittle,  and  of* a  very  penetrating  frnclk  . 

There  are  many  Indian  plants  from 

which  camphors  are  obtainable,  but  only 

two  which  afford  any  large  quantity,  a«d 
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from  which  this  commodity  is  commonly 
prepared,  one  growing  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  and  the  other  in  Japan,  as  particu¬ 
larly  about  Satfuma.  The  camphor  of  the 
Japat>  fpeeies  is  the  only  fort  kept  in  the 
thops,  the  other  being  never  brought  into 
Europe,  This  tree  is  about  the  jfize  of  a 
large  lime.  All  the  parts  of  it  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  camphor,  hut  the  roots  contain 
xnotf  *,  hence  the  roots  are  chiefly  made  ufe 
of  for  the  preparation  of  this  commodity  ; 
though  in  want  of  fuffieient  quantities  of 
thefe,  thewoqd  and  leaves  are  mixed. 

The  rough  camphor,  as  extracted  by 
diftillation,  looks  much  like  the  grCy, 
fmall-crytfolled  Eaftrludian  fal't-petre,  «r 
like  comnpn  bay-falt;  in  this  date,  it  is 
imported  in  canniiters  into  Europe,  parti¬ 
cularly  into  Hulland,  and  there  purifiedor 
refined. 

The  refining  of  camphor  was  fqrmerly 
one  of  the  manufactures  of  Venice,  the 
Venetians  being  then  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  traded  direfUy  tQ  the  Haft-In¬ 
dies  ;  but  that  trade  has  long  ago  palled  in¬ 
to  other  hands  ;  the  Venetians  now  import 
little  or  no  camphor,  and  the  art  of  refin¬ 
ing  it  is  known  only  to  the  Dutch.  -The 
gnglilh  and  French  import  fome  rough 
camphor,  but  fend  it  to  Amfterdam  to  be 
refined,  having  never  been  able  to  fucceed 
in  the  procefs  themfelves.  Pure  carqphor 
is  a  dry,  cofourlefs,  tranfparent  mafs,  in 
appearance  refembling  a  lalt,  la  light  as  to 
fwim  on  water,  moderately  compact,  yet 
eafy  to  break,  though  not  reducible  by  it- 
felf  into  fine  powder,  loft,  and  as  it  were 
iaponaceous  to  the  touch  .  when  rubbed 
betwixt  the  fingers,  of  a  Along  penetrating 
fmell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  talie,  very  ea¬ 
sily  inflammable,  and  fo  volatile  as  to  ex¬ 
hale  totally  in  a  warm  air.  The  pnly  me¬ 
thod  of  prefacing  camphor  is,  to  keep  it 
in  a  cool  place  fecured  from  the  air  :  if 
tied  in  papers  or  bladders,  then  put  into 
kadenor  tin  cannillers,  or  glafs  or  earthen 
velfels,  and  fet  in  a  cool  cellar,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  lofing  a  Angle  grain  in 
many  years.  Camphor,  confidered  as  a 
raediciqe,  is  a  very  warm  diaphoretic  and 
antifeptic :  it  does  not  however  heat  the 
conllitution  lo  much  as  might  he  expedled 
from  its  fiot  pungent  tafte.  Camphor  is 
employed  likewife  in  fire-works,  and  in 
fundry  other  arts, particularly  for  vanylhes. 
Camphorated  varnilhes  excellently  preferve 
both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  refill  worms  and  other  infers. 
Camphor,  in  fobltance,  alfo  laid  among 
clothes,  prefer  Yes  them  fresn  maths. 
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The  principal  prei'arations  of  eAtphaf 
are,  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ah. 
oil  of  camphor.  The  camphorated  fpirit 
is  no  other  than  a  folution  of  camphor  in 
rectified  fpirit. 

There  are  fundry  qils  of  camphor  pre¬ 
pared  by  diflillation.  One  is  made  by  dif- 
tilling  camphor  from  red  bole  or  other 
loamy  earths,  and  repeating  thedifiillaticm 
from  a  frelh  parcel  of  the  earth,  till  the 
whole  of  the  camphor  is  changed  into  an 
oil. 

Another  oil  of  camphor  is  prepared  by 
digelting  one  part  of  camphor  with  four 
parts  of  pil  of  turpentine,  and  then  dillil- 
ling  them.  A  third  oil  of  camphor  is  mad® 
from  camphor  and  Venice  foap,  by  difiil- 
lation  and  cohobatiqn  ;  this  is  called  by 
fome  oleum  camphor#  arthritieupt.  All  the 
three  have  fomey/hat  of  an  empyreuraa- 
tic  odour  ;  and,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are  of  little  or  nq  confequence,  Campho? 
is  one  of  thofe  drugs  which  art  cannot  im¬ 
prove,  either  for  medicinal  or  mechanic 
ufes,  and  which  are  therefore  to  be 
given  in  their  entire  fuhilanee,  or  unchang¬ 
ed  in  their  ccmpofition.  All  the  afiitt- 
ance  that  the  phyfician  can  in  this  cafe  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  chemift,  is,  to  difeover  the 
moll  commodious  means  offittiug  the  fubjt-ifl: 
for  exhibition.  For  reducing  camphor  in¬ 
to  powder,  and  thus  fitting  it  for  fuch  forms 
as  receive  powdery  ingredients,  it  ihould 
be  moi dened  with  a  tew  drops  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  render  it  eafily 
.  pulyerable.  The  bell  way  of  obtaining  ^ 
watery  folution  of  camphor  is  to  grind  it 
with  almonds,  in  the  proportion  ot  about 
four  fcruples  of  aimonds  to  half  a  dram  of 
camphor  :  by  this  mean?  the  whole  of  the 
camphor  will  be  rendered  foluble  in  water 
into  the  form  of-  an  emulfipn,  *By  agitat¬ 
ing  and  grinding  it  with  the  yoil:  of  an 
egg,  or  mucilage,  it  becomes  likewife 
mitcible  with  water  ;  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
is  fufficient  fur  about  two  fcruples  of  cam¬ 
phor.  Neumann's  Chemijlry. 

Camphor  h«as  various  ufes  in  fire- works, 
varnilhes,  and  medicine.  In  the  lall  it 
is  at  preient  in  high  repute,  efpecially  in 
all  inflammatory,  putrid,  peftikmtial,  and 
maniacal  difeafos.  It  is'  alio  given  with 
advantage  at  the  clofe  of;  the  venereal 
diftemper,  mixed  with  the  balfams,  of. 
fine  tumen fines. 

CAMPION,  in  botany,  a  name  fome- 
1  times  given  to  (he  lychnis  1  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Lychnis. 

*  CANADA,  or  the  province  of-Que- 
bec,  an  extenlive  country  in  Nci'ih  Ame- 
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fit's,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
gulph  oh  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John’s  ri- 
4er  ;  cn  the  fouth-weft  by  lands  inhabited 
by  the  Indians  ;  on  th'e  lbuth  by  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  England, 
and  New  York;  and  on  the  north-weft 
by  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians  ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  French,  under  the  name  of  Canada, 
Comprehended  a  rtfuch  larger  territory, 
taking  into  their  claim  great  part  of  thfii 
New  England  provinces,  and  of  thofe 
of  Nova^  Scotia  and  New  York,  and 
extending  it  northward  to  Hudfon’s  bay ; 
to  the  weft  as  far  as  the  pacific  ocean  ;  ( 
and  to  the  Southward  to  the  gulph  of 
Mexico.  The-  climate  is  cold,  and  the 
winters  long  and  very  fevere,  efpecially 
in  the  north  parts  of  the  province.  The 
rivers  are  foon  frozen  up,  and  the  ice  is 
frequently  fix  feet  thick.  Yet  the  foil  is' 
in  general  very  good,  and  in  mrany  parts 
both  pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  mcft 
Icinds  of  Engliih  grain  and  vegetables  in 
abundance,  and  there  are  vaft  forefto  of 
tall  trees,  as  oaks,  pineS,  cedars  of  fe- 
veral  kinds,  wild  vines,  and  animals  pe¬ 
culiar  to  North  America,  particularly  the 
beaver.  The  fummers  of  Canada  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  pleafitnt,  and  we  are  told,'  have 
io  Happy  an  effcdl  upoh  the  foil,  that 
the  farmer  ufually  reaps  his  corn  in 
fixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  fcwing 
the  feed;  The  meadow  ground’s,  which 
are  well  watered,  yield  excellent  grafs, 
ind  breed  vai£  quantities  of  large  and 
fimall  cattle.  It  affords  very  fine  timber, 
and  the  mountains  abound  with  coals. 
It  is  remarkable  fol*  its  rivers,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  for  its  lakes,-  which  are  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  ffze.  Great  ,Bricain  conquered 
this  country  from  France  in  the  lift 
war,  and  Was  fecured  in  the’  pcrffciiion  of 
it  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
the  popilh  inhabitants  are  juftly  allowed  li¬ 
berty  of  confidence  and  a  popilh  biihpp. 
The  principal  towns  of  Canada  are  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Les  Trois  Riveres/and Taduiack. 

CANAL,  Clanalh,  in  hydrography,  a 
fort  of  artificial  river,  made  for  the  con¬ 
venience  cf  water-carriage. 

■Several  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  endea¬ 
voured  to  join  the  Red-Tea  fo  the  Medi¬ 
terranean)  by  a  canal  opened  from  the 
Red- lea  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile, 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  and  the  Turkiih  emperor  Soly- 
jnan  II.  employed  one  hundred  and' fifty 
thoufand  men  upon  thij  bufincls  to  no 
pur *»o£e> 
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There  are  feverai  large  canals  in  France  % 
particularly  that  of  Briere,  begun  vmttef 
Henry  IV.  and  finilhed  under  Lewis  XIII™ 
and  that  of  LanguedoC,  propoled  u inter 
Francis  I.  but  not  finilhed  till  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

CANAL,  in  anatomy,  a  ckte*  or  paf- 
fage  through  which  any  of  the  Juices  llow  : 
as  i.  The  lemi-ci  renter  canals,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  epithets  of  the  largeft,  the 
middle  one,'  and  the  leaft,  in  tire  laby** 
rinth  of  the  ear,  opening  by  five  orifices 
into  the  veltibule.  2.  The  canals  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  3'.  The  canalis  arterioles™ 
4.  The  flafeal  canal.  5.  The  canalis  fie- 
milunaris.  And  6'.  The  canalis  venoius; 
See  Foittus,  Nose,  $ee; 

CANARY-BIRD,  P after  Canarunjit^ 
the  Engliih  name  of  the  whitiih  fringilU, 
with  the  wings  and  tail  green  if  h. 

Canary  birds  arc  natives  of  the  Canary 
Wands,  whence  they  have  their  name ; 
but  the  melody  of  their  voice  is  fo  Tweet, 
that  there  are  but  few  nstiohs  inf  Eu¬ 
rope  which  do  not  keep  them  in  cages, 
where  they  Very  readily  breed. 

CANCER,  the  crab,  in  zoology,  one 
of  the  diviii'ons  of  fquillx,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  thofe  with  ihoi‘t  tails.  See 
Sqjjilla. 

Crabs  are  a  well-known'  Ihell-filh,  of 
which  thefe  are  a  great  many j  fpecies  ; 
as  the  common  large  crab,  the  fpider-crah,’ 
the  Molucca-crab  dr  king-crab,  the  little 
woolly-crab,  the  prickly  long-armed-crab, 
icei 

CANCER,  in  furgery,  a  rormdifli 
unequal  hard  livid  tumour,  generally  leat- 
ed  in'  the  gtendalous  parts  ot  the  body,  and 
at  length  appearing  with  turgid  veins,' 
Ih 00 ting  out  from  it  fo  as  to  reiemble,  as 
it  is  thought,  the  figure  of  the  crab-fifh/ 
or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  like  that  fiih, 
when  once  it  has  got  hold,'  it  is  leasee 
poffible  to  drive  it  away; 

Cancerous,  or  fchirrous  tumours,  often 
appear  lpontaneouHy  without  any  evident 
canfe,  and  ftem  peculiar  to  certain  con- 
ftitutions  ;  others,  they  may  be  accidental,’' 
or  proceed  from  iharp  corrofive  or  other 
coagulating  juices  in  the  body,-  errors  in 
the  non-naturals,  a  ftoppage  of  the  necef- 
fary  evacuations,  contuiions,  ftagnation, 
or  coagulation  of  the  milk  in  the  breaft,’ 
See.  The  immediate  caufe  of  a  cancer 
Teems  to  be  a  too  corfofiVe  volatile  fair,’ 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  arlemcp 
formed  b'y  Che  ftagnatioh  of  humours,  8fc. 
Stolterforth  obferves,  that  it  has  oeen  lie- 
quently  cured  by  mercury  and  falivation. 
Some  take  an  ulcerous  cSncer  to  be  no¬ 
thing 
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tKing  cHe  but  an  infinite  number  of  little 
Vt*rms»  which  deVour  the  fleih  by  degrees. 
The  cancer  i&  allowed  to  be  the  moll  .  ter¬ 
rible  evil  that  belalls  the  body ;  it  is 
uftjally  cured  while  yet  a  linall  tumour 
Ot  the  bignels  of  a  nut,  or  at  moll  a 
finail  egg,  by  extirpation  ;  when  it  l'eizes 
the  brealt,  or  it  burlls  into  an  ulcer,  am¬ 
putation  takes  place;  It  begins  without 
any  pain,  and  appears  at  full  like  a  chi¬ 
cory  pea*  but  grows  apace,  and  becomes 
very  painful.  The  cancer  arilcs  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  lax  atlcl  glandulous  parts,  as 
the  breads  and  emunflories  :  it  is  the 
molt  frequent  in  women,  elpecialky  fuch, 
fays  Stolterforth,  as  are  barren,  or  live 
in  celibacy.  The  reafon  of  its  appearing 
in, the  bread,  mdre  than  other  parts,  is, 
they  being  full  of  glands,  with  lympha¬ 
tics  and  blood  vell'tls  among  them,  the 
imalleif  contuhon,  compreffion ,  or  punc- 
tioh,  extravafates  thole  liquors,  which 
grow  by  degrees  acrimonious  trom  the 
cancers.  Hence  the  mailers  of  the  art  lay, 
that  a  cancer  is  that  in  the  glands,  which 
a  cartes  is  in  the  bones,  and  a  gangrene 
in  the  fieffiy  part. 

The  cancer  is,  however,  found  in  other 
loft  fpungy  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  there  have 
been  feme  found  in  the  gums,  belly,  neck 
of  the  matrix,  ureters,  lips,  nofe,  cheeks, 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  even  the  ihoukjers, . 
as  Stolterforth  proves;  A  cancer  arifiug 
on  the  leg  is  called  a  lupus,  or  on  the 
face  or  nofe,  a  noli  me  tangere.  Cancers 
are  divided,  according  to  the  leveral  llages, 
into  occult  and  open}  or  ulcerated  :  oc¬ 
cult  cancers  are  thole  not  arrived  at  their 
it  ate,  nor  yet  Wit  ;  ulcerated  cancers 
are  known  by  their  rotighnefs  and  fulnefs 
of  holes.,  through  which  oozes  a  filthy 
flunking  glutinous  matter,  frequently 
jeUbwifh  ;  by  their  pungent  pain,  which 
rdtembles  the  pricking  ot  pins  ;  by  their 
blacknefs,  the  fwelling  of  the  lips  of  the 
nicer*  and  the  veins  about  it,  which  are 
blackifh,  tumid,  and  varicofe  ;  fometiines 
the  extremities  of  the  blood-vetlels  are 
gnawed  oft,  and  the  blood  lilues  out  ;  in 
a  cancer  of  the  brealt  the  adjacent  ilelh  is 
fbmetimes  fa  eonfunied,  that  one  may 
lee  into  the  cavity  of  the-  thorax  ;  it  oc- 
calions  a  flow  fever,  a  loathing,  often¬ 
times  falntings,  fometim.es  a  dropfy,  and 
lalUv  death.  Some  cancerous  tumours 
are  moveable,  others  fixed  ;  fome  in¬ 
flamed*  others  paliih,  attended  with  pain, 
beat,  tenfion,  and  puliation.  In  their  be¬ 
ginning  they  are  fometimes  no  bigger 
than  a  pea,  but  often  increafe  gradually 
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to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  egg.  See-  fome- 
t imes  alto  their  growth  is  fiudden,  and  at 
others  llow*  fo  as  to  continue  uppn  the 
increafe  many  years  together.  When 
they  ulcerate,  the  fuppuration  is  generally 
partial,  the  matter  they  diicharge  lean¬ 
ing  of  an  ill-colour,  and  very  foetid. 
All  cancers  are  dangerous,  and  leldoni 
give  way  to  the  ufe  of  evacuating  medi¬ 
cines,  efpeciaily  when  they  lie  deep,  of 
leem  owing  to  a  particular  conilitutiofi 
of  the  patient.  They  alfo  prove  more 
difficult  to  cure,  according  to  their  fizc* 
the  nature  and  office  of  the  part  they 
affedl,  the  age  of  the  patient,  See.  Some 
occult  cancers,  particularly  thole  which 
happen  in  the  breads  of  women,  may  re¬ 
main  hafmlefs  in  the  body  for  leveral 
years,  and  without  ulcerating;  though, 
upon  any  external  injury,  they  may  af¬ 
terwards  increafe,  break,  and  loon  prove 
molt al.  In  this  cafe,  every  thing  that 
fudden ly  riles  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  learned  Dr.  Stork*  of  Vienna*, 
has  puhililhed  two  pieces  on  the  virtues  of 
picuta,  or  hemlock,  in  cure  of  cancers* 
ana  given  many  remarkable  cafes  in 
which  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Experiments  of  the  fame  kind  have  alfo 
been  made  in  England,  fome  of  which 
have  fucceeded,  while  others  have  totally 
failed  of  fuccefs  :  fo  that  the  virtues  of 
hemlock  in  curing  this  terrible  difeafe  are 
not  yet  properly  eitablilhed.  See  Cicuta. 

CANCER,  in  allronomy*  one  of  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  reprelcnted  on 
the  globe  in  the  form  of  a  crab, 

Ptolemy  makes  it  contain  thirteen 
Ears  ;  Tycho  Brahe  fifteen  ;  Bayer  and 
Hevelius  twenty-nine  ;  and  Flamllead 
leventy-one.  It  is  the  fourth  fign,  reck¬ 
oning  from  aries,  and  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  quadrats  of  the  ecliptic. 

Tropic  of  CANCER,  in  allronomy, 
a  lefler  circle  of  the  .  fphere  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  paffing  through  the 
beginning  of  the  fign  cancer. 

CANCEROUS,  belonging  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  the  nature  of  a  cancer.  See 

Can  ceb. 

CANDIDATE,  Qiie  who  afpires  to 
fome  public  office.  .  ' 

CANDLE,  a  fmall  tapfer  of  tallow, 
wax,  or  lperma  ceti  ;  the  wick  of.  which 
is  commonly  of  feveial  threads  of  cotton, 
fpun  and  twilled  together.  A  tallow.- 
candle,  t@  be  good,  mult  be  half  Iheeps* 
and  half  bullocks  tallow  ;  for  hogs  tal¬ 
low  .makes  the  candle  gutter,  and  always 
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gives  an  offenfive  fmell,  with  a  thick 
black  fmoke.  Tjie  wick  ought  to  be 
June,  fufficiently  dry,  and  properly  twilled, 
otherwise  the  candle  will  emit  an  un- 
conifant  vibratory  llame,  which  is  both 
prejudicial  to  the  eyes,  and  infufficient 
ior  the  dillindt  illumination  of  objects. 
There  are  two  forts  of  tailow-candles  ; 
the  one  dipped,  the  other  moulded  ;  the 
former  are  the  common  candles  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  invention  of  the  Sieur  le 
Brege,  at  Paris. 

Sale  or  Au  Elion  by  inch  of  CANDLE,  is 
when  a  fmall  piece  of  candle  being  light¬ 
ed,  the  byllanders  are  allowed  to  bid  for 
the  merchandize  that  is  felling  ;  but  the 
moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity 
is  adjudged  to  the  laft  bidder. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  my- 
fica.  From  the  berries  of  this  tree  a 
green  kind  of  wax  is  drawn  by  boiling, 
whereof  they  make  candles  ;  and  hence 
is  derived  the  caudle-berry-tree. 

CANDLEMAS,  a  fealt  of  the  church 
held  on  the  fecond  day  of  February,  in 
honour  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
-Chriilians,  who  on  that  clay  ufecl  abun¬ 
dance  of  lights  in  their  churches  and  pro- 
cellions,  in  memory,  as  is  fuppofed,  or 
our  Saviour’s  being  on  that  day  declared 
-by  Simon,  u  To  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 

Gentiles.”  In  imitation  of  this  cui- 
tom,  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  this  day, 
•confecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles 
y/liich  they  ufe  in  their  churches  during 
the  whole  year.  At  Rome  the  Pope  per¬ 
forms  that  ceremony  himfelf,  and  dif- 
. tributes  wax-candles,  to  the  cardinals  and 
.others,  who  carry  them  in  proceffion 
through  the  great  hall  of  the  pope  s  pa¬ 
lace.  This  ceremony  was  prohibited  in 
England  bv  an  order  of  council  in  1548* 

CANDLESTICK,  a  well-known  in- 
flrument  to  hold  a  candle. 

CANDY,  or  Sugar  CANDY,  3  pre¬ 
paration  of  fugar,  made  by  melting  and 
crylfaUizing  it  fix  or  feven  times  over,  to 
render  it  hard  and  tranfparent.  It  is  of 
three  kinds,  white,  yellow, _  and  red. 
The  white  comes  from  the  loaf-fugar,  the 
yellow  from  the  calionado,  and  the  red 
from  the  mufeovado.  See  Sugar. 

,  CANDYING,  in  pharmacy,  the  adf 
of  prejferving  fimples  in  fubltance,  by 
.  bulling  them  in  fugar.  The  performance 
of  this  originally  belonged  to  the  npo- 
-ihe.  aries,  but  is  now  become  a  part  of  the 
'ir find's  of  a  coufeftioncr. 
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CANE,  a  walking-ftick ;  and  It  is 
cuflomary  to  adorn  it  with  a  head  of 
gold,  lilver,  agate,  &c.  Some  are  with¬ 
out  knots,  and  very  lmooth  and  even  ; 
others  are  full  of  knots,  about  two  in¬ 
ches  diftant  from  each  other.  1  he  laft 
have  very  little  elafticity,  and  will  not 
bend  fb  well  as  the  others.  Canes  of  Bengal 
are  the  moft  beautiful,  which  the  Europeans 
bring  into  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  fo 
fine,  that  people  work  them  into  veil  els 
or  bowls,  which  being  varniihed  over  in 
the  infide  with  black  or  yellow  lacca, 
will  hold  liquors  as  well  as  glafs  or 
china  ware,  and  the  Indians  ufe  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

CANELLA  ALBA,  wild  cinnamon* 
in  the  materia  medica,  the  inner  bark  of 
a  large  bay-leaved  tree,  growing  in  the 
Low  lands  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  iflands ;  brought  over  in  the  form  o£ 
quills ;  of  which  fome  are  large  and 
thick,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ; 
others  flender  and  thinner,  from  the 
branches  having  generally  pieces  of  a 
wrinkled  brownilh  coat  adhering  to  the 
outfide,  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  fine 
white  membrane,  breaking  over  with  a 
clofe  even  furface,  and  appearing  inter* 
nally  of  an  unequal,  pale,  brownifh  or  yel- 
lowilh  white  colour. 

Canella  alba  has  hitherto  been  rarely 
employed  in  medicine.  1  he  London 
college  has  now  received  it  in  two  offici¬ 
nal  compofitions  f®r  alleviating  the  ill  fla¬ 
vour  of  aloes.  It  is  a  moderately  warm 
aromatic  ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  cloves,  but  iar 
weaker  ;  and  of  a  pungent  tafte,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  confiderable  bitterifhnefs. 

*  CANENS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
wife  of  Pieus,  king  of  the  Lauretans, 
whole  hufband  being  turned  by  Circe  into 
a  wood-peckcr,  lamented  him  till  ihe  dif- 
folved  into  air. 

CANICULA,  or  CANICULUS,  m 
aflronomy.  See  Canis  Minor. 

CANICULAR  DAYS,  commonly 
called  dog-days,  a  certain  number  of  days 
preceding  and  enfuing  the  heliacal  riling 
of  camcuia,  or  the  dog-liar  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  dog-days  begin  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  end  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

CANINE,  what  partakes  of,  or  re¬ 
lates  to  the  nature  of  a  clog. 

CANINE  TEETH,  in  anatomy,  are 
lharp-edged  teeth  in  each  jaw  :  one 
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bn  each  fide,, placed  between  the  incifores 
and  molares. 

CANINE  MUSCLES,  a  pair  of  mu f- 
cles  common  to  both  lips.  They  arile 
from  the  hollow  on  each  fide  under  the 
bs  jugaiis,  in  the  os  rr.axillare,  and  are 
infertvd  into  the  angle  of  the  lips. 

CANIS,  dog,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  a  comprehenlive  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  the  order  of  ferae.  They  are  dillin- 
guiihed  from  the  other  gencre  of  thi3  or¬ 
der,  by  the  number  of  their  teats,  or 
paps,  which  in  the  dog  kind  are  ten, 
four  on  the  brcall,  and  fix  on  the  belly  : 
add  to  this,  that  their  feet  arc  adapted  to 
running  ;  they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore 
ones,  and  four  on  the  hinder. 

CANIS  MAJOR,  in  aflronomy,  a 
conllellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifpherc, 
conlifting  of  twenty-eight  liars,  accord- 
ing  to  Ptolemy  ;  of  thirteen,  according 
to  Tycho  Brahe  ;  and  thirty-two  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue. 

CANIS  MINOR,  CANICULUS,  or 
CANICULA,  in  allronomy,  a  conltel- 
Jation  of  the  northern  hemifphere.  In 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  the  canis  minor  com¬ 
prehends  two  Bars  ;  in  that  of  Tyco 
Brahe,  five  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  cata¬ 
logue,  fifteen. 

CANISTER,  a  large  tin-box,  in  which 
tea  is  brought  from  China.  They  are  of 
feveral  lizes,  holding  from  one  pound  to 
teri  of  that  vegetable. 

CANKER,  a  fpeck  made  by  a  lharp 
lihmour,  which  gnaws  the  ilefh  almoll  like 
a  cauliic  ;  very  common  in  the  mouths  of 
chi  hirer. 

CANKER  in  Trees ,  a  wound  or  blem- 
lih  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  does 
not  heal  up  by  nature,  but  will  increafe 
aful  damage,  if  not  endanger  the  whole 
tree.  Thefe  wounds  are  fometimes  oc- 
calioned  by'  accidents,  as  blows,  or  by 
the  branches  of  one  tree  galling  another 
by  the  motion  they  are  put  into  by  the 
winds  ;  if  this  latter  he  the  cafe,  the 
offending  branch  mull  be  cut  oil,  or 
drawn  another  way,  or  elfe  all  remedies 
are  vain.  'I' he  wound  mult  be  cut  and 
enlarged  every'  way  to  the  quick,  and  all 
the  decayed  wood  mull  be  taken  clean 
out ;  the  whole  internal  furfaee  of  the 
Wound  mull  be  rubbed  cVef  with  tar 
mingled  with  oil  ;  and  after  this  it  mull 
be  filled  up  with  clay  and  horfe-dung 
mixed  together,  or  with  horfe-dung  alone, 
which  many  elleetn  bell  of  all  ;  in  this 
cafe  the  dong  mull  he  bound  over  with 
a  rag  :  hogs-dung  is  by  many  preferred  to 
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iorfe-dung  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  it  1$ 
proper  to  add  to  this  application  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  cool  and  moiil,  by  laying 
era  and  nettles  about  them.  The  adding 
a  coat  of  dUng,  and  pond  or  river  mud, 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  if  they  are  fub- 
.  eel  to  this  from  their  Handing  in  a  dry 
barren  land,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is  a 
very'  good  cure. 

CANNA,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
rouiidilh,  fcabrous,  coronated,  trifuleated 
caplule,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves, 
containing  loine  globofe  feeds. 

CANNABIS,  hemp,  in  botany.  See 
Hemp. 

CANNEQUINS,  white  cotton-linens 
brought  from  the  Ealt-Indies,  a  very  pro¬ 
per  commodity  for  trading  on  the  coait 
Guinea. 

CANNEL  COAL,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  fubftance,  which  has  a  iong  time 
been  confounded,  both  by  authors  and 
druggilfs,  with  jet.  It  is  dug  up  in  many 
parts  of  England  in  great  abundance, 
particularly  in  Lancalhire,  where  it  is 
burnt  as  common  fuel.  It  is  worked  into 
toys  and  utenfils  of  various  kinds,  under 
the  name  of  jet. 

CANNON,  a  military  engine  for 
throwing  balls,  See.  by  the  help  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

The  invention  of  cannon  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  matter  of  which  cannons  are  made 
is  either  iron  or  brals,  or  rather  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brals.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  tin  is  deligned  to  make  the  metal 
more  compaifl  and  denle  ;  fo  that  the 
heavier  the  copper  is,  the  lefs  tin  it  re¬ 
quires.  It  is  ufual  to  add  eight  pounds 
of  firafs  and  ten  pounds  of  tin  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  copper  ;  but  fometimes 
they  ufe  ten  pounds  of  tin,  ten  pounds  of 
lead,  and  five  pounds  of  brafs. 

The  parts  and  proportions  of  cannon 
about  eleven  feet  long  aie  :  the  barrel  or 
cavity  nine  feet  ;  its  fulcrum  or  fuppert 
fourteen  ;  and  its  axis  feven  ;  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bore  at  the  mouth  fix  inches 
t\to  lines  r  the  plug  of  the  ball  two  lines  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  ball  therefore  fix 
inches,  and  its  weight  thirty-three  4 
pounds;  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about 
the  mouth  two  inches,  and  at  the  breech 
fix  5  the  charge  of  powder  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  pound?.  It  will  carry  point- 
blank  fix  hundred  paces,  and  may  be 
loaded  ten  times  in  an  hour,  and  ibme- 
times  fifteen. 
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Cannons  arc*  diftinguilhed,  by  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  'balls  they  carry.  The 
»*ule  for  their  length,  &c.  is,  that  the 
whole  charge  of  powder  be  on  fire  before 
the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  it  be  made  too 
long,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  driven  out 
before  the  ball,  will  give  too  much  re¬ 
finance  to  the  impulle  :  and  that  impulfe 
ceafing,  the  friftion  of  the  ball  againlt  the 
fur  face  of  the  piece  will  leflen  its  velocity. 

The  greateft  range  of  a  cannon  is 
ordinarily  fixed  at  45  deg.  but  Dr.  Halley 
lllews  it  to  be  at  44f . 

Experience  Ihevvs,  that  two  cannons  of 
equal  bore,  but  d liferent  lengths,  the  longer 
requires  a  greater  charge  of  powder  than 
the  ihorter.  The  ordinary  charge  of 
cannon  is  to  have  the  charge  of  its  pow¬ 
der  halt  that  of  its  ball. 

C  AN N  U LA,  in  furgery,  a  tube  made 
of  different  metals,  principally  of  filver 
and  lead,  but  fometimes  of  iron.  They 
are  Introduced  into  hollow  ulcers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  a  difeharge  of  pts  or  any 
other  fubftance  ;  or  into  wounds,  either 
accidental  or  artificial,  of  the  large  ca¬ 
vities,  as  the  thorax  or  abdomen  :  they 
are  ufed  in  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  by  fome,  after  cutting  for  the  done, 
as  a  drain  for  the  urine. 

Other  cannulus  are  ufed  for  Introdu¬ 
cing  cauteries,  either  adtual  or  potential, 
in  hollow  parts,  in  order  to  guard  the 
parts  adjacent  to  that  to  be  cauterized 
from  injury.  They  are  of  various  figures  ; 
fome  being  oval,  feme  round,  and  others 
crooked. 

CANOE,  a  kind  of  boat  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  :  and  fometimes 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  the  bark 
fewed  together.  They  are  generally  rowed 
with  paddles,  which  are  pieces  of  light 
wood,  nearly  refembling  a  corn  (hovel  ; 
and  inftead  of  moving  the  paddle  hori- 
zontially  like  an  oar,  they  row  perpendi¬ 
cularly  :  the  final]  ones  are  very  narrow, 
having  only  room  for  one  pet'fon  in 
breadth,  and  eight  or  ten  leiigthwife. 
They  very  rarely  carry  fail,  unlefs  when 
going  before  the  wind  ;  and  their  fails  are 
made  of  a  fort  of  ruihes  or  filk-grafs  ; 
they  feldom  have  any  rudder,  the  want 
of  which  is  fupplied  by  a  dextrous  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hind-oars.  The  negroes 
in  Guinea,  and  even  many  in  the  Eail 
Indies,  ufe  them.  The  American  Indians, 
wfem  they  are  needbtated  to  land  on 
account  of  a  water-fall,  or  other  occafion, 
carry  their  canoes  on  their  heads  or 
shoulders,  till  they  arrive  a?  feme 
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place  where  they  may  again  be  launched!. 
In  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  is 
the" model  of  a  Greenjand  canoe,  covered 
with  feal-lkins,  and  refembling  a  great 
bladder  ;  fo  that  however  the  waves  da(h 
over  it,  the  perfon  who  manages  it  fits 
fafe* 

CANON,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  one 
whopoffeffes  a  revenue  allotted  for  the  per¬ 
formance  c>f  divine  ler vice  in  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church. 

C.^NON  of  Scripture ,  a  lift  of  the 
infpired  writings  ;  or  fuch  books  of  the 
Bible  as  are  called  canonical,  hecaule 
they  are  in  die  number  of  thofe  books 
which  are  looked  on  as  faeved. 

The  canon  of  Scripture  may  he  con- 
fidered  either  as  JewiJh  orChriftian  with 
rclpeR  to  the  facred  writings  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  fuch  by  the  Jews,  and  thofe 
admitted  by  the  Chriftians, 

As  for  the  Chriftian  church,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  acknowledged  thofe  books 
to  be  canonical,  which  were  cited,  as  of 
divine  authority,  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles.  As  to  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
four  Evangelifts,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles* 
all  the  Epiftles  in  St.  Paul,  except  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  firft  Epiftles  of 
St.  Peter  and  Sr.  John,  have  been  received 
as  canonical  bv  the  unanimous  pohfent  of 
all  the  churches  in  all  times  ;  the  Epiftle 
of  St.  Jalnes,  that  of  St.  Jude,  the  lecond 
Epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and 
third  Epiftles  of  St.  John,  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  the  churches  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  canonical;  but  have  fince 
been  acknowledged  as  genuine,  and  there¬ 
fore  admitted  into  the  canon.  We  mufti 
obferve,  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  was  neither  fettled  by  any  Ivnod,  or 
fingle  authority  :  this  collection  was  formed 
upon  the  unanimous  content  of  all  the 
churches,  who,  by  eohftant  tradition, 
reaching  to  the  apoftolkal  age,  had  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  a  number  of  them  as  were 
written  by  infpired  authors. 

CANON,  in  monailic  orders,  a  book, 
wherein  the  religious  of  every  convent 
have  a  fair  tphnfcript  of  the  rules  of  their 
order,  frequently  read  among  them,  as 
their  local  ftatyi.es . 

C  A  N  O  N,  in  mu  fie,  a  compofition 
of  two  or  more  parts,  in  which  one  leads, 
and  the  other  follows  :  or  it  is  a  line  <jf 
any  length,  (hewing,  by  its  d’vifton,  how 
mufical  intervals  are  difti.nguilhcd  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ratios,  or  proportions,  tlifet 
the  founds  terminating  the  intervals  be  a  if 
'  3  F.  Z  '  bife 
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iene  to  another,  when  confidered  according 
to  their  degree  of  being  acute  or  grave. 

CANON,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  &c. 
a  rule  to  folve  all  things  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  prefent  inquiry  :  thus,  every  lall 
flep  of  an  equation  in  algebra,  is  fuch  a 
canon  ;  and  if  turned  into  words,  is  a  rule 
to  folve  all  quellions  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  propofed. 

CANON-LAW,  a  colleftion  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  laws,  ferving  as  the  rule  and  mea- 
fure  of  church  government.  The  power 
of  makinglaws  was  exercifed  by  the  church 
before  the  Roman  empire  became  Chiftian. 
The  canon-law  that  obtained  throughout 
th£  Weft,  till  the  twelfth  century,  was 
the  collection  of  canons  made  byDionylius 
Exiguus,  in  520,  the  capitularies  of  Char- 
lemange,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
from  Sircius  to  Anaftafus. 

The  authority  veiled  in  the  church  of 
England  of  making  canons,  was  afcertain- 
ed  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  commonly 
called  the  aft  of  the  clergy’s  fubmiffion  ; 
by  which  they  acknowledged  that  the  con¬ 
vocation  had  been  always  atTembled  by  the 
Icing's  writ ;  fo  that  though  the  power  of 
making  canons  refided  in  the  clergy,  met 
in  convocation,  their  force  was  derived 
from  the  authority  of  the  king's  affenting 
to,  and  confirming  them.  The  old  canons 
continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of  James 
3.  when  the  clergy  being  affembled  in  con¬ 
vocation,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  treat 
and  confult  upon  canons,  which  they  did, 
and  prefented  them  to  the  king,  who  gave 
them  the  royal  aftent  :  thefe  were  a  collec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  feveral  preceding  canons  and 
injunftions.  Some  of  thefe  canons  are  now 
obfolete.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  feve¬ 
ral  canons  were  paffed  by  the  clergy  in 
convocation. 

CANONESS,  in  the  Romilh  church,  a 
woman  who  enjoys  a  prebend,  affixed,  by 
the  foundation,  to  maids,  without  their 
being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or 
make  any  vows. 

CANONICAL,  belonging  to,  or  par¬ 
taking  of,  the  nature  of  a  canon.  See 
Canon-Law.  We  alfo  meet  with  cano¬ 
nical  life,  canonical  hours,  See.  ufed  much 
in  the  fame  fenfe. 

CANONIST,  one  (killed  in,  ©r  who 
makes  profemon  of  the  canon-law.  See 
Canon -Law. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the 
Romiih  church,  by  which  perfons  decealcd 
are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  faints. 
It  fucceeds  beatification.  Before  a  beati¬ 
fied  perfon  is  canonized,  the  qualifications 
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of  the  candidate  are  ftriftly  enquired 
into,  in  fome  confiftories  held  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  after  which  one  of  the  confillorial 
advocates,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  make  the  panegyric  of  the  per¬ 
fon  who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  faint,  and 
gives  a  particular  detail  of  his  life  and 
miracles  ;  which  done,  the  holy  father 
decrees  his  canonization,  and  appoints  the 
day.  On  the  day  of  canonization,  the 
pope  officiates  in  white,  and  their  eminences 
Are  dreffed  in  the  fame  colour.  St.  Peter’s 
church  is  hong  with  rich  tapeftry,  upon 
which  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the 
prince  or  ftate  requiring  the  canonization, 
are  embroidered  in  gold  and  lilver.  An 
infinite  number  of  lights  blaze  all  round 
the  church,  which  is  crowded  with  pious 
fouls,  who  wait  with  a  devout  impatience, 
till  the  new  faint  has  made  his  public  entry, 
as  it  were,  into  Paradife,  that  they  may 
offer  up  their  petitions  to  him,  without 
danger  of  being  rejefted.  The  following 
maxim,  with  regard  to  canonization,  i s 
now  obierved,  though  it  has  not  heen  fol¬ 
lowed  above  a  century,  viz.  not  to  ente* 
into  the  enquiries  prior  to  canonization, 
till  fifty  years,  at  leaft,  after  the  death  of 
the  perfon  to  be  canonized. 

CANONRY,  the  benefice  filled  by  a 
canon. 

CANOPY,  a  magnificent  covering, 
railed  above  an  altar,  throne,  chair  of 
ftate,  pulpit,  and  the  like. 

CANTALIVERS,  in  architefture, 
pieces  of  wood  framed  into  the  front  or 
other  fides  of  the  lvoufe,  to  fufpend  the 
mouldings  and  caves  over  it, 

Cantalivers  feem,  in  efteft,  to  be  the 
fame  with  modilions,  except  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  plain,  and  the  latter  carved  :  they 
are  both  a  kind  of  cartouches,  fet  at  equal 
dill  an  ces  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice 
of  a  building. 

CANTATA,  in  mulic,  a  poetical  com- 
pofition,  intermixed  with  recitative,  airs, 
and  different  movements,  chiefly  intended 
for  a  Angle  voice,  with  a  thorough  bats, 
though  fometimts  for  other  inftrnments. 

*  CANTERBURY,  the  capital  city  of 
the  county  of  Kent.  In  the  time. of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  the  capital  city  of 
Kent,  and  the  leat  of  its  kings.  It  was 
greatly  (battered  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danilh  wars,  and  feveral  times  almpft 
entirely  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  yet  it  was 
rebuilt  with  greater  beauty  than  before.  It- 
ha,d  many  privileges  granted  by  feveral 
kings,  and  Henry  V  I.  ordained  its  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve 
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aldermen,  a  Hieriff,  twenty-four  commpn- 
council-men,  a  mace  and  fword  bearer, 
and  four  ferjeants  at  mace  ;  and  it  has 
fourteen  pariih  churches,  bciides  the  ca¬ 
thedral  ;  with  two  markets  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  29th 
©f  Sept,  for  toys.  What  added  to  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  citv  was 
Thomas  Becket's  fhrine,  which  was”  vi fated 
by  devout  perfons  from  all  parts,  not  only 
oi  England,  but  of  Europe.  It  was  made 
an  archiepifcopal  fee  by  pope  Gregory  I. 
who  removed  it  from  London  ;  and  it  has 
fince  received  many  benefactions  from  fe¬ 
deral  of  the  archbilhops,  The  principal 
church  in  Canterbury  is  the  cathedral, 
which  is  very  magnificent.  In  the  times 
of  popery  it  had  tlurty-feven  altars,  which 
are  now  reduced  to  one  communion  table. 
The  font  is  a  curious  .piece  of  workman- 
Ihip,  and  was  built  by  Dr.  Warner,  bilhop 
of  Rochefter.  The  Martyrdom,  a  place 
fo  called,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Hairs  that  go 
pp  out  of  the  nave  into  the  choir.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  murder  of  Thomas  Beck- 
et.  Here  are  leveral  monuments  and  bu¬ 
rial  inlcriptions  of  kings,  queens,  and 
great  perfons.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a 
church  for  foreign  Proteftants,  which  is 
now  ufed  by  the  Frenoh  refugees.  This 
cathedral  has  been  feveral  times  burnt, 
lince  it  was  firft  confecrated,  and  the  lall 
time  was  in  IJ74,  after  which  it  was  not 
quite  finiljied  till  The  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  .ihrine  of  Thomas  Bucket  was  very 
rich  in  gold  and  precious  Hones,  which 
Henry  VIII.  feized  for  his  own  ule,  at  the 
dilfolution  of  .the  monalleries. 

This  city  is  not  very  large,  for  it  and 
the  fuburbs  are  but  a  mile  long,  and  it  is 
about  three  in  circumference.  The  houfes 
are  not.  very  extraordinary,  and  moll  of 
thd  ftreets  are  narrow.  1  he  retklencc  of 
the  arch  bilhop  is  not  here,  but  at  Lambeth, 
near  London,  apd  at  Croydon,  in  Surry. 
The  citv  is  feated  in  a  good  air,  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  plealant  country.  It  is  Icated  on  the 
river  Stower,  in  which  there  are  good 
trout.  With  regard  to  the  antiquities  of 
Canterbury,  there  are  many  remains  of 
Roman  buildings,  which  fhew  that  it  was 
a  con  ihlerab'e- place  in  the  time  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans.  Canterbury  is  27  miles 
from  Rochefter,  and  57  from  London. 

CANTERBURY-BELL,  in  botany, 

the  name  by  which  fortie  call  the  campa¬ 
nula,  or  bell-flower, 

CANTHARIDES,  in  the  materia  me* 
d:ra,  a  beautiful  kind  of  winged  in-fedt,  of 
£  bright,  Ill'll ing,  grecnilh  golden  colour,. 
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with  fome  admixture  of  bluifh.  The? 
were  iormerly  brought- from  Spain  ;  and 
are  therefore  Hill  commonly  called  Spanish 
flies.  They  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
that  kingdom.  France,  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries,  produce  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  principally  in  the  tyring,  and 
on  poplar  and  aih-trees,  that  they  are  met 
with. 

Cantharides,  when  frelh,  applied  to  the 
Hun,  raife  a  blifter  on  the  part.  The 
ufual  bliflering  plafters  are  compofed  of 
powdered  cantharides  and  fome  common 
plalter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  can- 
thandes,  to  two,  lix,  eight,  or  more  of  the 
plafler,  according  as  the  compofiuoa  is 
required  to  be  more  oriels  aftive. 

Taken  internally,  in  the  dofe  even  of  a 
few  grains,  they  generally  occaflon  violent 
irritation  and  inflamniations.  They  aft 
in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  kidneys, 
and  die  urinary  and  feminalveflels  :  when 
applied  only  externally  as  a  blifter  to  re¬ 
mote  parts,  they  often  afteft  the  bladder, 
and  bring  on  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  mak¬ 
ing  water.  They  are  neverthelefs  given 
inwardly  in  Final  1  dofes,  both  with  fafety 
and  advantage,  in  fome  refra&ory  diiorders, 
which  baffle  the  force  of  medicines  of  leis 
aclivuy.  Dr.  Graencveld,  who  was  im- 
pfifoned  in  England  for  having  ventured  to 
exhibit  them,  publiihed  a  treadle  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  practice  and  of  the  utility  of 
the  medicine.  He  employs  camphor  for 
correcting  thevirulence  of  the  cantharides; 
but  the  belt  remedies  againft  the  ill  effects 
of  this,  as  of  other  flimulating  drugs,  axe 
m :  I k  and  exprelfed  oils. 

CANTICLES,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  The  Talmudifts  afcribe 
it  to  Hezekiah,  but  the  learned  are  agreed 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  it ;  and 
Ids  name  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  title  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
verlion.  It  is  a  kind  of  epithalamium,  in 
the  form  of  an  idylliumor  bucolic,  in  which 
are  introduced,  as  fpeakers,  a  bridegroom, 
a  bride,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  companions  of  the  bride.  Some  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  Solomon’s  defign  in 
this  piece,  was  to  deferibe  his  amour  with 
Abflhag  the  Shunamite, or  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pharaoh  :  on  the  contrary,  others 
take  it  to  be  wholly  allegorical,  and  ua- 
derfland  it  of  the  fpivitual  love  of  God  to¬ 
wards  his  church. 

CANTO,  in  mulic,  the  treble,  or  at 
leafl  the  higher  part  of  apiece. 

CANTONED,  in  arc  hi  tenure,  is 
when  the  comet  or  a  building  is  adorned 
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/  %ith  a  pllafler,  an  angular  column,  ruftic 
quoins,  or  any  thing  that  projects  beyond^ 
the  wall.  I 

CANTONED,  or  CANTONIZED, 
Cantmci,  in  heraldry,  the  pofnion  of  fuch 
things  as  arc  borne  with  a  ciofs,  Se c.  be¬ 
tween.  He  bears  gulis,  a  ciols  argent 
cantoned  with  four  fcallop-lhells. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art, 
the  allotting  diftind  and  feparate  quarters 
to  each  regiment  of  an  army  ;  the  town 
where  they  are  quartered,  being  divided, 
into  fo  many  cantons,  as  there  are  regi¬ 
ments. 

C ANT-TIME ERS,  in  (hip-building, 
thofe  timbers,  or  ribs  of  the  Imp  which 
are  fitnated  afore  and  abaft,  or  at  the  two 
ends  where  the  ihip  grows  narrower  below. 

CANVAS,  a  very  clear  unbleached  j 
cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  wove  in  little 
fquares.  It  is  ufed  for  working  taped  ry 
with  the  needle,  by  palling  the  threads  of 
gold,  filver,  filk,  or  wool,  through  the 
intervals  or  fquares. 

CANVAS,  is  alfo  a  coarfe  cloth  of 
temp,  unbleached,  fomewhat  clear,  which 
ferves  to  cover  womens  flays,  alfo  to  flit- 
fba  mens  cloaths,  and  to  make  tome  other 
of  their  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

CANVAS  is  alfo  a  very  coarfe  cloth  I 
made  of  hemp,  unbleached,  ferving  to 
make  towels,  and  anfwering  other  domef- 
tic  purpofes.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  make  fails 
for  {hipping.  Sec. 

*  CANUTE,  the  firft  Danifh  king 
of  England,  invaded  this  country  in  1015, 
waschoien  king  by  the  clergy  at  South¬ 
ampton  in  ici6,  began  to  reign  about 

1017  ;  made  an  alliance  witn  Normandy, 
aiid  married  Emma,  Ethclred  s  widow 

1018  ;  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  at¬ 
tacked  Norway,  and  took  poflfefiion  of  the 
crown  10285  died  at  Shaftfbury  1036, 
was  buried  at  Winchefter,  and  fucceeded 
by  his  fecond  fon  Harold. 

J  CAP,  a  part  of  drels  made  to  cover  the 
head. 

CAP  of  Maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia, 
or  'ornaments  of  ftate  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  England,  before  whom  it  was 
carried  at  the  coronation,  and  other  great 
folemnities.  Caps  of  maintenance  are  alfo 
carried  before  the  mayors  of  the  feveral 
cities  in  England. 

CAP  of  a  Gun,  a  piece  of  lead  which 
is  put  over  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun,  to 
keep  the  priming  from  being  walled  or 
fpoiled. 

.  CAPACITY,  an  aptitude,  or  difpofi- 
tlon  to  retain  or  hold  any  thing. 
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CAPACITY,  in  geometry,  the  folid 
contents  of  any  body  ;  alfo  our  hollow 
meafures  for  wine,  beer,  corn,  lalt,  &c« 
are  called  meafures  of  capacity. 

CAPACITY,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a 
man,  or  body  politic,  to  give  or  take  lands* 
or  other  things,  or  fue  actions. 

CAPARISON,  or  HORSE-CLOTH, 
a  fort  of  cover  for  a  horfe.  For  led  horfes, 
it  is  generally  mjde  of  linen  cloth,  bor¬ 
dered  round  with  woollen,  and  enriched 
with  the  arms  of  the  maflerupon  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  covers  the  croupe,  and  with 
two  cyphers  on  the  twe Tides.  The  capa- 
rafons  for  the  army,  are  lbmettmes  a  great 
bear’s  fkin  ;  and  thofe  for  ltables,  are  bf 
fincrle  buckram  in  fummer,  and  of  cloth 
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in  the  winter. 

CAPE,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  con¬ 
cerning  plea  of  lands  or  tenements,  and  is 
divided  into  cape  magnum  and  cape  parmum, 
both  of  which  affect  things  immoveable"; 
and  betides  thefe,  there  is  a  cape  ad  valen- 
piam. 

CAPE  Magnum ,  or  the  grand  cape, 
lies  before  appearance,  to  fummon  a  tenant 
to  anfwur  the  default,  and  alfo  aver  to  the 
demandant, 

‘ The  CAPE  Tarvum,  is  after  appear¬ 
ance  and  view  granted,  and  it  luminoneth 
the  tenant  to  anfwer  the  default  only. 

CAPE  ad  vaknciam  is  a  fpecies  of  cape 

magnum ,  where  once  being  impleaded,  and 

on  a  fummons  to  warrant  lands’,  a  voucher 
does  not  come  at  the  day ;  whereupon, 
if  the  demandant  recovers  of  the  tenant, 
he  ihall  have  this  writ  again#:  the  vouchee, 
and  recover  lo  much  in  value  of  his  lands, 
in  cafe  he  hath  fo  much ;  and  if  not, 
there  fhall  be  an  execution  of  fuch  lands 
and  tenements  as  fhall  after  defeend  to  him 
in  fee  ;  or  if  he  purchafes  afterwards, 
there  may  be  a  refummons.  Sec.  again# 
him. 

CAPELET,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  when 
the  tip  of  the  hock  is  moveable,  and  more 
fwelled  thali  ordinary. 

CAPELLA,  in  aflronomy,  a  bright  fixed 
ftar  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  the  conftellation 
auriga.  It  is,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue, 
the  fourteenth  in  order  of  that  conflella- 
tion  :  and  its  longitude  is  17^  27  31 
Gemini,  its  latitude  zz9  5i'47"  N, 

CAPER  Capparis,  in  botany  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  buds  of  which  make  a  confi- 
derable  article  in  commerce ;  they  are 
imported  from  Italy  and  France  in  pickle, 
and  ufed  in  fauces,  See. 

The  caper-bark  of  the  {hops  is  not  the 
bark  of  the  branches,  but  that  of  the  root* 
of,  the  lhrub  which  produces  it. 
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It  is  an  aperient  and  attenuate,  and  is 
recommended  in  nephritic  cales,  and  in 
drdpfics,  jaundices,  and  many  other  chro¬ 
nic  difeafes  :  but  the  preient  practice  does 
not  pay  any  regard  to  it. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks 
raife  on  the  Chrittians,  who  carry  or  lend 
merchandizes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem, 
and  other  places  in  Syria. 

CAP  I- AG  A  or  CAPOU-AGASSI,  a 
Turkilh  officer,  who  is,  as  it  were,  grand- 
mafter  of  the  feraglio. 

He  is  the  firff  in  dignity  of  all  the  white 
eunuchs,  and  is  always  near  the  grand 
feign  tor’s  perlon,  he  introduces  ambalfa- 
dors  to  audience  ;  and  all  great  affairs 
pals  through  his  hands  before  they  come 
to  that  of  the  prince. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  Ibrts, 
one  before  judgment  in  an  aCtion,  and  the 
other  after ;  that  before  judgment  is 
called  capias  ad  rejpondcndumy  where  an 
•riginal  is  lued  our,  to  take  the  defendant, 
and  make  him  anfwer  the  plaintiff;  and 
that  after  judgment  is  the  capias  ad  jatis- 
faciendum .  &c. 

CAPIAS  AD  SATISFACIENDUM 
is  a  writ  of  execution  that  iffues  on  a  judg¬ 
ment  obtained,  and  lies  where  any  perlon 
recovers  in  a  perfona!  action,  as  for  debt, 
damages.  See.  in  which  cafes  this  writ 
iffues  to  the  fherift,  commanding  him  to 
take  the  both*  of  him  againff  whom  the 
debt  is  recovered,  who  is  to  be  kept  in 
•prifon  till  he  make  fatisfaetion. 

CAPIAS  PRO  FINE  is  a  writ  lying 
where  a  perlon  is  fined  to  the  king,  for 
fome  oltence  committed  agamll  a  llatute, 
and  he  does  not  difcharge  the  fine  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  ;  therefore  his  body 
ihall  be  taken  by  this  writ,  and  committed 
to  gaol  till  the  fine  is  paid. 

CAPIAS  UTLEGATUM,  a  writ 
which  lies  again!!  any  one  outlawed,  upon 
any  a&ioa  perfona!  or  criminal,  by  which 
the  lheriff  is  ordered  to  apprehend  the 
party  outlawed,  for  not  appearing  on  the 
exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  eullody 
till  the  day  of  return,  when  he  is  to  pre- 
fent  him  to  the  court,  to  be  there  farther 
ordered  for  his  contempt. 

CAPIAS  IN  WITHERNAM,  a  writ 
that  lies  for  cattle  in  Withernam  ;  that  is, 
where  a  diftrefs  taken  is  driven  out  of 
the  county  ;  fo  that  the  lheriff  cannot  make 
•a  deliverance  upon  a  replevin  :  then  this 
writ  iffues,  commanding  the  lheriff  to  take 
as  manv  beaffs  of  the  diftraincr. 

CAITEL AMENTS  of  the  Nerves,  in 
anatomy,  the  fine  fibres,  or  filaments, 
Whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 
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CAPILL AMENTS,  in  botany,  thofcj 
fmall  threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  flower,  and  are  adorned  with 
little  knobs  at  the  top  :  thofe  knobs  are 
called  the  apices,  orantberx,  of  a  flower; 
and  the  capilaments  are  called  the  ffaminx. 
See  Stamina. 

CAPILLARY,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  on  account  of  their  extreme  fine- 
nels,  or  relembling  hair. 

CAPILLARY  FRACTURE,  a  fmail 
fra  (ft  u  re  of  thelkull.  See  Fracture. 

CAPILLARY  PLANTS,  iuch  plants 
as  have  no  main  Hem,  hut  their  leaves 
arile  from  the  root  upon  pedicles,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  feeds  on  the  back,  of  their 
leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden-hair,  See. 

CAPILLARY  i  UBES,  in  philofophyj 
fmall  pipes  ot  glafs,  whole  canals  are 
extremely  narrow,  their  diameter  being 
only  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  a 
line. 

The  afeent  of  water,  &c.  in  capillary 
tubes,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  long 
embarraffecl  the  philolbphers  :  for  let  one 
end  of  a  glafs  tube  open  at  both  extremi¬ 
ties,  be  immerged  in  water,  the  liquor 
within  the  tube  will  rife  to  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  external  furface :  or  if 
two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the 
lame  fluid,  one  a  capillary  tube,  and  the 
other  of  a  larger  bore,  the  fluid  will  afeend 
higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ; 
and  this  will  be  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
it  will  be  neceffary  firffto  premife,  that  the 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  glafs  and 
water  is  greater  than  the  attraction  between 
■the  particles  of  water  themlelves  :  for  if  3 
glafs  tube  be  placed  in  a  polition  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  drop  of  water  be 
applied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  tube,  it 
will  adhere  to  it ;  nor  will  it  fall  from  the 
glafs  till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  fo  far 
increaled,  as  to  overcome  the  attraction, 
of  the  glafs.  Hence  it  is  eafv  fo  conceive 
how  fenfibly  fuch  a  power  mutt  aCt  on  the 
turlace  of  a  fluid,  not  vifcid  as  water, 
contained  within  the  fmall  cavity  or  bore 
of  a  giafs-tube  ;  as  aifo  that  it  will  be  pro¬ 
portionally  ttremger  as  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  fmaller  ;  for  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  in  the 
inverle  proportion  of  the  diameter,  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  fuch  particles  only 
as  are  in  eontaCt  with  the  fluid,  and  thole 
immediately  above  the  furface  can  ef¬ 
fect  it. 

CAPILLARY"  Veffels,  in  anatomy,  the 
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ffculteft  or  extreme  parts  of  the  veins  aflnd 
arteries . 

CAPILLITXUM  Veneris ,  in  philofo- 
j>frv?  the  fine  threads  often  feen  floating 
in  the  air  during  the  autumn.  See  Air- 
Threads. 

CAPISTRUM,  in  forgery,  the  name 
of  a  bandage  ufed  in.  cal*  of  fractures  of 
the  jaw. 

CAPITAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies 
the  head,  chief,  or  principal  of  a  thing. 

CAPITAL,  in  geography,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  a  kingdom,  province,  or  Itate. 
See  Metropolis. 

CAPITAL,  among  merchants,  the 
fnm  of  money  which  individuals  advance 
to  make  up  the  common  flock  of  a  part- 
nerflrip  when  it  is  firft  formed.  It  is  alfo 
tifed  to  fignify  the  flock,  with  which  a 
merchant  firft  begins  trade.  It  like- 
wife  denotes  the  fund  or  ftock  of  a  trading- 
company  or  corporation. 

CAPITAL  Crime,  a  crime  which  fub- 
je&s  the  criminal  to  a  capital  puniihment 
or  lofs  of  life. 

CAPITAL,  in  architecture,  the  up- 
permoft  part  of  a  column  or  pilafter,  ferv- 
ing  as  the  It'  ad  or  crowning,  placed  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  Jhaft,  and  under  the 
the  entablature. 

The  captital  is  the  principal  and  effen- 
tial  part  of  an  order  of  a  column  or  pilafter, 
and  is  of  a  different  form  in  different  or¬ 
ders,  becoming  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raeteriftic  between  them.  Vitruvius  tells  us 
that  Callimachus,  an  ingenious  ftatuary 
«f  Athens,  invented  the  firft  regular  capital 
from  the  following  accident.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  old  woman  happening  to  place  a  bal¬ 
ket  covered  with  a  fquare  tile  over  the 
root  of  an  acanthus,  which  grew  on  the 
grave  of  a  young  Corinthian  lady,  the 
plant  fhooting  up  the  following  lpring,  en- 
compaffed  the  balket  all  round,  till  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  tile  it  curled  back  in  a  kind 
of  fcrolls.  The  above  fculptor  palling 
b>b  and  obferving  it,  executed  a  capital 
on  this  plan,  reprefen  ting  the  tile  by  the 
abacus,  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus  hv  the 
fcrolls,  and  the  balket  by  the  body  of  the 
capital. 

The  Tufcan  CAPITAL  is  the  moft 
fimple  and  unadorned  of  all  the  reft  ;  its 
members  or  parts  are  four  only,  viz.  an 
abacus  a  :  (plate  XV.  fig.  i.)  an  ovolo  or 
quarter  round  b  5  a  collarino  or  neck  c  ; 
and  an  aftragal  d  ;  the  latter  indeed  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  the  fuft  or  ihaft. 

The  character  which  diftmguifhes  this 
capital  from  the  Doric,  &c.  is  that  the 
abacus  is  fquare  arid  quite  plain,  having 
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no  ogee  or  other  moulding ;  and  that  there 
are  no  annulets  uhder  the  ovolo.  Authors 
indeed  vary  a  little  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Tufcan  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  bale,  viz.  one  module, 
or  femidiameter.  Its  proje&ure  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  column,  viz* 
five  eighths  of  the  module. 

The Doric  CAPITAL  has  three  annulets, 
or  little  fquare  members,  underneath  the 
ovolo,  inftead  of  the  aftragal  in  the  1  uf* 
can,  befides  the  abacus,,  an  ovolo  and  a 
seek,  all  which  it  has  in  common  with, 
the  former ;  and  a  talon,  cyma,  or  ogee, 
with  a  fillet  over  %he  abacus.  See  plate 
XV.  fig.  z. 

Vitruvius  makes  the  height  of  thie  ca- 
pital  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  co« 
lumn  below  ;  and  this  height  being  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  goes  to  the 
neck,  the  fecond  to  the  boultin,  and  the  third 
to  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  capital. 

‘ The  Ionic  CAPITAL  is  compofed  of 
three  parts  ;  an  abacus,  confifting  of  an 
ogee;  under  this  a  rind,  which  produces 
the  volutes  or  fcrolls,  the  moft  eflential 
parts  of  this  capital  ;  and  at  the  bottom  an 
ovolo  or  quarter  round.  The  aftragal  un¬ 
der  the  ovolo  belongs  to  the  ihaft :  the 
middle  part  is  called  the  rind  or  bark, 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  laid  on  a  vale,  whofe  brim  is  repre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  ovolo,  and  feeming  to  have 
been  ihrunk  up  in  drying,  and  to  have 
been  twilled  into  the  volutes.  The  ovolo 
is  adorned  with  eggs,  as  they  are  fome* 
times  called  from  their  oval  form.  Sec 
plate  XV.  fig.  3. 

The  height  of  this  capital,  according 
to  M.  Pursuit,  is  eighteen  minutes,  and 
its  projediure  one  module  ieven  tenths. 

The' Corinthian  CAPITAL  is  the  richeft 
of  all  th*  orders,  and  imputed  to  Calli¬ 
machus,  au  Athenian  ftatuary,  aS  we  have 
already  obferved.  It  is  adorned  with  eight 
volutes  a,  (plate  XV.  fig.  5-)  a  double  row 
of  leaves  b,  and  eight  fcrolls  c,  lituated 
round  a  body  called  by  fome  campana  or 
bell,  and  bv  others  tambour  or  drum. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  two  mo¬ 
dules  and  one  third,  and  its  projecture  one 
module  and  one  third. 

The  Compofite  CAPITAL  is  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans,  and  is  compofed  <*f 
the  double  row  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthi¬ 
an,  and  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic.  See 
plate  XV; fig.  6. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  two  mo¬ 
dules  and  one  third,  and  the  proje&ure 
one  module  and  two  thirds. 

Mi 
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/  flttic  C APIT AL,  that  which  has  leaves 
Of  partition  in  the  gorge* 

Angular  CAPITAL,  that  which  flip- 
ports  the  return  of  an  entablature,  at  the 
corner  of  the  proje&ure  of  a  frontifpiece. 

CAPITAL  of  a  Ballujlcr ,  that  part 
which  crowns  a  ballufter,  refembling 
fam  -times  the  capital  of  fome  order,  ge¬ 
nerally  the  Ionic. 

CAPITAL  of  a  Trigliph,  the  plat-band 
over  the  trigliph,  called  by  Vitruvius 
taenia.  It  is  fometimes  a  trigliph,  and 
performs  the  office  of  a  capital  to  the  Do¬ 
ric  pillafter. 

CAPITAL  of  a  Nub,  a  kind  of  fmall 
canopy  made  over  a  lhaliow  nich,  to 
cover  a  fiatue. 

CAPITAL  of  a  Lantern ,  a  covering, 
fometimes  of  one  form,  and  fometimes  of 
another,  which  finifhes  the  lantern  of  a 
dome. 

CAPITAL  of  a  Bajlion,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  baftion  to  the  angle 
of  the  polygon  ;  or  front  the  point  of  the 
haftion  to  the  middle  of  the  gorge. 

CAPITALS,  among  printers,  large  or 
initial  letters,  with  which  all  periods, 
verfes,  &c.  commence. 

CAPITATION,  a  tax  raifed  on  each 
perfon  in  consideration  of  his  labour,  in- 
duftry,  office,  rank,  &c. 

CAPITOL,  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated 
caftlc  eredled  on  the  fummit  of  the  Mons 
Capitolinus  at  Rome,  and  contained  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the 
fenate  formerly  affembled.  The  nave  of 
this  ftruiflure  was  facred  to  Jupiter,  one 
of  the  wings  to  Juno,  and  the  other  to 
Minerva.  In  this  beautiful  edifice,  which 
Was  richly  ornamented,  were  contained 
the  molt  facred  depolics  of  religion,  fuch 
as  theancylia,  the  books  of  the  Svbils,  See. 

CAPITULATION,  in  military  af¬ 
fairs,  a  treaty  between  the  garrifon  or 
inhabitants  of  a  place  befieged,  and  the 
beliegers,  for  delivering  up  the  place  on 
Certain  conditions. 

CAPITULATION,  in  the  German 
polity,  a  contract  made  by  the  emperor 
with  the  electors,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rinces  and  Hates  of  the  empire,  before 
e  be  declared  emperor,  and  which  he 
ratifies  before  he  is  raifed  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  1  • 

CAPITULUM,  among  botanifts,  the 
fame  with  umbel.  See  Umbel. 

C API VI,  or  COPAIBA.  See  Bal¬ 
sam  of  Copaiba.  s 

CAPON,  a  cock  chidken,  gelded  as 
*f°on  as  left  by  the  hen,  or  at  iealt  as  foon 
p  he  begins  to  cfo\y. 
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CAPON1ERE,  or  ■  CAPOUNIERfi, 
in  fortification,  a  work  funk  four  or  five? 
feet  deep,  on  the  glacis  of  a  place  ;  the 
earth  that  is  thrown  out  of  it  ferves  to 
form  a  parapet  of  two  or  three  feet  high, 
fqrnilhed  with  loop-holes,  or  fmall  em- 
braffures  5  it  is  covered  oVer  head  with 
llrong  planks,  on  which  are  laid  clays, 
or  hurdles,  to  fupport  the  earth  with 
which  the  whole  is  covered.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who 
fire  through  the  loop-holes  upon  the  be- 
liegers.  Caponieres  are  fometimes  made 
in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  moat. 

CAPRA-SALT ANS,  in  meteorology’, 
a  fiery  meteor  or  exhalation,  fometimes 
feen  in  the  atmolphere.  It  forms  an  in- 
fledfed  line,  relcmbling  in  lome  mealure 
the  caperings  of  a  goat  ;  whence  it  has 
its  name. 

CAPRARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

CAPREA,  or  CAPREOLUS,  the  roe¬ 
deer,  in  natural  hiilory,  an  animal  of 
the  deef-kind,  with  rounded,  eredt,  and 
ramofe  horns* 

CAPRICORN,  in  ailronomy,  one  of 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  reprefented 
on  globes  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  in 
altronomical  books  with  the  following 
character,  yp.  See  Globe. 

It  is  the  tenth  fign  in  order,  and  con- 
fifts  of  nineteen  liars  in  the  catalogues  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho  Brahe  ;  of  twenty-; 
nine  in  that  of  Hevelius  ;  and  of  fifty- 
one  in  that  of  Mr.  Flamftead. 

Tropic  of  CAPRICORN,  a  lefTer  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  and  23^  29  '  difiant  from  it  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  -pole. 

CAPRIOLES,  in  the  manege,  the 
leaps  made  by  a  horfe  in  the  fame  place, 
without  advancing,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  when  he  is  at, the  height  of  the  leap, 
he  jerks  out  his  hinder  legs. 

CAPSICUM,  guinea-pepper,  in  the 
materia  medica,  long,  roundilh,  taper, 
bright  red  pods,  divided  into  two  o„r 
three  cells  full  of  fmall  whitilh  feeds  ; 
the  fruit  of  an  annual  plant,  which  is  a. 
native  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  raifed  in 
fome  of  our  gardens.  Caplicum  is  fome¬ 
times  given,  in  very  fmall  quantities,  as 
one  of  the  higheft  fthnulants,  in  cold 
lluggilh  phlegmatic  conllitutions,  i,n  foine 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  ink-u- 
fibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  fur  promoting 
the  efficacy  of  aloetic  medicines  and  the 
deobftruent  gums  in  uterine  diforders.: 
but  its  principal  ufe  is  at  the  table.  A 
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fpecles  of  it,  called,  in  the  Well-Indies, 
bil'd-pepper,  is  the  balls  of  the  powder 
blought  from  thence  under  the  name  of 
Gayan  pej>j>er.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
thar  this  fru'it,  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  aromatic  flimulants,  is  ufed  freely  by 
the  natives  of  the  warmer  climates  ;  pol- 
iibly  thefe  pungent  antifeptic  kinds  of  lub- 
llances  may  be  m’o  re  falubrious  there  than 
with  us,  as  they  feem  qualified  to  refill  or 
correct  the  putredinous  colliquation  of  the 
Humours  which  immoderate  heat  produces. 

CAPSQJJARES,  in  gunnery,  llrong 
plates  of  iron  which  come  over  the  trun¬ 
nions  of  a  gun,  and  keep  it  in  the  car¬ 
riage. 

CAPSTAN,  or  CAPSTERN,  in  na- 
Val  affairs,  a  llrong  mafly  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  let  down  through  the  decks  of  a  flup, 
and  retting  its  foot,  or  axis,  which  is 
Ihod  with  iron,  in  an  iron  focket,  called 
a  faucer,  which  ic  fixed  on  a  wooden 
block  or  llandard,  called  the  ftep,  retting 
on  the  beams.  There  are  ufually  two 
capfterns  :  they  are  ufed  to  heave  the 
anchors  up  to  the  fbip  ;  to  draw  up  or  let 
down  the  top-malls  or  any  other  weighty 
body  ;  or  to  heave  'any  great  ftrain  in.  a 
level  direction,  as  drawing  the  Ihi'p  for¬ 
ward  or  backward,  See. 

CAPSULATE,  or  CAPSULATED 
PLANTS,  thofe  furnilhed  with  caplules 
for  the  reception  of  their  feed. 

CAPSULE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  im¬ 
plies  a  fmall  receptacle  or  cotter,  in  the 
form  of  a  bag. 

CAPSULE,  among  botanitts,  a  kind 
of  pericarpium  or  feed  veflel,  compofed  of 
feveral  elallic  valves,  which  ufually  burfts 
open  at  the  points  when  the  leed  are  ripe, 
it  'differs  from  a  pod  in  being  lhort and 
■round!  11b. 

.  CAPSULA  COMMUNIS,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  tunic  continuous  with  the  perito- 
liaium,  and  includes  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  and  bilitary  duffs,  both  as 
they  approach  the  liver  and  within  it. 

CAPSULfE-SEMINALES,  the  fame 
with  veficulse  feminales.  Sec  V e  s  1  c  u  l  r, 
£cc. 

CAPTAIN,  a  military  officer,  where¬ 
of  there  are  various  kinds. 

CAPTAIN  of  a  Lroop  or  Company,  an 
officer,  who  cemmands  a  troop  of  horie 
or  company  of  foot,  under  a  colonel.  In 
the  fame  fenle,  we  fay,  captain  of  dra¬ 
goons,  of  grenadiers,  of  marines,  of  in¬ 
valids,  &c.  In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards, 
-the  captains  have  the  rank  of  colonels* 
CAPTAIN  Getxrgl)  lie  who  commands 
in  chief- 
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CAPTAIN  Lieutenant ,  he  who  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  pay  of 
lieutenant,  commands  a  troop  or  company 
in  the  name  and  place  of  fome  other  per- 
fon  who  is  difpenfed  with,  on  account  of 
his  quality,  from  performing  the  functi¬ 
ons  of  his  poll.  Thus  the  colonel,  being^ 
ufually  captain  of  the  firll  company  of 
his  regiment  ;  that  company  is  command¬ 
ed  by  his  deputy,  under  the  title  of  cap¬ 
tain-lieutenant. 

CAPTAIN  BASHAW,  or  CAPON- 
DAN  BASHAW,  in  the  polity  of  the 
Turks,  lignilies  the  Turkrlh  high*-admiral. 
He  polfelfes  the  third  office  of  the  empire, 
and  is  inverted  with  the  fame  power  at 
fea,  that  the  vizier  has  on  lhore.  Soly- 
man  II.  inllituted  this  office  in  favour  of 
the  famous  Barbarofia,  with  abfiolute  au¬ 
thority  over  the  officers  of  the  marine 
and  atfenal,  whom  he  may  punifh,  ca- 
ihier,  or  put  to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is 
without  the  Dardanelles. 

CAPTAIN  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  commands  a  ihip  of  the  line  of 
battle,  or  a  frigate  bearing  twenty  guns 
or  above.  This  officer  ranks  with  a  co¬ 
lonel  in  the  army.  The  officers  who 
command  Hoops  of  war,  bomb-ketches, 
fire-ihips,  or  armed  fhips,  are  only  called 
Commanders  ;  and  thefe  rank  with  ma¬ 
jors  in  the  army. 

C  APTION/  in  law,  is  where  a  com- 
miffion  is  executed,  and  the  commiffioners 
fubferibe  their  names  to  a  certificate,  de¬ 
claring  when  and  where  the  commiffion 
was  executed.  It  relates  -chiefly  to  com- 
miffions  to  take  anfwers  in  chancery,  and 
depofitions  of  witneffes,  and  take  fines  of 
lands,  &c. 

CAPTIVE,  a  perfon  taken  by  the 
enemy  in  war,  or  by  a  pirate  or  corfair. 
See  Slave  or  Pirate. 

CAPTIVITY,  a  punfhiment  which 
God  inflifled  upon  his  people  for  their 
vices  and  infidelities.  "The  firll  of  thefe 
captivities  is  that  of  Egypt,  'from  which 
Moles  delivered  them  ;  after  which  are 
reckoned  fix  during  the  government  of  the 
judges  :  but  the.greatell  and  molt  remark¬ 
able  were  thofe  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  which 
happened  under  the  kings  of  each  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael  never  came  back 
again  after  their  difperfion  ;  and  Jofephus 
and  St,  Jerom  are  of  this  opinion; 
neverthelefs,  when  we  examine  the  writ¬ 
ings  cif  the  prophets,  we  find  the  return 
of  Ifrael  from  captivity  pointed  out  in  a 
manner  aimed!  as  $leat  as  that  of  the 
.  ,  '  *  '  tribes 
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tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  The  cap¬ 
tivities  of  Judah  are  generally  reckoned 
four  ;  the  fourth  and  lali  of  which  fell  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3416,  under  Zede- 
kiah  ;  -and  from  this  period  begin  the  fe- 
venty  years  captivity,  foretold  by  Jere¬ 
miah. 

CAPTURE,  prizes  taken  by  the  pri¬ 
vateers,  in  time  of  war,  which  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  captors.  See  Prize. 

CAPUT,  in  anatomy.  See  Head. 

CAPUT  CONCLT'rlENS,  a  mufcle  of 
the  neck,  otherwiie  called  tranfverfarius 
fecundus.  See  Transveksarius.. 

CAPUT  DRACONIS,  the  dragon’s 
head,  in  aftronomy,  the  attending  node 
of  the  moon.  See  Draco. 

CAPUT  G ALLIN AGINIS,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  kind  of  fcptum,  or  fpongeous 
border  at  the  extremities  of  the  apertures 
of  each  of  the  veficulx  feminales,  lerv- 
ing  to  hinder  the  feed  coming  from  one 
fide,  from  milling  upon,  and  fo  flopping 
the  difcharge  of  the  other. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM,  in  chemiftry, 
that  thick,  dry  matter  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  diftillation  of  any  thing,  but  efpe- 
ciaHy  of  minerals. 

The  caput  mortuum,  called  alfo  terra 
damnata,  is  found  in  form  of  a  friable, 
porous  matter,  without  tafte  or  fmell  :  it 
is  ranked  among  the  chemical  elements, 
and  fuppofed  to  conllitute  the  dry,  fixed, 
earthy,  and  folid  parts  of  all  bodies  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  what  the  chemifts  call  a  paf- 
five  element  or  principle,  ferving  as  the 
bafis  or  fupport  of  the  aftive  ones. 

CAR.  See  Carr. 

CAR  ABE.  See  Amber. 

CARABINE,  a  fire-arm,  fhorter  than 
a  mulket,  borne  by  the  light  horle,  hang¬ 
ing  at  a  belt  over  the  left  ihoulder. 

CARABINEERS,  or  CARABI- 
NIERS,  regiments  of  light  horfe,  carry¬ 
ing  longer  carabines  than  the  reft,  and 
ufed  fometimes  on  foot. 

CARACOL,  in  the  menage,  the  half 
turn  which  a  horfeman  makes,  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  In  the  army,  the  horfe 
always  make  a  caracol  after  each  dii- 
charge,  in  order  to  pal’s  to  the  rear  of  the 
Iquadron. 

CARACOL,  in  architecture,  a  ftair- 
cafe  in  a  helix  or  fpiral  form. 

CAR  ACT,  CARAT,  or  CAR  RAT, 
the  name  of  that  weight  which  expreifes 
the  degree  of  finenefs  that  gold  is  ol.  The 
mint-mafters  have  fixed  the  purity  of 
gold  at  twenty-four  garaCts  ;  though  it  is 
not  polhble  fo  to  purify  and  refine  that 
i^ietal,  but  it  will  want  Rill  about  one 
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fourth  part  of  a  cafaCl  in  abfolute  purity 
and  perfection.  The  cafaft  is  divicT&ft- 
into  1 -4th,  1 -8th,  i-i6th,  and  1-3 id. 
Thefe  degrees  ferve  to  diftinguilh  the» 
greater  or  letter  quantity  ol  alloy  therein 
contained  :  for  inltance,  gold  of  twenty- 
two  caracts  is  that  which  has  two  parts  of 
lilver,  or  of  any  other  metal,  and  twenty- 
two  of  fine  gold. 

CARACT,  weight  which  goldlmiths 
and  jewellers  ule  wherewith  to  weigh, 
precious  ftones  and  pearls.  1  his  carait 
weighs  four  grains,  but  lbmething  lighter 
than  the  grains  of  other  weights.  Each? 
of  thefe  grains  is  fubdivided  into  I -halt, 

1 -4th,.  i-8th,  i-r6th,  &c. 

CARANNA,  a  concrete  refinous  juice, 
exuding  from  a  large  tree,  ot  which  we 
have  no  particular  account  :  it  is  brought 
from  New  Spain  and  fome  other  parts  of 
America  in  little  mattes,  rolled  up  in 
leaves  of  flags  ;  externally  of  a  darkiih 
brownilh  colour,  internally  brown  with  a 
call:  of  red,  variegated  with  irregular' 
white  ftreaks  ;  fomewhat-  foftj  and  tena¬ 
cious  as  it  fir  lb  comes  over,  but  in  keep¬ 
ing  grows  dry  and  friable.  This  juice  has 
an  agreeable  fmell,  eipecially  when  heated, 
and  a  bitteriih  and  llightly  pungent  tafte. 

The  watery  ti  11ft are  fmells  agreeably  oi 
the  caranna,  and  is  in  tafte  bitte-nih  and 
fomewhat  warm.  But, 

The  fpirituous  tincture  is  both  in  fmelr 
and  tafte  ftronger  and  more  agreeaole 
than  the  watery.  Caranna  has  been1 
chiefly  employed  as*  an  ingredient  in  vul¬ 
nerary  baHams,  corroborant  and  difeutient 
plafters,  and  other  external  applications. 
It  has  very  feldom  been  given  internally 
and  is  now  altnoft  wholly  in  dilute. 

CARAT,  or  CARACT.  See  Car  act* 

CARAVAN,  orCARAVANNE,  ih 
the  Eaft,  a  company  or  aflembly  of  tra¬ 
vellers  and  pilgrims,  or  of  merchants, 
who  for  their  greater  fecurity,  and  in 
order  to  affift  each  other,  march  m  a 
body  through  the  defarts,  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  places,  which  are  intefted.  wit  » 
Arabs  or  robbers.  There  is  a  chief,  or 
aga,  who  commands  the  caravan,  and.  i-> 
attended  by  a  certain  number  of  janizaries, 
or  other  militia  ;  which:  number  of  lof-’ 
Jiers  mull:  be  fuflicient  to  defend  them, 
and  cdnrfua  them  with  fafety  to  the 
places  for  which  they  are  defigned, 
and  on  a  day  appointed.  The  caravan 
encamps  every  evening  near  Inch  wdb, 
or  brooks,  as  their  guides  are  acquainted 
with  ;  and  there  is  a  ftrift  dntipline  oh- 
ferved  upon  this  occafion,  as  in  armto.  u» 
time  of  war.  Their  beafts  of  burihn 
3  F  a 
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moft  eommonly  camels,  who  are  capable 
of  undergoing  a  very  great  fatigue. 

CARAVANIER,  one  who  leads  the 
camels  and  other  beafts  of  burden,  who 
are  commonly  ufed  in  the  caravans  in  the 
Eaft. 

CARAVANSERA,  or  KARAVAN- 
SERA,  a  place  appointed  for  receiving  and 
loading  the  caravans. 

CARAWAY,  CARR  AW  AY,  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  carui  of  botauifls. 
See  C a hu  i. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  natural  hi  {lory,  an 
elegant  gem,  of  a  deep  red,  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  lcarlet.  This  gem  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  an¬ 
thrax.  It  is  ulually  found  pure  and  fault- 
lefs,  and  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  with  fapphiie:  it  is  naturally  of  an 
angular  figure ;  and  is  found  adhering, 
by  its  bale,  to  a  heavy  and  ferruginous 
atone  6f  the  emery  kind :  its  ufuai  fize  is 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
two  thirds  of  that  in  diameter  in  its  thick- 
e(t  parts  :  when  held  up  againff  the  fun  it 
lofes  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly 
of  the  colour  of  a  burning  charcoal ; 
Whence  the  propriety  of  the  name  which 
the  ancients  gave  it.  It  bears  the  fire  un¬ 
altered,  nof  parting  with  its  colour,  nor 
becoming  at  all  paler  by  it.  It  is  only 
found  in  the  Eaii-Indies,  and  there  bur 
itry  rarely. 

CARBUNCLE,  or  ANTHRAX,  in 
furgery,  an  inflammation  which  arifes, 
in  time  of  the  plague,  with  a  veficle  or 
blifier,  like  thole  produced  by  burning. 
This  inflammation,  for  the  moll  part,  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  fphacelus,  and  putrifies  the 
fubjacent  parts  down  to  the  bone,  thev  be¬ 
coming  as  black  as  a  coal.  A  carbuncle 
always  breaks  out  very  l'peedily,  even  in 
the  fpaee  of  an  hour  or  two,  attended  with 
heat  and  pain ;  as  foon  as  it  is  opened,  it 
difiharges.  a  livid  fames,  or  fometimes  a 
limpid  water  :  it  is  black  within,  which 
is  a  flgn  that  the  fphacelus  has  leized  the 
fubjacent  parrs,  and  is  making  its  progrefs  ; 
Wiethe  putrid  flelh  in  thofe  who  recover 
fuppurates,  and  parts  from  the  found, 
The  fizc  of  thefe  peftilential  bliliers  is  va¬ 
rious,  more  or  lefs  ;  as  is  aifo  their  num¬ 
ber  in  the  patient  ;  for  there  is  no  part  in 
the  body  which  they  do  not  in  fell,  jtnd 
they  generally  appear  in  company  with 
buboes.  Se<^  Buboe. 

Thofe  carbuncles  which  rife  in  the  face, 
neck,  breall,  or  armpits,  are  obfervtd  to 
be  of  theworit  kind  j  for  they  generally 
£Li  the  patiqit* 
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In  the  external  treatment,  fome  of  the 
modern  phylicians  ufe  only  icarification  in 
this  cafe,  with  very  good  fuccefs  ;  others 
open  the  eruptions  with  a  pair  of  feiffars 
and  having  difeharged  the  mattes,  they 
frequently  walh  the  carbuncle  with  fp.  win., 
camph ,  or  fp.’vin,  wherein  has  been  digclled 
a  little  thenaca ;  they  afterwards  apply 
a  maturating  cataplafm,  which  is  to  ba 
continued  till  the  carbuncle  feparates  from 
the  found  parrs  ;  then  they  cut  it  out  at 
once. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  heraldry,  a  charge 
or  bearing,  confiding  of  eight  radii,  four 
whereof  make  a  common  crofs,  and  the 
other  four  a  faltier. 

CARCASE,  in  archite&ure,  the  lhell 
or  ribs  of  a  houle,  containing  the  parti*, 
tions,  floors,  and  rafters,  made  by  Car¬ 
penters  ;  or  it  is  the  timber* work,  or  as  it 
were  the  Ikeleton,  of  a  houfe,  before  it  is 
lathed  and  plaiflered  ;  it  is  otherwifo 
called  the  framing. 

CARCASE,  or  CARCASS,  in  the  art; 
of  war,  an  iron-cafe  or  hollow  capacity, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  bomb,  of  an  oval 
figure,  made  of  ribs  of  iron,  filled  with 
combuftible  matters.  The  defign  of  it’  is 
to  be  thrown  out  of  a  mortar  to  fet  houfes 
on  fire,  and  do  other  execution.  It  has 
two  or  three  apertures  through  which  the 
fire  istoblaze. 

CARDS,  in  gaming  little  pieces  of  fine 
thin  pafieboard  of  an  oblong  figure,  ©f  fe- 
veral  fizes,  but  moft  commonly  in  England 
three  inches  and  half  long,  and  two  and 
a  half  broad,  on  which  are  painted  feveral 
points  and  figures.  Cards  were  fir  A  invent* 
ed  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufement,  in 
1391- 

CARD,  among  manufacturers,  an  in* 
ftrument  or  comb,  Compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  lmall  pieces  or  teeth  of  iron 
wire,  incurvated  or  bent,  like  a  hook, 
near  the  middle,  and  fallened  very  clofely 
together  by  the  bales  or.  feet  in  rows. 

CARD-MAKING,  the  bufinefs  of 
making  cards  tor  the  manufacturers, 

There  are  always  two  cards  nccefiarv  in 
tfie  operation  of  carding,  and  between 
which  the  materials  ta  be  carded  are 
placed. 

CARDAMINE,  lady’s  fmbek,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which,  conflfling  of  four  petals,  is  oval, 
oblong,  open-,  and  terminating  in  ereCfc 
qngues  of  double  the  length  of  the  cup. 
The  fruit  is  a  long  pod,  of  a  compreffed 
cylindric  fhape,  compofed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  two  cells*  wherein  are  few 
i  veral  joundiih  feeds* 

CAS- 
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CARDAMOM,  in  the  materia  mcdica, 
3  dried  fruit  or  pod,  brought  from  the  Kail 
Indies  ;  divided  internally  into  three  cells, 
in  each  of  which  are  contained  two  rows 
of  triangular  feeds,  of  a  brownilh  colour 
on  the  outfide  and  white  wiUwn.  They 
are  difthvguilhed  by  the  epithets. major  and 
■minor. 

CARDAMOMUM  Minor,  the  Idler 
cardamom,  has  lhort  triangular  hulks, 
fcarce  Half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  plant  with  reed-like  Italics,  and 
isdefcnbed  in  the  Hortus  Ma/a!>aricus}  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  elettari. 

Thefe  feeds  are  an  elegant  and  ufeful 
aromatic,  of  a  grateful  fmell  and  flavour, 
very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or  fubjefl,  like 
the  fpices  of  the  pepper  kind,  to  produce 
immoderate  heat.  The  hulks  Ihould  be 
feparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufe  ;  for  the 
feeds  loon  lol'e  a  part  of  their  flavour,  in 
being  kept  without  this  defence. 

Tinilures  of  thisfpice,  both  in  rectified 
and  proof  fpirit,  are  more  agreeable  than 
the  watery  infulions  :  and  proof  fpirit  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  flavour  bv  diftillation, 
more  agreeable  than  the  Ample,  diftilled 
■water.  A  tinfture  of  fix  ounces  of  the 
feeds  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit,  and  a  fpi- 
rituous  water  more  lightly  flavoured  with 
them,  by  drawing  oft' a  gallon  of  proof  fpi¬ 
rit  from  four  ounces,  are  kept  in  the  Ihops, 
and  occafionally  made  u#  of  as  pleafant 
warm  cordials,  and  for  flavouring  other 
medicines.  It  is  obferved,  that  none  of 
the  aromatics  anfwer,  in  general,  fo  well 
as  the  tinclure  of  this  lpice,  for  rendering 
mineral  waters  and  other  l'aline  liquors  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  llomach. 

CARDAMOMUS  Mjjusy  the  greater 
Cardamom,  called  alio  grana  Paradili. 
See  Grama  Paradiji . 

CARDIAC,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  medicines  as  preferve  or  increafe  the 
llrength  of  the  heart,  and  by  that  means 
the  vital  forces,  though  they  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  work  Upon  the  heart,  nor  are 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  that  part.  This  e fie 61  they  per¬ 
form  either  by  replenilhing  the  exhaufted 
yelfels  with  good  humours,  or  exciting 
motion  when  it  is  required  :  therefore  nu¬ 
tritives  duly  chofen,  with  refpeft  to  parti¬ 
cular  conftitutions,  belong  to  this  clafs,  as 
well  as  aftrir.geqt  corroboratives  and  ilimu- 
lants.  All  the  modern  difpenfatories  are 
full  of  cardiacs  or  cordials,  both  of  the 
dry  and  liquid  kind  ;  but  the  heft  are  thofe 
which  remove  the  difordet,  of  which  low- 
jjefs  of  fpirits  15  the  cor.fcquvrvco  j  and 
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ndXt  to  thefe  is  wine,  which  adminiftereif 
in  proper  quantities,  and  more  or  left  di¬ 
luted,  as  circumllanccs  require,  will  gene¬ 
rally  anlwcr  better  purpofes  than  more 
pompous  cordials,  whilit  it  is  lefs  capable 
of  doing  milch icf. 

CARDIAC  A,  mother-wort,  a  diftinft 
genus  of  plants.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  valie  grounds,  and  flowers,  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  fummer.  This 
plant  is  laid  to  be  uleful  in  disorders 
of  the  flomach  proceeding  from  thick, 
phlegm  ;  to  loolen  the  belly  ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  perfpiration,  urine,  and  rhe  uterine 
purgations.  Such,  in  efl'ecl,  are  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  may  be  expe£led  from  its  len- 
fible  qualities.  The  leaves  and  the  tops 
have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  not  very 
agreeable  j  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  In 
keeping  for  fame  time,  or  on  boiling  them 
in  water,  their  fmell  is  difiipated  :  the  de- 
coclion,  in fpi flated  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extract,  dilcoversto  the  tafte  a  ftrongpene- 
trating  fubialine  bitternefs. 

CARDIACUS  PLEXUS,  in  anatomy, 
a  plexus  or  piece  of  net-work,  formed  of  a 
ramification  of  the  par  vaguu-m,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

CARDIALGIA,  in  phvfic,  a  pain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomaeh,  or  heart* 
burn. 

CARDIGAN,  the  capital  town  of 
Cardiganfhire,  in  South  Wales,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Teivy,  on  the  Irifh  channel. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  thirteen  aider- 
men,  thirteen  common-counciLmen,  &c. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  which  w  as 
built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  about  the  year 
1160.  Here  was  alfo  a  priory  of  black, 
monks,  fuhotdiiiate  to  the  abbey  of  Chert- 
fey.  It  iends  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  has  two  markets  held  on  Tuefdays 
and  Saturdays.  Its  fairs  are  February  13, 
and  April  5,  for  final  1  horfes  and  pedlars 
ware.  On  September  8,  and  December 
19,  for  fmall  horfes,  pedlars  ware,  and 
'cattle.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twentv-fivc 
miles  well-north- weft  of  London.  Long. 
4.  38.  W.  Lat.  52.  ie.  N. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  county'  In 
South  Wales,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Merioneth fhi re  and  Montgomervihire,  on 
the  eaft  by  Radnodhire  and  Brecknock- 
lhire,  On  the  weft  by  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  on 
the  foui  h  by  Carmarthenlhire.  Its  length 
is  about  forty-four  miles,  and  it's  breadth 
neap  twenty.  The  air,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Wales,  varies  with  the  foil.  There 
are  cattle  bred  in  aH  part's;  hut  they  have 
neither  wood  not  coab  ©f  their  own  for 
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rue!  ;  they  have  rich  lead  mines  ancT  fiffi, 
in  plenty,  with  fowls  both  tame  and  wild. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  leivy,  the 
Kitted,  and  the  Iftwith.  This  county  has 
five  market  towns,  viz.  Cardigan,  Aberift- 
v.-kh,  Llanbadarnvawn,  Llanbedar,  and 
Tregaron  ;  with  twenty-feven  parilhes.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  Cardigan. 

CARDINAL,  in  a  general  fenie,  an 
appellation  given  to  things  on  account  of 
their  pre-eminence  ;  as 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES,  thefe  are 
four,  jullice,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  upon  which  all  the  reft  depend. 

CARDINAL  Points,  in  cofmography, 
the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth.  See 
Point. 

CARDINAL  WINDS,  thofe  that 
blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 

CARDIN  AL  SIGNS,  in  the  zodiac,  are 
Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn. 

CARDINAL,  an  ecclefiaftical  prince, 
in  the  Romilh  church,  being  one  who 
has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at  the  election 
of  a  pope.  The  cardinals  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  deacons,  to  whom  was 
.intruded  the  care  of  diftributing  alms  to 
the  poor  of  the  feveral  quarters  of  Rome. 
They  began  to  be  called  cardinals  during 
the  pontificate  of  St.  Sylvefter  ;  an  ap¬ 
pellation  derived  to  them  from  the  cardi¬ 
nal  priefts,  in  the  primitive  church,  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  priefts  of  a  parilh,  and 
next  in  dignity  to  the  bifhop.  Afterwards 
this  office  grew  much  more  coniiderable, 
and  by  fmall  degrees  arrived  at  its  pre- 
ient  height,  in  which  it  is  the  reward  of 
fuch  as  have  ferved  the  church  and  his 
fcolinefs  well  ;  even  princes  thinking  it 
no  diminution  of  their  honour  to  become 
members  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

The  cardinals  compote  the  pope’s  coun¬ 
cil,  or  fenate  ;  and  there  is,  in  the  Va¬ 
tican,  a  conftitution  of  pope  John,  which 
declares,  that  as  the  pope  reprefents  Mo- 
fVs,  fo  the  cardinals  reprefent  the  feventy 
elders.  It  was  pone  Pius  VI.  who  firft 
decreed  that  the  pope  'hould  he  cholen 
only  by  the  college  of  cardinals  ;  though 
feme  carry  up  This  right  as  high  as  Ni¬ 
colas  II.  in  1058.  The  cardinals  began 
to  wear  the  red-hat,  at  the  council  of  Ly¬ 
ons.  in  1243.  Till  the  time  of  Urban 
VIII.  they  were  filled  ohlv  MoftTlluftri- 
ous  :  afterwards;  by  a  decree  of  that 
rope,  they  had  the  title  of  Eminence 
given  them. 

When  his  holinefs  has  refolved  to  make 
z  new  promotion  of  cardinals,  he  calls 
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a  private  confiftory,  in  which  he  declares 
his  intention  to  all  the  cardinals  prelent, 
and  names  to  them  the  perlons  he  intends 
to  honour  with  the  red-hat  :  he  then 
gives  them  eight  or  ten  days  to  conlider 
of  it  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  he 
calls  another  conlifiory,  in  which  he  takes 
the  opinion  of  each  cardinal,  who  have 
all  full  and  entire  liberty  of  giving  their 
voice  pro  or  con.  The  cardinals  are 
divided  into  three  claifes,  or  orders, 
confiding  of  fix  bilhops,  fixty  priefts,  and 
fourteen  deacons,  making  in  all  leventy  ; 
which  conftitute  what  they  call  the  facred 
college.  The  number  of  cardinal  bilhops 
has  been  always  the  fame  ;  but  that  of  car¬ 
dinal  priefts  and  deacons  is  not  fixed.  Till 
the  year  1 125.  the  college  confided  of  fifty- 
two  or  fifty-three.  The  council  of  Con- 
fiance  reduced  them  to  twenty-four,  and 
Sextus  IV.  railed  them  again  to  fifty-three. 
The  fix  cardinal  bilhops  are  thofe  of  Oftia, 
Porro,  Sabina,  Paleftrina,  Frafcati,  and 
Albano.  The  privileges  of  the  cardinals 
are  very  great ;  they  have  an  abfolute 
power  in  the  church  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  holy-fee  :  they  have  a  right  to  elect 
the  new  pope  ;  and  are  the  only  uerfons 
on  whom  the  choice  can  fall.  Moll  of  the 
grand  offices  in  the  court  of  Rome  are  fill¬ 
ed  by  cardinals.  The  drefs  of  a  cardinal  is 
a  red  foutanne,  a  rochet,  a  Ihort  purple 
mantle,  and  the  red-hat.  When  they  are 
fent  to  the  courts  of  princes,  it  is  in  quali¬ 
ty  of  legates  a  latere  ;  and  when  they  are 
appointed  governors  of  towns,  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  called  bv  the  name  of  legation. 
There  are  five  legations,  viz.  thofe  of  Avig¬ 
non,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and 
Perugia. 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  four  petals,  and  is  cruciform;  the 
fruit  is  a  roundilh  trilocular  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  a  fingle  cord  at  ed  feed. 

CARDO,  in  anatomy,  the  feconcl  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck. 

CARDUUS,  the  thifife,  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  tubulous  and  uniform  ;  the  proper 
flower  is  monopetalous,  of  a  funnel  form, 
with  a  very  fmall  tube  and  ereeft  limb,  and 
divided  into  five  linear  equal  fegments. 
There  is  no  pericarpium ;  but  the  cup  is  a 
little  connivent,  and  contains  folitary,  ver- 
tically-ovated,  quadrangular  feeds,  with 
two  oppolite’  angles  obliterated,  and  crown-  * 
ed  With  a  verv  long  down. 

CARDUUS  BencdichtSy  holy  thlftle, 
a  plant  with  rough,  narrow,  jagged  leaves, 

teruii- 
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terminating  in  loft  prickles  ;  and  large, 
hairy,  branched  ftalks,  leaning  to  the 
ground  ;  on  the  tops  or  which  grow  large, 
1'caly,  prickly  heads,  including  a  number 
of  yellow  flolculi,  which  are  hallowed  by 
oblong  ftriated  feeds,  inclofcd  in  down.  It 
is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  fome  of  the  iilands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  fown  annually 
with  us  in  gardens.  The  leaves  of  carduus 
have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very 
Itrong,  or  vei*y  durable  in  the  mouth  ;  ac¬ 
companied,  in  their  recent  ftate,  with 
fomewhat  of  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which 
they  foon  lofe  in  keeping.  1  he  herb,  when 
thoroughly  dried,  ihould  be  hung  up  looic- 
ly  in  an  airy  place,  being  very  fubjeft,  if 
prelltd  clofe,  to  rot  or  grow  mouldy. 

The  virtues  of  tins  plant  feem  to  belittle 
attended  to  in  the  prefent  practice.  The 
naufeous  decodtion  is  fometimes  ufedto  ex¬ 
cite  vomiting,  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  operation  of  other  emetics  ,  but 
this  elegant  bitter,  when  extrafled  from 
the  ©ffenfive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpol'es.  We 
have  frequently  ohferved  excellent  effects 
from  alight  infufion  or  carduus,  inweak- 
nefs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion,  where  the 
Itomach  was  injured  by  irregularities,  and 
oppreffed  by  vifcid  phlegm  :  nor  have  we 
found  any  one  medicine  of  the  bitter  kind 
to  lit  fo  eafily  on  weak  llomachs,  or  to  heat 
fo  little.  Thefe  infufions,  taken  freely, 
promote  the  natural  fecretions  ;  diank 
warm  in  bed,  they  commonly  increafe  pei- 
lpiration  or  excite  fweat ;  and  as  they.  a<ft 
with  great  mildnefs,  not. heating  or  irritat¬ 
ing  confiderably,  they  have  been  ufed,  in 
this  intention,  in  acute  as  well  as  chroni¬ 
cal  difeafes.  The  feeds  of  carduus  are  like- 
wife  confiderably  bitter,  and  have  fome¬ 
times  been  ufed  as  fudorifics  or  diaphoie- 
tics,  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion. 

CAREENING,  in  naval  aft  airs,  is 
ufed  to  heave  the  (hip’s  fide  fo  low  in  the 
.water  that  her  bottom,  being  elevated 
above  its  furface  on  the  other  fide,  may  be 
cleaned  of  any  filth  which  adheies  to  it 
during  a  long  vovage,  a*,  (hells,  ooze,  fea- 
weeds,  &c.  This  is  performed  by  apply¬ 
ing  flaming  faggots,  furze,  or  other  fuch 
materials  to  the  bilge  ;  and  the  file,  thus 
catching  on  the  tar*  pitch,  01  othei  iKift, 
which  had  formerly  been  laid  on  the  bottom 
to  preferve  it,  continues  burning  till  all  the 
excrement  is  loofened  and  falls  off  from 
the  bottom  ;  after  this  it  is  covered  with  a 
campofition  of  tallow,  fulphur,  turpentine, 
£cc.  and  one  fide  being  cleaned  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  other  is  heaved  out  for  the  fame 
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purpofe.  When  a  fhip  is  laid  on  a  careeti, 
every  thing  is  taken  out  ot  her:  a  (hip  is 
alfo  laid  to  careen  when  (lie  lies  down  at 
fea,  as  prefied  with  a  weight  of  fail.  . 

CARET,  among  grammarians,  a  cha- 
radter  marked  thus  A>  fignifying  that 
fomething  is  added  on  the  margin,  or  in¬ 
terlined,  which  ought  to  have  been  inferr¬ 
ed  where  the  caret  Hands. 

CAREX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants: 
in  the  male  flower  there  is  no  corolla  ;  in 
the  female  there  are  no  petals  ;  but  the 
nedtarium  is  of  an  ovato-oblong  form,  in¬ 
flated,  bidentated  at  the  top  :  there  is  no 
pericarpium  ;  but  the  nedtarium  growing 
large,  contains  a  Angle  ovato-acute  trique¬ 
trous  feed,  with  one  (of  its  angles  lei's  than 
the  reft.  * 

CARGO,  in  naval  affairs,  the  merchant 
goods  with  which  a  (hip  is  freighted,  and 
proceeds  from  port  to  port. 

CARIA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ant, 
common  in  the  Ealt-lndies,  and  much, 
larger  than  thole  with  us.  1  hey  are  very 
mifehievous,  living  lft  large  communities, 
and  throwing  up  hills  of  earth  five  or  fix 
feet  high. 

C  ARIC  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  male  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous, 
of  a  funnel-form,  with  a  limb  divided  into 
five  lancecolat-linear,  obtufe  obliquely  ipi- 
ral  fegments ;  the  female  flower  is  penta- 
petalous,  the  petals  being  lanccolato  linear, 
obtufe  on  both  fides,  very  long,  eredt  below 
the  middle,  but  above  the  middle  bend¬ 
ing  outwards  and  downwards:  the  fruit  is  a 
very  large  berry,  anguiated  with  five  fur¬ 
rows,  having  one  cell,  and  containing  nu¬ 
merous,  ovated,fulcated,  and  tunicated  ieeds. 

CARIES,  in  furgery,  a  diforder  in. 

1  which  the  bone,  from  whatever  cauie,  is 
deprived  of  its  periofteum  ;  and  having 
loft  its  natural  heat  and  colour,  becomes 
fatty,  vellow,  brown,  and  at  length  black; 
this  is  the  firfl:  and  lighted  degree  of  the 
diforder. 

CARIOUS,  partaking  of. the  nature  or 
a  caries.  SeeCAitiES. 

CARLINA,  the  carline  thiftle,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  deeply  jagged,  and  very  prickly 
leaves,  lying  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  grows  a  large  roundiih  head, 
without  any  ftaik,  encompaffed  with  fms.ll- 
er  leaves,  full  of  (harp  prickles  :  the 
flower  iliues  from  the  middle  ot  the  head. 

*  CARMARTHEN,  the  capital  of 
Carmarthenftnre,  lituated  on  the  uver  Fer 
rog,  206  miles  welt  of  London  :  It  gives 

title  of  Marquis  to  the  family  of  Olbory 

duke 
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duke  of  Leeds,  and  fends  one  member  to 
Parliament. 

*  CARLISLE,  the  capital  city  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  the  l'outh  of  the  river  Eden , 
between  the  Petterel  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Caude  on  the  weft.  It  is  furvounded  by  a 
ftrong  itone  wall,  and  has  a  caftle  in  the 
aveftern  part  cf  it,  and  a  citadel  in  the 
eaftern  part,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
flyurifhed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as 
appears  front  the  antiquities  that  are  to  be 
met  with  here.  At  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  this  city  was  ruined  by  the  Scots 
and  Pitts,  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the 
year  680,  by  Egfrid,  who  encompaifed  it 
■with  a  wall,  and  repaired  the  church.  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  whole 
country  and  city  was  ruined  again,  by  the 
incurlions  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes. 
In  this  condition  it  remained  till  the  time 
©1  William  Rufus,  who  repaired  the  walls 
and  the  caftle,  and  cauled  the  houfes  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  was  fortified  by  Henry  I.  as  a 
barrier  again  ft  Scotland.  It  was  twice 
taken  by  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  burnt 
accidentally,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
The  cathedral,  thefuburbs,  and  one  thou¬ 
sand  fivehundred  houfes  were  deftroyed  at 
that  time.  It  is  at  prpfent  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  has  three  gates,  the  Englifla  on 
the  fiouth,  the  Scotch  on  the  north,  and 
the  Irilh  on  the  weft.  It  has  two  parishes, 
and  two  churches,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St. 
Mary’s,  the  laft  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
and  is  ieparated  from  the  town  by  a  wall 
of  its  oWn.  The  eaftern  part,  which  is 
the  neweft,  is  a  curious  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship*  The  choir  has  a  ftately  eaft  window 
forty-eight  feet  high,  and  thirty  broad, 
adorned  with  curious  pillars.  The  roof 
is  elegantly  vaulted  with  Wood,  and  is  em- 
bellilhed  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France  quartered,  as  allb  with  Piercy’s, 
Lucy’s,  Warren’s,  Mowbray’s,  and  many 
others*  The  Pitts  wall,  which  was  built 
acrofs  the  country  from  NeWcaftle,  termi¬ 
nates  near  this  place.  It  was  taken  by  the 
rebels,  Nov.  15,  1 745,  and  retaken  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember  following.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  kc. 
and  has  a  confiderable  market  on  Saturday. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  fuftians.  The  fairs 
are  Anguft  26,  for  horned  cattle  and  linen; 
September  19,  for  horfes  and  horned  cat¬ 
tle  ;  and  the  firft  01*  fecond  Saturdays  after 
Och  10,  for  Scotch  horned  cattle.  It  is 
three  hundred  and  one  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  London.  ’  Long.  2,  29.  W.  Lat. 

54.  45.  N.  ieuL  two  members  lo  par¬ 
liament.  '  j 
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CAR.MF.HtES>  or  WltiTfi- 
fRlARS,  an  order  of  out  lady  bf 
Mount  Carmel,  one  of  the  four  ordei's  of 
mendicants.  They  pretend  to  derive  their 
original  from  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Eli- 
iha*  Th  eir  original  rules  contained  fix- 
teen  articles,  which  confined  them  to  their 
cells,  and  enjoined  them  to  employ  them- 
fdves  day  and  night  in  prayer;  prohibited 
the  brethren  having  any  property ;  enjoin¬ 
ed  failing,  from  .the  feall:  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Crols  till  Eafter,  excepting  on 
Sundays  j  abftinehce  at  all  times  From  fleih 
was  enjoined  ;  another  article  obliged 
them  to  perform  manual  labour  ;  impofed  a 
ftritt  filence  on  them,  from  vefpers  till  the 
tierce  the  hnu  day  ;  however,  thefe  cohiti- 
tutions  have  been  in  fome  refpetts  altered. 
This  order  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  it 
has  at  prefent  thirty-eight  provinces,  be¬ 
sides  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  in  which 
there  are  fifty-four  tnonafteries,  under  a 
vicar-general,  and  the  congregation  of  bare¬ 
footed  Carmelites  in  Italy  arjdSpain,  which 
have  their  peculiar  generals.  If  a  monk 
of  this  order  lie  with  a  woman,  he  is  pro¬ 
hibited  faying  mafsfor  three  or  four  years, 
is  declared  infamous,  and  obliged  to  difex- 
pline  himfelf  publicly  once  a  week:  if  he 
is  again  guilty  of  the  fame  offence,  his  pe* 
nance  is  doubled ;  and  if  a  third  time, he  is 
expelled  the  order. 

CARMINATIVES,  in  pharmacy,  me¬ 
dicines  appropriated  to  expel  wind.  Many 
feem  to  be  ftrangers  to  this  term  ;  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  carry  in  it  any  thing  ex- 
preffive-of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  thofe 
fimples  which  pafs  under  its  denomination* 
And  as  thofe  medicines  now  under  this 
name,  are  of  quick  efficacy,  and  the  con* 
iequences  thereof,  in  many  inftances,  fur- 
prifing  ;  and  the  moft  violent  pains,  fome- 
times  arifing  from  pent-up  wind,  immedi¬ 
ately  ceaiing  upon  its  difperfion  j  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  give  relief,  in  this  cafe,  are  more 
properly  termed  carminatives,  as  if  they 
cured  by  enchantment  as  the  term  feems  to 
imply* 

As  to  the  cure,,  whatfoever  will  rarefy 
and  render  luch  collections  of  Vapour  thin¬ 
ner,  mult  conduce  to  their  utter  difeharge 
out  of  the  body  ;  and  confequently  re¬ 
move  ther  uneafinelfes  which  irijfe  from 
their  detention.  And  as  all  thofe  things 
that  pafs  under  this  denomination  are  warm, 
and  cotifift  of  very  light  lubtile  parts,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  a  mixture  of  Rich  par¬ 
ticles  may  agitate  and  rarefy  thofe  flatu¬ 
lencies,  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  expulfion. 
If  the  obllruttioa  he  not  great,  the  rare- 
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Faftion  of  the  wind,  upon  taking  fuch  a 
medicinej  is  often  fo  fudcien,  and  likewife 
its  difcharge,  that  it  goes  oft'  like  the  ex- 
plofion  of  gunpowder. 

CARMINE,  a  beautiful  crimfon  co- 
lour,  formed  of  the  tinging  fubftance  of 
cochineal,  brightened  with  aquafortis  by 
a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  ufedfor  dying  fear- 
let  in  grain.  It  is  of  great  advantage  in 
painting)  as  well  in  water  as  varnilh,  both 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  Handing  well  ; 
but  it  will  not  mix  with  oil  lb  as  to  have 
the  due  effeft  in  that  kind  of  painting.  _ 

The  fuperiority  of  the  French  carmine, 
as  well  as  of  the  fcarlet  dye,  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  fome  qualities  in  the  air  and 
Water  of  France  ;  but  nothing  is  tnore  ab- 
furd  than  this  fuppofition,  as  the  air  has 
Very  little  concern  in  the  production  of 
carmine  ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  water, 
if  different,  might  be  artifically  changed. 
Eut  the  difference  itfelf  betwixt  the  Englilh 
and  French  carmine,  Which  does  not  lie 
in  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  but  in  its  dura- 
blenefs  and  fixed  nature,  clearly  evinces  a 
divevfity  in  the  preparation  i  and  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  the  carmine 
might  be  equally  well  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  if  we  were  "thoroughly  mafters  of  the 
art.  At  prefent  we  buy  of  France  the  far 
greateft  part  of  what  is  confumed,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  ealily  imagined,  till 
we  recoiled  how  frequent  the  ufe  of  red 
is  grown  among  the  Englilh  ladies  ;  and 
that  this  is  almoft  the  only  fubftance  ufed 
in  this  country  as  a  red  paint  for  living 
Faces. 

*  CARNARVON",  a  borough  town  of 
Carnarvonihite,  in  North  Wales,  fituateil 
hear  the  fea,  oppofite  to  Anglefea,  8  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bangor,  and  251  notth-weft 
of  London.  It  gives  title  of  marquis  to  the  1 
family  of  Bridges,  duke  of  Chandos,  and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

CARNATION,  ih  botany,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  caryophvllus,  or 
pink,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  fielh- 
colour. 

Spatnjb  CARNATION,  a  name  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  poinciana  of  botanifts. 

CARNATION  Colour,  among  painters, 
is  underftood  of  all  the  parts  of  a  pifture, 
which  reprefent  flefh,  or  which  are  haked 
and  without  drapery.  f 

The  various  colouring  for  carnations, 
may  be  ealily  produced,  by  taking  more  or 
lefs  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  biftre,  whether 
for  the  firft  colouring,  or  for  the  finilhing: 
the  Colour  for  women  lhould  be  bluilh  ; 
for  children  a  little  red,  both  frelh  and 
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gay }  and  for  men  it  lhould  incline  to  yfl- 
low,  efpecially  if  they  are  old. 

CARNRLIAN,  farda,  in  natural  hif* 
tory,  a  precious  ftone,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  diftinguirtied  by  three  colours, 
a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  White*  The  fineft 
carnelians  are  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
but  there  are  very  beautiful  ones  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Silefia  and  Bohemia;  and  we 
hove  fome  tolerable  ones  in  England. 
Though  the  ancients  have  recommended 
the  carnelian  as  an  aftringent,  and  attri¬ 
buted  a  number  of  fanciful  virtues  to  it, 
we  know  no  other  ufe  of  the  ftone,  than 
the  engraving  feals  on  it,  to  Which  pur- 
pofe  it  is  excellently  adapted,  as  being  not 
too  hard  for  cutting,  and  yet  hard  enough 
not  to  be  liable  to  accidents,  to  take  a  good 
polifh,  and  to  feparate  eafily  from  the 
Wax. 

CARNIVAL,  or  CARNAVAL,  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  a  feafon  of  mirth,  ob- 
ferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Itali¬ 
ans,  particularly  at  Venice,  holding  from 
Twelfth-day  till  Lent. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  animals  which  naturally  feed  on 
live  flelh. 

C  ARNOSITY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed 
for  an  excrefcence,  or  tubercle,  in  the 
urethra. 

CAROB-TREF,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  fruit  of  Which  is  apod  of 
about  a  fpan  long,  of  a  flattiih  figure,  con¬ 
taining  abroWn  coloured  fweet  pulp,  which 
is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians  as 
fugar.  The  tree  is  found  Wild  alfo  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  :  it 
is  raifed  among  us  in  the  gardens  of  the  cu¬ 
rious,  but  does  not  in  this  climate  ripen  its 
fruit.  The  pulp  of  the  carob  is  diffolved 
more  effeftually  by  water  than  by  fpirit.' 
The  watery  extrafts  more  agreeable  than 
the  fpiritous. 

*  CAROLINA,  including  Georgia, 
lies  between  thifty-one  and  thirty-fix  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the 
north  by  Virginia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  MiffifippL 
In  1663,  king  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of 
Carolina  to  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen, 
from  Virginia  to  thirty-one  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude,  and  weftward  as  far  as  the  ~>outh 
Sea.  refervins:  a  quit-rent  of  twenty  trial  ks 
yearly.  In  172.8,  the  proprietors  thought? 
fit  to  fell  their  right  to  his  majefty  king 
George  II.  which  agreement  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by*  aft  of  parliament,  refervirfg  an  eighth 
part  to  lord  Carteret,  now  lord  Granville. 

•  3  G  Is! 
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In  173 i  a  charter  was  granted  to  truftees  1 
for  making  a  fcttlement  in  that  part  of  Ca¬ 
rolina  now  called  Georgia,  including  all 
that  country  which  lies  from  the  northern 
ftream  of  the  Savanna  river  along  the  coalt, 
to  the  moll  foutherh  ftream  of  Atalzmaha 
river,  and  weft  from  the  mouths  of  the  laid 
rivers  reipedively,  in  cl i red  lines  to  the 
South  Sea.  This  country  is  feated  between 
the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  though 
the  heat  is  more  troublefome  in  fummer 
than  the  cold  in  winter  their  winters  be-  . 
Ihg  very  ftiort,  and  the  frofty  mornings 
frequently. fucceeded  by  warm  days.  The 
air  is  generally  ferene  and  clear  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year.  The  great  rains  are 
in  winter,  though  they  are  not  without 
heavy  ihowers  at  midfummer  ;  add  to  thefe 
the  cor.  ft  ant-  dews  that  fall  in  the  night, 
which  refrelh  the  ground,  and  lupply  the 
■plants  with  moifture.  In  North  Carolina 
the  north-weft  winds  in  the  winter  occa¬ 
sion  very  fevere  weather,  but  they  are  of 
(hort  continuance.  The  depth  of  winter 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  and 
then  the  ice  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a 
mans  weight.  The  king  appoints  a  gover¬ 
nor,  who,  with  two  houfes  inftituted  in 
imitation  of  the  lords  and  commons  in 
England,  have  the  management  ;  however- 
the  y  are  to  make  no  laws  but  what  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  mother-country.  They  export 
large  quantities  yearly  of  rice,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  deer-fkins,  and  timber  for 
building;  cyprefs,  cedar,  fkfiafras,  oak,; 
walnut  and  pine.  Beficles  thefe  they  are 
able  to  lead  out  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides, 
furs,  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  honey,  bees¬ 
wax,  myrtle-wax,  tobacco,  fnake-root, 
cotton,  feveral  forts  of  gum  and  medicinal 
drugs.  The  deer-lkins  are  bought  of  the 
Indians  with  vermilion,  lead,  gunpow¬ 
der.,  coarfe  cloth,  iron,  and  fprituous  li¬ 
quors.  As  yet  they  have  not  a  fufticient 
number  of  handicraftfmen,  which  renders 
labour  very  dear,  and  a  lupply  of  cloaths 
from  England  neeeffary.  The  afpc£t  of  the 
.country  is  very  fine,  being  adorned  with 
beautiful  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  woods 
with  lofty  timber,  xvhich  afford  delight¬ 
ful  and  plealant  feats  for  the  planters,  and 
renders  the  fencing  their  lands  very  eafy. 
They  have  plenty  of  filh,  wild  fowl,  and ve- 
nifon,  befides  other  neceffaries  which  this 
country  produces  naturally.  The  planters 
2nd  their  families  that  are  born  here,  are 
tioubled  With  few  diftempers  ;  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  tall,  well-made,  and  a&ive.  The 
women  who  are  not  expofed  to  the  weather 
^re  remarkable  fair  and  handiome,  with 
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fine  eyes.  They  marry  at  thirteen  or  four* 
teen,  and  where  there  is  no  clergyman  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  a  in  ft  ice  of  ther 
peac -.  They  are  very  fruitful,  have  eafy 
labours,  and  the  children  at  nine  months 
old  are  able  to  run  about  the  lioufe.  Both 
fexes,  as  well  young  as  old,  are  yery  dex¬ 
trous  in  paddling  and  managing  the  canoes, 
being  bred  to  it  from  their  infancy.  The 
religion  of  the  planters  is  that  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but,  as  there  is  liberty  of 
confidence,  here  are  diffenters  of  all  forts. 
1  his  country  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  particular  Governor. 
Charles-Town  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country. 

*'■  CAROLINE,  queen  to  George  II. 
died  of  a  mortification  in  her  bowels,  No¬ 
vember  20,  1737,  aged  54. 

*  CAROLINE,  princefs,  daughter  of 
Geo.  II.  died  December  28,  1757. 

CAROLLTS,  an  Engliih  broad  piece  of 
gold,  ftruck  under  king  Charles  I.  Its 
value  has  of  late  been  at  twenty-three  fhil- 
lings  fterling,  though  at  the  time  it  was 
coined,  it  is  laid  to  have  been  rated  at 
twenty  (hillings, 

CAROTEEL,  in  commerce,  an  un« 
certain  weight  or  quantity  of  goods  :  thus 
a  caroteel  of  cloves  is  from  four  to  five 
hundredweight;  of  currants,  from  five  to 
nine  ;  of  mace,  about  three  hundred  ;  of 
nutmegs,  from  fix  to  leven  hundred  and  a 
half. 

CAROTIDS,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries 
of  the  neck,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
the  aorta  to  the  brain,  one  called  the  right 
carotid,  and  the  other  . on  the  left.  All 
the  ramifications  of  the  carotids  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  pia  mater,  in  the  duplicature  of 
which  they  are  dillributed,  and  form  capil¬ 
lary,  reticular  textures,  in  great  numbers  ; 
afterwards  they  are  loft  in  the  inner  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain.  See  Art  era. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh 
name  of  the  cyprinus,  with  four  cirri,  or 
beards,  and  the  third- ’fay  of  the  back-fins 
armed  with  (mall  hooks.  The  carp  is  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  for  the  queen  of  frefh-water 
filh  :  it  is  fubtle,  and  lives  the  longeft  of 
all  filh,  except  the  eel,  out  of  -water.  It  is 
obferved  to  breed  feveral  months  in  one 
year  ;  for  which  reafon  you  hardly  ever 
take  either  male  or  female  without  melt  or 
(pawn  ;  but  they  breed  more  naturally  in 
ponds  than  in  running  water,  and  in  the 
latter  very  feldom.  In  the  places  they  fre¬ 
quent,  their  ftoclc  is  inumerable.  To  make 
a  carp  fat  and  very  large,  rake  all  the  fides 
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vour  pond,  when  the  water  is  fallen  awavy 
about  April,  and  fow  hayfeeds/the  growth 
of  which,  when  winter  comes  and  over¬ 
flows  it,  will  feed  them,  and  make  them 
very  fat. 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer  in  world  de- 
figned  for  the  purpofes  of  building  houi'es, 

&c. 

•^-CARPENTER,  a  perfon  employ¬ 
ed  in  building  or  repairing  ihips.  See 
Ship-Building. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting, 
framing,  and  joining  wood  for  the  ufe  of 
building.  It  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient 
to  architecture*  and  is  divided  into  houfe- 
carpentry  and  lhip-carpentry :  the  firft  is 
employed  in  railing,  roofing,  flooring  of 
houi'es.,  See.  and  the  fecond  in  the  building 
of  Ihips,  See.  The  rules  in  carpentry  are 
much  the  lame  with  thole  of  joinery  ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  carpentry  is  ufed  in 
the  larger  coarfer  work,  and  joinery  in  the 
fmallerand  curious.  See  Joinery. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering  of  fluff* 
&c.  wrought  with  the  needle,  or  in  a 
loom,  forming  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
houle,  and  is  commonly  fpread  over  tables, 
or  upon  the  floor.  Perlian  and  Turkey 
carpets  are  molt  elteemed  ;  though  at  Pa¬ 
ris  there  is  a  manufactory  after  the  manner 
of  Perfia,  where  they  make  them  little  in¬ 
ferior,  not  to  fay  finer,  than  the  true  Per- 
fian  carpets.  There  are  alio  carpets  of 
Germany*  fome  of  which  are  made  of  wool¬ 
len  fluff's,  as  ferges,  See.,  and  called  fquare 
carpets  :  others  are  made  of  wool  alfo,  but 
wrought  with  the  needle,  and  often  em- 
bellilhed  with  Elk ;  and  laftly,  there  are 
carpets  made  of  dog’s  hair.  We  have  like- 
wile  carpets  made  in  England  equal  to  any 
brought  from  the  Eaft. 

CARPOBALSAM,  in  the  materia 
medica,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  yields 
the  true  oriental  ballatn. 

CARPUS,  the  wriff*  in  anatomy.  See 
Wrist. 

CARR,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of 
throne  mounted  on  wheels,  tried  in  tri¬ 
umphs  and  other  folemn  occafions. 

CARR  AC,  the  name  of  the  velfels  em- 
ployedbythe  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft-India 
and  Brafilian  trade  ;  they  are  very  large, 
and  fitted  for  fighting,  as  well  as  burden.. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  fe  rv.ing  to  con¬ 
vey  perlons,  goods*  merchandizes* from  one 
place  to  another.  Water-carriages,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  are  thole  velfels  which  ferve  to  carry 
pevfons  or  merchandize  by  fe  a,,  rivers, 
lakes,  See  as  Ihips,  barks,  wherries, 
barges,  lighters,  boats,  &c. 
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Land-carr  ages  are  machines  invented 
to  carry  more  conveniently  perlons  or 
goods.  Thofe  mollly  ufed  in  Europe  are 
coaches,  chariots,  calalhes,  berlins,  Wag¬ 
gons  with  lour  wheels,  chaifes,  carts,  and 
drays  with  two  wheels,  all  drawn  by 
hoiles,  mules,  buffaloes,  oxen,  See.  andhn 
Lapland  and  Siberia,  by  rein-deer. 

CARRIAGE,  cj-  a  Cannon,  the  frame 
on  which,  it  is  mounted,  ierving  to  point  it 
in  ihootkrg,  or  to  carry  it  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  is  mounted  on  two  wheels  - 
but  on  a  maren  has  two  fore-wheels*  with, 
limbers  added.  The  principal  parts  are  the 
cheeks,  tranlums,  bolts,  plates,  train, 
bands,  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  trunnion  holes, 
and  cap-fquares. 

Block  CARRIAGE,  a  cart  made  on 
purpole  for  carrying  mortars  and  their  beds 
from  place  to  place. 

Truck  CARRIAGE*  two  ihort. planks- 
of  wood  fupported  on  two  axle-trees  hav- 
mg  four  ti  ticks  of  loud  wood  for  carrying 
mortars  or  guns  upon  batteries,  where  rh^ir 
own  carriages  cannot  go.  They  are  drawn 
by  men.. 

CARROT,  Daucus ,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants.  *  ‘ 

It  hath*  for  the  moff  part*  a  fleihy  root: 
the  leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  feg- 
ments  :  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  very 
unequal,  and  lhaped  like  an  heart;  t lie 
umbel*,  when  ripe,  is  hollowed  and  con¬ 
tracted,  appearing  fomewhat  like  a  bird’s 
nell :  the  feeds  are  hairy*  and  in  the  ihape 
of  lice. 

Carrots  are  propagated  at  two  or  three 
different  feafons,  or  fometimes  oftener* 
where  people  are  fond  of  voung  carrots 
through  all  the  ftunmer  months.  The  firlt 
feafon  for  lowing  the  feed  is  loon  after 
Chnftmas,  if  the  weather  is  open,  which 
lhould  be  in  warm  borders*,  under  walls, 
pales,  or  hedges  :  but  they  lhould  not  be 
Town,  immediately  clofe  thereto;  but  a 
border  of  lettuce,  or  other  young  fallad- 
herbs,  of  about  a  foot  wide,  lhould  be  next 
the  wall,  for  otherwife  they  would  run  up 
to  feed,  without  making  any  tolerable 
roots.  They  delight  in  a  warm*  light* 
fandy  foil,  which  lliould  be  dug  pretty- 
deep,  that  the  roots  may  the  better  run 
down  ;  chufe  a  calm  day  to  fow  the  feed, 
for  it  the  wind  blows,  it  will  be  impoffihJe 
to  fow  it  equal  ;  for  the  feeds  being  very 
light,  will  be  blown  into  heaps. 

Wh  en  the  plants  are  come  up,,  vou  Iftajl 
hoe  the  ground  with  a  ffnall  hoe  about 
three  inches  wide,  cutting  down  all  young 
weeds,  and  feparating  the  plants  to  four 
3  G  2,  inches 
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inches  diftanceeach  way,  that  they  may  get 
tfrengtn  ;•  and  in  about  three  weeks  after, 
when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  you 
Should  hoe  the  ground  over  again  a  fecond 
time,  and  feparate  the  plants  to  a  greater 
diftance. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after, 
you  mult  hoe  them  a  third  time,  and  if 
they  are  to  grow  large  before  they  are 
pulled  up,  they  Ihould  be  left  eight  or  ten 
inches  diltant  every  way. 

The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds 
is  in  February,  on  warm  banks  lituated 
near  the  Ihelter  of  a  wall,  pale,  or  hedge; 
but  thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  open 
largd  quarters  Ihould  not  be  fown  before 
the  beginning  of  March,  nor  Ihould  you 
fow  later  than  the  end  of  the  fame  month  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  April  or  May, 
will  run  up  t®  feed  before  the  root9  have 
any  bulk,  efpecially  if  the  weather  Ihould 
prove  hot  and  dry. 

In  July  you  may  fow  again  for  an  au¬ 
tumnal  crop ;  and  in  the  end  of  Auguft 
you  may  fow  fome  to  Hand  the  winter  ; 
by  which  method  you  will  have  early  car¬ 
rots  in  March,  before  the  fpring  fowing 
will  be  fit  to  draw  ;  but  thefe  are  feldom 
fo  well  tailed,  and  are  often  very  tough 
and  fticky.  Many  people  mix  feveral 
other  forts  of  feeds,  as  leek,  onion,  par- 
fnip,  raddilh,  See.  amongft  their  carrots, 
and  other  plants  beans,  See.  but  in  my 
opinion,  neither  of  thefe  methods  are  goody 
for  if  there  is  a  full  crop  of  any  of  thefe 
plants,  there  can  be  no  room  for  any  thing 
elfe  amongft  them  ;  fo  that  what  is  got  by 
one  is  loft  by  {he  other  :  and  befides,  it 
5s  not  only  more  lightly,  but  better,  for 
the  plants  of  each  kind  to  be  lown  fepa¬ 
rate  ;  and  alfo  by  this  means  your  ground 
will  be  clear,  when  the  crop  is  gone,  to 
fow  or  plant  any  thing  elfe;  but  when 
three  or  four  kinds  are  mixed  together, 
the  ground  is  leklom  at  liberty  before  the 
fucceeding  fpring  :  befides,  where  beans, 
or  any  other  tall  growing  plants,  are 
planted  arriongft  the  carrots,  it  is  apt  to 
make  them  grow  more  in  top  than  root  : 
fo  that  they  will  not  be  half  fo  large  as  if 
fown  fingly  without  any  other  plants 
amongft  them.  Miller's  Gardener  s  Didl. 

The  Flemings  have  long  fed  their  cattle 
with  carrots  ;  though  if  is  but  of  late 
years  that  this  root  has  been  cultivated 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fields  of  England  : 
nor  does  this  ufeful  and  profitable  practice 
expend  even  now  to  more  than  a  few  parts 
©if  this  country;  though  there  is  fcarce  any 
pqot  yet  known,  which  is  more  heartening. 
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food  for  moll  forts  of  animals  ,  or  which 
better  merits  the  hulbandman’s  attention  ; 
as  one  acre  of  carrots,  well  planted,  will 
fatten  a  greater  number  of  fheep,  or  bul¬ 
locks,  than  three  acres  of  turnips,  and 
at  the  fame  time  their  flelh  will  be  firmer, 
and  better  tafted.  Horfes  are  extremely 
fond  of  this  food,  and  there  is  not  any 
better  for  hogs.  Thefe  roots  have  alfo  been 
of  fuch  excellent  fervice  to  deer,  in  parks, 
that  when  numbers  of  thele  valuable 
creatures  have  periihed  elfewhere,  through 
want  in  very  hard  winters,  when  there 
has  been  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  their  ufual 
food  ;  thofe  that  have  been  fed  with  car¬ 
rots  have  kept  their  flelh  all  the  winter, 
and,  upon  the  growth  of  the  grafs  in  the 
fpring,  have  been  fat  early  in  the  fealon. 
This  is  not  an  inconfiderable  advantage, 
in  places  where  the  grafs  is  generally 
backward  in  its  growth. 

This  plant  has  alfo  a  very  great  fuperi- 
ority  over  turnips  :  namely,  that  the  crop 
is  not  fo  liable  to  fail  ;  for  as  the  carro,ts 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plant?  general¬ 
ly  come  up  well ;  and  unlefs  the  months 
of  June  and  July  prove  very  bad,  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  fucceeding,  whereas 
turnips  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the  fly 
at  their  firft  coming  up  ;  and  in  dry  au¬ 
tumns  they  are  attacked  by  the  caterpil¬ 
lars,  which  lay  wafte  whole  fields  in  a 
ihort  time.  But  carrots  are  not,  preyed 
upon  by  either  of  thefe  vermin.  Every 
farmer  who has  a  flock  of  cattle  or  iheep 
Ihould  therefore  always  have  good  ftore  of 
thefe  roots.  His  land  will  befit  for  them, 
if  it  be  in  the  proper  tilth. 

(pARROUSAL,  a  courfe  of  chariots 
and  horfes,  or  a  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ment  exhibited  by  princes  on  fome  public 
rejoicing,  It  confifts  in  a  cavalcade  of  fe¬ 
veral  gentlemen  richly  equipped,  after  tfie 
manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  divided  into 
fquadrons,  meeting  in  fome  publick  place, 
and  pra<ftifing  jufts,  tournaments,  Sc c. 

CART,  a  land-carriage  with  two 
wheels,  ufually  drawn  with  horfes,  to 
carry  heavy  goods,  See.  from  one  place  to 
another.  Carts,  in  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  are  not  to  carry  more  than  twelve 
facks  of  meal,  or  one  chaldron  of  coals, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  of  the  horfes. 
The  wheels  are  to  be  of  a  certain  thick- 
nefs,  and  without  iron  ;  and  if  any  perfon 
ride  in  a  cart,  not  having  another  to  guide 
it,  he  lhall  forfeit  ten  {hillings. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two 
ftatesforthe  exchange  of  their  prifpm’rs 
of  war.  See  Prisoner  of  War. 
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GARTHAMUS,  baftard-faffron,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  It  is  an  annual  plane,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
in  lome  parts  of  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  ufes  of  its  flowers  in  dying.  It  is 
fometimes  raifed  among  ourfelves  ;  but  the 
feeds,  which  are  the  part  that  has  been 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  feldom 
come  to  perfection  in  this  climate. 

The  feeds  of  Carthamus  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  doles  of 
a  dram  or  two  in  fubftance,  and  fix  or  eight 
drams  in  emulfion  :  but  as  thev  operate 
very  flowly,  and  are  apt,  efpecially  when 
given  in  fubflance,  to  occafion  naufea, 
flatulencies,  anddiftenfionsof  the  ftomach  ; 
their  ufe  has  long  been  laid  afide,  and  the 
colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
have  now  dilcardgd  them  from  their  cata¬ 
logues  of  officinals. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  1080,  by  one  Bruno.  Their 
rules  are  very  feverc.  They  are  not  to  go 
out  of  their  cells,  except  to  church,  with¬ 
out  leave  of  their  fuperior*,  nor  to  fpeak 
to  any  perfon  without  leave.  They  mull 
not  keep  any  portion  of  their  meat  or  drink 
till  next  day  :  their  beds  are  of  ftraw,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  felt  ;  their  cloathing  two 
hair-cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hole, 
and  a  cloak,  all  coarfe,  In  the  refeftory 
they  are  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  difh, 
their  hands  on  the  table,  their  attention 
on  the  reader,  and  their  hearts  fixed  on 
God.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  come 
into  their  churches. 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a  pearl- 
coloured  fubftance,  which  covers  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  bone;  joined  together  by 
moveable  articulations,  increafes  the 
volume  of  fome  of  them  after  the  manner 
of  epiphyfes,  unites  others  very  clofely 
together,  and  has  no  immediate  adhefion 
or  connexion  with  others  The  fubftance 
of  cartilages  is  more  tender,  and  lefs  brit¬ 
tle,  than  that  of  bones  ;  but  with  age  they 
Sometimes  grow  fo  hard  as  to  become  per¬ 
fectly  bony.  Thev  are  pliable  and  elaftic, 
^nd  capable  of  reftoring  themfelves  after 
haying  been  comppeffed,  or  bent  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  ;  fiut,  when  bent  beyond  that 
degree,  they  break. 

CARTILAGINOUS,  belonging  to, 
or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  a  cartilage. 

CARTILAGINOUS  Fijkes,  thole  with 
cartilaginous  fins,  conftitute  a  clafs  or  or¬ 
der  of  flihes,  other  wile  called  choiulrop- 
terygious.  See  Ohqndrop  tf rvg  iocs. 

CARTON,  or  CARTOON,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  a  defign  drawn  qn  ftrong  paper,  to 
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he  afterwards  calked  through,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  frelh  plaft-er  of  a  wall  to  be 
painted  in  frefco.  Carton  is  alio  tiled  for 
a  defign  coloured,  for  working  in  mofaic, 
tapeftry,  &c.  The  cartons  were  formerly 
at  Hampton  Court,  but  notv  at  the  queen’s 
palace,  are  defigns  of  Raphael  UVbin,  in¬ 
tended  for  tapeftry. 

CARTOUCHE,  in  architecture  and 
fculpture,  an  ornament  r<  prefenting  a 
fcroll  of  paper.  It  is  ulually  a  flat  member, 
with  wavings,  to  reprefent  fome  inferipd- 
on,  device,  cypher,  or  ora  aments  of  armoury. 
1  hey  are,  in  architecture,  much  the  fame 
as  modillions  ;  only  thefe  are  let  under  live 
cornice  in  wainfeotting,  and  thofe  under 
the  cornice  at  the  eaves  of  a  houfe. 

CARTOUCHE,  in  military  affairs, 
a  cafe  of  wood,  about  three  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom,  girt  with  marlin,  holding, 
about  four  hundred  mulket-balls,  betides 
fix  or  eight  balls  of  iron,  of  a  pound 
weight,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  hobit,  for 
the  defence  of  a  pafs,  See. 

A  cartouche  is  fometimes  made  of  a 
globular  form,  and  filled  with  a  ball  of 
a  pound  weight  :  and  fometimes  it  is  made 
for  the  guns,  being  a  ball,  of  half  a 
quarter  pound  weight,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  gun,  tied  in  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  on  a  tompion  of  wood,  and 
coated  over.  Thefe  were  uled  in  the  room 
of  partridge  fhot. 

CARTOUCHE  is  alfo  uled  to  denote 
the  fame  as  a  cartridge.  See  Cart- 
rid  o  E. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
cafe  of  pafteboard  or  parchment,  holding 
the  exaft  charge  of  a  fire-arm.  Thofe  for 
mufkets,  carabines,  and  piftols,  hold  both 
the  powder  and  ball  for  the  charge  ;  and 
thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufualiy 
in  cafes  of  pafteboard  or  tin  ;  fometimes 
of  wood,  half  a  foot  long,  adapted  to  the 
caliber  of  the  piece. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  arthitedhire.  See 
Cartouche. 

CARTRIDGE-BOX,  a  cafe  of  wood 
or  turned  iron,  covered  with  leather, 
holding  a  dozen  mufket  cartridges.  It  is 
wore  upon  a  belt,  and  bungs  a  little  lower 
than  the  right  pocket-hole. 

CARUI,  or  CARAWAY,  in  botany, 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  It  is  2  native  of 
the  northern  climates  ;  in  this  kingdom 
it  is  rarely  found  wild  ;  but  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  and  con¬ 
fectionary  as  well  as  medicinal  puipofes. 
It  is  biennial, 

CARVING,  cutting  in  wood.  See 
Sculpture. 

CAR- 
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CARUNCULA,  in  anatomy,  a  little 
piece  of  flelh,  and  applied  to  feveral  parts 
©f  the  body,  thus  : 

CARTJNCULA  LACRYMALIS,  a 

little  eminence  fituated  in  the  larger  an¬ 
gle,  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  where  there 
are  alfo  fometimes  hairs  and  certain 
little  glands.  According  to  fome  ana¬ 
tomies,  they  help  to  keep  the  two  pundta 
open  when  the  eves  are  ihut. 

CARUNCULiE  MYRTIFORMES, 
■fielhy  knobs  about  the  lize  of  a  myrtle- 
berry,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
breaking  of  the  hymen,  and  are  not  to 
be  found  in  fubjefts  in  which  that  mem¬ 
brane  exifts  entire.  They  are  two,  three, 
or  four  in  number*  and  are  placed  where 
the  hvmen  was. 

CARUNCULiE  PAPILLARES,  or 
M AMI LL ARES,  little  protuberances  on 
the  infide  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 
See  Pelvis  and  Kidney. 

CARUNCLES,  in  the  urethra,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  gonorrhoea,  or  an  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  urethra,  may  be  removed  by 
introducing  the  bougie  or  wax-candle. 
See  Medicated  Candle. 

CARUS,  ;i\  medicine,  a  fudden  depri¬ 
vation  of  feme  and  motion,  afledling  the 
whole  body. 

If  this  cams  or  fopor  oppreffes  refpira- 
tion  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  as  the  patient 
cannot  breathe,  without  great  efforts,  as 
thole  who  lnore  under  a  deep  lleep,  it  is 
called  apoplexy  ;  the  folution  of  which  fs 
generally  lucceeded  by  a  paraphlegy  ;  but 
a  earns  is  generally  followed  by  a  good 
if  ate  of  health.  It  is  fometimes  taken 
tor  a  heavy  and  profound  lleep  ;  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  raifed.  This 
earns  differs  little  from  a  lethargy.  See 
Lethargy. 

CARYATIDES,  cr  CARIATES,  in 
architecture,  a  kind  of  order  of  columns 
or  pi  falters,  under  the  figure  of  women, 
dreffed  in  long  robes,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Carian  people,  and  ferving  inltead  of 
columns.  The  Carytiades  Ihould  always 
have  their  legs  pretty  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  even  acrois,  or  one  athwart  the  other  ; 
their  arms  laid  fiat  to  their  bodies,  or  to 
the  head  ;  and  as  little  fpread  as  pollible  ; 
when  they  are  infulated,  thev  Ihould  ne- 
ver  have  any  great  weight  to  fupport ;  and 
they  ought  always  to  appear  in  characters 
proper  to  the  place  thev  are  ufed  in. 

CARYOCOSTINUM,  in  pharmacy, 
an  electuary  prepared  *  of  cloves,  white 
coitus,  ginger,  cummin-feeds,  See.  much 
yecommendvd  for  purging  choler,  and 
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breaking  away  obftrudtions  of  cachetic 
conllitutions  ;  alfo  an  excellent  purge  for 
llrong  people.  ■ 

CARYOPHYLLATA,  A VE'NS,  or 
herb-benet,  a  roughilh  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  is  found  in  flower  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

The  root  of  the  avens  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  gentle  flyptic,  corroborant, 
and  ftorflachic  ;  and  for  thefe  intention* 
continues  not  undelervedly,  of  fome 
elteem  in  foreign  countries,  though  very 
little  regarded  among  us. 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  the  pink,  in 
botany.  See  Dianthus. 
CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS, 

the  clove  tree,  common  in  feveral  iflands 
of  the  Ealt  Indies.  The  cloves,  which, 
are  the  only  part  known  to  us,  are  proper¬ 
ly  the  cups  of  the  unopened  flowers.  They 
are  faid  to  be  cured  by  expofing  them  to 
fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them  ia 
the  fun. 

The  clove  has  a  ffrong  agreeable  fmeTI, 
and  a  bitterilh,  hot,  very  pungent  tafie  e 
it  is  one  of  the  hotteff  and  moft  acrid  of 
the  fubftances  of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and 
as  fuch  is  often  uied,  not  only  internally,, 
but  as  an  external  ftimulanf.  The  fruit 
called  antophyllus,  has  the  fame  kind  of 
flavour  with  the  clove  itfelf ;  but  being 
far  weaker,  in  fmell  as  well  as  in  tafte, 
it  is  very  rarely  applied  to  any  medicinal 
purpofes,  and  is  now  lcarcely  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  the  lhops. 

The  clove  is  remarkably  difpofed  to  im¬ 
bibe  humidity  ;  and  when  robbed  of  its 
aftive  parts,  by  infnfion  in  menffrua  or 
diffillation,  and  afterwards  mixed  with 
freih cloves,  it  regains  from  them  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  both  of  tafte  and  fmell. 
The  Dutch,  through  whole  hands  this 
fpice  is  brought  to  us,  have  often  pradlifed 
this  abufe;  which,  however,  may  be 
eafily  difeovered  ;  for  thofe  cloves  which 
have  once  loft  their  virtue,  continue  al¬ 
ways  not  only  weaker  than  the  reft,  but 
likewife  of  a  much  paler  colour. 

CARYOPHILUS  Ruier,  the  clove 
july-flower,  or  gilliflower,  in  botany,  is 
the  name  of  a  perennial  plant,  faid  to 
be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Several  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  but  the  foit  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  in  medicine  are  of  a  deep 
crimfon  colour,  and  a  plcafant  aromatic 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the 
clove  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article. 
They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  fine  fmell, 

which 
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Which  Is  readily  extrafted  by  infufidn  m 
■water,  and  dilfipated  even  by  light  coc- 
rion.  I  hree  pounds  of  the  Irelh  dowers, 
clipped  from  their  heels,  communicate, 
by  in fu lion  in  a  dole  veifei  for  a  night, 
a  grateful  and  moderately  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a  deep  red  colour,  to  eight  or  nine 
pints  of  water  ;  which,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  tine  lugar,  forms  a  very  agree¬ 
able  fyrup. 

CASCADE,  a  deep  fall  of  water. 

CASCANS,  in  fortification,  holes  in 
form  of  wells,  ferving  as  entries  to  gal¬ 
leries  to  give  vent  to  the  enemies  mines. 
CASCARILLA.  See  Eleutheria. 

CASE,  Cafus,  among  grammarians, 
implies  the  different  inflexions  or  termi¬ 
nations  of  nouns,  ferving  to  exprefs  the 
different  relations  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  things  they  represent.  The 
Englifh  and  many  other  modern  lan¬ 
guages  exprefs  the  various  relations,  not  by 
changes  in  the  terminations,  as  the  an¬ 
cients,  but  by  the  appofition  of  articles  ; 
it  is  certainly  wrong  to  lay,  that  of  a 
father  is  the  genitive  cafe  of  father ,  and  to 
a  father  the  dative  ;  for  of  and  to  are  no 
part  of  the  word  father,  they  are  only 
articles  or  modifications,  which  Ihew  the 
different  relation  of  the  word  father. 

CASE,  among  printers,  a  Hoping  frame, 
divided  into  feveral  compartments,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  types  or  letters  of 
the  fame  kind.  From  thele  compartments 
The  compofitor  takes  out  each  letter  as  he 
wants  it,  to  compefe  a  page  or  form. 
Thus  they  fay  a  cafe  of  Pica,  of  Long 
Primer,  of  Greek,  &rc. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of 
preparing  iron,  fo  as  to  render  its  outer 
furface  hard,  and  capable  of  refilling  any 
edged  tool.  It  is  a  leffer  degree  of  Iteel- 
making. 

CASE-SHOT,  in  the  military  art, 
mufket-ball,  dones,  old  iron,  See.  put  into 
cafes,  and  fhot  out  of  great  guns. 

CASEMENT,  or  CASEMATE,  in 
architecture,  a  hollow  moulding,  which 
fome  architects  make  one  fixth  of  a  circle, 
and  others  one  fourth. 

CASERN,  in  fortification,  lodgings 
built  in  garrifon-towns,  generally  near 
the  rampart,  for  lodging  the  fiold'iers  of 
the  garrifon.  There  are  ufually  two 
beds  in  each  cafern  for  fix  foldiers  to  lie, 
who  mount  the  guard  alternately  ;  the 
third  part  being  ahvavs  on  dutv. 

CASH,  in  the  commercial  llyle,  the 
flock  of  money  which  a  merchant,  trader, 
cr  banker,  has  at  his  dilpofal  in  order  to 
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CASH-BOOK.  See  Book.- Kek pirea 
CASHEW-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the 
acajou-tree. 

CASHIRE,  one  who  is  intruded  with 
the  caih  of  dune  public  company.  Sec 
Cash  and  Company. 

CASIA,  in  botany.  See  Osvris. 

CASING  of  Timber -work,  among  buil¬ 
ders,  the  plailering  a  houie  all  over  on 
the.  outlide  with  mortar,  then  linking  it 
while  wet  by  a  ruler  with  the  corner  of  a 
trowel,  to  make  it  relemble  the  joints  of 
flree-llone. 

CASK,  a  veffel  for  preferring  liquors 
of  divers  kinds,  and  iometimes  dry  goods, 
as  fugar,  &c. 

A  calk  of  fugar  is  a  barrel  of  that 
commodity,  containing  from  eight 
eleven  hundred  weight.  A  calk  of  al¬ 
monds  is  about  three  hundred  weight. 

A  calk  in  Haves,  that  of  which  all  the 
Haves  are  ready  prepared,  and  want  only 
to  be  joined  and  hooped.  They  are  often, 
lhipped  thus  on  board  the  vcflels  defigned 
for  the  American  illands,  becaufe  they 
take  lefs  room,  and  can  be  eahlv  made 
up  there. 

'■*  CASPIAN  SEA-  a  large  lake  ia 
Alia,  which  is  called  a  lea,  becaufe  its 
waters  are  fait.  It  is  five  hundred  and 
feventy-feven  miles  long,  reckoning  lixty 
to  a  degree.  The  narrowed  part  from 
ead  to  wed  is  one  hundred  miles  over, 
and  the  broaded  three  hundred  and  fixty. 
All  geographers,  till  very  lately,  fuppofed 
that  feveral  rivers  ran  into  it  on  the  ead 
fide,  which  are  now  known  to  fall  into 
the  Aral,  another  vad  lake,  but  much 
more  inconfiderabie  than  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
However,  it  receives  the  Jamba,  the 
It  aic,  the  Volga,  the  Kur,  and  ieveral 
other  rivers  which  run  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Georgia,  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Thele  are  on  the  north  or  wed 
fide.  On  the  wed  there  are  none  ;  for  the 
river  is  dried  up,  or  loll  in  the  land, 
and  the  Sihun  and  Gihun,  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  oriental  writers,  ran  into 
the  lake  Aral.  We  have  therefore  no 
need  of  a  pretended  communication  be¬ 
tween  this  fea  and  the  ocean,  for  ac¬ 
counting  why  it  rifes  no  higher.  The 
navigation  on  this  fea  is  often  dangerous, 
from  the  boiderous  winds,  and  the  lhal- 
lows  near  the  lhores.  It  has  great  plenty 
of  filh,  which  fome  pretend  are  better  than 
in  the  ocean.  Long.  49.  to  55.  E. 

CASSANDRA,  in  fabulous  hidory, 
the  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba  ;  llie 
was  beloved  by  Apollo,  wrho  confented  to 
give  her  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  if  die 

would 
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Would  confent  to  the  gratification  of  his 
paffion.  Caffandra  teemed  to  accept,  the 
proposal,  but  had  no  fooner  obtained  that 
gift1,  than  fhe  laughed  at  the  tempter,  and 
broke  her  word  with  him.  Apollo  re¬ 
venged  himlelf  by -caufing  no  credit  to  be 
given  to  her  predictions  ;  for  which  fea- 
fbn,  fhe  in  vain  prophefied  the  ruin  .  of 
Troy.  Ajax,  the  ion  of  O ileus*  having 
tavilhed  her  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  he 
was  ftruck  with  thunder.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon*  who  loved  her 
to  detraction  :  but  in  vain  did  the  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  would  be  affalfinated  in  his 
own  country* 

CASSIA,  Caryophyllata,  the  bark  of  a  tree 
of  the  clove  kind,  from  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  \\  e It— 
Indies  ;  rolled  up  in  quills,  like  cinna¬ 
mon,  but  fomewhat  thinner,  rougher  on 
the  outfide,  and  of  a  darker  ruity  brown 
colour.  This  bark  is  a  warm  aroma¬ 
tic,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  fmell 
and  talte  with  the  clove  fpite,  but  weaker, 
and  with  a  little  admixtuie,  as  it  were, 
of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  In  diltillation 
with  water,  it  yields  a  very  frnall  por¬ 
tion  of  efTential  oil  nearly  fimilar  in  fla¬ 
vour  to  oil  of  cloves,  but  more  pungent  than 
the  genuine  oil  of  that  fpice.  A  bark  of  the 
fame  kind  is  fometimes  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  under  the  name  of  culitlawan, 
or  culilawan,  a  Malaccan  compound  word, 
of  which  the  Latin  cortex  caryopbylloid.es ,  or 
clove  bark,  is  find  to  be  a  tianflation. 
That  diftinguifhed  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  calilawan,  is  thicker  than  the  other, 
and  in  colour  approaches  fomewhat  more 
to  cinnamon,  but  icarcely  differs  in  fmell 

or  tafte.  ' 

CASSIA  Fiji ul arts f  a  hard,  woody  cy¬ 
lindrical  pod  of  a  tree  refembling.  the  wal¬ 
nut,  which  grows  ipontaneouily  in  Egypt 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  has  been  thence  introduced  into  the 
Weft. 

CASSIA  Lignea,  the  bark  of  a  tree 

of  the  cinnamon-kind,  brought  fr®m  the 
Eaft-Indies  ;  exactly  refembling  cinna¬ 
mon  in  appearance,  but  diftinguifhable 
bv  its  breaking  fhort  or  fmooth,  while 
cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  or  ihivery,  like 
Wood. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon  in  aro¬ 
matic  flavour  as  well  as  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  differs  in  being  weaker, 
or  containing  lefs  active  matter,  and  in 
its  abounding  with  a  vifcous  mucilaginous 
fubltance.  Chewed,  it  diffolves  as  it  were 
in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  oi  flime  :  pow- 
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dered  and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  S 
conliderable  quantity  of  the  fluid  thick 
and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  concrete  on  cool¬ 
ing  into  the  confiftence  of  a  jelly.  In 
the  form  of  fpirituous  tinfture,  or  fpni- 
tuous  extract,  or  diltilled  water,  or  efieri- 
tial  oil,  it  appears  very  like  cinnamon* 
By  the  ancients  it  was  employed  as  a 
fuceedaneum  to  cinnamon,  of  which  it 
was  reckoned  equivalent  to  half  its  owfi 
quantity*  At  prefent  it  is  .  not  unfie- 
quently  mixed  with  that  fpice  in  the  fhops, 
but  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  under  its 
own  name.  Lewis's  Hijlory  of  the  Mata  id 

Medica.  . 

CASS1NE,  the  cafiia-berry-tree,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  ufed  in 
South-Ameriea  in  the  fame  manner  as 
tea. 

*  CASSIOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  wife  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia* 
and  mother  of  Andromeda*  On  her 
boafling  fhe  was  more  beautiful  than  thd 
Nereids,  thofe  goddefles  were  fo  provoked, 
that  they  defired  Neptune  to  revenge 
them  ;  on  Which  he  fent  into  the  country 
of  Cepheus,  a  fea  monfter,  which  com- 
mitteddreadful  ravages,  lo  put  a  flop  to 
which,  Andromeda  was  expofed  to  bd  de¬ 
voured  by  this  monfter  ;  but  being  deli¬ 
vered  by  Perfeus,  he  prevailed  on  Jupiter 
to  place"  Calliope  in  the  heavens,  among 
the  conftellations. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  aftronomy,  a  con- 
ftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  great  bear  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  pole.  The  ftars  of  this 
conlrellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are 
thirteen  ;  in  Tycho’s  twenty-eight  ;  and 
in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  fifty-fix.  In  1572,  a 
remarkable  new  liar  appeared  in  this  con- 
ftellation,  furpalfing  .  Sirius  or  Lyra  in 
brightnefs  and  magnitude. 

CASSITERIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  fof- 
fils,  a  genus  of  chryllals,  which  are  of 
two  kinds  !  the  whitifh  pellucid  caflite- 
rion,  and  the  brown  cafnterion  ;  the  firft 
is  a  tollerably  bright  and  pellucid  chryftal, 
and  feldom  fubjecl  to  the  common  ble- 
mifhes  of  chryllal.  It  is  of  a  perfect 
and  regular  form,  in  the  figure  of  a 
quadrilateral  pyramid  ;  and  is  found  in 
Devonihire  and  Cornwall  principally. 
The  brown  caffiterion  is  like  the  former 
in  figure  :  it  is  of  a  very  fmooth  and 
glotfy  furface  ;  and  is  alfo  found  in  great 
plenty  in  Devonihire  and  Cornwall. 

CASSOCK,  or  CASSULA,  a  kind  of 
robe  or  gown,  wore  over  the  reft  of  the 
habit,  particularly  by  the  clergssoW^ 
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'Cassowary*  in  ornithology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  is  a  vobuR,  large,  and  thick  bird, 
xneafuring  four  feet  and  an  half  when  it 
ftvetches  out  its  neck. 

CASSMUNAR,  in'thematcna  mediea, 
th«  root  of  an  Eafi-Indian  plant,  of  which 
we  hare  no  certain  account  ;  brought 
over  in  irregular  flices  of  various  forms, 
fome  cut  tranfverfely  and  others  longitu¬ 
dinally. 

This  root  was  introduced  fome  time 
ago  by  Marloe,  as  a  medicine  of  uncom¬ 
mon  efficacy  in  hyftcric,  epileptic,  para¬ 
lytic,  ,and  other  nervous  dilbrders.  At 
prefent  it  is  fdmetimes  employed  as  a 
Romachic  ;  but'  its  ufe  is  not  yet  become 
io  general  as  it  feems  to  deferve.  It  is 
an  *•  elegant  mild  aromatic,  moderately 
'warm,  lightly  bitter ilh  ;  in  fmell  forne- 
what  refembling  ginger. 

CASTANEA,  the  chefnut-tree,  in 
botany*  a  genus  of  trees,  of  which  M; 
Tournefort  has  enumerated  four,  and  Mr. 
Miller  five  fpecies. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  planting 
them  in  February,  in  beds  of  trelh,  un- 
dunged  earth  :  the  bell  nuts  for  lowing 
are  l\ich  ''as  are  brought  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  are  commonly  fold  in. 
winter  for  eating,  provided  they  are  not 
kill-dried.  Thole  of  the  growth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  full  as  good  to  low,  for  timber 
or  beauty,  as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts, 
though  their  fruit  are  much  fmaller  ;  thele 
Ihould  be  preferved  till  the  feafon  for 
fowing,  in  land,  where  mice,  or  other 
Vermin,  cannot  come  to  them,  otherwile 
they  will  foon  deftfoy  them;  Before  you 
fet  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them 
into  Water,  to  try  their  goodnefs,  which 
is  known  by  their  ponderofity  ;  thofe  ot 
them  that  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water  Ihould  be  rejected,  as  good  for  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  luch  as  link  to  the  bottom 
vou  mav  be  lure  are  good.  In  April  thefe 
^uts  will  appear  above  ground  ;  you  mult, 
‘therefore,  obferve  to  keep  them  clear 
From  weeds',  efpecially  while  young.  :  in 
thefe  beds  they  ma^'remain  for  two  years, 
when  you  Ihould  remove  them  into  a 
miriery,  at  a  wider  alliance.  The.  belt 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  October,  «r  the  latter  end  of 
February  ;  but  October  is  the  belt  feafon  : 
the  diftance  they  Ihould  have  in  the 
nurferv,  is  three  feet,  row  from  row,  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows.  After  having  re- 
j*a:neU  three  or  four  years  in  tkeUurfery, 
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they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting,  eltbe^ 
in  rows,  for  avenues  to  a  houfe,.  or  in 
quarters,  for  wildernefs  plantati  ons  ;  but; 
if  you  intend  them  for  timber,  it  is  muck 
the  better  method  to  fow  them  in  furrows* 
as  is  praftifed  for  oaks,  See.  and  let  them 
remain  unremoved  for  theft  trees  are 
apt  to  have,  a  downright  tap  root,  which 
being  hurt  by  tranfplanting,  'is  often  a 
check  to  their  upright  growth,  and  caufes 
them  tp  lhoot  out  into  lateral  branches* 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  oak,  walnut,  See. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity 
or  charge  in  Poland  :  the  fcaileilans  are 
fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  billy 
of  the  lower  clafs,  who,  in  diets,  lit  oft 
low  l'eatsj  behind  the.  palatines,  or  great 
fenators.  They  are  a  kind  of  lieutenants  of 
provinces,  and  command  a  part  of  the 
palatinate  under  the  palatines 

CASTING,  in  foundery,The  running 
of  a  metal  into  a  mold,  prepared  for  that 
purp«fe:  *  ' 

CASTING. of  Lead,  the  uling  a  frame* 
or  mold,  covered  with  fan  cl,  to  call  the 
lead  into  Iheets. 

CASTING  of  Metals,  t>f  Letters,  Bells) 
Figures,  &c.  See  FouSdeky. 

CASTING  in  .  Sand,  or  Earth,  the 
running .  of  metals  between  two  frames* 
or  molds,  filled  with  land-,  or  earth,  where* 
in  the  figure  that  the  metal  is  to  take  has 
been  imprelled  en  creux ,  by  means  of  the 
pattern. 

CASTING,  among  fculptors,  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  calls  of  impreffions,  of  figures, 
bulls,  metals,  leaves,  kc. 

The  method  of  taking  of  cafts  of  fi¬ 
gures  and  bulls,  as  at  prefent  pfcuRifed, 
is  moll  generally  by  ufe  of  pl after  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  of,  in  other  words,  alabafter  calcined 
by  a  gentle  heat.  The  advantage  of 
ulihg  this  fubftance  preferably  to  others* 
confifts  in  this,  that  notwithllanding  a 
ilight  calcination  reduces  it  to  a  pulverine 
Rate,  it  becomes  again  a  tenacious  and 
cohering  body,  by  being  ttoiftened  with 
.water,  and  afterwards  fultered  to  dry  \ 
by  which  means  either  a  concave  or  a  Con¬ 
vex  figure  may  be  given  by  a  proper  mold 
or  model  to  it  when  wet,  and  retained  by 
the  hatdnefs  it  acquires  when  dry  :  and 
from  thefe  qualities,  it  is  fitted  to  the 
double  pfe  of  making  both  calls,  and 
molds  for  forming  thole  calls.  The 
plafler  is  to  be  had  ready  prepared  of 
thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  fell 
it  i  arid  the  only  care  is  to  lee  that  it 
is  genuine.  The  particular  manner  of 
making  eaite  depends  on  the  form  of  ’he 
jli 
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to  be  taken.  Where  there  are  no 
projecting  parts,  it  is  very  Ample  and  eafy; 
is  likewife  where  there  are  fuch  as  form 
only  a  right  or  any  greater  angle  with  the 
principal  furface  of  the  body  :  but  where 
parts  project  in  leffer  angles,  or  form  a 
ourve  inclined  towards  the  principal  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  the  work  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  firft  Hep  to  be  taken  is  the  form¬ 
ing  the  mold  ;  which  is,  indeed,  done 
by  much  the  fame  means  as  the  call  is 
afterwards  made  in  it.  In  order  to  this, 
if  the  original  or  model  be  a  bafs  relief,  or 
any  other  piece  of  a  flat  form,  having  its 
Surface  firft  well  greafed,  itmuft  be  placed 
on  a  proper  table,  or  other  fuch  fupport, 
and  fur  rounded  by  a  frame,  the  fides  of 
which  mult  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
it,  as  will  allow  a  proper  thicknefs  for 
the  fides  of  the  mold.  A  due  quantity 
of  the  plalter,  that  is,  what  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  and  rife  to  fuch  a  thick- 
nefs  as  may  give  fufficient  H-rength  to 
the  mold,  as  alf©  to  fill  the  hollow  be¬ 
twixt  the  frame  and  the  model,  mult  be 
inoiFtened  with  water,  till  it  be  juft  of  fuch 
conliltence  as  will  allow  it  to  be  poured 
Upon  the  model,  which  lhonld  be  done  as 
foon  as  poflible  :  for  it  mult  not  be  de¬ 
layed  after  the  wetter  is  added  to. the 
plafter,  which  would  otherwife  concrete 
or  ffet,  fo  as 'to  become  more  trou’blefome 
in  the  working,  or  unfit  to  be  ufed.  The 
whole  muft  then  be  buffered  to  remain 
in  'this  condition,  till  the  plafter  has 
attained  its  hard  net's-;  and  then  the  frame 
being  taken  away,  the  preparatory  call  or 
mold  thus  formed,  may  be  taken  eff  from 
the  fubjedl  entire. 

Where  the  model  or  original  fuhjefl  is 
of  a  round  or  eretft  form-,  a  different  me¬ 
thod  muft  be  f>uriued  ;  and  the  mold  muft 
be  divided  into  feveral  pieces  :  or  if  the 
fubjeCt  con  fills  of  detached  and  projecting 
parts,  it  is  frequently  moll  expedient  to 
calf  Inch  parts  Separately  ;  and  afterwards 
join  them  together. 

Where  the  original  fubjeCt  or  model 
Terms  a  round-,  or  fpheroid,  or  any  part  of 
■fuch  round  or  fpheroid,  more  than  one 
half  the  plafter  muft  be  ufed  without  any 
frame  to  keep  it  round  the  model ;  and  mull  ; 
be  tempered,  with  water,  to  fuch  a  con¬ 
fidence,  that  it  may  be  wrought  with 
the  hand  like  very  foft  palte  :  but  rhotfgh 
it  mull  not  be  fo  fluid  as' when  prepared 
for  flat  figured  models,  it  muft  yet  be  as 
moift  as  is  compatible  with  its  cohering 
fufficiently  to  hold  together  :  and  being 
thus  prepared,  it  mult  be  put  upon  the 


j  model,  and  comprefled  with  the  hand,  ofc 
any  flat  inllrument,  that  the  parts  of  it 
may  adapt  themfelves,  in  the  moll  perfeCt 
manner,  to  thole  of  the  fubjeCt,  as  well 
as  be  compact  with  refpeit  to  them¬ 
felves. 

When  the  model  is  fo  covered  to  a  con¬ 
venient  thicknefs,  the  whole  mull  be  left 
at  reft  till  the  plafter  be  fet  and  firm,  fo  as 
to  bear  dividing  without  falling  to  pieces, 
or  being  liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by 
flight  or  violence  ;  and  it  muft  then  be  di¬ 
vided  into  pieces,  in  order  to  its  being  taken 
off  from  the  model,  by  cutting  it  with  a 
knife  with  a  very  thin  blade  ;  and  being  di¬ 
vided  muft  be  cautioufly  taken  oft',  and 
kept  till  dry  :  but  it  muft  be  always  carefully 
obferved,  before  the  feparation  of  the 
parts  be  made,  to  notch  them  crofs  the 
joints,  or  lines  of  the  divifion,  at  proper 
diftances,  that  they  may  with  eale  and 
certainty  be  properly  conjoined  again  : 
which  would  be  much  more  precarious  and 
tvoublefome  without  fuch  directive  marks. 
The  art  of  properly  dividing  the  moulds, 
in  order  to  make  them  feparate  from  the 
model,  conftitutes  the  greatelt  objeft  of 
dexterity  and  Ikill  in  the  art  of  calling  ; 
and  does  not  admit  of  rules  for  the  molt-' 
advantageous  conduct  of  it  in  every  cafe. 
But  we  lhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  depends,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  by  a  d-ue  application  of  them, 
all  difficulties  may  at  any  time  be  fur- 
mounted,  and  an  expertnefs,  even  of  man¬ 
ner,  acquired  by  a  little  practice.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  cafe  in  queltion,  where  the 
fubjeCt  is  of  a  round  or  fphcroidal  form, 
it  is  bell  to  divide  the  mold  into  three 
parts,  which  will  then  eafily  come  off 
from  the  model  :  and  the  fame  will  hold 
good  of  a  cylinder  or  any  regular  curve 
figure. 

The  mold  being  thus  formed,  and  dry, 
and  the  parts  put  together,  it  muft:  be  firfl 
greafed,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  pofition 
that  the  hollow  may  lie  upwards,  and  then 
filled  with  plafter,  commixt  with  water, 
in  the  fame  proportion  and  manner  as  was 
directed  for  the  calling  the  mold  -:  and 
when  the  call  is  perfectly  fet,  and  dry, 
it  mull  be  taken  out  of  the  mold  and  re¬ 
paired,  where  it  is  neceflary  ;  which  fi¬ 
ll  lilies  the  whole  operation. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  with  reft- 
peft  to  fubje&s  where  the  furfaces  have 
the  regularity  above-mentioned  :  but 
where  they  forrg  curves,  which  interfeft 
each  other,  the  condudt  of  the  operation 
muft  he  varied  with  refpeCt  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  taking  the  call  of  the  mold  from 
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the  fubjcifl  or  model  ;  and  where  there  are 
long  projecting  parts,  fuch  as  legs  or 
arms,  they  thould  as  was  obftrved  before, 
be  wrought  in  feparate  calls. 

In  the  fame  manner  figures,  bulls,  &c. 
may  be  call  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal, 
in  the  molds  of  plafter  :  only  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  plafter,  and  the  tedioufneis  of 
its  becoming  fuftieiently  dry,  when  in  a 
very  large  mafs,  to  bear  the  heat  of  melted 
metal,  render  the  ufe  of  clay,  com¬ 
pounded  with  fome  other  proper  mate¬ 
rials,  preferable  where  large  fubjects  are 
in  queftion. 

Calls  of  medals,  or  fuch  fmall  pieces 
as  are  of  a  fimilar  form,  may  be  made  in 
plafter,  by  the  method  direded  for  bals 
relievos. 

Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  required 
than  to  form  a  mold  by  laying  them  on 
a  proper  board  ;  and  having  furrounded 
them  by  a  rim  made  of  a  piece  of  a  card, 
or  any  other  palteboard,  to  fill  the  rim 
with  fofit  tempered  plafter  of  Paris  :  which 
mold,  when  dry,  will  ferve  for  feveral 
calls.  It  is  neverthelefs  a  better  method 
to  form  the  mold  of  melted  fulphur ; 
which  will  produce  a  lharper  imprelhon 
in  the  call,  and  be  more  durable  than 
thole  made  of  plafter. 

The  calls  of  medals  are  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  fulphur,  which  being 
melted,  mult  be  treated  exadtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  plalter. 

Calls  may  be  made  likewife  with  iron 
with  very  little  additional  trouble,  provided 
it  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  any  iron  bar,  or  piece  of  a 
fimilar  form  ;  and  having  heated  it  red- 
hot,  hold  it  over  a  veffel  containing  water, 
and  touch  it  very  llightly  with  a  roll  of 
fulphur,  which  will  immediately  diffolve 
it,  and  make  it  fall  in- drops  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  under  it.  As  much  iron  as  may  be 
wanted  being  thus  diifolved,  pour  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  velfel  ;  and  pick  out  the 
drops  formed  by  the  melted  iron  from 
thofe  of  the  fulphur,  which  contain 
little  or  no  iron,  and  will  be  diftinguiih- 
able  from  the  other  by  their  colour  and 
weight.” 

The  iron  will,  by  this  means,  be  ren¬ 
dered  fo  fufible,  or  eafy,  to  be  melted, 
that  it  will  run  with  lefs  heat  than  will 
melt  lead  and  may  be  employed  for  making 
calls  of  medals,  and  many  other  fuch 
purpofes,  with  great  convenience  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

*  C’ASTLEHAVEN,  earl  of,  behead¬ 
ed  for  inviting,  and  even  alfffting  people  to 
'$#.Tunit  rapes  upon  his  lady,  1621. 
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CASTLE-WORK,  firvice  or  labou^ 
done  by  inferior  tenants  for  the  building 
and  upholdingof  caftles  of  defence,  towards 
which  lome  gave  their  perfonal  alffftancr, 
and  others  paid  their  contributions.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  necelfary  charges  to 
which  all  lands  among  our  Saxon  anceftors 
were  exprefsly  fubjeft. 

CASTOR.  See  Reaver  and  Casto* 
rf.u  m. 

*  CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  in  pagan 
mythology.  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  l\van 
having  an  amour  with  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  (he  brought 
forth  two  eggs,  each  containing  twins. 
From  that  impregnated  by  Jupiter  proceed¬ 
ed  Pollux  and  Helina,  who  were  both  im¬ 
mortal  ;  from  the  other  Caftor  and  Clytem- 
neftra,  who  were  begot  by  Tyndarus  were 
both  mortal.  They  were  all  however  called 
by  the  common  name  of  Tyndaridoe.  Thefe 
two  brothers  entered  into  an  inviolable 
friendlhip  :  they  accompanied  the  other 
noble  youths  of  Greece  in  the  expedition  to 
Colchis,  in  learch  of  the  golden  fleece;  but 
Caftor  being  killed,  Pollux  obtained  leave 
to  (hare  his  own  immortality  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  fo  that  they  are  faid  to  live  and  die  al¬ 
ternately  every  day  :  for  being  tranfiated 
into  the  fkies  they  form  the  conftellation. 
Gemini,  one  of  which  ftars  rifes  as  the 
other  fets.  Thefe  deities  were  efteemed 
propitious  to  navigation,  for  it  is  faid  that 
the  Argonauts  being  endangered  by  a  tem- 
peft,  Orpheus  offered  vows  for  the  fafel'y  of 
the  (hip,  when  immediately  two  lambent 
tlames  appeared  over  the  heads  of  Caffor 
and  Pollux,  which  appearance  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  calm.  In  lucceeding  times  thefe 
fires,  often  fecn  by  mariners,  were  conli- 
dered  as  a  favourable  omen  ;  but  when  one 
only  was  feen  it  was  called  Helena,  and  “ 
imagined  to  forebode  fome  evil.  Caftor 
and  Pollux  were  reprefented  as  two  beauti¬ 
ful  youths,  completely  armed,  riding  on 
white  hories,  with  ffars  over  their  helmets. 

CASTOREUM,  CASTOR,  a  liquid 
fubltance  found  in  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  caffor  or  beaver,  a  four-footed  amphibi¬ 
ous  animal,  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  North- America.  The 
belt  caftor  comes  from  Ruiffa,  in  large, 
round,  hard  cods  ;  an  inferior  fort,  fmaller 
and  moifler,  from  Dantzick  ;  the  word  of 
all  from  New  England,  in  fongilh.  thin 
cods.  Ruiffa  caffor  has  a  firong  ffmell,and 
a  biting  bitterifh  naufeous  tafte  r  the  other 
flirts  are  weaker'than  that  of  Ruiffa,  yet 
more  ungrateful.  It  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  one  of  thecapital  nervine, ,  antif- 
nafmodic,  and  antihylkfic  medicines  :  its 
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virtues  have  undoubtedly  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated  :  but  though  they  are  not  near  to 
great  as  they  have  by  molt  writers  been 
feprefented,  they  appear  neyerthelefs  to  be 
confiderable.  The  common  dofe  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  afcruple  ;  though  it 
has  been  fometimes  taken  by  drams,  and 
thefe  dofes  very  often  repeated, 

Caltor  is  ulually  joined  in  prefeription 
with  the  deobftrpent  fetid  gums,  volatile 
alkaline  ialjs,  the  volatile  oily  fpivits,  and 
other  materials  of  limilar  intention.  The 
Volatile  oily  fpirits  are  well  adapted  alfo  as 
tnen It ru a  for  dilfolving  the  active  matter  of 
the  caftqr,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove 
in  many  cafes  excellent  additions  to  its  vir¬ 
tue,  as  particularly  in  fome  hyfleric  difor- 
ders,  and  the  fevpral  fymptoms  which  ac¬ 
company  them  :  in  this  view,  an  ounce  of 
K cilia  caitor,  and  half  as  much  afafeetida, 
are  digeffed  about  fix  days,  in  a  elofe  velfel, 
with  a  pint  of  the  volatile  fpiri.t,  Lewis's 
Materia  Medic  a. 

CASTRATION,  in  furgery,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  gelding. 

CAT,  Fells,  a  well  known  quadruped, 
of  the  order  of  the  feme,  or  b calls  of  prey 
See  Ff.  lis. 

CAT  of  \he  Mountain,  Cains  Tardus,  an 
animal  of  the  cat-kind,  about  the  fixe  of  a 
malt  in,  variegated  with  longitudinal  black 
■breaks  on  the  upper-part  of  the  body,  and 
black  fpots  on  the  under-part. 

C  AT  AC  A  U  STICS,  or  CAUSTICS, 
in  the  higher  geometry,  are  curves  formed 
by  remedied  rays.  The  cauliic  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  is  a  cycloid,  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  circle  along  a  circle.  The  cauliic  of 
the  common  cycloid,  when  the  rays  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  thereof,  is  alfo  a  com¬ 
mon  cycloid,  deferibed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  circle  upon  the  fame  bafe.  The  cauliic 
of  the  logarithmic  fpiral  as  the  fame  curve* 

CATACHRESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
exprefs  another, 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  fubterrane* 
ous  place  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  Italy  for  • 
a  vaft  affemblage  of  fubtcrraneo.us  fepul- 
chres,  three  leagues  from  Rome,  in  the 
"Via  Appia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchres 
of  the  ancients.  Others  imagine  thefe  cata- 
cornbs.tp  be  the  cells  wherein  the  primitive 
Chrijlians  hid  themfeiyes.  Each  cata¬ 
comb  is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  ten 
high,  running  in  form  of, an  alley  or  gal¬ 
lery,  and  communicating  with  one  another. 
■Some  authors  iuppofe  t,hem  to  have  been 
tne  puticuli  mentioned  by  Feftus  Pompeius, 
into  v.-Uich  the  Romans  threw  the  bodi* 
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of  their,  fiaves,  to  whom  they  denied  th<? 
honours  of  burying  ;  and  Mr.  Monro,  Tri 
the  FHilafophical  Tranladlions,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  catacombs  were  the 
burial-places  of  the  firff  Romans,  before  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  v/as  inti’a- 
duced. 

CATADROME,an  engine  like  a  crane, 
ufed  by  builders  in  railing  weights. 

CATALEPSY,  Catafepfis,  in  phyfic,  a 
kind  of  apoplexy  ;  or  a  cLheale  wherein  the 
limbs  ale  ealilv  flexible,  and  continue  in' 
whatever  polition  they  are  placed.  The 
natural  caules  which  generally  bring  on 
the  paroxylms  of  acatalcply,  are  a  peccan¬ 
cy  of  the  thick  and  vifcid  humours,  and 
intcnlccoldj  and  the  accidental  are  vio¬ 
lent  commotions  of  the  mind,  grief,  terror, 
joy,  fear,  and  fadnefs,  As  to  the  prog-? 
noftics  of  a  catalepfis,  if  it  is  produced  by, 
the  pafTions  of  the  mind,  o.r  profound  me-?, 
ditations,  it  is  feldom  attended  with  dan-, 
gerous  confequences  :  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  thick,  vifcid,  and, 
impure  blood,  or  from  a  fupprelTiau  at  ac- 
cuftomed  evacuations  of  blood,  it  is  highly 
dangerous  ;  for  it  either  terminates  in  me¬ 
lancholy,  or  is  changed  into  an  epilepfy 
or,  laftly,  terminates  in  a  violent  apoplexy,- 
and  kill's  the  patient.  Nor  is  the  conge-, 
lation  brought  on  by  extreme  cold  of  lels 
danger;  iince,  if  ieafonable  relief  is  not, 
afforded,  fudden  death  enfues, 

CATALLIS  CAPTIS  NOMINE. 
DISTRICTIONIS,  in  law,  a  writ  whicj| 
lies  where  a  houle  is  within  a  borough,  for, 
rent  ilfuing  out  of  the  lame:  and  this  writ, 
warrants  the  taking  of  doors  or  windows 
by  way  of  diftrefs.  y.  y 

CATALOGUE,  a  lilt  or  enumeration, 
of  the  names  of  leveral  books,  men,  or. 
other  things,  according  to  a  certain  order., 
CATALOGUE  of  Stars ,  an  enumera-. 
tion  both  of  the  conffellatians  and  the  un-. 
formed  Ears,  with  the  number  of  ffars  in 
bath,  and  the  place  ok  each  liar.  There, 
have  been  manydifferent  cataiogus  made  of 
the  ffars  in  different  ages  and  countries,  as, 
by  Hypparchus  of  Rhodes,  dbout  120  years 
before  Chrift  ;  by,  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,by  Ulug  Beigh 
grandfem  to,  Tamerlane,  in  1457  i  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  the  Dane,  William,  land-, 
grave  of  Heffe,  Bayer,  and  Kepler,  in 
Germany,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  by  Hevelius  in  the  fame  country  for 
1660.  But  the  largeft  and  moll  complete  Is 
the  Britilh  catalogue,  owing  to  the  labour* 
of  Mr.  Flamftead  ;  it  contains  no  kfs  than 
3000  ffars,  many  of  which  are  fo  final!, 
that  they  cannot  be  been  without  the.  help 
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of  tclefoopcs  ;  their  places  are  re&ificd  to 
the  year  1 6S9.  We  have  it  in  the  third 
Volume  ot  his  Hi  Ilona  Cxletlis,  WheVcm, 
betides  that  of  Ptolemy,  we  have  alfo  the 
abovementioned  catalogues  of  Ulug  Beigh, 
Tycho,  the  prince  ot  plell’e,  and  Heveh- 
lis,  together  with  an  account  of  each  of 
them  m  the  Prolegomena. 

CATAMENIA,  in  medicine,  See 

S  S  « 

CATAPHONICS,  the  feience  which 
conliders  the  properties  ot  refieiRed  founds. 
See  Echo. 

CATAPIIRACTI,  horfemcn  armed 
with  the  cataphracla,  a  kind  ot  coat  of 
mail,  which  covered  the  foldier  rrom  head 
to  foot. 

CATAPLASM,  in  pharmacy,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  foft  kind  of  medicine  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  thick  panada,  and  prepared  ot 
ingredients  of  different  virtues, 

CATAPULT  A,  in  antiquity,  a.  mili¬ 
tary  engine  contrived  for  throwing  ol  ai- 
yows,  darts,  and  Hones  vpon  the  enemy, 

CATARACT,  in  hydrography,  a  pre¬ 
cipice  in  the  channel  of  a  riyer,  caufed  by 
rocks,  from  whence  the  water  tails  with 
a  greater  nolfe  and  impetuofity:  iuch  aie 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube, 
Rhine,  and  the  famous  one  of  Niagara, 
in  America. 

CATARACT,  a  diforder  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  eye  by  which  the  pupil  la, 
that  ought  to  appear  tranfparent  and  black, 
looks  opaque,  grey,  blue,  brown,  Sec, 
by  which  vilion  is  varioully  impeded,  or 
totally  deftroyed. 

There  is  tcarce  any  dilorder,  the  event 
of  which  is  more  uncertain  than  that  ot 
a  cataract :  medicines  will  generally  have 
little  or  no  effect  when  the  dilorder  is  con¬ 
firmed,  or  inveterate,  almotl  the  foie  relief 
is  therefore  had  from  the  furgeon’s  hand 
and  inflruments.  See  Couching  of  Ca- 

t<ira.&s<  .... 

There  are  however,  tome  cales  in  this 

diforder  which  ought  to  be  recommended 
to  the  care  of  the  phyllcian,  who  by  di¬ 
recting  a  proper  regimen  and  courfe  ot 
phytic,  adapted  to  the  patient’s  habit,  age, 
and  other  circumilances,  may  by  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  nature,  remove  catara&s  beyond 

expectation  .  . 

CATARRH,  in  medicine,  a  diitiiia- 

tion  or  defluxion  from  the  head  upon  the 
mouth  and  afpera  arteria,  and  through 
them  upon  the  lungs.  The  caufe  of  this 
diforder  proceeds  from  the  lymph,  or  mals 
of  blood,  moit  frequently  in  the  winter 
igiiaej  as  it  commonly  ariics  front  a  co.c  , 
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If  it  is  attended  with  a  fever,  as  k  general* 
ly  is,  in  fome  degree,  it  is  called  a  <_a-“ 
tarrhous  fever.-  1  he  eat  air  lies  luifoca** 
tins  is  a ‘violent  and  fuflocating  cough,  ex¬ 
cited  either  by  an  exceltave  catarrh,  or 
cold}  by.  the  rupture  of  a  vomica  in  the 
lungs  ;  by  a  polypus  driven  from  the  heart 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  iometi.mes 
by  a  fphafmodic  conlbtuuon  of  the  nerves, 
as  it  happens  in  iome  hylteric  -calcs.  Ca- 
tarrhous  diforders,  as  well  as  ail  other,  fe- 
ve ri th  -in dil’polition s",  arc  to  be  treated  in  a 
mild  and  gentle  manner;  and  the  patient 
is  to  be  kept  moderately  warm,  either  in 
bed,  or  by  means  of  a  *fire  :  he  is  to  ab- 
flam  from  medicines  which  are  too.  hot, 
draftic,  and  productive  of  commotions.; 
as  alfo  from  a  hot  regimen..  The  diet  is. 
to  befpare,  and  the  drink  tepid  and  whole- 
lbma  :  the  molt  proper  is  excorticated 
barley,  with  ihavings  of  hartfhorn,  rai- 
lins,  and  liquorilh-root.  When  the  efler- 
vt-fcciice  is  violent,  a  few  grains  of  nitro 
may  be  advantageoully  mixed  with  the  be- 
zoardic  powders  ;  and  emulfions  mu  ft  be 
plentifully  drank  :  when  during  this  dif¬ 
order  the  faeces  are  indurated,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  coftive,  befides  water-gruel,  decocti¬ 
ons  of  manna,  &*c.  are  to  be  drank  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  proper  than  emollient 

clvlters.  . 

CATASTAS1S,  in  poetry,  the  third 
part  of  the  ancient  drama,  being  that 
wherein  the  Intrigue,  or  action,  let  forth 
the  epitafis,  is  lupported  and  earned  on, 
and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for  the  un¬ 
ravelling  in  the  catafi  raphe. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  latl  part  in  the  ancient 
drama,  or  that  immediately  lucco  ding, 
the  catallafis. :  or  according  to  others, 
the  third  only  ;  the  whole  drama  being 
divided  into  protafis,  epitafis,.  and  Catai- 
trophe  ;  or  in  the  terms  of  Ariitode,  pro¬ 
logue,  epilogue,  and  exode.  ]  . 

°The  cataftrophc  clears  up  every  thing, 
and  is  nothing  clfe‘ but  the  difeovery  or 
winding  up  of  the  plot.  1  he  great  art 
therein  is,  that  the  clearing  up  ot  all 
difficulties  may  appear  wonderful,  aim  yet 
eatv,  Ample,  and  natural. 

Mr.  Dryden  thinks  a  cataflrophe  relult- 
Ing  from  a  mere  change  in  ientiments  and 
refolutions  of  a  pcrlon,  without  any  other 
.machinery,  may  be  lo  managed  as  to  ha 
exceeding  beautiful.  It  is  a  di.pute  amor.j 
the  critics,  whether  the  catailroplve  Inould 
always  fall  out  favourably  on  the  fide  ot 
virtue,  or  not.  The  rcafons  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  fide  feem  tbs  Itrongcfl,  and  An  (lode 

prefers 
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prefers  a  Ihocking  cataftrophe  to  a  happy 
ene. 

CATCH,  or  CATCHES,  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  thofe  parts  which  Lay  hold  of  others 
by  hooking  them. 

CATECHISM,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  an  inftitution  to  be 
learned  of  every  perfon  before  he  be  brought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  bifltop.  The  time 
appointed  for  catechifing,  are  Sundays  and 
holidays-  Every  parfon,  vicar,  or  curate, 
are  enjoined,  upon  every  Sunday  and  ho¬ 
liday,  to  teach  and  inftruct  the  youth, 
and  ignorant  perfons  of  his  parilh,  in  the 
catechifm  let  forth  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
enon-Prayer  *,  and  that  under  the  penalty 
of  a  iharp  reproof  for  the  firft  omillion, 
fulpenfion  for  the  ftcond,  and  excommuni¬ 
cation  for  the  third. 

CATECHIST,  an  officer  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftian  church,  whole  bufinefs  it 
was  to  inftruift  the  catechumens  in  the 
firft  principles  of  religion  :  this  office 
might  be  performed  by  an  ecclefiaftic  of 
any  order,  and  it  was  iometimes  done  by 
the  bilhop  himfelf. 

CATECHUMEN,  a  candidate  for 
baptilm,  or  one  who  prepares  himfelf  for 
receiving  it. 

The  catechumens,  in  church  hiftory, 
were  the  loweft  order  of  Chriltians  in  the 
primitive  chinch.  They  had  fome  title 
to  the  common  name  of  a  Chriftian,  be¬ 
ing  a  degree  above  pagans  and  heretics: 
though  not  confummated  by  baptifm. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  ftate  of  cate¬ 
chumens  by  the  impofition  of  hands  and 
the  fign  of  the  crofs.  The  children  of 
believing  parents  were  admitted  chatechu- 
mens  as  loon  as  they  were  capable  of  in- 
ftruftion  :  but  at  what  age  thofe  of  hea¬ 
then  parents  might  be  admitted  is  not  fo 
clear. 

CATEGORICAL,  whatever  partakes 
•©f  the  nature  of  a  category.  Thus,  cate¬ 
gorical  anfwers  are  pertinent  and  precife 
replies  to  the  facts  or  objections  propofed. 
See  Category. 

CATEGORY,  in  logic,  a  feries  or  or¬ 
der  of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  con¬ 
tained  under  any  genus.  The  fchool  philo- 
fophers  diftributc  all  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or 
.•claffes,  not  lb  much,  fav  they,  to  learn 
what  they  do  not  know,  as  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  dilfimft  notion  of  what  they  do 
know,  and  thefe  claffes  the  Greeks  called 
categories,  and  the  Larins  predicaments. 

As  the  feries  of  categories  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  fome  philofcphers  th:n>k  all  na- 
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ture  may  be  confidered  under  thefe  feveii 
tilings  ;  lpirit,  matter,  quantity,  lubftarice, 
figure,  motion,  and  reft  :  and  others 
make  but  two  categories,  fubftance  and 
accident. 

C  ATEN  ARIA,  the  name  of  a  curve 
line,  formed  by  a  chain  or  rope,  or  hang¬ 
ing  freely  from  two  points  of  fufpen¬ 
fion,  whether  the  points  be  horizontal  or 
not. 

CATERPILLAR,  Eruca ,  in  zoology,, 
the  name  of  the  butterfly-dais  of  infers, 
in  their  reptile  or  worm -ftate.  All  wing¬ 
ed  infedts  pafs  through  a  reptile  ftate,  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  perfection  :  this  great 
change  from  a  worm  to  a  fly,  or  butterfly, 
was  formerly  elteemed  a  real  metamorpho- 
fis  of  one  animal  to  another;  but  later 
difeoveries  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  embryo  butterfly,  with  all  the  line¬ 
aments  of  its  parent,  is  contained  within  the 
external  cafes,  or  coverings,  of  tlie  cater¬ 
pillar.  When  the  included  animal  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength,  theft 
coverings  are  thrown  off,  and  it  appears  in 
ks  genuine  or  moll  perfect  form  of  a  fly, 
or  butter-llv.  See  Fly  and  Butter- 
Fly. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  before  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  get  rid  of  thefe  coverings,  that  it 
pafs  through  a  ftate  of  reft,  called  by  natu- 
ralifts  the  nymph  or  chryfalis-ftate.  See 
Nymph. 

CAT-HARPINGS,  in  naval  affairs, 
ropes  which  draw  in  the  lhrouds  parallel  to 
the  yards,  that  the  yards  may  be  more 
eafilv  braced  Iharp  fora  fide  wind. 

CATHARTICS,  in  medicine,  reme¬ 
dies  which  promote  evacuation  by  ftool. 
They  are  what  are  commonly  called  pur¬ 
gatives.  Cathartics  may  be  divided  into 
two  claffes;  i.  The  eccoprotic  or  milder, 
z.  The  draftic,  or  rougher.  See  Ecco- 
prottc  and  Drastic. 

They  are  likewife  divided  according  as 
they  are  fuppoled  to  purge  bile,  pituita, 
melancholy,  and  ferofities,  into  chola- 
goguc-s,  phlemagogues,  melanagogues,  and 
hydragogues.  See  Cholagocues. 

CAT-HEAD,  in  naval  architecture, 
a  large  fquare  piece  of  timber  ;  one  end 
of  it  is  faftened  upon  the  fore-caftle,  the 
other  end  projects  without  the  bow,  fo  far 
as  to  keep  the  anchor  clear  of  the  lhip 
when  it  is  drawing  up  by  a  tackle. 

CATHEDRAL,  a  church  wherein  is 
a  hilltop's  fee  or  feat. 

CATHERINE,  queen  of  Henry  V* 
died  the  beginning  of  1437. 

*  CATHERINE,  Heitrv  the  eighth’s 
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Jirft  wife,  died  at  Kimbolton,  in  January, 
J536,  aged  50. 

*  CATHERINE  HOWARD,  Henry 
the  eighth’s  fourth  wife,  was  beheaded  on 
Towers-hill,  with  Lady  Rochford,  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1542. 

*  CATHERINE  PAR,  Henry  the 
eighth’s  fifth  wife,  died  in  1548. 

*  CATHERINE,  wife  of  Charles  the 
(econd,  died  December  2 1,  1705. 

*  CATHERINE,  (St.)  the  order  of, 
ftituted  in  Rufiia,  in  1768. 

CATHETER,  in  furgery,  a  fiftulous  in- 
firument  ufually  made  of  filver,  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  bladder,  to  learch  for 
the  (tone,  or  difcharge  the  urine  when 
fupprefted. 

This  inftrument  cannot  be  eafily  pafled 
in  either  fex,  but  by  one  that  is  previoufly 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  ftrutfture 
of  the  parts. 

CATHETUS,  in  geometry,  a  line  or 
radius  falling  perpendicularly  on  another 
line  or  fur  face  :  thus  the  cathetiofa  right- 
angled  triangle  are  the  two  lides  that  in¬ 
clude  the  right  angle. 

CATHETUS  of  Incidence,  in  catoptrics, 
a  right  line  drawn  from  a  point  of  the  ob 
jetft,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line. 

CATHETUS  of  RefeBion ,  or  of  the 
Ey a  ng,ht  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  reflecting  line. 

CATHETUS  of  Obliquation ,  a  right 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fpeculum, 
In  the  point  of  incidence  or  reflection. 

CATHETUS,  in  architecture,  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  fuppofed  to  pals  through 
the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  a  ba- 
lufter  column,  See. 

In  the  Ionic  capital,  the  cathetus  is  a 
perpendicular  line  paffing  through  the 
middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute. 

CATHOLIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any 
tiling  that  is  univerfal  or  general. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  rife 
of  herefies  induced  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tian  church  to  aflume  to  ltfelf  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Catholic,  being  a  charaCteriltic  to 
diltinguilh  it  from  all  feCts.  1  he  Romiih 
church  diltinguiihes  itfelf  now  by  the  name 
of  Catholic,  in  oppolition  to  all  thole  who 
have  feparated  from  her  communion,  and 
whom  lhe  confiders  as  only  heretics  and 
fchifmatics,  and  herfelf  only  as  the  true 
and  Chriftian  church.  In  the  ftria  fenfe 
of  the  word,  there  is  no  Catholic  church 
in  being  ;  that  is,  no  univerfal  Chriftian 
community. 

CATHOLIC  KING,  a  title  hereditary 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  ever  fince  Alphonfus, 
f?bo  having  gained  feveral  victories  oyer 
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the  Saracens,  and  re-eftablilhed  the  Chri^ 
tian  faith  in  Spain,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Catholic. 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft 
purgative  ele£tuary,  fo  called,  as  being 
fuppofed  an  univerfal  purger  of  all  hu¬ 
mours. 

*  CATILINE  (LUCIUS)  a  famous 
Roman,  of  a  noble  family,  who  having 
diflipated  his  fortune  in  debauchery,  form¬ 
ed  the  defign  of  opprefiing  his  country,  de- 
ftroying  the  fenate,  leizing  the  public 
treafure,  fetting  Rome  on  fire,  and  ufurp- 
inga  fovereign  power;  to  eft'eft  which, 
he  drew  into  his  plot  fome  young  men  of 
quality  ;  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
human  blood  as  a  pledge  of  their  union. 
His  confpiracy  was  however  difeovered  by 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful ;  and  the  particulars  made'  known 
to  Fulvia,  who  was  beloved  by  one  of  the 
confpirators  ;  when  Cicero,  having  -ac- 
cufed  and  convicted  Catiline  in  full  fenate, 
he  retired,  threatening  that  he  would  ex- 
tinguilh  the  embarraftVnent  into  which  he 
was  thrown,  under  the  ruins  of  Rome  : 
at  length  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  with  leveral  of  the  confpiratorsr 
he  fought  with  incredible  valour  againft 
Petreius,  lieutenant  to  Anthony,  who 
was  colleague  with  Cicero  in  the  conful- 
iliip;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle,  fixty-two  years  before  the  Chriftian 
xra. 

CATLIN,  among  furgeons,  a  knife 
for  cutting  oft'  corrupted  parts  of  the  body. 

CATO  of  Utica,  lo  called  from  the 
place  of  his  death,  was  great  grand  ton  to 
Cato  the  cenfor.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Livius  Drufus,  and  difeovered  in 
his  infancy  fuch  courage,  that  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  demanded  a  lword  to  kill 
the  tvrant  Svlla.  Cato  adhered  to  the 

j  J  m  , 

fe<ft  of  the  Stoics,  from  whom  ne  obtained 
that  grandeur  of  foul  which  he  ihewed  on 
many  occalions.  He  performed  his  fii'if 
campaign  in  the  war  of  the  rebellious 
llaves,  commanded  by  Spartaeus,  feventy- 
three  years  before  the  birth  ot  Chrift,  and 
a  jhort  time  after  had  the  command  of 
a  thoufand  foot  in  Macedonia.  At  his 
return  he  was  made  quseftor,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  dignity  of  tribune  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  wicked  man  from' having  it.  He 
joined  Cicero  againft  Catiline,  and  oppofed 
Caslar  in  the  fenate.  His  enemies  caufed 
him  to  be  fent  to  feize  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  been  unjuttly  forfeited  by  Pt<>— 
lemy,  imagining  he  by  this  ftep  would  lofe 
his  "reputation  ;  hut  lie  behaved  there 
with  fuch  prudence  that  they  had  nothing 
.  .  Ao 
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$0  reproach  him  with.  Cato  madeufe  of  ali 
his  endeavours  to  reconcile  Caefar  and 
Pompey,  duringthe  civil  wars  ;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fucceed,  joined  with  Pompev’s 
party)  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  the 
death  of  Pompey,  he:,  retired  to  Utica, 
■where  being  informed  that  he  was  purlUed 
by  Cxfar,  he  adviled  'his  friends  to  tly,  and 
his  Ion  to  make  trial  of  Caefar  s’  clemency. 
At  length  placing  himftftf  on  his  bed,  he 
read  twice  over  Plato's  treatife  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  then  ftabbed 
himfelf  with  a  poinard,  of  which  he 
died,  forty-five  years  before  the  Chriftian 
2Era,  aged  forty-eight. 

CATOCHE,  or  CATOCHUS,  in 
medicine,  a  difeafe  bv  which  the  patient 
is  rendered  in  an  inftant,  as  immoveable 
as  a  .ftatue,  without  i'enfe  or  motion,  anil 
continues  in  the  lame  pollurc  he  was  in 
at  the  moment  he  was  ieized.  The  prox¬ 
imate  cawie  of  this  difeafe  is  the  immobi- 
litv  of  the  common  fen l'or v,  from  the  time  of 
the  fitik  attack,  and  thereiore  is  an  abfolute 
reft  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands 
of  the  brain,  and  of  all  its  emilfories.  The 
difeafe  is  generally  preceded  by  obltinate 
intermitting  fevers  ;  by  a  dry,  lean,  me¬ 
lancholy  temparament  of  body ;  bv  a  re¬ 
tention  of  the  monies  and  haemorrhoids  ; 
by  hidden  frights;  by  a  profound,  con- 
ftant,  and  fixed  meditation  on  one  fub- 
jn£t.  It  is  often  cured  by  exciting  a  copi¬ 
ous  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  ;  but  the 
particular  method  of  cure  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  tfaules  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  he  excited  with  things  that 
greatly  ftrike  the  lenfes,  huh  as  light, 
noife,  ftimulating  things,  volatile  falts, 
pain,-  friction,  continual  agitations,  by 
promoting  the  menftrual  flux,  by  fternu- 
t  atones,  and  emetics,  by  blifters,  by  ill'ues, 
bvietons,  by  a  moiftening diet. 

•  CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics 
treating  of  reflex  vifion,  and  explains  the 
laws  and  properties  of  reflection,  chiefly 
founded  upon  this  truth,  that  the  angle  of 
reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence  ;  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
magnitudes,  and  lhapes,  and  iituations 
of  the  appearances  of  objects  feen  by  the 
reflection  of  polilhed  furfaces,  and  parti- 
cnlarlv  plahe,  fphevical,  conical,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  ones.  See  Optics. 

CATOPTRIC  CISTULA,  a  machine 
*r  apparatus,  whereby  l’mall  bodies  are 
rep  relented  extremely  large,  and  near  ones 
CTtremfeiy  wide  and  dift'u fed  through  a  vaft 
fpacc,  and  other  agreeable  phenomena, 
by  means  of  mirrors,  difpofct|  by  the  I 
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laws  of  catoptrics,  in  the  concavity  of  S| 

kind  of  cheft. 

Ot  thefe  there  are  Various  kinds  ac- 
commodated  to  the  various  intentions  of 
the  artificer ;  feme  multiply  objefts,  fomc 
deform  them,-  fome  magnify,  & e. 

CATOPTRIC  DIAL,  a  dial  that  ex¬ 
hibits  objects  by  reflected  rays.  See  tho 
article  Reflecting  Dial. 

CATOPTRIC  TELESCOPE,  a  tele* 
leope  that  exhibits  objects  by  reflexion. 
See  Reflectin'*!  Telf.scopE. 

CATTLE  Pecora,  an  order  of  qua¬ 
drupeds.  Se.e  Pecora. 

Black  CATTLE,  the  fame  with  the 
ox-kin  ft.  See  Bos. 

CAVA,  or  VENA  CAVA,  in  ana- 
tomv,  a  vein  arifing  with  a  large  finus 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  Ic 
there  fends  out  a  vein  to  the  heart  itfelf, 
called  the  coronary  vein,  and  is  divided 
into  two  trunks,  a  tefpevior  and  an  interior; 
from  the  fuperior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava 
there  arife  the  following  veins  ;  the  azy¬ 
gos,  the  bronchial,  the  mediaftinal,  the 
fuperior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  fubcala- 
vians  :  the  inferior  trunk  ot  the  vena 
cava  is  remarkable  tor  the  valves,  and 
from  this  arife  the  diaphragmatic,  or  infe¬ 
rior  phrenic  veins,  the  renal  veins,  the  fper- 
matic,  the  lacra,  and  the  iliacs*  See  \  ein« 

CAVALIER,  in  fortification,  an  ele¬ 
vation  -of  earth,  of  different  lhapes,  ufu- 
ally  fituajted  in  the  gorge  of  a  baft  ion 
bordered  with  a  parapet,  and  cut  into  more 
or  left  pmbrafures,  according  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  cavalier. 

CAVALIER,  in  the  manege,  one  that 
underftands  horles,  and  is  practited  in  tire 
art  of  riding  them. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  foldiers  that 
charge  on  horfeback,  and  may  properly 
be  called  the  Mght  arm  of  the  army  : 
they  are  of  great  fervice  in  difturbing 
the  enemy,  by  their  frequent  exemptions, 
in  intercepting,  convoys,  and  deftroying 
the  country.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into 
fquadrons,  and  encamp  on  the  wings 
of  the  army. 

CAVAZIQN,  ®r  CAVASION,  in 
architecture,  the  hollow  trench  made  foe 
laying  the  foundation  el  a  building,  which 
according  to  Palladio,  ought  to  be  one 
fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole 
building. 

CAUCALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

CAUDA  DRAGON  IS,  the  dragon’s- 
tail,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  the 
moon’s  defending  node.  See  Noof. 

CAUDA 
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CAUDA  LE0N1S,  in  aftronomy,  a 
ftar  of  the  firit  magnitude  in  the  tail  of 
the  conftellation  Leo,  See  Leo. 

CAVEAR,  or  CAVEER,  or  CAVI- 
ARY,  the  fpawn  or  hard  roes  of  llur- 
geon,  made  into  final!  cakes,  falted  and 
dried  in  the  fun.  This  fort  of  food  is 
in  great  repute  throughout  Mufcovy,  be- 
caufe  of  their  three  Lents,  which  they 
keep  with  a  fuperftitious  exadlnefs.  There 
is  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  this  com¬ 
modity  confumed  in  Italy  ;  and  they  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  it  in  England 
and  France,  where  it  is  reckoned  no 
defpicable  difh. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  kind  of  procefs 
in  the  fpiritual  courts,  to  flop  the  proving 
of  a  will,  the  granting  letters  of  admini- 
ftration,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  &c. 
See  Probate. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  flop  the  inilitution 
of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice. 

CAVERNOSE,  among  anatomifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  feverai  parts  of  the 
body,  on  account  of  their  fpongy  ftruc- 
ture  :  thus  the  cavernofa  corpora  of  the 
penis  ar;e  two  fpongy  bodies,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  fmall  caverns  or  cells. 

CAVETTO,  in  architecture,  a  hol¬ 
low  member,  or  round  concave  moulding, 
containing  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  It  is 
ufed  as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAVEZON,  in  the  manege,  a  fort  of 
nofeband,  either  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 
fometimes  fiat,  and  at  other  times  hol¬ 
low  or  twilled,  clapped  upon  the  nofe 
of  a  horfe,  to  wring  it,  and  fo  forward 
the  firpplying  and  breaking  of  the  horfe. 

CAVIN,  in  the  military  art,  a  natural 
hollow,  fit  to  lodge  a  large  body  of 
troops  :  if  there  happen  to  he  any  near 
a  place  befieged,  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
befiegers. 

CAUK,  or  CAWK,  a  coarfe  fparry 
ftone,  of  a  white  colour,  found  in  the 
lead-mines. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membranaceous 
part  of  the  abdomen,  covering  the  greatc-ft 
part  of  the  guts,  ufually  furniihed  with 
%  large  quantity  of  fat,  placed  under  the 
peritonaeum,  and  immediately  over  the 
inteftines,  called  by  fome  authors  rete,  or 
reticulum,  from  the  number  of  holes  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it,  when  raifed,  and  giving 
it  the  refemblance  of  a  net  :  but  it  is  moll 
frequently  called  omentum.  See  Omen¬ 
tum. 

CAUL,  a  little  membrane,  found  on 
fome  children,  encompalfing  the  head 
when  born. 
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CAULICOLES,  or  CAUUCOLX,  are 
eight  lefler  branches  or  llal ks,  in  the 
Corinthian  capital,,  fpringing  -out  from 
four  greater  or  principal  cauls,  or  ftalks* 
C AULIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  plants  as  have  a-  per  fed  caulis, 
orftem.  See  Caueis. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  in  gardening, 
are  the  produce  of  a  kind  of  cabbage  ;  they 
are  in  feafon  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  but  the  lkill  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  can  continue  them  much  longer. 

.  The  manner  of  propagating  them  is  this  t 
Flaving  procured  lorne  good  feed,  you 
mu  ft  low  it  befdre  the  middle  of  Au~ 
guft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or'  'melon- 
bed,  lifting  earth  over  the  feeds  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  r  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  prove  very  hot'  and  dry,  the  beds 
mu  ft  be  lhaded  with  mats,  and  be  lightly 
watered  at  times.  In  about  a  week’s  time 
the  feeds  will  appear  above  ground,  and- 
they  muft  he  uncovered  by  degrees,  but 
not  expofed  to  too  much  fun  at  firll.  In 
about  a  month  more  they  lhould  he  pricked 
out  on  another  old  bed,  at  three  inches 
diftanc6,  and  lhaded  and  watered,  when 
fir  ft  tranfplanted  ;  but  after  this  they 
muft  not  he  much  watered,  nor  be  fuf- 
fered  to  have  too  much  rain,  which  will 
make  them  back-lhanked,  or  rotten  in 
the  ftalks.  In  this  bed  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  till  the  middle  of .  October,'  when 
they  are  to  be  planted  out  for  the  winter 
fealon  :  they  are  then  to  he  planted  out 
in  rich  beds,  and  thole  which  are  to  he 
early  ripe,  are  to  be  lhaded  with  bell- 
glalfes,  two  under  each  glafs,  and  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  be  planted  out  again  :  the  reft 
are  to  be  at  firll  let  at  a  greater  dift'a  nee, 
an<l  to  ftand. 

When  the  cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit, 
they  muft  be  carefully  watched,  and  lome 
of  the  inner  leaves  muft  be  bent  down 
over  the  flower,  to  lhade  it  from  the  fun, 
which  would  otherwife  turn  it  yellow. 
The  very  fineft  of  the  cauliflowers,  which 
are  not  loofe  and  frothy  about  the' edges, 
and  very  firm  lhould  be  fayed  for  feed ; 
and  the"  flower  Hems,  as  they  lhoot  out, 
fupported  with  flicks  till  the  feeds  arc 
ripened,  which  muft  then  be  carefully 
gathered  and  dried  for  ufe.  Miller's  Gesrd* 

Did.  ,  . 

CAULIS,  among  hotantfts,  the  ftallc 
of  herbaceous  plants  :  this,  in  trees,  is 
called  caudex,  or  trunk  ;  and  in  grafles, 
cuhnusy  or  ftem. 

CAULKING,  amongll  Shipwrights, 
the  adl  of  driving  a  quantity  of  oakum,  i.  e» 
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old  topes  untwifted  and  foftened,  into  *he 
teams  of  the  plants,  or  between  them 
where  they  are  joined,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  water  :  after  the  oakum  is  driven 
very  hard  into  thefe  Teams,  it  is  covered 
with  hot  melted  pitch,  to  prevent  the 
Water  from  rotting  it. 

CAL fiE,  Caufa,  that  from  whence  any 
thing  proceeds,  or  by  virtue  of  which 
anv  thing  is  done  :  it  Hands  oppoied  to 
eftefl.  We  get  the  ideas  of  caufe  and 
effecl,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  from,  our  obfer- 
v.uion  of  the  viciffitnde  of  things,  while 
we  perceive  fptne  qualities  or  fnbflances 
begin  to  ex'lh,  and  that  they  receive  their 
exiftence  from  their  ,  due  application  and 
operations  of  other  beings.  That  which 
produces  is  the  caufe,  and  that  which 
is  produced  the  e freed  :  thus  flu  dity  in 
wax  is  the  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  which  we  obferve  to  be  conftantly 
produced  by  the  application  of  fuch  heat. 

Firji  CAUSE,  that  which  acts  of  it- 
feif,  and  of  its  own  proper  power  or 
virtue  ;  God  is  the  on!}*  hrit  caule  in  this 
fen  fe. 

Second  CAUSES,  are  thole  which  de¬ 
rive  the  power' and  faculty  of  action  from 
a  ft rft  caule  :  thefe  are  improperly  called 
Saules,  as  they  do  not,  flriftly  fpeaking, 
act  at  all,  but  are  afted  on  :  of  this  kind 
are  all  thole  that  we  term  natural  caufes. 

Caufes  are  diltinguifhed,  by  the  khq  ds, 
ip  to  efficient,  material,  final,  and  formal- 

Efficient  CAUSES,  the  agents  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  production  of  any  thing. 

Material  CAUSES,  the  fubjeCts  where¬ 
on  the  agents-  work,  or  the  materials 
whereof  the  thing  is  produced. 

1  inal  CAUSES,  the  motives  inducing 
ar.  agent  to  aft  ;  or  the  defign  and  pur- 
pulV  for  which  the  thing  was  done. 

Formal  CAUSE,  the  change  refulting 
from  the  aftion  ;  or  that  which  determines 
a  thing  to  be  this,  and  dLltinguilhes  it 
from  every  thing  elfe  :  thus,  the  foul  is 
'held  the  formal  caufe  of  man. 

Caufes  are  again  difbnguiilied  into 
pbvfical  and  moral- 

Fhyfcal  CAUSE,  that  which  produces 
a  fen  Able  corporeal,  eft’edt  ;  as  the  iun  is 
the  phyfleal  caufe  of  light  :  others  define 
it,  that  which  produces  its  effect  by  a 
pnvfical  virtue. 

.  Floral  CAUSE,  that  which,  produces  a 
real  effect,  but  in  things  immaterial  ;  as 
repentance  is  the  caufe  of  forgtv.enefs.  A 
moral  caufe  is  ;rifo  defined,  that.. which 
determines  us,  though  not  necellarily,  to 
dof  or  not  to  do  any  thing  ;  as  advice, 
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mtreaties,  commands,  mnumcff,  See.  It 
is  to  be  obfewed,  that  in  this  fenle,  a 
moral  caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a  free  in¬ 
telligent  agent  ;  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
the  latter  notion  of  a  phyfleal,  as  well  as 
a  moral  caufe,  is  the  molt  jufl,  clear,  and 
diftinct. 

Caufes  are  again  diftinguiflicd  into  uni- 
verfal,  or  particular  ;  principal,  or"  m- 
Arumvntal  ;  total,  or  partial  ;  uuivocftl* 
equivocal,  See. 

CAUSE,  among  civilians.  See  Ao 

T  ION'. 

CAUSEWAY,  or  CAUSEY,  am  Alive 
body  of  floncs,  flakes,  and  fafeines  ;  or 
ar>  elevation  of  fat  vifeous  earth,  Well 
beaten  ;  ferving  either  as  a  road  in  wet 
marfhy  places,  or  as  a  mole  to  retain  the 
waters  of  a  pond,  or  prevent  a  river  from 
overflowing  the  lower  grounds. 

CAUSTICS,  in  p hylic,  medicines  of 
fo  hot  and  fiery  a  nature,  that  being  ap¬ 
plied,  confume,  and,  as  it  were,  burn  the 
texture  of  the  parts  like  hot  iron.  Cauflicj 
differ  from  cauteries,  in  that  they  per¬ 
form  their  effedts  flower,  arid  with  lefs 
force  and  pain  :  they  are  ufed  to  eat  oft 
proud  fungous  fielh  ;  they  alio  penetrate 
within  hard  callous  bodies,  and  liqu.iy 
the  humours  ;  and  are  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  in  ablccffes  and  impoilhumations,  to 
eat  through  to  the  fuppurated  matter,  and 
give  it  vent  ;  fometirnes  alfo  to  make 
iliues,  in  parts  where  cutting  is  difficult 
or  inconvenient. 

CAUSUS,  or  BURNING-FEVER,  a 
fpecies  of  continual  fever,  accompanied 
with  a  remarkable  inflammation  of  the 
blood.  The  principal  fymptoms  are  a 
heat  almoll  burning  to  the  touch,  the 
breath  extremely  hot,  a  drynefs  of  the 
whole  fkin ,  the  tongue  parched  and  rough, 
and  an  unquenchable  thirft.  SeeFF.vtK. 

CAUTERIZATION,  the  application 
of  cauteries  to  any  part  of  the  body.  See 
Cautf.rv. 

CAUTERY,  in  furgery,  a  medicine 
for  burning,  eating,  or  corroding  any 
folid  part  of  the  body. 

Cauteries  are  diffinguiihed  into  twoclaffes, 
actual  and  potential  :  by  adtual  cauteries 
are  meant  redrhot  inftruments,  ufually  of 
iron,  which  are  applied  to  many  parts 
and  diforders  ;  and  by  potential  cauteries 
are  underflood  certain  kinds  of  corroding 
medicipes. 

Cauteries  have  manifold  ufes;  for  they 
not  only  deftrov  the  dead  part»of  carious 
bones,  remove,  cancers,  ichirrhi,  exertf- 
cences,  carbuncles,  and  mort  fieri  par's ; 

but 
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fet  they  are  alfo  ufed  to  make  Mixes  and 
fetoris,  to  ftop  haemorrhages  in  wounds 
and  amputations  ;  and  laitly,  to  remove 
an  amaurofis,  epilepfv,  fciatica,  with 
pains  in  the  teeth  and  other  parts.  Several 
phyficiafls  have  oblerved,  that  cauteries 
have  fucceed'ed  in  apoplexies  when  all  other 
remedies  have  failed.  But  for  the  part  to 
which  the  cautery  is  to  be  applied,  there 
are  Various  opinions  ;  lorrie  prefer  the 
Occiput  fome  the  nape  of  the  neck,  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebrae  ;  fome 
the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagitial  iu- 
ttfres  ;  and  others  pitch  upon  other  parts. 
Mirtichellius,  an  Italian  writer  atferts, 
that  no  part  can  be  fo  proper  for  cauteri¬ 
sation  in  apoplexies,  as  the  foies  ol  the 
feet.  •  ‘ 

CAUTING  IRON,  in  farriery,  an 
iron  with  which  farriers  cauterize  or  fear 
thofe  parts  of  an  horfe  that  require  burn¬ 
ing.  r 

CAUTION,  Cautio,  in  the  civil  and 
Scotch  taw,  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
what,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  called 
bail.  See  Bail. 

CAXOU,  among  miners,  denotes  a 
chert  of  any  ore  ready  for  refining 

*.CAXTON,  (WM.).the  firft  printer 
In  England,  who  introduced  that  art  into 
London  in  1474*  died  *n  T494>  aSe^ 

CAZEMATE,  or  CASEMATE,  in 
fortification,  a  certain  retired  platform  in 
{he  flank  of  a  baftion,  for  the  defence  of 
the  moat  and  face  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

CAZEMATE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  well 
with  feveral  fubterraneous  branches  dug  in 
the  paifage  of  the  baftion,  till  the  miner  is 
heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 

CECIL  (WILLIAM)' baron  Burleigh, 
lord  high  treafurer  of,  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  fon  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cecil,  efq;  mailer  of  the  robes  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  born  at  Bourn,  in 
Lincolnihire.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Gray’s  Inn,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  law; 
but  while  he  was  thus  employed,  an 
accident  introduced  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  favour  of  his  fovereign, 
O’Neil,  a  famous  Irilh  chief,  coming  to 
court,  brought  with  him  two  of  his  chap¬ 
lains,  who  were  very  great  bigots,  to  the 
faith,  and  power  of  the  Romifti  pontiff, 
dud  Mr.  Cecil  coming  to  the  palace  to  fee 
his  father  had  a  warm  difpute  with  them 
in  Latin,  which  was  managed  with  fuch 
fk.il  1  and  vivacity  on  the  part  of  Cecil, 
that  the  two  pnefts  finding  their  deficien¬ 
cy  in  point  of  argument,  fell  into  a  paflion. 
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This  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  hat! 
the  curiofity  to  fee  the  young  man,  and 
was  fomuch  taken  with  his  abilities,  that 
he  direfted  his  father  to  find  out  a  place  for 
him  ;  but  there  being  none  vacant, ,  the 
old  gentleman  afked  the  reverfion  of  the 
cuftos  brevium,  worth  two  hundred  and 
forty  pound's  a  year,  which  was  readily 
granted,  and  a  few  years  after,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tire  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it 
came  into  his  pofteftion  ;  this  induced  Mr. 
Cecil  to  pufh  his  fortune  in  that  road 
which  he  had  fo  happily  entered.  Ill 
1547  he  was  made  ‘in after  of  the  reqUefts, 
the  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  high 
poll  of  fecretary  of  ft  ate,  and  in  was 

knighted  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy 
council.  However,  in  tlie  reign  of  1  Uee  l 
Mary,  he  was  obliged  to  vefign  his  em¬ 
ployments,  but  was  twice  cholen  1  night 
of  the  ftiire  for  the  county  of  I  incoin. 
In  that  reign  he  carried  on  a  private  Car- 
refpondertce  with  the  pnneeis  Eh.  Abeth, 
and  on  her  coming  to  the  tlnone  in  1558, 
was  fworn  privy  councilor,  and  fee  ret  ary 
of  ftate.  In  1561  he- was  made  m after  of 
the  wards;  in  1571  created  baron  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  in  1572,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  year  after,  lord  high  trealurer.  Hi 
was  "remarkable  for-  the  prudence  and  ftea- 
dinefs  of  his  conduct;  and  though  he 
trania&ed  a  variety  of  bufiiiels  of  different 
kinds,  yet  every  thing  leems  to  have  been 
managed  with  as  much  attention  as  if  he 
had  nothing  elfe  in  view,  agreeable  to  hi* 
own  favourite  and  excellent  maxim, 

«  That  the  lhorteft  way  to  do  many 
«  things  is  to  do  but  one  thing  at  * 
time.”  This  great  minifter'died  Auguft  4, 
1598.  This  great  ltateiman  wrote  feveral 
very  excellent  treatiles.- 

CEDAR,  in  botany,  a  large  tree 
which  pulhes  out  branches  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
Thev  are  targe,  and  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  Its  leaves  are  pretty  much 
like  thofe  of  roleinary.  It  1S  an  ever* 
green,  and  lives  very  long,  but  dies  as 
foon  as  its  top  is  cut  oft.  The  leates 
ftand  upright,  and  the  fruit  hangs  down  ; 
that  fruit  is  a  fmaller  one,  like  that  of 
the  pine-tree,  except  that  its  rind  is  thin¬ 
ner,  fmoother,  and  more  open.  The  feed 
is  like  that  of  the  cvprefs-tvee.  There 
are  ftill  fome  cedars  on  Mount  Libanus, 
but  in  fmall  number,  above  and  to  the 
eaft  of  Biblos  and  Tripoli.  __  There  are 
none  to  be  leen  any  where  die  on  tlyfe 
mountains.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
th«fe  were  a  great  many- more  formerly, 
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iince  their  timber  was  ufecl  in  To  many 
coniiderable  works.  There  are  Tome  ce- 
oars  alfo  .growing  in  feveral  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  in  the  iile  of  Cyprus,  and  in  that  of 
Crete  or  Candia.  The  wood  is  accounted 
proof  againlb  all  putrefaction  of  animal 
bodies.  T  his  wood  is  alfo  laid  to  yield  an 
©il,  which  is  famous  for  preferving  books 
and  writings  ;  and  the  wood  is  thought, 
by  lord  Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thou- 
fand  years  found. 

Bajiard  CEDAR,  in  botany.  See 
Theobro  ma. 

White  CEDAR,  a  name  given  to  a 
fpecies  of  cupreffus.  See  Cupressus. 

CEDP.IA,  among  phylicians,  the  gum 
or  relin  which  iflues  from  the  cedar.  Its 
good  qualities  confift  in  its  being  fat, 
thick,  tranlparent,  and  that,  when  poured 
out,  it  falls  by  equal  drops. 

CEILING,  in  architecture,  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  a  room,  being  a  lay  or 
covering  of  plalter  over  laths,  nailed  on  , 
the  bottom  of  the  joilts  which  bear  the 
floor  of  the  upper  room,  or  on  joilts  put 
up  for  that  purpofe,  where  there  is  no 
tipper  room  ;  hence  called  deling  joilts. 

CELANDINE,  Chdidonium ,  in  botany. 
See  Chelidonium.  ' 

CELERITY,  in  mechanics,  the  fwift- 
Jiefs  of  any  body  in  motion.  See  Velo¬ 
city  and  Motion-. 

CELEUS,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  king  of 
iEleulis,  who  giving  an  hofpitable  reception 
to  Cci  res,  Ihe  in  return  taught  him  the  art  -.J 
of  fowing  corn  ;  and  to  render  his  fon 
Triptolemus  immortal,  covered  him  every 
night  with  fire,  which  Celeus  difeover- 
ing,  was  fo  affrighted  thaf  he  cried  out  j 
and  revealed  himfelf,  on  which  the  god- 
clefs  deltroyed  him. 

CELESTINS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
religious  erdpr  of  Chrillians,  reformed 
from  the  Bernardins  by  pope  Celeflin  V. 

They  rife  two  hours  after  midnight 
to  fay  matins  :  they  eat  no  flefh  at  any  1 
time,  except  when  they  arc  lick  4  they 
fait  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  to  the  , 
feall:  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy-crofs  ; 
and  Irom  that  fealt  to  Eafter,  every  day. 

CELIAC,  or  COELIAC  PASSION, 
a  fort  of  diarrhoea,  or  flux  of  the  belly, 
wherein  the  aliment  comes  away  either  ; 
epude  or  chylified,  inftead  of  excrements. 

CELIBACY,  the  ftate  of  unmarried 
perfons,  to  which,  according  to  the  doctrine 
or  difeipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
cler-gyare  obliged.  In  the  church  of  England, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  generally 
pra&ifed  to  the  end  of  rite  tenth  century, 
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and  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  beginning: 
of  the  twelfth.  That  celibacy  has  no 
pretence  of  divine  or  apoftolical  inftitu- 
tion,  feems  no  difficult  point  to  proven 
whence  it  is,  at  firft,  hard  to  conceive 
from  what  motive  the  court  of  Rome 
perfifted  fo  very  obllinately  to  impofe  this 
inftitution  of  the  clergy.  But  we  are  to 
obferve,  that  this  was  a  leading  ftep  to 
'  the  execution  of  the  projett  formed  of 
making  the  clergy  independent  of  princes, 
and  rendering  them  a  feparate  body,  to  be> 
governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  effect, 
while  priefts  had  children,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  prevent  their  dependence  upon 
princes,  whofe  favours  have  fuch  an  influ- 
enceon  private  men  ;  but  having  no  family, 
they  were  more  at  liberty  to  adhere 
to  the  pope. 

CELL,  Celia ,  a  little  apartment  or 
chamber,  fuch  as  thofe  wherein  the  an¬ 
cient  monks,  folitaries,  and  hermits, 
lived  in  retirement.  The  hall  wherein 
the  Roman  conclave  is  held*  is  divided 
by  partitions  into  divers  cells  for  the 
feveral  cardinals  to  lodge  in. 

CELLS,  little  divifions  in  honeycombs, 
which  are  always  regular  hexagons.  See 
Combs. 

CELLS,  in  botany,  the  hollow  places 
between  the  partitions  in  the  pods,  hulks, 
and  other  feed-veflels  of  plants  ;  accord¬ 
ing  as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  &c.  of 
thefe  cells,  the  veffel  is  laid  to  be  unilo¬ 
cular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  &c. 

CELLS,  in  anatomy,  little  bags  or 
bladders  where  fluids  or  other  matters  are 
lodged,  called  loculi,  cellulx,  See. 

CELLAR,  the  loweft  room  in  a  houfe, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  on  which  the  hqufe 
Hands,  or  at  moft  but  very  little  higher. 

CEMENT,  or  CiEMENT,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe,  any  glutinous  fubffance  capa¬ 
ble  of  uniting  and  keeping  things  together 
in  clofe  cohefion. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  ce¬ 
ment  ^  thofe  ufed  for  common  purpoles 
pafs  under  the  denomination  of  glue,  fize, 
pafte,  and  lutes.  See  Glue,  Size, 
PastC,  and  Lutes. 

The  cement  which  has  been  moft  ap¬ 
proved  for  uniting  glafs,  china,  or  earth¬ 
en  ware,  as  alfo  the  parts  of  metalline  bo¬ 
dies,  where  foldering  is  not  expedient,  is 
thus  prepared  : 

“  Take  two  ounces  of  good  glue,  and 
fteep  it  for  a  night  in  diflilled  vinegar: 
boil  them  together  the  next  day ;  and 
having  beaten  a  clove  of  garlic  with  half 
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an  ounce  of  ox-gall,  into  a  foft  pulp,  {train 
the  juice  through  a  linen  cloth,  ufing  pref- 
fure,  and  add  to  it  the  glue  and  vinegar, 
Take  then  of  fandaric  powdered,  and 
turpentine  each  one  dram,  and  of  far- 
coco],  and  maftic,  powdered,  each  half 
a  dram  ;  and  put  them  into  a  bottle  with 
an  ounce  of  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Stop  the  bottle  ;  and  let  the  mixture  Hand 
for  three  hours  in  a  gentle  heat  ;  frequent¬ 
ly  lhaking  it.  Mix  this  tindlure  alfowith 
the  glue  while  hot  ;  and  ft ir  them  well  to¬ 
gether  with  a  ftick  or  tobacco-pipe,  till 
part  of  the  moifture  be  evaporated ; 
and  then  take  the  compofition  from  the  fire, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  When  this  ce¬ 
ment  is  to  be  applied,  it  muft  be  dipped  in 
vinegar  ;  and  then  melted  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  when  Hones 
are  to  be  cemented,  it  is  proper  to  mix 
with  it  a  little  powdered  tripoli  or  chalk  ; 
or  when  glafs  is  to  be  conjoined,  powdered 
glafs  ihould  be  fubftituted.” 

For  the  uniting  the  parts  of  broken 
china  or  earthen-ware  veflels^  as  alfo  glafs, 
where  the  rendering  the  joint  viflible  is  not 
of  confequence,  the  following  compofition 
which  is  much  more  eafily  prepared,  may 
be  fubftituted  for  the  foregoing  : 

ic  Take  an  ounce  of  Suffolk  cheefe,  or 
any  other  kind  devoid  of  fat,  grate  it 
as  fmall  as  poftible,  and  put  it,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  quick-lime,  into  three 
ounces  of  ikimmed  milk  :  mix  them  tho¬ 
roughly  together,  and  ule  the  compofition 
immediately. 

Where  the  broken  veflels  are  for  fervice 
only,  and  the  appearance  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  the  joints  may  be  made  equally 
ftrong  \vith  any  other  part  of  the  glals,  by 
putting  a  flip  of  thin  paper,  or  linen, 
fmeared  with  this  cement  over  them,  after 
they  are  well  joined  together  by  it.  This 
method  will  make  a  great  laving  in  the  cafe 
of  glaifes  employed  for  chemical,  or  other 
limilar  operations. 

Drying  oil  with  white  lead  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  cementing  china  and 
earthen-ware  ;  but  where  it  is  not  neceffa- 
xy  the  veflels  ihould  endure  heat  or  moi¬ 
fture,  ifinglafs  glue,  with  a  little  tripoli  or 
chalk,  is  better. 

The  preparation  of  common  cement  for 
joining  alabafter,  marble,  porphyry,  or 
other  lfones,  is  this  : 

“  Take  of  bees-wax  two  pounds,  and  of 
refin  one  pound  ;  mix  them,  and  add  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  fame  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  powdered,  as  the  body  to  be  cemented 
is  comp»fed  of ;  ft  re  wing  it  into  the  melted 
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mixture,  and  flirting  them  well  together  ; 
and  afterwards  kneading  the  mats  in  water, 
that  the  powder  may  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  wax  and  refin.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  powdered  matter  may  be  va¬ 
ried,  where  required,  in  order  to  bring  the 
cement  nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  body  oa 
which  it  is  employed. 

This,  which  forms  an  extremely  ftrong 
cement,  muft  be  heated  when  applied  ;  as 
mull  alio  the  parts  of  the  fubjeef  to  be  ce¬ 
mented  together  ;  and  care  muft  be  taken 
likewife  that  they  be  thoroughly  dry. 
Where  a  great  quantity  of  cement  is  wanted 
for  coarfer  ufes,  the  coal-aih  mortar,  or 
Wcllh  tanas,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  cheap- 
eft  and  beft,  and  will  hold  extremely  well, 
not  only  where  it  is  conftantly  kept  wet, 
or  dry  ;  but  even  where  it  islometimes  dry 
and  at  others  wet ;  but  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  expofed  to  wet  and  froft,  it  Ihould,  at 
its  being  laid  on,  be  fufl'ered  to  dry  tho¬ 
roughly  before  any  moifture  have  accefs  to 
it  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  will  likewife  be  -a 
great  improvement  to  temper  it  with  the 
blood  of  any  beaft.  This  mortar,  or 
Wcllh  tarras,  muft  be  formed  of  one  part 
lime,  and  two  parts  of  well  lifted  coal- 
alhes  ;  and  they  muft  be  thoroughly  mixed 
by  being  beaten  together  :  for  on  tiie  per- 
fe<ft  commixture  of  the  ingredients,  the 
goodnels  of  the  compofition  depends. 

Where  the  cement  is  to  remain  continu¬ 
ally  under  water,  the  true  terras  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  and  will  very  well  anfvver  the 
purpofe.  It  may  be  formed  of  two  parts 
of  lime,  and  one  part  of  plafter  of  Paris  ; 
which  Ihould  be  thoroughly  well  beaten 
together,  and  then  ufed  immediately. 

For  the  fixing  fhells,  and  other  fuch 
nice  purpofes,  putty  is  moft  generally  ufed; 
but  k  may  be  formed  of  quick-lime,  and 
}  drying  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  linieed  oil ;  or,  where  the  drying 
quicker  is  not  neceffary,  it  may  be  made 
with  lime  and  crude  linfeed  oil,  without 
the  drying  oil. 

Refill,  pitch,  and  brick-duft,  in  equal 
parts,-  melted  together  and  ufed  hot,  are 
much  the  cheapeft  cement  for  {hell -work; 
and  will  perform  that  office  very  well,  pre- 
vided  the  bodies  they  are  to  conjoin  be  per- 
fe&ltf  dry  when  they  are  ufed. 

CEMENTATION,  or  CiEMENTA- 
TION,  the  corroding  of  metals  in  a  dry 
form,  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  acid  falts. 

It  is  performed  in  the  following  mannei. 
After  the  cooper  has  been  feparated  as 
much  as  poftible  by  cupelling,  a  ftratum  of 
falts  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs  is 
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.fprcad  in  the  bottom  of  the  cement 'pot ; 
Over  this  are  laid  thin  plates  of  gold,  then 
another  ftratum  of  falts,  and  fo  on  alter¬ 
nately  till  the -pot  be  filled  within  half  an 
'  inch  of  the  brim.  This  .being  done,  the 
.pot  is  covered  up,  and  encompaifed  with 
fire,  which  lhould  b$  made  gradually  fiercer 
and  fiercer  ;  and  in  fixteen  or  twenty  hours 
after  they  have  been  red-hot,  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  that  every  thing  may  cool  by  de¬ 
grees.  Then  the  pots  me  to  be  opened, 
the  falts  taken  out,  and  if  it  is  grown  too 
hard,  to  be  loftened  by  a  fpvinkling  of  hot 
water.  The  plates  of  gold  mud  be  walhed 
-in  hot  water,  and  the  water  renewed,  till 
.  it  be  free  from  all  faline  tafte  ;  for  the  lalts, 

•  together  with  the  metal  they  have  corroded, 
will  be  contained  in  the  plates  of  gold. 
The  gold  mull;  be  tried  with  the  touch- 
ftone,  or  feme  more  certain  method,  to 
•know  if  it  has  the  degree  of  finenefs  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  if  it  is  not  pure  enough,  it 
muft  be  cemented  a  fecond  time,  and,  if 
neceffary,  with  ftronger  falts. 

CEMETERY,  Caemeterium,  a  place  con- 
fecrated,  or  fet  apart,  for  burying  the  dead. 
SeCoEMETEKY. 

CENOTAPH,  in  antiquity  a  monu¬ 
ment  eretfled  in  honour  of  the  dead,  with¬ 
out  containing  any  of  their  remains. 

CENSER,  afacred  inllrument  made  ufe 
of  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancients.  It 
was  a  vafe, containing  incenfetobe  ufed  in 
facrificing  to  the  gods.  Cenfers  were  like- 
wife  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  as  we  find  in 
i  Kings  vii.  50.  The  cenfer  is  alio  ufed 
.in  Romifh  churches. 

CENSOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ma- 
gVhrate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  reform 
the  manners,  and  to  value  the  eftates  of 
the  people.  There  were  two  cenfors  firft 
created  in  the  31  ith  year  of  Rome,  upon 
the  fenate’s  obferving,  that  the  confuls 
were  generally  too  much  taken  up  in  mili¬ 
tary  a<RLons,  to  have  leifure  to  attend  to 
private  affairs.  At  firft  they  were  chofen 
out  of  the  fenate,  but  after  the  Plebeians 
had  got  the  confulate  open  to  them,  they 
foon  arrived  at  the  cenforlhipr 

CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  con¬ 
demns  feme  book,  perfon,  or  a£!ion,  or 
more  particularly  a  reprimand  from  a  fu- 
ptnor.  Ecclefiaftical  ccnfures  are  penal¬ 
ties  by  which,  for  fome  milbehaviour, 

.  Chrifiians  are  deprived  of  the  communion 
qf  the  church,  or  prohibited  to  execute  the 
facerclntai  office. 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  an  au¬ 
thentic  declaration,  made  by  the  feveral 

.  fubjcCti  of  the  empire,  of  their  refpedive 
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nameS  and  place?  of  abode,  before  propeP 
magiftrates  in  the  city  of  Rome,  called  cen¬ 
fors,  and  in  the  provinces  cenfitors,  by 
whom  the  fame  were  regiftered.  This  de¬ 
claration  was  accompanied  with  a  cata¬ 
logue,  or  enumeration,  in  writing,  of  all 
the  eftates,  lands,  and  inheritances  they 
poftelled  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place, 
wives,  children,  tenants,  domeftics, 
ilavcs,  Sec. 

CENT,  properly  a  hundred,  being  an 
abridgement  of  the  word  centum  ;  often 
ufed  in  commerce,  to  exprefs  the  profit  dr 
lofs  arifing  from  the  fale  of  any  commci- 
dity  ;  fo  that  when  we  fay  there  is  10  per 
cent-  profit,  or  10  per  cent,  lofs,  upon  any 
merchandize,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  feller  has  either  gained  or  loft  ten 
pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 
price,  at  which  he  bought  that  merchan¬ 
dize.  Thus  we  fay,  money  is  worth  4  or 
5  per  cent,  upon  exchange  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  brings4  or  5  pounds  profit  for  .every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  laid  orient:  out. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  the 
draughts  or  remittances  of  money  made 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thus  we  fay, 
it  will  coft  i\  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to 
fueh  a  city.  When  we  fay  that  a  broker, 
or  agent,  takes  one  eighth  per  cent,  fee.,  for 
the  contrails  that  are  made  by  his  means 
and  interpofition,  it  is  to  be  underftood, 
that  there  is  to  be  paid  to  him  the  eighth 
part  brokerage  of  a  pound,  which  is  is.  6 d. 
for  every  hundred  pound  he  caufes  to  be 
negociated.  The  one  eighth  per  cent,  is 
commonly  paid  by  both  the  contra£Ving 
parties  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  him  who  gives, 
andbv  him  who  receives  the  money. 

CENTAUR,  or  HIPPOCENTAUR, 
in  ancient  poetry,  a  fabulous  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal,  half  man,  half  horfe.  The  Theffa- 
lians,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  breaking 
horfes,  appearing  on  horfe-back  to  make 
only  one  "body  with  the  animal  on  which 
they  rode,  gave  rile  to  the  fidlion  of  the 
hippocentaur.  , 

CENTAUR,  Centaurus,  in  aftronomy, 
a  conftellation  cf  the  louthern  hemifphere 
commonly  joined  with  the  wolf,  and  called 
centaurus  cum  lupo.  The  number  of  liars 
in  this  conftellation  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
are  19  ;  in  Tycho's  4;  and  in  the  Britan¬ 
nic  catalogue  13. 

CENTAUR1UM  Majus,  great  cen¬ 
taury,  in  botany,  a  large  plant,  which  is 
perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 
It  is  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxus ; 
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l>nt  among  us  it  has  long  flood  difearded, 
ffom  practice,  and  Is  now  dropped  by  the 
colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

,  CENT<AURIUM  Minus,  lefler  cen- 
■tRury,  in  botany,  a  l'm all  annual  jvlaijt , 
which  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  and  tops 
of  centaury  are  ftrong  bitters,  of  lcarcely 
anv  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  The  feeds 
alio  are  very  bitter  ;  the  petala  of  the 
powers,  and  the  roots,  almofl  inlipid. 
.The  flowery  £ops  are  generally  made  choice 
of,  and  are  of  considerable  eftimation  in 
the  prelent  practice  as  corroborant  flomachic 
•bitters. 

CENTER,  or  CENTRE,  in  a  gene- 
•fal  fenfe,  fignifies  a  point  equally  diftant 
from  the  extremities  of  a  line,  figure,  or 
.body. 

CENTER  of  Attraction,  in  the  new 
^flronomv,  thac  point  towards  which  the 
revolving  planet  or  comet  is  impelled  or 
attracted  by  the  impulfe  of  gravity. 

CENTER  ef  a  Bajlion,  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  gorge  of  a  baflion,  from 
whence  the  capital  line  commences,  which 
is  generally  at  the  inner  polygon  of  a 
figure. 

CENTER  of  a  Battalion,  the  middle  of 
.a  battalion,  where  there  is  generally  left  a 
/quare  place  for  holding  the  cloaths  and 
Eaggage. 

CENTER  of  a  Circle,  a  point  within 
.the  fame,  from  whence  all  lines  drawn  to 
the  circumference  are  equal. 

CENTER  of  a  Conic  ScCIion,  the  point 
|yh.ere  all  the  diameters  meet. 

CENTER  of  a  Dial,  that  point  where 
&  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth 
interfefls  the  dial  planes. 

CENTER  of  an  EHipfi,  that  point- 
where  the  tranfverle  and  conjugate  diame¬ 
ters  interfedt  each  other. 

CENTER  of  Gravity,  that  point  about 
which  all  die  parts  of  a  body,  in  any'  litua- 
tipn,  balance  each  other. 

fins  center  of  gravity  in  bodies  is  of 
the  greateft  confequence  to  be  well  under¬ 
flood,  as  being  the  foie  principle  of  all  me¬ 
chanical  motions.  The  particular  proper¬ 
ties  hereof  are  as  folloiy  :  i.  If  a  body 
be  lufpctided  by  this  point,  as  the  center 
pf  motion,  it  will  remain  at  reft  in  any  po¬ 
sition  indifferently.  2.  If  a  body  be  fut* 
pended  in  any  other  point,  it  can  reft  oti.y 
in  two  pofitions,  viz.  when  the  laid  center  of 
gravity  is  exailiv  above  or  below  the  laid 
point  of  fiifpenhon.  3.  When  the  center 
of  gravity  is  fupported,  the  whole  body  is 
kept  from  falling.  4.  Becaufc  this  point 
has  a  couftaitf  endeavour  ft?  defeend  to  the 
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center  of  the  earth  ;  therefore,  .5,  When 
this  point  is  at  liberty  to  defeend,  the  whole 
body  mull  alfo  defeend  or  fall,  either  by 
Hiding,  rolling  or  tumbling  down.  6.  The 
center  of  gravity  in  regular,  uniform,  and 
homogental  bodies,  as  fquares,  circles, 
fpheres,  5tc.  is  the  middle  point  in  a  line 
connecting  any  two  oppolite  points  or 
angles.  7.  In  a  triangle  it  is  in  a  line 
drawn  from  any  angle  bifeCting  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  one  third  of  the  length  diftant 
from  that  lide  or  bafe.  8.  In  human 
bodies,  the  center  of  gravity  is  fituated  in 
that  part  which  is  called  the  pelvis,  or  in 
the  middle,  between  the  hips. 

Hence  the  folution  of  feveral  very  curl- 
ous  phenomena  will  be  evident  with  the 
lcaft  attention,  as  why  fome  bodies  ftand 
more  firmly  on  their  bafes  than  others  ; 
why  fome  ftand  firmly  in  an  inclined 
polition  ;  why  fome  bodies  fall  in  one 
manner,  fome  in  another  ;  why  fome  may 
feem  to  rife  while  the  center  of  gravity 
really  defeends,  as  the  rolling  cone  and 
cylinder.  Hence  the  form  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  bucket  -which  delcends  empty  with 
the  mouth  downwards,  but  is  drawn  uy  full 
with  the  mouth  upwards.  Hence  aho  it 
appears  that  a  waggon  loaded  with  heavy 
matter,  as  iron,  ftone,  5cc.  will  go  fafely? 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  or  rifing  ground, 
where  a  load  of  hay  or  corn  would  be  over¬ 
turned.  Again,  we  hence  fee  the  reafon 
why  no  man  ftanding  ftill  can  move  orftir, 
without  firft  moving  the  center  of  gravity 
out  of  its  place  :  alfo,  why  we  ftand  firm¬ 
ly,  while  the  center  of  gravity  falls  be¬ 
tween  or  on  the  bafe  line  of  the  feet ;  and 
how  nfcxetTarily  we  fall  when  the  center  of 
gravity  falls  on  one  fide  or  other  of  the 
fame  ;  with  many  other  particulars  which 
refult  from  this  principle. 

Problem.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  plane  figure.  Let  AB  be  the  axis, 
and  M  N  (pi.  XII. fg.  1.)  an  ordinate  to  it, 
and  let  m  n  be  another  infinitely  near  iVf 
N  ;  fuppofe  C  the  required  place  of  the 
center  of  gravity.  Nov/  if  the  infinitely 
frnall  parts,  as  M  mn  N  of  the  figure  be 
conceived  as  io  many  weights  appended  to 
the  axis  A  B  at  the  feveral  points  P,  />, 
icc.  and  the  point  fufpenfion,  be 
in  A,  the  vertex  of  the  figure,  the  diftance 
of  the  center  of  gravity  C  from  A,  the 
point  of  fulpehfion,  will  be  equal  to^  the 
quotient  of  the  divifion  of  the  film  of  the 
1  momenta  of  all  the  faid  infinitely  final! 

I  parts  or  Weights  M  7n  n  N,  by  the  fum  of 
j  ali  thofe  little  parts  or  weights  that  isj 
|  by  the  area  of  the  wfljole  figure. 

1  There* 
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Therefore  calling  AP,*)  MP,  y,  V p, 
xy  the  infinitely  fmall  part  or  weight  M  m 
»N  will  be  —  z  y  x,  and  thefum  of  them 
equal  to  the  fluent  of  zy  x.  Again,  the 
momentum  of  one  of  thole  infinitely  fmall 
parts  or  weights  will  be  z  y  x,  multiplied 
bv  A  P  (x)  —  z  y  xx.  The  fluent  of 
which,  divided  by  the  fluent  of  zy  x,  will 
be  equal  to-  AC,  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  from  A,  the  vertex  of  the  figure. 

The  common  center  of  gravity  of  the 
fun  and  planets  may  beeafily  found  by  com¬ 
paring  their  quantity  of  matter  and  dil- 
tances,  thus;  let  A  BC  (plate  XV.yig.  3.) 
reprefent  the  fun’s  body,  and  S  its  center. 
Nov.'  fince  the  bulks  and  diftances,  of  the 
four  fir  A  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
earth,  and  Mars,  are  very  inconfiderable 
in  regard  of  the  iun,  they  would  not,  if 
placed  in  the  right  line  C  G,  remove  the 
common  center  of  gravity  between  the  lun 
and  themfelves  far  from  the  center  of  the 
lun,  fuppofe  to  L.  But  when  we  come  to 
Jupiter,  his  bulk  and  diftance  give  him  a 
confiderable  momentum,  which  will,  if 
placed  in  the  fame  line  C  G,  remove  the 
center  of  gravity  from  L  to  I,  a  point  with¬ 
out  the  lurfuce  of  the  fun  s  body.  Lartly, 
if  we  confider  Saturn  placed  in  the  line 
C  G  with  all  the  reft,  though  his  quantity 
of  matter  fails  ihoit  of,  yet  his  diftance  tar 
exceeds  that  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  his 
mo  mem  turn  will  be  confiderable  enough 
to  bring  the  common  centerol  gravity  from 
I  to  K,  at  fuch  a  diftance  C  K  from  the 

fan's  furface  as  is  equal  to  _  of  the  lun’s 
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femi -diameter  SC  :  or  S  C  :  C  K  :  :  10  : 
8.  Now  it  is  this  point  K,  which  is  the 
fixed  and  immoveable  center  of  the  lyftem, 
about  which  the  tun,  as  well  as  all  the 
planets,  continually  move.  But  the  fun 
being  always  very  near  it,  and  its  diftance 
therefrom  varying  with  the  different  po¬ 
rtions  of  the’planets,  the  motion  of  the 
fun  about  the  common  center  K  will  be 
verv  irregular  and  unequal,  while  that  of 
the  planets  on  account  of  their  great  dif¬ 
tance,  may  be  efteemed  nearly  uniform  and 
circular. 

CENTER  of  Magnitude,  that  point 
which  is  equally  diftantfrom  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body. 

CENTER  of  Motion,  that  point  which 
remains  at  reft,  while  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  move  about  it. 

CENTER  of  0 filiation.  See  Oscil¬ 
lation. 

CENTER  of  Fercujfion.  See  Percus¬ 
sion. 
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CENTER  of  a  Paralellogram ,  or  Po!yw 
gon ,  the  point  in  which  its  diagonals  in- 
terfeft. 

CENTER  of  a  Sphere ,  a  point  in  the 
middle,  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the 
furface  are  equal. 

CENTES1MATION,  a  milder  kind  of 
military  punilhment,  in  cafes  of  defertion, 
mutiny,  and  the  like,  when  only  every 
hundredth  man  is  executed. 

CENTIPES,  in  zoology,  the  fame 
with  the  fcolopendra.  SeeScoLoPEN- 

DRA. 

CENTNER,  among  metallurgifts  and 
aflayers,  a  weight  divifible  firlf  into  an 
hundred,  and  afterwards  into  other  lefler 
parts.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  centner  of  metallurgifts,  is  the  fame 
with  the-common  hundred  weight;  where¬ 
as  that  of  affayers  is  no  more'  than  one 
dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  propor¬ 
tional,  and  neverthelefs  pals  by  the  names 
100  lb.  64  lb.  &c. 

CENTRAL,  relating  to  a  cehter. 

CENTRAL  RULE,  a  rule  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  lo  find  the  center 
of  a  circle  defigned  to  cut  the  parabola  in 
as  many  points  as  an  equation  to  be  con- 
ftrucled  hath  real  roots.  Its  principal  ufe 
is  in  the  conftruflion  of  equations,  and  he 
has  applied  it  with  good  fnccefs  as  far  as 
biquadratics.  The  central  rule  is  chiefly 
founded  on  this  property  of  the  parabola, 
that  if  a  line  be  inferibed  in  that  curve  per¬ 
pendicular  to  any  diameter,  a  red! angle 
formed  of  the  fegments  of  the  inferipr,  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  intercepted 
diameter  and  parameter  of  the  axis. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  that  force 
bv  which  all  bodies  that  move  round  any 
other  body  in  a  curve,  endeavour  to  fly  off 
in  everv  point  of  the  curve. 

CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINE,  a 
curious  machine,  invented  by  Mr.Erlkine, 
for  railing  water  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
force,  combined  with  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmoiphere.  Itconlifts  of  a  large  tube  of 
copper,  See.  in  the  form,  of  acrois,  which 
is  placed  perpendicular  in  the  water,  and 
refls  at  the  bottom  on  a  pivot.  At  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  tube  is  a  horizontal  cog 
wheel,  which  touches  the  cogs  of  another 
in  a  vertical  pofition;  fo  that  by  the  help 
of  a  double  winch,  the  whole  machine  is 
moved  round  with  very  great  velocity. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
part  of  the  tube  is  a  valve  opening  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  near  the  two  extremities,  but 
on  the  contrary  fides  of  the  arms,  or  crofs 
part  of  the  tube,  are  two  valves  opening 
outwards.  Theie  two  valves  are  by  the 

alfift- 
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fcffiftancd  of  fprihgs  kept  lhut  till  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  put  in  motion,  when  the  centri¬ 
fugal  velocity  of  the  water  forces  them 
open,  and  dilcharges  itfelf  into  a  ciftern 
or  fefervoir  placed  there  for  that  purpofe. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  are  two 
holes,  which  are  clofed  by  pieces  fcrewing 
into  the  metal  of  the  tube.  Before  the 
machine  tan  work,  thefe  holes  muft  be 
Opened,  and  water  poured  in  through 
them,  till  the  whole  tube  be  full  :  by  this 
means  all  the  air  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
tnichine,  and  the  water  fupperted  in  the 
tube  by  means  of  the  valve  at  the  bottom. 
The  tube  beinp-  thus  filled  with  water,  and 
the  holes  doled  by  their  fcrew-caps,  it  is 
turned  round  by  means  of  the  winch, 
whence  the  water  in  the  arms  of  the  tube 
acquires  a  centrifugal  force,  opens  the 
Valves  near  the  extremities  of  the  arms, 
and  flies  out  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  extremities  of  the  laid 
arms. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  that  by 
which  a  body  is  every  way  impelled,  or 
any-how  tends  towards  fome  pointy  as  a 
Center ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
gravity,  whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth  ;  the  magnetical  at- 
tradtion  whereby  it  draws  iron  ;  and  that 
force,  whatever  it  it  be,  whereby  the  pla¬ 
nets  are  continually  drawn  back  from 
right-lined  motions,  and  made  to  move  in 
curves.  The  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
force  of  the  fame  revolving  body,  in  the 
fame  point  of  the  curve  that  it  defcribeS, 
are  always  equal  and  contrary. 

CENTRO-BARYC,  in  mechanics,  a 
method  invented  by  P.  Guldinus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  content  of  a  fuperficies,  or 
folid,  by  means  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  general  invef- 
tigation. 

Theorem  I.  Let  G  (pi.  XII ,fg.  4.)  be 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fpate  ABC, 
Contained  by  the  right-lines  AB,  BC,  com¬ 
prehending  a  right  angle,  and  the  curve¬ 
line  ADC  of  any  kind  whuffoever  :  from 
G,  draw  GX  paralltft'to  BC.  Now  if  we 
conceive  the  faid  fpiace  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  by  the 
fines  FD,  FD,  FD,  &c.  drawn  parallel 
to  B'C  ;  then  will  the  fum  of  the  fegments 
AFD,  AFD,  Sec.  be  equal  to  the  whole 
figure  ABCDA,  multiplied  by  XB. 

Demonftration.  Put  n  for  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  AB  is  divided,  at 
the  points  FFF,  See.  %  the  fum  of  the 
ordinates  FD,  FD,  FD,  Sec.  or  area  of  the 
whole  fpace,  and  let  the  parts  AFD,  FD, 
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FD,  See.  wherein  the  fmall  letters  a,  £,  c, 
d ,  e,  Sec.  are  placed,  be  represented  by* 
thofe  letters,  then  BX,  the  diilance  of 
the  center  of  gravity,  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion  B,  will,  by  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  be  exprefi'ed  by 

n  a-{-  n — 1  -f-  b-\-n—z  X.c-\-n —  1  Xff, 
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a-\-b-\-c-\-d,  &c. - «=ABC 

'j-d,  See.  —  -  n — 1— AFD 

a-\-b-\-c-\-dy  See. - n — 2=AFD. 

Whence  the  lum  of  the  infinite  number 

of  fegments  is  equal  to  ri  a- {-»— -1 

n  — 2  X  c  -f-  n  —  3  X  4  Sec.  continued  if  ill 
the  number  of  terms  is  »,  and  is  evidently 
equal  to  the  above  value  of  BX,  multiplied 
by  Z.  Q'E.  D. 

CENTRONIA,  in  zoology,  the  name 
by  which  Dr.  Hill  calls  the  echinus  marl - 
nus ,  or  fea  hedge-hog,  or  lea-egg  ;  which 
he  defines  to  be  an  animal  living  under 
the  defence  of  a  ihelly  covering,  formed 
of  one  piece,  and  furnifhed  with  a  vail 
number  of  fpines,  moveable  at  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  pleafure.  The  fpecies  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them, 
extremely  elegant. 

CENTRUM  TENDINOSUM,  In 
anatomy,  a  point  wherein  the  tendons  of 
the  muffles  of  the  diaphragm  meet. 

CENTRY-BOX,  a  wooden  cell,  or 
lodge,  to  ihelter  the  centinel,  or  centryj 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans* 
an  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  century,  or  an  hundred  men. 

The  centurion  Primipilus  was  the  chief 
of  the  centurions  :  he  was  not  under  the 
command  of  any  tribune,  as  all  the  reft 
were  ;  he  had  four  centuries  under  his 
direction,  and  guarded  the  ltandard  and 
the  eagle  of  the  legion. 

CENTURY,  any  thing  divided  into 
or  confiding  of  an  hundred  parts. 

The  Roman  people  when  they  were  al- 
fembled  for  the  eledfing  of  magiilrates, 
enadting  of  laws,  or  deliberating  upon 
any  public  affair,  were  always  divided 
into  centuries  ;  and  voted  by  centuries,  in 
order  that  their  fuffrages  might  be  the  more 
eafily  colledfed  ;  whence  thefe  affemblios 
are  called  comitia  centuriata.  The  Ro¬ 
man  cohorts  were  alio  divided  into  cen¬ 
turies.  See  Cohort. 

CENTURY,  in  chronology,  the  fpace 
of  one  hundred  years. 

3  K  CEN* 
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OENTUSSIS,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  coin  containing  an  hundred  affes. 

*  CEODWALLA,  king  of  Weffex, 
fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Suffex,  and  an¬ 
nexed  it  to  his  dominions,  in. 686. 

CEPHALIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  head,  or  its  parts. 
'  CEPHALIC  MEDICINES,  remedies 
for  the  diforders  of  the 'head. 

Under  this  denomination  are  compre¬ 
hended  all  thofe  medicines  which  have  a 
particular  relation  to  the  brain  ;  fo  that 
cephalic  remedies,  in  general,  are  fuch 
as  prbmbte  the  fecretion  and  diftribution 
of  the  ip  frits,  and  are  commonly  of  a 
.volatile,  fpirituous,  and  aromatic  nature. 

CEPHALIC  VEIN,  in  anatomy, 
creeps  along  thfe  arm  between  the  ikin 
and  the  mulcles,  and  divides  it  into  two 
branches  ;  the  external  goes  down  to  the 
wrift,  where  it  joins  the  bafilica,  and  turns 
up  to  the  back  of  the  hand';  the  inter¬ 
nal  branch,  together  with  a  final!  one  of 
the  bafilica,  makes  themediana. 

CEPHALOPHARYNG7EI,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  firH:  pair  of  mufcles  of  the 
Upper  part  Of  the  gullet,  which  proceed 
from  befide  the  head  and  neck,  and  are 
•fpread  more  largely  upon  the  tunic  of  the 
gullet. 

CE  PH  El  US,  in  aftronomv,  a  Conftel- 
lation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whofe 
liars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  'thir¬ 
teen  ;  in  Tycho’s,  eleven  ;  in  Kevelius’s, 
forty;  and  in  FI  am  (lead’s,  "thirty-five. 

CEPI  CORPUS,  in  law,  a  return 
made  by  the  (heriff,  that  upefn  a  capias, 
or  other  like  procefs,  lie  has  taken  the 
defendant’s  body. 

CERASTES,  the  horned  fnake,  in 
zoology.  It  has  two  protuberances  on  its 
forehead,  hard  as  a  ihell,  from  which  it 
has  its  name. 

•  'CERASTUS,  the  cherry-tree,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  the  name  of  a  well-known  genus 
'Of  trees. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cherry-trees  are 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  the  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  into  (locks  of  the  black  or 
wild  red  cherries,  which  bre  flrohg 
Ihooters,  and  of  a  longer  duration  than 
any  of  the  garden  kinds.  The  ilones  of 
thefe  two  forts  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  light 
fandy  earth  in  autumn,  and  the  young 
Rocks  produced  from  them  are  to  re¬ 
main  where  they  are  fown  till  the  fecond 
autumn  ;  when  in  Oclober  they  /lhould 
be  planted  out  into  a  rich  earth,  at  three 
feet  diftance  from  row  to  row,  and  at 
about  ten  inches  diflant  in  the  rows.  The  I 
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fccond  year  after  the  planting  out,  they 
will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  intended 
for  dwarfs  ;  but  if  they  are  deiigned  f^r 
llandards,  they  will  not  be  tall  enpugh 
till  the  fourth  year  ;  for  they  lhould  be 
budded  or  grafted  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  grafting  is  ulualiy  performed  in 
fummer,  and  the  head  of  the  Ilock  is  to 
he  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  March 
following,  aboiit  fix  inches  above  the  bud  ; 
and  if  the  bud  has  (hot  well,  and  there  be 
any  fear  of  its  being  diipiaced  by  the 
winds,  it  mull  be  gently  tied  up  to  the 
part  of  the  Hock  left  above  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  thefe  trees  will  be  fit  to 
be  removed  and  fet  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  or  they  may  be  left  two  years. 
Many  when  they  plant  thele  trees  in 
their  places,  lop  oft  a  great  part  of  their 
heads  ;  but  this  is  an .  injury  that  often 
kills  them  :  and  when  they  elcape,  they 
feldom  get  well  over  it  in  lels  than  four 
or  five  years.  If  the  trees  are  intended 
for  walls,  it  is  advifeable  to  plant  dwarfs 
between  the  llandards,  that  thefe  may 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  while 
the  others  fpread  over  the  upper  .part  ; 
and  when  the  dwarfs  rife  to  fill  the 
whole  walls,  the  llandards  lhould  be 
taken  entirely  away.  When  thefe  trees 
are  removed  from  the  nuriery,  the  dead 
fibres  of  the  roots  mull  be  carefully  taken 
oft*,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ilock  which 
is  above  the  mud,  mull  be  ,cut  off  clofe 
down  to  the  back-part  of  it  :  the  bud  mult 
be  placed  di really  from  the  wall. 

Cherry-trees  thrive  bell  in  a  dry  hazly 
loam  :  in  a  gravelly  foil  they  are  very 
fubjeH  to  blights,  and  feldom  Hand  long 
good.  They  lhould  be  placed  at  fourteen 
feet  afunder,  with  a  flandard-tree  between 
each  two. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees  their  (hoots  lhould 
never  be  (hortened,  for  they  mo-llly  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  from  their  extreme  parts. 
All  the  fore-ripht  (hoots  are  to  be  dif- 

u  0 

placed,  and  the  others  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  and  where  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  wall,  the  branches  being  (hortened, 
will  throw  up  a  (hoot  or  two  to  fbl  it. 
Miller's  Gard.  D  'tEl. 

CERATE,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the 
forts  of  topical  medicines,  loiter  than 
a  plaller,  and  harder  than  an  ointment. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  ce~ 
ratum ,  wax,  becaul’e  wax  is  a  principal 
ingredient  in  all  compofuion?  of  this 
kind. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  name  of  a  pair  of  mufcles,  ferving 

to 
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to  draw  the  tongue  dLre£tly  Info  the 
mouth  ;  but  if  only  one  of  them  a<Rs,  it 
draws  the  tongue  to  one  licie  of  the 
mouth. 

•  CERBERUS,  the  name  of  a  clog,  with 
three  heads,  whom  the  poets  made  to  be 
the  porter  of  the  infernal  regions. 

CERE  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  the  facred 
rites  of  the  goddeis  Ceres,  mil-ituted  by 
Triptolcmus.  They  were  performed  in 
fo  ftriiftly  religious  a  manner,,  that  it 
was  thought  futticient  to  pollute  them,  if 
any  one  at  that  time  ihould  lie  with  lvis 
wife.  They  made  ufe  of  no  wine  in.  the 
facrifices  of  Ceres  ;  whence  Plautus  lays, 
that  Megedorus  had  made  a  marriage  flip¬ 
per  for  Ceres,  becaufe  he  had  provided 
no  wine  for  the  guells.  The  lolcmnity 
of  the  cerealia  pafled  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Romans. 

CEREMONIAL,  belonging  to  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  ceremonies: 
thus  \vc  fay  the  ceremonial  law,  the  ce¬ 
remonial  of  princes.  See. 

CEREMONY,  Ceremonia ,  an  alTem- 
blage  of  feveral  anions,  forms,  and  cir- 
cumllances,  ferving  to  render  a  thing 
more  magnificent  and  folemn  ;  particu¬ 
larly  uled; to.  denote  the  external  rites  ot 
religious  worfhip,  the  formalities  of  in¬ 
troducing  ambadadors  to  audiences,  See. 

Majtcr  of  the  CEREMONIES,  an  offi¬ 
cer  iultituted  by  king  James  I.  for  the 
honourable  reception  of  ambalTadors  and 
grangers  of  quality;  lie  -wears  about 
his  neck  a  chain  of  gold,'  with  a  medal 
having  on  one  tide  an  emblem  of  peace, 
with  this  motto,  Beati  Pacif tciy  and 
on  the  other,  an  emblem  of  war,  with 
Dinu  et  Mon  Droit. 

*  Majher  of  the  CEREMONIES, 

is  to  execute  the  employment  in  all  points 
whenfoever  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies 

Marjhall  of  the  CEREMONIES,  is 
their  officer,  being  luhordmate  to  them 

both. 

*  CERES,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the 
goddefs  of  the  harvelt.  She,  it  is  laid, 
fir  ft  taught  men  to  plow  and  fow,  to 
reap  and  ho ivfe-  their  corn,  to  make  bread, 
and  to  cultivate  gardens.  She  .was  the 
daughter 'of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  .and  in  her 
youth  avas  fo  beautiful,  that  her  brother 
Jupiter  tell*  in  love  with  her,  by  whom, 
ihe  had  Proferpine.  Her  next  ardour  was 
With  Neptune,  by  whom  fome  lay,  Ihe 
had  a  daughter  named  Hiera,  and  others, 
the  horfe  Arion  ;  however,  Ihe  was  lo 
affiamed  of  this  lait  affair,  that  ihe 
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tloathcd  herfc  If  in  mourning,  and  retired 
to  a  cave,  where  Ihe  continued  till  the 
worid  was  in  danger  of  periihing  for 
want.  But  her  retreat  being  dilcovered 
by  Pan  Jupiter,  at  ihe  interceffion  of  the 
Fates,  appealed  her  ;  and  re  Bored  her  > 
to  the  world.  Whrle  llie  was  in  Sicily, 
her  daughter  Proferpine  was  raviihed  byj 
Pluto  ;  when,  the  difibonfolate  mother 
carried  her  complaints  to  Jupiter  ;  but 
obtaining  little  latisfadiion,  Ihe  lighted- 
her  torches  at  Mount  ./Etna,  and  mount¬ 
ing  her  car,  let  out  in  l'earch  of  her. 
daughter,  in  which  fearch  llie  met  with 
various  adventures  ;  particularly  in  Lycia,' 
where,  being  thirlly,  and  delirous  of 
drinking  at  a  fpring,  the  clowns  of  the 
country,  muddtrd  the  water,  on  which 
the  incenfed  goddefs  transformed  them 
into  frogs. 

Ceres  had  feveral  names  ;  ihe  was 
called  Magna  Dea,  or  the  Great  Goddefs, 
from  her  bounty  in  fupporting  mankind  ; 
Alma  Altrix,  from  her  impregnating  ajh 
feeds  and  vegetables  ■>  Euclrea,  from  liefr 
verdure  ;  Melaina,  from  her  black  cioath- 
ing. 

She  was  ufually  reprefented  of  cr  tall  - 
majeftic  llature,  with  a  fair  complexion, 
languiihing  eyes,  and  yellow  or  .flaxen 
hair.  Her  head  was  crowned  with  pep-- 
pies,  or  ears  of  corn,  her  right  hand 
Elled  with  the  fame  materials  ;  in  her 
left  ihe  held  a  lighted  torch,  and  her 
breaks  were  reprefented  full  and  Eve! linn. 
When  fee  a  in  a  car  or  chariot,  Ihe  is 
drawn  by  dragons.  Mythologies  have 
given  very  different  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  this  goddefs  ;.  lome  iuppofe 
her  to  be  the  earth,  the  nurfe  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  imagine  P.rolerpine  to  be  the 
corn,  which  lies  long  concealed  before  it 
fpfouts  Forth. 

Cicero  {peaks  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  at- 
Catanea  in  Sicily,  where  was  a  very  an¬ 
cient  ftatue  of  that  goddefs,  but  entirely 
concealed,  from  the  light  of  men,  every 
thing  being  performed  by  matrons ,  and 

virgins..  .  " 

CERINTHE,  honey-wort,  m  botany, 

a  genus  of  plants. 

CERTIFICATE,  in  law',  a  writing 
made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  ano-- 
tlier  court  of  any  thing  done  therein. 
The  clerks  of  the  crown,  allize,  and  the 
peace,  are  to  make  certificates  into  the 
King’s-Bench,  of  the  tenor  of  all  m- 
diftments,  conviftions,  outlawries,  &c.  , 

CERTIFICATION  of  Aflivx  of  novel 
Dllfeifw,  a  writ  granted  for.  the  re-ex- 
3  K  i  am  avmg. 
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atninmg  pafled-by  afiizes  before  juftices. 
This  W'rit  is  ufed  where  a  perfon  appears, 
by  his  bailiff,  to  an  affize  brought  by 
another,  and  has  loft  the  day. 

CERTIORARI,  a  writ  which  iffues 
out  of  the  Chancery,  directed  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a 
eaufe  there  depending,  in  order  that  juftice 
may  be  done  :  And  this  writ  is  obtained 
upon  complaint  that  the  party  who  feeks 
it  has  received  hard  ufage,  or  is  not  like 
to  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior 
court. 

A  certiorari  is  made  returnable  either  in 
the  King's-Bench,  Common -Pleas,  or  in 
Chancery.  It  is  not  only  iffued  out  of 
the  court  of  Chancery,  but  likevvife  out 
of  the  King’s-Bench,  in  which  laft- 
mentioned  court  it  lies  where  the  king 
would  be  certified  of  a  record.  Indict¬ 
ments  from  inferior  courts,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  quarter-fefiions  of  the  peace, 
may  alfo  be  removed  into  the  King’s- 
Bench  by  a  certiorari  ;  and  -  here  the 
very  record  muft  be  returned,  and  not 
a  tranfcript  of  it  ;  though  ufually  in 
Chancery,  if  a  certiorari  be  returnable 
there,  it  removes  only  a  tenor  of  the 
record. 

CERTITUDE,  confidered  in  the  things 
or  ideas  which  are  the  objefls  of  our  un- 
derftanding,  is  a  neceflary  agreement  or 
<hfagreement  of  one  part  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  with  another  ;  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  it  is  the  perception  of  fuch  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement,  or  fuch  a  firm  well- 
grounded  afl’ent  as  excludes  not  only  all 
manner  of  doubt,  but  all  conceivable 
.poflibility  of  a  miftake.  There  are  three 
fsrts  of  certitude,  or  affurance,  according 
to  the  different  natures  and  circbmftances 
of  things. 

i.  A  phyfical  or  natural  certitude, 
which  depends  upon  the  evidence  offenfe  ; 
as,  that  I  fee  luch  or  fuch  a  colour,  or 
hear  inch  or  fuch  a  found  :  nobody  quef- 
tions  the  truth  of  this,  where  the  organs, 
the  medium,  and  the  objedf  are  rightly 
difpofed.  2.  Mathematical  certitude  is 
that  arifing  from  mathematical  evidence  ; 
luch  as,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  3.  Mo¬ 
ral  certitude  is  that  founded  on  moral 
evidence,  and  is  frequently  equivalent  to 
a  mathematical  one  ;  as,  that  there  was 
formerly  fuch  an  emperor  as  Julius  Cx- 
far,  becaufe  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times 
have  recorded  it,  and  no  man  has  ever 
difproved  it  fince.  This  affords  a  moral 
certitude,  in  cogimon  fcnle  fo  great, 
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that  one  would  be  thought  a  fool  or  z 
madman  for  denying  it. 

*  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA  (MI¬ 
GUEL  DE)  a  celebrated  Spanilh  writer, 
born  at  Seville  in  1549.  It  is  faid  he 
ferved  as  a  common  Ibldier  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Lepanto,  where  he  difeovered 
great  valour,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
loofe  his  left-hand.  He  however  at  length 
enjoyed  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  Alba  :  when  living  at  Madrid  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  duke  of  Lerma,  prime 
minifter  to  Philip  III.  and  others  of  the 
Spanilh  nobility  were  infatuated  with 
notions  of  chivalry,  on  which  he  com- 
pofed  his  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  a 
work  which  has  immortalized  his  name  : 
in  this  romance  he  ridiculed  in  a  very* 
ingenious,  delicate,  and  inftru<ftive  man¬ 
ner,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  thofe  of  his 
nation  who  were  fond  of  knight-errantry. 
He  wrote  other  works,  and  died  in 
1616. 

CERVICAL  NERVES,  in  anatomy,- 
are  eight  pair  of  nerves,  fc>  called  as 
having  their  origin  in  the  neck.  See- 
Nerve.  From  thefe  eight  pair  there  are- 
innumerable  branches  diftributed  through 
the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
fcapula,  and  the  humerus. 

CERVICAL  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,* 
the  arteries,  veins,  See.  which  pafs  through 
the  vertebrae,  and  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
up  to  the  fcull. 

CERVICALES  DESCENDENTES, 
a  pair  of  mufcles,  antagonifts  to  the 
facro-lumbares,  coming  from  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  iixth  vertebrae  of  the 
neck. 

CERVIX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  as  contradiftin- 
guifbed  from  the  fore-part,  called  jugulurtiy 
or  the  throat.  See  Neck. 

CERVIX  of  the  Uterus ,  or  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  that  oblong  canal  or  paftage 
between  the  internal  and  external  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  womb,  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
vagina.  •  See  Uterus  and  Vacina. 

CERUMEN,  ear-wax,  or  that  natural 
excrement  collected  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  and  dilcharged  from  the” glands  of 
thofe  parts  through  the  membrane  which 
lines  them.  It  is  fluid  on  its  firft  dif- 
charge,  but  by  its  continuance  it  becomes 
thicker,  more  folid,  vifcid,  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  clav,  and  of  a  bitterilh  tafte. 

CERUSE,  or  CERUSS,  white-lead^  a 
fort  of  calx  of  lead,  made  by  expofing 
plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of  vi¬ 
negar. 
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Ceruft  is  ufed  externally,  either  mixed 
in  ointments,  or  by  fprinkling  it  on  old 
gleeting  and  watery  ulcers,  and  in  many 
dileafes  of  the  fl^in.  If,  when  it  is  re¬ 
duced  into  a  fine  powder,  it  is  received 
in  with  the  breath  in  itvfpiration,  and 
carried  down  into  the  lungs,  it  caufcs 
terrible  afthmas,  that  are  almofl  incura¬ 
ble,  and  at  lalt  generally  prove  fatal. 
Sad  inftances  of  the  very  pernicious  ei> 
fefts  of  this  metal  are  too  often  feei* 
among  thofe  perfons  who  work  lead  in 
any  form,  but  particularly  among  the 
workers  in  white  lead.  The  painters  ule 
it  in  great  quantities,  and  that  it  may 
be  afforded  cheap  to  them,  it  is  generally 
adulterated  with  common  whiting ;  the 
Englilh  and  Dutch  cerufs  are  very  bad 
in  this  refpcft  :  the  Venetian  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  ufed  by  apothecaries. 

CERUSS  of  Antimony ,,  a  medicine  pre¬ 
pared  by  diftilling  powdered  regulus  of 
antimony  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  till  no 
more  fumes  arife  ;  what  remains  in  the 
retort  being  pulverifed  and  walhed,  makes 
the  cerufs  of  antimony,  which  is  efieemed 
a  powerful  diuretic. 

CERVUS,  the  flag  or  deer-kind,  in 
zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  of  the  pecora.  Under  this  genus 
are  comprehended  the  camelo-pardalis, 
the  alee  or  elk,  the  iangifer  or  rein-deer, 
the  capreolus,  and  the  flag,  and  fallow- 
deer.  See  Camf.lo-Pardalis,  See. 

CESSION,  in  law,  an  aft  by  which 
a  perfon  furrenders  and  tranfmits  to  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  a  right  which  belonged  to 
Bimfelf.  Ceflion  is  more  particularly  ufed 
in  the  civil  law  for  a  voluntary  furrender 
of  a  perlon’s  eflefts  to  his  creditors,  to 
avoid  imprifonment. 

CESSION,  in  the  ecclefiaflical  law, 
when  an  ecclefiaflical  perfon  is  created  a 
bifhop,  or  when  a  parfon  of  a  parilh  takes 
another  benefice  without  difpenfation,  or 
being  otherwife  qualified.  In  both  thefe 
cafes  their  firfl  benefices  become  void  by 
ceflion,  without  any  refignation  ;  and  to 
thofe  livings  that  the  perfon  had,  who 
was  created  bifhop,  the  king  may  prefent 
for  that  time,  whofoever  is  patron  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  other  cafe  the  patron 
may  prefent  :  but  by  dilpenfation  of  re¬ 
tainer,  a  biihop  may  retain  fome  or  all 
the  preferments  he  was  intitled  to  before 
he  was  made  biihop. 

CESTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine 
embroidered  girdle  faid  to  be  worn  by 
Venus,  to  which  Homer  alcribes  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  charming  and  conciliating  love. 
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CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  giv«tt 
to  a  clafs  or  order  of  fillies,  otherwife 
called  plagiuri.  See  Plaoiuri.  The 
term  cetaceous,  though  properly  only  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  whale  kind,  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  ufed  to  denote  any  large  filh* 
as  the  ihark,  lea-fox,  See. 

CETUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  com¬ 
prehending  twenty-two  Ears  in  Ptolemy’s, 
catalogue,  twenty-one  in  Tycho  Brahe’s, 
and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  leventy- 
eight. 

CHiEROPHYLLUM,  chervil,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  an  umbelliferious  plant.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Town  annually  with  us  in  gardens* 
Chervil  is  a  {alubrious  culinary  herb 
grateful,  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach 
ilightly  aromatic  ;  gently  aperient  and  diu«, 
retie.  The  exprefl'ed  juice,  is  recommended, 
by  Riverius  and  others,  in  dropfies  5 
and  Geoflroy  relates,  that  he  has  found 
it,  from  experience,  of  remarkable  fervicQ, 
in  this  difeafe  ;  that  it  afts  mildly  and, 
without  irritation,  and  abates  inflamma?-. 
tory  fymptoms. 

CHiETIA,  in  zoology,  a  fort  ofinfeft 
called  in  Englilh,  the  hair-worm  or 
Guinea-worm. 

CHAFER Y,  a  forge  in  an  iron-mill, 
where  the  iron  is  hammered  out  into 
complete  bars,  and  brought  to  perfeftion. 

CHAFE-WAX,  an  officer  in  the  chan¬ 
cery,  who  fits  the  wax  for  fealing  writs, 
patents,  and  other  inftruments  ifli  out 
from  that  court. 

CHAFF,  in  hufbandry,  the  refufe  or 
ftraw  that  is  feparated  from  corn,  by* 
fereening  or  winnowing  it. 

CHAFF-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  fringilla,  with  3k 
red -coloured  breaft,  and  black  wings 
fpotted  with  white. 

The  chafl'-finch  is  a  hardy  bird,  living 
upon  any  kind  of  feeds. 

CHAN,  Catena ,  a  long  piece  of  metal* 
compofed  of  feveral  links,  engaged  the 
one  in  the  another.  They  are  made  ofdiu 
vers  metals,  fome  round,  fome  flat, 
others  fquare  ;  fome  Angle,  fome  double 
and  ferve  to  fo  many  uJ’es,  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  give  an  account  of  them 
all.  Chain  alfo  implies  a  firing  of  gold, 
filver,  or  fteel-wire,  wrought  like  a  tiflue, 
which  ferves  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-: 
cafes,  and  other  valuable  toys  upon.  It 
is  alfo  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  badge. 
,vf  office  or  dignity,  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
of  London,  Sheriff^  &c. 
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CHAIN-SHOT,  in  artillery  is  form¬ 
ed  by  having  a  Ihort  chain,  which  fallens 
two  cannon-balls  together.  1  hefe  are 
more  particularly  ui'ed  in  the  fea-fervice 
for  cutting  and  mangling  a  ihip’s  rigging, 
and  carrying  away  her  malls. 

CHAIN,  in  Purveying,  an  inftrument 
of  iron-wirej  diftinguiihed  into  an  hundred 
equal  parts,  called  links,  being  ufed  to 
meafure  lengths  in  furveying  of  land. 
They  are  of  feveral  forts,  as 

1.  A  chain  ot  too  feet  long,  each 
link  being  one  toot  ;  at  each  tenth  foot 
there  is  a  plate  of  brafs,  with  a  figure 
engraved  upon  it,  ihewing  readily  how 
many  links  are  from  the  beginning  of 
the  chain  ;  and  for  more  eale  in  reckon¬ 
ing,  there  is,  or  Ihould  be,  a  brafs  ring 
at  every  five  links  ;  that  is,  one  between 
every  two  plates. 

This  chain  is  moll  convenient  for  mea- 
furing  large  diftances. 

2.  A  chain  of  16  f  feet  in  length, 
and  made  fo  as  to  contain  a  hundred  links, 
with  rings  at  every  tenth  link.  This  chain 
is  moll  ufeful  in  meafuring  fmall  gardens 
or  orchards,  by  perch  or  pole  mealure. 

3.  A  chain  of  tour  poles  or  perches  in 
length,  called  Gunter’s  chain,  which  is 
66  feet,  or  zz  yards  for  each  perch  con- 
tains  16  |  feet.  This  whole  chain  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  hundred  links  ;  whereol  25 
is  an  cxadl  perch  or  pole  ;  .and  for  readily 
accounting  there  is  ufually  a  remarkable 
dill! nation  by  fome  plates  or  large  ring, 
at  the  end  of  z  3  links  ;  alio  at  the  end 
of  every  tenth  link  it  is  ufual  to  fallen 
a  plate  of  brafs  with  notches  in  it,  fh ow¬ 
ing  how  many  link’s  there  are  from  the 
beginning  of  the  chain  ;  and  this  chain, 
of  all.  others,  is  the  moil  convenient  for 
land  meafure. 

When  you  are  to  meafure  any  line  by 
this  chajn,  you  need  have  regard  to  no 
other  denomination  than  chains  and  links' 
only,  which  jfet  down  with  a  full  point 
between  them.  Thus,  for  example/  if 
you  find  the  fide  of  a  clofe  to  be  10  chains 
14  links,  it  mull  be  fet  down  thus,  10.  14. 

But  if  the  links  be  under  10,  a  cypher 
mull  be  prefixed  :  10  chains  7  links  mull 
be  fet  down  to.  07. 

Then  if  the  field,  <kc.  be  a  fquare  or 
parallelogram,  if  you  multiply  the  length 
expreffed  in  chains  and  links,  by  the 
breadth  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  cut  off  five  figures  from  the  produdl, 
thofc  toward  the  left  hand  will  he  acres  .; 
then  multiply  the  figures  fopa rated  by" 
four,  cutting  off  the  fame  number  of  fi¬ 


gures,  and  you  will  have  the  roods,  or 
quarters  of  an  acre  :  and  laiily,  multi¬ 
ply  the  remaining  figures  by  40,  cutting 
off  five  as  before,  and  you  will  have  the 

fquare  perches. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  area  of  a  field,  in  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  whofe  length  is  14  chains  10 
links,  and  breadth  6  chains  5  links. 

Then  1410  X  6*  051=8.  53050;  and, 
53050  X  4  =  2.  .12200  ;  and  .  12200  X 
40=4.  £8000#  So  that  the  area  of  the 
field  is  eight  acres,  2  roods,  and  almolt 
five  perches. 

The  fame  method  muff  be  taken  to 
find  the  area  of  all  other  figures,  regard 
being  had  to  the  method  laid  down  un¬ 
der  each  ;  viz.  for  triangles  to  multiply 
the  bale  by  half  the  perpendicular,  Ik c. 

CHAIR,  Cathedra,  anciently  the  fug- 
gellum,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  pnell  or 
public  orator  lpoke  to  the  people.  See 
Cathedra.  It  is  Hill  applied  to  the. 
place  whence  profeiTors  or  regents  in  the 
■univerfities,  deliver  their  lectures  :  thus 
we  lav,  the  profeifpr’s  chair.  It  is  alio 
applied  to  the  chief  magiilrate  of  a  city, 
or  rather  to ’the  feat  appropriated  to  his 
office  :  thus  we  fay,  next  the  chair. 

CHAIR-MAN,  the  preiidentorfpeaker 
of  an  alfembly.  See  President. 

CHALCEDONY,  Cbalcedonius ,  in  na¬ 
tural  hillory,  a  genus  of  femi-pellucid 
gems,-  of. an  even  and  regular,  not  ta-. 
bulnted  texture  :  of  a  femi-ppake,  crys¬ 
talline  Kalis,  and  variegated  with  ciir- 
ferent  colours, '  dilperled  in  form  of  mills 
and  clouds.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
many  fpecies,  as  the,  bloifn  white  chal¬ 
cedony;  the  brcnvniih  black  chalcedo- 
nv,  or  fmoaky  jafper  or  capnitis  or  the. 
ancients;  and  the  yellow  and-  red  chal¬ 
cedony.  All  the  chalcedonies  give  fire- 
readily  with  lied,  and  make  no  efter- 
vefeente  with  aqua-fovtis. 

CHALDRON,  an  .Euglifh  dry  mea¬ 
fure,  confiding  of  thirty-fix  bulhels,  heap¬ 
ed  up  according  to  the  fealed  bnlhel  kept, 
at  Guildhall,  London  ;  but  on  Ihip-board, 
twenty  -one  chaldron  of  coals  are  allowed 
tothefcore. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  veffel  u  fed  to 
admin ifte r  the  wine  in  the  fiicrament ;  and 
by  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  mafs.  The 
uie  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in 
both  kinds,  is  by  the  church  of  Rome  de¬ 
nied  to  the  laity,  who  communicate  only 
in  one  kind,  the  clergy  alone  being  al¬ 
lowed  1  lie  privilege  of  communicating  in 
both  kinds. 
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■  CHALK,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  the  white,  dry  marie,  with  a 
dully  furface,  found  in  hard  maifes,  and 
called  by  authors,  creta,  and  terra  creta. 
It  ferments  more  ftrongly  with  acids  than 
any  other  earth,  and  burns  to  lime.  As  a 
medicine  chalk,  deferves,  perhaps,  the  high- 
ell  place  among  the  alkaline  ablbrbents;  nor 
is  it  lefs  uieful  in  many  of  theordinary  af¬ 
fairs  ©flife.lts  ufc  in  cleaning  various  uten- 
fils  is  well  known,  and  it  is  in  no  fmall  re¬ 
pute  as  a  manure,  efpeciallv  for  cold  four 
lands  ;  in  which  intention  the  foft  un&uous 
chalk  is  moll  proper,  as  the  dry,  hard,  and 
Arong  chalk  is  for  lime.  It  is  a  great  im¬ 
prover  of  lands,  and  will  even  change  fhe 
very  nature  of  them  :  however,  it  is  moll 
advifeable  to  mix  one  load  of  chalk,  with 
two  or  three  of  dung,  mud  or  frefh  mould, 
whereby  it  will  become  a  lalting  advantage 
to  the  ground  :  the  common  allowance  is 
fourteen  loads  of  chalk  to  every  acre. 

Black  CHALK, among  painters,  a  kind 
of  orchreous  earth,  of  a  dole  ftruifture,  and 
fine  black  -colour,  ufed  in  drawing  upon 
blue  paper. 

Red  CHALK,  an  indurated  clayey 
ochre,  common  in  the  colour-lhops,  and 
much  ufed  by  painters  and  artificers. 

CHALK  Y-LAND,  land  lying  on  a 
chalky  bottom,  whereby  it  is. llrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  chalk. 
Thele  lands  naturally  produce  may-weed, 
poppies,  Sc c.  faintfoin  and  trefoil  likewife 
agree  with  them  ;  and  their  bell  produce  of 
corn  is.  barley  or  wheat,  though  oats  will 
likewife  do  well  on  them. 

The  bell  manure  for  chalky  lands  is  rags, 
dung,  and  folding  of  lheep.  If  rain  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  on  them  juft  after  fowing,  it 
binds  the  earth  fo  hard,  that  the  corn  can¬ 
not  pafs  through  it  ;  to  prevent  which 
misfortune,  it  is  ufual  to  manure  thefe 
lands  with  half-rotten  dung,  with  which 
fome  mix  fand. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel,  or  invitation 
to  a  duel.  See  Du  el. 

CHALLENGE,  in  law,  an  exception 
made  to  jurors,  who  are  returned  to  a  per- 
fon  on  a  trial.  This  challenge  is  made 
either  to  the  array,  or  to  the  polls  ;  to  the 
array,  when  exception  is  taken  to  the 
whole  number  of  jurors  im  pan  nel  led  ;  and 
to  the  polls,  when  an  exception  is  made  to 
one  or  more  of  the  jury  as  not  indiffe¬ 
rent. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors  is  likewife  divid¬ 
ed  into  challenge  principal  or  peremptory, 
and  challenge  for  caufe  ;  that  is,  upon 
caufe  or  reafon.  alledged.  Challenge  prin- 
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clpal  is  what  the  law  allows  without  any 
caufe  alledged,  or  further  examination  :  as 
a  prifoner  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  felony, 
may  challenge  peremptorily  the  number 
allowed  him  by  law,  being  twenty,  one 
after  another,  alledging  no  further  caufe 
than  his  own  dillike  :  and  the  jurors  fo 
challenged,  fhall  be  put  off,  and  new  ones 
taken  in  their  places.  In  cafes  oftreaion 
and  petit-treafon,  the  number  of  thirty- 
five  jurors  may  be  peremptorily  challenged, 
without  lhewing  any  caufe ;  and  more, 
both  in  treafon  and  felony,  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  lhewing  caufe.  If  thole  who  pro- 
fee  ute  for  the  king  challenge  a  juror,  they 
are  to  allign  the  caule;  and  if  thecauie  al¬ 
ledged  be  not  a  good  one,  the  inqueft  lhall 
betaken.  When  the  king  is  party,  if  the 
other  fide  challenge  any  juror  above  the 
number  allowed,  he  ought  to  Ihew  caufe  of 
his  challenge  immediately,  while  the  jury 
is  full,  and  before  they  are  fworn.  There 
may  be  a  principal  caufe  of  challenge  in 
civil  adlions,  and  a  challenge  for  favour. 
The  principal  challenge  is  in  refp  <£!  of  par¬ 
tiality,  or  default  of  the  lheriff,  &c.  Chal¬ 
lenge  for  favour,  is  when  the  nlci-kiff  or 
defendant  is  tenant  to  the  lheriff,<w  if  the 
IherifPs  fon  has  married  the  daughter  of 
the  party,  See. 

CHALLENGE,  among  hunters. When 
hounds  or  beagles,  at  firft  finding  the  feent 
of  their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry, 
they  are  laid  to  challenge. 

CHALYBEAT,  in  medicine,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  any  liquid,  or  wine  or  wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  particles  of  iron  or 
ileel.  Dr.  Short,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
mineral  waters,  has  claffed  them  into  the 
warm  purging  chalybeat,  diuretic  cha- 
lybeat,  purging  and  plain  fulphur- waters. 

Of  the  warm  purging  chalybeat  waters, 
that  of  Buxton  feems  to  be  the  principal. 

The  purging  chalybeat  contains  a  mine¬ 
ral  fpirit,  fulphur,  vitriol,  nitre,  and  iea- 
falt,  with  a  calcarious  earth,  of  which 
fpme  particles  are  attracted  by  the  load- 
ftone,  which  proves  them  to  be  iron  :  of 
thefe  the  Scarborough-fpa  is  now  in  the 
great  eft  reputation. 

The  diuretic  chalybeat  water  confifts  of 
much  the  fame  principles  with  the  former 
clafs,  only  the  fairs  are  in  lefs  proportion; 
of  thele  there  are-  great  numbers  In  Yrork- 
Ihire. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a  fignalmadeby 
beat  of  drum  for  a  conference  with  the 
enemy,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  propofed  ; 
as  a  collation  of  arms  to  bring  oft  the  dead, 
or  a  fignal  made  by  the  befieged  when 
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they  have  a  mind  to  deliver  up  a  place 
Upon  articles  of  capitulation  :  in  which 
cafe  there  is  a  fufpenfitm  of  arms,  and 
holiages  delivered  on  both  iides. 

CHAMiEDRYS,  germander,  in  beta* 
hy,  a  low  creeping  ihrubby  plant,  which 
grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland :  but  with  us 
it  is  railed  in  gardens,  and  dowers  in  June 
and  July. 

CHAMiELEON,  Chanueko ,  in  zoolo¬ 
gy,  a  fpecies  of  lizard  with  a  jhort  round 
tail,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  two  or  three 
of  which  adhere  together.  See  Ltzad. 

CHAMzEMELUM,  camomile,  in 
botany,  a  plant,  the  leaves  and  {lowers  of 
which  have  a  ftrong,  not  ungrateful  fmell ; 
and  a  vety  bitter  naufeous  talk.  The 
flowers  are  lomewhat  bitterer,  and  con- 
liderably  more  aromatic  than  the  leaves  ; 
and  the  yellow  dilk  of  the  flower  is,  in 
both  refpe&s,  far  ftronger  than  the  white 
petala.  The  fmell,  as  well  as  the  tafle, 
is  rather  improved  than  weakened  by  dry¬ 
ing,  and  does  not  foon  fuffer  any  conli- 
derable  dimunition  in  keeping.  This 
plant,  befides  its  general  virtues  as  a  bit¬ 
ter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  degree  of  a 
Carminative,  anodyne,  and  antifpafmodic 
ower,  depending  on  its  odorous  matter, 
t  is  recommended  in  cholics  of  different 
kinds,  particularly  fuch  as  a  rile  from 
flatulencies  or  cold  ;  in  hyfterical  and 
hvpochondriacal  diforders,  and  fpal'modic 
and  nephritic  pains  ;  in  the  pains  of 
child-bed  women,  and  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgations  ;  and  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers,  where  a  vifeidity  of  the  humours, 
or  obftructions  of  the  vifeera,  render  the 
Peruvian  bark  ineffectual  or  prejudicial. 
In  this  laft  intention,  the  camomile  is 
generally  affifted  by  fixed  alkaline  falts, 
lal-ammoniac,  or  rather  aperients,  and 
often  alio  by  corroborating  materials. 

The  dofe  of  the  dry  flowers,  in  fub- 
Itance,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  grains  to 
half  a  dram  or  more  ;  in  decoction  or 
infufion,  two  drams. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently 
employed  externally,  in  dilcutierrt  and 
antifeptic  fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
and  carminative  glyfters.  They  appear, 
from  Dr.  Pringle’s  experiments,  to  Hand 
very  high  in  the  fcale  of  antifeptics  ; 
the  folu'ble  part  of  the  flowers  refilling 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  flelh,  with  a 
power  at  Ieait  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  greater  than  fea  fait. 

CHAMiEPlTYS,  ground-pine,,  in  bo- 
tatv,  a  low,  hairy,  creeping  plant,  which 

»  annual,  grows  wild  in  fandy  and 
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chalky  grounds  in  fdme  parts  of  Englahd, 
and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  of 
ground-pine  are  recommended  as  apperi- 
ents,  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  ;  and  faid  to  be  particularly  fer* 
viceable  in  female  obftruClions,  paralytic 
diforders,  and  when  continued  For  a  length 
oF  time,  either  by  themfelves  ot  with 
the  affiftance  of  germander,  in  rheumatic, 
ifchiadic,  and  gouty  pains.  The  leaves 
in  fubftance,  dried  and  powdered,  are  di* 
reCted  to  be  given  ffom  half  a  dram  to  & 
dram.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both 
by  water  and  lpirit^  but  molt  perfectly 
by  the  latter. 

CHAMBER,  In  building,  any  rooirt 
or  apartment  fituated  between  the  lower- 
moft  and  the  uppermoft  rooms  :  in  molt 
houfes  there  are  two,  in  others  three, 
or  more  {lories  of  chambers. 

Privy  CHAMBER.  Gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  are  fervants  of  the  king, 
who  attend  on  him  And  the  queen  at  court, 
in  their  diveffions,  See.  their  number  is 
forty-eight  under  the  lord  chamberlain, 
twelve  of  whom  are  in  quarterly  wait¬ 
ing,  and  two  of  thefe  lie  in  the  privy 
chamber.  In  the  abfence  of  the  iord- 
chamberlain,  or  vice- chamberlain,  they 
execute  the  kings  orders  :  at  coronations, 
two  of  them  perfonate  the  dukes  of  A- 
quitain  and  Normandy  :  and  fix  of  them, 
oppointed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  attend 
ambaffadors  from  crowned  heads  to  theif 
audiences,  and  in  public  entries.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  werd 
inftituted  by  Henry  VII. 

CHAMBER,  in  policy,  the  place  where 
certain  aflemblies  are  held,  alfo  the  af- 
femblies  themfelves.  Of  thefe,  fome  are 
eflablilhed  for  the  adminiftration  of  jultice, 
others  for  commercial  affairs. 

CHAMBER,  in  war,  is  faid  to  con* 
lift  of  the  three  following.  T.  Of  a  powder- 
chamber,  or  bomb-chamber,  a  place  funk 
under  ground  for  holding  the  powder,  or 
bombs,  where  they  may  be  out  of  danger, 
and  fecured  from  the  rain.  2.  Of  the 
chamber  of  a  mine,  the  place,  moft  com* 
monly  of  a  cubical  form,  where  the 
powder  is  confined.  And  3.  Of  thd 
chamber  of  a  mortar,  that  part  of  the 
chace  much  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the 
cylinder,  where  the  powder  lies. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged 
|  with  the  management  and  direction  of  a 
chamber.  See  C  h'a*  fern  fin.  There  are 

almoft  as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as 
chambers,  the  principal  whereof  are  aS 
follow. 

Lord  CHAMBERLAIN  of  Great  Br~ 

tairiy 
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Brit  iiln ,  th*  fixth  great  officer  of  the  crown, 
lo  whom  belongs  livery  and  lodging  in 
the  king’s  court  ;  and  there  are  certain 
fees  due  to  him  from  each  archbilhop 
or  bilhop,  when  they  perform  tb*  ir  ho¬ 
mage  to  his  majefty  ;  and  from  all  peers, 
at  their  creation,  or  doing  their  homage. 

At  the  coronation  of  every  king,  he 
he  is  to  have  forty  ells  of  crimion  velvet, 
for  his  own  robes.  This  officer,  on  the 
coronation -day,  is  to  bring  the  king  his 
fhirt,  co:f,  and  wearing  cloaths  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  king  is  dreffed,  he  claims  his  bed, 
and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber,  for 
his  fees  :  he  all’o  carries  at  the  coronation, 
the  coif,  gloves,  and  linen  to  be  ufed  by 
the  king,  and  the  robes*  royal  and  crown  : 
he  drelfes  and  undreffes  the  kingron  that 
day,  waits  on  him  before  and  after  din¬ 
ner,  &c.  To  this  officer  belongs  the  care 
of  providing  all  things  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  in  the  time  of  parliament  ;  to  him 
alfo  belongs  the  government  of  the  palace 
of  Wefirn  suffer  :  he  difpofes  likewife  of 
the  fword  of  fiate,  to  be  carried  before  the 
king,  to  what  lord  he  pleafes. 

Lord  CHAMBERLAIN  of  the  Houf- 
bold ,  an  officer  who  has  the  ovei light  and 
direction  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the 
king’s  chambers,  except  the  precinff  of 
his  majelfy’s  bed-chamber.  He  has  the 
overfight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe 
at  all  the  king’s,  houfes,  and  df  the  re¬ 
moving  wardrobes,  or  of  beds,  tents,  re¬ 
vels,  mufic,  comedians,  hunting,  mellen- 
gers,  Sec.  retained  in  his  majelfy’s  fervice. 
He  moreover  has  the  overfight  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ferjeants  at  arms,  of  all 
phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeo.vs,  barbers, 
the  king’s  chaplains,  See.  and  adminillers 
the  oath  to  all  officers  above  tfairs. 

Other  chamberlains  are  thole  of  the 
king’s  court  of  exchequer,  of  North 
Wales,  of  C heifer,  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  See.  in  which  cafes  this  officer  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  receiver  of  all  rents  and  re¬ 
venues  belonging  to  the  place  whereof  he 

chamberlain.  In  the  exchequer  there 
are  two  chamberlains  who  keep  a  con- 
troulment  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and 
exitus,  and  have  certain  keys  of  the  trea- 
fury,  records,  Sec. 

CHAMBERLAIN  of  London  keeps 
the  city  money,  which  is  laid  up  in  the 
chamber  of  London  :  he  alio  prefides  over 
the  affairs  of  mailers  and  apprentices, 
and  makes  free  of  the  city,  Sec.  His 
office  faffs  only  a  year,  but  the  culfom 
ufually  obtains  to  re-choole  the  fame  per¬ 
son,  unlefs  charged  with  any  mifdemcanor 
in  his  office. 
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^-CHAMBERLAIN.  Sts  Vicrf- 

CilAMB  ERL  AIN. 

CHAMOIS,  or  CHARMOIS-COAT, 
in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  rupi  capra. 
a  creature  ol  the  goat-kind,  with  ereef 
and  ihorr  but-hooked  horns.  It  is  from 
the  Ik  in  ol  this  animal  that  the  chamois 
leather  is  made. 

CHAMPATRY,  or^HAMPETRY> 

in  law,  a  contrail  made  with  either  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  luit  at  1  a w, 
for  giving  part  of  the  lajut,  debt.  Sec. 
lued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
procels  at  his  own  proper  charges,  pro¬ 
vided  he  fucceeds  therein. 

CHAMPION,  one  who  undertakes  a 
combat  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another  j 
and  fometimes  the  word  is  ufed  for  him 
who  fights  in  his  Own  caufe. 

CHAMPION  of  the  King ,  a  perfon 
\vhofe  office  it  is,  at  the  coronation  of  our 
kings,  to  ride  armed  into  Wefiminiler- 
hnll,  while  hU  majelfy  is  at  dinner  there, 
and,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald, 
make  challenge  to  this  effect,  viz.  u  That 
“  if  any  man  lhall  deny  the  king’s  title 
“  to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  de- 
“  fend  it  in  fingle  combat,  &c.n  which 
done,  his  majelfy  drinks  to  him,  and  fends 
him  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  full  of  wine, 
which  the  champion  drinks,  and  has 
the  cup  for  his  fee.  The  fir  if  champion- 
of  England  was  in  1377. 

CHANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  term 
applied  to  events,  not  neccffarily  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the'  natural  effects  of  any  pro¬ 
per  foreknown  caufe.  We  certainly  mean 
no  more  in  faying  that  a  thing  happened 
bv  chance,  than  that  its  caufe  is  un¬ 
known  to  us  :  for  chance  itfelf  is  no  na¬ 
tural  agent  or  caufe  ;  it  is  incapable  of 
producing  any  e'ffedf,  and  is  no  more  than 
a  creature  of  man’s  own  making  ;  for 
the  things  done  in  the  corporeal  world, 
are  really  done  by  the  parts  of  the  um- 
vcrfkl  matter,  ailing  and  fuffering,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  motion  efiablilhed 
by  the  author  of  nature. 

Chance  is  alfo  confounded  with  fate 
and  deftiny. 

CHANCE  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  the  probability  of  an  event,  and  is 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chances  by  which  it  may  happen, 
compared  with  the  number  of  chances  by 
which  ft  may  either  happen  or  fail. 
Thus,  if  any  event  has  three  chances  to 
happen,  and  two  to  fail,  the  probability 
of  its  happening  may  be  t'ff ’.mated 
3-5ths,  and  the  probability  of  its  faiHpg 
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a-nitAs.  Therefore  if  the  probability  of 
happening  and  failing  he  added  together 
the  fum  will  always  be  equal  to  unity. 

If  the#  probabilities  of  . happening  and 
failing  are  unequal,  there  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called 'odds  for  or  again  If  the  hap- 
pening  or  failing,  which  odds  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  number  of  chances  for  hap* 
pening  or  failing. 

If  there  is  a  certain  number  of  chances 
by  which  the  poiTeffion  of  a  fum  can  be 
fecured,  and  alio  a  certain  number  of 
chances  by  which  it  may  be  loll,  that  fum 
may  be  iniured  for  that  part  of  it,  which 
fhall  be  to  the  whole  ;  as  the  number  of 
chances  there  is  to  lofe  it,  is  to  the  number 
of  all  the  chances,  For  the  manner  of 
applying  the  dodlrine  of  chances  to  gam¬ 
ing  and  annuities,  fee  titles  Gaming 
and  Interest. 

C H AN CE,MEDLE Y,  in  law,  the 
accidental  killing  of  a  man,  not  altogether 
without  the  killer’s  fault,  though  without 
any  evil  intention  ;  and  .is  where  one  is 
doing  a  lawful  a<ff,  and,a  perfon  is  killed 
thereby  :  for  if  the  acf  be  unlawful  it  is 
felony.  The  difference  betwixt  chance- 
medley  and  man-ilaughter  is  this  ;  if  a 
perion  calls  a  ltor.e,  which  happens  to  hit 
one,  and  he  dies,  or  if  a  workman,  in 
throwing  down  rubbilh  from  a  houfe,  after 
warning  to  take  care,  kill  a  perfon,  it  is 
chance-medley,  and  mifadventure :  but 
if  a  perfon  throws  Hones  on  the  highway, 
where  people  ufually  pafs  ;  or  a  workman 
throws  down  rubbilh  from  a  houfe  in  cities 
and  towns  where  people  are  continually 
palling;  or  if  a  man  whips  his  horfe  in 
the  ftreet,  to  make  him  gallop,  and  the 
horle  runs  over  a  child,  and  kills  it,  it  is 
man-flaughter  :  but  if  another  whips  the 
horfe,  it  is  man-llaughter  in  him,  and 
chance-medley  in  the  rider.  In  chance- 
medley  the  offender  forfeits  his  goods,  but 
has  a  pardon  of  courfe. 

CHANCEL,  a  part  qf  the  fabric  of  a 
Chrilfian  church  ;  between  the  altar  and 
baluftrade  that  indoles  it,  where  the  mi- 
nifler  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of  the 
communion, 

CHANCEL,  among  us,  is  alfo  the 
redfor’s  freehold  and  part  of  his  glebe,  and 
therefore  he  is  obliged  to  repair  it  ;  but 
where  the  redory  js  impropriate,  the  im¬ 
propriator  muff  do  it. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  fbppofed 
originally  to  have  been  a  notary  or  feribe 
under  the  emperors,  and  named  cancella- 
rius,  b  caule  he  fat  behind  a  lattice,  called 
in  Latin  cancellus,  to  avoid  being  crowded 
by  the  people.  ' 
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Lord  High  CH  ANCELLOR  of  Qreai 
Britain ,  is  the  higheft  honour  of  the  long 
robe,  being  made  fo,  per  tv  adit  hr,  cm  tr.agni 
Pcr  dominum  regem,  and  by  taking 
the  oaths  :  he  is  the  firft  perfon  of  the 
realm  next  after  the  king  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  in  all  civil  affairs  5  and  is  the 
chief  adminiftrator  of  juflice  next  to  the 
fovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  All  other  juftices  are  tied  to 
the  ftrnft  rules  of  the  law  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  ;  hut  the  chancellor  is  inveffecl  with 
the  king's  abfolute  power,  to  moderate  the 
written  law,  governing  his  judgment  pure¬ 
ly  by  the  law  of  nature  and  confidence, 
and  ordering  all  things  according  to  equity 
and  juft  ice. 

The  lordrchancellor  not  only  keeps  the 
king’s  great-feal,  but  alfo  all  patents,  com* 
millions,  warrants,  &c.  from  the  king  are, 
before  they  are  figned,  perufed  by  him  : 
he  has  the  dilpofition  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
benefices  in  the  gift  off  the  crown,  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  in  his  majefty’s 
books  ;  and  he  is  fbeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
lords, 

CHANCELLOR  of  a  Dioceje,  a  lay 
officer  under  a  biihop,  who  is  judge  of 
his  court.  See  Bishop's  Court. 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan~ 
cajier,  an  officer  appointed  to  determine 
controverfies  between  the  king  and  his  te¬ 
nants  of  the  Duchy- lands  and  othenvife 
to  direct  all  his  majefty’s  affairs  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  court.  See  Duchy -Court. 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  Exchequer,  an 
-officer  Who  preiides  in  that  court,  and  takes 
care  of  the  intereft  of  the  crown.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  in  commiffion  with  the  lord-treafurer 
for  the  letting  of  crown-lands,  &c.  and 
has  power,  with  others,  to  compound  for 
forfeitures  of  lands,  upon  penal  ftafutes  3 
he  has  alfo  a  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenues,  and  in  matters  relating 
to  the  firft  fruits, 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ,  an  officer  who  ieals  the  commif- 
fions  and  mandates  of  the  chapter  and  af* 
fembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  regifter 
of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers  ads 
thereof,  under  the  leal  of  their  order* 

CHANCELLOR  of  an  Umverfity,  he 
who  feals  the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  de¬ 
grees,  provifion,  &c.  given  in  the  univer- 
fity.  The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ufually 
one  of  the  firft  nobilty,  chofen  by  the  ftu- 
dents  thcmfelves  in  convocation.  He  is 
their  chief  magiftrate  ;  his  office  is 
rante  vita,  to  govern  the  univerlity,  pre- 
ferve  and  defend  its  rights  and  privelegesj 
convoke  jffemblies,  and  do  juftice  among 
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the  members  under  his  j  urifdiAion.  Un¬ 
der  the  chancellor  is  the  vice-chancellor, 
Who  is  elected  by  the  univerfity  in  convo¬ 
cation  :  he  is  always  the  head  of  fome 
college,  and  in  holy  orders.  His  proper 
office  is  to  execute  the  chancellor’s  power, 
to  govern  the  univerfity  according  to  her 
itatutes,  to  fee  that  officers  and  ftudents 
do  their  duty,  that  courts  be  duly  called, 
See.  When  he  enters  upon  his  office,  he 
choofes  four  provice  chancellors  out  of  the 
heads  ol  the  colleges,  to  execute  his  power 
in  his  abfence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo 
ufually  one  of  the  prime  nobility;  and  in 
moil  refpefts  the  fame  as  that  at  Oxford, 
only  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante 
•vita,  but  may  beeledted  every  three  years. 
Under  the  chancellor  there  is  a  commiffa- 
ry>  who  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all 
privileged  perfons  and  lcholats  under  the 
degree  of  matter  of  arts,  where  all  caufes 
are  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and 
ffatute-law,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  uni- 
'■'verfity.  The  vice-chancellor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  chofen  annually,  by  the  fenate, 
out  ot  two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads 
of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of 
equity  and  confcience,  instituted  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are 
bound  to  the  ftricl  letter  of  the  law. 

The  jurifdi£tion  of  this  court  is  of  tw© 
kinds,  ordinary  or  legal,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  or  abfolute.  The  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion  is  that  wherein  the  lord  chancellor 
who  is  judge  of  this  court,  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  judgment  is  bound  to  obferve 
the  order  and  method  of  the  common  law; 
an  fuch  cafes  the  proceedings,  which  were 
formerly  in  Latin,  but  now  in  Englifh, 
are  filed  or  enrolled  in  the  petty-bag  office  ; 
and  the  extraordinary,  or  unlimited  pow¬ 
er,  is  that  jurisdiction  which  the  court 
exercifes  in  cafes  of  equity,  wherein  relief 
is  to  be  had  by  bill  and  anfwer.  The  or¬ 
dinary  court  holds  plea  of  recognizances 
acknowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  of 
fare  facias ,  for  repeal  of  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  &c.  alfo  of  all  perfonal  actions,  by 
or  againft  any  officer  of  the  court,  and  of 
feveral  offences  and  caufes  by  a£t*of  parlia¬ 
ment  :  all  original  writs,  commiffion  of 
bankrupts,  of  charitable  ufes,  of  ideots, 
lunacy,  See.  are  ilfued  hence.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  court  gives  relief  for  and  againft 
infants,  notwithftanding  their  minority  : 
for  and  againft  married  women,  notwith- 
ftand  ing  their  coverture.  All  frauds  and 
deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  red  refs  at 
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common  law,  all  breaches  of  tmft,  eonfj* 
dences,  and  accidents,' as  to  relieve  obli* 
gers,  mortgagers;  See.  againft  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  where  the  intention  was 
to  pay  the  debt,  are  here  remedied.  But 
in  all  cafes  where  the  plaintiff  can  have 
his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  in  chancery ;  and  a  thing  which 
may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  is  not  triable  in 
this  court. 

The  court  of  chancery  will  not  retain 
a  fuit  for  any  thing  under  ten  pounds  va¬ 
lue,  except  in  cafes  of  charity,  nor  for 
lands,  See.  under  forty  ilnllings  per  ann. 
In  this  court  all  patents.- moft  forts  of 
commiffions,  deeds  between  parties  touch¬ 
ing  lands  and  eftates,  treaties  with  foreign 
piinces,  See  are  feared  and  enrolled.  Out 
of  it  are  iffued  writs  to  convene  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  convocation,  proclamations,  and 
charters,  See. 

CHANDELIER,  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  moveable  parapet,  confifting  of 
a  Wooden  frame,  made  of  two  upright 
ftakes,  about  fix  feet  high,  with  crofs 
planks  between  them  ;  ferving  to  fupport 
fafeines  to  cover  the  pioneers.  The  chan¬ 
deliers  differ  from  blinds  only  in  this,  that 
the  former  cover  the  men  only  before, 
whereas  the  latter  cover  them  alfo  above. 
They  are  ufed  in  approaches,  galleries, 
and  mines,  to  hinder  the  workmen  from 
being  driven  from  their  ftations. 

CHANGE,  in  the  manege.  To  change 
a  horfe,  or  change  hand,  is  to  turn  or  bear 
the  horfe’s  head  from  one  hand  to  tlie 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left  or  from 
the  left  to  the  right.  You  ftiould  ne¬ 
ver  change  your  horfe  without  puihing 
him  forward  upon  the  turn,  and  after  the 
turn,  puih  him  on  ftraight,  in  order  to 
ftop. 

CHANGE  of  Seed,  in  hufbandry,  the 
lowing  a  field  or  fpot  of  ground  firft  with, 
one  kind  of  feed,  then  another,  and  then 
a  third  kind.  This  practice,  however 
univerfal,  and  perhaps  neceffary  in  the 
common  method  of  hufbandry,  is  never- 
thelefs  fuperfeded  or  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  new  method  called  horfe-hoeing  huf¬ 
bandry.  See  Hors  e-Hof.  Inc. 

CHANNEL,  in  architecture,  that  part 
of  the  Ionic  capital  under  the  abacus,  and 
lies  open  upon  the  echinus  or  eggs,  which 
has  the  centers  or  turnings  on  every  fide 
to  make  the  volutes.  • 

CHANNEL  of  the  Volute,  in  the  Ionic 
capital,  the  face  of  the  circumvolution  in- 
clofed  by  a  littel. 

CHANNEL,  in  geography,  an  arm  of 
3  L  z  the 
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thefea,  ora  narrow  fea  between  two  con¬ 
tinents,  or  between  a  continent  and  an 
itland.  Such  are  the  Britifh  channel,  St. 
George’s  channel,  &c. 

CHANNEL  of  a  Rivtr,  the  bed  of  a 
river.  See  River. 

CHANNEL  of  the  Mouth  of  a  Horfe , 
♦hat  concavity  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  appointed  for  a  place  to  the  tongue  ; 
which  being  bounded  on.  each  fide  by  the 
bars,  terminates  in  the  grinders.  It 
Ihould  be  large  enough  not  to  be  prelfed 
with  the  bit  mouth. 

CHANTOR,  a  finger  in  the  choir  of 
a  cathedral.  The  word  is  almoft  grown 
obfolete,  chorifter  or  finging-man  being 
commonly  ufed. 

CHANTOR  is  ufed  by  way  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  the  pracceptor  or  matter  of  the 
choir,  which  is  one  of  the  firft  dignities 
of  the  chapter. 

CHANTRY,  or  CHAUNTRY,  a 
church  or  chapel  endowed  with  lands,  See. 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts 
to  fay  mafs  for  the,  fouls  of  the  donors. 
Hence, 

CHANTRY -RENTS,  are  ftili  paid 
to  the  crown  by  the  purchafers  of  thole 
lands. 

CHAOS,  that  confufion  in  which  mat¬ 
ter  lay  when  newly  produced  out  of  no¬ 
thing  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  be¬ 
fore  God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  put 
i,t  into  the  order  and  condition  wherein  it 
was  after  the  fix  days  creation. 

Far  from  being  of  opinion  that  this  no¬ 
tion  of  a  chaos  was  particular  to  Mofes, 
all  nations,  barbarous  or  civilized,  feem 
to  have  preferred  one  common  tradition 
of  a  ftate  of  darknels  and  confufion  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  imbibed  this  notion  from  the 
fame  common  fource,  notwithftanding 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  poets,  have  fo  much  drf- 
guifed  it. 

CHAPE,  among  fcabbard-makers,  the 
metalline  plate  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  fcab- 
bard,  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  fword 
from  piercing  through  it. 

CHAPE,  among  fportfmen,  the  tip  of 
a  fox’s  bmlh. 

/  CHAPEAU,  in  heraldry,  an  ancient 
cap  of  dignity  worn  by  dukes,  being  fcar- 
let-coloured  velvet  on  the  outfide,  and 
lined  with  fur.  It  is  often  borne  above  an 
helmet  inftead  of  a  wreath,  under  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  crefts. 

CHAPEL,  orCHAPPEL,  a  place  of 
divine  worfhip,  ferved  by  an  incumbent, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  chaplain. 
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Knights  of  the  CHAPEL,  called  alfo 
poor  knights  of  Windfor,  were  inftituted 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  tettament.  Their 
number  was  at  firft  thirteen,  but  has  beat 
fince  augmented  to  twenty-fix.  They 
alfilt  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings 
of  England  :  they  are  fubjeCt  to  the  office 
of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  live  on 
penlions  alfigned  them  by  the  order  of  th£ 
garter.  They  wear  a  blue  or  red  cloak, 
with  the  arms  of  St.  George  on  the  left 
lhoul^er. 

CHAPITERS,  in  architecture,  the 
fame  with  capitals.  See  Capital.; 

CHAPLAIN,  an  ecclefialtic  who  offi¬ 
ciates  in  the  chapel. 

CHAPLET,  a  firing  of  beads  ufed  by 
the  Roman  catholics  to  count  the  number 
of  their  prayers.  The  invention  of  it  is 
aferibed  to  Peter  the  hermit,  who  proba¬ 
bly  learned  it  of  the  Turks. 

CHAPLET,  in  architecture,  a  fmall 
ornament  carved  into  round  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  and  paternofters,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  baguettes. 

CHAPTER,  Capitulum,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  policy,  a  fociety  of  clergymen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches. 

CHAPTER  is  applied  to  affemblies 
held  by  religious  and  military  orders  for 
regulating  their  affairs,  and  alfo  to  the 
hall  where  fuch  affemblies  are  convoked. 
In  monafieries,  the  chapter  is  ufually  in 
the  middle  of  the  cloifters. 

CHAPTER,  in  matters  of  literature, 
a  divifion  in  a  book  for  keeping  the  fub- 
je<t  treated  of  more  clear  and  diftinct. 
St.  Augufiine  compares  them  to  inns,  iiw 
afmuch  as  they  refrefh  the  reader,  as  the 
other  the  traveller. 

CHARA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
without  either  flower-petals,  or  pericarpi- 
um,  having  a  Angle  ovato-oblong  feed. 

CHARACTER,  any  mark  whatever, 
ferving  to  represent  either  things  or  ideas  : 
thus,  letters  are  characters,  types,  or 
marks  of  certain  founds ;  words*  of 
ideas,  &c.  See  Letter,  Sec. 

Characters  are  of  infinite  advantage  in 
almoft  all  fciences,  for  conveying,  in  the 
molt  concife  and  expreflive  manner,  an 
author’s  meaning  :  however,  fuch  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  them,  as  we  find  ufed  by  diffe¬ 
rent  nations,  mult  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
conliderable  obftacle  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge;  fevcral  authors  have  there¬ 
fore  attempted  to  eftablifh  characters  that 
Ihould  be  univerfal,*  and  which  each  na¬ 
tion  might  read  in  •  their  own  language, 
and  confequently,  which  Ihould  be  real, 

not 
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foot  nominal  or  arbitrary,  but  exprefliye 
©f  things  themfclves  ;  thus,  the  uniycrlal 
charadter  for  a  horfe  would  be  read  by 
an  Englilhman,  horfe  ;  by  a  Frenchman, 
cheval ;  by'  the  Latins,  equus,  See. 

Literal  charadters  may  be  divided,  with 
refpeft  to  the  nations  among -whom  they 
have  been  invented,  into  Greek  charadters, 
Hebrew  characters,  &c.  The  Latin  cha¬ 
racters  now  ufed  through  all  Europe,  were 
formed  from  the  Greek,  as  the  Greek  was 
from  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Phoenician, 
as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  A- 
rabic  charadters,  were  formed  from  the 
ancient  Hebrew.  It  was  in  1091  that  the 
Gothic  charadters,  invented  by.  Ulfilas, 
were  aboliihed,  and  the  Latin  ones  elta- 
bliihed  in  their  room. 

CHARACTER,  is .  ufed  in  feveral  of 
the  arts,  for  a  fymbol,  contrived  for  the 
more  concife  and  immediate  conveyance 
of  the  knowledge  of  things.  We  lhali 
here  fubjoin  the  principal  of  them. 

CHARACTERS  in  Algebra.  The  fir  ft 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a ,  b ,  c ,  d,  &c. 
are  generally  the  characters  of  the  given 
quantities  ;  and  the  laft  letters,  as  x,y , 
&c.  the  charadters  of  the  quantities  fought. 
Some  however  ufe  the  confonants  to  re- 
prefent  the  known,  and  the  vowels  to  re- 
prefent  the  unknown  quantities. 

m,  n ,  s,  t,  (Ac.  are  the  charadters 

of  indeterminate  exponents,,  whether  ra¬ 
tios  or  powers.  Thus  xm,  yn,  x,r, 
imply  undetermined  powers  of  different 
kinds  ;  m  x,  ny,  r  *,  diiferent  multiplies, 
or  fubmultiplies,  of  the  quantities  x,y}  to, 
according  as  m,  n,  r ,  are  either  whole 
numbers  or  fradtions. 

-J-  plus,  or  more,  is  the  fign  of  real  ex- 
Jftence  of  the  quantity  it  Hands  before, 
and  is  called  an  affirmative  or  politiveiign,. 
It  is  alfo  the  mark  of  addition  :  thus  a-\-b, 
er  6  -f-  9,  implies  that  a  is  to  be  added 
to  by  or  6  added  to  9. 

—  minus,  or  left,  before  a  fingle  quan- 
titv,  is  the  fign  of  negation  or  negative 
exiitence,  ihewing  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  to  be  lefs  than  nothing.  But 
between  quantities  it  is  the  fign  of  fub- 
tradfion  ;  thus  a— b,  or  8 — 4>  implies  b 
fubtradted  from  a,  or  8  after  4  has  been 
fubtradted. 

zr:  equal,  the  fign  of  equality,  though 
Des  Cartes  and  fome  others  ufe  this 
marked  oc  ;  thus,  a— b  fignifies  that  a 
is  equal  to  b.  Wolfius  and  fome  others 
ufe  the  mark  zzz  for  the  iclenity  of  ratios. 

X  into,  or  <zvith.  The  fign  of  multi¬ 
plication,  Ihewing  that  the  quantities  on 
^ach  fide  the  fame  are  to  be  multiplied  by 
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one  another,  as  a  X  ^  is  to  be  read  a 
multiplied  into  b;  4X8,  the  product  of 
4  multiplied  into  8.  Wolfius  and  others 
make  the  fign  of  multiplication  a  dot  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fadtors  ;  thus>  5 . 4  fig¬ 
nifies  the  product  of.  5  and  4.  In  \alge** 
bra  the  fign  is  commonly  omitted,  and  the 
two  quantities  put  together  ;  thus,  b  d  ex— 
preffes  the  produdt  of  b  and  d.  When 
one  or  both  of  the  fadtors  are  compounded' 
of  feveral  letters,  they  are  diftingUilhed 
by  a  line  drawn  over  them  ;  thus,  the 
fadtum  of  a  -f  b  —  c  into  d,  is  wrote, 

d  X  a  -f  b—c.  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  and 
others,  diftinguilh  the  compound  fadtors,- 
by  including  them  in  .a  parenthefis  thus 
^  X  b—c )  d. 

~  by.  The  fign  of-  divifion  ;  thus, 
a-~b  denotes  the  quantity  a  to  be  divided, 
by  b.  In  algebra  the  quotient  is  often  ex- 

a 

prefiedTike  a  fradtion,  thus*j-  denotes  the 

quotient  pf  a  divided  by  b.  Wolfius  makes 
the  fign  of  divifion  two  dots  j-thus,  iz  :  4 
denotes  the  quotient  of  12  divided  by 
4=3.  If  either  the  divifoip  or  divided, 
or  both,  be  compofed  of  feveral  letters  ; 
for  example,  a  b~^-c,  inftead  of  writing 

a  — b 

the  quotient  like  a  fradtion,  — - - 9  W ol- 

fius  includes  the  compound  quantities  ia 
a  parenthefis,  thus  ( a-\-b)  :  c . 

© j  involution.  The  charadter  of  invo¬ 
lution. 

co  evolution.  The  charadter  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  or  the  extradting  of  roots. 

or  are  figns  of  a  majority ; 

thus,  a>  by  expreffes  that  a  is  greats? 
than  b. 

<3  or  are  figns  of  minority  j 

and  when  we  would  denote  that  a  is  lets 

•  7  »  *. 

than  b,  we  write  a  <1  b ,  or  <0  *• 
on  is  the  charadter  of  fimilitude  ufed  by 
Wolfius  and  Leibnitz,  and  others  :  it  is 
ufed  in  other  authors  for  the  difference -be¬ 
tween  the  two  quantities,  while  it  is 
unknown  which  is  tha  greater  of  the 
two. 

:  :  fo  is.  The  mark  of  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion  disjundt,  and  is  u finally  placed 
between  two  pair  of  equal  ratio,  as 
3:6:14:8,  ihews  that  3  is  to  6  as  4 
is  to  8. 

*fr  the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion 
continued,  implies  the  -  ratio  to  be  ftill 
carried  on  without  interruption,  as  2,  4, 
8,  16,  32,  64-77- are  in  the  lame  unin¬ 
terrupted  proportion* 
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irrationality.  The  character  of  2 
furd  root,  and  Ihcws,  according  to  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power  that  is  fet  over  it,  or  af¬ 
ter  it,  that  the  fquare,  cube,  or  other  foot 
is  extra&ed,  or  to  be  ext  railed  ;  thus, 
J  1 6,  or  iC  or  J  (2)  16,  is  the 
fquare  root  of  16.  3j  25,  the  cube  root  of 
25,  See. 

This  chara<ffer  fometimcs  afFecls  feveral 
quantities,  diftinguilhed  by  a  line  drawn 

over  them  thus,  K/%  d  denotes  the  fquare 
root  of  the  fum  of  b  and  d.  When  any 
term  or  terms  of  an  equation  are  wanting, 
they  are  generally  fupplied  by  one  or  more 
afterifms  :  thus  m  the  equation. 

^  P  y  o  \  “o,  the  term  **“■ 

—py—\p'  J 

py  vanilhing,  is  marked  with  an  afterifm, 
as  y*  *  —  |  p9  +  y. 

Characters  ufedin  Afironomy. 
Chara£lers  of  the  Planets. 

T?  Saturn  £  Venus 

Jupiter  $  Mercury 

$  Mars  ))  Moon 

©  Sun  0  Earth 

Of  the  figns. 


'V>  Aries 
%  Taurus 
H  Gemini 
SB  Cancer 


Libra 
Til  Scorpio 
$  Sagittarius 
Vj?  Capricornus 
ZZ  Aquarius 
X  Pifces 


51  Leo 
Virgo 

.  Of  the  afpefts. 

6  or  S.  Conjunct.  A  Trine 
S  S  Semifextile  Bq  Biquintile 


V  c  Quincunx 
8  Oppofition 
£$  Dragon’s  head 
£S  Dragon’s  tail 


Sextile 
Q^Quintile 

□  Quartile 
Td  Tredecile 

Of  time. 

A.  M.  ante  meridian ,  befoie  the  fun 
comes  upon  the  meridian. 

O.  or  N.  noon. 

P.  M.  fojl  meridiem ,  when  the  fun  is 
pall  the  meridian. 

Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry. 

||  The  character  v  equiangular, 
of  parallelifm  =  or  fimilar 
A  triangle  f  equilateral 

□  fquare  <3  an  ang]e 

□  □  Wangle  ^  right  angIe 

©  circle  j.  perpendicular 
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0  denotes  a  degree ;  thus  450  implIeSf 
45  degrees.  '  a  minute  ;  thus,  50',  is  50, 
minifies.  ",  denote  feconds,  thirds, 

and  fourths  :  and  the  fame  characters  are 
ufed  where  the  pfogrfefiions  are  by  tens, 
as  it  is  here  by  furies. 

Characters  ufed  in  the  Arithmetic  of 
Infinities. 

A  dot  over  a  letter  is  the  character  of 
an  infinitefimal  or  fluxion  ;  thus,  x  yf 
&c.  exprefs  the  fluxions  or  differentials  of 
the  variable  x  and_y  ;  and  two,  three,  or 
more  dots  denote  fecond,  third,  or  higher 
fluxions.  Leibnitz,  inflead  of  a  dot,  pre¬ 
fixes  the  letter  d  to  the  variable  quantity, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  confufion  of  dots 
in  the  differences  of  differentials.  See 
F luxions  and  Differential  Calculus. 

Characters  in  Grammar ,  Rhetoric , 
Poctry,--&c. 

(  )  parenthefis  ^  a  caret  and  cir- 
[  ]  crotchet  cumflex 

-  hyphen  quotation 

apollrophe  f  +  and  *  refer- 

'  emphafls  oFac-  rences 

cent  §  feflion  or  di« 

w  breve  vifion 

'•  dyalyfis  paragraph 

F.  R.  S.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 
SS.  T.  D.  dodlor  in  divinity 
V.  D.  M.  minifter  of  the  word  of  God 
LL.  D.  doiflor  of  Laws. 

J.  V.  D.  dorior  of  civil  and  canon  law 
M.  D.  dotflor  in  phyfic 
A.  M.  mafler  of  arts 
A.  B.  bachelor  of  arts 
See  Comma,  Colon,  Semicolon,  &c. 

Characters  in  Medicine  and  Phar * 
macy. 

R  receipe 

dad,  or  ana,  of  each  alike 
a  pound  or  pint. 

3  an  ounce 
z  a  drachm 
3  a  fcruple 
gr.  grains 

Is,  half  of  any  thing, 
cong.  congius,  a  gallon 
coch.  cochleare,  a  fpoonful 
M.  manipulus,  a  handful 
P.  a  pugil 

P.  M.  equal  quantities 
S.  A.  according  to  art 
q.  s.  a  fufficient  quantity 
q.  pi.  as  much  as  you  pleafe 
P.  P.  pulvis  patrum,  the  jefuit’s 
bark 
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Characters  ulcd  in  mufic,  and  of 
mufical  notes,  with  their  proportions,  are 
as  follow. 

charafter  of  a  large  8 

a  long  4 

a  breve 

a  femibreve  i 


cj 

□ 

o 

p 

r 

P 

& 

& 


minim 


crochet 

quayer 

femiquaver 

demifemiquav^f 


i 

i 

i 

* 

& 

is 


x-i6th 
1-3  ad 


&  character  of  a  fharp  note  ;  this 
ch  a  rafter  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  or 
fpacc,  denotes  that  ah  the  notes  in  that 
Jine  are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher, 
than  in  the  natural  feries  5  and  the  lame 
aft'efts  all  the  oftaves  above  or  below, 
though  not  marked  :  but  when  prefixed 
to  any  particular  note  it  Ihews  that  note 
alone  to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher  than 
it  would  be  without  fuch  character, 

or  b ,  charafter  of  a  flat  note  :  this 
is  the  contrary  to  the  other  above,  that 
is,  a  femitone  lower, 

charafter  of  a  natural  note  :  when 


in  a  line  qr  feries  of  artificial  notes, 
marked  at  the  beginning  ^  or  the 

natural  note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is 
denoted  by  this  charafter 

^  charafter  of  the  treble  cliff, 
charafter  of  the  mean  cliff, 

3  :  half  cliff. 

2-4ths,  or  4-Sths,  charafters  of  com¬ 
mon  duple  time,  fignifying  the  meafure 
of  two  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two  notes, 
of  which  four  makes  a  lemibreve. 

C,(CCD  charafters  that  diftinguifh  the 
movements  of  common  time,  the  fir  ft  im¬ 
plying  flow,  the  fecond  quick,  and  the 
third  very  quick, 

i-half,  2-3ds,  3*4ths,  3-8ths,  3-i6ths, 
charafters  of  fknple  triple  time,  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  which  is  equal  to  three  femi- 
breves,  or  to  three  minims, 

4>6ths,  b-8ths,  or  6-i6ths,  charafters 
of  lingle  triple  time,  where  the  mea¬ 
fure  is  equal  to  fix  crochets  or  fix  quavers. 

9*4ths,  or  9~Sths,  or  9- r6ths,  or  9-ift, or 
9-2d,  charafters  of  cqmpqund  triple  time, 

4-iaths,  S-i2ths,  or  i2-i6ths,  or 
1-I7th,  or  2-1 2th,  charafters  of  that  fper 
cies  of  triple  time,  called  the  meafure  of 
twelve  times.  Sec  Tri*l£, 
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Numerical  Characters,  ufed  to  ex- 
prrls  numbers,  arc  either  letters  or  fi¬ 
gures. 

The  Arabic  charafter,  called  alfo  the 
common  one,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  almoft 
throughout  .Europe  in  all  forts  of  calcu¬ 
lations,  con  lifts  of  thefe  ten  digits,  1,  2, 
3>  4>  5>  7,  8,  9,  o. 

The. Roman  numeral  charafter  confifts 
of  feven  majufcule  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 

The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L 
fifty,  C  a  hundred,  D  five  hundred,  and 
M  a  thoufand. 

The  I  repeated  twice  makes  two,  II  ; 
thrice,  three,  III  ;  four  is  expreffed  thus 

IV,  as  I  before  V  or  X  takes  an  unit 
from  the  number  expreffed  by  thefe  let¬ 
ters.  To  exprefs  fix  an  I  is  added  to  a 

V,  VI ;  for  feven,  two,  VII,  and  for 
eight,  three,  VIII  ;  nine  is  expreffed  by 
an  I  before  X,  thus  IX. 

The  fame  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
X  before  L  or  C,  except  that  the  dimi¬ 
nution  is  by  tens  ;  XL  denotes  forty, 
XC  ninety,  and  LX  fixty.  The  C  be¬ 
fore  P  or  M  diminifhes  each  by  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  number  five  hundred  is  fometimes, 
expreffed  by  an  I  before  a  C  inverted  ;  and 
inftead  of  M,  which  fi-gnifies  a  thoufand, 
an  I  is  fometimes  ufed  between  two 
C’s,  the  one  direft,  and-the  other  in¬ 
verted,  thus  CI;>  The  addition  of  C 
and  3  before  or  after,  raifes  C3I  by  tens, 
thus  CCI33  expreffes  ten  thoufand, 
CCCI333,  a  hundred  thoufand. 

CHARACTER,  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  what  is  peculiar  in  the  manners 
of  aoyperfnn,  and  what  diftinguiihes  hirri 
from  all  othsfs.  The  poetical  charafter, 
fays  Mr.  Boffu,  is  not  properly  any  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  or  quality,  but  a  qompo- 
fition  of  feveral  which  are  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  different  degree,  according  to 
the  necellity  of  the  fable  and  the  unity 
of  the  action  ;  there  muft  be  one,  however, 
to  reign  over  all  the  reft,  and  this  muft 
he  found,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  part. 
This  firii  quality,  in  Achilles,  is  wrath  \ 
iq  U1  yffes,  diflimulation  ;  and  in  JEneas, 
mildnels  :  but  as  thefe  charafters  canndt 
be  alone,  they  muft  be  accompanied  with 
others  to  embejlilh  them,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable,  either  by  hiding  their  defefts, 
as  in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which  is 
palliated  by  extraordinary  valour  ;  or  by 
making  them  center  in  fome  folid  virtue, 
as  in  iTJyffes,  who  ft  diflimulation  makes 
a  part  of  his  prudence  ;  and  in  JEneas, 

1  *  whofe 
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tvhqfe  rrultlnefs  is  employed  in  a  fubmiftion' 
'to  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  the  making 
lip  of  which  union,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  poets  have  joined  together  fuch  qua¬ 
lities  as  are  by  nature  the  moft  compatible  ; 
valour  with  anger,  piety  with  mildnefs, 
and  prudence  with  diilimulation. 

The  fable  required  prudence  in  Ulyffes, 
and  piety  in  iEneas- j  in  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  poets  were  not  left  to  their 
choice :  but  Homer  might  have  made 
Achilles  a  coward  without  abating  any 
th  lug  from  the  juftnefs  of  his  fable  :  fo  , 
that  it  was  the  necelTity  of  adorning  his 
character  that  obliged  him  to  make  him 
valiant  :  the  character,  then  of  a  hero 
in  the  epic  poem,  is  compounded  of  three 
forts  of  qualities  ;  the  fir  ft  effential  to  the 
fable  ;  the  fecond,  embeliiihments  of  the 
firft  ;  and  valour,  which  fuftains  the  other 
two,  makes  the  third. 

Unity  of  character  is  as  neceffary  as  1 
the. unity  of  the  fable  :  for  this  purpofe 
a  perfon  ft  odd  be  the  fame  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  :  not  that  he  is  always 
to  betray  the  fame  fentiments,  or  one 
paffion  ;  but  that  he  Ihould  never  fpeak 
nor  z&.  inconfiftently  with  his  fundamen¬ 
tal  character. 

For  inftance,  the  weak  may  fometimes 
fally  into  a  warmth,  and  the  breall:  of  the 
paflionate  be  calm,  a  change  which  in¬ 
troduces  in  the  drama  a  very  affefling  va¬ 
riety  ;  but  if  the  natural  dilpofttion  of 
the  former  was  to  be  reprefehled  as  boifte- 
rous,  and  that  of  the  latter  mild  and  foft, 
they  would  both  a<ft  out  of  character,  and 
contradict  their  perfons. 

True  characters  are  fuch  as  we  truly 
■and  rcallv  fee  in  men,  of  may  exift  with¬ 
out  any  Contradiction  to  nature  ;  no  man 
queftions,  but  there  have  been  men  as 
generous  and  as  good  as  Aineas,  as  paffio- 
nate  and  as  violent  as  Achilles,  as  pru¬ 
dent  and  wife  as  Ulyffes,  as  impious  and 
atheiftical  as  Mezentius,  and  as  amorous 
and  paflionate  as  Dido  ;  all  thefe  charac¬ 
ters,  therefore,  are  true,  £nd  nothing  but 
juft  imitations  of  nature  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  charader  is  falfe  when  a:i  author 
fo  feigns  it  that  we  can  fee  nothing  like 
jt  in  the  order  of  nature  wherein  he  de- 
figns  it  fhall  ftancl  ;  thefe  characters 
ihoald  be  wholly  excluded  from  a  poem, 
becaufe,  tranfgrdling  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability  and  realon,  they  meet  with  no 
belief  from  the  readers  ;  they  are  fictions 
of  the  poet’s  brain,  not  imitations  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  yet  all  poetry  conflfts  In  an 
imitation  of  nature. 
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CHARACTERISTIC,  a  peculiar  mark 
or  character  whereby  a  perfon  or  thing  is 
diftinguilhed  from  all  others. 

Grammarians  ufe  the  term  eharaCteriftic, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the  principal  let¬ 
ter  of  a  verb,  preferved  through  all  its  moods 
and  tenles,  derivatives,  and  compounds; 
fuch  is  the  letter  w  in  the  word  brew. 

The  charaCleriltic  letter  is  of  moft  ufe 
in  the  formation  of  Greek  verbs^  as  being 
always  the  fame  in  the  correfponding 
tenfes  of  the  fame  conjugation,  that  is, 
in  thofe  formed  from  the  prefent,  future, 
or  preterit.  See  Verb,  Mood,  Tense,  &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC  of  a  Logarithm , 
the  fame  with  its  index  or  exponent. 

CHARACTERISTIC  of  a  Curve,  in 
the'  higher  geometry,  a  rectilinear  right- 
angled  triangle,  whofe  hypothenufe  makes 
a  part  of  the  curve  not  fenfibly  different 
from  a  right  line. 

It  is  to  balled  becaufe  curve  lines  are 
ufed  to  be  diftinguilhed  thereby. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  fuel,  made  of 
wood  charred  or  half  burnt. 

There  are  confiderable  differences  in 
the  coals  of  different  vegetables,  in  regard 
to  their  habitude  to  fire  :  the  coals  of 
the  blackberry-bearing  alder,  of  the  ha¬ 
zel,  the  willow,  and  the  lime-tree,  are 
laid  to  anfwer  belt  for  the  making  of 
gunpowder,  and  other  pyrotechnicol  com- 
pofitions,  perhaps-  from  their  being  eaftly 
inflammable  :  for  the  reduction  of  me¬ 
tallic  calces,  thofe  of  the  heavier  Woods, 
as  the  oak  and  the  beech,  are  preferable*, 
thefe  feeming  to  contain  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  phlogiltic  principle,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  fixed  ftate  ;  confidered 
as  a  common  fuel,  thole  of  the  heavy 
woods  give  the  greateft  heat,  and  require 
the  moft  plentiful  fupply  of  air  to  keep 
them  burning  ;  thofe  of  the  light  woods 
preferve  a  glowing  heat,  without  much 
draught  of  air,  till  the  coals  themfclves 
are  con  fumed  ;  the  hark  commonly  crackles 
and  flies  about  in  burning,  which  the 
coal  of  the  wood  itfelf  very  ieldom  does. 
Charcoal,  in  burning,  is  fuppofed  to  emit 
a  peculiar  vapour,  which  confined  atul  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  a  clofe  room,  proves  poifonous 
to  animals  :  there  are,  indeed,  too  many 
examples  of  fatal  confequences  from  the 
burning  of  charcoal  in  dole  places  ;  not, 
however,  from  the  charcoal  giving  out 
any  pernicious  matter,  but  from  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  air  of  the  room  being  altered 
by  the  fire  :  air  that  has  pafied  through 
burning  fuel  is*  no  longer,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  eitlia  foe  or  the  life-of  animals. 

CHAR  PS  a 
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,  C H  ARDS  of  Artichokes,  in  gardenings 
deleaves,  of  fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  and 
trapped  up  iii  ft  raw  all  over,  but  the  top, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  :  this  makes 
them  grow  white,  and  lofe  fome  of  their 
bitternelV.  .  „ 

CHARDS  of  Beets ,  white  beets  covered 
dver  with  dry  dung,  during  the  winter- 
feafon,  when  they  produce  large  tops, 
with  a  downy  cottdn  ihoot,  which  is  the 
true  chard  to  be  ufcd  in  pottages,  inter- 
xnafles,&c.. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity 
of  gun-powder  and  ball,  wherewith  a  gun 
js  loaded  for  execution.  The  common  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  charge  of  powder  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  is  half  the  weight  of  the  ball. 
In  the  Rritilh  navy,  the  allowance  for 
thirty-two  pounders  is  but  feven  fixteenths 
of  the  weight  bf  the  bullet.  But  a  late  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all 
ihip  cannon  whatever  was  reduced  tb  one 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  ball}  or  even 
lefs,  it  would  be  of  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage,  not  only  by  laving  ammunition,  but 
by  keeping  the  guns  cobler  and  quieter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  more  effectually  injuring 
the  veffels  of  the  enemy. 

CHARGE,  iri  heraldry}  is  applied  to 
the  figures  reprefented  bn  the  efcutcheon, 
by  which  the  bearings  are  diffinguillied 
from  one  another  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  too  many  charges  are  not  fo  honour¬ 
able  as  fewer. 

Charges  in  the  manege,  are  outward  ap¬ 
plications  tb  the  bodies  of  hbrfes,  Sea  and 
are  prepared  divers  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  diieafe. 

CHARGE,  or  OVERCHARGE,  in 
painting}  an  exaggerated  reprefentation  of 
any  perl'on,  wherein  the  iikeiiefs  is  preferv- 
ed,  but  withal  ridiculed :  few  painters 
have  the  genius  to  fuceed  in  thefe  charges. 
The  method  is,.  to  pick  out  and  heighten 
fomething  amifs  in  the  face,  whether  by 
way  of  defett  or  redundancy  ;  thus}  if  na¬ 
ture  has  given  a  man  a  nofe  a  little  larger 
than  ordinary,  the  painter  falls  in  with 
her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extravagantly 
long  ;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

CHARGE  of  Lead,  denotes  a  quantity 
of  thirty-fix  pigs. 

CHARGED,  in  heraldry,  a  ihield  car- 
tying  fome  figure  is  faid  tb  be  charged 
therewith  ;  fo  alfo  when  one  bearing,  or 
charge,  has  another  figure  added  updn  it, 
it  is  properlv  faid  tone  charged. 

CHARGED  CYLINDER,  in  the  art 
of  war,  that  part  of  the  chace  of  a  gun 
where  the  powder  and  ball  arc  contained, 
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CHARIOT,  a  half  coach,  having  ohity 
a  feat  behind,  , 

Triumphal  CHARIOT,  one  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  ornaments  of  the  Roman  celebration 
of  a  victory.  SeeTiuuMPH.  The  Ro¬ 
man  triumphal  chariot  was  generally  made 
of  ivory',  found  like  a  tower}  or  rather  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  }  ufually  drawn 
by  four  white  horles,  but  oftentimes  by 
lions}  elephants,  tygers,  bears}  leopards* 
dogs,  &t. 

CHARITY,  among  divines,  oneofthe 
three  grand  theological  virtues,  confifting 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour. 
Charity}  among  moralifts,  is  ufed  for  the 
efteft  of  a  moral  virtue ;  and  confifts  in. 
fupplying  the  neceilities  of  others,  whether 
with  money,  council,  affiffance,  or  the 
like. 

CHARITY-SCHOOLS,  fchobls  efeft- 
ed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  pariihfes,  for  teaching  poof 
children  to  read  and  write,  and  other  ne- 
ceflary  parts  of  education;  In  moft  chari- 
ty-fchools  the  children  are  likewife  eloath- 
ed  and  put  out  to  trades,  fervices}  See.  oii 
the  fame  charitable  foundation. 

-•’*  CHARRES  I.  king  of  Great  Britain* 
was  born  at  Dumferling,  in  Scotland,  the 
19th  of  November,  1600:  he  fucceeded 
his  father  James  I.  in  1625  ;  and  the  very 
fame  year  married  Henrietta  of  Fiance* 
the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  Two  years 
after  he  fent  affiffahee  to  the  French  Cal- 
vi niffs,  to  prevent  the  takilig  of  Rochelle* 
but  the  Englilh  being  defeated,  and 
Rochelle  taken,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  crowns.  The  king 
engaging  in  feveral  arbitrary  meafures  ta 
obtain  that  money  which  Was  refufed  hint 
by  the  parliament,  they  were  gfeatly  dif- 
fatisfied  ;  ahd  at  length  his  majeffy  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  feveral  members  out  o£ 
the  houle  of  commons  while  they  were 
cehfuring  his  conduct,  they  rofe  into  an 
open  rebeilibn,  as  the  Scots  had  done  fome 
time  before,  which  produced  a  bloody  ci¬ 
vil  war,  which  lafted  till  this  unhappy 
king  was  ffripped  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge, 
having  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englilh,  he 
was  at  laft  brought  to  his  trial  before  2 
high  court  of  juffice,  was  found  guilty, 
and  was  beheaded  before  the  Banquetting- 
houfe  at  White-hall,  on  the  30th  of  Ja* 
nuafy,  1648,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

%  CHARLES  II.  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  fon  of  Charles  the  firft,  was 
born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630^  Being 
3  M  Informs^ 
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Mformed  while  at  the  Hague  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  went  into  Scotland, 
Where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  Cromwell,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  army  was  then 
given,  marched  againft  him  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces,  defeated  him  near  Dunbar, 
and  afterwards  following  him  to  Worcester, 
entirely  routed  his  army.  He,  by  means 
of  feveral  dilguifes,  made  his  efcape,  and 
arrived  at  Roan,  where  finding  that  the 
French  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Cromwell,  he  retired  to  Cologn.  The 
Spaniards  then  declared  war  again  Crom¬ 
well,  and  at  the  fame  time  allowed  prince 
Charles  a  penfion,  who  went  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  from  thence  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  flayed  till  Cromwell’s  death, 
which  happened  on  the  third  of  September, 
J658.  In  . 1660,  general  Monk  having 
rendered  himfelf  abfolute  mafter  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  recalled  the  prince  and  his  two 
brothers;  on  which  Charles  was  crowned 
the  following  year,  and  in  1662  married 
to  the  infanta  of  Portugal.  In  1665  war 
was  declared  againft  the  Dutch  and  French, 
and  on  the  third  of  June  a  great  viClory 
was  obtained  over  the  Dutch  at  fea,  and  the 
fame  year  a  moll  terrible  peftilence  broke 
out  in  London.  In  1666  another  victory 
was  obtained  over  the  Dutch  at  fea,  foon 
after  which  fir  Robert  Holmes  burnt. one 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  Dutch  merchant¬ 
men.  In  1667  the  Dutch  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  being  oft'  our  guard,  entered 
Chatham  river,  and  burnt  feveral  men  of 
war.  But  king  Charles,  notwithftanding 
this  piece  of  treachery,  concluded  the 
peace  at  Breda.  This  was  however  but  of 
Ihort  continuance,  for  in  the  year  1672, 
king  Charles  joined  with  the  French,  who 
attacked  the  Dutch  by  land,  while  the 
Englifti  engaged  their  fleets  at  fea  ;  but  a 
peace  was  concluded  two  years  after.  King 
Charles  died  Feb.  16,  1685,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  in  Weftmin- 
fier-abbey.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  James,  duke  of  York. 

CHARLESVWAIN,  m  aftronomy, 
feven  ftars  in  the  conftellatian  called  urla 
major,  or  the  great  bear.  See  U rs  a. 

CHARLOCK,  the  Engliih  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanifts,  rapiftrum,  or 
crambe.  See  Ckambe.  Charlock  is  a 
very  troublefome  weed  in  corn-fields, 
where  we  find  two  fpecies  of  it  very  com¬ 
mon,  viz.  one  with  a  yellow  flower,  and 
the  other  with  a  white  one.  To  prevent 
its  growth  the  farmers  mixhorfe  dung  with 
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theif  cow  dung  .ufed  in  manure,  as  the  laft 
is  very  apt  to  breed  the  charlock.  Whefi 
a  held  of  barley  is  much  infeiled  with  ir, 
they  mow  it  down  in  Mav,  when  in  flow¬ 
er,  taking  care  only  to  cut  it  fo  low  as  juft 
to  take  oft  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  the 
barley. 

CHARM,  a  term  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  canncriy  a  verfe,  and  ul'ed  to  denote  a 
magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with  the 
afiiftance  of  the  devil,  forcerers  and 
witches  were  fuppofed  to  do  wonderful 
things,  far  furpafting  the  potf-er  of  nature. 
Thel'e  things  are  now  l'ufticiently  exploded. 

CHARNEL,  or  CHARNEL-HOUSE, 
a  kind  of  portico,  or  gallery,  ufually  in  or 
near  a  church-yard,  over  which  were  an¬ 
ciently  laid  the  bones  of  the  dead,  after  the 
llelh  was  wholly  conlumed. 

Charnel-houles  are  now  ufually  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  church. 

CHARON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
fon  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whofe  office  was 
to  ferry  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  over  the 
waters  of  Acheron,  for  which  each  was 
to  pay  a  piece  of  money.  For  this  realon 
the  Pagans  had  a  cuftom  of  putting  a  piece 
of  money  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceafed, 
that  they  might  have  fomething  to  pay 
Charon  for  their  palfage. 

Charon  is  reprefented  as  a  mean  fqual» 
lid  old  man,  meanly  drefled,  with  a 
buihy  grey  beard,  and  of  a  morofe  difpo- 
fition.  - 

CHARRE,  or  GILT-CHARRE,  a 
truttaceous  fifh,  called  by  many  carpio,  and 
reckoned  by  Artedi  a  fpecies  of  falmon, 
lefs  than  a  foot  in  length,  with  five  rows 
of  teeth  in  its  palate. 

Red  CHARRE,  a  fpecies  of  falmon, 
called  by  authors  umbla  minor  :  it  is  much 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former,  with 
the  belly-fin  red,  and  the  under-jaw  a  little 
longer  than  the  upper-one. 

CHART,  or  SEA-CHART,  an  hy¬ 
drographical  map,  or  a  projection  of  lome 
parts  of  the  earth’s  fuperficies  in  piano,  for 
the  ufe  of  navigators.  Charts  differ  very 
conliderably  from  geographical  or  land 
maps,  which  are  of  no  ufe  in  navigation. 
Nor  are  flea-charts  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
Lome  being  what  we  call  plane-charts, 
others  mercator-charts,  and  others  globu¬ 
lar  charts. 

Plane  CHART  is  a  reprefentation  of 
fnmc  part  of  the  fuperfices  of  the  terraque¬ 
ous  globe,  in  which  the  meridians  are  fup¬ 
pofed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels 
of  latitude  at  equal  difiances,  and  conft,- 
quently  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude 
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tude  every  where  equal  to  each  other.  See 
Plan  f.  Chart. 

Mercator  s  CHART  is  that  where  the 
meridians  are  ftraight  lines,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  equidiftant  ;  the  parallels 
are  all'o  ftraight  lines,  and  parallel  to  each 
other;  but  the  diftance  between  them  in- 
creafes  from  the  equinoRial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecant  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  radius. 

Globular  CHART,  a  meridional  pro¬ 
jection,  wherein  the  diftance  of  the  eye 
from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon 
which  the  projection  is  made,  is  lU'ppofed 
to  be  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  450. 
This  projection  comes  the  n eared  of  all  to 
the  nature  of  the  globe,  becaufe  the  meri¬ 
dians  therein  are  placed  at  equal  diftances; 
the  parallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidiftant, 
and  confequentlv  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
earth  have  their  proper  proportion  ot  mag¬ 
nitude,  diftance,  and  fituation,  nearly  the 
fame  as  on  the  globe  itfell.  Sec  Globu- 
l  A  r  Projeflion. 

Chorographic  CHARTS,  defcription  of 
particular  countries.  SeejCHOROGK  a- 

PHY. 

Helicgraphic  CHARTS,  defcl’iptions  of 
the  body  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  macula; 
or  fpots  oblerved  in  it.  See  He lio gra¬ 
ph  y. 

Hydrographic  CHARTS,  iheets  of  large 
paper,  whereon  leveral  parts  of  the  land 
and  fea  are  defcribed,  with  their  refpeCfive 
coafts,  harbours,  founds,  flats,  rocks, 
ihelves,  fands,  Sec.  together  with  the  lon¬ 
gitude  and  latitude  of  each  place,  and  the 
points  of  the  compais.  See  Mercator’s 
Chart. 

Selenographic  CHARTS,  particular  dc- 
feriptions  of  the  fpots,  appearances,  and 
maculx  of  the  moon.  See  Selenogra¬ 
phy. 

Topographic  CHARTS,  draughts  of 
fome  fin  all  parts  of  the  earth  only,  or  of 
fome  particular  places,  .without  regard  to 
its  relative  fituation. 

CHART A-MAGNA,  an  ancient  in- 
ftroment,  containing  feveral  privileges 
and  liberties  granted  to  the  church  and 
ftate  by  Edward  the  Confelfor,  together 
with  others  relating  to  the  feudal  laws  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  granted  by  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  all  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  prin¬ 
ces.  See  Mag  n  a-Ch  art  a. 

CHARTER,  [in  law,  a  written  inftru- 
ment  or  evidence  of  things  afted  between 
one  perfon  and  another.  Charters  of  pu- 
Vate  perfons  are  deeds  and  inftruments  for 
the  conveyance  of  lands,  &c.  Here  the 
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purchafer  of  land  ihall  have  all  the  chaf¬ 
fers  and  deeds,  as  incident  to  the  fame* 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title.  But 
this  is  underilood  where  the  feofter  is  not 
bound  to  a  general  warranty  of  the  land, 

CHARTER  of  the  King,  is  where  the 
king  makes  a  grant  to  any  perfon  or  body 
politic,  as  a  charter  of  exemption,  of  pri"- 
vilege,  pardon,  See. 

CHARTER-LAND,  fuch  as  a  perfon 
holds  by  charter  ;  that  is,  by  evidence  in 
writing,  otherwife  termed  freehold.  See 
Freehold. 

CH ARTY-TARTY,  in  commerce,  a 
deed  or  writing  indented  ;  made  between 
merchants  and  fea-fanng  men,  concern¬ 
ing  their  merchandife  and  maritime  affairs. 
A  charter-party  of  affreightment,  fettles, 
the  agreement  in  .relation  to  the  freight  of 
a  Ihip  and  cargo,  between  the  merchant 
and  commander  or  mafter  of  the  vefiel.  It 
binds  the  mafter  to  deliver  the  cargo  in 
good  condition  at  the  place  of  diicharge, 
Sec. 

In  thofe  charter-parties,  if  the  dangers 
of  the  fea  are  excepted,  it  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  that  fuch  exception  extends  as  well 
to  any  danger  upon  the,  lea  from  pirates  or 
men  of  war,  as  to  common  dangers  by 
Ihipwreck,  tempefts,  See. 

CHARYBDIS,  a  whirl-pool  in  the- 
ftreight  of  Medina,  between  Italy  and 
Sicily,  much  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  poets. 

CHASE,  a  great  quantity  of  ground 
lying  open  and  privileged  for  wild  beafts. 
and  wild  fowl.  A  chafe  differs  from  & 
foreft,  inafmuch  as  it  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  fobjecl:,  which  a  foreft  in  its  proper 
nature  cannot ;  and  from  a  park,  as  it  is 
not  inclofed,  and  hath  more  officers.  A 
chafe  is  not  endowed  like  a  foreft  with  fo 
many  liberties,  as  the  courts' of  attach¬ 
ment,  Avainmoe,  and  juftice-feat  ;  and 
cannot  lawfully  be  made,  without  licence 
from  the  king  under  the  broad  leal. 

CHASING  of  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  See- 
Enchasing. 

CHxASTE-TREE,  the  vitex.  See 

V 1 T  E  X  . 

*  CHAUCER,  (GEOFFREY)  the 

moft  eminent  of  the  Englilh  poets  of  his 
time,  was  born  in  1328,  and  educated  ac 
Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed,  to 
complete  his  ftudtes  at  Oxford.  He  after¬ 
wards  travelled,  and  at  his  return  entered 
himfelf  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
ftudied  the  municipal  laws  of  England. 
Being  taken  notice  of  at  court,  he  became 
page  to  king  Edward  III.  gentleman  of 
,  3  M  2 
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the  privy-council,  and  afterwards  ftueld- 
Bearertothe  king,  v/ho  a\fo  granted  him 
feveral other  favours,  by  which  means  he 
Became  exceeding  rich,  having  airmail  one 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  a  vaft  eftate 
for  thole  times.  He  fided  with  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  the  chief  inflrument  of  his 
rife,  and  efp^ufed  the  party  of  Wickliffe, 
>vhen  fome  commotions  being  raifed  in  the 
city  of  London,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Hainault,  whence  his  neceflities  forced 
him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  was 
feized  by  the  king’s  order,  and  imprifoned: 
Bnt  at  lafl;  he  made  a  frank  confeffion  of 
the  whole  affair,  which  procured  him  his 
pardon.  He  did  not  for  fome  time  recover 
the  Ihock  which  this  gave  him  ;  and  his 
cireumftances  being  reduced  to  the  lowell 
degree  of  poverty,  and  his^interrft  at  court 
ruined,  he  retired  to  Woodffock,  to  enjoy 
the  calm  pleasures  ot  a  ftudious  fufety  ;  but 
the  duke  or  Lancafter  at  laft  furmeunting 
his  troubles,  and  marryingChaucer’s  wiic’s 
filler,  our  poet’s  fon  became  allied  to  moll 
of  the  nobility,  and  to  l'everal  of  the  kings 
of  England,  for  he  had  fome  grants  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  but  was  de¬ 
prived  of  them  again  at  the  Revolution  in 
favour  of  Henry  IV.  fon,  of  the  duke  of 
lancafter  but  while  he  was  endeavouring 
to  recover  frefh  grants,  he  died,  on  the 
2'5th  of  October,  1400.  The  moil  admired 
of  his  poems  are,  his  Knight’s  Tale,  and 
his  Canterbury  Tales. 

CHECK,  or  CHECK -ROLL,  a  roll 
Or  book,  wherein  is  contained  the  names 
of  fuch  perfons  as  are  attendants  and  in 
pay  to  the  king,  or  other  great  perfonages, 
as  thehoufhold  fervants. 

Clerk  of  the  CHECK,  in  the  king’s 
houfhold,  has  the  check  and  controulment 
df  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the 
ufhers  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  al¬ 
lowing  their  abfence  or  defefls  in  attend¬ 
ance,  or  diminilhing  their  wages  for  the 
fame,  See.  He  alfo  takes  the  view  of  thofe 
that  are  to  watch  in  the  cou^t,  and  has  the 
fetting  of  the  watch,  See. 

Clerk  of  the  CHECK,  in  the  king’s  na¬ 
vy,  the  name  of  an  officer  invefted  with 
the  like  power  at  thefeveral  dock-yards. 

CHECK  Y,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
fhield,  or  a  part,  as  a  bordure,  Sec.  is  che¬ 
quered,  or  divided  into  chequers  or  Fquares, 
jn  the  manlier  of  a  chefs- board.  1  This  is 
one  of  the  moft  noble  and  ancient,  figures 
nTed  in  armory,  an d:  ought  to  be  given  to 
none  but  great  warriors,  in.  token  of  their 
bravery;  for  the  chefs- board  reprefents  a 
field  of  battle,  and  the  pawns  of  men, 
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plaeeff  on  both  fules,  reprefetrt  tlrefcrldmnS; 
of  the  two  armies,  Which  move,  attack* 
advance,  or  retire,  according  to  the  wilt 
of  the  two  gamefters,  who  are  the  gene¬ 
rals. 

CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
face  fttuated  below  the  eyes,  bn  each  fide. 
Wounds  of  the  cheeks,  if  lmall,  may  be 
cured  by  the  dry  future  j  but  if  large,  the, 
bloody  one  mull  be  ufed.  See  So  tore. 

OtfEESE,  Qafeus,  a  fort  of  food,  prp- 
peared  of  curdled  milk,  purged  from  the. 
levum  oif  whey,  and  afterwards  dried  for. 
ufe.  Phyficians  condemn  the  top  free  ufe 
of  cheefe,  as  it  loads  the  ilomach  when 
new,  and  heats  and  inflames  when  old. 
Every  country  has  its  place  noted  for  this 
commodity*  Thus  Cheihire  and  Gloucef- 
teflhire  cheefe  are  famous  in  England  j 
and  the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  re¬ 
pute  abroad,  especially  in  France.  This 
fort  of  cheefe  is  entirely  made  of  fweet 
cow’s  milk  :  but;  at  Rpchfort,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  they  make  cheefe  of  ewe’s  milk ;  and 
in  other  place's,  it  is  ufual  to  add  goat  or. 
ewe’s  milk,  in  a  certain  proportion,  to  that; 
of  cow’s. 

Thepe  is  likewife  a  kind,  of  medicated 
cheefe,  made  by  intimately  mixing  the  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage, 
baum,  mint,  8cc.  with  the  churd,  before  it 
is  faihioned  into  aj  cheefe. 

CHELIDCW1UM  Majus,  celandine, 
in  botany,  a  perennial  plant,  Which  grows 
wild  in  hedges  and  fhac'iy  wafte  places,  and 
flowers  in  May.  It  is  a  very  acrid  plant, 
and  Hands  recommended  as  a  powerful  ape¬ 
rient  and  attenuant,  in  obflinate jaundices, 
when  not  accompanied  with  inflammatory 
fymptoms;  in  cachexies,  chlorofes,  drop- 
lies,  and  other  difeafes. 

'  CHELIDQNIUM  Minus,  prlewort,  m 
botany,  a  fmall  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  wild  in  hedges  and  m0^  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  April.  The  leaves  of  pile- 
wort  are  ranked  among  the  antifeprbutics, 
but  do  not  promife  to  be  of  much  virtue. 
The  roots  are  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  againfle 
the  piles  :  they  have  been  fometimes  given 
Inwardly,  but  chiefly  applied  externally,  in 
the  form  of  a  cataplalm,  lotion,  or  un¬ 
guent.' 

CHEMIN  DESRONDES,  in  forti- 
:  fication,  a  fpace  between  the  rampart  and 
low  parapet  under  it,  for  the  rounds  tp  gq 
about  the  fabne. 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  the  waft 
with  which  a  baftion,  or  any  other  bul¬ 
wark  of  earth,  is  lined  for  its  greater  fup- 
port  and  itrength :  qr  it  is  the  fioh- 
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dhy  of  the  wall  from  the  talus  to  the  ftone 
row. 

Firq  CHEMISE,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth, 
fireeped  in  a  cpmpolniqn  of  oil  of  petrol, 
camphor,  anti  other.  combuftible  matters, 
vi fed  at  lea,  to  let  fire  to  an  enemy’s  vef- 

fels. 

CHEMICAL  Laboratory,  or  Ekabora^ 
tory ,  the  place  where  chemical  procelfes 
stre  performed. 

CHEMISTRY,  an  art  that  teaches  ns. 
how  to  perform  certain  phyficia!. operations, 
by  which  bodies  that  are  difcernable  by 
the  fenles,  or  that  :may  be  rendered  io, 
and  that  are  capable  of  being  contained  in 
yeftels,  may,  fry  Ratable  i nlk u merits,  be 
fo  changed,  that  particular  determined  ef¬ 
fects  may  be  thence  produced,  and  the 
efautes  of  thefe  effect s  u nfierft go d  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  themfeives,  t°  the  manifold  improve¬ 
ment  of  various  arts. 

If  we  endeavour  to  find  the  origin  of 
this  art,  we  muft  lookback  into  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world,  where  it  was  prafrifed,  as 
fome  think,  by  Cham,  the  Ion  of  Nodb  ; 
hut  the  invention  is  more  commonly  afe fill¬ 
ed,  to  Tubal-Cain,  who  firft  prepared  brafs 
and  iron  for  the  ufe  of  man,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  chemiftry.  At  the  declen- 

fipn  of  the.  Kallcrn  empire,  chemiftry 
ihared  the  common  fate,  oi  the  other,  arts, 
and.  lay  buried  and  negtefted  till  the  time 
of  our  friar  Bacon,  by  whom  it  was  in  a 
great  meafu re  retrieved.  He  was  followed 
by  Raymund  Lully,  Bafil  Valentine,  Pa- 
racelfus.  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  who 
fpread  the  art  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  two  laft  efpecialiy  carried 
it  to  fucli  a  length,  as  to  render  medicine 
almoft  wholly  chemical.  Limery  a  French¬ 
man,  Horn  berg  an  Eaft-Itulian,  and  our 
ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Boyle,  diiperl- 
ed  the  darknefs  of  the  art,  reducing  it  to 
firaple  and  true  ideas,  and  aboliftfing  thofe 
ufielefs  and  impracticable  circurn dances, 
with  which  fome  of  their  predeeeftbrs  had 
defignedly  clogged  its  operaitons.  But  of 
all  the  moderns  none  have  made,  greater 
improvements  in  chemiftry,  or  more  j:u- 
tficioufly  and  beneficially  introduced  it  in¬ 
to, medicine,  than  the  late  celebrated  Boer- 
haave,  who  is  alio  the  fulleft  and  belt 
writer  on.  the  fu’qje'ct,  having  given  us  the, 
hiftory,  thepry,  and  practice  of  this  noble 
art  in  an  orderly  and  fcientifical  manner. 

CHERRY-TREE,  Cerafus,  in  botany. 
See  Cf.r  asus* 

CHETT,  among  miners,  a  kind,  of 
flinty  ftone,  found  in  thin  ftrata  in  quar¬ 
ries  of  lime-ftone. 
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..  CHERUB,  or  CHERUBIN,  aceleftlat 
fpint,  which  hierachy  is  placed  next  to  the 
feraphim.  See  Hl^rahcha. 

The  feveral  deferiptions  which  the 
Scripture  gives  us  the  cherubins,  differ 
rrom  one  another  :  but  all  agree  in  re- 
prefenting  a  figure  cpmpofed  of  various 
creatures,  as  a  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and 

a  lion. 

CHERVIL,  CbsZ'rQpbyllmn,  in  botany* 
See  C  h  r  o  i*.  H.yt  l  i  cr  m  , 

*  CHESHIRE,  a  county  of  England* 
is  bounded  -on  the  north  by  Lancaftiire, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Mer- 
fey  ;  on  the  north-eaft  corner  by  Yorkihire, 
cn  the  eaft  hy  Staftprdihi^-e  and  Perbylhire, 
on  the  fouth  by  Shrppihire  and  the  river 
Dee,  on  the  weft  by  Denbighlhire  and 
Flintfhire,  and  on  the  north-weft  by  St. 
George’s  Channel,  where  it;  forms  a  kind 
of  peninfula.  It  is  forty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth, contain 
eleven  market  towns,  befides  Chefter  5 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pariihes  and 
tillages,  whereof  eighty-feven  only  have 
churches  j  the  reft  are  chapelries.  The 
market-towns  are  Nantwich,  Middlewich, 
Nort;hwich,  Macclesfield,  Coiigleton,  Frod- 
lham,  Stockport*  Sandbich,  Altringham, 
Malpas,  and  Knotsford.  It  is  a  county 
p.alatine,  and  -ftrll  enjoys  fome  of  its  an*, 
cient  privileges,  it  having  the  palatine 
courts  for  thy  adminiftration  of  juftice 
kept  at  Chefter.  It  fends  four  members 
to,  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and 
two  for  the  city.  The  rivers  are  the  Dee, 
which  rifing  from  twq  mountains  in. 
North  Wales,  firft  runs  eaft,  and  then 
north  to  Chefter,  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  fea.  The  Weaver  rifes  in 
Shropihirc,  and  falls  in  the  xftuary  of- 
Mcrfey.  The  Merfey  is  the  northern 
bouridery  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
fea.  The  Dee  abounds  with  lalmon  and 
trouts.  The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy, 

'  and  the  country  level,  except  on  the 
borders  of  Staflordlhire  and  Derbyfhire, 
wherp  it  is  hilly.  The  foil  is  generally 
fruitful,  and  the  farmers  keep  it  in  heart 
by  manuring -it  with  marl,  of  which  they 
have  two  forts,  white  and  red.  The  vaift 
quantity  of  cheefe  made  in  this  county,  is 
;  a  proof  that  there  is  a  gr.eat  deal  of 
paflure  land,  wherein,  they  keep  their 
•  cows.  There  are  likewife  meres,  lakes, 
i  and  pools,  in  whiuh  there  are  carp,  tench, 
bream,  eels,  &c.  • 

’fliie  chief  commodities  are  cheefe,  fait", 
and  rnilhftones.  The  fait  is  made  from 
the  water  of  fait  fp  rings,,  at  the  Witches. 

*  CHES- 
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CHESNDT-TREE.  See  Castanea. 
:  CHEST,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  mea- 
fure,  containing  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
federal  commodities. 

A  cheft  of  fugar,  v.  g.  contains  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  weight  ;  a  cheft 
t)f  glafs,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun¬ 
dred 'feet  ;  a  cheft  of  Caftile  fope,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  weight ; 
t>f  indigo,  from  one  and  an  half  to  two 
hundred  weight,  five  fcore  and  twelve 
pounds  to  the  hundred. 

1  CHEST,  in  anatomy,  the  breaft,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  which  contains  the 
heart  <md  lungs.  See  Breast. 

*  CHESTER,  the  capital  city  of  Che- 
fhire,  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  with  four  gates 
towards'  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is 
about  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  contains 
nine  parilh  churches,  befides  the  cathedral. 
The  caftle  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
city,  and  is  a  noble  and  ftately  building, 
having  a  tower  bearing  the  name  of 
Julius  Caefar,  and  a  hall  where  the  pa¬ 
latine  court  and  aftizes  are  kept,  twice  a 
year,  with  commodious  rooms  for  the 
deception  and  lodging  of  the  judges  of 
afifze  ;  as  alfo  a  convenient  hall  for  the 
princes  exchequer  court.  The  principal 
ftreets  are  adorned  with  piazzas,  or  rows, 
as  the  inhabitants  call  them,  under  which 
there  are  Ihops,  and  through  which  one 
may  walk  dry  in  rainy  weather.  The 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  iherifls, 
twenty-four  aldermen,  a  town- clerk,  See. 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  two  markets,  on  YVednefdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  one  on  the 
Jaft  Thurfday  in  February,  for  cattle  ; 
arid  the  other  two  on  July  5,  and  October 
10,  for  Irilh  linen  cloth,  hardware,  dra¬ 
pery  goods,  .Manchefter  manufactures, 
hops,  and  oattle.  This  city  and  Holy- 
head  are  the  two  great  thoroughfares  for 
Ireland.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  miles  north-weft  from  London. 
Long.  3.  o.  W.  Lat.  53.  11.  N. 

CHEVALIER,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fign  ifies  a  knight,  or  horfeman  :  but 
CHEVALIER,  in  heraldry,  fignifies 
any  cavalier,  or  horfeman,  armed  at  all 
points; 

CHEVAUX  DE  FRISE,  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  large  joift  or  piece  of  timber, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length ;  into  the  fides  whereof  arc 
driven  a  great  number  of  wooden  pins, 
about  fix  foot  long,  armed  with  iron  points, 
and  crolnng  one  another.  See  piate  XII. 
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The  chief  ufe  of  the  chevaux  de  frife, 
is  to  flop  up  breaches,  or  to  fecure  the 
avenues  of  a  camp,  from  the  inroads  both 
of  horfe  and  foot.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial  fires, 
to  roll  down  in  an  afiault. 

CHEVRETTE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an. 
engine  for  raifing  guns  or  mortars  into 
their  carriages.  •  \v  ■. 

CHEVRON,  or  CHEVERON,  in  he¬ 
raldry,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries 
of  a  ihield,  reprefenting  two  rafters  on  an 
houfe,  joined  together  as  they  ought  to 
ftand  :  it  was  anciently  the  form  of  the 
priefteffes  head  attire  ;  fome  fay  it  is  a 
fymboi  of  protection  ;  others,  of  con- 
!  ftancy ;  others,  that  it  reprefents  knights 
lpears,  See.  ■  .  . 

CHIAN  EARTH,  in  pharmacy,  one 
of  the  medicinal. .  earths  of  the  ancients, 
of  which  nothing  more  than  the  name 
has  been  known  for  many  ages  in  the 
’  fhops. 

CHICANE,  or  CHICANRY,  in  law, 
an  abule  of  judiciary  proceedings,  tending 
to  delay  the  caufc,  to  puzzle  the  judge, 
or  ini  pole  upon  the  parties. 

CHICANE,  in  the  fchools,  fophifms, 
diftinftions,  and  fubtleties,  which  protract 
dilputes  and  obfeure  the  truth. 

CHICHES,  or  CAICHtPEASE.  See 
Cicer. 

*  CHICHESTER,  the  capital  city  of 
Suffex,  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  with 
four  gates,  anfwering  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  fpace  between  the  weft  and 
fouth  gates  is  taken  up  with  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  biihop’s  palace.  The 
church  itfelf  is  not  large,  but  neat,  and 
has  a  high  fpire  of  good  workmanfhip. 
It  has  five  parilh  churches,  and  is  feated 
on  the  little  river  Lavant,  which  waihes 
it  on  all  fides  except  the  north.  This 
citv  had  a  caftle,  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  monaftery,  which  is  now 
demoliihed.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,, 
recorder,  fourteen  aldermen,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  council,  and  four  juftices  of  the, 
peace  chofen  out  of  the  aldermen.  It 
has  two  weeklv  markets,  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays  ;  and  every  other  Wed¬ 
nesday  there  is  a  market  for  cattle.  It 
has  five  fairs,  thole  on  .May  3,  V»  L it— 
Monday,  and  Auguft  5,  are  for  borfes  • 
and  horned  cattle  ;  that  on  October  10, 
for  horned  cattle;  and  that  on  October  20, 
for  horfes  and  horned  cattle.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  famous 
for  iobfters.  It  is  fixty-three  miles  fouth 
weft  of  London  ;  and  eighty-one  fouth- 
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by-eaft  of  Oxford.  Long.  o.  59.  W.  Lat. 
50.  50.  N. 

CHICK,  or  CHICKEN,  in  zoology, 
the  young  of  the  gallinaceous  order  of 
birds,  efpecially  the  common  hen. 

Chickens,  for  two  days  after  hatching, 
require  no  meat ;  but  then  it  is  proper  to 
give  them,  for  the  firft  time,  fmall  oat¬ 
meal,  fome  dry  and  fome  lteeped  in  milk, 
or  elle  line  white-bread  crumbs  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  they  have  got  ftrength,  curds,  cheefe 
pairing,  Sec.  It  is  alfo  very  wholefome 
to  chop  green  chives  among  their  meat, 
which  will  preferve  them  from  the  rye, 
and  other  difeafes  in  the  head  ;  neither 
mull  they  at  any  time  be  fulfered  to  want 
clean  water,  lince  puddle- water  is  apt  to 
breed  the  pip. 

CHICK-WEED,  Alfine,  in  botany. 
See  Alsink. 

CHIEF,  the  head  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing  or  perfon.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
chief  of  a  party,  the  chief  of  a  family, 

JCC. 

CHIEF,  in  heraldry,  that  which  takes 
Up  all  the  upper-part  of  the  efcutcheon 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  reprefents  a  man’s 
head. 

In  CHIEF,  imports  ibmething  borne 
in  the  chief  part  or  top  of  the  efcutcheon. 

CHILBLAINS,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  perniones 
See  Perino. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to  a  pa- 
tern. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  a  treatife  of  the  acute 
difeafes  of  children,  takes  them  all  to 
arife  from  the  humours  of  the  primae  vim 
growing  four  and  degenerating  into  aci¬ 
dities,  which  is  confirmed  from  their  four 
belching  and  dejeCtions.  Hence  all  that 
is  required  to  cure  them  is  to  combat  this 
acidity,  which  is  to  be  effeCted  two  ways  ; 
bv  difpofing  it  to  be  evacuating,  and  by 
actual  evacuation  by  rhubarb,  and  other 
gentle  purgatives.  In  the  firft  cafe,  no 
fudorifics  or  cordials  are  to  be  ufed,  but 
in  lieu  of  them,  crabs-eyes  and  claws, 
oyfter-lhells,  egg-lhells,  chalk,  coral, 
Sec.  but  above  all  thefe,  he  prefers  old 
ihells  that  have  lain  long  on  the  fea  fir  ore 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Children 
are  very  obnqxious  to  the  aphthae,  or 
thruih,  fcabby  eruptions,  difficult  den¬ 
tition,  epilepfy,  worms,  and  rickets  ; 
for  the  cure  of  which,  fee  each  ot  thefe 
under  its  proper  head.  See  alfo  the  arti¬ 
cles  Infant,  Nursing,  Weaning, 
See. 

CHILDERMAS -DAT,  or  INNO- 
CENT's-DAY,  an  anniversary  held  by 
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• 

the  church,  on  the  28  th  of  December* 
in  commemoration  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem,  maflacred  by  order  of  He¬ 
rod. 

*  CHIMERA,  or  CHIMiERA,  a  fa¬ 
bulous  monfter  which  the  poets  feign  to 
have  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a 
gcat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  and  add, 
that  this  odd  beaft  was  killed  by  Belle- 
roplion.  The  foundation  of  the  fable  was, 
that  in  Lycia  there  was  a  burning  moun¬ 
tain,  or  vulcano,  ©f  this  name  ;  that  the 
top  of  this  mountain  was  feldom  without 
lions,  nor  the  middle,  which  had  very 
good  grafs,  without  goats  ;  that  ferpents 
bred  at  the  bottom,  which  was  marfhy ; 
and  that  Bellerophon  rendered  the  moun¬ 
tain  habitable.  By  a  chimera,  among 
the  philofophers,  is  underftood  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination,  compofed  of 
fuch  contradictions  and  abfurdities  as  can¬ 
not  poflibly  any  where  exift  but  in  thought. 

CHIMES  of  a  Clock ,  a  kind  of  perio¬ 
dical  mufic,  produced  at  equal  intervals 
of  time,  by  means  of  a  particular  appa¬ 
ratus  added  to  a  clock. 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  part 
of  a  houfe,  where  the  fire  is  made,  hav¬ 
ing  a  funnel  to  cany  away  the  fmoke. 

Tbeproportion  for  CHIMNIES.  Wol- 
fius  diredts  that  the  breadth  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  bottom  be  to  the  height  as  3  to 
2,  and  to  the  depth  as  4  to  2.  In  fmall 
apartments  the  breadth  is  3  feet,  in  bed¬ 
chambers  4,  in  larger  apartments  5,  in 
fmallbanquetting  rooms  5  i-half,  in  larger 
6  ;  but  the  height  Ifiould  never  exceed 
z  1 -half,  left  there  Ihould  be  too  much 
room  for  air  and  wind,  and  the  fmoke 
be  driven  into  the  room  :  nor  muft  the 
height  be  too  little,  left  the  fmoke  mifs 
its  way  and  be  choaked  at  firft  letting 
out.  The  fame  author  advifes  to  have  an 
aperture  through  which  the  external  air 
may,  on  occafion,  be  let  into  the  funnel, 
to  drive  up  the  fmoke,  which  the  internal 
air  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  do. 

Some  make  the  funnel  twifted,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fmoke’s  defeending  too  eafiiy  ; 
but  the  better  expedient  is,  to  make  the 
funnel  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
the  fire  impelling  it  up  more  eafiiy,  when 
contracted  at  the  bottom  ;  and  in  mount¬ 
ing  it  finds  more  fpace  to  difengage  itfelf, 
and  therefore  will  have  lefs  occafion  to 
return  into  the  room. 

To  prevent  fmoking  chimnies,  Mr.  Lu¬ 
cas  advife-s  to  leave  two  holes,  or  make  two 
pipes  in  the  chimnies,  one  over  the  other 
on  each  fide,  one  Hoping  upwards,  the 
other  downwards  ;  through  thefe  holes  or 
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pipes,  fays  he,  the  fmoke  will  eafily  pafs- 
out  of  any  funnel,  which  way  lower  the 
wind  blow's. 

CHIMNEY-MONEY,  or  HEARTH- 
MONEY;  a  tax  impofed  by  ftatute  24 
Car.  II.  exprefKiig  that  every  fire-hearth 
and  ftove  of  every  dwqllirig  oi*  Other 
houfe  within,  England  and  Wales;  except 
fuch  as  pay  not  to  church  and  poor)  lhall 
be  chargeable  with  two  iaiilings  per. 
artnum,  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady- 
Day,  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs;  This  tax 
being  much  complained  of,  as  burden- 
fome  to  the  people;  has  been  aboliihed, 
and  inftead  of  it  the  window-tax  was 
granted; 

CHIMNEY-PIECE,  a  competition 
Of  certain  mouldings  of  wood  ot  ltone, 
Handing  on  the  fore-iide  of  the  jambs, 
and  coming  over  the  mantle-tree; 

CHINA,  including  Chincfe  Tartary, 
a  large  empire,  lituated  between  95®  and 
1350  eaft  longitude,  and  between  21^  and 
55tf  north  latitude,  being  accounted  two 
thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  in  breadth  ;  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  Ruffian  Tartary  on  the  north,  by 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  ealt  arid  fouth, 
and  by  Tonquin,  Tibet,  and  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Ruffia  on  the  Weft;  It  is  ulually 
divided  into  fixteen  provinces  there  are 
computed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
♦apital  cities,  one  thdufand  three  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  fefcond  rank,,  two  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifty-leveu  forti¬ 
fied  towns,  and  Upwards  of  ten  millions 
of  families,  which  may  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  people; 

The  principal  commodities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  arc  filk,  tea,  china-ware,  japan-ware, 
and  gold-duft  ;  of  all  which  the  maritime 
Hates  of  Europe  import  great  quantities, 
Tending  them  iilver  in  return. 

CHINA-ROOT,  in  the  materia  me¬ 
dia,  a  drug,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  oriental  and  occidental.  The  two 
plants  differ  little  or  nothing  in  the  leaves, 
flowers,  or  feeds,  but  confiderably  in  the 
toot,  and  remarkably  in  the  time  of  flow- 
efing  ;  the  Chincfe  blowing  only  in  June 
and  July,  whilft  the  American  produces 
ffoWers  iucceffively  almoft  all  the  year. 

Decoftionsof  this  root  drank  freely,  are 
laid  to  promote  perfpi ration  and  urine,  and 
have  been  greatly  recommended  in  the 
Venereal  difeafe  :  they  do  not  appear  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  any  confiderable  virtue. 

CHINA-WARE,  or  Porcelain ,  a  kind 
of  ware  well  known  in  mull  parts  of  ihe 
■World. 
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The  qualities  of  China  ware,  wheii 
perfectly  good;  are;  to  be  very  white  and 
tenacious;  fo  as,  not  only  to  bear  vibleht'e' 
without  breaking,  and  ftrike-  fire  with  the. 
fteel  as  flint;  but  to  fuller  boiling  water 
to  be  poured  on  it,  while  it  is  itfelf  in  a 
cold Hate,  without  being  broken  or  cracks 
ed  :  to  have  a  femi-tranfparent  appear¬ 
ance  ;  to  break  without  fhewing  any  grain 
m  the  divided  parts,  hut  teeming  to  have 
in  them  the  even  texture  of  glafs  ;  to 
fhine  on  the  exterior  furface,  as  if  a  bright 
poiifh  had  been  given  to  it :  to  be  com- 
pleteiy  fit,  While  thecompofition  is  in  the 
ftatc  of  a  moil!  pafte,  before  it  be  dried  or 
baked,  to  be  modelled  oi*  caft  with  the 
greateft  nicety  and  minutenefs,  retaining 
the  figure;  though  wrought  into  the  molt 
thin  and  Render  parts ;  to  dry  afterwards 
without  warping  ;  and  to  Undergo  at  laffc 
the  baking  or  burning,  without  any  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  or  flawing.  If  the  cotnpo* 
fition,  or  the  ware  fotmed  of  it,  be  defici¬ 
ent  in  any  of  thelc  particulars;  they  are  fa 
far  faulty:  and  by  examining  any  pieces 
Ot  China  with  regard  to  thofe  particulars* 
which  relate  to  the  finifhed  ware;  the 
comparitive  or  ahfolute  goodnefs  may  be 
ealily  diltinguilbed. 

I  he  baking  oi*  burning  China  ware  is; 
performed  much  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
is  phuftifed  by  the  potters  foi*  earthen¬ 
ware  ;  except  that  it  is  done  with  more 
care  ;  and  that  fame  expedients  are  iifed 
for  defending  the  pieces  from  the  injury 
of  the  Imoke  or  dull  of  the  furnace, 
which  would  deprave  the  colour,  or  infect 
the  luriace  with  fpecks. 

The  glazing  the  ware  of  this  kind  is 
a  very  important  part  bf  the  manufacture 
of  it  ;  and  has  been  generally  found  the 
tnoft  difficult  to  be  performed;  It  is  dond 
by  Ipreading  fome  loft  glafs  powdered;  oi 
fame  fluxing  compblition,  (either  mix-1 
ed  with  part  of  the  matter,  of  which 
the  ware  itfelf  is  formed;  ol*  in  fome 
cafes  without)  on  the  furface  of  the  pieces; 
and  melting  it  there;  fo  at  when  cold  to 
make  an  entire  covering  with  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  Aiming  appearance  of  glafs.  As 
the  compoiition  of  the  glazing  has  been 
generally  kept  a  feefet  by  thofe  who 
have  ihe  direitiori,  almoft  every  different 
manufactory  have  employed  one  peculiar 
to  themlelves;  and  few  have  fucceeded  in 
forming  fuch  as  will  Well  anlWer  the  end  ; 
as  tnav  be  feen  by  examinirig  the  ware  pro¬ 
duced,  even  by  the  naked  eye;  but  more 
diftinftly  with  the  afliftance  of  a  glafs  that 
magnifies  largely  ;  through  which  the  fur- 

face 
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face  will  appear  covered  with,  as  it  were, 
a  net-Work.  of  ah  infinite  number  of  cracks, 
(fome  af  them  frequently  not  linall)  that 
not  only  impair  the  poliftt,  but  give  more¬ 
over  a  caft  of  greynel's  to  the  colour. 

Compaction  for  CHINA-WARE.  The 
Compofition  of  theeafternor  proper  C’nina- 
Ivare  is  from  two  earths;  one  of  which 
f$,  vitrefeent,  and  is  called  petunfe; 
the  other  a  refractory,  or  apyrous  earth, 
and  called  kaolin. 

Whether  the  earth, called  petunfe, is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  fpar  of  lead,  (as  it  is  improperlv 
called)  uled  in  the  Drefden  manufa&orv, 
or  whether  of  flints,  or  fome  fpecies  of 
fand,  (for  experience  has  ftlewn  they  will 
all  anfwcr  the  end,  when  they  have  no 
tinging  matter  in  them,  and  will  calcine 
to  whitenefs)  is  not  evident  from  any  in¬ 
formation  hitherto  brought  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  But  the  description  given  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  very  hard  whitilh  ftone,  or 
of  a  grey  inclining  to  the  green. 

The  following  compofltidn  will  produce 
wares  which  will  have  the  property  of  the 
true  china. 

tl  Take  of  the  beft  White  fand,  or  cal¬ 
cined  flints  finely  powdered,  twenty  pounds; 
add  to  it  of  very  white  pearl-allies  five 
pounds,  of  bones  calcined  to  perfedl  white¬ 
nefs  two  pounds  ;  temper  the  whole  with 
gum  water,  formed  by  difl'olving  the  gums 
arabicor  fenegal  in  water. 

This  requires  a  confiderable  force  and 
continuance  of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  will  be  very  white  and  good 
when  it  is  properly  treated.  Where  mica 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to  the  cal¬ 
cined  bones;  and  as  it  will  form  a  pafte 
of  kindly  texture  for  working,  a  weaker 
gum-water  will  ferve;  the  necefiity  of  tiling 
which  at  all,  in  this  kind  of  comp'ofitions, 
isoccafioned  only  by  the  want  of  proper  co- 
hefion  and  tenacity  in  the  pafte,  which 
fuch  mixtures  make. 

“  Take  of  the  beft  white  fand,  or  cal¬ 
cined  flints  finely  powdered,  twenty  pounds; 
of  very  white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  the 
Corn i Ih  fope  rock  clay  walhed  over,  five 
pounds;  and  of  the  white!!  pearl-allies, 
four  pounds  :  temper  them,  with  a  weak 
gum-water.”  Or, 

“  Take  of  the  white!!  fand,  or  calcined 
flints  finely  powdered,  twenty  pounds  ;  of 
flint,  or  any  other  colourlels  glafs,  pow¬ 
dered  alfo,  ten  pounds  ;  and  of  mica,  or 
calcined  bones,  two  pounds :  temper  them 
with  gum-water  fnfficiently  ftrong,  to 
give  them  a  due  cohefion.” 

There  have  been  feveral  fitmlinr  compo¬ 
fitions  ufed  for  the  imitation  of  China- 
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ware  in  the  works  Fet  on  foot  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  works  at  Drefden* 
and  St.  Vincennes  in  France  may,  be 
efteemed  the  only  rfwmu factories  in  Eu* 
rope,  advanced  as  yet  to  any  degree  of  per* 
ledtion  ;  though  there  are  no  particular  ad* 
vantages  in  the  fituation  of  either  of  them* 
that  give  them  any  claim  to  the  monopo¬ 
lizing  this  art  :  and  we  may,  therefore* 
hope  to  fee  ourfelves  in  time  as  much  maf- 
ters  of  this  as  of  all  the  other  manu¬ 
factures  duly  cultivated  and  encouraged 
with  us. 

Manner  of  Formation  of  VeJJ'els,  Figures  f 
Flowers,  cr  other  Pieces  of  C  H  I  N  A- 
W  A  R  E.  The  various  kinds  of  pieces  of 
China-ware  are  formed  by  three  methods* 
turning,  cafting,  and  modelling  :  the  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  doing  which  being  the 
fame  in  this  cafe  as  in  others*  there  will  be 
little  occafion  to  be  explicit  with  regard  to 
it.  Larger  Yeflels  are  generally  turned  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  by  the  potters 
for  ftone  or  earthen  ware  :  but  where  they- 
are  intended  to  be  of  very  nice  and  accu- 
rate  figure,  after  they  have  the  general 
form  given  to  them,  they  are  fimflied  by 
putting  them  into  proper  moulds. 

Figures,  as  alfo  pieces,  or  ornaments  of 
pieces,  of  the  nature  of  bafs  relief,  are  com¬ 
monly  caft  in  moulds,  which  is  done  in. 
the  fame  way  as  pi  after  of  Paris  is  treated 
for  which  directions  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Cas  t  inu  .  But  fome  detached 
parts  of  ornaments,  where  no  great  preci- 
lion  of  form  is  required,  may  bd  beft  mo-  ■ 
delled  or  worked  by  the  hand. 

Flowers,  and  other  fuch  loofe  defignsj 
where  latitude  may  be  given  to  the  fancy, 
are  alfo  moft  corn  mod  ioufly  modelled  or 
wrought  with  the  hand,  with  the  help  of 
a  final!  ltick  flattened  at  the  point,  a  pair 
cf  pliers,  and  a  wet  fponge. 

Where  the  parts  of  the  pieces  are  very 
(lender  and  thin,  as  particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  flowers,  if  the  pafte  be  not  ol  itfelf 
of  a  very  tenacious  confidence,  it  jhould 
always  be  brought  to  a  proper  ftate  of  co¬ 
hesion,  by  tempering  it  with  gum-water  : 
for  the  want  of  knowing  which  expedient* 
we  have  feen  very  eoarfc  work  done  with 
great  labour,  and  (object  to  frequent  mil- 
carriages,  where  the  whole  difficulty  might 
have  been  eaftly  furmounted  by  this 
means. 

As  to  the  baking,  glazing,  painting,  and 
gilding  of  china-ware,  it  would  be  but  to 
little  purpofe,  to  be  particular  here,  or  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  hath  been  already 
obferVecl  on  that  head,  as  thofe  who  want 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  therewith,  rni.ft 
3  N  have 
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have  recourfe  to  other  methods,  and  fuller 
accounts  than  this  work  can  admit  of. 

CHIN-COUGH,  a  convulfive  kind  of 
cough,  which  children  are  fubjeft  to,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  tough,  vifcid,  and  acid 
matter,  lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
which  when  they  vomit,  they  are  eafy  for 
a  time.  Sometimes  this  diforder  proceeds 
from  a  more  dangerous  caufe,  which  is  a 
certain  fait  communicated  to  tender  bo¬ 
dies  by  means  of  the  air,  which  coagulates 
the  lymph,  and,  which  growing  iharp  and 
ftagnating,  affefts  thclatynx.  In  the  cure 
of  this  cough,  particular  care  ihould  be  had 
to  the  ftomach  ;  and  without  a  vomit  the 
cure  can  hardly  be  eftefted.  Spermaceti 
in  broth  is  of  excellent  ufe  :  but  by  bleed¬ 
ings  and  repeated  purges  this  cough  may 
be  cured,  without  other  means  :  yet  the 
milder  cathartics  ought  here  to  take  place. 
Drinks  and  liquid  aliments  ihould  alfo  be 
taken  in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual. 

CHINESE,  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
China,  or  its  inhabitants. 

CHINESE  PbUafcpby.  Though  the 
Chineie  are  univerlally  allowed'  to  have 
furpaffed  all  other  nations  of  India,  in  their 
antiquity,  learning,  politenefs,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fciences,  a  tafte  for  phi- 
lofophy,  and  their  political  principles  :  yet 
jit  is  certain,  notwithftanding  their  extra¬ 
vagant  pretenfions,  vaunts,  and  felf-con- 
ceit,  that  their  advances  in  learning  and 
polite  arts  and  fciences  were,  upon  the 
whole,  when  the  miftionaries  firft  vifited 
that  empire,  not  only  greatly  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  politer  modern  chriftian  nati¬ 
ons  of  Europe,  but  even  to  many  of  the 
ancient  pagan  nations,  particularly  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  nay  even,  at  this 
day,  neither  their  knowledge,  nor  man. 
jiers,  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  the  former,  in  general,  being  ve¬ 
ry  fuperficial,  and  the  latter  extremely  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  for  if,  we  may  judge  of  the  reft  of 
the  Chinefe  by  thofe  of  Canton,  they  are 
much  addifted  to  unnatural  vices,  to  difti- 
mulation,  treachery,  and  hipocrify,  and 
to  cheating,  and  over-reaching,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  covetoufnefs  5  hut  in 
fpeaking  of  their  manners,  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  confidered,  that  they  are  ftill 
Pagans  and  idolaters,  the  feft  Ju-kiao  di¬ 
viding  at  prefent  the  whole  empire  with  the 
lefts  Foe-kiao  and  Lao-kiao,  which  are 
in  truth  no  other  than  three  different  com¬ 
bination?  of  fuperftition,  idolatry,  poly- 
theifm,  and  atheifm. 

The  fingular  efteem  with  which  they 
honoured  the  ftrit  Europeans  who  travelled 
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Jnto  China,  give  us  no  very  high  idea  of 
their  fkill  in  mechanics,  aftronomy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mathematics.  Thefes 
Europeans  were  not  men  of  any  diftin- 
guifhed  merit,  but  fuch  whom  zeal  carried 
thither,  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  religion 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  unknown 
regions,  which  indeed  befel  fome  of  their 
fuccelfors.  They  were  well  received  by 
the  Chinefe;  fuperftition,  apt  to  take  of¬ 
fence  and  be  alarmed,  gave  them  no  oppo- 
fition ;  they  opened  fchools,  had  many 
difciples,  and  their  learning  was  admired. 
The  emperor  Cham-hy  about  the  end  of 
the  laft  century  admitted  them  at  court, 
learned  our  philofophy  and  fciences  of  them, 
ftudied  mathematics,  anatomy,  aftrono¬ 
my,  mechanics,  &c.  but  his  fon  Yong- 
Tching  baniihed  all  the  European  virtuoft 
to  Canton  and  Macao,  except  thofe  that 
refided  in  Pekin,  who  were  fuffered  to 
continue  in  that  city.  Kien-Long,  the 
fon  of  Yong-Tching,  lhewed  a  little  more 
indulgence  to  the  learned  of  Europe  ;  but 
forbad  them  to  preach  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  even  perfecuted  his  foldiers  who 
had  embraced  it  ;  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  permitted  the  Jefuits  to  continue  their 
inftruftions  at  Pekin. 

CHIO-PEAR,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
pear,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  ftreaked 
with  red. 

CHIONANTHUS,  fnow-drop-tree,  in 
hotany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

CHIRAGRA,  in  medicine,  a  term 
ufed  to  denote  the  gout  in  the  hand  or  wrift. 
See  Gout. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divina¬ 
tion,  drawn  from  the  different  lines  of  a 
perfon’s  hand;  by  which  means,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  the  inclinations  may  be  difcovered, 

*  CHIRON,  in  fahulous  hiftory,  a 
centaur,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Phillyris, 
who  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  delighted 
in  hunting  ;  where  obtaining  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  he  became 
one  of  the  greateft  phyficians  of  his  time. 
He  taught  this  fcience  to  Efculapius,  and 
afterwards  became  governor  to  Achilles, 
whom  he  fed  with  the  marrow  of  lions  and 
wild  boars,  in  order  to  render  him  ffrong 
and  courageous.  But  being  wounded  by 
Hercules  with  an  arrow,  which  he  dropt 
accidentally  upon  his  foot,  he  hegged  of 
the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  which 
Jupiter  placed  him  in  the  heavens,  where 
he  forms  one  of  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Sagittarius. 

CHIRURGERY,  or  SURGERY, that 
part  of  medicine  which  is  employed  in 

manual 
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manual  operations.  Chithirgery  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  ancient>  but  its  inventor  is  very 
uncertain.  In  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
furgery  was  fo  connected  with  medicine, 
that  the  former  was  fcaixe  didin  guilhed 
from  the  latter  by  any  peculiar  and  difcri- 
tninating  name  :  and  that  Hippocrates 
himfelf  affided  the  lick  by  manual  opera¬ 
tion,  is  a  faft  which  cannot  be  called  in 
quedion .  During  thefe  lad:  fifty  years, 
furgery  has  been  cultivated  with  very  great 
fucce.fs.  M.  le  Dran  has  furnilhcd  us 
with  indru&iohs  which  will  inform  the 
mod:  fkilful  proficients.  M.  de  la  Faye, 
the  ingenious  commentator  on  Dionis,  has 
likewife  given  us,  in  his  notes,  not  only 
what  his  own  experience  and  refle£tions 
have  fuggeded,  but  alfo,  as  he  fays,  the 
©pihions  and  obferVations  of  the  greated 
furgeons  at  Paris;  and,  indeed,  the  fre¬ 
quent  mention  he  makes  of  MefT.  Morand, 
Petit,  dela  Peyronie,  and  others,  are  fuf- 
ficient  proofs  that  his  comments  are  an 
exadt  reprefentation  of  the  prefent  date  of 
furgery  in  France.  Heider’s  furgery  is  in 
every  perfon's  hands  ;  and  the  character  of 
Heider  is  fo  well  edablilhed,  that  any  ac¬ 
count  of  that  work  is  needlefs.  Nor  need' 
we  mention  the  treatife  of  furgery,  and 
critical  enquiry,  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Sharpe,  fince  the  name  of  the  author  is 
abundantly  fufhcient.  Mr.  Pott  is  alfo  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  profefiion. 

#  CHISLEY-LAND,  in  agriculture,  a 
foil  of  a  middle  nature,  between  fandy  and 
clayey  land,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
pebbles. 

CHISSEL,  an  indrument  ufed  in  car¬ 
pentry,  mafortry,  joinery,  fculpture,  Sec. 
and  didinguiihed  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  blade  into  half-inch  chiffels,  quar- 
ter-Tnch  chiffels,  &c.  They  have  alfo  dif¬ 
ferent  names  according  to  the  different 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

CHIVALRY,  in  law,  a  tenure  of  fer- 
vice,  whereby  the  tenant  is  bound  to  per¬ 
form  fome  noble  or  military  office  to  his 
lord  ;  and  is  either  regal,  when  held  only 
of  the  king  ;  or  common,  fuch  as  may  be 
.held  of  a  common  perfon  as  well  as  the 
king  :  the  former  is  properly  Called  fer- 
jeantry,  and  the  latter  efeuage.  See  Ser- 
jeantry  and  Escuage. 

A  datute  of  Charles  II.  abolifhes  all  te¬ 
nures  by  chivalry,  in  capite,  &c.  and  or¬ 
dains  that  all  tenures  (hall  be  condrued  to 
be  free  and  common  foccage. 

CHIVES,  among  gardeners,  the  fame 
with  the  anther*  ®r  apices  See  An- 
7her.sc 
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CHIVES  is  alfo  the  Englifh  name  of* 
very  fmall  fpecies  of  onion.  See  Onion. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeaf© 
ufually  called  the  green  ficknefs,  incident 
to  girls,  maids,  widows,  and  even  wives 
whofe  huibands  are  deficient.  Various  are 
the  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  as  a  feverilh 
habit  of  body,  vomiting,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  longing  for  unnatural 
foods.  As  to  the  cure,  Adruc  recom¬ 
mends  borax,  mineral-waters,  eleiduaries 
made  of  preparations  of  deel,  the  martial 
flowers,  See.  afafoetida,  aloes  and  myrrh* 
emollient  baths,  frequent  evacuations,  and 
exercife  ;  but  above  all,  matrimony. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  pade,  oc 
cake,  prepared  of  certain  drugs,  the  bafifc 
of  which  is  the  cacao-nut. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  mating  of 
chocolate,  ufed  to  road  the  cacao  in  earthen 
pots,  and  having  afterwards  cleared  it  of 
the  hulks,  and  bruifed  it  between  two 
ftones,  they  make  it  into  cakes  with  theic 
hands.  The  Spaniards  improved  this  me¬ 
thod  :  when  the  cacao  is  properly  roadeef* 
and  well  cleanfed,  they  pound  it  in  an 
iron  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfe 
mafs,  which  they  afterwards  grind,  or  le¬ 
vigate,  on  a  done,  under  which  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  is  kept,  till  it  be  of  the  utmoft 
finenefs :  when  the  pade  is  fufficiently 
ground,  it  is  put  quite  hot  into  tin  moulds* 
in  which  it  congeals  in  a  very  lhort  time* 
The  form  of  thefe  moulds  is  arbitrary  j 
the  parallelogramic  ones,  holding  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pfcund,  arti  the  mod  proper* 
becaufe  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  thtf 
longer  they  will  keep.  Obferve  that  thefe 
cakes  are  very  liable  to  take  any  good  oc 
bad  feent,  and  therefore  they  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  Complaints  ate  made,  that  the 
Spaniards  mix  with  the  cacao-nuts  too 
great  a  quantity  of  cloves  and  cinnamon* 
befides  other  drugs  without  number,  as 
mulk,  ambergrife,  See.  The  grocers  of 
Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients  5 
they  only  choofe  the  bed  nuts,  which  are 
called  Caracca,  from  the  plaqe'where  they 
are  produced,  and  with  thefe  they  mix  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  cirinamoa,  thefrelh- 
ed  vanilla,  and  the  fined  fugar,  but  Very 
feldom  any  cloves.  Among  us  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  chocolate  is  made  of  the  iimplc 
cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar  and 
fometimes  vanilla  is  added. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  where 
choirifters  fing  divine  fervice  :  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  chancel,  where  the 
communion  is  celebrated  ;  and  alfo  from 
3  N  a 
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the  nave  of  the  church,  where  the  people 
are  placed  :  the  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged 
to  repair  the  choir  of  the  church. 

CHOIR,  in  nunneries,  a  large  hall  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  body  of  the  church,  fe- 
p'arated  by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns  ling 
tjre  office. 

CHOLAGOGUES,  medicines  which 
purge  the  bile. 

‘  Of  this  kind  are  manria,  caffia,  rofes, 
fijna,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  fcammony, 
&c.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that 
antifnonial  medicines  aft  more  powerfully 
oh  the  bile  -than  any  other  remedies. 

C HOLER,  or  BILE.  See  Bile. 
"CHOLERA-MORBUS,  in  medicine, 
the  fame  with  bilious  fever.  See  Bilious. 

.  CHOMELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  botany-,  a  genus 
of  plants. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  name  of  a  pair  of  mufcles  arlfing 
from  the  cartilaginous  procefs  of  the  os 
llyoides,  and  meeting  in  the  hafe  of  the 
tongue,  where  they  are  inferred  :  this 
pair  is  not  found  in  all  fubjefts. 

•  CHONDROPTER Y GII,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  one  of  the  five  orders  or  fubdivifions 
of  fiihes,  the  charaftefs  of  which  are 
thefe  :  the  .rays  of  the  fins  are  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  differing  in  little  from  the  mem¬ 
brane  that  confikutes'  the  fin  ;  they  ‘have 
likewife  cartilages  inftead  of  bones  -;  and 
the  mouth  is  for  the  moft  part  fituated  in  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

CHORD,  in  geometry,  a  right-line 
connecting  the  extremities  of  any  arch  of 
a  circle. 

-  Line' of  CHORDS,  the  chords  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  projected  on  a  right-line.  See  Plane 
^CALE. 

c  CHORDS,  inmufic,  the  firings  or  lines, 
by  whole  vibrations  the  fenfation  of  found 
Is'  excited,  and  by  whafe  divifions  the  fe- 
vcral  degrees  of  tune  are  determined.  The 
firings  of  mufical .  inftruriients  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  of  guts,  though  others  are  made 
of  brafs,  or  iron  wire,  as  thofe  of  fpia- 
nets,  harpfichords,  &c.  Chords  of  gold 
wire,  in  harpfichords,  yield  a  found  a'l- 
moft  twice  as  firong  as  thofe  of  brafs  : 
chords  or  firings  of  fteel  yield  a  feebler 
found  than  thofe  of  brafs,  as  being  lefs 
heavy  and  lefs  duftile.  The  tone  of  a 
fgund  depends  on  the  time  or  duration, 
of  the  ftroke  made  on  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  by  a  wave  or  pulfe  of  air;  for  as 
that  is  longer  or  lhorter,  the  tone  will  be 
aioje  grave  or  acute  :  ar.d  Tmce  all  pulfes 
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move  equally  fwift,  the  duration  of  8 
firoke  will  be  propqitional  to  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  fucceffive  pulfes  ;  and 
confequently  a  found  is  more  or  lefs 
grave  or  acute,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
;  of  that  Interval. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the-  founds, 
from  the  lo.udefi  to  the  lowefi,  which  are 
excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the  fame  body, 

'  are  of  one  tone.  It  likewife  follows,  that 
all  thofe  bodies,  whole  parts  perform  their 
vibrations  in  the  fame  or  equal  times,  have 
the  fame  tone,:  alfb  thoft  bodies  which 
i  vibrate  flowed  have  the  graveft  and  deepeft 
i  tone,  as  thofe  which  vibrate  quickeff 
have  the  lharpeft  or  lhrillefi  tone. 

The  number  of  vibrations  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  chords  in  equal  times,  and  upon 
which  their  tone  depends,  may  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  following  manner :  Where 
BAG  (plate  XII.  fig.  6j)  reprefents  the 
figure  which  a  mufical  chord  affumes  in 
its  fmall  vibrations.;  then,  as.  the  tenfion 
of  the  chord  is  every  where  equal,  let  P 
rep relent  th  is  tenfion,  of  a  weight  equal 
to  it,  n  a  feftion  of  the  chord  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  its  length  ;  V  the  force  by  which 
the  motion  of  any  point  at  M  towards 
A  C  is  accelerated,  while  the  chord  re¬ 
turns  to  its  natural  ftate  in  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  l» 
Bit  eft  B  C  in  S,  and  draw  S  A  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B.  C  ;  from  any  p.®inj.  in  S  A, 
as  G,  drawn  parallel  to  B  C,  and 

M  N  parallel  to  IS  A  ;  tills  done,  we  lhall 
miP  — : — ^  ^ 

have  V  =  — .  x  s<^r*  See -the  .article 

*  4  SB* 

Elastic  Curve,  If.  we  now .  fuppofe  N 
to  repefent  the  weight  ofi  the  chord,  L  its 
length,  g  the  force  of  gravity,  D  the 
length  of  a  given  pendulum,  SAr^ 
SQjorMNrry  ;  then,  hecaufe  g  L, 

or  n  —  _N  and  L  =  2- SB,  it  follows  that 

v  —  ™-gyP  Becaufe  V  is  asy,  the.di- 
N  t 

fiance  of  M  from  A.C,  'vibrations  of 
the  chord  are  fim.ilar.to  thofe  of  a  pendu* 
lum  ;  and  the  time  in  which.  M  deferibes 
M  N,  is  to  the  time  in  which  the  pendu¬ 
lum  D-  performs  half  a  vibration,  as 

confequently  the  number  of  vibrations 
;  made  by  the  chord,  while  the  pen¬ 
dulum 
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duhjm  vibrates  one,  is  expreffed  by 
which  ferves  for  determining 


m 

the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a  given 
rime  by  any  given  chord  that  is  extended 
by  a  given  weight ;  or  for  comparing  the 
ftumber  of  vibrations  by  different  chords 
in  equal  times.  Thus  if  the  weight  P  be 
the  fame,  the  number  of  vibrations  is  as 

— - - —  •  and  when  the  chords  are  of  the 

<v/^.  * 

fame  kind  (or  N  is  at  L)  the  vibrations  are 
as— .  If  the  chord  be  given,  the  num- 

ber  of  vibrations  is  a^p.  The  ratio  of 


in  to  i,  ot  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter,  enters  the  exprei'lion  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  chord  ;  and  there  feems  to 
be  a  difference  in  this  refpeft  betwixt  the 
theorems  by  which  the  vibrations  of  a 
mufical  chord,  and  thofe  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  air  by  organ-pipes,  or  other 
wind-intlruments,  are  to  be  determined  ; 
in  thefe,  where  the  found  is  made  by  the 
vibration  of  a  column  of  elaftic  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tube,  the  time  of  vibration 
dr  tone  of  the  inilrument  will  alio  vary 
with  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  faid 
column  of  air,  and  force  of  the  voice, 
which  compreffes  it  ;  as  will  be  eafy  to 
dbferve  from  experiments. 

If  one  body  be  made  to  found  with 
another,  their  vibrations  will  coincide  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  interval  ;  and  the  lhorter  the 
interval  of  the  coincidence,  the  more 
agreeable  is  the  eftefl  or  confonance  to 
the  ear  ;  confequently  thofe  which  are 
moll  frequent  produce  the  moll  perfect 
confonance  or  concord,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  When  the  times  of  vibration, 
therefore,  are  equal,  the  concord  is  more 
perfect,  and  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  ;  and  this  is  called  unifon. 

If  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  i  to  2, 
the  coincidence  will  be  at  every  fecond 
vibration  of  the  qnickeit  ;  and  fo  this  is 
the  next  perfect  concord,  and  is  what  we 
Commonly  call  a  diapaion,  or  oflavc. 

If  the  times  of  the  vibration  be  as  2 
to  3,  the  coincidence  will  be  at  every 
third  vibration  of  the  quickeit,  which 
therefore  is  in  the  next  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  this  is  called  a  diapente,  or 
frith.  If  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  3 
to  4,  the  coincidence  will  be  at  every 
fourth  of  the  lelfer  ;  and  this  is  called 
the  diateffaron,  or  fourth.  But  this  and 
the  next  which  follow  in.  order,  are  not 


fo  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the 

ear,  and  are  therefore  called  imperfect 

concords. 

CHORDEE,  in  medicine,  a  fymptom 
attending  a  gonorrhoea,  confining  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  pain  under  the  fraenum,  and  along 
the  duft  of  the  urethra  during  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  penis,  which  is  incurvated 
downwards.  Thele  erections  are  frequent 
and  involuntary.  The  chordee  being  a 
fqueezing  of  the  corroded  urethra  between 
the  cavernous  bodies,  and  the  erection 
being  excited  by  the  {Emulating  matter  of 
a  gonorrhoea,  the  cure  is  to  be  performed 
by  preferring  the  urethra  from  being  cor¬ 
roded,  or  by  fuppreffing  the  ere&ion,  by 
which  means  the  preffure  of  the  urethra 
will  be  prevented.  The  firll  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  mild  diuretics,  foftening  emul- 
fions,  and  cooling  injections  ;  but  the  lait 
can  only  be  performed  by  thole  means 

that  pive  the  moll  fudden  check  to  the 
m  m 

fwelling  of  the  penis,  fuch  as  immerfioa 
in  cold  water.  It  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  rubbing  a  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  into  the  part  aiteCted,  and  along  the 
duCt  of  the  urethra  has  done  confiderable 
lervice  in  this  complaint. 

CHOREA  SANCTI  VITI,  St.  VI- 
TUS’s  DANCE,  in  medicine.  See  Vi¬ 
tus’s  Dance. 

CHORION,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior 
membrane  which  inveils  the  feetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  it  is  thick,  fpongy  villole,  and 
furniihed  with  a  vail  apparatus  of  blood- 
veifels.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  uterus, 
and  is  feperable  into  two  membranes  or 
parts. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  map  of  fome  country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as 
'  the  defeription  of  a  particular  country 
does  from  that -of  the  whole  earth  ;  and 
from  topography,  as  the  defeription  of  a 
country  differs  fr6m  that  of  a  town  or 
diitrid.  See  Geography  and  Topogram 
phy. 

CHQROIBES,  in  anatomy,  an  epi¬ 
thet  of  feveral  membranes,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  multitude  of  their  blood 
veilels,  refembte  the  chorion.  See  Cho? 
rion, 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or 
more  perfons  prefent  on  the  ilage  during 
the  reprefentation,  and  fuppoled  to  be  by- 
ilanders,  without  any  ihare  in  the  action. 

Tragedy-  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than 
a  fingle  chorus,  who  trod  the  ilage  alone, 
and  without  any  aCtors,  finging  dithy* 
rambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
,  v  Thef- 
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•TWpIs*  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
aftor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of 
fome  of  theif  heroes  ;  and  iEfchylus, 
finding  a  Angle  perfon  ■  too  dry  an  enter¬ 
tainment*  added  a  fecond,  at  the  fame 
time  reducing  the  tinging  of  the  chorus* 
to  make  more  room  for  the  recitation; 
!But  when  once  tragedy  began  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  the  recitative*  which  at  firft  was  in* 
tended  only  as  an  acceffory  part  to  give 
the  chorus  a  breathing-time*  became  a 
principal  part  of  the  tragedy;  At  length, 
however*  the  chorus  became  inferted  and 
incorporated  into  the  aftioii ;  fometimes 
it  was  to  ipeak,  and  then  their  chief* 
.whom  they  called  coryphaeus,  fpokein  be¬ 
half  of  the  relt*  the  tinging  Was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  whole  company  ;  to  that 
when  the  coryphxus  ltruck  into  a  long* 
the  chorus  immediately  joined  him; 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined 
the  aCtors  m  the  courfe  of  the  reprefen  - 
tation,  with  their  plaints  and  lamentations, 
on  account  of  ally  unhappy  .accidents 
that  betel  them  :  but  the  proper  fundtion, 
and  that  for  which  it  feemed  chiefly  re¬ 
tained,  was  to  fhew  the  intervals  of  the 
adls  5  while  the  actors  Where  behind  the 
feenes,  the  chorus  engaged  the  fpedfators  ; 
their  fongs  ufually  turned  on  what  was 
exhibited,  and  were  not  to  contain  any 
thing  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fubjeCt, 
and  had  a  natural  connexion  with  it  ; 
fo  that  the  chorus  concurred  with  the 
adlors  for  advancing  the  adlion.  In  the 
modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afide 
and  the  mufic  fupplies  its  place. 

CHORUS,  in  mafic,  is  when  the  whole 
company  are  to  join  the  fingers  in  re¬ 
peating  certain  couplets  of  verfes.  The 
word  chorus  is  often  placed  in  Italian  mu¬ 
fic,  inftead  of  tutti,  or  da  capella ,  which 
mean  the  grand  chorus.  When  after  chorus 
We  meet  with  I9,  or  primo,  we  muft  un- 
jflerftand  that  it  is  to  be  played  in  the  firft 
chorus  ;  II^,  or  [econdo,  in  the  fecond  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  the  compofition 
is  for  eight  voices  or  different  parts. 
CHOUGH,  or  CORNISH  CHOUGH, 

in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  corvus,  other'- 
wife  called  coracias.  See  CoRVtrs  and 
Cor  actas. 

CHRISM,  oil  confecrated  by  the  bi- 
fhop,  and  ufed  in  the  Romilh  and  Greek 
churches  in  the  adminiftration  of  bap- 
tifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  ex¬ 
treme  umftion. 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  ufually  given 
to  our  Saviour,  anfwering  exactly  to  the 
Hebrew  Mcfliah,  and  fignifying  one  that 
is  annointed.  See  Messiah. 
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CHRIST-THORN*  in  botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  paliurus,  a  fpecies  of  rham« 
nus.  See  Rhamnus. 

CHRISTENING.  See  Baptism. 

CHRISTIAN*  in  a  general  fenffe, 
fomethiiig  belonging  to  Chrift; 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  that  in¬ 
tuitu  ted  by  Jefus  Chrift. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  religion  itfelf  which  was  taught 
by  Chrift,  and  by  the  apoftles  in  his 
name,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  worthy 
of  God.  It  retaineth  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  Old  Teftament  revelation  ;  for  cur 
Saviour  came  not  to  deftroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and 
carry  the  fcheme  of  religion  there  laid 
down  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  excellency* 
The  idea  given  us  of  God,  of  his  in¬ 
comparable  perfections,  and  of  his  go¬ 
verning  providence,  as  extending  to  all 
creatures,  particularly  towards  mankind, 
is  the  nobleft  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
the  moft  proper  to  produce  worthy  af¬ 
fections  and  difpofitictns  towards  him. 
Great  care  is  efpecially  taken  to  inftruCl 
us  to  form  juft  notions  of  God’s  illuftriouS 
moral  excellencies,  of  his  wifdom,  his 
faitlifuiiiefs  and  truth,  his  impartial  juftice, 
and  righteoufnefs  ;  and  fpotlefs  purity  : 
but,  above  all,  of  his  goodnefs  and  love 
to  mankind,  of  which  the  gofpel  contains 
alid  exhibits  the  moft  glorious  and  at¬ 
tractive  difeoveries  and  difplays  that  were 
ever  made  to  the  world.  The  exceeding 
riches  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  are 
reprefented  In  the  moft  engaging  manner. 
Pardon  and  falvation  are  freely  offered  up¬ 
on  the  moft  gracious  terms  ;  the  very 
chief  of  finiiers  are  invited,  and  the 
ftrongeft  poffible  affurances  given  of  God’s 
readinefs  to  receive  them  upon  their  fin- 
cere  repentance  and  reformation  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  to  prevent  an  abufe  of* 
this,  the  moft  ftriking  repfefentations  are  . 
made  of  God’s  juft  wrath  and  difpleafure, 
againft  thofe  that  ohftinately  goon  in  pre- 
fumptUous  fin  and  difobedience.  It  is  ef¬ 
pecially  the  glory  of  the  gofpel,  that  the 
great  realities  of  an  unfeen  eternal  world 
are  there  let  in  the  moft  clear  and  open 
light  ;  there  are  clearer  difeoveries  made, 
and  far  ftronger  affurances  given,  of  that 
future  life  and  immortality,  than  were, 
ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  they 
are  unqueftionablv  holy  and  excellent* 
The  pureft  morafity  is  taught  in  all  its 
juft  and  noble  extent,  as  taking  in  the 
whole  of  our  duty  towards  God,  out 
neighbours,  and  ourfelves. 

As 
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As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  Idea  there 
given  of  it  is  venerable,  amiable,  and 
engaging  ;  we  are  required  tp  fear  God, 
but  it  is  not  with  a  lervile  horror,  fuch 
as  fuperftition  infpires,  hut  with  a  filial 
reverence.  We  are  di  reft  eel  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  addrefs  our) elves  to  him  as  our 
heavenly  Father  through  Jefus  Chrift  the 
fon  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer 
up  our  prayers  and  pfaifes,  our  confeflions 
and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundeft 
humility  becoming  creatures  deeply  lenlible 
of  their  own  unworthinefs,  and  yet  with 
an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We 
are  to  yield  the  molt  unreferved  iubmiffion 
to  God  as  our  fovereign  Lord,  our  molt 
wife  and  gracious  governor,  and  molt 
righteous  benelaftor  ;  to  refign  ourl'elves 
to  his  difpofal,  and  acquiefce  in  his  pro¬ 
vidential  dilpenfations,  as  being  perluadecl 
that  he  ordereth  all  things  really  for  the 
belt  ;  to  walk,  continually  as  in. his  light, 
&nd  with  regard  to  his  approbation  ;  fet- 
ting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-feeing 
Witnefs  and  judge,  our  chiefelt  good  and 
higheft  end.  Above  all,  we  are  required 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  mind,  and  llrength,  and  to 
Jhew  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his 
.commandments,  by  afpiring  after  a  confor¬ 
mity  to  him  in  his  inimitable  perfeftions, 
and  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  profefs  to 
believe  and  praftife  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

The  name  of  Chriftian  was  firft  given 
to  the  difciples  of  Chrift  at  Antioch,  in 
the  year  40. 

*  CHRISTIAN  VI,  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  vifited  England  Julv  7,  1605. 

*  CHRISTIAN  VII, '  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  married  Matilda,  lifter  to  George 
III.  of  England,  in  1767,  vifited  Eng¬ 
land  in  1768,  and  divorced  his  queen  in 
1772. 

CHRISTIANS  of  St.  John,  a  feft 
ef  Chriltians  very  numerous  in  Balfara, 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  :  they  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan, 
where  St.  John  baptized,  and  it  was 
from  thence  they  had  their  name, 

CHRISTIANS  of 'St.  Thomas,  a  fort 
_  of  Chriltians  in  a  peninfula  of  India,  on 
this  tide  of  the  gulph. 

CHRISTMAS,  a  feftival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  25th 
of  December,  in  memory  of  the  nativity 
iff  Jefus  Chrift.  Whether  it  was  always 
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obferved  on  the  25th  of  December,  is  g 
matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cave  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  firft  kept  by  the  Ealtern. 
church  in  January,  and  confounded  with 
the  Epiphany,  till,  receiving  better  in¬ 
formation  from  the  weftern  churches,  they 
changed  it  to  that  day.  St.  Chryfioftotn 
affirms,  that  it  was  not  above  ten  years 
fince  Chrift m as  began  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  church  ot  Antioch  upon  that  day  : 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  reckons,  from  the 
birth  of  Chrift  to  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus,  exaftly  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
years,  one  month,  and  thirteen  days  ; 
which  time,  being  taken  according  to 
the  Egyptian  account,  and  reduced  to 
the  Julian  or  Gregorian  ftilc,  makes  the 
birth  of  Chrift  fall  on  the  25th  or  26th 
ot  December  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  this, 
the  fame  father  tells  us,  that  there  were 
lome  who  more  curioufiy  fearching  after 
the  year  and  day  of  Chrift’ s  nativity, 
affixed  the  latter  to  the  25th  of  the 
month  Pacbon.  Now  in  that  year  in 
which  Chrift  was  born,  the  month  Pa- 
chon  comme'nced  the  20th  of  April  ;  fo 
that  according  to  this  computation,  Chrift 
was  born,  on  the  16th  of  May.  Hence 
we  may  fee  how  little  certainty  there  is 
in  this  matter,  fincc  fo  loon  ofter  the 
event,  the  learned  were  divided  in  opinion 
concerning  it.  As  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  feftival,  the  firft  footfteps  we  find 
ol  it  were  in  the  fecond  century,  about 
the  time  of  tho  emperor  Commodus. 

CHRISTMAS  R.OSE,  in  botany,  a 
name  fometimes  given  to  a  fpecies  of 
black  hellebore.  See  Hellebore. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA,  chriftopher- 
herb,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  Linnxus  aiffia. 

CHROASTACES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  genus  of  pellucid  gems,  comprehending 
all  thofe  of  variable  colours,  as  viewed  in. 
different  lights. 

CHROMA,  in  mufic,  a  note  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  time,  ufually  termed  a  quaver. 
See  Quaver. 

Chroma  is  alfo  a  graceful  way  of  fing- 
ing,  or  playing  with  quavers  and  trilloes. 

CHROMATIC,  in  painting,  a  term 
ufed  to  lignify  the  colouring,  which  makes 
the  third  part  in  the  art  of  painting. 

CHRONIC,  or  CHRONICAL,  among 
phyficians,  an  appellation  given  to  difeafes 
that  continue  a  long  time,  in  contradif- 
rintftion  to  thofe  that  foon  terminate,  and 
are  called  acute. 

Chronical  difeafes  may  be  laid  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  body  by  fome  peccancy  in  the 

ju:cesf 
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jaie^s,.  either  contracted  by  degrees,  or 
elle  left  by  Tome  acute  diftemper  ill  cured. 

CHRONICLE,  in  literature,  a  fpecies 
of  hiltory,  difpofed  according  to  the  order 
of  time,  and  agreeing  in  moft  refpeCts 
with  annals.  See  Annals. 

The  word  chronicle  is  now  become  ob¬ 
solete,  being  feldom  ufed  except  in  fpeak- 
of  the  old  Englilh  hiftories,  as  Stow’s 
Chronicle,  Holinfhead’s  Chronicle,  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Chronicle,  Sec. 

Books  of  CHRONICLES,  in  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  two  facred  books,  fignifying 
in  the  Greek,  remains,  additions,  or  fup- 
vdements,  as  containing  many  circum- 
itances  omitted  in  the  other  hiftorical 
books.  In  efteft,  the  paralipomena,  or 
chronicles,  are  an  abridgement  or  facred 
hiltory  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babvlonifh  captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  fpecies  of  falfe 
wit,  con  lifting  in  this,  that  a  certain  date 
or  epoch  a  is  expreffed  by  numeral  letters 
of  one  or  more  verfes. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  art  of  comput¬ 
ing  time,  in  order  to  determine  with  accu¬ 
racy,  the  events  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
Chronology  has  been  juftly  called  the  foul 
of  hiftory  ;  for  without  chronology  hif¬ 
tory  is  lifelefs,  and  unlefs  the  times  of 
hiftorical  narrations  are  in  fome  meafure 
afcertained,  hiftory  will  be  very  little  pre¬ 
ferable  to  romance.  We  fay  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure,  becaufe  it  is  fometime  impoffible  to 
iix  the  areas  or  epoch ax  of  tranfaftions 
with  certainty  ;  and  the  farther  we  go 
back  into  antiquity,  the  greater  will  this 
uncertainty  be. 

Materials  are  not  only  wanting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  v aft  number  of  books  which 
have  been  loft,  but  thofe  which  remain 
frequently’  contradict  each  other. 

In  writing  ancient  hiftory,  we  are  to 
mention  whole  chronology  we  follow,  for 
fear  of  leading  our  readers  into  an  error  ; 
for,  according  to  fome  authors,  there  are, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the 
Chriftiart  sera,  but  3740  years.;  according 
to  others,  69344  which  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  3194  years. 

The  birth  of  Chrilt  is  alfo  very  much 
tlifp-uted,  authors  varying  even  in  this 
point, feven  or  eight  years.  But,  fince  that 
time',  chronology  begins  to  be  much  more 
certain,  by  the  number  of  monuments  we 
have  left,"  and  the  differencies  we' meet 
with. in  authors  being  much  lefs  confider- 
ableT 

Chronology  is  not  confined  topaft  times 
and fixing  ancient  cpocha’s  j  it  extends 
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itfelf  to  other  ufes,  particularly  in  th<? 
church.  By  the  help  of  this,  we  fix  the 
moveable  feafts  ;  and  among  others,  that 
of  Eafter  ;  and  by  the  means  of  the 
cpacds,  periods,  and  cycles,  we  form  the 
calendar.  So  that  there  are  properly  two 
kinds  of  chronology;  one  purely  hiftori¬ 
cal,  founded  on  facts  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
antiquity  ;  the  other  mathematical  and 
aftronomical,  which  fettles  the  different 
epocha’s  by  calculations  and  observations, 
and  ferves  to  regdlate  the  feafons  wlun  the 
feafts  of  the  church  Ihould  be  celebrated. 

CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  any  inftrument,  or  machine,  ufed  inr 
meafuring  time  ;  fuch  are  dials,  clocks* 
watches,  See.  The  term  chronometer, 
however,  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  li¬ 
mited  fenfe,  for  a  kind  of  clock  fo  con* 
trived  as  to  meafure  a  fmall  portion  of 
time  with  great  exadtnefs,  even  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  part  of  a  fecond  ;  of  fuch  a  one 
there  is  a  defeription  in  Defaguliers’s  Ex» 
perimental  Philofophy,  invented  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  George  Graham  } 
which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  ufe 
for  meafuring  fmall  portions  of  time  iii 
aftronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of  running  wa¬ 
ters,  See.  But  long  fpaces  of  time  can¬ 
not  be  meafured  by  it  with  fufficient  ex- 
a£tnefs,  unlefs  its  pendulum  be  made  ta 
vibrate  in  a  cycloid. 

CHRYSALIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
ftate  of  reft  and  feeming  infenfibilit^ 
which  butterflies,  moths,  and  feverai  other 
kinds  of  infefts,  muft  pals  through  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  their  winged  or  rhoft 
per  feet  ft  ate.  See  Butterfly. 

The  firft  ftate  of  thefe  animals  is  in  the 
caterpillar  or  reptile  form  :  then  they  pafs 
into  the  chrvfalis-ftate,  wherein  thev  re* 
main  fixed  to  one  fpot,  and  furrou tided 
with  a  cafe  or  covering,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  of  a  conical  figure  ;  and  lalKy,  after 
fpending  the  ufual  time  in  this  middle  ftate, 
they  throw  oft’  the  external  cafe  wherein 
they  lay  imprifoned,  and  appear  m  their 
molt  perfeft  and  winged  form  of  butter¬ 
flies,  or  flies.  Through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  transformation,  the  animal  remamS 
the:  fame*  oblv  furrounded  with  different 
coverings  :  in  the  caterpillar  form,  it  is  a 
kind  of  foetus,  or  embryo,  wrapped  up  in 
feverai  coats,  the  limbs  of  which  can  only 
be  difeovered  by  the  aftlftancc  of  the  mi* 
crofcopC  :  in  the  chVyfalis  or  nympli-fiate, 
it  acquires  a  farther  degree  of  maturity  ; 
and  then  the  limbs,  wings,  &c.  become 
perfectly  diittn£t  j-and  at  length  it  ftifen- 

gag'* 
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gagis  itfelf,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of 
the  air,  adorned  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
plumage ;  in  this  laft  Hate  the  two  fexes 
copulate,  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  to 
be  afterwards  hatched  into  caterpillars, 
and  to  pafs  through  the  like  changes  with 
the  parent  in feft. 

CHR  Y  SOCOM  A,  or  CHRYSOCOME, 
goldylocks,in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  tubulous, 
the  proper  one  of  a  funnel-form,  with  a 
quinquifid  limb. 

CHRYSOGONtfM,  moth-mullein,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

CHRYSOLITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
gem  known  by  the  ancients  under  the 
J^ame  of  the  topaz  ;  and  the  true  chryfo- 
lite  of  the  ancients,  which  had  its  name 
from  its  fine  gold -yellow-colour,  is  no W 
univerfally  called  topaz  by  modern  jew¬ 
ellers*  See  Topaz. 

CHRYSOLITE -PASTE,  a  kind  of 
glafs  made  in  imitation  of  natural  chry- 
folite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  prepared 
chryftal,  with  ten  ounces  of  red-lead, 
adding  twelve  grains  of  crocus  martis 
made  with  vinegar  ;  and  then  baking  the 
whole  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer, 
in  a  well-luted  crucible* 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  liar-apple,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  is  monopetalous  and  campanulated, 
with  the  limb  divided  into  ten  fegments, 
alternately  roundilh  and  patulous,  and  nar¬ 
row  and  ere<R ;  the  fruit  is  a  fubovated 
large  berry,  with  one  eeli,  containing 
three  ofleous  feeds* 

CHR YSOSPLENIUM,  golden  -  faxU 
frage,  in  botany* 

CHUB,  or  CHUBB,  in  ichthyology, 
the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
nus,  with  eleven  rays  in  the  pinna  ani< 
See  Cyprinus* 

CHURCH,  has  different  lignificatians* 
according  to  the  different  fubjefts  to  which 
it  is  applied*  i.  It  is  underftood  of  the 
eolleftive  body  of  Chriftians,  or  all  thofe 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  who  pro* 
fefs  to  believe  in  Chrift*  and  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

2.  Church  is  applied  1 0  any  particular 
congregation  of  Chriftians,  who  at  one 
time,  and  in  one  place,  affociate  together 
and  concur  in  the  participation  of  all  the 
inftitutionS  of  Jefus  Chrift,  with  their 
proper  pallors  and  minifters.  Thus  we 
readof  thechurch  of  Antioch,  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  the  church  of  Thcffalo- 
I)ica,  and  the  like. 

3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  fe<R  of 
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Chriftians  diftinguilhed  by  particular  doc^ 
trines  and  ceremonies.  In  this  fenfe  wc 
fpeak  of  the  Romilh  church,  the  Greek 
church,  the  reformed  church,  the  church 
of  England,  &c* 

4.  Church  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  body 
°f  ecclefiaftics*  or  the  clergy,  in  contra** 
diftin&ion  to  the  laity.  See  Clergy. 

f  CHURCHES,  firfl:  began  to  be 
built  in  696,  fifty  riew  ones,  were  built 
in  Lohdon,  by  order  of  Parliament,  1710* 
CHURCH-YARDS,  were  firfl  con** 
fecrated  in  317,  and  permitted  in  cities^, 
in  740. 

*  CHURCHILL  (JOHN)  duke  of 
Marlborough, , and  prince  of  the  holy  Ro*. 
man  empire^  one  of  the  greatefl  generals# 
and  moll  ill'uftrioUs  heroes  the  world  has 
produced,  Was  the  fon  of  Sir  Winftoix 
Churchill,  and  was  born  at  Afhe,  in  De* 
vonlhire,  on  Midfummer-day,  1650*  His 
father  carried  him  very  early  to  court# 
where  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  the 
pregrtahey  of  his  parts,  recommended  him# 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  th$  no¬ 
tice  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  made  him. 
his  page,  and  about  1666  he  had  a  pait 
of  colours*  His  firfl  opportunity  of  Ihew- 
iug  his  courage  was  at  Tangier,  which 
Was  then  in  our  hands  and  befieged  by  the 
Moors*  In  1672  the  duke  of  Monmouth^ 
commanding  a  body  of  Englifh  auxiliaries 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  Mr.  Churchill 
attended  him,  was  made  captain  of  gre** 
nadiers  in  the  duke’s  own  regiment,  and 
difiinguilhed  himfelf  in  that  famous  cam¬ 
paign  againfl  the  Dutch  $  his  majefly 
therefore  made  him  lieutenant-colonel,-  and 
the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  afterwards  mailer  of  the 
robes.  In  168 a  he  was  created  baron  of 
Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  colonel  of  the 
third  troop  of  guards  ;  and  in  1685  king 
James  created  him  barort  Churchill  of 
Sandridge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford** 
And  being  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s 
forces,  he  the  fame  year  defeated  the  duke 
of  Monmouth’s  army,  and  took  him  pri*\ 
foner.  But  on  his  royal  mailer’s  attempt¬ 
ing  to  over-turn  the  laws  and  the  eftabluh- 
ed  religion,  he  went  ove*  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  leaving  a  letter  for  the  kingj, 
expreffing  the  reafons  of  his  condudh* 
During  the  reign  of  king  William,  he 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  oh  many  occafions  j 
was  raifed  to  feveral  confiderable  polls  of 
honour*  and  was  made  earl  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  ;  but  in  the  height  of  his  favouc 
he  was  fuddenly  difgraced  ;  ftript  of  his 
employments,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
*  '  3O  fog 
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high  treafon,  on  the  evidence  of  .feme  4  fecond  of  Auguft  :hc  gained  the  glorious* 
profligate  pe'ribns  confined  in  Newgate  for  ;  battle  of  Hochftet,  'in  which  thirteen. > 
their"  crimes  ;  but  their  perjuries  being  thoufand  men,  among  which  was  marshal' 
fully  .detected,  he  was  reftored  to  favour.  I  Tallard,  with  twelve  hundred  officers. 
Xing  William  on  the  19th of  June  1698,  j  were  made  pr  it  oners,  and  fourteen  thou-' 
appointed  him  governor  to  the  duke*  of  fand  men  Jellied  or  drowned,  befides  a  vaft 


Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary  compli¬ 
ment,  “  My  lord,  make  hint  but  what 
!ryou  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
I  wiih  to  fee  him.”  He  was  after  this 
three  times  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juf- 
tices,  during 'that  king’s  abfence. "  King 


number  that  were  loft  in  their  precipitate, 
retreat.  After  .this  glorious  idiion,  by 
which  the  empire  was  faved,  and  the 
Whole  electorate  of  Bavaria  .conquered, 
his  grace  purfued  the  French  rill  he  forget! 
them  to  repafs  the  Rhine  :  he  then  took 


^William  alfo  appointed  him  general  of  poffi-ffion  of  Homberg,  Treves,  &c.  had 


foot,  and  commander  in  chief  of  a  body 
of  troops  he  fen,t  into  Holland,  and  cre¬ 
ated  him  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the 
States  .General.  About  a  week  after 
king  William’s  death-,  the  earl  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  conftituted  knight  of  the 
garter,  ancf  foon  after  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  majefty’s  forces,  and 
fent  over  to  the  -Hague  with  the  fame 
character  as  bejfore  ;  When  the  ftates  n6t 
pnly  concurred  in  all  that  he  propofed,  but 
of  their  own  motion,  .declared  him'  cap¬ 
tain-general' alfo  of  their  forces,  with  bn 
appointment  of  one  hundred  thoufand  fld- 
rins  per  annum,  and  left  to  him  the  rank 
of  .fottling.the  general  officers.  War  be¬ 
ing  declared  againft  France  and  Spain  on 
jftt  fourth  of  May  1702,  the  earl  march¬ 
ed  into  Flanders,*  and  in  thefirft  campaign 
made  hirhfelf  matter  of  the  caftles  of  G'a- 
venbroeck  and  -Woerts,  the  towns  of  V eh"- 
Jo,  Ruremo.nd,  and  Stevenfwaert,  tegethcr 
with  the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege,  Which 
laft  was  taken  fword  in  hand.  Cut  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  his  lordfliip,  in  his 
palfage  by  water,  was  taken  prttoner  by 
V  party  ’of  thirty  Frenchmen  from  the 
en'emy’s  garrifon  at'Gueldres,  When -by  an 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  he  fliewed 
fhem.  an  old  pafs -belonging  to'  his  brother, 
which  he  happened  to:  have 'in  his  pocket, 
and  dUcoyCred  fo  little'  concern,  that  he 
Was  fu'flered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague.  .On  his  retprn  to  England-  he  re¬ 
pel  Ved  the  thanks  of  both -ho'ufes  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  was  created  duke  of- Marl  - 
.borough.  -The  next  year  he  invefted  and 
.took'-Bonn,  Limburgh,  and  Gueldres,  and 
jthfe.  campaign  -being  over,  he  -went  to 
iPufleldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then 
flyled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who 
made  him  a  prefen  t  of  a  very  rich  fword 
from  .his  fide.’  ' 

'  Ill  '1704,  he  forced  the  'enemy’s  en- 
t re nt hm e  11  ts  at  'Sc  h  u  1 1  e n-berg,  and  obliged 
them 'to  fly  with  precipitation,  after  'the 
Jtois  of  one  third  of  theif  troops.  On  t-hf 


the  pleafure  of  feeing  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  take  Landau  ;  and  then ’making  a 
tour  to  Berlin,  he  by  a  ihort  negociatioii 
fufpended.the  difputes  between  xi\e  king 
of.*Pruffia  and  the  Dutch.  .On  the  14th 
os-  December  he  arrived  in  England,  laden 
with  the  trophies  of  his  vidloriys,  bring*' 
ing  with  liim  marlhal  Tallard,  and  tweh«J 
ty-fix  other  officers  of  dift  uidlioh,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one' ftahdards,  and 
one  hundred  and  feventy*hin,e  colours, 
which  by  the  queen’s  order,  were  liyng 
up  ip  Weftminfter-hall.  He  received  jthefb- 
lemn  thank’s  of  both  houfes  of  Parliament. 

The  next  fumhqer,  the  French  reco¬ 
vered  Huy,  and  laid'  liege  to  Liege ;  but 
his  grace  by'  a’ quick'  march  raifed  the 
liege  of  the  citadel  of  Liege,  recovered 
Huy,  and  forced  the  French  lines.  Then 
making  a  tour  to  .Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Hanover,  the  ne\y  emperor  Jofeph  madtf 
him  a  prefent  of. the  principality  of  Min- 
felheim..  In  tyob  his  grace  gained  the 
battle  of  Ramiliies,  Louvain,  Bruftbls, 
Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  lubmiiied 
to  king  Charle,  III.  of  Spain  without 
afhoke ;  Oudenard  fu’rrenderred  upon  the 
firft  .lummons  ;  "Antwerp  followed  this  ex¬ 
ample,  and- rn  the- fpace  of  a  fortnight 
the  duke  reduced  all  Brabant.  He  laid 
liege  to  .Oftend,  and  .took’ it';  he  befieged 
and  took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mening 
Dendermonde,  and"  Aeth.  In  1708', 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  i# 
which  four  tlioufand  of  the  French  were 
killed,  and  feven  .tlioufand  taken  ;  prf- 
foners,  with  above  one  hundred  ftandardi 
and  colours  ;  the  cities  of  Lille  and  Ghrnt 
were  alfo  takep.  The  next- year  his  grace 
took  To  urn  ay,  and  the  famous  battle  of 
Malplaquet  was-  fought,  in  which  aftep  a 
bloody  engagement,  the  French  were  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,"  and  this  yidtory  was  fuc-*' 
ceeded  by  the  fujrrender  of  -Mens.  '  I;» 
Ihort,  after  thefe,  and  feveral  other  in.* 
ftances  of  the  moll  admirable  condudi,  by 
which  'Lewis  XIV.  was  humbled, -and  all 
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Europe  aflonifhed  at  his  grace's  a-mazing 
prog  refs  ;  after  having  received  all  public 
tertuncmies  of  his  merit,  and  after  IUen- 
heim  houfe  Was  built  as  a  monument  of 
his  glory,  his  grace  upon  the  change  of 
the  mfniftry,  was  again  Gripped  of  his 
employments,  and  charged  with  his  mifap- 
P lying  the  public  money.  He  vindicated 
himfelf  with  temper,  and  then  we  lit 
abroad  ;  but  he  returned  after  the  queen’s 
death,  and  was  relfored  to  his  polls.  He 
was  the  moll  accomplifhed  courtier  «f  his 
time,  an  able  llalefman,  and  a  confum- 
mate  general.  He  died  at  Windfor-lodge, 
on  the  rdth  of  June  1722,  in  the  feventy- 
thirdyearor  his  age,  leaving  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  upon  whom  in  lucceition  his  honours 
were  entailed. 

*  CHURCHILL  (CHARLES)'  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  fatirilf,  Was  the  fort  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Charles  Churchill,  '  curate  and  lefturer 
of  St.  John’s,  Wefrminfter,  ahd  was  edu¬ 
cated  hi  Wcftminfler-fchool.  He  was  af- 
terwards  1‘efufed  admittance  into  the  uni- 
Verlity  of  Oxford,  for  want  of  a  propep 
Ikill  in  the  learned  languages,  on  which 
he  was  again  fent  to  Wcllmitifter-ichool, 
where,  af  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  con¬ 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady,  to  whom 
he  was  married,  ahd  their  mutual  regard 
for  each  other  continued  for  feveral  years. 
At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  orders, 
Mr.  Churchill  was  ordained  by  the  late 
bilhop  o(  London,  and  obtained  a  fmall 
curacy  in  Wales  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Thither  he  carried  his  wife  ;  they  took 
a  fmall  houfe,  alul  he  palfed  through"  trie 
duties  of  his  Ration  with  affidirity  and 
chearfuihefs.  He  was  beloved  and  elleem- 
ed  bv  his  parifhiontrs  ;  but  endeavouring 
to  advance  hisfortune,  by  keeping  acyder- 
tellar,  it  involved  him  in  difficulties  which 
•bliged'him  to  leave  Wales  and  come  to 
London,  where  his  father  dving  foon  .after,' 
be  ftepped  irtto  the  church,  in  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  hadofficiated farid  in  order  to  improve 
bis  Income,  he  taught  young  ladies  to  read 
.Ind  write  Englilh  at  a  boarding-fehool, 
Ibfi  by  Mrs.  Dennis,  where"  he  behaved 
with  that  decency  and  proper  decorum 
which  became  his  profeffion.  The  firlf 
poem  Mr.  ‘Churchill  publilhed  wal  the 
Rofciacl,  which  was  received  with  great 
applaufe  ;  and  it  being  aferibed  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  wits,  the  feCond  edition"  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  name.  His  next  per¬ 
formance  was  his  Apology  to  the  Critical 
Reviewers,  which  a  ho  received  the  public 
favour.  But  while'  his  writings  thus 
aipufed  the  tov/U;  it  vMs  difguiled  by  his 
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aftions.^  He  now  quitted  his  wife,  refgtn 
ed  his  go\vn,  commenced  a  complete  man 
of  the  town,  and  giddy  with  applaufe, 
feemed  to  think  his  talents  a  fuffiejent 
atonement  for  his  follies.  He  no\v  wrote 
a  poem  called  bright,  which  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  G holt  ;  but  theie  laid  had 
not  the  rapid  fale  he  expected';  but  his 
Prophecy  of  Famine  foon  made  him  ample 
amends.  Phis  was  followed  by  his  Go¬ 
tham,  Independence,  an  epiftle  to  Hogarth, 
the  Times,  &c.  but  going  to  Bologne,  on 
a  vi lit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was  there  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  milliary  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  days.  After  his  death, 
his  poems  were  collefted  and  printed  toge¬ 
ther,  in  two  volumes  oftavo. 

CHURCH  -  WA RDEN S,  officers 
chofen  yearly,  in  Eafler-v/eek,  by  the  mi- 
niifer  and  parilhoners^of  every  papifli,  m 
look  after  the  church,  church  -  yard, 
church-revenues,  See.  alio  to  obferve  the 
behaviour  of  the  panihioners,  in  relation 
to  fitch  mifdemeaiibrs'aS  apertam  to  the 
cenfure  or  jurifdiftioiV  of  the  eccleflallical 
court.  ■  '  '  , 

CHURCHING  of  If  wen  after  Child- 
Birth,  an  office  in'  the' .Liturgy,  contain¬ 
ing  a  thankfgiv'ing  to  be  u'fed  by  wometi 
after  being  delivered  from  the  great  pain 
and  peril  of  child-birth.  This  practice, 
like  many  other  Chriflian  ufages,  un¬ 
doubtedly  took  its  rife  from  the  Jewiili 
rite  of  purification  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Mbfes. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  ceConomy,  a 
milky  fluid,  fecreted  from  the  aliments 
by  means  of  digeflion.  , 

Tlie  principles  of  the  chyle  feem  to  be 
fulphurebusy  mucilaginous,"  faline,  and 
aqueous.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural'  emut- 
flon,  both  with  regard  to  the  colour, 
the  ingredients,  and  the"  manner'  of  j>rey 
pkration.  There  is  this  diflerence  "be¬ 
tween  the  artificial  and  naiural'emullion,' 
that  the  latter  is  far  more  pure,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  greater  apparatus,  not  by 
i  the  fudden  expreffion  of  part  of  the  liquid, 
but  by  a  gentle  and'fucceffive  percolation. 

1  CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  r>£* 
the  "chyle,  of  the  aft  whereby  the  food  is_ 
changed  into  chyle-  See  Food  and' 

iClfYLK. 

.  Chylification  commences"  by  commiltuf- 
iing  the  aliment  in  the  mouth,  mixing  ig 
with  faliva,  and'chevving  it  with  the  teeth  ri 
;by  thefc  means  the  food  is  reduced  into  a 
;  kirid  of  pulp,  which  being  received  into  the 
ithomSch',' mixes'  with  the’  juices  thereof 
'and  thus  dilated  begins  to  fermdnt  ©r  pu^- 
I'  O  z  trity  3. 
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trify  ;  and  affuming  a  very  different  form 
from  what  it  had  before,  grows  either 
acid  or  rankid.  Here  it  meets  with  a 
juice  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the 
glands  of  that  part,  whofe  excretory  du£b 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  ; 
by  the  commixture  of  thefe  liquors,  whe¬ 
ther  of  faliva  or  the  juice  of  the  ftomach, 
a  proper  menftruum  is  compofed,  by 
which  the  parts  of  the  aliment  are  ftill 
more  and  more  divided  by  its  inlinuating 
into  their  pores,  and  acquire  ftill  a  greater 
Jikenefs  to  the  animal  fluids,  and  form 
what  is  called  chyle.  The  ftomach,  by 
means  of  its  mufcular  fibres,  contracting 
itfelf,  gradually  difcharges  its  contents  by 
the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum  5  in 
which  gut,  after  a  fmall  femicircular 
defcent,  it  meets  with  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  bile  ;  both  which  joining  with 
it,  renders  fome  part  of  the  aliment  more 
fluid,  by  ftill  difuniting  the  groffer  parts 
from  the  more  pure,  and  here  the  chyli- 
ftCtion  is  made  perfect, 

CHYMISTRY,  or  CHEMISTRY, 
See  Chemistry. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hif- 
torians,  a  final!  whitifli  fpeck  in  the  yolk 
©f  an  egg,  fuppofed  to  he  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  furgery,  a  little  feam 
©r  elevation  of  callous  flelh  fifing  on  the 
fkin,  and  remaining  there  after  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  fear.  In  young  infants  thefe  fcai  s 
diminifti  much,  and  fometimes  vanifli 
when  they  come  to  age,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  pits  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  in  growing 
they  are  fometimes  o.bferved  to  change  their 
lituation. 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  pharmacy,  me¬ 
dicines  which  affift  nature  to  form  a  cica¬ 
trix,  Such  are  Armenian  bole,  powder  of 
tutty,  defiocativum  rubrum,  See. 

Cicatriz.ants  are  otherwife  called  efeha- 
jotics,  epulotics,,  incarnatives,  aggluti- 
nants.  Sec. 

CICELY,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  genus, 
of  plants,  SeeMvRRHis, 

CICER,  the  chick-pea,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
papilionaceous  :  the  fruit  is  a  turgid  pod, 
©f  a  rhomboid  lhape,  containing  two 
roundifh  feeds,  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  accounted  in  fome  meafure  abfterfive, 
afid  for  that  reafon  are  met  with  in  diuretic 
compofitions  in  the  officinal  medicines  : 
but  they  are  Yery  feldom  found  in  other 
preferiptions, 

CI.CHQRIUM,  fuceory,  in  botany,  a 

genus  of  plants*  wRich  is  regarded  in  all 
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the  fhop-compofitions,  where  it  is  concern* 
ed,  as  an  hepatic.  We  feldom  meet  with 
it  in  extemporaneous  preferiptions,  unlefs 
in  a  few  medicated  ales. 

CICINDELA,  in  zoology,  the  fame 
with  the  pyrolampis,  or  glow-worm,  a 
genus  of  intefts  ;  of  which  authors  enu¬ 
merate  the  following  fpecies.  I.  The  field 
or  green  glow-worm,  with  ten  white  fpots 
on  the  exterior  wings,  z.  The  black  glow¬ 
worm,  with  fix  white  fpots  on  the  exterior 
wings,  common  in  woody  places.  3.  The 
brafly  glow-worm,  with  broad  excavated 
fpots  in  the  wings,  common  about  the 
banks  of  rivers.  4.  The  black  glow¬ 
worm,  with  a  reddilh  thorax ;  and  feveral 
other  fpecies  diftinguiihed  by  the  like  pe¬ 
culiarities, 

CICUTA,  hemlock,  in  botany,  a  tall 
umbelliferous  biennial  plant,  common 
about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and 
in  moift  ftiady  grounds.  This  herb  is  re¬ 
commended  externally,  in  cataplafms,  fo¬ 
mentations,  and  plafters,  as  a  powerful  re- 
folvent  and  difeutient.  Taken  internally, 
in  no  great  quantity,  it  has  occafioned  dif- 
orders  of  the  fenfes  ;  fieep,  convulfions, 
and  in  fome  inftances  death ;  and  hence  it 
is  ranked  among  the  poifonous  plants  ; 
Roerhaave  tells  us,  that  by  the  effluvia  of 
the  herb,  bxuifed  and  ftrongly  finelt  to.,  he 
became  vertiginous.  It  is  laid,  that  to 
certain  brute  animals  it  is  innocent  1  and 
that  its  ill  qualities  are  corredled  by  vine-, 
gar  or  other  vegetable  acids.  Of  its  eftefls 
in  fmall  dofes  infufficient  to  do  harm,  in 
which  it  has  been  by  fome  recommended, 
nothing  material  was  known,  till  the  hap¬ 
py  experiment  of  Dr,  Storck,  lately  pub- 
lilhed,  gave  room  to  hope  not  only  that 
the  virtues  aferihed  to  it  in  external  appli¬ 
cations, are  better  founded  than  practitioners 
in  general  feem  now  to  fuppofe,  but  like- 
wife  that  it  is  a  plant  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  an  internal  medicine,  Pr,  Storck 
relates,  that  bags  of  the  dry  leaves,,  quilted 
together,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in.  water, 
or  in  milk,  where  they  could  not  otherwife 
be  borne,  on  account  of  their  fmell  and 
the  itching  they  produced,  then  fqueezed 
from  the  fuperfluo.es  liquid,  and  applied 
warm,  checked  the  progress  of  very  bad 
gangrenes,  and  procured  a  feparation  of 
the  corrupted  parts  :  that  the  fame  appli¬ 
cation,  in  a  perfon  of  fixty  who  had  been 
gouty  for  many  years,  immediately  abated 
the  pains,  foftened  and  difeuffed  the  to¬ 
phaceous  concretions,  and  occafioned  the 
next  fit  to  be  milder  and  of  Ihorter  conti¬ 
nuance  :•  that  its  effeCfs  were  likewife  con- 
fiderable  in  cedematous  tumours,  fchirrhous 

ftrumx. 
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fti'umx,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the 
bread,  and  in  very  bad  cancers:  that  ne- 
verihelels  fome  received  from  it  no  benefit, 
though  no  harm  :  that  in  inflammations 
or  hot  ferous  tumours,  it  was  lefs  proper 
than  in  the  above  cafes,  or  had  place  only 
after  evacuations  ;  and  that  plaflers,  con¬ 
taining  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often  re- 
folve  and  difeufs  what  refills  all  other  ap¬ 
plications.  It  is  in  form  of  plalter  that 
this  herb,  among  us,  has  been  chiefly 
made  ufe  of :  the  recent  juice  is  mixed 
with  a  lolution  of  twice  its  quantity  of 
gum  ammoniacum  made  in  vinegar  of 
fquills,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  a 
due  confidence.  For  internal  purpofes,  he 
dlrefts  the  juice,  while  frelh,  to  be  infpif- 
fated  in  an  earthen  vcflel  over  a  very  gentle 
fire,  and  kept  continually  dining  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  burning,  till  it  acquires  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  thick  extraft  ;  which  is  to  be 
mixed  with  fo  much  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  as  will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  fit  tor 
being  formed  into  pills.  This  preparation, 
Dr.  Storck  fays,  was  given  to  a  little  dog, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  Tcruple  ;  taken  by 
himfelf,  in  dofes  of  one  and  two  grains, 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  leveral 
days  5  continued  by  perfons  in  health,  for 
a  year  or  two;  increafed,  in  lome  cafes, 
to  a  dram  and  a  half  in  a  day,  without 
producing  any  ill  confequence,  or  affecting 
any  of  the  actions,  fecretions,  or  excretions, 
of  the  body.  It  neverthelefs  had  very  pow¬ 
erful  and  falutary  effects  in  fome  reputed 
incurable  difeafes  ;  acting*  though  flowly 
and  infenfibly,  as  a  high  refolvent :  he  re¬ 
lates  hidories  of  inveterate  fchirrhufes, 
cancers,  and  the  word  kinds  of  ulcers  and 
fidulse,  being  completely  cured  by  it ;  and 
fays  it  refolves  alfo  recent  cataracts,  or  at 
lead  redrains  their  progrefs.  He  begins 
always  with  fmall  dofes  ;  giving  one  pill, 
of  two  grains,  fird  twice  a  day,  then  thrice 
a  day,  and  gradually  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  to  fix  or  more  for  a  dole.  The  good 
effects  of  the  medicine  were  fometimes  vi- 
fible  in  a  few  days  ;  though  the  cuie  gene- 
rallv  required  feveral  months.  1  he  trials 
of  this  medicine  made  among  us,  have  not, 
as  yet,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  However, 
in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  was  applied,  it 
was  apparently  of  great  benefit  ;  in  fome, 
in  which  it  did  no  fervice  ;  and  in  fome, 
in  which  it  affefted  the  fpeech  and  hear¬ 
ing,  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  authoi 
had  been  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  medicine  ,  for  theie  aie 
grounds  toprefumc,  that  its  qualities  will 
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vary,  riot  a  little,  according  to  the  feafb:* 
or  term  of  age  at  which  the  plant  is  ga¬ 
thered  ;  according  as  the  juice  is  infpilfat- 
ed  entire,  or  fuifered  previoully  to  fettle  ; 
and  according  to  the  conliftence  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  requiring  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion 
of  the  leaves  in  fubftance  to  be  mixed.  The 
preparers  of  the  extraft  in  England,  have 
generallv  depurated  the  juice ;  though  Dr., 
Storck’s  direction  of infpiifating  it,  while 
recent,  feems  to  imply  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
before  it  has  fuffered  any  feparation  of  its 
parts. 

The  root  of  hemlock  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be,  both  in  external  applications,  and 
when  taken  internally,  of  more  adfivity 
than  the  leaves.  Storck  relates,  that  on 
being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid  milk,  of 
which  a  drop  or  two,  applied  to  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  occafioned  a  rigidity,  pain, 
and  fwelling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  prevent 
fpeech  ;  and  that  he  was  freed  from  this 
complaint,  by  walking  and  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  citron  juice.  In  drying,  it 
feems  to  lofe  of  its  virulence  :  he  fays  he 
has  taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder 
without  jnjury  :  there  are  inftances  of 
twenty  and  thirty  grains  being  given 
with  advantage,  in  fchirrhufes  of  the  li¬ 
ver,  See.  in  quartan  agues  on  the  approach 
of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  fevers.  Nor 
does  the  frelh  root  appear  to  be  at  all  times 
of  equal  virulence  ;  it  having  been  chewed 
freely,  without  any  other  eftedl  being 
perceived,  than  an  impreflion  of  fweetilhnefs 
refembling  that  of  parfley  roots  or  carrots  : 
there  are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and 
even  ounces,  having  been  taken,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  ill  confequence.  So 
variable  does  this  plant  appear  to  be  in  its 
qualities  ;  if  really  the  lubjeft  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  hiftories  was  precifely  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  plant. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  by 
fome  as  demulcent,  paregoric,  and  anti- 
phrodifiac.  Of  their  veal  qualities,  little 
more  is  known  with  certainty,  than  that 
they  are  innocent  to  fome  kinds  of  birds. 
Mr.  Rav  fays,  he  found  the  crop  of  a 
thruih  full  of  hemlock  feeds,  even,  at  the 
feafon  when  corn  was  plentiful. 

CICUT  A-AQH  ATTICA,  long-leaved 
water  hemlock,  a  poifonous  plant  greatly 
refembling  fmallage,  growing  in.  many 
meadows  and  watery  places,  and  which 
have  been  too  often  fatally  miftaken  for 
it.  It  differs  from  fmallage  in  the  leaves 
being  long,  flender,  and  deeply  cur,  com¬ 
monly  into  three  fegments  :  thofe  ot 
J  final- 
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fife  are  cut  in  the  fame  manner,  but  the 
fegments  are  ihort  and  broad. 

CILIA,  the  eye-1  allies,  in  anatomy, 
tire'  certain  iVgid  hairs  fituated  on  the 
jfrdh  .  or  tarfus'  of  the' dye-lids,  and  bfent 
?n  a  very  lingular  manner.  They  are 
fJeihined  for  keeping  external  bodies  out 
of  the  eye,  and  for  moderating  the  influx 
of  light. 

CILI-ARE,  or  LIGAMENTUM  CI- 
LIARE,  or  CILIARIS  PROCESSUS, 
StiVanStomy,  a. range'  of  black  fibres  dif- 
pofed  circularly,  haying  their  rife  in  the 
Inner  part  of  tlltf  uvea,’  and'  terminating 
in  the'  prominent  part  of  the  cryftalline 
Eumroui*  of  th’e  eye,  which  they  furround. 

CIMOLlA  TERRA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  fpecibs  of  white  marie,  which  is 
ponderous  and  friable,  and  makes  a  con- 
£d‘erable  effervefcence  with  aqua-fortis. 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  a  name  given  to 
the  hard,  heavy,  white  clay,  whereof  to- 
ba  c!co-pipes  are  made. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
jjflknfs,  the  flower  of  which  is  monope- 
taloufc  ahd  infundibuliform.  This  is  the 
tree  wliicK  produces  the  quinquina,  or 
Peruvian  bark.  See  Qr  INQJ’  IN  A. 

CINCTURE,  of  CE1NTURK,  jn 
xrchitefture,  a  ring,  lift,  or  orlo  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  ihaft  of  a  column, 
feparating  the  ihaft  at  one  end  from  the 
hate,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 
See  Column  and  Shaft. 
v  The  cindtufe  is  fuppofed  to  he  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  girts  or  fernls,  which  were 
lufed  by  the  ancients  to  llfengthen  and 
vpteferve  the  primitive  wooden  columns. 

■  CINERITJOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  different  fubifanceS,  on  account  of 
their  refemblinh  alhes,  either  in  colour 
Or  confidence.. 

CINNABAR,  In  natural  hiftory,  na¬ 
tive  of  factitious.’  The  native  cinnabar 
is  ah  ore  of  quickfilvef  moderately  com- 
•  very  heavy,  and  of  a:  peccant  it r i - 
aVed  red  colour.  In  this  ore  the  quick¬ 
silver  is  mixed  in  different  proportions 
with  fulphur.  It  is  fuch  an  ore,  as  to  be  no 
other  than  mercury  impregnated  with  a 
fin  ail  quantity  of  fulphur,  juft  enough 
to  . Ihe'Vr  it  in  that  ffate,  being  commonly 
more  thah  fix  parrs  of  mercury  to  one  of 
falpHuf :  and  even  the  pooreft  cinnabar 
^yields  one'  half  mercury  :  JU  is  of  a  vt*y 
bright  glittering  appearance,  when  frefh 
broken  ;  and  is  ufually  found  lodged  in 
a  bluiib,  indurated  claV,  though  fome- 
tjmes  in'  a  greenifti  t&Icy  ftone.  For 
the'  method  of  feparating  mercury  from 
cinnabar,  fee  Mercury. 
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Fattitms  CINNABAR,  a  mixture  of 
mercury  and  fulphur  fublimed,  and  thus 
;  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe.  The  beft 
;  is ,  of  a  high  colour  and  full  of  fibres, 

I  like  needles. 

I  This  as  well  as  .the  native  cinnabar, 

:  is  excellent  in  epilepfies,  and  all  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  head  and  nerves.  But  the 
factitious  is  rather  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
does  not  excite  naufeas',  vomitings,  and 
other  diforders  which  arife  from  vitriolic 
and  perhaps  arfenical  particles  blended  by 
nature  among  feme  of  the  maffes  of  the 
native  mineral. 

Cinnabar  is  likewife  ufed  by  pain¬ 
ters  as  a  colour,  and  is  rendered  more 
beautiful,  by  grinding  it  with  gum  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  little  laffron. 

There  is  likewife  ‘  a  blue  cinnabar, 
made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  fulphur 
with  three  of  quickfilver  and  one  of  fal 
ammoniac. 

CINNABAR  of  Antimony ,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  mercury,  fulphur,  and  antimo¬ 
ny,  made  by  fublimation,  faid  to  be  2 
good  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  Sec  An¬ 
timony. 

CINNAMON,  Cinnamomum ,  the  bark 
of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  freed  from  the 
outer  green  or  greyilh  part,  and  cut  into 
long  flices,  which  curl  up,  in  drying, 
into  quills  or  canes,  the  form  in  which' 
'it  is  brought  to  us;  very  thin,  light,  of 
a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  or  pale  rulty  iron 
colour,  fomewhat  tough  in  breaking,  and 
of  a  fibrous  texture  like  wood.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  another  bark,  greatly 
refembling  it  in  appearance,  but  much 
weaker  in  virtue,  cafia  lign/a  :  this  laft 
is  diftinguilhed  by  the  clofe  fmooth  fur- 
face  which  it  exhibits  on  being  broken, 
nnd  by  its  remarkable  llimv  tafte.  This 
bark  is  one  of  the  molt  grateful  of  the 
aromatics  ;  of  a  fragrant  finell,  and  a 
moderately  pungent,  glowing, _  but.  not 
! fiery  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  coqfider- 
■  able  lweetnefs,.  and  fome  degree  of  aftrin- 
i  gency.  Themthinneft  pieces  are  found  to 
be  firougeft  ;  as  containing  the  largeft 
proportion  of  the  active  part,  and  the  leaft 
of  the  inert  woody  matter. 

It  is  faid,  that' from  fixteen  ounces' of 
good  cinnamon,  about  two  drams  of  oil 
may  be  collected. 

There  is  a  cordial  water  commonly 
prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  drawing  off  a 
gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  of 
cinnamon.  A  like  preparation  might  be 
:  obtained  rather  ni  ore  advantageoufiiy,  and' 
free  from  tlie  foreign  flavour  which  the 

com- 
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common  proof-lpirits,  are  accompanied 
■with,  by  adding  to  the  Ample  water  a  Rat¬ 
able  quantity  of  pure  re£tified  fipjrit.  * 

•  Whitt  CINNAMON,  called  alfo  win¬ 
ter’s  bark,'  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  frequent 
in  the  illands  of  St.  Domingo,  Guada- 
loupe,  &c.  of  a  lharp  biting  tafte  like 
pepper.  Some  ufc  it  inllead  of  nutmeg  ; 
and  in  medicine  it  is  efteemed  a  llomachic 
and  antifcorbutic.  See  Win  ter  anus 
jCortex.' 

CINQUEFOIL,  Quinquefolium,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  the  fame  with  thepotentilla  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  Potential  A. 

Cinquefoil  roots  are  e it ee tried  drying, 
aflringent,  and  antifebrile  ;  and  accord- 
ingly'have  been  preferibed  with  fuctefs  in 
■agues,  and  fluxes  of  all  kinds. 

CION,  or  CYON,  ;among  gardeners, 
a  young  fprig,  or  fprout  of  a  tree. 

CIPHER,  or  CYPHER,  one  of  the 
Arabic  characters,  or  figures,  ufed  in 
computation,  formed  thus  o. 

CIPHER  is  alio  a  kind  of  enigmatic 
character,  compofed  of  feveral  letters  in¬ 
terwoven,  which  are  generally  the  initial 
letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom  the 
cyphers  are  intended.  Thefeare  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  on -Teals,  coaches,  and  other  move 
ables. 

CIPHER  denotes  like  wife  certain  cha¬ 
racters  difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  .writ¬ 
ing  letters  that  contain  fome  fecret,  not  to 
be  underftood  but  by  thofe  between  whom 
the  cipher  is  agreed  on.  There  are  feveral 
kinds  of  ciphers.  It  is  faid  thajt  king 
Charles  I.  had  a  cypher,  confuting  only 
of  a  ftraight  line  differently  inclined  :  and 
there  are*  ways  of  cyphering  by  the  mere 
punctuation  of  a  letter,  wliillt  the  words 
of  a  fetter  fhall  he  non-fignificants,  or 
fenfe  that  leaves  no  room  for  fufpicion. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column, 
with  an  inferippion,  erefted  on  the  high¬ 
roads,  or  other  places^  to  Ihew  the  way 
to  travellers,  to  fyrve  as  a  boundary,  to 
mark  the  grave  of  a  deceafed  pe'rfon, 
&c. 

p  CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  was  the 
daughter  of  Phoebus,  by  Perfis,  and  a  fa 
moes  forcerefs.  She  poifoned  her  hufoand, 
the  king  of  the  Sarmatm,  for  which  Ihe 
was’  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  lied  to  a 
promontory  in  Tufcany,  which  afterwards 
took  her  name.  She  there  became  ena¬ 
moured  with  Glaucus,  who  preferring 
Scylla  to  her,  Ihe  changed  her  into  a  fea- 
monfter.  ’  She  transformed  Picus,  king 
of  the  Latins,  into  a  woodpecker  :  and 
Ulvffes'  being  call  away  bn  her  coa-ft,  Ihe 
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received  him  kindly,  but  transformed  his 
companions  into  fwine  and  other  beafis. 
But  Ulylfes  was  preforved  by  Mercury, 
who  gave  him  the  herb  moly  to  fecure 
him  from  her  enchantments.'  Mytholo^ 
gills  obferve,  that  Circe  is  a  lively  image 
of  ienfual  pleafure,  which  degrades  tile 
man  and  changes  him  into  a  brute. 

CIRCENSfAN  GAMES,  Giretfes  Lu~ 
d‘f)  a  general  term,  under  which  was 
conaprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  in  Greece. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
comprehended  under  one  Angle  line,  which" 
returns  into  itfelf,  having  a  point' in  the 
middle,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to 
its  circumference  are  equal.  Every  circle 
is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal 
parts  called  degrees.  The  circle  is  the 
moil  capacious  of  all  figures,  containing 
the  greatell  area  under  the  leall  bounds^ 
The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  periphery  by  the  fourth  part  of 
the  diameter,  or  half  the  periphery  by 
half  the  diameter. 

Circles,  and  their  inferibed  fimilar  fi¬ 
gures,  are  always  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diameters,  fo  that  they  are  iii  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  diameters,  and  confequently 
of  their  radii.  A  circle  is  equal  to  a  tri¬ 
angle,  whole  cafe  is  equal  to  a  periphe¬ 
ry,  and  its  altitude  to  the  radius.  Cir¬ 
cles  therefore  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  peripheries  and  the  radii. 

The*  method  of  finding  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  from  its  diameter,  or 
radius,  being  given,  is  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  problems  in  geometry. 

The  mall  direft  and  eaiiefl  way  is  by 
the  help  of  fluxions,  and  infinite  feries. 

CIRCLE  of  perpetual  Occultation ,  is  a 
lelfer  circle  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the 
equator,  being  defer-ibed  by  any  point  of 
the  ceieftiai  fphere  which  touches  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  horizon  :  all  the  liars 
that  are  included  within  this  circle  ne-yeif 
rife. 

CIRCLES  of  Declination  on  the  Globe •, 
fo  fome  call  the  meridians  on  which  the 
declination  cr  diftati^e  from  the  equator 
of  any  planet  or  liar  is  accounted. 

CIRCLES  of  Longitude  on  the  Globe , 
are  great  circles  palling  through  the  liar' 
and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  they  deter¬ 
mine  the  ltar’s  longitude,  reckoned  from, 
the  beginning  of  Aries.  On  theie  circles 
are  counted  the  latitude  of  the  liars.  f 

CIRCLES  of  Poftior.j  are  circles  "faf¬ 
fing  by  the  ’co-mmdn  iaterfe<Rions_  of  the-' 
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horizon  and  meridian,  and  through  any 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  or  the  center  of  any 
liar  or  other  point  ih  the  heavens  ;  and 
are  ufed  for  the  finding  out  the  fituation 
or  pofition  of  arly  liar,  &rc* 

Vertical  CIRCLES  are  great  circles  of 
the  fphere,  interfedting  each  other  in  the 
zenith  and  nadir  ;  thefe  cut  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 

CIRCULAR)  in  a  general  fenfe,  any 
thing  that  is  deferibed  or  moved  in  a 
jound,  as  the  circumference  of  a  ‘circle)  or 
furface  of  a  globe. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER,  a  letter  di- 
fefted  to  feveral  perfons  who  have  the 
lame  intereft  infome  common  affair. 

<.  CIRCULAR  LINES,  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  fuch  llraight  lines  as  are  divided 
from  the  divifions  made  in  the  arch  of  a 
limb,  l'uch  as  fines,  tangents,  fecantS) 
chords,  &re.  See  Sine  andTANCENT- 
;  CIRCULAR  NUMBERS,  called  alfo 
fpherical  ones,  according  to  fome,  are 
fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the  roots 
themfelves. 

Thus  for  inftance,  5  and  6>  all  whofe 
powers  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5 
is  25,  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  See. 

CIRCULAR  SAILING  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  failing  by  the  arch  of  a  great  cir¬ 
cle.  See  Sailing. 

.  CIRCULAR  VELOCITY,  in  the 
hew  aftronomy,  the  velocity  of  any  pla¬ 
net,  or  revolving  body,  which  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

,  CIRCULATION,  the  adt  of  moving 
round,  or  in  a  circle  :  thus  we  fay*  the 
circulation  of  the  blood)  the  circulation  of 
the  fap,  &c. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  Bloody  the  na¬ 
tural  motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  ani¬ 
mal)  whereby  that  fluid  is  alternately 
carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  by  the  arteries)  from  whence  it  is 
brought  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

This  motion  is  chiefly  caufed  by  the 
dilation  and  contraction  of  this  organ, 
and  is  the  principle  on  which  life  depends  ; 
for  when  it  ceafes  in  dny  part,  that  part 
«lies  }  when  it  is  diminilhed,.  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  weak  j  and  When  it  ceafes  to¬ 
tally,  life  is  extinguilhed. 

All  the  veins  difeharge  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  from 
hence  all  the  arteries  arife ;  the  blood 
expelled  out  of  the  right  ventricle  muft 
be  carried,  through  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  into  the  lungs  ;  from  Which  it  mull 
be  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  to 

the  left  ventricle  j  from  the  left  ventricle 
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the  blood  thus  imported  is,  by  the  con* 
ftiidfion  of  that  part,  again  expelled  into 
the  aotta)  and  by  it  difiributed  all  ovet 
the  reft  of  the  body,  and  thertce  is  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  right  ventricle  by  the 
caVa)  which  completes  the  circulation. 

This  circulation  becomes  adlually  vi- 
fible)  with  the  afliftance  of  a  microfcope, 
efpecially  in  fiJh,  frogs,  See.  wherein  the 
inofculation)  or  union  of  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries  with  thofe  of  the  veins, 
together  with  the  globules  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
may  be  plainly  feen. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating 
blood,  and  the  time  wherein  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  compleated)  feveral  computations 
have  been  made.  By  Dr*  Keil’s  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into 
the  aorta  with  a  velocity  Which  would 
carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a  minute  :  but 
this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood)  in  the  numerous 
fictions  or  branches  of  the  arteries  ;  fo 
that  before  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of 
the  body)  its  motion  is  infinitely  dimi¬ 
nilhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  ordinarily  circulates, 
is  varioully  determined  ;  fome  Hate  it 
thus  :  Suppofiug  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufartd  pulfes  ih  an  hoUr,  and  that  at 
every  pulfe  there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of 
blood  ;  as  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  not 
ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds)  it  mull  be  circulated  feven 
or  eight  times  over  in  the  fpace  of  art 
hour.  The  circulation  .  of  the  blood  is 
generally  faid  to  have  been  firft  difeoveted 
in  England)  in  the  year  1628)  by  Dr* 
Hervey)  art  ingenious  and  learned  phy- 
fician  ;  though  there  are  others  who  con¬ 
tend  for  the  glory  of  this  moll  impor¬ 
tant  difeovery.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  however)  altogether  unknown 
to  the  anciehls. 

CIRCULATION  of  the  Sap  of  Vege¬ 
tables  is  a  natural  motion  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  of  plants  from  the  root  to  the 
extreme  parts,  and  thence  back  again  to 
the  root.  That  there  is  a  circulation 
in  the  bodies  of  vegetables  feems  to  be 
evinced  by  the  experiments  of  modern  na- 
turalifts  and  gardeners,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  veffels  analogous  to  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  in  animals. 

CIRCULATION,  in  chemiliry,  is  an 
operation  whereby  the  fame  vapour,  railed 
by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be  returned  and 
diftilled  feveral  times,  and  thus  reduced 
into  its  moft  Subtile  par ts« 
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CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron 
initrument  in  form  of  a  ring,  which  be¬ 
ing  heated  red  hot,  and  applied  to  the 
necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veffiels 
till  they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water  thrown  upon  them,  or  a  cold  blaft, 
will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly  and 
evenly  oil'. 

Another  method  of  doing  this,  is  to 
tie  a  thread,  firll  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
round  the  place  where  you  would  have  it 
break  ;  and  then  fetting  lire  to  the  thread, 
and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with 
cold  water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exaftly 
Where  the  thread  was  tied. 

CIRCUMAGENTES  MUSCULI,  or 
OBL1QUI  MIJSCULI,  in  anatomy,  are 
certain  oblique  mul'cles  of  the  eyes,  fo 
called  from  helping  to  wind  and  turn  the 
eyes  about. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  thing  that  furrounds  another  5 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  air.  See 

Air. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  aft  of  cutting 
off  the  prepuce  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jew- 
iih  and  Mahometan  religions,  wherein 
they  cut  off  the  fore-lkin  of  their  males, 
who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  name  of  a 
feafl,  celebrated  on  the  firft  of  January, 
in  commemoration  of  the  circutacilion  of 
our  Saviour* 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general 
lenfe,  the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane 
figure.  However,  it  is  generally  ufed  in 
a  more  li rrtitecl  lenfe,  for  the  curve  line 
which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife 
called  a  periphery  5  the  boundary  of  a 
right-line  figure  being  exprefled  by  the 
term  perimeter. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called 
an  arch,  and  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
extreme  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  chord. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees. 
The  angle  at  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  is  double  that  at  the  center.  See  An¬ 
gle. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  its  radius.  See  Circle* 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  furvevors  tor  taking  angles. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  one  of 
the  accents.  See  Accent. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  the  whirling 
motion  of  any  body  round  a  center  ;  fuch 
is  that  of  the  planets  round  the  lun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  paraphrafti- 
cal  method  of  exprefling  one’s  thoughts, 
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or  faying  in  many  words,  what  mighS 
have  been  exprefled  in  few. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  in  oratory,  the 
avoiding  of  fomething  difagreeable,  or 
inconvenient  to  be  exprefled  in  dir  eft 
terms,  by  imitating  the  lenfe  thereof  in 
a  kind  of  paraphrase,  fo  conceived  as  to 
foften  and  break  the  force  thereof* 

CIRCUM-POLAR  STARS,  thofe 
ftars,  which  by  real'on  of  their  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  move  round  it  without  flitting* 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is 
laid  of  a  figure  which  is  drawn  round 
another  figure,  fo  that  all  its  lides  or 
planes  touch  the  inferibed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED  HYPERBOLA, 
one  of  Sir  Iiaac  Newton’s  hyperbolas  of 
tjhe.lecond  order,  that  cuts  its  afymptotes, 
and  contains  the  parts  cut  ofl  within  its 
oWfi  fpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING  in  geometry,  de¬ 
notes  the  defenbing  a  polygonous  figure 
about  a  circle,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all 
its  lides  lhall  be  tangents  to  the  circum¬ 
ference. 

Sometimes  the  term  is  ufed  for  the  de~ 
feribing  a  circle  about  a  polygon,  fo  that 
each  fide  is  a  chord  ;  but  in  .this  cafe  it  is 
more  ufual  to  fay  the  polygon  is  inferibed, 
than  the  circle  is  circumlcribed* 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity 
not  eflential  to  any  aftion. 

Some  circUmftances  arc  reckoned  purely 
phyfical,  not  connecting  any  moral  good 
or  evil  with  any  aftion  ;  fuch  as  killing  a 
man  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  &c. 
Others  are  accounted  pfoperly  moral,  be- 
caufe  they  do  really  influence  our  aftions, 
and  render  them  more  good  or  evil  than 
they  would  have  been  without  fuch  cir- 
cumftances. 

The  writers  of  ethics  fum  up  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  aftions  of  men  in 
this  one  verfe  i 

Quis,  quid ,  ubiy  quibus  auxilih ,  curf 
quomodoy  quando. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  tf 
CIRCUMVALLATION,  in  the  art  of 
war,  a  trench  bordered  with  a  parapet, 
thrown  up  quite  round  the  befiegers  camp, 
by  way  of  lecurity  again  A  any  army  that 
may  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  defertion. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the 
Ionic  volute. 

CIPvCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  great  build¬ 
ing  of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  erefted  by 
the  ancients,  to  exhibit  thews  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Rom*i  circus,  was  a  large,  ob¬ 
long  edifice,  arched  at  one  end,  encom- 
3  P  failed 
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gaffed  with  porticoes,  and  turnifhed  with 
two  rows  of  feats.  In  the  middle  was  a 
kind  of  foot-bank,  or  eminence,  with 
obelilks,  ilatutes,  and  polls  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their 
bigte  and  quadrigae.  Thofe  that  have 
meafured  the  circus  fay,  that  it  was  2187 
feet  long,  and  960  broad  ;  fo  that  it  was 
the  greatell  building  in  Rome  :  fome  fay 
it  would  contain  150,000  people,  others 
260,000  or  300,000. 

CIRRI,  among  botanifts,  fine  firings 
of  thread  like  filaments,  by  which  fome 
plants  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  trees, 
See.  fuch  are  thofe  of  ivy. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong 
and  foft  appendages,  not  unlike  little 
worms,  hanging  from  the  under  jaws  or 
mOufhs  of  lome  filhes. 

C1RSOCELE,  or  HERNIA  VARI- 
COSA,  in  forgery,  a  preternatural  di- 
flenlion  or  divarication  of  the  fpermatic 
veins  in  the  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum 
immediately  above  the  teftiele,  and  fome- 
times  higher  up  in  the  ferotum,  or  even 
in  the  groin,  infomuch  that  they  refem- 
ble  the  intellines  of  a  bird,  and  equal  the 
fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  with  varicofe  nodes, 
by  which  means  the  tellicle  appears  much 
bigger,  and  hangs  down  lower  than  it 
jhould  do. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the 
ninth  month  of  their  ecclefiallical,  and 
the  third  of  the  civil  year,  anfwer- 
ing  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISSOID,  in  the  higher  geometry,  an 
algebraic  curve,  firil  invented  by  Diocles, 
an  ancient  Greek  geometrician,  whence 
it  is  peculiaflv  called  the  Cilfoid  of  Dio¬ 
des  :  its  chief  ufe  is  for  finding  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  right 
lines  $  but  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Enu¬ 
merate  linear  um  tertii  Or  dims ,  reckons  it 
anaongll  one  of  the  defective  hyperbolas, 
being,  according  to  him,  the  forty  -fecond 
fpecies. 

CISTERN,  a  fubterraneous  refervoir 
of  rain  water  ;  or  a  veil'd  ferving  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  rain  or  other  water  for  the 
neceffary  ufes  of  a  family.  / 

CISTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 
This  plant  is  of  an  inebriating  quality  ; 
for  which  reafon,  in  many  places  in  Saxo¬ 
ny,  they  boil  it  in  their  beer.  They  lay 
it  alfo  among  clothes,  to  expel  moths, 

D-Ttwy-CISTUS,  in  botany,  the  latne 
with  the  heiianthemum,  or  fmall  fun- 
flower. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  four, 
five,  or  fix  baftions,  built  on  a  con* 
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venient  ground  jiear  a  city,  that  It  may 
command  it.  The  city  therefore  is  not 
fortified  on  the  part  oppofite  to  the  citadel, 
though  the  citadel  is  againll  the  city.  The 
bell  form  for  a  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  a 
fqnare  being  too  weak,  and  a  hexagon  too 
large. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaflical  courts,  is 
the  fame  with  fummons  in  civil  courts. 
A  perfon  is  not  to  be  cited  out  of  the  dio- 
cefe  where  he  lives,  unlefs  it  be  by  the 
archbilhop  in  default  of  the  ordinary,  or 
where  the  ordinary  is  party  to  the  fuir, 
and  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical 
inllrument,  the  precife  ltru£ture  of  which 
is  not  known.  See  Lyre. 

CITIZEN,  Givis,  a  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  city,  veiled  with  the  freedom  and 
liberties  of  it. 

CITREUM,  or  CITRUS,  the  citron- 
tree,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hillory,  a  kind 
of  fpring  cryllal,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
which  being  let  in  rings,  is  often  miilaken 
for  a  topaz. 

CITRON-TREE,  Citrus ,  in  botany. 

-  The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  much  the 
fame  qualities  with  the  lemon,  from  which 
it  is  diflinguilhed  by  its  firmnefs,  greater 
bulk,  brilker  fmell,  and  higher  colour. 
We  have  eflences,  oils,  confections,  and 
waters  obtained  from  it.  See  Citrus. 

CITRUL,  Citrullus,  makes  a  diftinCl 
genus  of  plants,  according  to  fome,  other- 
wife  called  anguria  ;  but  Linnaeus  com¬ 
prehends  it  among  the  cucumbers  ;  it  is 
fa  id  to  have  the  fame  medicinal  qualities 
with  the  cucurbita  or  gourd. 

CITY,  Givi t as,  or  XJrbs,  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  town,  capital  of  fome  country,  pro¬ 
vince,  or  diftridl,  and  the  fee  of  a  bilhop. 
Town  and  city  are  frequently  ufed  in  a 
fynonymous  fenfe  ;  however,  cullom  feems 
to  have  appropriated  the  term  city  to  fuch 
towns  as  are,  or  forn/erly  were,  the  fees 
of.  a  bilhop  :  hence  il  is  that  Edinburgh, 
/Glalgow,  See.  are  Hill  colled  cities,  though 
they  are  no  longer  the  fees  ofbilhops,  lince 
the  ellablilhment  of  prelbytery  in  Scotland. 

GIVES,  a  fpecies  of  onions,  growing 
in  tufts,  and  leldom  exceeding  fix  inches 
in  height  ;  they  never  produce  any  bulbs, 
and  are  much  ufed  in  fallads  in  Ipring. 

CIVET,  a  foft  unCtuous  odoriferous 
fubftance,  about  the  confillence  of  honey 
or  butter  ;  of  a  whitilh,  yelfowilb,  or 
browniih  colour,  and  fometimes  blackiih, 
brought  from  the  Brazils,  the  coall  of 
Guinea,  and  the  Ealt- Indies  ;  found  in 
1  -  trrtaia 
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certain  bigs  fttuated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the-  belly  of  an  animal  of  the  cat-kind. 
See  Zibf. TH1CUM. 

This  fubftance  lias  a  Very  fragrant 
fmell,  fo  ftrong  as,  when  undiluted,  to 
be  dilagreeable  :  and  an  un&uous  fubacrid 
tafle.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  perfumes, 
rarely  or  never  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
though  the  Angular  clfedts  which  mulk 
lias  been  lately  found  to  produce,  may 
ferveas  an  inducement  to  the  trial. 

CIVIC  CROWN,  Corona  Cvvica ,  was 
a  crown  given  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life 
of  a  citizen  in  any  engagement.  This 
was  accounted  more  honourable  than  any 
other  crown,  though  compoled  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  materials  than  oaken  boughs.  It  was 
a  particular  honour  conferred  upon  any 
that  merited  this  crown,  that  when  they 
came  to  any  of  the  public  /hews,  the 
whole  company,  as  well  fen  ate  as  people, 
Ifcould  fignify  theif'-refpecl,  by  riling  up, 
as  fbon  as  they  faw  them  enter,  and  that 
they  inould  take  their  feats  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions  among  the  fen  a  tors  ;  being  alfo  ex- 
cured  from  all  troublefome  duties  and  fer- 
vices  in  their  own  perfons,  and  procuring 
the  fame  immunities  for  their  father  and 
grandfather. 

CIVIL,  Cruilh ,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
fomethmg  that  regards  the  policy,  public 
good,  or  peace  of  the  citizens,  or  fub- 
jefts  of  the  Rate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay, 
civil  government,  civil  la,w,  civil  right, 
civil  w#r,  &c. 

CIVIL,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ordinary  procedure  in  an 
adlion,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to 
criminal. 

CIVIL-LAW  is  properly  the  peculiar 
law  of  each  Ante,  country,  or  city  :  but 
what  we  ulually  mean  by  the  civil  law, 
is  a  body  of  laws  compoled  out  of  the  bell 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  received  and  obferved 
throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1 2co  years.  The  civil  law  is  not 
received  at  this  day  in  any  one  nation, 
without  fume  addition  or  alteration  :  for 
for/.etimes  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with 
it,  or  general  or  particular  cuifoms  ;  and 
often  ordinances  and  liatutes  cut  oft  a 
great  part  of  it. 

CIVIL  WAR,  a  war  between  people 
of  the  fame  ftate,  or  the  citizens  of  the 
fame  city. 

CIVIL  YEAR,  the  legal  year,  or  an¬ 
nual  account  of  time,  which  every  go¬ 
vernment  appoints  to  be  ufed  within  its 
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own  dominions,  in  contradifiin&ion  to 
the  natural  year,  which  is  mcafaix il  ex¬ 
actly  by  [the  revolution  of "  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  fomething  be- 
longing  to  the  civil  law  ;  hut  more  offi¬ 
cially  the  dolors  and  prorefl'ors  thereof 
are  called  civilians  :  of  thefe  we  have  a 
coliege  or  fociety  in  London,  known  by 
the  name  of  Doclors-comraons. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  in- 
tereft  in  any  thing  that  is  in  poffeffion  of 
another,  as  claim  by  charter,  defeent, 
acquisition,  See.  Claim  is  either  verbal 
or  by  action,  and  is  fometimes  for  lands, 
fometimes  for  goods  and  chattels.  It  may 
be  made  by  the  party  himfelf,  and  like- 
wife  by  his  fervant  or  deputy,  but  not  by 
a  mere  ft  ranger  in  his  name.  By  the 
common  law,  claim  is  to  be  within  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  perfon  is  dif¬ 
fered  of  land. 

CLAIM  of  Liberty  is  a  fuit  to  the 
king  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  to  have 
liberties  confirmed'  there  by  the  attorney- 
general. 

"  CLAIR-OBSCURE,  CHIARO-SCU- 
RO,  or  CLARO-OBSCURO.  See  the 
article  Cl aro-Obscuro.. 

CLAMP,  among  brickmakers,  a  pile 
of  nnbusnt  bricks  built  up  For  burning* 

CLAMPS,  in  naval  architecture,  thick 
planks  in  a  fhip’s  fide-,  which  fupport 
the  ends  of  the  beams.  See  Bkams. 

CLAMPS,  crooked  plates  of  iron,  fore« 
locked  upon  the  trunnions  ©f  the  can¬ 
non,  to  keep  them  fteadv  in  their  car¬ 
riages  at  fea. 

CLAMPS  are  Tikcwife  frequently  ufed 
to  fallen  the  mafts  or  bowfprits  of  final* 
veffels  and  boats. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  flags  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  more  ufually  called 
a  gonorrhoea.  See  Gonorrho-ea. 

CLAP-BOARD,  among  coopers,  any 
kind  of  board  proper  for  making  calks  or 
other  velfels  of. 

*  CLARENCE,  duke  of,  brother  to 
Edward  IV.  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  in 
1473 ,  aged  27  years. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at 
arms,  fo  called  from  the  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  to  whom  it  full  belonged;  for  Lio¬ 
nel,  third  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  bv 
„his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the* 
county  of  Thomond,  was  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  duke  of  Clarence  ;  which  dukedom 
afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  IV.  he 
made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office 
is  to.  marfhal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals 
of  all  the  lower  nobility,  as  baronets, 
3  Pi  kivghts, 
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knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Trent  ;  whence  he  is  lometimes  caliec! 
Surroy,  ©r  South-roy,  in  contradifiindtion 
to  Norroy. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a 
deep  or  high  colour.  See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  MANICHORD, 
a  mufical  inth'ument  in  the  form  of  a 
fpinnet. 

It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  flops,  and  fe- 
venty  firings  ,  which  bear  on  five  bridges, 
the  fi rlt  whereof  is  the  highefi,  the  relt 
diminilhing  in  proportion,  but  what  dif- 
ti&guilhcs  it  mofi  is,  that  the  chords  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  found  fweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo, 
that  it  cannot  be  heard  at  any  confider- 
able  difiance  ;  whence  it  comes  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who 
learn  to  play,  and  are  unwilling  to  difturb 
the  iilence  of  the  dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  in  chemiftry. 
See  Depuration. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe 
tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  acuter  and 
ihriller  than  that  of  the  common  trum¬ 
pet. 

CLARO-OBSCURO,  or  CLAIR-OB¬ 
SCURE,  in  painting,  the  art  of  difiri- 
huting  to  advantage  the  lights  and  Iha- 
dows  of  a  piece,  both  with  regard  to  the 
eafing  of  the  eye,  and  the  effedl  of  the 
whole  piece.  Thus,  when  a  painter  gives 
his  figure  a  firong  reliero,  lool'ens  them 
from  the  ground,  and  fets  them  free  from 
each  other,  by  the  management  of  lights 
and  lhadows,  he  is  laid  to  underfiand  the 
claro,  obfeuro,  which  makes  one  of  the 
great  divifions  or  branches  of  painting,  the 
whole  of  a  pidfure  being  relolvahle  into 
light  and  lhadow. 

CLARO  OBSCURA,  or  CHIAROr 
SCURO,  is  alfo  ufecl  to  fignify  a  defign 
confifting  only  of  two  colours,  mofi  ufual- 
ly  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black 
and  yellow  ;  .or  it  is  a  defign  walhed  only 
with  one  colour,  the  lhadows  heing  of  a 
dufi.v  brown  colour,  and  the  lights  height¬ 
ened  up  with  white.  The  word  is  alfo 
applied  to  two  prints  of  two  colours  taken 
off  at  twice,  whereof  there  are  volumes 
;n  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in  prints. 

CLARY,  in  botany  the  Englilli  name 
of  the  fclarea  of  Tournefort,  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fpccies  of  fal- 
via  or  fage. 

Wild  CLARY,  the  fame  with  the  hor- 
minum  of  Tournefort,  like  wife  accounted 
by  Linnaeus  a  l'pecies  of  fage. 
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CLASPERS.  S(*Cieki. 

CLASS,  claJJisj  an  appellation  given 
to  the  mofi  general  fubdivifions  of  any 
thing  ;  thus  animal  is  fubdivided  into  the 
clafies  quadrupeds,  birds,  filhes,  See. 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  feriefes  or 
orders  ;  and  thefe  lafi  into  genera. 

CLASS,  is  ufed  in  ichools  in  a  fvno- 
nymous  fenfe  with  form,  for  a  number  of 
boys  all  learning  the  fame  thing. 

The  difiributing  boys  into  claffes,  con¬ 
tributes  not  only  to  raife  emulation  among 
them,  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
mailer,  who  by  this  means,  can  teach 
double  the  number  it  would  otherwife  be 
poffible  for  him  to  do. 

CLASSIC,  or  CLASSICAL,  an  epithet 
chiefly  applied  to  authors  read  in  the  claf¬ 
fes  at  Ichools,  and  who  are  in  great  au¬ 
thority  there.  This  term  feems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Tullius  Servius,  who  in  order 
to  make  an  efiimate  of  every  perfon's 
eftate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
bands,  which  he  called  claffes.  Theefiate 
of  the  firfi  clal’s  was  not  to  be  under  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  were  called  dajfici ,  daffies  :  hence 
authors  of  the  firfi:  rank  came  to  be  called 
clalfics,  all  the  relt  being  Laid  to  be  infra 
clr’Jjcum .  Ev  clalfical  learning  may  be  un- 
derfiood,  fuch  an  intimacy  with  the  beffc 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  as  not  only  ena¬ 
bles  the  reader  to  fee  and  admire  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  feveral  cbmpoiitions,  but  to 
imitate  their  manner  of  writing,  to  tranf- 
cribe  their  fpirit  and  eloquence,  and  make 
their  didtion  and  their  fentiment  his  own, 

CLAVICLES,  chwiculary  in  anatomy, 
are  two  bones  fituated  tranfverfely  and  a 
little  obliquely  oppofite  to  each  other,  at 
the  fuperior  ajul  anterior  part  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  between  the  fcapula  and  fternum. 
The  uies  of  the  clavicles  are,  I.  To 
keep  the  arms  from  falling  too  forward 
upon  the  breafi,  and  to  facilitate  feveral 
of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  2.  To  ferve 
for  the  place  of  origin  for  feveral  mufclea. 
3.  To  defend  the  great  fubclavian  vcflels 
which  run  under  them. 

CLAVIS,  a  key,  is  fometimes  ufecl  in 
Engliih  to  denote  an  explanation  of  feme 
obfeure  paflages  in  any  book  o.r  writing. 

CLAVUS,  In  medicine  and  furgery, 
is  ufed  in  feveral  fignifi  cat  ions.  :  1.  Cla- 

vus  hyftericus  is  a  Ihooting  pain  in  the 
head.  2.  Clavus  ocutorum,  according  to 
Celfus,  is  a  callous  tubercle  on  the  white 
of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomination  from 
its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  Clavus  im- 
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ports  %  chirurgical  inftrument  of  gold 
mentioied  by  amatus  Lufitanus,  defigned 
to  be  introduced  into  an  exulcerated  palate, 
for  the  better  articulation  of  the  vo.ce. 
5.  Clay is  a  callus  or  corn  on  the  foot  : 
this  arifes  from  a  too  great  compreflion  of 
the  cutis,  which  by  this  means  hardens 
and  forms  itfeH  into  a  knot.  The  cure 
is  'oy  fdfttaing  them,  and  then  pulling 
them  out.  j  he  pulp  ol  a1  lemon  laid  to 
a.  corn,  and  bound  on  all  night,  often 
iouens  it  lb  by  the  morning,  that  it  may 
caliiy  be  taktn.oflf. 

CLAW,  among  zoofogifts,  the  fharn- 
pointed  nails  vith  which  the  feet  of  cer¬ 
tain  quadruped!  and  birds  are  furnilhed. 

CLAY,  Argil  a,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  earths,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe  :  thej  are  firmly  coherent, 
weighty,  and  cot^paft  ;  iliif,  vifeid,  and 
duCtile  to  a  great  degree,  w  hi  lit  moift  ; 
fmooth  to  the  touca,  not  ealily  breaking 
between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  diffufible 
in  water,  and  when  nixed,  not  readily  fub- 
liding  from  it.  Of  this  genus  authors  enu¬ 
merate  a  great  manv  fpec.es,  lome  white 
fome  brown,  grey,  bine,  yellow,  green, 
red,  black,  &c.  Belitles  the  ufe  of  clay 
for  making  potter’s  ware,  it  is  a  confidei- 
able  improver  of  light  and  fandy  grounds, 
which  unlefs  they  be  clayed,  will  bear 
nothing  but  rye>with  whatever  other  corn- 
polls  they  be  manured ;  but  once  clayed, 
they  will  produce  oats, ■'-barley,  peafe,  See. 
In  Yorklhire,  they  lay  an  hundred  load 
upon  an  acre  of  ground,  which  will  keep 
the  foil  in  heart  upwards  of  forty  vears  : 
indeed,  the  firft  year  after  being  clayed, 
it  bears  rank,  ill-coloured,  and  broad- 
grained  barley  ;  but  afterwards  a  plump 
round  corn,  like  wheat. 

CLAY-LANDS,  thole  abounding  with 
clay,  whether  black,  blue,  yellow,  white, 
&x.  of  which  the  black  and  the  yellow 
are  the  hell  for  corn.  All  clay-foils  are 
apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on  them 
in  moifl  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much 
water  :  in  dry  feafons,  on  the  contrary, 
they  turn  hard  and  choke  the  plants. 
Their  natural  produce  is  weeds,  goofe- 
grafs,  large  dailies,  thiftles,  docks,  pop¬ 
pies,  See.  Some  clav-loils  will  bear  clover 
and  rvc-grafs  ;  and  if  well  manured, 
will  produce  the  hell  grain:  they  hold 
manure  the  belt  of  all  lands,  andtherooft 
proper  for  them  are  horfe-dung,  pigeon ’s- 
dung,  fornc  kinds  of  marie,  folding  of  iheep, 
nialt-duft,  allies,  chalk,  lime,  foot,  Sc c. 

CLEAVERS,  Aparin?)  in  botany,  See. 

See  Ap  arise* 
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CLEF,  or  CLIFF,  in  muftc,  a  mark 

fet  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a 
long,  fhewing  the  tone  or  key  in  which 
the  piece  is  to  begin  ;  or  it  is  a  letter 
marked  on  any  line  which  explains  the 
reil.  It  is  called  clef,  or  key,  becaufe 
hereby  we  know  the  names  of  all  the  other 
lines,  and  confeque'ntly  the  quantity  of 
every  degree  or  interval  :  hut  becaufe 
every  note  in  the  oflave  is  alfo  called  a  key, 
this  letter  marked  is,  for  cliftindlion  fake, 
denominated  the  lign  clef,  and  by  this 
key  is  meant  the  principal  note  of  a  fong, 
in  which  the  melody  doles. 

CLEFTS,  or  CRACKS  in  the  Heels, 
a  difeafe  incident  to  holies,  that  comes 
either  by  over  hard  labour,  which  occa- 
fions  forfeits,  or  by  giving  them  utrwhole- 
fome  meat,  or  by  walking  them  when  hot. 
For  the  cure,  fhave  away  the  hair,  and 
apply  the  oil  of  hempleed,  or  linfeed  ; 
and  he  fure  to  keep  them  clean. 

CLEMATIS,  virgin’s  bower,  in  bota- 
nv,  a  genus  of  plants. 

*  CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
She  obtained  the  love  of  Julius  Cxfar,  by 
whom  ihe  had  a  fon,  named  Caefareon. 
After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Mark. 
Anthony  marching  againft  the  Parthians, 
in  the  fortieth  year  before  the  thrift  an. 
sera,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  meet  hi rp  in 
Cilicia,  to  anfwer  the  accufations  formed 
againft  her,  in  relation  to  her  having 
given  fuccours  to  Brutus.  That  princefs, 
who  was  not  only  a  great  beauty,  but  alfo 
extremely  artful,  and  fpoke  feveral  lan¬ 
guages,  refolved  to  infpire  Anthony  with 
a  paiiion  for  her.  She  embarked  on  the 
river  Cydnus,  in  a  veflel  with  a  gilt  Hern; 
the  fails  of  which  were  of  purple,  and  the 
oars  filver  ;  which  kept  time  with  a  con¬ 
cert  of  mufic;  while  Ihe  herfelf  lay  un¬ 
der  a  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold,  d reded  in 
a  magnificent  habit.  The  very  evening 
in  which  Ihe  arrived,  Ihe  gave  an  elegant 
repaft  to  Anthony,  who  became  fo  dif- 
tra<fted!y  in  love,  that  he  married  her, 
notwithstanding  his  former  marriage  to 
O&avia,  the  lifter  of  Auguftus.  Aftelr 
Anthony’s  defeat  and  death,  Cleopatra, 
unable  to  captivate  the  affeCbons  of  Au 
guftus,  and  fearing  Ihe  Ihould  be  carried 
to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  triumph,  cauied 
herfelf  to  be  ftung  by  an  afp,  and  died  of 
the  yound,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
her  age.  Auguftus  ordered  her  a  magni¬ 
ficent  funeral,  and  her  body,  as  Ihe  de¬ 
filed.  was  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with 

that 
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that  of  Anthony.  She  reigned  twenty- 
two  years. 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  parts,  not- 
withftanding  her  vices,  and  fpoke  many 
languages  with  the  utmoll  facility  ;  for 
fire  could  converfe  with  the  Ethiopians, 
Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Perlians,  without  an  inter¬ 
preter  ,  and  always  anfwered  them  in 
their  own  languages.  In  her  death  ended 
the  reign  of  the  family  of  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  after  it  had  fubfilled  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  years  ;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  fo 
remained  for  fix  hundred  and  feventy 
years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Saracens. 

CLEPSYDRA, an  inftrumentor machine 
ferving  to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  There  have 
like  wife  been  clepfydrx  made  with  mercu¬ 
ry.  The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine, 
meafured  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho 
I3rahe,  in  our  days,  made  ufe  of  it  to  mea- 
furc  tlre  motion  of  the  Ears,  &c.  and  Dud¬ 
ley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making 
all  his  maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of 
clepfydrx  is  very  ancient  :  they  were  in¬ 
vented  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  as 
were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  winter  ;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in 
the  flimmer.  They  had  two  great  defers; 
the  -one,  that  the  water  ran  out  with  a 
greater  or  lets  facility,  3s  the  air  was  more 
or  lefs  denfe ;  the  other,  that  the  water 
ran  more  readily  at  the  beginning,  than 
towards  the  conclufion. 

M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra 
free  from  both  thefe  inconveniences,  and 
which  has  thefe  three  grand  advantages  ; 
of  ferving  the  ordinary  purpofe  of  clocks  ; 
of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difeovery 
of  the  longitude  ;  aud  of  meafuring  the 
motion  of  the  arteries. 

CLEPSYDRA  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  hour- 
glafs  of  fand,  and  like  wife  for  a  water- 
clock.  See  Hour-Glass  and  Water- 
Clock. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to 
the  body  of  ecclefiafiics  of  the  C  hr  ill  i  an 
church,  in  contradifiinftion  to  the  laitv. 
The  diftmftion  of  Chriffcians  into  clergy 
and  laity,  was  derived  from  the  Jewiih 
church,  and  adopted  into  the  Chriftian  by 
the  apoilles  themfelves  :  whenever  any 
number  of  converts  were  made,  as  foon  as., 
they  were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  church,  a  bilhop  or  pref- 
byter,  with  a  deacon,  were  ordained  to 
Btimfixr  to  them. 
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The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rone  are 
diftinguiihed  into  regular  and  fecula-:  the 
regular  clergy  confilts  of  thofe  mtnks  or 
religious,  who  have  taken  upon  tlum  holy 
orders  of  the  priefvhood,  in  their  nfpeftive 
monaftcrics.  The  fecular  clergy  are 
thofe  which  are  not  of  any  rcligbus  order# 
and  have  the  care  and  di  reft  ion  cl  pavilhes. 
The  protefta'nt  clergy  are  all  fecilars. 

Benefit  of  CLERGY  is  an  aicient  pri¬ 
vilege,  whereby  one  in  orders  claimed  to 
be  delivered  to  his  ordinary,"  tc  purge  him- 
felf  of  felony  :  this  purgation  was  to  be  by 
his  own  oath,  affirming  hs  innocency# 
and  the  oath  of  twelve  puigators,  as  to 
their  belief  of  it,  before  a  ury  of  twelve 
clerks  :  if  the  clerk  failed  in  his  purga¬ 
tion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  char  after, 
whereby  he  became  a  mrre  layman ;  or 
he  was  to  be  kept  in  prion  till  a  pardon 
was  obtained  ;  but  if  be  purged  himlelf, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty.  This  was  formerly 
admitted,  even  in  rafts  of  murder  ;  but 
the  ancient  courfe  of  me  law  is  much  al¬ 
tered  upon  this  head.  By  the  ftatutes  of 
18  Eliz.  cap.  vii.  clerks  are  no  more  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  ordinary  to  be  purged  ;  but 
every  man,  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clergy 
is  granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  put  to 
read  at  the  baf,  after  he  is  found  guilty 
and  convifted  of  Inch  felony,  and  fo  burnt 
on  the  hand,  ami  fet  free  fi  r  the  firft  time, 
if  the  ordinary  or  deputy  ftanding  by  fhall 
fay,  legit  ut  chricu *,  othenvife  he  fhall  luf- 
fer  death. 

CLERK,  originally  ufed  to  denote  a 
learned  man,  or  man  of  letters  ;  whence 
the  term  became  appropriated  to  church¬ 
men,  who  were  from  thence  called  clerks 
or  clergymen  :  the  nobility  and  gentry 
being  ufually  bred  up 'to  the  exercilp  of 
arms,  and  none  left  but  the  ecclefiaftics  to 
cultivate  the  fciences* 

CLERK,  Inch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exereife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  of- 
fixe,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds. 

CLEW-LINES,  ropes  fattened  to  the 
clews  or  lower  corners  of  the  fcjuare  •Tails  : 
their  ufes  are  to  draw  each  clew  up  to  the 
yard,  for  the  more  ealily  furling  or  reefing 
the  fails. 

CLIENT  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a 
IawTuit,  who  has  turned  over  his  caufe 
into  the  hands  of  a  counftllor  or  foilici* 
tor. 

CLIMACTERIC,  Annus  Climaftericus, 
among  phyficians  and  natural  liifiorians,  a 
critical  year  in  a  perfon's  life,  in  which  he 
is  fuppofed  to  ftand  in  great  danger  of 
death.  According  to  feme,  every  feventh 
year  is  a  cUmufteric  j  but  others  allow  on¬ 
ly 
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"ly  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying  7, 
by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  9,  to  be  cii- 
mactencal.  1'hel'e  years,  they  fay,  bring 
with  them  fome  remarkable  change  with 
refpcdt  to  health,  life,  or  fortune ;  the 
grand  climacteric  is  the  fixty-third  year  ; 
but  fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the 
€ighty-fird :  the  other  remarkable  cli¬ 
macterics,  are  the  feventli,  twenty-firft, 
thirty-fifth,  forty-ninth,  and  rifty-fixth. 
The  credit  of  climaCteric  years  can  only 
be  lupported  by  the  doCtrine  of  numbers 
introduced  by  Pythagoras  ;  though  many 
eminent  men,  both  among  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  appear  to  have  had  great  faith 
in  it. 

CLIMATE,  in  geography,  a  fpace  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  terre (trial  globe,  con¬ 
tained  between  two  parallels,  and  fo  far 
diltant  from  each  other,  that  the  longelt 
day  in  one  differs  half  an  hour  from  the 
longed  day  in  the  other  parallel. 

The  moderns  reckon  the  different  cli¬ 
mates  by  the  increafe  of  half  an  hour  in 
the  length  of  the  longed  day,  beginning 
at  the  equator ;  and  going  on  till  they 
come  to  the  polar  circle  towards  the  pole  : 
they  then  count  tlje  climates  by  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  a  whole  natural  clay,  in  the 
length  of  the  longed  day,  till  they  come  to 
a  parallel,  under  which  the  day  is  of  the 
length  of  fifteen  natural  days,  or  half  a 
month  ;  from  this  parallel  they  proceed  to 
reckon  the  climates  by  the  increafe  of  half 
or  whole  months,  in  the  artificial  day,  till 
they  come  to  the  pole  itfelf,  under  which 
the  length  of  the  day  is  fix  months.  Thofe 
between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circles 
are  called  hour  climates ;  and  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles, 
month  climates. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  bedowed 
on  any  country  or  region  differing  from 
one  another,  -either  in  refpeft  of  the  £ea- 
fons,  the  quality  of  the  (oil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  longed  day. 

CLIMAX,  or  GRADATION,  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  the  word  or  ex- 
preffion  which  ends  the  fil'd  member  of  a 
period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  io 
that  every  member  will  make  a  didinft 
fcntence,  taking  its  rife  from  the  next  fore¬ 
going,  till  the  argument  and  period  be 
beautifully  fin  idled  :  as  in  the  following 
gradation  of  Dr.  Tillotfon.  <(  After  we 
“  have  praftifed  good  actions  a  while, 

“  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when  they 
“  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  plc-afure 
“  in.  them  ;  and  when  they  pleafe 

us,  we  do  them  frequently  j  and  by  tre-  ' 
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quency  of  aeffs,  a  thing  grows  Into  a 
u  habit ;  and  confirmed  habit  is  a  fecond 
“  kind  ot  nature  ;  and  fofar  as  any  thing 

is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  necelfary,  and, 
“  we  can  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we 
“  do  it  many  times,  when  we  do  not  think 
“  of  it.” 

CLlNOIDES,  in  anatomy,  four  (mail 
precedes  in  the  infideof  the  os  fphenoides, 
forming  a  cavity  called  fella  turcica,  m  the 
middle  of  that  bone,  in  which  lies  tUcgian- 
dula  pituitaria. 

CLITORIS,  or  as  fome  call  it,  Mentu- 
la  Muliebris ,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the> 
external  female  pudenda,  fituated  at  the 
angle  which  the  nymphx  form  with  each 
other.  Its  common  date  is  to  he  almolt 
entirely  buried  under  the  (kin  or  prepuce. 
Its  general  fize  is  that  of  the  uvula,  or 
fcarce  lo  much  :  its  diape  much  refembles, 
the  lhape  of  that  part,  yet  it  fometimes  Is 
found  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  as  large 
as  the  penis  :  but  even  in  this  cafe,  it  has 
no  urethra.  It  has  a  glansor  apex  as  the 
penis  has,  but  this  is  not  perforated.  Ir 
is  ufually  covered  with  a  foetid  matter,  like* 
that  of  the  glans  of  a  penis.  The  prepuce 
covering  the  glans  of  the  clitoris,  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  cutis  of  the  pudendum,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  nervous  papilix  :  hence  it  is 
of  exquifite  fenfibility  to  the  touch.  It  has 
alfo  a  ligament,  by  which  it  is  connected 
to  the  oifa  pubis,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  penis  is  in  men. 

CLOACA,  in  comparative  jftiatom-0, 
the  canal  in  birds,  through  which  the  eggj 
defeends  from  the  ovary  in  its  exit. 

CLOCK,  a  kind  of  movement,  or  ma¬ 
chine,  fervmg  to  meafure  and  ilrike  time- 
The  ufual  chronometers  are  watches  and 
clocks  :  the  former  in  driefnefs  are  fuch  as 
(hew  the  parts  of  time  ;  the  latter  fuch  as 
publiih  it  by  driking.  The  invention  of 
clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to  Pacificus, 
archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Lotharies,  fon  of  Louis  the  Debori-* 
mair;  on  the  credit  of  an  epitaph  quoted 
by  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by  him  from 
Panvinius.  They  were  at  fird  called  noc¬ 
turnal  dials,  to  didinguiih  them  from  fun- 
dials,  •fthichlliewed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s 
lhadow.  Others  alcribe  the  invention  to 
Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  the  art  of  making 
clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufr,  was  either 
fird  invented,  or  at  lead  retrieved,  in  Ger  • 
many,  about  200  years  ago. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is 
owing  to  the  happy  inuuitry  of  the  lad 
age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dil petted  between 
Huygens  and  Galileo. 


But 
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But  be  the  inventor  who  he  will*  it  is 
certain  the  invention  never  ftourilhed  till 
it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who  infills 
on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  iuch 
a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  The  firft  pendulum- 
clock.  made  in  England,  was  in  the  year 
362 2,  by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman* 

CLOGS,  a  kind  of  wooden  pattens 
without  rings.  Sec  Patten.  Clogs  is 
alfo  uled  for  pieces  of  Wood  fattened  about 
the  necks  or  legs  of  bealts,  to  prevent  their 
running  away. 

CLOISTER,  Claujirum ,  an  habitation 
furrounded  with  walls,  and  inhabited  by 
religious.  In  a  more  general  feafe  it  is 
ufed  for  a  monaftery  of  religious  of  either 
fex.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  it  is  the  principal 
part  of  a  regular  monailery,  beinga  fquare 
furrounded  with  walls  or  buildings.  It  is 
commonly  placed  between  the  church,  the 
chapter-houte,  and  refeCtory,  underneath 
the  dormitory. 

CLOSE-HAULED,  the  fea-language, 
a  certain  fituation  of  difpofing  the  fails  of 
a  Ihip  to  make  a  progrel's  in  the  neareft 
direction  poluble  to  the  point  from  which 
the  windbloweth,  or  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  A  ihip  commonly  fails  at  this  time 
within  about  fix  points  of  it;  but  iluops 
and  other  lfnall  vefiels  will  frequently  go 
almolt  a  point  nigher,  and  all  vefiels  are 
fuppofedwhen  clofe  hauled  to  make  nearly 
a  point  of  lee- way,  even  when  they  have 
jhe  advantage  of  a  good  failing  breeze  and 
fmopth  water  ;  lee-way  always  incrCales 
in  proportion  to  the  riling  of  the  wind 
and  fea.  Lee-way  is  known  to  he  an  an¬ 
gle  included  between  a  Ihip’s  real  and  ap¬ 
parent  progrefs  ;  as,  a  Ihip  having  the 
wmd  at  north  and  being  clofe  hauled,  Ihe 
will  Item  E  N  E  one  day,  and  W  N  W 
the  other;  betas  Ihe  will  make  a  point  of 
lee-way,  her  courfe  will  be  only  E  by  N 
one  way,  and  W  by  N  the  other. 

CLOSE-QUARTERS,  in  naval  affairs, 
certain  lirong  thick  fences  of  wood  firetch¬ 
ing  acrofs  a  merchant-ihip  in  feveralplaces; 
they  are  ufed  as  a  place  of  retreat  when  a 
ihip  is  boarded  by  her  enemy,  and  are 
therefore  fitted  with  feveral  fmall  mulkct- 
holes,  from  which  the  ihip’s  crew  can  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  and  annoy  the  enemy  : 
thev  are  likewife  fortified  with  feveral 
fmail  caifions  called  powder-chefts,  whigh 
are  fixed  upon  the  deck  filled  with  powder, 
and  can  be  fired  at  any  time  from  the 
clofe-quarters  upon  the  boarders.  See 
Boarding. 

CLOSET,  in  building,  a  very  fmall 
room,  ' generally  without  any  chimney  ;  it 
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is  effeCmed  one  great  improvement  of  out 
modern  architects. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture 
made  of  wool  wove  on  the  loom.  The  term  is 
applicable  alfo  toother  manufactures  made 
ot  hemp,  flax,  &c.  but  in  a  more  particular 
lenfe  it  implies  the  web  or  tifiuc  of  woollen 
threads  interwoven,  lome  whereof,  called 
the  warp,  are  extended  in  length  from  one 
end  of  the  piece  to  th(J  other  ;  the  reft, 
called  the  woof,  difpofed  acrofs  the  firlt, 
or  breath-wile  of  the  piece.  Cloths  are  of 
divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The  good- 
nels  of  cloth,  according  to  feme,  con  fills 
in  the  following  particulars.  I.  That  the 
wool  be  of  good  quality,  and  well  dreffed. 
-2.  It  muff  be  equally  lpun,  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be  liner 
and  better  twilled  than  that  of  the  woof. 
3.  The  cloth  muff  be  well  wrought  and 
beaten  on  the  loom,  fo  as  to  be  every 
where  equally  compaft.  4.  The  wool  muff 
not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reff.  5.  The  lift  muff  be  futficiently 
lirong,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff, 
and  muff  confift  of  good  wool,  hair,  or 
oftrich-feathers,  or,  what  is  Hill  better,  of 
Danifh  dog’s  hair.  6.  The  cloth  muff  be 
free  from  knots,  and  other  imperfections. 
7.  It  muff  be  well  fcoured  with  fuller’s- 
carth,  well  fulled  with  the  bell  white  loap, 
and  afterwards  walhed  in  clear  water.  8. 
The  hair  or  nap  muff  be  well  drawn  out 
with  the  teazle,  without  being  too  muth. 
opened.  9.  It  muff  be  lhorn  dole  with¬ 
out  making  it  threadbare.  10.  It  muff  be 
well  dried.  11.  It  muff  not  be  tenter- 
ftretched  to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions. 
12.  It  muff  be  prelied  cold,  not  hot-prefled, 
the  latter  being  very  injurious  to  woollen 
cloth. 

CLOTHS,  in  painting  are  pieces  of 
canvas  prepared  by  proper  primings  for  the 
ufe  of  painters,  and  fold  at  the  colour- 
Ihops. 

Whoever  would  have  good  cloths,  free 
entirely  from  the  inconveniences,  to  which 
they  are  liable  at  the  colour  fhops,  muff 
direCt  the  preparation  of  them  themfelves  ; 
and  they  may  produce  them  in  perfection 
by  the  following  means. 

u  Let  the  cloths  befirft  well  foaked  with 
drying  oil  laid  on  hot,  ancf when  nearly 
dry,  let  two  or  three  coats  of  drying  oil 
and  red  oker,  mixed  as  thick  as  can  be 
worked,  be  fpread  over  it :  then,  the  laft 
being  dry,  let  the  cloth  be  brulhed  over 
with  hot  drying  9!!,  as  long  as  it  appears  to 
fink  in:  andlaffly,  let  it  be  covered  with 
a  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil,  rendered  grey, 
or  oi  any  ether  colour  defired,  by  admix¬ 
ture 
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tore  of  the  proper  pigments.  This  lad: 
coat  may  be  polifhed  to  a  due  degree  by 
rubbing  with  a  pumice  itone,  or  by  glaz¬ 
ing  it  with  a  glafs  polilher  ufed  for  linen, 
and  called  a  Callender  Hone.” 

r  CLOTHO,  or  CLOTHOS,  in  fabu¬ 
lous  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  Parcae,  or 
Delfinies,  whofpin  the  thread  of  life.  She 
is  reprefented  holding  the  fpindle,  dr  died 
in  a  long  gown  of  leveral  colours,  and  with 
a  crown  on  her  head,  fet  with  feven  liars. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  in  the 
atmofphere.  That  the  clouds  are  produced 
in  the-air,  from  a  1  molt  water  alone,  there 
is  fcarce  anyone  that  doubts.  But  water, 
every  where  equally  difpoled,  is  tranfparent. 
Clouds,  therefore,  are  collected  from  what 
is  beginning  to  be  water;  but  the  parts  of 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  are  circum- 
volved  among  one  another  with  an  unequal 
motion,  neither  relting  nor  moving  equa¬ 
bly.  ll  the  water  that  is  lloating  about  in 
the  air,  mounts  higher  and  higher,  its  par¬ 
ticles  at  length  arrive  in  places  lo  far  above 
the  earth,  that  thev  are  not  any  longer 
much  united  together,  but  receding  from 
each  other,  they  do  not  then  conftitute 
water,  but  only  the  elements  of  it.  But 
when  thele  elements  of  water  come  to  de¬ 
fend  again  from  thole  upper  regions,  and 
are  contracted  into  fmaller  fpaces,  where 
they  alfociate  together,  and  become  a  kind 
of  water,  they  then  form  clouds.  The 
higher,  therefore,  the  water  afeends  in  the 
3ir,  the  ferener  and  drier  the  weather  will 
be,  and  the  freer  from  clouds;  and  the 
contrary.  But  water  is  carried  up  to  a  very 
conhderable  height  in  the  air;  for  in  Car- 
niola,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice, 
there  are  mountains  ten  thoufand  twohun- 
dred  and  feventy-four  geometrical  feet 
high,  on  the  tops  of  which  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  moifture  :  and  on  the  highelt: 
tops  of  thefe  mountains  nature  prefents  to 
our  view  perpetual  fnows  ;  a  certain  proof 
of  the  elevation  of  water  to'  fuch  heights. 
Nay,  over  the  mountain  TeneritF,  the 
liigheil  in  Europe,  there  conftantly,  about 
noon,  hang  fogs,  or  little  white  clouds, 
which  are  daily  refolved  into  water,  which 
hows  in  fuch  plenty  down  the  mountain, 
that  it  lupplies  the  place  of  lhowers,  and 
waters  the  whole  illand,  without  rain. 
We  are  certain  therefore  that  water  afeends 
to  iuch  a  height.  However  on  the  tops  of 
the  highelt  mountains  there  are  rarely  ob- 
ferved  any  clouds,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  IpeCtator  placed  there,  they  appear  be¬ 
low  him  towards  the  plain. 

•  CLOVE-TREE,  in  botany.  See  Ca¬ 
ry  OP  HY  LLVS. 
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CLOVE,  a  term  ufed  in  weights 
wool.  Seven  pounds  make  a  clove. 

In  Elfex,  eight  pounds  of  cheek  and 
butter  go  to  the  clove. 

CLOVE-JULY -FLOWERS*  See 
Carvophyi.  i,us. 

CLOVER,  a  fpecies  of  the  trifoliu'm- 
See  Tkifolium. 

Clover  is  greatly  cultivated  in  England 
for  feeding  of  cattle,  and  is  efteemed  very 
profitable,  becaufe  the  great  quantity  of 
cattle  which  this  grafs  will  maintain,  very 
much  enrichas  all  clayev  lands,  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  corn  in.  two* or  three  years, 
which  is  the  length  ot  time  that  this  crop 
will  continue  good.  In  the  choice  ot  this 
feed,  that  which  is  ol  a  bright  yellowith 
colour,  a  little  inclining  to  brown,  fhould 
be  preferred  :  but  the  black  rejected  as  good 
for  little. 

Ten  pounds  of  this  leed  will  be  fufficient 
for  an  acre  ofground  >  for  if  the  plants  do 
not  come  up  pretty  thick,  it  will  not  be 
Worth  Handing.  The  land  in  which  this 
is  town  Ihould  be  well  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  very  fine,  otherwise  the  feeds  will 
be  buried  too  deep,  and  thereby  loll. 

The  bedtime  to  fow  it  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  A u guff,  at  which  icafon  the 
autumnal  rains  will  bring  up  the  plants  in 
a  ihort  time  ;  whereas,  when  the  lceds  are 
fov.  n  in  the  fpring,  if  it  be  done  very  early, 
they  are  many  times  burft  with  wet  and 
cold  ;  and  if  it  be  done  late,  they  are  in 
danger  of  mifearrying  from  drought,  : 
whereas  in  autumn,  when  the  ground  has 
been  warmed  by  the  fummer's  heat,  the 
rains  then  falling  great ly  promote  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  feeds  and  plants. 

The  feeds  ihould  be  harrowed  in  with 
bullies  ;  for,  if  it  be  done  with  a  common 
harrow,  they  will  be  buried  t®o  deep. 

Moll  people  have  recommended  the  fow- 
ing  of  this  feed  with  feveral  forts  of  corn  : 
but  if  it  be  fea lbned,  as  before  diredted,  it 
will  be  much  better  if  fowtt  alone,  for  the 
corn  prevents  the  growth  of  the  plants  un¬ 
til  it  is  reaped  and  taken  off  the  ground, 
fo  thatone  whole  feafon  is  loll  ;  and  many 
times,  if  there  be  a  great  crop  of  corn  upon 
the  ground,  it  fpoils  the  clover,  fo  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  Handing  ;  whereas,  in  the 
way  before  directed,  the  plants  will  have 
good  roots  before  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring 
will  come  on  much  falter  than  that  which 
was  fown  the  fpring  before  under  corn. 

About  the  middle  of  May  this  grafs 
will  he  fit  to  cut,  and  there  Ihould  be  great 
care  taken  in  making  it;  for  it  will  require 
a  great  deal  more  labour  and  time  to  dry 
than  common  grafs,  and  will  Ihrink  info 
3  ^  lei's 
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Iefs  compafs  ;  but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it 
will  make  extraordinary  rich  food  for  cat¬ 
tle.  The  time  for  cutting  it  is  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  flower  ;  tor  if  it  hands  much  lon¬ 
ger,  the  lower  part  of  the  hem  will  begin 
to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make  a  lets  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay,  and  that  not  to  well  flavoured. 

Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year 
of  this  grafs  ;  but  the  bell  way  is  to  cut  it 
once  in  the  fprng,  and  feed  it  the-  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  year,  whereby  the  land 
will  be  enriched,  and  the  plants  wil  grow 
much  ftrongcr. 

One  acre  of  this  grafs  will  feed  as  many 
cattle  as  four  or  five  acres  of  common 
grafs  :  but  great  care  lhould  be  taken  of 
the  cattle  when  they  are  firft  put  into  ic, 
left  it  burft  them.  To  prevent  which, 
iome  turn  them  in  for  a  few  hours  only 
at  firft,  and  fo  flint  them  as  to  quantity  ; 
and  this  by  degrees,  letting  them  at  firft 
be  only  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  there  is  no  moifture  upon  the  grafs, 
and  fo  every  day  fuffering  them  to  re¬ 
main  a  longer  time,  until  they  are  fully 
feafoned  to  it :  but  great  care  lhould  be 
had  never  to  turn  them  into  this  food  in 
v/et  weather  ;  or,  if  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  accuftomed  to  this  food,  it  will 
be  proper  to  turn  them  out  at  night  in  v/et 
weather,  and  let  them  have  hay,  which 
will  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  this 
food  :  but  there  are  fome  who  give  ftraw 
to  their  cattle,  when  they  are  feeding 
upon  this  grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  it  ;  which  muft  not  be  given  them  in 
the  field,  becauie  they  will  not  eat  it  where 
there  is  plenty  of  better  food.  There  are 
others  who  fow  rye  grafs  among!!:  their 
clover,  which  they  let  grow  together,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of 
the  cattle  feeding  wholly  on  clover  :  but 
this  is  not  a  commendable  way,  becaufe 
the  rye  grafs  will  greatly  injure  the  clover 
in  its  growth. 

Where  the  feeds  are  defigned  to  be 
faved,  the  firft  crop  in  the  fpring  lhould 
be  permitted  to  ftand  until  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  ftalks 
and  heads  changing  to  a  brown  colour  ; 
then  it  lhould  be  cut  in  a  dry  time  :  and 
whcit  it  is  well  dried,  it  may  be  houfed 
until  winter,  when  the  feeds  lhould  be 
threlhed  out;  but  if  the  feeds  are  wanted 
for  immediate  fowing,  it  may  be  threlhed 
out  before  it  is  either  houfed  or  ftocked  : 
but  then  it  muft  be  well  dried,  otherwife 
the  feeds  will  not  quit  their  hulks,1 

It  has  been  a  great  complaint  among 
the  farmers,  that  they  could  notthrelhout 
thefe  feeds  without  great  labour  and  dif- 
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•  ficulty  ;  which  muft  be  chiefly  owing  to 
their  cutting  the  fpring  crop  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  flower,  and  to  leave  the  fecund 
crop  for  feed,  which  ripens  fo  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  that  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  dry 
the  hulks  fulhciently  ;  whereby  they  are 
tough,  and  the  feed  rendered  difficult  to  get 
out  :  which  may  entirely  be  remedied  by 
leaving  the  firlt  crop  for  feed,  as  hath 
been  directed. 

Vi  hen  the  cattle  are  fed  with  this  hay, 
the  belt  way  is  to  put  it  in  racks,  other- 
wife  they  will  tread  a  great  quantity  of  it 
down  with  their  feet.  This  feed  is  much 
better  for  molt  other  cattle  than  milch 
cows,  fo  that thefe lhould  rarely  have  any. 
ot  it,  left  it  prove  hurtful  to  them  ;  though 
whsn  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  near  fo  inju¬ 
rious  to  any  fort  of  cattle,  as  when  green. 

CLYSTER,  a  liquid  remedy  to  be  in¬ 
jected  chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  largec 
inteftines.  It  is  ufually  adminiltered  by 
the  bladder  of  a  hog,  iheep,  or  ox^  perfo¬ 
rated  at  each  end,  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  faftened  with  pack¬ 
thread.  Clyfters  are  prepared  of  different 
ingredients,  according  to  the  different  in¬ 
tentions  propefed,  \yhether  to  foften  the 
indurated  fceces,  correct  the  acrid,  acid, 
and  1'alme  recrements,  evacuate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  large  inteftines,  corroborate 
the  languid  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  and 
augment  their  impaired  periftaltic  motion; 
to  mitigate  the  fpafms  of  the  inteftinal 
coats,  and  relax  their  conftridted  fibres  ; 
to  caufe  a  revulfion  downwards  in  lethar¬ 
gic  dilbrders,  apoplexies,  frenzies,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  head;  to  promote  la¬ 
bour,  whether  the  foetus  be  living  or  dead  ; 
and  to  expel  the  fecundines  where  they  are 
preternaturally  detained.  Clyfters  are 
fometimes  ufed  to  nourilh  and  fupport  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  ali¬ 
ment,  by  reafon  of  fome  impediment  in 
the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  in  which  cafes 
they  maybe  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoftions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine. 
The  Engliih  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco, 
which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderabfe 
efficacy  when  other  clyfters  prove  ineffec¬ 
tual,  and  particularly  in  the  iliac  palfion, 
and  in  the  hernia  incarcerata,  though  it 
may  likewife  be  ufed  in  an  obftinate  con- 
ftipation  or  obftruftion  of  the  bowels,  &c. 
See  Heifter’s  Surgery,  and  Graffius’s  and 
Sawzonius’s  Diflertations  upon  the  fub- 
jecL 

*  CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous 
hiftory3  daughter  of  Leda;  whom  lh* 

brought 
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brought  forth  in  an  egg,  which  contained 
both  Clytemneftra  and  Caftor.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Agamemnon  ;  but  while  he  was  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  Ihe  had  an  intrigue 
with  AigifthuB,  whom  Ihe  engaged  to  mur¬ 
der  Agamemnon,  at  his  return.  Her  fon 
Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the  death  of 
his  father  by  killing  JEgifthus,  with  his 
mother  Clytemneftra  ;  but  was  afterwards 
haunted  by  the  Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

*  CLYTE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Orcamus,  king  of  Babylon,  who, 
jealous  of  the  happinefs  of  her  filler  Leu- 
cothe,  who  had  been  debauched  by  Apol¬ 
lo,  acquainted  her  father  with  the  amour  ; 
but  Apollo  ftill  flighting  her,  Ihe  pined 
away,  continually  looking  on  the  lun, 
till  Ihe  became  transformed  into  a  fun- 
flower. 

COACH,  a  commodious  vehicle  for 
travelling,  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
idefeription. 

*  Coaches  were  firft  ufed  in  England  in 
1515  ;  an  aft  for  licencing  hackneyT 
coaches  in  London  palfed  in  1693.  The 
number  of  hackney  coaches  was  increafed 
to  one  thoufand  in  1 770. 

COACH,  or  COUCH,  in  naval  affairs, 
a  cabbin  or  large  apartment  near  the  ftern 
of  a  large  lhip  of  war,  the  floor  of  which 
is  the  fame  with  the  quarter-deck  ;  it  is 
always  the  habitation  of  the  captain. 

COADJUTOR  is  properly  ufed  for  a 
prelate  joined  to  another  to  affift  him  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  funRion,  and  even 
in  virtue,  thereof  to  fucceed  him. 

COAGULATION,  a  certain  change 
in  the  ftate  of  any  liquor,  by  means  of 
which,  inftead  of  retaining  its  fluidity,  it 
becomes  more  or  lefs  confiftent,  according 
to  the  degree  of  coagulation. 

COAGULUM.  See  Rennet. 

COAL,  a  black,  fulphureous,  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and 
lervingfor  fuel  in  many  countries. 

Char  COAL.  See  charcoal. 

COASTING,  in  navigation,  the  a*Tt 
of  making  a  progrefs  along  the  fea-coaftof 
any  land  :  the  principal  articles  relating 
to  this  part  of  navigation  are,  obferving 
the  motion  of  the  tide,  founding,  and 
keeping  a  good  look-out. 

COAT,  or  COAT  of  Arms,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  a  habit  worn  by  the  ancient  knights 
over  their  arms  both  in  war  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms. 
It  was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low 
as  the  navel,  open  at  the  fides  with  lhort 
ileeves,  fometimes  furred  with  ermine  and 
hair,  upon  which. were  applied  the  asmo- 
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ties  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten 
tin,  coloured  black,  green,  red,  and  blue; 
whence  the  rule  never  to  apply  colour  on 
colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coat  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diver  fi- 
fied  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  alternately  placed,  as  we  ftill  fee 
clotns  fcarleted,  watered,  Hence  they 
were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and 
compofed  ofleveral  pieces  feweel  together; 
whence  the  words  falfe,  pal*-,  chevron, 
bend,  ciois,  faltier,  lozenge,  &c.  which 
have  fince  become  honourable  pieces  or 
ordinaries  of  the  iliield.  See  Cross, 
Bend,  Chevron,  &c. 

Coat  of  arms  and  banners  were  never 
allowed  to  be  worn  by  any  but  knights  and 
ancient  nobles. 

COAT,  in  naval  affairs,  a  piece  of  tar- 
ted  canvas  nailed  round  that  part  of  the 
tnafts  or  bowfprit  where  they  rife  out  of 
the  fhip.  It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  down  into  the  lhip’;  hold. 

COATING,  in  chemiftry,  the  cover¬ 
ing  a  retort,  or  other  velfel,  with  a  com- 
pofition  called  lute,  to  prevent  the  a&ion 
of  the  fire  from  melting  the  glafs.  See 
Lu  T  E. 

COBALT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Angu¬ 
lar  fpecies  of  arfenical  ore.  In  its  purer 
itates  it  is  confiderably  compa£t  and  heavv, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  a  femi-metallic 
appearance.  Its  texture  is  always  fine, 
fbmetimes  granulated,  or  compofed  of  mi¬ 
nute  grains  ranged  into  fmali  Arise  ,•  fome¬ 
times  Imooth  and  even,  without  any 
diftinguilhable  grains.  Its  colour  is  fome¬ 
times  a  pale  iron-grey,  fometimes  at 
darker  bluilh  or  blackilh  grey.  From 
variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  itfelf,  or  from  its  different  admixtures, 
iomeof  the  mineralogifts  have  divided  it 
into  feveral  diftintl  fpecies,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following.  1.  Dark 
grey  cobalt.  2.  Bright  pale  grey  or  aih- 
coloured  cobalt.  3.  Vitreous  cobalt.  4. 
Cryllalliform  cobalt.  5.  Specular  cobalt. 
6.  Earthy  cobalt.  7.  Flowers  of  cobalt, 
ot  a  loofe  radiated  ftruHure  and  generally 
not  fo  heavy  as  the  foregoing  ores. 

The  cobalt  mines  of  Schneeberg  are  faid 
to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  deep; 
and  the  cobalt  lodged  at  great  depths  to  be 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  is  near 
the  iurface.  The  Schneeberg- hill,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Saxony, 
yielded  at  firft  only  an  iron  ore  ;  which 
on  linking  deeper,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  l'ucceeded  by 
3  Qv.2  a  very 
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a  very  rich  ore  of  filver  ;  this  alfo,  being 
at  length  exhaubed,  gave  place  to  cobalt, 
fome  pieces  of  which  are  bill  found  to  par¬ 
ticipate  of  filver,  and  even  of  gold. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine'net- 
vrork  which  fpiders  fp in  out  of  their  own 
bowels  to  catch  their  prey. 

COCCOGNIDIUM,  or  GRANUM 
CNIDIUM,  is  the  berry  of  a  ihrub, 
growing  wild  in  Germany  in  moib  lhady 
woods,  called  by  an  Arabic  name  Mc%c- 
reon,  and  from  its  leaves  bearing  feme  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  bay  and  of  the 
©live-trees,  Laurcola  and  Cbamelcea .  The 
berries  are  firit  green,  afterwards  red,  and 
when  ripe  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are 
ufed  by  the  dyers  in  Germany;  but  un¬ 
known  among  the  artibs  of  our  country. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  in  natural 
liibory,  the  berry  of  an  eriental  plant,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Solarium ,  and  called, 
iby  Ray,  Solarium  racemojum  Indie  urn,  &c. 
or  Indian  tree  nightlhade,  producing  the 
fruit  in  clufters  like  grapes.  The  berries 
are  brought  to  us  from  Alexandria  and 
ether  parts  of  the  Levant-  They  are 
partly  about  the  bze  of  bay-berries,  and 
partly  of  that  of  chicli-peas  ;  roundifh, 
but  hollowed  in  a  little  towards  the  balk, 
and  approaching  to  a  kidney  lhape,  rough 
©n  the  outfide,  and  of  a  grey-brownilh  or 
Jblackiih  colour ;  the  frelhcr  they  are,  the 
heavier,  the  older,  the  drier  and  lighter. 
The  berry  is  principally  employed  in  oint¬ 
ments  for  deilroying  cutaneous  infedls, 
and  in  billing-  For  this  latl  purpofe,  a 
mixture  of  the  powdered  cocculus,  with 
yyermeal,  old  cheefe,  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
other  fubirances,  is  formed  into  lmall  pel¬ 
lets  or  pills,  which  are  ufed  as  a  bait,  or 
only  thrown  by  themfelves  into  waters 
Hocked  with  bill :  the  fifhes  by  i  wallowing 
the  pills,  are  llupibed  and  benumbed,  arile 
to  the  furfacc,  and  may  be  eably  caught  by 
the  hands. 

COCCYX,  or  COCCYGIS  OS,  in 
anatomy,  a  bone  btuated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  os  facrum.  See  Osteology. 

COCHINEAL,  in  natural  liibory,  a 
fmall,  irregular,  roundifh  infect,  inter¬ 
nally  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  brought  chief¬ 
ly  from  New  Spain,  and  there  collected 
from  a  plant,  which  is  now  common  in 
the  botanic  gardens  of  Europe,  called  opun- 
tUy  or  prickly  pear-tree.  It  was  formerly 
fan  poled  to  be  the  entire  fruit  or  berry  of 
the  tree,  wrinkled  and  Ihrivelled  by  dry¬ 
ing ;  when  the  pear  itfelf  became  known, 
tf'ochineal  was  fuppofed  to  be  its  feeds  ;  but 
It  differs  greatly  from  thefe  alio,  as  well  as 
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from  the  entire  pear.  It  .is  now  known 
with  certainty  to  be  an  animal  fubflance, 
and  a  particular  fpecies  of  inledt  produced 
upon  the  tree. 

This  in  feci,  like  many  others,  goes 
through  a  variety  of  forms  ;  though  the 
rich  red  colour,  for  which  it  is  valued,  it 
poffeffes  only  in  the  maggot  bate.  On 
examining  carefully  feveral  hundred 
weight  of  cochineal  as  brought  to  us,  we 
have  feen  fome  grains  in  all  the  different 
bates. 

The  Scarabxus  depofits  on  the  leaves  of 
the  opuntia,  fmall  eggs,  from  each  of 
which  comes  forth  a  little  infe£f,  refem- 
bling  a  bea  or  tick  ;  when  this  increafes, 
it  looks  like  a  worm  or  caterpillar,  with 
fix  fmall  feet,  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  on  the 
fore  part  of  its  body.  It  crawls  among  the 
leaves,  and  choofes  fuch  fituations  where 
it  may  be  bell  l’ecured  from  rain  and  other 
inclemencies  of  weather.  After  thefe  have 
attained  to  their  full  growth,  they  contrail 
themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  become 
redder  and  redder.  A  pelliele  is  formed  all 
over  them,  and  they  adhere  motionlefs,  as 
if  fixed  with  glue  upon  the  leaves,  which 
nowr  look  as  if  covered  with  fine  red  ber¬ 
ries.  This  bate  continues  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  when  the  hulk  opens,  and 
difeovers  a  winged  fcarabxus  again, 
which  has  very  little  of  the  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  maggot  or  chryfalis.  The 
fcarabxus  lays  its  eggs,  and  then  fucceed 
the  fame  transformations  as  before. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  prefervation 
and  curation  of  thefe  valuable  infeils,  in 
defending  them  from  rain,  cold, and  heat, 
from  being  preyed  on  by  birds,  &c.  in 
houfing  them  at  certain  feafons,  and  in 
collecting  and  drying  them  for  uie.  But, 

Freih  cochineal  lc.fes  in  drying  about 
two-thirds  of  its  weight. 

COCHLEA,  the  fnail-fhell,  in  zoo¬ 
logy.  a  genus  of  univalve  ihell  fiih,  of  a 
fpiral  figure. 

COCHLEA,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
part  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  See 
Ear. 

COCHLEA,  the  ferew,  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  See  Screw. 

COCHLEARIA,  feurvy  grafs,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  triow  plant,  with  thick  juicy  leaves, 
which  annually  grows  wild,  in  leveral 
parts  of  England,  particularly  about  the 
fea-coabs  and  lalt-malhes,  and  flowers 
in  May,  or  fooner. 

COCHLEARIA  Hortenfis ,  garden,  or 
Dutch  feurvy-grals,  with  the  radical  leaves 
unevenly  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  tjhe  llalks 

•oblong. 
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oblong.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  For  tke 
ufe  of  the  ihops  in  gardens  ;  and  does  not 
appear  like  many  other  martime  plants, 
to  change  its  qualities  with  the  foil. 

COCHLEARIA  Marina ,  feu  Britan- 
zlca,  Englilh,  or  fea-fcurvy-grals,  with  all 
the  leaves  alike;  oblong,  pointed,  deeply 
and  irregularly  indented  or  lituated. 

COCK,  Callus,  in  zoology,  the  Englilh 
name  of  the  males  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
but  more  especially  ufed  for  the  common 
game  or  dunghill-cock. 

COCK^s  COMB,  in  botany,  a  fpecies 
of  pedicularis,  as  well  as  a  fpecies  of 
amaranth.  See  Pedicularis  and  Ama¬ 
ranth. 

COCKATOON.  See  Macao. 

COCKET,  a  feal  belonging  to  the 
king’s  cuftom-houfe,  or  rather  a  fcroll 
of  parchment  fealed  and  delivered  by  the 
officers  of  the  culloms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandifes  are  cuf- 
toroed. 

COCKLE,  in  the  hiftory  of  Iheli-filli, 
the  Englilh  name  of  the  peCtunculus.  See 
Pectun'culvs. 

COCOON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  pod, 
or  neft  of  the  lilk-worm. 

COCOS,  or  COCO,  a  nut,  the  ihell 
of  which  is  much  ufed  by  turners,  car¬ 
vers,  &c.  for  divers  works. 

While  the  nuts  are  new,  and  the  bark 
tender,  they  yield  each  about  half  a  pint 
of  clear  cooling  water,  which  in  a  little 
time  becomes  firft  a  white  foft  pulp,  and 
at  length  condenfes,  and  aflumes  the  tafte 
of  the  nut.  The  tree  yields  fruit  three 
times  a  year,  and  thofe  fometimes  as  big 
as  a  man’s  head :  but  the  cocos  of  the 
Antilles  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
Eaft-lndies.  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
the  cocos-fruit  dried  and  emptied  of  its 
pulp,  lerves  as  a  meafure  both  for  things 
liquid  and  dry. 

COD-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  larg¬ 
ed  of  the  genus  of  the  atfelli,  called  afellus 
maximus  by  authors,  and  fometimes  afellus 
• varlus ,  five  flrtatus. 

CODE,  Codex ,  a  colleclion  of  the  laws 
and  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
made  by  order  of  ‘Juftinian, 

CODICIL,  a  writing,  by  way  of  fup- 
plement  to  a  will,  when  any  thing  is 
omitted  which  the  tellator  would  have 
added;  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  a 
will  or  teftament,  except  that  it  is  made 
without  an  executor  ;  and  one  may  leave 
behind  him  but  one  will,  though  as  many 
codicils  as  he  pleafes. 

COF.CUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of 
tbc  three  large  inteftines,  called,  from 
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their  fize,  Inteftina  crafia.  The  coeeum 
is  fituated  at  the  right  os  ilium,  and  re- 
fembles  a  bag,  and  has  a  vermiform  apen- 
dage  fixed  to  it. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  fuch 
numbers,  or  known  quantites,  as  are  put 
before  letters  or  quantities,  whether  known 
or  unknown,  and  into  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  xf 
a  x,  or  b  x  ;  3,  a,  and  b ,  are  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  x  ;  and  in  6  a,  9  b  ;  6,  and  9, 
are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b. 

COELESTIAL,  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fay,  ccekftial 
obfervation,  the  cccleftial  globe,  See. 

Cceleftial  obfervations,  are  thofe  made 
by  aftronomers  upon  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  fuitable  appa¬ 
ratus  of  aftronomical  inftvuments,  to  de¬ 
termine  their  places,  motions,  &c.  The 
inftruments  chiefly  made  ,ufe  of,  in  aftx®- 
nomical  obfervations,  are  the  aftronomical 
gnomon,  quadrant,  micrometer,  and  te- 
lefcope.  See  Gnomon,  Quadrant,  &c. 

COELESTIAL  Globe.  See  Globe. 

COELIAC  ARTERY,  in  anatomy, 
that  artery  which  iffues  from  the  aota,  juft 
below  the  diaphragm. 

The  trunk  of  this  artery  is  very  Ibort, 
and  near  its  origin  it  fends  oft  from  the 
right  fide  two  fmall  diaphragmatic  branch¬ 
es,  fometimes  only  one  ;  and  is  after¬ 
wards  diftributed  into  right  and  left,  com¬ 
municating  with  other  arteries  of  the  fame 
name,  which  come  from  the  intercoital 
and  mammary  arteries. 

COELIAC  PASSION,  in  medicine, 
a  kind  of  flux,  or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the 
aliments,  either  wholly  changed,  or  only 
in  part,  pals  off’  by  llool.  D„r.  Friend 
fiivs,  that  the  moll  rational  and  fuceefsful 
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method  of  treating  the  coeliac  pallion,  is 
to  adminiller  fuch  remedies  as  gently  fti- 
rnulate  the  intellinal  tube,  and  deterge 
obftruHed  glands  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
purges  adminiftered  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  frequently  repeated,  and  gentle  vomits 
of  ipecacuanha  are  recommended. 

COELIC  DIABETES,  called  alfo 
cceliaca  urinallis,  a  diforder  wherein  the 
chyle  nafles  off",  along  with,  or  inftead  of 
urine.  See  Diabetes. 

COELIAC  NEIN,  in  anatomy,  that 
running  through  the  intcftlnum  redlum 
along  with  the  cceliac  artery. 

%  COELTJS,  heaven,  in  Pagan  my¬ 
thology,  the  fon  of  ./Ether  and  Dies,  or 
Air  and  Day.  Hefiod  lays  he  married 
Terra,  or  the  Earth,  on  whom  lie  begat 
the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  See.  but  hav¬ 
ing  at  length  imptifoned  the  Cyclops, 

who 
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who  were  alfo  his  children,,  his  Wife,  be¬ 
ing  offended,  incited  her  Ion  Saturn  to 
revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers; 
and,  by  her  affiffance,  he  bound  and  caf- 
trated  Ccelus,  when  the  blood  that-flowed 
from  the  wound  produced  the  three  furies, 
the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs. 

COENOBITE,  in  church  hiftory,  one 
fort  of  monks  in  the  primitive  chriltian 
church,  who  were'  fo  called  from  living  in 
common,  in  which  they  differed  from  the 
Anchorites,  who  retired  from  fociety. 

COEQUALITY,  among  Chriftian 
divliies,  a  term  to  denote  the  equality  of 
the  three  perfo-ns.  in  the  Trinity. 

CO-ETERNITY,  among  Chriftian 
divines,  the  eternal  exigence  of  two  or 
more  beings  :  it  is  chiefly  ufe-d  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  theperfons  of  the  Trinity. 

COEUR,  in  heraldry,  a  ihort  line  of 
partition  in  pale,  in  the  center  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon,  which  extends  but  a  little  way, 
much  Ihort  of  the  top  and  bottom,  being 
met  by  other  lines,  which  form  an  irregu¬ 
lar  partition  of  the  efcutcheon. 

CO-EXISTENCE,  the  exiftence  of 
two  or  more  things  at  the  fame  time. 

COFFEE,  in  commerce,  the  berry  of 
a  tree  growing  naturally  in  Arabia,  and 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  1650.  It 
is  now  cultivated  alfo  in  Perfia,  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  in  America.  It  is  raifed  like- 
wile  in  botanic  gardens  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  but  not  without  jljelter  and  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  Prince  Eugene’s  noble  gar¬ 
den  at  Vienna  produced  coffee  more  than 
fufficient  for  his  own  confumption.  The 
tree  is  ufually  fmall,  though  fometimes 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  20,  30,  and  even 
40  feet :  it  is  an  evergreen,  and  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year  is  full  loaded  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  flower  is  highly 
odiferous,  and  refembles  that  of  the  jaf- 
mine,  of  which  the  coffee-tree  is  held  a 
fpccies.  The  Arabians  name  the  tree  hurt 
or  £<?«,  whence  perhaps  the  common  ex- 
preffion  of  coffee  beans  :  the  dietetic  infu- 
lion  prepared  from  the  feeds,  they  call 
cahoueh,  or  coavcy  whence  coffee  or  caffee. 
The  entire  fruit  fomewnat  refembles  a 
cherry  :  containing  under  a  pulpy  ikin, 
an  oval  kernel,  which  feparates  longitu¬ 
dinally  into  two  parts,  each  covered  with 
a  thin  (hell,  and  marked  with  a  furrow 
*»n  the  flat  fide,  where  they  were  joined. 
Three  forts  of  coffee  are  diflinguifhed  in 
trade;  Arabian  or  Levant,  Eaft-Indian 
or  Java,  and  Weft-lndian  or  Surinam 
coffee  :  the  nrll  is  the  fmalleff,  and  of  a 
fotnewhat  darker  yellow  colour  than  the 
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other  forts ;  the  fecond  is  the  targeft  and 
of  the  paleft  yellow ;  the  third,  of  a 
middling  fize,  and  in  colour  greenilh. 
The  peculiar  flavour,  for  which  coffee  is 
admired,  is  communicated  by  roafting  : 
common  beans,  peas,  and  other  farinace¬ 
ous  lubftances,  receive  from  that  procefs 
a  limilar  flavour,  and  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  as  fuccedanea  to  coffee,  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  mixed,  by  the  venders  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  with  fuch  as  is  fold  in  powder. 
W ith  regard  to  the  medical  qualities  of 
coffee,  the  common  infufions,  or  rather 
decodlions  of  it  appear  to  be  in  general 
innocent  ;  to  be  little  difpofed  to  produce 
the  ill  eft'efts  aferibed  to  them  by  fome, 
and  to  have  little  claim  to  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  virtues  for  which  they  arc  recommend¬ 
ed  by  others. 

COFFER,  a  long  fquare  box,  of  firm 
timber,  about  three  feet  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad,  wherein  tin-ore  is 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  ftamping  mill.  See 
Tin  and  Mill. 

COFFER,  in  fortification,  a  hollow 
lodgment  athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  fix  to 
feven  feet  deep, '  and  from  fixteen  to 
eighteen  broad  ;  the  upper  part  being 
made  of  pieces  of  timber,  raifed  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  moat,  which  little 
elevation  has  hurdles,  laden  with  earth 
for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  ernbrafuras. 

COFFERER  of  the  King's  Houjhold ,  a 
principal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under 
the  comptroller,  who,  in  the  compting- 
houfe,  and  elfewhere  at  other  times,  has 
a  Ipecial  charge  and  overfight  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  houle,  for  their  good  de¬ 
meanor  and  charge  in  their  offices,  to  all 
which  he  pays  their  watres. 

COGGESHALL’s  Sliding  Rule.  Sec 
Sliding  Rule. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
term  for  that  line  of  confanguinity  which 
is  between  males  and  females,  both  de- 
feended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  agnation 
is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males 
onlv  defeended  from  the  fame  ftock. 

COGNIZ  ANCE,or  CONNUSANCE, 
in  law,  has  various  fignifications  ;  fome¬ 
times  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  fine, 
or  confeffion  of  fomething  done ;  fome¬ 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  jydicially, 
as  to  take  cognizance  of  a  caufe,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  particular  jurifdi&ion,  as  cogni¬ 
zance  of  pleas,  is  an  authority  to  call  a 
caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which' 
no  per  foil  can  do  but  the  king,  except  he 
can  fhew  a  charter  for  it. 
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CO-HABITATION,  among  civilians, 
the  Hate  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  live 
together  like  huiband  and  wife,  without 
being  legally  married. 

CO-HEIR,  a  per  fun  who  fucceeds  to 
a  lhare  of  an  inheritance,  to  be  divided 
among  fevcral. 

COHESION,  in  philofophy,  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  the  particles  ot  the  lame 
body  adhere  together.' 

The  caufe  of  this  cohelion  has  extreme¬ 
ly  perplexed  the  philofophers.  In  all  the 
iylfems  of  phylics,  matter  is  luppofed, 
originally,  to  conlilt  of  minute  indivilible 
atoms  ;  but  how',  and  by  what  principle 
thefe  leveral  and  diilinft  corpufcles  ihould 
come  firft  combined  into  little  fyllems, 
and  how  they  Ihould  come  to  perfe- 
vere  in  that  Hate  of  union,  is  a  point 
not  yet  determined  :  a  point  of  the  grcat- 
ell  difficulty,  and  even  of  the  greatetl 
importance  of  any  in  phylics.  J.  Ber¬ 
noulli,  thinks  it  owing  to  the  p  refill  re  of 
the  atmofphere  ;  others,  to  the  figure  of 
the  component  particles ;  but  the  gene¬ 
rality,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  attrac¬ 
tion.  See  Attraction. 

COHABITION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
returning  a  liquor  diftilled  from  any  fub- 
ilance  back  upon  the  fame  fubltance,  and 
dillilling  it  again,  either  with  or  without 
an  addition  of  frelh  ingredients. 

COHORT,  Cohort,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  the  name  of  part  of  the  Roman  legipn, 
comprehending  about  fix  hundred  men. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  ferjeant  at  law. 

COIN,  a  fpecies  of  money,  as  gold, 
filver,  or  copper.  Hence  coin  differs  from 
money,  as  the  fpecies  does  from  the  genus  ; 
money  being  any  matter,  whether  metal, 
wood,  leather,  glafs,  horn,  fruits,  Ihells, 
kc. 

It  Teems  derived  from  the  French,  coic-rt : 
a  corner ;  whence  it  has  been  held,  that 
the  moll  ancient  Tort  of  coin  was  fquare 
with  corners. 

It  is  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  be¬ 
longing  to  every  fovereign  prince,  that  he 
alone,  may  order  the  quantities,  value 
and  faihion  of  his  coin':  but  the  coin  of 
one  king  is  not  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
another,  unlefs  at  a  great  lofs  ;  though 
our  king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  make 
any  foreign  coin  lawful  money  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  his  plealure,  by  proclamation. 
Counterfeiting,  clipping,  or  impairing  the 
king’s  coin,  is  high  treafon  ;  as  alfo  the 
making  any  llamps,  dye,  mold,  kc.  for 
coining,  except  by  perfons  employed  in  the 
mint,  See.  and  the  conveying,  futh  owt 
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of  the  mint  is  the  fame,  and  fo  is  colour¬ 
ing  metal,  relembling  gold  or  filver  coin, 
marking  it  on  the  edges,  kc. 

COINING,  or  COINAGE,  the  (lamp¬ 
ing  and  making  money.  Formerly  the 
fabric  of  coins  was  different  from  what  it 
is  at  prefent.  Coining  has  been  conlider- 
ably  improved  and  rendered  expeditious  by 
fevcral  ingenious  machines,  and  by  a  wife 
application  of  the  fureft  phyfical  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  methods  of  fining,  trying, 
and  ltamping  the  different  metals.  .The 
three  finell  inllruments  the  mint-man  uies 
are,  the  laminating  engine,  the  machine 
to  mill  the  edges  of  coins,  and  the  prefs. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae  or 
plates  of  metal  out  of  the  mould  into 
which  they  are  call,  they  do  not  beat 
them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done; 
but  they  make  them  pals  and  repafs  be¬ 
tween  the  fevcral  rollers  of  the  laminating 
engine,  which  being  gradually  brought 
cloi'er  and  clofer  to  each  other,  prefently 
give  the  laminae  its  uniform  andexacl  thick- 
nefs.  Inltead  of  dividing  the  laminae 
into  fmall  lquares,  they  at  once  cut  clean, 
out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can  con¬ 
tain,  by  means  of  a  lharp  Heel  trepan,  of 
a  round  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a 
proportionable  diameter,  to  ibape  and  cut 
oil'  the  piece  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
After  thefe  planchets  have  been  compared 
and  weighed  with  llandard  pieces,  filed 
or  feraped,  to  get  oil’  the  fuperfluous  part 
of  the  metal,  and  then  boiled  and  made 
clean  ;  they  arrive  at  1  ait  at  the  machine, 
which  marks  them  upon  the  edge,  and 
finally  the  prefs,  which  fqueezing  each  of 
them  fingly  between  the  two  dyes  brought 
near  each  other,  with  one  blow,  forces 
the  two  furfaces  or  fields  of  the  piece  to 
fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the  two 
figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine, 
which  ferves  to  laminate  lead,  gives  a 
fuffkient  notion  of  that  which  ferves  tq 
flatten  gold  and  filver  laminae  between 
rollers  of  a  lefier  fize. 

Britiftj  COINAGE,  both  bj  the  beauty 
of  the  engraving,  and  by  the  invention 
of  the  impreflions  on  the  edges,  that  ad¬ 
mirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  pieces,  is  carried  to  the 
utmoll  perfection.  It  \<ras  only  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  that  the  ham¬ 
mer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  till  then,  it  was  ftruck  in 
that  manner,  as  in  other  nations.  Before 
the  hammer  coin  was  called  in,  the  Eng- 
lifh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives 
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as  well  as  foreigners,  infomuch  that  it 
was  fcarce  left  of  half  the  valne  :  the 
retrieving  this  diflrefTed  Hate  of  the 
Englifh  money,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  glories  of  king  William’s  reign.  Be¬ 
ing  again  in  a  very  had  condition,  and 
both  much  debafed,  and  demolifhed,  the 
late  aft  of  parliament,  of  XIII  G.  3. 
was  made  to  put  a  Hop  to  it,  by  permitting 
all  money,  that  wanted  more  than  a  rea- 
fonable  allowance  for  wear,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  cut  and  cancelled. 

The  Britiili  coinage  is  now  wholly  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
there  is  a  corporation  for  it,  under  the 
title  of  the  mint,  and  nothing  taken  as 
Formerly,  either  for'  the  king,  or  for  the 
expence  of  coining. 

There  is  a  duty  of  ten  fhillings  per  ton 
on  wine,  beer,  and  brandy  imported, 
called  the  coinage-duty,  granted  for  the 
expcnce  .of  the  king’s  coinage. 

The  invention  of  the  prefs  is  not  yet 
gone  out  of  Europe  ;  nor  even  eftabliihed 
in  every  part  of  it :  nor  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  known  till  the  year  1553,  when  the 
coining  prefs  was  invented  by  an  engraver, 
one  Antoin  Brucher,  and  was  firfi  tried 
in  the  French  king’s  palace  at  Paris,  for 
the  coining  of  counters. 

COINING,  in  the  tin-works,  the 
weighing  and  Hamping  the  blocks  of  tin 
with  h  lion  rampant,  performed  by  the 
king’s  officer  ;  the  duty  for  every  hundred 
weight  being  four  Ihillings. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between 
the  male  and  the  female  in  the  aft  of  ge¬ 
neration. 

COLARIN,  in  architefture,  the  little 
frize  of  the  capital  of  the  Tulcan  and 
Doric  column,  placed  between  the  afira- 
gal  and  the  annulets  ;  called  alfo  hypo- 
trachelium,  and  lo  me  times  cincture. 

COLARIN  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  orlo  or 
ring  on  the  top  of  the  lhaftof  the  column, 
next  the  capital. 

COLCHICUM,  meadow  faflron,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

The  roots  of  which  though  once  efteem- 
edpoifonous,  are  now  recommended  by 
fbme,  in  pefiilential  and  putrid  cafes, 
the  fmall-pox,  purple  fever,  &c.  But 
great  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  admi- 
jiifterlng  it. 

COLCOTH AR,  in  pharmacy,  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  vitriol  calcined  to  a  rednefs. 

COLD,  in  general,  the  privation  or 
abfence  of  heat  ;  and  confequently,  thofc 
who  fuppofe  heat  to-conliH  in  a  brill:  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  component  particles  of  the 
hot  body,  define  cold  to  be  fuch  a  faint 
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motion  of  thefe  parts,  as  is  either  altoge- 
ther  or  nearly  imperceptible  to  our  organs 
of  feeling  :  in  which  lenfe,  cold  is  a  mere 
term  of  relation  between  the  cold  body 
and  the  organs  of  ienfation  ;  and  in  faff, 
the  fame  body  will  be  felt  either  hot  or 
cold,  according  as  the  lenfiblc  organ  is 
colder  or  hotter  than  it. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  cold  is  found  to  have 
very  confiderable  effects,  and  therefore 
Ihould  feem  to  be  iomething  pofitive.  An 
intenfe  degree  of  heat  reduces  molt  bodies, 
even  gold  and  the  hardefi  Hones,  the  dia¬ 
mond  excepted,  to  a  fluid  Hate.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  are  thefe  reflored  to 
their  former  l’olidity  by  cold,  but  greater 
degrees  of  it  will  congeal  all  kinds  of 
water,  even  that  of  the  ocean,,  and  the 
watery  particles  to  be  found  in  fpirits. 
See  Frost,  Condensation,.  See. 

The  ice  of  oily  and  lalinc  bodies  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  water,  which-  is  fria¬ 
ble  and  ealily  broke,  whereas  that  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  ductile.  And  M.  Braun  confidcrs 
all  bodies  which  liquify  by  heat,  as  fo 
many  fpecies  of  ice  ;  lb  that  every  metal 
wax,  tallow,  and  glals,  comes  within  his1 
view  in  this  refpedt.  Mercury  then 
is,  in  its  natural  Hate  a  folid  metal,  buc 
is  fufible  in  a  very  final!  degree  of 
heat. 

COLD,  in  medicine,  is  produ£\ive  of 
inflammatory  diiorders,  as  coughs,  pleu- 
rilies,  peripneumonies,  rheumatic  pains, 
confumptions,  Src.  See  Cough,  Pleu¬ 
risy,  Peripneumony,  &c* 

To  remove  a  cold  in  the  beginning, 
fmall  and  repeated  bleedings  are  recom¬ 
mended  ;  which  likewife  prove  beneficial 
in  coughs,  and  the  confirmed  eonl'ump- 
tion,  even  after  a  purulent  fpitting  and 
hectical  fymptorps  have  appeared.  The 
quantity  to  be  taken  away  at  a  time,  may 
be  from  four  to  feven  or  eight  ounces, 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days  ;  concerning 
which  it  is  obfervablc,  that  the  patients 
do  not  find  themfelvles  lb  much  relieved 
on  the  firft  as  on  the  fecund  or  third  night 
after  bleeding. 

COLDSHIRE-IRON,  that  which  is 
brittle  when  cold.  See  Iron. 

COLEOPTERA,  among  zoologifis,  an 
order  of  infefts,  comprehending  all  thofe 
with  four  wings. 

COLE-SEED,  the  feed  of  the  tiapfus 
fativay  or  long-rooted,  narrow-leaved, 
navea,  and  comprehended  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  brafiicas,  or  cabbage  kind. 
See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  many  parts  of  England,  on  ac¬ 
count 
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Specially  in  rnarfh  or  fenny  lands,  thofe 
fiewly  recovered  from  the  fea,  or  indeed 
any  other  land  that  is  rank  dr  fat,  whe¬ 
ther  arable  or  pafture. 

The  belt  feeds  are  brought  from  Holland, 
dnd  lhould  be  fown  about  Midfummer, 
the  very  day  that  the  land  is  ploughed  j 
a  gallon  will  ferve  an  acre. 

•  It  is  likewife  cultivated  for  Winter -food 
For  cattle;  and  is  a  very  good  preparative 
of  land  for  barley  or  wheat. 

COTE-WORT,  in  gardening,  a  fpecies 
fcf  braflica.  See  Brassica. 

•  ‘  COLIC;  in  medicine,  a  levere  pain  iri 
the  ldWer  venter,  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
■dilorder  was  formerly  fuppdfed  to  be  feated 
in  the  colon. 

There  are  different  caufes  of  thefe  fe¬ 
vere  pains  of  the  inteftines,  and  according 
to  the  nature,  difpofition,  and  force  of 
thefe  caufes,  are  the  fymptonis  diverfi- 
faed,  and  the  danger  more  or  lefs  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  A  very  frequent  caufe  is  a  re¬ 
tention  and  induration  of  the  feces  in  the 
large  inteftines,  andfometimes  in  the  Imall 
ones,  proceeding,  in  a  great  meafure  from 
a  load  of  acido-Vifcid  crudities,  dry,  juice- 
Iefs,  and  aftringent  food,  immoderate 
fleep,  and  a  way  of  life  unufed  to  exercife 
hnd  motidn.  In  this  obftrufled  and  cof- 
tive  ffate  of  the  belly,  whenever  it  happens 
that  upon  the  ufe  of  fweet  aliments,  and 
fuch  as  are  fuhjeft  to  ferment,  of  fat  flelh 
meat,  efpecially  mutton,  with  drinking 
of  cool  liquors,  and  refrigeration  of  the 
feet  and  belly,  the  inflation  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  incrcafed,  and  the  pain  exafpe- 
fated  ;  hence  we  may  difcern  the  nature- 
and  marks  of  the  flatulent  colic,  which 
the  ancients  afcribed  to  a  cold  caufe,  and 
Whofe  generation  and  frequent  attacks 
fuppofe  an  imbecility  of  the  inteftines, 
and  a  want  of  a  due  tone  and  ftrength  in 
thole  parts  ;  whence  this  fort  of  colic  is 
very  incident  to  fat  and  phlegmatic,  as 
well  as  old  and  infirm  perfons,  efpecially 
if  they  take  not  due  care  to  keep  the  cold 
from  their  feet,  back,  and  belly. 

Another  kind  of  colic  is  the  bilious, 
which  according  to  the  ancients,  owes  its 
original  to  a  hot  caufe,  and  arifes  from 
a  bilious,  acrid,  corrupted  humour,  cdl- 
lefted  in  too  great  plenty,  and  ftagnating 
in  the  fmall  inteftines,  particularly  the 
duodenum.  It  frequently  Succeeds  a  great 
fit  cf  anger,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  a  hot 
and  dry  couftitution,  in  a  hot  feafon  ;  or 
it  proceeds  from  an  exceflive  ufe  of  hot 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  ahd  by  cooling 
portions,  which  obfeuft  perforation,  is 
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Is  exafperated,  and  rages  with  greatef 
violence.  The  remarkable  fymptom& 
which  attend  it,  are  a  hoarfenefs  of  the 
Voice,  the  heart-burn,  a  continual  loath¬ 
ing  of  food,  a  vomiting  of  poirraceoua 
bilious  matter,  the  hiccup,  a  hot  and  fe- 
verilh  diftemperature,  reftleffnefs,  &c. 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  it  appears* 
from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  caufes 
of  this  affe&ion  are  furprifingly  various  ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  manner  of 
treatment  ought  to  be  varied  in  a  way  fuit- 
able  tb  the  difference  of  the  caufes,  whence 
the  pain  of  the  inteftines  proceedsi 

When  from  a  fupprefiion  of  the  cufto- 
mary  flux  of  the  haemorrhoids,  or  menfes, 
efpecially  ih  bodies  abounding  with  blood* 
there  arifes  a  violent  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
attended  with  much  heat,  &c.  a  vein 
lhould  be  opened  in  the  foot,  then  emol¬ 
lient  clyfters,  antifpafmodic  powders,  with 
a  fmall  pdrtion  of  nitre,  cinnabar,  and 
caftor,  lhoUld  be  ufed,  and  the  feet  bathed  ; 
and  under  a  remiffion  ©f  the  fit,  care 
lhould  be  taken  to  reftore  the  menfes  in. 
women,  and  the  haemorrhoids  in  men, 
to  their  natural  courfes.  When  the  pain 
of  the  inteftines  proceeds  from  a  redund¬ 
ance  of  intemperate  and  cauftic  bile,  the 
fame  remedies  are  of  fervice. 

But  what  exceeds  thefe  and  all  other 
remedies  in  this  cafe,  is  a  nitrous  powder, 
mixed  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  true  dif- 
tiiled  bil  of  millefolium,  to  be  taken  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water  of  com¬ 
mon  chamomile-flowers. 

If  the  pain  be  tenlive,  and  fixed  in  the 
right  or  left  hypochondrium,  or  beneath 
the  ftdmdch,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  the 
dilorder  proceeds  from  flatulencies,  or 
excrements  inclofed  within  the  flextures  of 
the  colon.  In  this  cafe,  the  principal  indi¬ 
cation  difefts  us  to  the  ufe  of  clyfters  of 
an  emollient,  difeutient,  and  corroborat¬ 
ing  quality;  not  omitting  external  appli¬ 
cations  of  carminative  and  emollient  lini¬ 
ments  to  the  aflefted  part. 

When  the  re£tum  and  part  of  the  colon 
are  affedted  with  a  ftrong  coriVuIfive  ftric- 
ture,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  transmit¬ 
ting, either  flatus  or  feces  ;  and  a  clyfter 
cannot  conveniently  be  introduced,  the 
abdomen  is  to  be  fomented  all  over  with 
hot  and  rich  oils,  by  coction,  particularly 
thofe  of  chamomile,  dill,  or  rue,  boiled 
with  the  fats  of  a  badger,  dog,  fox,  bea¬ 
ver,  See.  which  may  be  introduced,  if 
polfible  into  the  belly  by  clyfters. 

A  flatulent  colic,  proceeding  from  Im¬ 
becility,  and  want  of  a  due  tone  of  the 
E  3  R  ftomauh 
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fbmach  and  inteflines,  admits  of  the  ufe 
of  carminative  things  fomewhat  hotter 
than  ordinary.  Among  thele  are  fpiri- 
tuous  carminative  waters,  prepared  of  the 
feeds  of  cumin  and  caraway,  orange-peel, 
and  the  flowers  of  common  Roman  cha¬ 
momile,  and  cardamoms  diftilled  in  wine. 

COLLAR,  in  a  modern  ienfe,  an  or¬ 
nament  conflfting  of  a  chain  of  gold, 
enamelled,  frequently  fet  with  cyphers 
or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  lianging  at  the  bottom,  worn  by  the 
knights  of  ieveral  military  orders  over 
their  ihoulders,  on  the  mantle,  and  its 
figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

COLLAR  of  a  Plough ,  an  iron  ring 
fixed  on  the  middle  of  the  beam,  wherein 
3re  inflated  the  tow  and  bridle  chains. 
See  Plough. 

COLLAR  of  a  Draught  Horfe>  a  part 
of  harnefs  made  of  leather  and  canvas* 
and  fluffed  with  flraw  or  wool,  to  be  put 
about  the  liorfe's  neck. 

COLLATERAL,  in  genealogy*  tliofe 
relations  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line  of  afeend- 
ants  or  defeertdants,  but  being,  as  it  were, 
afide  of  each  other. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
giving  or  bellowing  of  a  benefice  on  a 
clergyman  by  a  bilhop,  who  has  it  in  his 
own  gift  or  patronage.  This  differs  from 
prefen'tation,  in  that  the  latter  is  properly 
the  aft  of  a  patron,  offering  the  clerk  to 
the  bilhop  to  he  inflituted  into  a  benefice, 
whereas  the  former  is  the  aft  of  the  bilhop 
himfelf.  The  collator  can  never  confer 
a  benefice  on  himfelf. 

COLLATIVE  BENEFICES,  thofc 

which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  ordinaries, 
and  within  their  own  jurilcliftion,  in 
which  cafe  there  need  no,  prefentation, 
hut  the  ordinary  collates  or  inftitutes  the 
clefk,  and  fends  him  to  the  archdeacon, 
tpr  other  pCrfon,  whofi  office  it  is  to  induct 
Tim. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians, 
a  term  applied  to"  a  noun  ekp refling  a  mul¬ 
titude,  though  itlelf  lie  only  Angular  ;  as 
an  aruly,  company,  troop,  fwarm,  flock, 
&c.  called  Collective  nouns. 

COLLEGATARY,  in  the  civil  law, 
a  perfon  who  has  a  legacy  left  him  in 
Common  with  one  or  inure  perfotis. 

COLLEGE,  Collegium)  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  focieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons 
Into  one  fofciety. 

COLLEGE  of  Civilians ,  .commonly 
called  D.oftor’s  Commons,  founded  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the 
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♦rofeffors  of  the  ciyil  law  refiding  In  the 
city  of  London.  The  judges  of  the 
arches,  admiralty  and  prerogative  court, 
with  feveral  other  eminent  civilians,  com¬ 
monly  refiding  here. 

COLLEGE  of  Phyfcians ,  a  corporation 
of  Phyficians  in  YVarwick-Lane,  London, 
whole  number  by  charter,  is  not  to  exceed 
eighty.  The  chief  of  them  are  called  fellows, 
and  the  next  candidates,  who  fill  up  the 
places  of  fellows  as  they  become  vacant  by 
death, or  otherwife.  Next  to  thefe  are  ho¬ 
norary  fellows,  and  laltly,  the  licentiates; 
that  is,  fuch  as  being  found  capable,  upon, 
examination,  are  allowed  to  pradtife  phy- 
fic. 

Sion  COLLEGE,  was  formerly  a  reli» 
gious  houfe,  next  to  a  fpittal,  or  hofpi- 
tal,  and  now  it  is  a  compofition  of  both, 
viz.  a  college  for  the  clergy  of  London, 
who  were  incorporated  in  1631,  at  the 
requeft  of  Dr.  YVhite,  under  the  name  of 
the  prefident  and  fellows  of  Sion  college, 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men,  the  full 
within  the  gates  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
latter  without. 

Gref  am  COLLEGE,  or  COLLEGE 
of  Philofophy,  a  college  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Grefham,  who  built  the  Royal 
Exchange;  a  moiety  of  the  revenue  where¬ 
of  he  gave  in  truft  to  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  London,  and  their  fucceffors 
for  ever  ;  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  mercers ;  the  firft  to  find  four 
able  perfons  to  read  in  the  college  divinity, 
aftronomy,  mnfic,  and  geometry ;  and 
the  lafi,  three  or  more  able  men  to  read 
rhetoric,  civil  law,  and  phvlic  ;  a  lefture 
upon  each  fubjeft  is  to  be  read  in  term 
■time,  every  day,  except  Sundays,  in 
Latin,  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fame  in 
Englilli  in  the  afternoon  ;  only  the  mnfic 
left u re  is  to  be  read  alone  in  Engliih. 
The  lefturers  have  each  fifty  pounds  per 
ahn.  and  a  lodging  in  the  college.  But 
Greiham  college  having  be/ n  lately  pulled 
down,  and  the  excjfe-office  erefted  on  the 
fpot,  the  refpeftive  lefturers  are  allowed 
a  lum  annually,  in  lien  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  demolilhed,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  teflator. 

COLLEGE  of  Her  aids )  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  Herald's  Office,  a  corporation  found¬ 
ed  hV  charter  ofRichard  III.  who  granted 
them  feveral  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from 
fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  ftc.  They  have 
a  iecond  charter  from  Edward  VI.  and  a 
houfe  built  near  Doftor’s-Commons,  by 
the  earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  was  given  them  bv  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk 
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folk-  in,  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES,  thofe 
■which  though  no  bifhop’s  fee,  have  the 
retinue  of  the  bilhop,  the  canons  ami  pre¬ 
bends.  Such  are,  among  us,  Wei'crnm- 
fler,  Windfor,  Rippon,  Wolverhampton, 
Southwell,  Manchefler,.  Stc.  governed  by 
cleans  and  chapters.  See  Dean  and  Chav- 
T  EH. 

COLLI  FLOWER,  or  CAUL  I- 
F  LOWE  R.  See  Caulif  lower. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  phyflc,  a  term 
applied  to  the  blood,  when  it  lodes  its 
cualis  or  baifamic  texture  ;  and  to  the  fo- 
lid  parts,  when  they  wade  away  by  means 
of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  otfi  through 
the  feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thole 
of  the  fkin,  taller  than  they  ought ;  which 
occaflons  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but  mollly 
profufe,  greafv,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  FEVER,  in  phy- 
fic,  a  fever  attended  with  a  diarrhcca,  or 
profufe  fweats,  proceeding  from  colliqua- 
tion. 

COLLISION,  the  linking  of  one  hard 
body  again ll  another,  or  the  friction  or  per- 
cuffton  of  bodies  moving  violently  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  dalhing  agalnfl  each 
other.  See  Percussion. 

COLLUSION,  a  lecret  underftanding 
between  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed 
fraudulently  againft  each  other  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  a  third  period. 

CQLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topi¬ 
cal  remedy  for  diford'ers  of  the  eyes  ;  de- 
flgned  to  cool  and  repel  hot,  lharp  humours, 
which  they  do  more  efteftually,  if  aflift- 
ed  by  the  inward'  ufe  of  diuretics  at  the 
fame  time, 

COLOCYNTHIS,  COLOQUINTI- 
DA,  or  BITTER-GOURD,  the  dried 
medullary  or  pulpy  part  of  a  lpecies  o! 
0‘ourd  or  cucumber,  brought  from  Aleppo. 

It  is  a  very  itrong  irritating  cathartic  ; 
commended  by  fome,  not  only  as  an  efh- 
cacious  purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  alte¬ 
rative  in  obllinate  chronical  diforders  ;  by 
others  condemned,  as  a  dangerous  and  de- 
lererious  drug.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  when  given  by  itfelf,  in  fubltance,  in 
fuch  doles  as  to  purge  effectually,  as  eight 
or  twelve  grains,  it  operates  tor  the  moll 
part  with  great  vehemence  ;  difordering 
the  conltitutian,  occafioning  violent  gripe's, 
and  fometimes  bloody  dilcharges.  Its 
principal  ufe  is  as  a  flimulus  to  other  pur¬ 
gatives.'  The  watery  dccoflions,  infpii- 
fated,  yield  a  large  proportion,  halt  the 
weight  of  ihecoldcynth  or  more,  of  amu- 
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cilaginous  extraff,  which  purges  Itrongly, 
but  with  much  lefs  irritation  and  greater 
fafety  than  the  ccilocynth  itfelf,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  bell  preparation  obtainable 
from  this  draflic  drug.. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  fecoiid  o£ 
the  three  large  inteftines,  called  mtcltina. 
crafl’a. 

COLON,  in  grammar,  a  point  of  cha¬ 
racter  marked  thus  (r)lhewing  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fentence  to  be  perfect  or  entire,  only 
that  lome  remark,  farther  illullration,  or 
other  matter  connected  therewith  is  iub- 
jbined. 

COLONEL,,  in  military  matters,,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether 
hurfe,  foot,  or  dragoons. 

Lieutenant  COLONEL,  one  who  is  the 
feeond  officer  in  a  regiment,  at  the  head 
of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  ab- 
lenceof  the  colonel. 

COLONNADE,  in  arcfiitedlure,  a  pe- 
riilvle  of  a  circular  figure- j  ora  feries  of 
columns  difpofed  in  a  circle,  and  inl'ulated 
witjiin-lide. 

COLONY,  Colonia,  a  company  of  peo¬ 
ple  tranfplanted  into  a  remote  province,  to 
cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Colonies  are  of 
three  forts  :  thefidl  arc  thofe  that  ferve  to 
cafe  and  difeliarge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too 
numerous;  thefecond  are  thofe  ellahlifhed 
by  vicTorious  princes-  in  the  middle  of  van- 
quifhed  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and 
obedience  ;  and  the  third  fort,  thofe  efla- 
b! ilhed  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  called 
colonies  of  commerce ;  fuch  are  thole 
eflablilhcd  by  European  nations  in  feveral 
parts  of  Aha,  Africa,,  and  America. 

COLOPHONY,,  in  pharmacy,  the 
caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the  tlil- 
t»i:lEation  of  the  atherial  oil,  being  Further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued 
fire. 

Colophony  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  fin  - 
gular  advantage  in  forgery,  in  cafes  where 
the  bones  are  laid  bare,  or  the  peri  ode  urn* 
tendons,  and  mulcles,  injured  by  burns, 
corrofions,  contuhons,  punftures,  lacera¬ 
tions,  or  partial  diviflons.  It  alio-  pre¬ 
vents  defluxions  of  ferum  on  the  joints, 
and  induces  cicatrices,  and  checks  the  fun¬ 
gous  excrelcences  of  ulcers,  if  applied"  in 
the  fame  manner.  Befihes  its  drying, 
confolidatin-g,  and  lenitive  qualities,  it  is 
an  ingredient  in  feveral  plafters,  and  oint¬ 
ments. 

COLOSSUS,  a  flame  of  a  gigantic,  or 
enormous  fize.  T  he  moll  famous  was  the 
coloiius  of  Rhodes,  made,  in  honour  of 

s  R  a  Apollo* 
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Apollo,  by  Chares  the  difciple  of  Lyfippys. 
It  was  eighty-fix  feet  high,  and  its  thumb 
fo  large,  that  few  people  could  fathom  it. 
This  ftatue  was  placed  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  {he  harbour  at  Rhodes,  and  the  lhips 
with  full  fails  palled  betwixt  its  legs.  It 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  224 
years  before  Chrift. 

COLOUR,  in  philofophy,  an  inherent 
property  in  light,  exciting  dilFerent  vibra¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  different  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  its  parts,  in  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  affeft  the  mind  with 
different  fenfations.  The  philofophers, 
before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  time,  fuppofed 
that  alllight,  in  puffing  out  of  one  medium 
into  another  of  different  denfiiy,  was 
equally  refracted  in  the  fame  or  like  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  that  illuftrious  and  accu¬ 
rate  author  has  dilcovered  that  it  is  not  fo, 
but  that  (i  There  are  different  fpecics  of 
^  light :  and  that  each  fpecies  is  difpofed 
ii  both  to  fufler  a  different  degree  of  re- 
61  frangibility  in  palfing  out  of  one  medi- 
u  um  into  another,  and  to  excite  in  us  the 
u  idea  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  ; 

and  that  bodies  appear  of  that  colour 
**  which  arife  from  the  compofition  of  the 
<l  colours  the  feveral  fpecies  they  refieift 
**  are  difpofed  to  excite.” 

There  are  abundance  of  experiments 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  others, 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  doftrine. 

It  is  fufficiently  clear  that  whatever  fpe¬ 
cies  of  rays  are  thrown  upon  any  body, 
they  make  that  body  appear  of  their  own 
colour.  Thus  minium  in  red  light  appears 
of  its  own  colour  ;  hut  in  yellow  light  it 
appears  yellow ;  and  in  green  light  green  ; 
in  blue,  blue  ;  and  in  violet-purple-co¬ 
loured  light  it  appears  of  a  purple  colour  ; 
in  like  manner  verdigrife  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  that  colour  in  which  it  is 
placed-  But  each  of  thefe  bodies  appears 
mo, ft  luminous  and  bright  when  enlighten¬ 
ed  with  its  own  colour,  and  dimmeft  in 
fuch  as  are  moft  remote  from  that. 

It  is  certain  therefore  each  ray  is  difpof¬ 
ed  to  excite  its  own  colour,  which  is  neir 
ther  to  be  altered  by  refraction  nor  reflec¬ 
tion.  Thus  much  in  confirmation  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  propofition,  viz.  that  there 
are  different  fpecies  of  light,  and  that  each 
fpecies  is  difpofed  to  fuller  a  different  de¬ 
gree  of  refrangibility,  and  to  excite  in  us 
the  idea  of  a  different  colour. 

2.  That  bodies  appear  of  that  colour 
which  refuks  from  a  compofition  of  thofe 
colours  which  the  feveral  fpecies  they  re- 
Scdt  are  difpofed  to  excite. 
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Each  ray,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  th$ 
body  it  is  refle&ed  from,  is  able^to  excite 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  its  own  colour; 
and  that  coloured  bodies  refledl  not  all  the 
different  forts  of  rays  that  fall  upon  them 
in  equal  plenty,  but  fome  forts,  viz*  thofe 
of  their  own  colour,  much  more  copiouily 
than  others.  We  will  now  proceed  to* 
Ihew,  that  the  other  colours  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  thofe  feven,  which 
rays  of  light,  when  feparated  by  a  pfil’m, 
are  difpofed  to  exhibit,  viz.  red,  orange, 
yellow,  gpeen,  blue,  indigo,  and  a  violet 
purple.  From  whence  it  will  be  rational 
to  conclude,  that  bodies  appear  of  that  co-t 
lour  which'  arifes  from  the  mixture  of 
thofe  which  they  refieeft. 

1.  All  the  prifmatic  colours,  viz.  thofe 
that  are  made  by  theprifm,  mixed  together, 
appear  white,  a  little  inclining  to  yellowj 
fuch  as  is  that  of  the  fun’s  light. 

To  Ihew  this,  let  a  convex  lens  be 
placed  between  the  prifm  and  the  paper 
which  receives  the  image,  in  order  that  the 
rays  feparated  by  it  may  be  collected  into 
a  focus  ;  and  let  this  focus  fall  upon  the 
paper,  then  will  the  fpot  where  it  falls  ap¬ 
pear  white.  And  that  the  whitenefs  of 
this  focal  point  is  owing  to  the  union  of 
thofe  colours  appears  from  hence,  that  if 
we  remove  the  paper  from  the  focal  point, 
and  fuffer  the  rays  to  crofs  each  other  in 
the  focus,  and  if,  when  they  have  pro-, 
ceeded  to  fome  diftance  beyond,  they  be 
then  received  upon  the  paper,  the  fame  co-. 
loured  image  will  be  exhibited,  and  invert¬ 
ed,  becaufe  the  rays  crofs  each  other  in 
the  focus  ;  an  evident  proof  that  the  white¬ 
nefs  in  the  fpot  was  owing  to  nothing  but 
the  mixture  of  the  rays  conftituting  the 
feveral  colours  of  the  image.  But  if  the 
rays  of  any  particular  colour  be  intercept¬ 
ed  before  they  are  collected  ip  the  faid  fpot, 
it  then  appears  not  only  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  from  what  it  did  before,  but  different 
from  any  of  the  prifmatic  colours  taken 
feparately.  Or  if  the  circumference  of  3 
wheel  be  painted  with  the  prifmatic  co¬ 
lours  taken  in  the  fame  proportion  with 
refpeft  to  each  other,  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  image  made  by  the  prifra^ 
and  the  wheel  be  turned  fwiftly  about,  the 
circumference  of  that  wheel  fhall  appear 
white  :  if  they  are  taken  in  other  propor¬ 
tions  the  colour  of  the  wheel,  when  turn¬ 
ed  about,  will  vary  accordingly.  From 
whence  this  part  of  the  propofition  is  alfo 
abundantly  clear. 

No  compofition  of  thefe  colours  will 
produce  black,  j  that  boing  no  colour  bur 
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the  dcfcif  ana  abfence  of  all  colour  what¬ 
ever.  That  fpecies  of  light  which  is  dilpoi- 
ed  to  iuffer  a  greater  degree  of  refraction, 
requires  proportionally  lets  obliquity  at  the 
fecond  furface  of  any  medium  to  occafion  a 
total  reflection  of  it  there;  io  that  it  is 
poflible  that  a  ray  of  light  may  pais  through 
a  medium  with  fuch  obliquity,  that  only 
that  part  of  it  which  is  difpofed  to  exhibit 
a  violet  colour  ihould  be  reflected  at  the  fe¬ 
cund  furface,  and  all  the  reft  tranfmitted 
there.  This  indeed  is  a  mqeflary  confer 
quence  of  what  was  obferved  concerning 
the  refledlion  of  light  at  the  fecond  furface 
of  any  medium,  viz.  that  the  reflection  of 
4  ray  is  total,  when  the  obliquity  of  the 
incident  ray  is  fuch,  that  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction  ought  to  be  equal  to,  or  exceed  a 
right  one.  This  is  a  confequence  of  that, 
becaufe  the  angle  of  the  refraCtian  of  the 
Violet-coloured  light  is  larger  than  the 
angle  of  refraCtion  of  any  other,  though 
their  angles  of  incidence  are  equal. 

From  experiments,  it  appears  probable, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  different  magnitude 
of  the  particles,  whereof  bodies  are  com- 
pofed,  that  fome  have  a  power  of  reflecting 
one  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly,  and  fome 
another.  * 

COLOUR,  in  painting,  is  applied  both 
to  the  drugs  made  ufe  of  in  that  art,  and 
to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  va- 
rioufly  mixed  and  applied. 

Colours  may  be  either  pigments  or 
fluids.  By  pigments  is  meant  all  fuch 
folid  bodies  as  require  to  be  mixed  with 
fame  fluid,  as  a  vehicle,  hefore  they  can 
be  ufed  as  paints,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
crayons,  where  they  are  ufed  dry.  Thefc 
make  the  far  greater  part  of  the  whole  ; 
the  fluid  colours  being  only  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  employed  along  with  water-colours  ; 
and  alphaltum,  which  is  fometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  oil-painting. 

Colours  are  diftinguiihcd  into  feveral 
kinds,  according  to  the  vehicles  in  which 
they  are  worked,  as  oil-colours,  water¬ 
colours,  enamelrcolours,  &c.  The  fame 
forts  of  pigments,  however,  are,  in  many 
inftances,  employed  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  painting,  as  Vermillion  and  lake 
in  feveral,  and  ultramarine  in  all. 

The  principal  qualities  in  colours,  con- 
fidered  with  regard  to  their  perfection  or 
faultinefs,  are  two  ;  purity  of  colour,  and 
durablenefs  :  purity  of  colour  is,  by  the 
painters,  called  brightness ,  and  the  de¬ 
fect  of  it  foalnefs,  or  fometimes  the  break- 
ing  the  colour  :  durablenefs  is  called  Jiand- 
hg,  and  the  negative,  or  want  of  it;  fly- 
or  flying  off, 
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Brightnefs  and  Handing  well  are  the* 
only  properties  which  are  necqflary  to  the 
perfection  of  every  kind  of  colours,  and 
they  equally  relate  to  all  ;  but  there  are 
others  which  are  effential  to  many  forts* 
Wflh  regard  only  to  particular  purpoles 
qnd  ufes,  As  tranfparancy,  and  opacity, 
that  of  drying  well,  and  as  it  is  called, 
not  fattening  ,*  and,  laltly  thofe  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  warmth  and 
coolnds  :  all  which  are  well  known  to 
painters. 

The  colours  ufefl  in  all  the  feveral 
kinds  of  painting,  except  fome  peculiar 
to  enamel,  are  as  follow  : 

Clafs  I,  Red — Vermilion,  native  cin-« 
nabar,  red  lead,  fcarlet  oker,  common 
Indian  red,  Spanilh  brown,  terra  de  Sien-r 
na  burnt  ;  thefe  are  fcarlet,  or  tending 
to  the  orange.  Carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink, 
red  oker,  Venetian  red  ;  thefe  tend  to. 
the  crimfon  or  to  the  purple. 

Clafs  II.  Blue — Ultramarine,  ultrama¬ 
rine  aihes,  P ruffian  blue,  verditer,  cendre 
blue,  or  landers  blue,  indigo,  fmalt,  bice, 
litmus,  or  laemus. 

Clafs  III.  Yellow — King’s  yellow", 
Naples  yellow,  yellow  oker,  Dutch  pink, 
Englilh  pink,  light  pink,  gamboge,  mef- 
ticot,  common  orpiment,  gall-flone,  terra 
fle  Sienna  unburnt,  turpith  mineral,  yel¬ 
low  berry-waih,  turmeric  waih,  tinfluve 
of  faffron. 

Clafs  IV.  Green — Verdigrife,  diftillcd 
verdigrife,  or  cryftals  of  verdigrife,  Pruf- 
lian  green,  terra  vert,  fap  green. 

Clafs  V.  Orange — Orange  lake. 

Clafs  VI.  Purple — True  Indian  red, 
archal,"  logwood  walls, 

Clafs  VII.  Brown — Brown  pink,  hiftre, 
brown  oker,  ombre,  Cologne  earth,  af- 
phaltum,  Spanilh  juice,  or  extract  of  li¬ 
quorice. 

Clafs  VIII.  White —  White  flake, 
white  lead,  calcined  hartihorn,  pearl- 
white,  trov-white,  egg-lhell  white. 

Clafs  IX.  Black — Lamp  bla'ck,  ivory 
black,  blue  black,  Indian  ink.  See  each  of 
the  above  under  its  proper  article. 

Thefe  are  all  the  colours  at  prefent  in  ufe 
in  this  country,  in  any  kind  of  painting, 
except  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  enamal ;  in 
which  kind  of  painting,  as  but  few  ofthele 
are  capable  of  combining  with  glafs,  and 
enduring  the  neceflary  heat  without 
changing  their  nature,  or  being  deftroyed, 
others  are  employed  more  fuitable  to  vi¬ 
trification  :  fop  which,  fee  Enamel 
Painting , 

'Theory  for  mixing  of  COLOURS.  There 
aye  t\yo  things  to  be  principally  confidered 

in 
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In  regard  to  colours;  namely,  the  hue, 
and  theftrength  of  light  and  ihadow  :  for 
as  different  colours,  fuppofe  red  and  green, 
may  have  the  fame  ftrength  of  light,  fo 
two  things,  that  are  one  of  them  much 
darker  than  the  other,  may  ftill  have  the 
fame  hue,  as  light  blue  and  a  dark  blue. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hue,  thefe  two 
things  are  to  be  conftdered  :  i°.  The  fpe¬ 

cies  of  colour  ;  and,  2°.  The  perfeftion 
and  imperfection  of  colour  under  the  fame 
fpecies.  Colours  differ  in  fpecies,  as  blue 
and  red,  and  colours  of  the  fame  fpecies 
differ  in  degrees  of  perfection,  as  the  red  of 
a  field  poppy  is  much  more  perfect  than  the 
red  of  a  brick.  This  quality  of  perfection 
and  imperfection  in  the  colours,  by  the 
painters,  is  expreffed  by  the  terms  bright, 
or  clean  or  Ample,  and  broken,  which  is 
t,aken  from  their  method  of  making  the 
imperfect  colours  by  the  mixture  of  other 
colours,  which  is  called  breaking  the  co¬ 
lours.  With  refpeft  to  this  quality  of  co¬ 
lours,  Sir  Il’aac  Newton,  in  his  Treadle 
on  Optics,  ihews  that  every  ray  of  light 
lias  its  proper  colour,  which  it  always  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  and  never  lofes,  in  whatever 
manner  it  happens  to  be  reflected  or  re¬ 
fracted.  Thefe  natural  colours  of  the  rays 
are  the  bright  Ample  colours,  and  the  na¬ 
tural order  of  them,  as  they  appear  when 
they  are  feparated  by  the  refraction  of  a 
prifm,  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet :  all  the  lei’s  perfect 
or  broken  colours  are  made  by  the  compofi- 
?toq  and  mixtureof  thefe  Ample  colours,  as 
yellow  rays  mixed  with  blue  rays  make  a 
green,  but  not  fo  perfeft  as  the  Ample  na¬ 
tural  ravs  that  are  green  »  and  red  and  yel- 
low  rays  make  an  orange  colour,  but  not 
th  perfeft  as  the  natural  orange-coloured 
rays.  And  by  a  juft  proportion  of  all  the 
natural  rays  together,  is  produced  white- 
iicfs,  which  is  indifferent  to  all  the  Ample 
colours,  and  cannot  be  laid  to  incline 
more  to  one  colour  than  to  another.  B y 
white  is  to  he  underftood  any  colour  be¬ 
tween  the  lighteft  white  and  the  darkeft 
black  ;  for  as  we  are  not  now  conAdering 
the  degrees  of  light  and  lhade,  all  the  co¬ 
lours  from  black  to  white  are  to  be  conft¬ 
dered  as  of  the  lame  hue. 

According  to  this  obfervation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  whitenefs,  it  appears  that  the 
broken  colours  are  a  medium  between  the 
Ample  colours  and  white  ;  and  the  more 
broken  a  colour  is,  the  nearer  it  is  to 
white,  and  the  further  it  is  from  white, 
the  more  Ample  it  is. 

COLOUR,  in  heraldry.  The  colours 
generally  ufed  in  heraldry  arc  red,  blue. 
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black,  green,  and  purple,  which  heralds 
call  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert,  of  Anople, 
and  purpure.  Tenne,  or  tawney,  and 
fanguine,  are  not  fo  common.  As  to  yel¬ 
low  and  white,  called  or  and  argent,  they 
are  metals,  not  colours.  Thefe  metals 
and  colours  are  fometimes  alfo  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  cf  precious  ftones, 
and  fometimes  by  thofe  of  planets,  or 
ftars. 

COLOURS  ufed  in  Dying.  There  are 
in  the  art  of  dying  Avecolours,  called  Am¬ 
ple,  primary,  or  mother  colours,  from  the 
mixture  of  which  all  other  colours  are 
formed  ;  thefe  are  blue,  red,  yellow,, 
brown,  and  black.  Of  thefe  colours,  vari-> 
oufly  mixed  and  combined,  they  form  the 
following  colours,  panfy,  blue,  and  red  ; 
from  the  mitxure  of  blue  and  fcarlet  are 
formed  amaranth,  violet,  and  panfy  ;  from 
the  fame  mixture  of  blue,  crimfon,  and 
red,  are  formed  the  columbine  or  dove- 
colour,  purple,  crimfon,  amaranth,  panfy, 
and  crimfon -violet* 

Here  it  is  to  beobferved,  that  they  give 
the  name  crimfon  to  all  colours  made  of 
cochineal. 

Of  blue  and  red  madder  is  dyed  purple, 
pepper-colour,  tan  colour,  and  dry-role 
colour. 

The  fame  blue,  -with  red,  half  in  grain, 
makes  amaranth,  tan  colour,,  and  dry-role 
colour. 

Blue  and  half  red  crimfon  compofe  ama* 
ranth,  tan  colour,  dry-role,  a  brown  panly, 
and  fun-brown. 

Blue  and  yellow  mixed  together  com¬ 
pofe  a  yellow -green,  fpring-green,  grafs- 
green,  laurel-green,  brown-green,  dark- 
green  ;  as  well  as  fea-green,  parrot-green, 
cabbage-green,  occ.  thefe  three  lull 
colours  are  to  he  lefs  boiled  than  the 
reft. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  to  green 
there  is  no  ingredient  or  drug  in  nature 
that  will  dyb  it,  but  the  fluffs  are  dyed 
twice,  firft  in  blue,  then  in  yellow. 

Blue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are 
never  mixed  alone  ;  but  with  the  addition 
of  red,  either  of  madder  or  cochineal, 
they  form  feveral  colours.. 

Red  and  yellow.  All  the  fhades  corn- 
poled. of  thefe  two  colours,  as  gold-yellow, 
aurora,  mary gold,  orange,  nacarat,.  granat- 
fiower,  flame  colour,  &c.  are  made  with 
yellow  and  red  of  madder;  fcarlet  being 
lefs  proper  as  we’l  as  too  dear. 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  two  colours 
are  formed  cinnamon  colour,  chefnut,  mulk, 
.  bears-hair,  and  even  purple,  if  the  red  be 
/hat  of  madder. 
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Yellow  and  brown.  The  colours 
formed  from  thefe  two  are  all  the  iliades 
of  feuille-mort  and  haircolours. 

But  this  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
though  it  be  laid  that  there  are  no  colours 
or  lhades  made  from  i'uch  and  fuch  mix¬ 
tures,  it  is  not  meant  that  none  can  be 
made,  but  that  they  are  more  eafily  formed 
from  a  mixture  of  other  colours. 

COLOUR,  in  law,  a  plaulible  plea,tho’ 
really  falfe. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the 
manner  of  applying  and  conducing  the  co¬ 
lours  of  a  picture  ;  or  the  mixtures  of  light 
and  lhadows  formed  by  the  various  colours 
employed  in  painting.  The  colouring  is 
one  of  the  chief  branches  in  painting, 
which  art  is,  by  Mr.  Felibien,  divided  in¬ 
to  three  parts,  thedefign,  the  compolition, 
and  the  colouring.  See  Painting. 

Though  the  colouring  is  molt  ftriking, 
yet,  among  mailers,  it  always  gives  place 
to  the  cxaCtnefs  of  the  delign.  According 
to  M.  de  Piles,  the  word  colouring,  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  chiefly  applicable  to 
a  hiltory-piece,  fcarce  at  all  to  landfcapes: 
he  adds,  that  the  term  relates  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  carnations  than  to  any  thing 
elfe.  The  colouring,  in  its  general  fenle, 
comprehends  whatever  relates  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  union  of  colours  ;  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  antipathy  :  how  to  ule  them  t@ 
advantage  in  light  and  lhadow,  fo  as  to 
Ihew  a  relievo  in  the  figures,  and  a  finking 
of  the  ground;  what  relates  to  the  aerial 
perfpedtive,  that  is,  the  diminution  of  co¬ 
lours  by  means  of  the  interpolition  of  the 
air  ;  the  various  accidents  and  circum- 
itances  of  the  luminary,  and  the  medium; 
the  different  light  both  of  the  bodies  illu¬ 
minating  and  illuminated  ;  the  reflections, 
fhadows,  and  different  views  with  regard 
to  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  the  objeCt  ; 
what  produces  ftrength,  boldnefs,  fweet- 
neis,  See;,  in  paintings,  well  coloured  ; 
the  various  manner  of  colouring,  both  in 
figures,  landfcapes,  &c. 

The  Colons,  or  colouring,  is  different 
from  colour  ;  the  latter  renders  the  object 
fenfible  to  the  eye  ;  the  former  is  that  by 
which  the  painter  knows  how  to  imitate 
the  colour  of  a!l  natural  objects,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  mixture  of  the  Ample  colours  upon 
his  pallet  :  it  teaches  the  manner  in  which 
colours  are  to  be  ufed  for  producing  thofe 
fine  effects  of  the  chlaro  objeuro ,  light  and 
iliade,  which  add  boldnefs  and  a  kind  of 
relievo  to  the  figures,  and  ihew  the  remo¬ 
ter  objects  in  their  jult  light. 

For  the  effects  of  colours,  painters  re¬ 
gard  cither  the  union  or  the  ceeonomy  : 
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with  refpeftto  thefirlt,  care  mult  betaken 
that  they  be  laid  fo  as  to  be  fweeriy  united 
under  the  brilknefsof  fome  principal  one  ; 
that  they  participate  of  the  prevailing  light 
of  the  piece;  and  that  they  partake  oreach 
other  by  the  communication  of  light  ar.d 
the  help  of  refleiftion. 

COLOURING  and  non  colouring  Drags. 
Into  thefe  dyers  diltinguiih  their  ingredi¬ 
ents  :  the  firft  are  applicative,  and  com¬ 
municate  their  colours  to  the  matters  boil¬ 
ed  in  them,  or  paffed  through  them,  as 
woad,  fcarlet-grain,  cochineal,  indigo,' 
madder,  turmeric,  See.  The  fecond  ferve 
to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  fluffs,  Szc.  and 
to  extract  the  colour  out  of  the  colouring 
ingredients ;  as  alum,  fait  or  crvflalof  tar¬ 
tar,  arfenic,  realgal,  falt-petre,  common 
fait,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gerami,  agraic, 
fpirit  of  wine,  bran,  peas-flour,  wheat,' 
flarch,  lime,’  and  allies. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the 
horfe-kind.  See  Foal. 

COLT’s  FOOT,  in  botany,  thetcffila- 
go.  See  Tusstlago. 

COLUMBINE,  Aquilegia,  in  botany. 
See  Aquilegia. 

C O L U M B I N E -Cb/W,  or  dove-colour, 
among  painters,  a  kind  of  violet. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round 
pillar,  tofupport  and  adorn  a  building  com- 
pofed  of  a  bafe,  a  lhaft,  and  a  capital.  As 
every  fulcrum  is  fo  much  the  more  perfect, 
as  it  is  firm,  or  carries  the  appearance  of 
firmnefs ;  hence  all  columns  ought  to 
have  their  bafe  broader  than  themlelves. 
See  Base. 

As  a  cylinder  and  a  quadrangular  prifm 
are  more  eafily  removed  out  of  their  place 
than  a  truncated  cone,  or  a  pyramid  oa 
the  fame  bale,  and  of  the  lame  altitude, 
the  figure  of  columns  ought  not  to  be  cy¬ 
lindrical,  but  grow  iefs  and  lefs,  like  a 
truncated  cone.  Again,  as  columns  are 
more  firm  if  their  diameter  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  their  height  than  if  it  bore 
a  lels,  the  greater  ratio  is  to  be  chofen 
where  a  large  weight  is  to  be  fuflained  ; 
and  lefs,  where  a  fmall  weight  is  to  be 
fupported.  Further,  as  the  defign  of  a 
column  is  to  fupporta  weight,  it  mult  ne¬ 
ver  be  fuppofed  without  an  entablature. 

Columns  are  different  in  the  different 
orders  of  architecture,  and  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  their  matter,  conflruCtion, 
form,  aifpofition,  and  ul'e.  With  refpeCl 
to  the  order,  we  have 

Tufcan  COLUMN,  that  which  has 
feven  diameters  in  height,  and  is  the  ibort- 
eft  andmofl  fimple  of  ai!  the  columns.  See 
Tuscan.  Its  diminution  is  one  fourth  ; 

that 
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that  Is,  the  diameter  at  top  is  three  fourths 
of  the  diameter  juft  above  the  bale. 

Doric  COLUMN  has  eight  diameters 
in  height,  and  its  capital  and  bafe  more 
enriched  with  mouldings  than  the  Tul- 
can.  It  diminilhes  one  fifth  part  of  the 
diameter  at  the  bafe.  See  Doric. 

Ionic  COLUMN  has  nine  diameters  in 
height,  and  differs  from  the  others  by 
the  volutes  in  its  Capital,  and  by  its  bafe. 
See  Ionic. 

Corinthian  COLUMN,  the  rlclieft  add 
moft  delicate  of  all,  has  ten  diameters  in 
height,  ahd  its  Capital  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  leaves  with  caulicoles*  from  whence 
ipring  fmall  volutes.  It  diminilhes  one 
ieventh  part  of  the  diameter.  See  Co- 

KINTHIAN. 

Compofit i  COLUMN*  has  ten  diame¬ 
ters  in  height,  and  two  rows  of  leaves  in 
its  capital,  with  angular  volutes  like  the 
Ionic.  It  diminilhes  one  eighth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  the  bafe.  See  Composite. 

It  mav  be  obferVed,  that  different  au- 
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thors  give  different  heights  and  propor¬ 
tions  to  columns  of  the  Fame  order,  and 
that  frequently  the  fame  author  takes  the 
liberty  of  difpenfing  with  his  Own  rules  ; 
but  the  heights  and  proportions  exhibited 
above  are  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
all  the  reft. 

COLUMNS  •with  regard  tv  their  Mat¬ 
ter,  are  i 

Fujtblc  COLUMN,  which  compre¬ 
hends  riot  only  columns  of  various  me¬ 
tals,  and  other  fulible  matter,  as  glafs, 
See.  but  alfo  thole  of  ftotte,  faid  to  be 
caft,  the  fecret  of  which  fOme  believe  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients; 

Hydraulic  COLUMN,  that  whofe  lhafts 
appear  to  be  of  cryftal  ;  being  formed  by 
a  number  of  little  threads  of  water*  fal¬ 
ling  from  holes  made  in  a  girt  of  metal, 
at  equal  diftatices,  by  means  of  a  pip e 
mounting  through  the  middle  of  it.  It 
alio  denotes  a  column  from  whofe  tbp 
proceeds  a  jet  ’deau*  to  which  the  capi¬ 
tal  ferves  as  a  bafon,  whence  the  water 
defeends  by  a  little  pipe*  which  turns 
Ipirally  round  the  lhaft. 

Moulded  COLUMN,  that  made  by  im- 
paftation  of  gravel  and  flints  of  divers 
colours,  bound  together  with  a  cement. 

Water  COLUMN,  that  whofe  lhaft 
is  formed  of  a  large  jet  d’eau,  which 
fpouting  out  water  violently  from  the 
bale,  drives  it  within  the  tambour  of  the 
capital,  which  is  hollow,  and  in  falling 
down  it  refembies  a  column  of  liquid 
cryftaL 
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COLUMNS,  •with  regard  to  their  Con* 
JlrutTion. 

Cabled  or  Rudcntsd,  COLUMN,  that 
having  projedfures  in  form  of  cables*  in 
the  naked  oi  the  lhaft,  each  cable  hav¬ 
ing  an  eftedf  oppofite  to  that  of  a  fluting, 
and  accompanied  with  a  little  lift  on  each 
fide. 

ColoJJ'al  COLUMN,  ohe  of  fo  large  a 
fize  as  nOt  to  enter  any  ordinance  of  ar~ 
chiteffure,  but  defigned  to  be  placed  fob- 
tary  in  the  middle  of  i  fquare,  See.  Such 
is  the  Trajan  column. 

CtfMlotk  COLUMN*  that  adorried 
with  foliages,  turned  fpiraliy  round  the 
lhaft,  or  in  form  of  croWns  and  feftoons  : 
they  are  very  proper  for  decorations  of 
theatres'. 

Dmivijbcd  COLUMN*  that  which  has 
no  fwelling,  but  begins  to  taper  from  the 
bafe,  in  imitation  of  trees. 

Geminated  COLUMN*  that  whofe  lhaft 
is  formed  of  three  fivhilar  and  equal  fides 
or  ribs  of  ftone,  fitted  within  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  fattened  at  bottom  with  iron 
pins,  and  at  top  with  cramp  irons  :  it 
ought  to  be  fluted,  that  the  joints  may  be 
lefs  difcernible. 

Ct)LUMN  of  joinery *  that  made  of 
ftrong  timber-boards  joined  together  :  it 
is  hollow,  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  ufu- 
ally  fluted  :  fuch  are  the  columns  of 
moft  altar-pieces. 

COLUMN  of  Mafonry ,  is  made  of 
hough  ftone,  well  laid  and  covered  with 
plalter ;  or  of  bricks,  laid  tfiangularwife, 
and  coveted  with  llucco. 

COLUMN  of  Tambours  dr  Bands,  that 
whofe  lhaft  is  formed  of  feveral  courfes  of 
ftone,  or  blocks  of  marble,  lefs  high  than 
the  diameter  of  the  column. 

COLUMN  in  Truncheons  or  Pieces , 
conlifts  of  two,  three,  or  four  pieces  of 
ftone  or  metal,  differing  from  the  tam¬ 
bours,  as  being  higher  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  column. 

COLUMNS  with  regard  to  their  Forms 
are  : 

Fluted  COLUMNS,  called  alfo  chan¬ 
nelled  and  ftriated  columns,  thofe  whofe 
lhafts  are  adorned  with  flutes  or  chan¬ 
nellings,  either  from  top  to  bottom,  or 
only  two  thirds  of  their  height. 

Gothic  COLUMN,  a  round  pillar,  ei¬ 
ther  too  lhort  for  its  bulk,  or  too  flender 
for  its  height,  having  fometimes  twenty 
diameters*  without  either  diminution  of 
fwelling,  confequently .  differing  widely 
from  the  proportions  of  the  antique. 

Heme* 
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k  Hermetic  COLUMN,  a  kind  of  f.i]aftei% 
lfi  manner  of  a  terme,  having  the  head  of 
a  man  in  lieu  of  a  capital.  It  is  fo  called 
becaufe  the  ancients  placed  bn  the  top  of 
fuch  columns  the  head  of  Mercury. 

Motive  COLUMN,  one  too  ihbrt  for 
the  order,  the  capital  of  which  it  bears  : 
it  likewife  comprehends  Tufcan  ami  Ruf- 
tic  columns. 

Oval  COLUMN,  that  whofe  lhaft  has 
a  flatnefs,  its  plane  being  ntade  oval,  to 
reduce  the  projedfure. 

Pafaral  COLUMN)  that  whofe  lhaft' 
as  formed  in  imitation  of  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  bark  and  knots.  It  may  be 
vfed  in  the  gates  of  parks  and  gardens) 
and  in  the  decoration  of  paftoral  fcehes'. 

Serpentine  COLUMN,  that  formed  of 
three  ferpcnts  twitted  together,  the  heads 
of  which  ferve  as  a  capital;  it  is  now 
called  the  talifman,  or  enchanted  co¬ 
lumn.  i 

Swelled.  COLUMN)  that  whith  has  a 
bulging  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
lhaft.  This  practice  obtains  am®ng  the 
modern  architects,  but  feems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Twijled  COLUMN,  that  whofe  lhaft 
5s  twitted  round  in  form  of  a  fcrew, 
with  fix  circumvolutions,  being  Ordinarily 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Sometimes  the 
twitted  column  is  in  form  of  two  or 
three  (lender  lhafts  twitted  round)  fo  as 
to  leave  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 

-  COLUMNS,  with  regard  to  their  DiJ-  i 
pofition. 

Angular  COLUMN  is  art  infulated  one; 
placed  in  the  corner  of  a  portico,  or  in- 
lerted  in  the  corner  of  a  building,  or  even 
it  column  that  flanks  any  angle  bf  a 
polygon; 

• "Attic  COLUMN,  an  infblated  pilafter, 
having  four  equal  faces,  and  of  the  high- 
cft  proportion. 

Cantoned  COLUMNS)  thofe  columns 
engraved  in  the  four  corners  of  a  fquare 
pillar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of  an  arch. 

Coupled  COLUMNS)  thofe  difpofed 
two  and  two,  lb  as  almoft  to  touch  each 
other  at  their  bafes  and  capitals. 

Doubled  COLUMNS,  one  column  join¬ 
ed  with  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  th£ 
two  lhafts  penetrate  each  other  with  a 
third  of  their  diameter. 

Engaged  COLUMN,  that  which  enters 
in  a  wall,  with  one  third  or  one  fourth 
of  its  diameter.  ,  ■  -  •  ■ 

Grouped  COLUMNS,  thofe  placed  on 
the  fame  pedeftal  or  focle,  either  by  three 
and  three,  or  four  and  four, 
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Infulated  COLUMN,  one  ftandihg  free 
and  detached  from  every  other  body. 

Median  COLUMNS,  a  name  given  by 
Vitruvius  to  the  two  columns  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  porch,  which  have  their  interco- 
lumniation  larger  than  the  rett.  The 
term  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle 
row  of  columns  in  a  frontifpiece  adorned 
with  three  orders. 

Niched  COLUMN)  that  whofe  lhaft 
enters  with  half  its  diameter  into  a  wall) 
hollowed  out  for  its  reception  with  its 
plane  parallel  tb  the  proje£ture  of  the- 
tore. 

COLUMN  S,  with  regard  to  their 
Vje ,  are  either,  Ill,  Aftronomical  co¬ 
lumns,  fuch  as  that  at  Paris)  eredted 
for  aftroii'omical  obfervations.  2.  Chro¬ 
nological  column.  3.  Funeral  column) 
which  generally  bears  an  urn,  and 
has  its  lhaft  overfpread  with  fymbols  of 
grief  and  of  immortality.  4.  Gndtttonic 
column,  a  cylinder,  upon  which  the  hour 
of  the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  lhadow  of 
a  ftyle  :  of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds ; 
in  the  one  the  ftyle  is  fixed,  and  the  hour- 
,  lines  are  no  more  than  the  projection  of  3 
vertical  dial  upon  a  cylindrical  furface  z 
in  the  other  the  ftyle  is  moveable)  and  the 
hour- lines  are  drawn  to  the  different 
heights  of  the  fun  in  the. different  feafons 
of  the  year.  5,  Hiftorical  column,  that 
whofe  lhaft  is  adorned  with  a  balfo  re¬ 
lievo,  running  ,  in  a  fpiral  line  its ’whole 
height,  and  containing  the  hittory  of  fome 
great  perfonage.  6.  Hollow  column,  that 
which  has  a  fpiral  ftair-cafe  withih-fide, 
for  the  conveniency  of  attending  to  the 
top.  7.  Indicative  column,  that  which- 
ferves  to  Ihew  the  tides  along  the  fea- 
coafts.  8.  Inftrudtive  column,  that. which, 
conveys  •  fonte.  precept  or  inftiuftion,  fuch 
as  that  raifed  by  the  fon  of  -Pififtratus  at 
Athens,  containing  the  rules  df  agtlclil- 
ture.  9.  Itinerary  column)  one. ’with  fe- 
veral  faces  placed  in  the  crofting  of  feve- 
ral  roads)  ttrving  to  lhew  the  different 
routes  by  the  inferiptions  engraved  on  its 
feveral  -  faces;  10;  Laftary  column,  at 
Rome,  a  column,  according  to  Feftus,  in. 
the  herb-market,  in  the  pedeftal  of  which 
was  a  cavity,  wherein  young  children,  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  parents,  through  poverty 
or  inhumanity,  were  expofed  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  n. 
Legal  column)  among  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans,  that  erefted  in  a  public  plfice,  upon, 
which  were  engraven  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  ftare.  12.  Limitrophous,  or 
3  S  1  .  ■ !  bouiij 
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fcounitnf.y  column,  that  which  ibcwSi  the 
limits  of  a  kingdom,  otf  country,  ctsn- 
quercKh  Thole  called  the  Columns,  ©V 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  arc  two  very,  iteep 
mount  aflvs,  in  the  ftraigjuts  of  Gibraltar. 
*3,  Lmmiiipqsi  column,  one  formed  in  a 
cylindrical  frame,  mounted  and  covered 
over  with  oiled  paper  or  gauze,  fo  tfoat- 
lights  being  difpofed  hr  ranks  within  over 
t$di.  other,,. the  whole  appears  robe-  on 
fine.  14,  Man ubi ary  column,,  a  column 
adorned, with  trophies,  built  111  imitation  of 
trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung-.  15.  Memorial  column, 
that  railed:  on  ©ccafion  of  any  remarkable1 
eveftiry-.  as  t-lie  Monument  in  London,  built 
tor.  nf$p^tiuate;.the  memory  of  .the  burning 
qj>  t-hflfe  city  in,  1666.  t6.  Meuian  co¬ 

lumn,  any  column  that  fup ports  a  balco¬ 
ny,  or  meniaua.  1-7.  Miliary  column, 
ai  ecrimniv -of  marble,,  rai-fod,  by  ordelf  of 
Amgpftijp,  in  the  middle' of;  the-  Roman 
fomuny,  fi$?m  whence,,  as.a-eynljey,  the  die 
flaifobsl  of.  the  feveral  ciftfost  of  the  eijv- 
pisc  Atfegei  .rhftke.nad  by  ^thev;  miliary  '00- 
Lmfnsjj  difpofod  at  equal  e ittanecs  on  all 
tiie  gi*5rj’tdi.  roads...  ij8.  iRoftral:  c<j>lafo*tj, 
tJiit afilpnadd  with  the  be-ahs*  0r  prows; 
erf  livifrib  &-e>  ere&ed  either  in  memory  oft 
«  tite/al-  viflouy,  or  in  .b»tuh>r  of  feme 
afativAfiMa  >  Slfttwary  col««wi^  that 
whoofet  ifhpportsi  a  fbatuel,  2tb>  Sydpbohcal 
esflatnn,  that  iopibfe.tttirftg  by-  fymbok 
fomal  i>art!culaf  country,;  or  feme  memo¬ 
rable  fiction.  2.1.  1 1'iumyhal  column-,  that? 
erected  by  the  ancients  hi  honour  ©l  aiv 
Itt&n  ^rthe  joints-,  of  the  iiones-  ov  edurfo-s 
of  .vilvick  were  covered  with-  as  many 
t'W&ns  as  he  had  mad&s  nwlitaey  expe- 
ckfotfliros. .  i.fkc.  Zoophoviv  cofestn, ,  a  kind 

of  ftatuafify  column,  beating  tLer’fig'U.Ee  of 
ionso  ahtmdl. 

COLUMN,  among,  priutm*  half  a 
page,  when  the  .page  is  divided  into  two 
parts  from  top  to  bottom. 

GOLJJMRy  in ‘the- military  art,  aloh-g 
deep  file  of  troops  ot  baggage-  -  -  - 

the  flrft  and  focond  lines; of  An  army, 
As  they,  ate  encamped,  make tge»eiraljy  twa 
columns  j>{\  a  march,  filing  oft  cither  to 
the  right  or  left  ;  fometimes  the  army 
matches  in  four,  fts,  or  eight  columns, 
aa  the  ground  will  allow  ;  and  each  co¬ 
lumn  is.  led  hv  a  general  officer. 

GOLKRES*  in  allroaqmy  and  geo?- 
gCapriiv,  two  great  circles  tuppoledyo.  in- 
ter.tel't  e ae h  ot h jar  at  right  angles,  in  the 
poles  o£  the  world,  and  to  pats  through 
the  folllitial  and  equino&ial  points  ol  the 
t?c}ipfic, 
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That  which  paffes  through  the  two 
equinoctial,  points,  is,  called  the  equinoctial 
colure?  and  determines  the  equinoxes  5 
and  the  other,  which  palfes.  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  fol- 
ftitial  culture,  becaufe  it  determines  tha 
l'o lit  ices..  See  EqiuiN'ox  and. Solstice. 

COMA,  or  COMA-VIGIL,  a  preter¬ 
mit  0  ral  propensity  to  fleep,  when  never- 
thelefs,  the  patient  does  not  fleep,  or  if 
he  does,  awakes  immediately,  without 
any  relief.’  This, d border  is  always  lym- 
to  mafic,  and  often  attends  acute,.  burn¬ 
ing,  and  malignant  fevers  ;  as  alio  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  uihers 
in  &  phrenly.  Sometimes  it  attends  a 
hemiplegia*  F'or  the  cure  of  the  coma" 
vigil,  if  the  fever  has  not  continued  above 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  it  is  expedient  to 
take  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  then- 
the  body,  if  coflive,  muft  be  opened  with 
clylfers,  which  mult  not  he  very  acrid  : 
afterwards  dilute-rs  and  refrigerants  lhould 
be  given  to  moderate  the  febrile  heat, 
fuck  as  ab  for  be  at  powders,  gently  nitrous 
medicines,  taken  iifc  a  draught  with  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony,  Sec. 

COMA  SOMNOLENTUM  is  when 
the  patient  continues  in  a  profound  fleep, 
and-  when  awakened*  immediately  re- 
1  a  pies,  without  being  able  to  keep  open 
his  eyes.  This  rs  a-  primary  dileale,  and 
mull  have  a  can  lb  which  oblVvucls  the 
,j  paffage-  of  the  nervous  fluid  from  the  cor- 
j  tical  part  of  the  brain  to  the  mcdulkt  ob¬ 
longata,  throug-lvout  the  Whole  brain. 

A  coma  fomHoientnm  is  divided  into 
.  forotts  and  laugniive.  1  lie  hr  It  requires 
the  natural;  foreys  evacuations  to  be  re- 
[)  ftored  or  promoted  5  gouty  fits  are.  to  be 
1  invited.  Ste#htvf  a  topics  are  a  Mb.  of  great 
ufo,  as  tfo'y  discharge  the  forum  through; 
the"  nole,  and  ftimulate  the  nerves  :  and. 
when  at  vifoid  phlffjpffi  ©ffHi-tfis  the-  flotnach, 

I  yomics  ar'fc  ufofu-1,.  with  powdeif  of  IqnjUs^ 
or.  emetM  lai'ta-r,  wit-h  a  fox-a^iye.;  portion. 
In  a.  fongyin/i  cqlfxa.  fomnoleatum,  when 
:  the  blood  circulates  1  lowly,  -or  flag-nates, 
in  the  head',  as  ift  hypochondHaiC;  and. 
foorbutie  cafes,  all  hot  tpirittmus  remedies 
are-  as  bad  as  pod  op  ;  but  bleeding,  clyl- 
ters,  gcnl-le  laxatives,  cooling  and  ner¬ 
vous  powders,  arc  ufotnl. 

COMA  BERENICES,  Refeniee's  hair, 
in  autonomy,  a  con  deflation  iu^  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere,  compolbd  of  liars  neat 
the  lion's  tail. 

This  conflellation  ccmfUts  of  three  flar% 
according  to  Ptolemy  i  af  thirteen,  aeforei- 
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In?,  to  Tycho  ;  and  of  forty?  it*  ^1C  kn- 
tannic  Catalogue. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  un¬ 
tangle,  and  diets  flax,  wool,  hail',  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  Britain. 

COMB  is  a  Ho  the  crdl,  -or  red  -flrihy 
tuft,  -growing  upon  a  Cock’s  head. 

COMB  AT,  an  engagement,- or  a  dif¬ 
ference  decided  by  way  of  arms. 

COMBAT,  in  our  ancient  law,  a  for¬ 
mal  trial  of  Tome  doubtful  caufc  or  quar¬ 
rel  >by  the  fiwords  or  battons  of  two 
champions.  'This  form -of  proceeding  was 
Very  frequent,  not  -only  in  criminal,  ‘but 
in  civil,  caufes  ;  being  ‘built  on  a  pre- 

fumption  that  God  would  never  grant  the 

victory  but  to  him  who  ‘had  the  ‘bell  right. 
Tire  la'ff  trial  off  this  kind  in  England, 
was  between  Donald  lord  Kay,  appellant, 
and  David  RamTay,  Efq.  defendant,  when 
after  many  -formalities,  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  king’s  pinafore. 

COMBATANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
for  two  beads,  as  Hans,  &c.  borne  in  a 
coat  of  arms,  in  a  fighting  pollute,  with 
their  faces  to  each -other. 

COMBINATION,  an  affemblage  of 
feveral  things  by  two  and  two  'but  more 
particlafly  fried  in  mathematics,  to  denote 
the  varratiGn  or  alteration  of  any  nmn- 
ber  of  quantities,  ‘letters,  founds,  or  the 
like,  in 'all  the  different  -manners  pofilble. 
F.  Merle  nne  gives  us  the  combinations 
of'-all  the  notes  and  founds  in  mu  lie,  as 
far  as  64  ,  the  firm  whereof  amounts  to 
90  figures,  or  places. 

The  number  of -poilible  combinations 
of  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken 
fii-ft  two  by  two,  then  three  %  three,  See. 
according  to  Mr.  P reliefs  calculation,, 
amount  "to  1  39  17 

49;4022G.o.  F.  Truchet,  i n the  Memoirs- 
of  the  French  Academy,  thews,  that  two 
t'quare  pieces,  each  divided  diagonally  in¬ 
to  two  colours,  may  be  arranged  and  com¬ 
bined  lixty-four  different  ways,  fo-ars  lo  form 
fo  many  different  kinds  of  chequer-work  ; 
which  appears  very  furprrfing  when  .we- 
■conhder  that  two  letters,  or  figures  can 
only  be  combined  twice. 

Problem  1.  Any  number  of  quantities 
bmn’p"  given,  together  with  the  numocr  in 
•  each" combination,  to  find  the  number  of 
combinations. 

One  quantity,  we  pbferve,  admits  of 
no  combination  ;  two,  a  and  b7  ot  one  : 
of  three,  a  h  c,  there  are  three  combina- 
ilniljS,  viz.,  a  by  ll  c,  'b  c  ;  of  four,  lix,  a  b, 
x  c}  b  (y  a  d,  i  %  c  d  ;  df  five,  ten,  a  b 
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a  C,  b  c,  ad,  Id,  c  d,  a  e7  be,  re,  d  t  ; 
whence  at  appears  fh«u  the  iviituber  <d  com¬ 
binations  proceed  as  r,  3*  6,  -to,  1-5,  ive. 
w herein  if  we  -have  n  for  tihe  number 
of  terms  or  quantities  t«  he  oomhiKted,  tve 
ti  -»  —  J 

lihaii  have  — X - for  all  the  diffet- 

1  2 

errt  pairs  that  can  be  .taken  in  the  number 
Hat  .'quantities  >«.  If  The  propelled  /combi¬ 
nations  are  to  be  taken  three  by  three, 
n  n  -—a  m  —  3 

—  X  — - — •  X  -  will  exprefs  the  num- 

1  2  .  .3 

hcrof  combinations  fought  :  :but  if  tlrey 

n  m  —  1  n — 2 

are  to  be  taken  by  fours, - J — - - ff-  — •— 

a— 3  1  .2  3 ' 

4  v  . 

will  be '.the  anfwer  ;  and  ajiivenally,  if  p 
be  put  lor  the  number  at  quantities  to  -be 

3f  n — 1  n — 2 

tak  en  each  time,  then  will- —  X - X  — — 

n — 3  n — 4  12  3 

X - X — *— “Ac.  'continued  to  p  terms, 

4  5  .  .  ‘  ■ 

iTprclent  the  number  of  combmatyms  or 

p  -things  in  m. 

Example;  Let  ithe  number  of  quan¬ 
tities  to  be  combined 'be /ff,  and  4  the  , num¬ 
ber  ©f  them  to  be  taken  ■  -then  'by  ex¬ 
pounding  n  by  8,  and  p  by  4,  we  {hail 

have  8  X-I  A  --X.i-  or  70,  for  the 

2  .3.  .  4  f 

number  of  combinations  tequiiied. 

The  number  of  all  the  pOffible  -condo¬ 
nations,  beginning  from.  the  combinations 
of  every 'two*  will,  by  writing  fecceimdy 
for  p  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  '5,  Ac- 
~n  n  —  1  «  ~n — r  — 2  ^  :~ 

—  X' - X  — ir - X - X  —  X - 

I  2  T  2  3x2 

n —  2  7 : —  3 

X - X - Ac-  which  -  is  we  1 1  k nt»"  n 

3  4 

to- be  the  fara  of  the  unci ;e  ot  the  'hune  ■ 
minal  1  -J-  1,  railed  to  the  b  mower.  i:t' 
abridged  of  the  exponent  of  five  power  in 
creafed  by  unity  n  1;  fE  reiore  the 
number  df  all  the  pollibh?  do  mb  i -nations 
will  be  expreifed-hv  2 n—n  —  1. 

COMBINATORY,  iWthing  belong* 
ing  ‘to  combinatioiiv  See  the  preceding 
article. 

COMBINATORY  Vtflitlatm,  -me¬ 
thod  of  rectifying  {pints,  much  -praihlhd 
by  dill  filers,  by  diffiflin'g  feveral  ingre¬ 
dients  along  with  the  fpi-rits  ■;  fuoh  'aUe 
alcaline  halts,  and  lpirks,.  ars'd  other  la- 
line  bodies  capable  of  giving  the  {pint  > 
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good  flavour.  This  method  is  condemned 
by  Dr,  Shaw,  becaufe  thefe  ingredients 
mix  themfelves  fo  intimately  with  the 
fpirits,  as  not  to,  be  eafily  feparated  again  : 
hence,  inftead  of  rectifying  or  improving, 
they  prevent  the  true  and  genuine  tafte  of 
the  fpirits. 

COMEDY,  a  kind  of  dramatic  poe¬ 
try,  which  gives  a  view  of  common  and 
private  life,  recommends  virtue,  and  ex- 
pofes  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  in 
an  humorous  and  merry  way.  Critics  are 
much  divided  about  the  nature  of  comedy. 
Ariftotle  calls  it  an  imitation  of  the  worft, 
or  rather,  of  the  lowelt,  clafs  of  perfons, 
by  ways  of  ridicule,  Mr.  Corneille  finds 
fault  with  this,  and  maintains  that  the 
actions  of  king’s  themfelves  may  enter 
comedy,  provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  not 
very  momentous,  unattended  with  any 
confiderable  danger.  Mr.  Congreve  feems 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  opinion  :  but 
Mr.  Dacier  is  of  the  contrary  opinion  : 

,  he  maintains,  that  comedy  allows  of  no¬ 
thing  grave  or  ferious,  unlefs  it  be  turned 
to  ridicule  ;  and  that  rallery  and  ridicule 
are  its  only  proper  and  genuine  marks. 
Thus  different  are  critics  on  the  nature  of 
comedy  :  nor  are  they  better  agreed  con¬ 
cerning  the  chara&eriftic  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  tragedy.  Some  diftin- 
guifh  it  by  the  lownefs  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
others  by  the  ridiculous  light  it  is  fet  in. 
According  to  F.  Boftu,  comedy  differs 
.  from  tragedy  in  this,  that  the  comic  wri¬ 
ter  invents  both  the  names  of  his  perfons, 
and  the  aft  ion  which  he  prefents  ;  where¬ 
as  the  tragic- writers  invent  only  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  the  farmer  they  are  to  take  from 
hiffory..  Comedy  has  parts  of  quality  and 
parts  of  quantity.  Of  the  firft  kind  there 
are  four  efiential,  the  fable,  the  manners, 
the  fentiments,  and  the  diftion  ;  ta  which 
two  are  added,  which  only  relate  to  the 
reprefentation,  viz,  the  mufic  and  deco¬ 
ration.  See  Farle,  Manners,  Sec. 

The  parts  of  quantity  are  alfo  fqur,  I, 
The  entrance,  z-  The  working  up  of 
the  plot.  3.  The  full  growth  qf  the  plot, 
or  the  counter-turn.  4.  The  difeovery, 

,  or  unravelling  of  the  plot,  Thefe  in  the 
language  of  the  ancients,  arc  called 
the  protafis,  epitafis,  cataffafis,  and  car 
taftrophe.  See  Protasis,  Epita- 
s  1  s,  Act,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
various  revolutions  comedy  has  under¬ 
gone,  it  is  commonly  diffinguifhed  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  the'  ancient,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  new.  This  laft  kind  atone  was 
received  among  the  Romans,  who  ne- 
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verthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  if 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according 
to  the  various  periods  of  the  common-* 
wealth.  Among  the  ancient  comedies 
were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus  ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacur 
vius  ;  and  among  the  new  ones,  thofe  of 
Terence.  They  likewife  diffinguithed 
comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfons  reprcfented,  and  the  drefs  they 
wore,  into  togatx,  prxtexajtx,  trabeatx, 
and  tabernarix,  which  laff  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us,  co¬ 
medy  is  diftinguilhed  from  farce,  as  the 
former  reprefents  nature  as  ihe  is  ;  the 
other  difforts  and  overcharges  her.  They 
both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with  differ*: 
ent  views ;  the  one  to  make  nature  known, 
the  other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMET,  in  aftronomy,  an  opaque, 
fpherical,  and  folid  body  like  the  planets  ; 
and  like  them  performs  its  revolutions 
about  the  fun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  which 
has  the  fun  in  one  of  its  foci.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  comets  differ  from  the 
planets  are,  that  they  move  in  various  di-* 
regions,  fo.me  the  lame  way  with  the 
planets,  others  the  contrary  ;  neither  are 
their  motions  confined  within  the  zodiac, 
their  orbits  admitting  of  any  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic  whatever  :  and  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  their  orbits  is  fo  very  great, 
that  fome  of  the  comets  perform  the 
greateft  part  of  their  motion  almoft  in 
right-lines,  tending  in  their  approach  to. 
the  fun, almoft  direflly  towards  it,  after 
which  they  pafs  by  it,  and  when  they 
leave  it,  move  oft'  again  nearly  in  a  right 
line,  till  they  are  out  of  fight,  as  if 
they  were  haltening  back  to  the  fixed 
ftars,  and  return  not  tiff  after  3-  period  of 
many  years. 

Comets  were  looked  upon  by  the  an-, 
cients  in  general,  as  nothing .  more  than 
fublunary  vapours,  or  fiery  meteors  j  and 
confequently  little  notice  was  .taken  of 
them,  till  the  year  1577,  when  Ticho 
Brahe  ferio.ufty  purfuing  the  ftudy  of 
the  ftars,  and  being  provided  with  large 
inftruments  fit  for  making  eeleftial  ob- 
fervations,  with  far  greater  care  and 
certainty  than  the  ancients  could  ever 
hope  fo.r  j  there  appeared  a  very  remark¬ 
able  comet ;  to  the  obfervation  of  which 
Ticho- vigorously  applied  himfelf  5  and 
found  by  many  juft  and  faithful  trials, 
that  it  had  not  a  diurnal  parallax  that  was 
at  all  perceptible  ,  and  confequently  was 
not  only  no  aereal  vapour,  but  alfo  much 

higher  than  the  moon  i  nay>  might  be 

plated 
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placed  amongff  the  planets  for  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  the  contrary  ;  the  ca¬ 
villing  oppofition  made  by  lome  o.f  the 
fchool-men  in  the  mean  tirne  being  to  po 
purpofe.  Next  tq  Ticha  came  the  faga- 
cious  Kepler.  He,  having  the  advantage 
of  Ticho’s  labours  and  oblervations,  found 
out  the  true  phylical  fyfterr\  of  the  world, 
and  greatly  improved  the  fcience  of  agro¬ 
nomy.  This  great  aftremomer  had  an  qp  • 
portunity  of  qbferving  two  comets,  one  of 
which  was  a  very  remarkable  one  ;  and 
from  the  obfervations  of  thefe  (which  af¬ 
forded  fufticicnt  indications  of  an  annual 
parallax)  he  concluded,  that  the  comets 
moved  freely  through  the  planetary  orhs, 
with  a  motion,  not  much  different  from  a 
rectilinear  one  ;  but  qf  what  kind  he  could 
not  then  precifely  determine.  Next  He- 
velius,  (a  noble  emulator  of  Ticho  Brahe) 

.  following  Kepler’s  fteps,  embraced  the 
.fame  hypothecs  of  the  rectilinear  motion 
of  comets,  himfelf  accurately  oblervmg 
many  of  them ;  yet  he  complained 
that  his  calculations  did  not  perfc&ly 
agree  to  the  matter  of  la<ff  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  was  aware  that  the 
path  of  a  comet  was  hent  into  a  curve 
line  towards  the  fun  :  at  length  came 
that  prodigious  comet  of  the  year  1680, 
which  defeending,  as  it  were,  from  an 
Infinite  diffance  perpendicularly  towards 
the  fun,  arofe  from  him  again  with  as 
great  a  velocity,  This  comet,  which  was 
feen  for  four  months  fucceflively,  by  the 
very  remarkable  and  peculiar  curvity  of 
its  orbit,  above  all  others,  gave  the  fit¬ 
ted:  occaiiqn  fo.r  ipveffigating  the  theory 
of  its  motion.  And  the  Royal  Oblerva- 
tories  at  Greenwich  aqd  Paris,  having 
been  for  fome  time  founded,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  moll  excellent  aftro- 
nomers,  the  apparent  motion  of  this  co¬ 
met  was  mod:  accurately,  (perhaps  as  far 
as  human  fkill  could  extend)  obferved  hy 

r.  FlamfteeJ  and  Mr.  Caffini, 

Not  long  after  the  iliuftfiaus  Newton, 
writing  his  Afethematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  demonftrated  not 
only  that  what  Kepler  had  found  did  ne- 
ceffarily  obtain  in  the  planetary  fyftem  ; 
but  alfo  that  all  the  phenomena  of  comets 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  lame 
rinciples  :  which  he  abundantly  illuffrated 
y  the  example  of  the  aforefaid  comet  of 
the  year  1680,  ihewing  at  the  fame  time  a 
method  of  delineating  the  orbits  of  comets 
geometrically, 

That  comets  are  not  aereal  vapours,  or 
even  jbrmed  by  exhalations  from  the  fun 
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and  planets,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  clearly 
ihewed  ;  by  proving  that  the  comet  of 
*68o,  in  its  paffage.  through  the  folar 
regions,  would  have  been.  dilG.p3.tcd  had  it 
con  tiffed  of  fuch  :  for  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
ic  is  allowed,  i$.  as  the  denlity  o4  his  rays, 
i.  c.  reciprocally  as  the  fquases  of  the  dif- 
tances  of  places  from  the  lun  :.  where¬ 
fore,  lince  the  didance  of  that  comet  in 
its  perihelion,  December  th.e  8th,  wa$ 
obferved  to.  be  tq  the  dlllance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun,  nearly  as  6  tq  1,000  the 
fun’s  heat  in  the  cornet,  at  that  time, 
was  to  his  hear  with  us  at  Mi.dfu1^111^* 
as  toooooo  to  36,  or  2800Q  to  It  is 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  is  little  more  than  three  times 
the  heat  of  our  dry  earth,  when  expofed 
to  the  Midfummer’s  fun  ;  and  all u ruing 
the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  to  be  about  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  boiling 
water  ;  he  thence  concludes,  that  the 
heat  of  the  dried  earth,  or  body  of  thp 
comet  in  its  perihelion,  muff  b,e  near 
2000  times  as  great  as  that  of  red-hot 
iron. 

Such  an  immenfe  heat  onpe  acquired  in 
its  perihelion,  the  comet  muff  be  a  long 
time  in  cooling  again.  The  fame  author 
computes,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron,  of 
the  ilimenfions  of  our  earth,  would  fcarce 
be  cool  in  50000  years.  If  then  the  cor 
met  he  luppofed  to  cool  100  times  as  faff 
as  red-hot  iron  ;  yet,  lince  its  heat  was 
2000  times  greater,  fu p. poling  it  of  the 
bignefs  of  the  earth,  it  would  not  cool  in 
a  million  of  years. 

There  is  one  remarkable  plioenome- 
nqa  which  fometimes,  though  very  lei- 
dom,  accompanies  the  paliage  ot  comets 
in  their  orbits,  and  that  is  what  may 
be  called  cometary  eclipfes  ;  for  when  a 
comet  comes  in  the  fyzigial  line  of  the 
fun  and  the  earth,  it  muff  very  much 
abate  the  folar  light,  though  its  yiffial 
diameter  may  not  equal  it.  But  if  it 
fliould  equal  or  exceed  it,  and  fuch  have 
ina,de  their  appearance,  if  their  courfe  be 
not  exceedingly  rapid,  the  fun  will  be 
darkened,  through  a  much  greater  extent 
of  earth,  for  a  much  longer  duration,  and 
attended  with  a  more  remarkable  obl'cu- 
rity,  than  any  circumftances  of  a  folar 
eclipfe  ever  can  be  ;  fuch  probably  might 
be  the  Egyptian  darknefs  in  the  Jewilh 
hifforv,  that  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena  in 
the  Grecian,  and  of  Auguffus  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  ;  befides  others  unrecorded  in  the 
annals  of  hiffory. 
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Aftronomers  make  ufe  of  fevtral  me¬ 
thods  for  inveftigating  the  apparent  piace 
of  a  comet,  one  whereof  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  They  obfervc  what  two  ftars  are 
tiireftly  one  on  one  fide,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  ;  which  is  done  by  holding 
up  a  thread  between  the  eye  and  the  two 
liars,  and  extending  it  in  Inch  a  manner, 
3rs  that  rt  'fhall  feem  to  cvofs  each  ftar  ; 
then  they  look  out  for  two  other  ftars  in 
a  like  lituation,  that  the  cornet  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other, 
"which  are  found  as  before  ;  then  they 
uxtend  a  thread  upon  the  celeftial  globe, 
€rom  one  of  the  two  firft  ftars  to  the 
other,  and  another  thread  from  one  or  the 
laft  ftars  to  the  other  :  and  the  point  on 
the  globe  where  the  threads  crofs,  is  the 
apparent  place  of  the  comet  at  the  time 
the  obfervation  was  made.  This  they  do 
daily,  and  fo  trace  out  its  apparent  courfe 
in  the  heavens. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine, 
exhibiting  an  idea  oi  the  motion  of  a  co¬ 
met  about  the  fun. 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
afibmbly  of  the  people,  either  in  the  co- 
tnititimor  campus-martius,  for  the  election 
of  magiftrates,  or  confulting  on  the  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  the  republic. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
large  hall  in  the  forum,  where  the  coini- 
tia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point 
or  charadter  marked  thus  (,)  denoting  a 
liiort  itop,  and  to  divide  the  members  of  a 
period. 

COMMA,  in  mufic,  an  interval  equal 
to  the  diiference  of  the  tone  major  and 
minor,  and  expreffecl  by  the  ratio  81  : 
'fco.  See  Ixtkiiv ax  and  To'" f. . 

COMMAND,  in  the  royal  navy,  the 
rank  and  power  of  an  officer  who  has 
the  management  of  a  ihip  of  war  under 
twenty  guns,  called  a  hoop,  alio  that  of 
an  armed  Ihip  or  bomb  veffel. 

COMMANDER,  an  officer  who  go- 
werns  a  /loop  of  war,  armed  Ihip,  or  bomb- 
'ketch,  and  who  has  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  army. 

COMMANDING  GROUND,  in  the. 
military  art,  an  eminence  overlooking  any 
po ft  or  ft ron g  place, 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a  legal  fenfe, 
is  ufed  varioully  :  it  is  fometimes  taken 
for  the  commandment  of  the  king  ;  as 
’when,  upon  his  own  motion,  and  from 
his  own  mouth,  he  orders  any  perfon  to 
rrffbn.  Sometimes  rt  is  uled  for  the 
commandment  of  the  juft-ices  :  this  com¬ 
mandment  is  either  abfolute,  or  ordinary  : 


abfolute  is  when  a  juftice  commits  a  per* 
fon  to  prifon  for  contempt,  Sec.  upon  his 
own  authority,  as  a  punilhment  :  ordi¬ 
nary  is  where  a  juftice  commits  a  per¬ 
fon  rather  for  lafe  cuftody  than  for 
punilhment  ;  the  perfon  thus  committed 
by  ordinary  commandment  is  bailable. 
In  another  fenfe  of  the  word,  magiftrates 
may  command  others  to  affift  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  offices,  in  order  to  keep 
the  king’s  peace,  Sec. 

COMMANDMENT,  is  ufed  for  the 
offence  of  a  perfon  that  wills  or  orders 
another  to  do  fome  unlawful  aft,  as  theft, 
murder,  or  the  like.  To  command  any 
one  to  commit  burglary,  is  felony  ex¬ 
cluded  clergy  ;  and  he  who  commands 
the  doing  any  aft  that  is  unlawful,  is  ac- 
ceffary  to  it  and  all  the  confequences  there¬ 
of,  if  executed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
commanded  ;  though  not  where  it  varies, 
or  where  the  commander  revokes  the 
command.  In  trefpaflcs,  See.  a  mafter 
ihall  be  charged  with  the  afts  of  his 
fervant  done  by  his  command  :  however, 
fervants  ihall  not  be  cxcufed  for  com¬ 
mitting  any  crime  when  they  aft  by 
command  of  their  mailers,  who  have  no 
fuch  power  over  them  as  to  enforce  fuch 
commandment?.  The  commands  of  in¬ 
fants  or  feme  coverts  are  void.  The  ten 
commandments  given  to  Mofes  was  1494 
rears  before  Clvrift. 

"  CQMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclefiafiieal 
law,  the  trull  or  adminillratioli  of  the 
revenues  of  a  behefi.ee,  given  either  to 
a  lavtnan,  to  hold,  by  way  of  depofitum, 
for  fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  Sec. 
or  to  an  ecclcfiallic,  or  benefited  perfon, 
to  perform  the  palloral  duties  till  the  be¬ 
nefice  is  provided  with  a  regular  incum¬ 
bent. 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geo¬ 
metricians,  an  appellation  given  to  luck 
quantities  as  arc  meafured  by  one  and  the 
fame  common  meagre  :  thus  if  the  line 

A|— H— !— I — 1 — j— l ^ equal 
to  eight,  and  the  line  E  t — | — j — | — 
equal  to  4  inches,  thefe  two  lines  will  be 
co m men fu rabl e,  fince  the  fame  common 
mealure  a  mcafures  them  both. 

COMMENSURABLE  N UMBERS, 
whether  integers  or  fractions,  are  inch  as 
can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome  other 
number,  without  any  remainder  :  fuch  art- 
12  and  18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  or  3. 

COMMENSURABLE  in  Power ,  -is 
faid  of  right  lines  when  their  fquares  are 
meafured  by  one  and.  the  Jjune  jpace  car 

CQM* 
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c  b  ivt  , 

COMMENTARY,  or  COMMENT, 
in  matters  of  literature,  an  illuflration  of 
the  difficult  «r  obfcure  polFages  of  an  author. 

COMMENTARY,  or  COMMEN¬ 
TARIES,  a  kind  of  hiftory  or  memoirs 
of  certain  cranfadions,  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  had  a  conhderable  hand  :  fuch.  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Csefar. 

COMMERCE,  a  term  ufed  for  buying, 
felling,  or  bartering  of  all  manner  of 
goods  or  commodities,  in  order  to  profit 
fcy  the  fame. 

COMMINUTION,  the  breaking  or 
rather  grinding  a  body  into  very  linall 
particles. 

COMMISSARY',  in  the  ecclefi  attic  al 
law,  an  officer  of  the  biihop,  who  exer- 
cifes  fpiritual  Jurifdidion  in  places  of  a 
diocefc  to  far  from  the  epifcopal  lee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  conveniently  call 
the  people  to  the  biihop  s  puncipal  con- 
iittory  court. 

COMMISSARY,  in  a  military  fenfe, 
Is  of  three  forts. 

COMMISSARY"  General  of  the  Mujiers, 
an  officer  appointed  to  mulfer  the  army 
when  the  general  thinks  proper,,  in  order 
to  know  the  ilrength  of  each  regiment 
and  company,  to  receive  and  infped  the 
mutter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exad  Hate 
pf  the  Ilrength  of  the  army. 

COMMISSARY"  General  of  the  Stores,  an 
officer  in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  chaige 
of  all  the  tlores,  for  which  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  offi.ee  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSARY  General  of  Prw'ifions, 
an  officer  who  has  the  inipedion  ol  the. 
bread  and  provifions  of  the  army. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the 
warrant  or  letters-patent  which  all  pel- 
foils,  exercifing  jurifdidion,  have  to  em¬ 
power  them  to  hear  or-  detci  mine  any 
caufe  or  fuit  ;  as  the  commiffion  of  the 
judges,  See. 

COMMISSIONER  of  the  Nvyy.  See 

Navv.  .  ' 

COMMISSIONER,  one  authorized  by 
ecyj&ttufijon,  letters-patent,  or  othei  law* 
ful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters,  or 
execute  any  public  office,  See. 

COMMITMENT,  in  law,  the  fend¬ 
ing  of  a  perffin,  charged  with  loine  crime, 
tot  prifon,  bv  warrant,  or  order. 

COMMTTEE,  one  or  more  perfoiis  to 
whom  the  con  fide  rat  ion  of  a  matter  is 
referred,  either  by  fome  court,  or  by  the 
confetti  of  parties,  to  whom  it  belongs, 

COMMITTEE  of  Parliament,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members  appointed  by 
|h«  houfe  for  the  examination  of  a  bill, 
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making  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of 
the  houfe,  See. 

COMMODITY-,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
all  forts  of  wares,  goods,  and  merchan- 
difes  whatfoever,  that  a  perfon  deals  or 
trades  in. 

Staph  COMMODITIES,  fuch  wares 
and  merchandifes  aa  are  commonly  and 
readily  fold  in  a  market,  or  exported 
abroad  ;  being,  for  the  moll  part,  the 
proper  produce  ox  manufacture  of  the 
country. 

COMMODORE,  in  the  royal  navy, 
an  officer  who  commands  a  fleet  or  fqua- 
dron  of  lhips  of  war,  and  is  diftinguilhed 
by  wearing  a  broad  penant,  i.  e.  a  final! 
red  flag  which  tapers  to  a  point :  the  office 
of  commodore  is  only  invefted  in  a  cap-* 
tain  in  the  navy  for  a  certain  time,  du* 
ring  which  he  has  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  of  which  at  the  expiration  of 
fuch  office,  he  is  deprived. 

COMMON,  fomething  that  belongs 
to  all  alike,  in  contradiftindion  to  pro¬ 
per,  peculiar,  See.  Thus  the  earth  is  laid 
to  be  our  common  parent. 

COMMON  LAW,  that  body  of  rules 
received  as  law  in  England,  before  any 
ftatute  was  enaded  to  alter  the  fame. 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK,  Ad-ver- 
faria,  a  re g filer  of  what  things  occ un¬ 
worthy  to  be  noted  in  the  courfie  of  a 
man’s  ftudy,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  among 
a  number  of  fubjeas,  any  one  may  be: 
eafily  found.  Several  perfons  have  their 
feveral  methods  of  ordering  them  ;  but 
that  which  is  heft  recommended,  is  Mr. 
Locke’s  method,  which  he  has  publiihed 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Toifnard,  determined 
thereto  by  the  great  eonvcniency  and  ad¬ 
vantage  lie  had  found  from  it  in  twenty 
years  experience. 

COMMON-PLEAS  is  one  of  the 
king’s  courts  now  held  eonflantly  in  Wttt- 
m ini.fer-.fi all,  but  anciently  was  move- 
able.  This  court  was  eftablifhed  in  rzi$. 

COMMON,  in  law,  that  foil,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  common  to  this  or  that  town 
or  lordihip. 

COMMON-PRAYER,  the  liturgy  in 
the  church  of  England.  It  was  pub- 
lifked  in  Engliih,  with  the  authority  of 
parliament,  in  1548. 

COMMON,  in  grammar,  denotes  the 
gender  of  nouns  which  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  fexes  :  thus  parens,  a  pa¬ 
rent,  is  of  the  common  gender. 

!  COMMON,  in  geometry,  is  applied 
to  an  angle,  line,  or  the  like,  which  be-. 
■  longs  equally  to  two'  figures. 
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COMMONS,  or  Urn fc  o/COMMONSj 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See  Par¬ 
liament. 

COMMONS,  or  COMMONALITY, 
likewile  llgiiifies  the  whole  body  oif  the 
people  under  the  degree  of  a  baron,  whe¬ 
ther  knights,  gentlemen,  burgelfes,  yeo¬ 
men,  &c. 

COMMONW  EALTH,  the  fame  with 
republic,  Sec  Republic. 

COMMO 1TOM,  an  intellihe  motion 
in  the  parts  of  anv  thing. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general 
fente,  the  act  of  imparting  lomethlng 
to  another. 

COMMUNICATION,  the  connec¬ 
tion  ol  one  thing  with  another,  or  the 
paifage  from  one  place  to  another  :  thus  A 
gallery  is  a  communication  between  two 
apartments. 

COMMUNICATION  of  Motion ;  in 
phitolophy,  the  action  of  a  moving  body* 
whereby  a  body  at  reft  is  put  in  motiort, 
or  a  body  already  in  motion  is  accele¬ 
rated. 

Tfce  Laws  of  Communication  of  Motion. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  that  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-action  ire  equal  and  oppolite  ; 
fo  that  one  body  If ri king  again!!  another, 
and  thereby  Occafi'oniiig  a  change  in  its 
motion,  'does  irt  itfelf  undergo  the  lame 
change  in  its  own  motion,  the  cOntrarV 
tray. 

Hence  a  moving  body  linking  difeiftly 
again!!  another  at  reft,  the  one  loies  juft  aS 
much  01  its  motion  as  it  communicates 
to  the  other*  and  they  will  proceed  with 
the  fame  velocity  as  if  grown  into  one  rmifs. 

Therefore,  it  the  body  in  motion  be 
triple  that  at  reft,  agaifilt  which  it  ftrikes* 
it  will  loole  a  fourth  part  of  its  motion  ; 
and  whereas1,  before  it  would  run  over  a 
line  of  2.0  leet,  in  a  given  time*  it  will 
now  only  run  over  15  •  that  is*  it  will 
loft  a  fourth  part  of  its  velocity. 

if  a  moving  body  ltrike  another  al¬ 
ready  in  motion,  the  firft:  will  augment 
the  velocity  of  the  latter,  but  will  lole  lels 
of  its  motion  than  if  the  latter  had  beeii 
abfolutely  at  reft. 

Thus  if  a  body  in  motion  be  triple  of 
another  at  reft,  and  ltrike  againlt  it  with 
3 2  degrees  of  motion,  it  will  communi¬ 
cate  8  degrees  of  its  motion  to  the  other, 
and  retain  24  to  itfelf.  If  the  other  had 
already  4  degrees  of  motion,  the  firft 
would  Only  communicate  5,  and  retain 
27  ;  ft  nee  thofe  five  were  fufftcient,  in 
regard  to  the  inequality  of  the  bodies, 
to  make  them  proceed  with  equal  velo- 
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.^After  the  fame  manner  may  be  dejgr** 
mined  the  other  ldws  of  'communication, 
in  bodies  perfectly  hard,  and  void  of  all 
elalticity.  But  all  hard  bodies,  that  we' 
know  of,  have  an  elaftic' power,  and  the 
laws  are  different  and  much  hibre  intri¬ 
cate  in  elaftic  bodies;  * 

It  a  body  happen  to  decline  Out  of  the 
way,  when  moved  by  another,  fo  as  to 
leaVc  a  free  paftage  to  the  body  by  which 
it  was  moved  ;  yet  that  will  orily  proceed 
V/ith  the  velocity  which  it  hid  after  its 
communication  with  the  other,  not  with 
that  it  had  before,  it  being  A  rule  that 
every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevere,  not' 
in  the  Hate  wherein  it  was  formerly, 
but  in  that  Wherein  it  Was  at  that  juncture  : 
therefore,  a  body  that  has  already  loll 
part  of  its  motion  by  its  meeting  with 
another,  may  Hill  loolL  more  by  A  fecohd 
and  a  third,  fo  as  At  length  to  become 
peffeftly  at  reift. 

Hence,  firft,  if  two  ftneqhal  hbmoi 
gerteous  bodies  rri'Ove  ift  A  right  line 
with  the  fame  velocity,  the  greater  mult 
preferve  its  m'otion  longer  than  the  fmal- 
ler  ;  for  the  motions  of  bodies  are  as  their 
maftes,  but  each  communicates  of  its  mo- 
ion  to  the  circumjacent  bbdies  which 
touch  tbe  furface  ;  the  latgeft  body  there¬ 
fore,  though  it  has  more  furface  than  the 
fmaller,  yet,  haVihg  lefs  in  proportion  to1 
its  faafs  or  quahtity  of  matter  than  the 
1  mailer,  will  lofe  a  lets  portion  of  its  ve-’ 
loclty  every  tnomdnt  than  the  fmaller.  1 

Hende,  fecondly,  we  fee  the  reafon. 
Why  ally  long  body,  as  a  dart  thrown 
longwile,  continues  its  motion  longer  than 
when  thrown  tranfverlely,  it  meeting 
fewel"  bodies  in  the  way  to  Communi¬ 
cate  its  motion  to  in  the  one  cafe  thaii 
iii  the  other. 

Hence  alfo,  thirdly,  if  a  body  be  moved 
almoft:  wholly  within  itfelf,  fo  as  to  com¬ 
municate  little  of  its  motion  to  the  am¬ 
bient  bodies,  it  mull  continue  its  motion 
a  long  time  :  thus,  a  fmooth  brafs  ball 
of  half  a  Foot  diameter,  placed  on  a 
Bender  fmooth  axis,  with  a  very  weak 
impuile  is  found  to  revolve  for  the  fpace 
of  3  or  4  hours.  > 

Lines  of  COMMUNICATION,  in  mi¬ 
litary  matters,  trenches  made  to  continue 
and  preferve  a  fafe  correfpondence  between 
two  forts  or  polls  ;  or  at  a  fiege*  between  ' 
two  approaches,  that  they  may  reliev'd 
one  another. 

COMMUNION*  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  being  united  in  do<£trine  and 
diftipline  ;  in  which  fenfe  of  the  worc^, 

-  different 
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different  churches  are  faid  to  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  each  other. 

COMMUNION  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
aft  of  communicating  in  the  facvament 
of  the  Lord’s-fupper. 

COMMUNION-SERVICE,  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  the 
office  for  the  ad.miniftration  of  the  holy 
facrament. 

COMMUNION-TABLE,  that  where¬ 
on  the  dements  of  bread  and  wine,  ufed 
in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  are 
placed. 

.  COMMUNITY,  a  fociety  of  men 
living  in  the  fame  place,  under  the  fame 
laws,  the  fame  regulations,  and  the  lame 
culloms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  thechange 
of  a  penalty  or  punilhment  from  a  greater 
to  a  lefs ;  as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
banilhment,  &c* 

COMPACT,  in  phyliology,  is  faid  of 
bodies  which  are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and 
heavy  texture,  with  few  pores,  and  thofe 
Very  fmall. 

COMPANY,  in  general,  denotes  a 
number  of  people  met  together  in  the 
fame  place,  and  about  the  fame  delign. 
With  refpeft,  however,  to  matters  of 
pleafure  or  diverfion,  inllead  of  company, 
V/e  generally  make  ufe  of  the  term  party. 

COMPANY,  in  a  commercial  fenfe, 
a  fociety  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or 
other  traders,  joined  together  in  one  com¬ 
mon  intereft. 

COMPANY,  in  military  affairs,  a 
fmall  body  of  foot,  commanded  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and 
enfign.  The  number  of  centinels,  or  pri¬ 
vate  foldiers  in  a  company  may  be  from  50 
to  80  ;  and  a- battalion  confifts  of  thirteen 
fuch  companies,  one  of  which  is  always 
grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right  :  next 
them  Hand  the  eldeft  company,  and  on 
the  left  the  fecond  company  ;  the  youngeft 
company  being  always  polled  in  the  center. 

Companies  not  incorporated  into  regi¬ 
ments  are  called  irregulars,  or  indepen¬ 
dent  companies. 

COMPARATIVE,  fomething  that  is 
compared  to  another. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  that 
branch  of  anatomy  which  conliders  the 
fecondary  objefts,  or  the  bodies  of  other 
animals  ;  ferving  for  the  more  accurate 
dillinftions  of  feveral  parts,  and  Apply¬ 
ing  the  defefts  of  human  fubjefts. 

COMPARATIVE  DEGREE,  among 
grammarians,  that  between  the  politive 
and  fuperlative  degrees,  exjpreffing  any 
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particular  quality  above  or  beneath  the 
vel  of  another. 

COMPARISON,  the  consideration 
of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or 
things,  when  appofed  and  fet  againll  each 
other,  by  Which  we  judge  of  their  agree*- 
ment  or  difference,  and  find  out  Wherein 
the  one  has  the  advantage  of  the  other- 

COMPARISON  of  Ideas)  among  lo¬ 
gicians,  that  operation  of  the  mind  where* 
by  it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another, 
in  regard  of  extent,  degree,  time,  place, 
or  any  other  circumlfance,  and  is  the 
ground  of  relations.  This  is  a  faculty 
which  the  brutes  feem  not  to  have  in 
any  great  degree*  See  Idea  and  Rela¬ 
tion. 

COMPARISON,  in  grammar,  the  in¬ 
flection  of  the  comparative  degree.  See 
Comparative. 

COMPARISON,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
that  illullrates  and  fets  off  one  thing,  by 
refembling  and  comparing  it  with  another, 
to  which  it  bears  a  manifeft  relation  and 
refemblance,  as  the  following  figure  in. 
Dr.  Young?s  Revenge. 

u  The  maid  that  loves 
ec  Goes  out  to  fea  upon  a  lhatter’d  plank, 
11  And  puts  her  trull  in  miracles  for  fafety”. 

COMPART1TION,  in  architecture, 
the  ufeful  and  the  graceful  difpofition  of 
the  whole  ground-plot  of  an  edifice,  into 
rooms  of  office,  of  reception  or  entertain¬ 
ment. 

COMPARTMENT,  or  CQMPARTI- 
MENT,  in  general,  a  delign  cofripofed 
of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with 
fymmetry,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  deling, 
8cc. 

A  compartment  of  tiles,  of  bricks,  is 
an  arrangement  of  them,  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  varnilhed  for  the  decoration  of 
a  building.  Compartments,  in  gardening, 
are  an  alfemblage  of  beds,  plats,  borders, 
walks,  &c.  difpofed  in  the  moll  advantage¬ 
ous  manner  that  the  ground  will  admit 
of.  Compartments,  in  heraldry,  are  other- 
wife  called  partitions.  See  Partition* 

COMPASS,  or  Mariners  COMPASS, 
an  inflrument  whereby  the  Ihip’s  courfe' 
is  determined.  This  inflrument,  which 
is  a  representation  of  the  horizon,  is  a  cir¬ 
cle  didived  into  32  equal  parts,  by  right 
lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circum¬ 
ference,  called  points,  or  rumbs,  being 
alfo  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  or  de¬ 
grees  j  and  confequently  the  dillance  be¬ 
tween,  or  angle  formed  by,  any  two  rumbs* 
is  equal  to  nQ,  15'.  The  four  principal 
of  thefe  rumbs  are  called  the  cardinal 
3  T  points, 
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paints,  and  take  their  names  from  the 
places  to  which  they  tend,  viz.  that  which 
extends  itlelf  under  the  meridian^  point¬ 
ing  towards  the  north,  is  called  north  ; 
and  its  oppofite  one,  pointing  towards  the 
4'outh,  is  called  fouth  ;  that  which  is  to¬ 
wards  the  right-hand,  the  face  being  di¬ 
rected  north,  is  termed  eaft  ;  and  its  op¬ 
pofite,  welt.  The  names  of  the  others 
are  compounded  of  thofe,  according  to 
their  fituation.  So  carelefs  are  the  gene- 
jralltv  of  commanders  of  this  moft  uleful 
inftrument,  that  almoft  all  the  .compares 
ufed  on  board  merchant-lhips  have  their 
needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  Heel  wire, 
each  of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo 
as  to  form  an  obtufe.  angle  ;  and  their 
ends,  being  applied  together*  make  an  ac- 
cute  one  ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  __ 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  center  of 
which,  and  of  the  card,  is  placed  the  brals 
cap.  Now,  if  we  examine  a  number  of 
thefe  cards,  we  lhall  rarely,  if  ever,  find 
.them  all  in  the  lame  direction,  but  they 
will  all.  vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  true  diredtion,  but  from  one 
another. 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  com¬ 
mon  ftmdture  of  the  needle,  induced  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Knight  to  contrive  a  new 
fea-compafs,  which  is  now  ufed  on  board 
all  the  ihips  of  war.  The  needle  in  this 
-inltrument  is  quite  ftra.ight,  and  fquare  at 
the  ends  ;  and  confequently  has  only  two 

•  poles,  though  about  the  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  curves  are  little  confufed.  Needles 
of  this  conft ruction,  after  vibrating  a 

,  long  time*  will  always  point  exactly  in 
the  fame  direction  ;  and  if  drawn  ever  fo 
little  on' one  lide,  will  return  to  it  again, 
without  any  fenlible  difference.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular  paral- 
lelopiped  is  the  belt  form  for  a  needle,  as 
well  as  the  limplelt,  the  holes  for  the 
caps  being  as  fmall  as  poftible. 

And  as  the  weight  Ihould  be  removed 
to  the  greateft  diltance  from  the  center 
of  motion,  a  circle  of  brals,  of  the  fame 
diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  added, 
which  will  ferve  alfo  to  lupport  the  card, 
which  may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper, 
without  any  thing  to  ftiffen  it.  This 
ring  being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  the 
_  needle  above  it,  the  center  of  gravity  is 

•  placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap 
.  being  put  under  the  needle,  whereby  the 
,  hole  in  the  needle  becomes  unneceffarv. 

CO?vIPASS  DIALS,  fmall  horizontal 
dials,  fitted  in  brals  or  lilver  boxes,  for 
the  pocket,  to  lhew  the  hour  pf  the  day, 
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>y  the  direction  of  a  needle,  that  indicates 
row  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the 
dial  about  till  the  cock  or  llyle  Hand  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  needle,  and  point  to  the. 
northward  :  but  thefe  can  never  be  very, 
exadt,  becaufe  of  the  variations  of,  the 
needle  itfelf.  ‘ 

COMPASS-SAW.  See  Saw. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  COMPAS-v 
SES,  a  mathematical  inftrument  for  def- 
cribing  circles,  meafuring  figures,  See. 

The  principal  perfection  of  this,  .as  of 
all  other  compalfes,  confifts  in  the  eafy. 
and  uniform  opening  and  lhutting  of 
their  legs  ;  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
out  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  contrivances,  accomroo- 
dated  to  the  various  ules  they  are  intended 
for  ;  as,  . 

COMPASSES  of  tine  Legs  are,  fettingj 
afide  the  addition  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame 
ItruCture  with  the  common  ones  :  their 
ufe  being  to  take  three, points  at  once,  and 
fo  to  form  triangles  ;  to  lay  down  three 
politions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at  once, 
&c. 

Beam  COMPASSES  confift  of  a  long 
branch,  or  beam,  carrying  two  brafs  cur- 
fors,  the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other 
Hiding  along  the  beam,  with  a  ferew  to 
fallen  it  on  occalion. 

To  the  curfors  may  be  ferewed  points 
of  any  kind,  whether  Heel,  for  pencils, 
or  the  like.  It  is  uled  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  See. 

Calibar  COMPASSES.  See  Calibar. 

Clockmakcr  s  COMPASSES  are  joined 
like  the  common  com  pall  es,  with  a  qua¬ 
drant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring  compalies  ; 
only  of  different  ufe,  lerving  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They 
are  are  made  very  ftrong,  with  the  points 
of  their  legs  of  well  tempered  flee!,  as 
being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafte-board  or 
copper. 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  COMPASSES, 
conlill  of  four  branches,  joined  in  a  cen¬ 
ter,  two  of  which  are  circular,  and  two  list, 
a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  calibaf 
of  round  or  cylindric  bodies  ;  luch  as 
cannons,  pipes,  See.  See  Calibar  Ccm~ 
paffes. 

German  COMPASSES  have  their  legs 
.a  little  bent  outwards,  towards  the  top  j 
fo  that  when  Ihut,  the  points  only  meet. 

Lapidary's  COMPASSES,  a  piece  of 
wood,  in  form  of  the  Ibaft  of  a  plaii<;» 
cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its  length'; 
w  *  wit’ll 
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with  tliis  they  meafure  the  angles,  Sec. 
of  jewels  and  precious  lfonts,  as  they  cut 
them. 

P  roportional COMPASSES,  fitch  as  have 
two  legs,  but  four  points,  which,  when 
©pened,  are  like  a  crofs,  as  not  having  the 
joint  at  the  end  of  the  legs  like  common 
companies  :  lome  of  thefe  have  fixed  joints, 
others  moveable  ones  ;  upon  the  legs  of  the 
latter  of  which  are  drawn  the  lines  of 
chords,  fines,  tangents,  See. 

.  Their  ufe  is  to  divide  lines  and  circles 
into  equal  parts  ;  or  to  perform  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  leftor  at  one  opening  of 
them. 

Spwg  COMPASSES,  or  DIVIDERS, 
thole  with  an  a.ched  head,  which  by  its 
fpring  opens  the  legs  ;  the  opening  being 
.direffd  by  a  circular  ferew,  fattened  to  one 
leg,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thele  compalfes  are  made 
of  hardened  tteel. 

Trijecling  COMPASSES.  They  confift 
of  two  central  rules,  and  an  arch  of  a 
circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable,  with 
its  radius,  which  is  fattened  with  one  of 
the  central  rules,  like  the  two  legs  of  a 
Lector,  that  the  central  rule  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  all  the  points  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule 
ihould  be  as  thin  as  poflible  ;  and  the 
rule  fatlened  to  the  radius,  Ihould  be  ham¬ 
mered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater  elatticity  ; 
and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  ihould 
be  tripple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  mutt 
he  alio  a  groove  in  this  rule,  with  a  dove 
tail,  fattened  on  it  for  its  motion,  and  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The 
ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  to., facilitate  the 
trifcCfkm  of  angles  geometrically  :  and  it 
is  laid  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Tar- 
ragen  for  that  purpofe. 

.  'Turn  up  COMPASSES.  The  body  of 
th  is  inftrument  is  like  the  common  com¬ 
pares  ;  hut  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
legs,  without  fide,  are  added  two  other 
points,  befides  the  ufual  ones  :  the  one 
whereof  carry  a  drawing  pen-point,  the 
other  a  port-crayon,  both  adjuited  io  as 
jto  turn  round,  and  fo  to  be  in  the  way 
of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  ©ccafiotx  requires. 
•Thefe  compalfes  have  been  contrived  in 
order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  changing  the 
points. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  literary  matters, 
much  the  fame  with  epitome,  or  abridge¬ 
ment.  See  Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  an  action  where¬ 
by  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent 
to  another. 
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COMPENSATION,  in  the  civil  law, 
a  fort  of  right,  whereby  a  debtor,  lued 
bv  his  creditor  for  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
demands  that  the  debt  may  be  compen- 
lated  with  what  is  owing  him  by  the. cre¬ 
ditor,  which  in  that  cale  is  equivalent  to 
payment. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  aflronomv,  the 
dittance  of  a  liar  from  the  zcmih  ;  or 
the  arch  comprehended  between  the  place 
of  the  liar  above  the  horizon  and  the 
zenith. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is 
what  remains  of  a  quad  rapt  ;°f  a  circle, 
or  of  90v,  after  any  certain  arch  has  been 
taken,  away  ffom  it.  T.  he  fine  of  the 
complement  of  an  arch  15  called  the  co- 
line,  and  that  of  the  tangent,  the  co¬ 
tangent,  Sec. 

COMPLEMENT  of  the  Courfe,  in  na¬ 
vigation,  the  number  of  points  the  courle 
wants  of  yoQ ,  or  eight  points,  viz.  ol  a 
quarter  of  the  compais.  See  Course. 

COMPLEX  Ideas ,  in  logic,  luch  as 
are  compounded  ol  feveral  ttmple  ones. 
See  Term  and  Idea. 

COMPLEX  Prop  eft  ion,  that  which 
has  at  leaft  one  of  its  terms  complex, 
or  l'uch  as  contains  federal  members,  as 
cafual  proportions-  t  or  it  is  feveral  ideas 
offering  tkemfelves  to  our  thoughts  at 
once,  whereby  we. arc  led  to  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  different  objects,  or  differ¬ 
ent  things  of  the  lame  object. 

COMPLEX  Term,  in  logic,  that  which 
requires  more  than  one  word  to  lignily 
one  thing  ;  01*  when  one  word  implies  le- 
v.eral  tilings. 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  words,  but 
not  in  feme. 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  fenfe,  but 
not  in.  words  ;  lo  when  we  fay  an  army, 
a  foreft,  we  mean  a  multitude  of  men,  of 
trees  ;  and  almoft  all  our  moral  ideas, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  natural  ones,  are 
expreifed  in  this  manner;  religion,  piety,, 
loyalty,  knavery,  theft,  include  a  variety 
of  ideas  in  each  term. 

There  are  other  terms  which  are  com* 
plex  both  in  words  and  fenfe  ;  io  when 
we  fay,  a  fierce  dog  ;  or  a  pious  man,  it 
excites  an  idea,  not  only  of  rhofe  two 
creatures,  but  of  their  peculiar  characters 
alio. 

Among  the  terms  that  are  complex  in 
fenfe,  but  not  in  words,  we  may  reckon 
thole  Ample  terms  which  contain  a  pri¬ 
mary  and  fecoiidary  idea  in  them  ;  as 
when  we  hear  our  neighbour  ipeak  that 
which  is  not  true,  we  lay  to  him,  this  is, 
3  T  a  nc; 
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Sot  true,  or  this  is  falfe,  we  only  convey  to 
him  the  naked  idea  of  his  error;  this  is  the 
primary  idea  :  but  if  we  fay  it  is  a  lye, 
the  word  lye  carries  alfo  a  fecondary  idea 
in  it,  for  it  implies  both  the  falihood  of 
the  fpeech,  and  our  reproach  and  cenfure 
of  the  fpeaker. 

COMPLEXION,  Complexio ,  among 
phyhcians,^  the  temperament,  habitude,  and 
natural  dilpofition  of  the  body,  but  it  ufu- 
^Uy  means  the  colour  of  the  face  and  fkin, 
COMPLEXUS,  in  anatomy,  a  broad 
and  pretty  long  mufcle,  lying  along  the 
back-part  and  fide  of  the  neck.  See 
Muscles. 

COMPLEXUS  MINOR,  in  anatomy, 
a  narrow,  long,  and  flender  mufcle,  lying 
along  the  infidc  of  the  neck.  SeeMfuscLE. 

COMPLICATION,  the  blending,  or 
father  interweaving,  of  feveral  different 
things  together  :  thus  a  perfon  affixed 
with  feveral  diforders  at  the  fame  time, 
is  faid  to  have  a  complication  of  difeafes. 

COMPONED,  COMPONE,  or  GO, 
BONY",  in  heraldry,  is  laid  of  a  bor- 
dure  made  up  of  angular  parts,  or  che¬ 
quers,  of  different  colours. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes 
Something  compounded,  or  made  up  of  ie- 
veral  others  united  together. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  in  architect 
ture,  the  laft  of  the  five  orders  of  co¬ 
lumns  ;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns, 
borrowing  a  quarter-round  from  the  Tuf- 
can  and  Doric,  a  row  of  leaves  from  the 
Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the  Ionic. 
Its  corniche  has  fimple  modilions  or  den¬ 
tils.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Ita¬ 
lic  order,  as  having  been  invented  by  the 
Romans.  By  moil  authbrs  it  is  ranked 
nfter  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the 
next  richeft,  or  the  laft  invented, 

For  the  parts  of  this  order,  fee  Base, 
Capital,  Column,  Entablature, 
Frieze,  Pedestal,  See. 

COMPOSITION,  GompojitiOy  the  unit-? 
Ing  and  putting  together  feveral  things, 
fo  as  to  form  one  whole,  called  a  com-  ( 
pound. 

COMPOSITION  of  Ideas,  an  aft  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  unites  feveral  fim- 
ple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  complex 
idea. 

COMPOSITION,  in  grammar,  the 
joining  of  two  words  together;  or  prefixing 
a  particle  to  another  word,  to  augment,  ' 
diminilh,  or  change  its  li unification.  See 
Word. 

COMPOSITION,  in  logic,  _  a  method 
d  reafoaing,  whereby  we  proceed  from 
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fortte  general  felf-evident  truth,  to  other 
particular  and  fingular  ones. 

COMPOSI  TION,  in  mufic,  the  ait 

of  dilpoling  mufical  founds  into  airs,  fongs. 
See.  in  one  or  more  parts,  to  be  lung  by 
a  voice,  or  played  on  inftruments.  See 
Music  and  Song. 

COMPOSITION,  in  oratory,  the  co¬ 
herence  and  order  of  the  parts  of  a  dif- 
courfe.  To  compofition  belong  both  thfc 
artful  joining  of  the  words,  whereof  the 
ftyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  foft  and  fmooth,  gentle  and  flow- 
ing,  full  and  fonoriou$  ;  or  the  contrary  ; 
and  the  order,  which  requires  things 
firft  in  nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  inferior  confideration. 

COMPOSITION,  in  painting,  confifts 
of  two  parts,  invention  and  dilpofition  $ 
the  firft  is  the  choice  of  the  obiefts  which 
are  to  enter  into  compofition  of  the  fubjeft 
the  painter  intends  to  execute,  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  limply  hiftorical  or  allegorical.  The 
other  very  much  contributes  to  the  per¬ 
fection  and  value  of  a  piece  of  painting. 

COMPOSITION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
method  of  mixing  and  compounding  me¬ 
dicines  of  different  qualities,  fo  'that 
they  may  aflift  each  other’s  virtues,  o* 
fupply  each  other’s  defefts. 

COMPOSITION,  in  commerce,  a  con¬ 
tract  between  an  infolvent  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  whereby  the  latter  accept  of 
a  part  of  the  debt  in  compenfation  for  the 
whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance. 

COMPOSITION,  in  printing,  com¬ 
monly  termed  compofing,  the  arranging 
of  feveral  types,  or  letters,  in  the  com¬ 
pofing  flick,  in  order  to  form  a  line  ; 
and  of  feveral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in 
the  galley,  to  make  a  page  ;  and  of  feve¬ 
ral  pages  to  make  a  form. 

COMPOSITION  of  Motion,  or  FOR¬ 
CES,  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  direftionfc 
of  motion  refulting  from  feveral  powers 
acting  in  different,  though  not  oppofite  di- 
reftions. 

The  doftrine  of  compofition  and  refo- 
lution  of  motion  is  founded  on  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Second  Law  of  Nature,  viz. 

“  The  change  of  motion  is  always  pro- 
11  portionable  to  the  moving  force  im- 
u  prefled,  and  is  always  made  accord* 
u  ing  to  the  right  line  in  which  that 
u  force  is  impre^^ed.,', 

COMPOSITION  of  Proportion.  See 
Proportion. 


COMPOST,  in  hufbandry  and  gar¬ 
dening,  feveral  forts  of  Toils,  or  earthy 
matter,  mixed  together,  to  make  a  ma- 
|  nure  for  aflift  ing  the  natural  earth  in’ the 
*  '  work 
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Wort:  df  vegetation,  by  way  of  amendment 
or  improvement.  Comports  are  various, 
and  ought  to  be  different,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  foils  which  they  are 
deligned  to  meliorate,  and  according  as  the 
land  is  either  light,  Tandy,  loofe,  heavy, 
clayey,  or  cloddy.  A  light,  loofe  land 
requires  a  compolt  of  a  heavy  nature,  as 
the  fcouring  of  deep  ditches,  ponds,  &c. 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  land  that  is  heavy, 
clayey,  or  cloddy,  requires  a  comport  of  a 
more  fprightly  and  fiery  nature,  that  will 
infinuate  itl'elf  into  the  lumpilh  clods, 
which,  if  they  are  not  thus  managed, 
would  very  much  obftrud  the  work  of  ve¬ 
getation.  See  Clay,  See. 

COMPOSTO,  in  mufic,  means  com* 
jnounded  or  doubled,  as  a  fifteenth  is  an 
©dave  doubled,  or  an  odave  is  compounded 
ef  a  fifth  and  a  fourth. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  is  ccmpofed 
or  made  up  of  different  things  :  thus  we  fiiy, 
a  compound  word,  compound  found,  com¬ 
pound  tafte,  compound  force,  compound 
fpirit,  &c.  See  Word,  Sound,  See. 

COMPOUND  FLOWER,  one  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  diftind  lefler  flowers,  or 
corollulae,  each  furnilhed  with  a  ityle, 
ftamina,  &c.  See  Flower. 

COMPOUND-INTEREST.  See  In¬ 
terest. 

COMPOUND-MOTION,  that  effeded 
by  the  concurring  adion  of  feveral  different 
powers.  See  Composition  of  Motion. 

COMPOUND  -  NUMBERS,  thofe 
which  may  be  divided  by  fome  other  num¬ 
ber  befides  unity,  without  having  any  re¬ 
mainder  :  fuch  are  iS,  2o,  See.  the  firlt 
being  meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or 
9  ;  and  the  fecond,  by  the  numbers  2,  4, 
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•  COMPOUND  PENDULUM,  QUAN¬ 
TITIES,  RATIO,  &c.  See  Pendulum, 
Quantity,  Ratio,  & c. 

COMPOUNDER,  in  general,  denotes 
one  who  compounds  feveral  things  toge¬ 
ther. 

COMPREHENSION,  or  SYNEC¬ 
DOCHE,  a  trope  or  figure  in  rhetoric, 
which  puts  the  name  of  the  whole  for  a 
part,  or  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgerv,  a  bolfter  of 
loft  linen  cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles; 
frequently  applied  to  cover  a  plafter,  in  or¬ 
der  not  only  to  preferve  the  part  from  the 
external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain 
the  draftings  or  medicines, 

COMPRESSED  LEAF,  among  bota- 
nifts,  one  with  a  mark,  ur  imprdfion  an  both 
&deo.  See  Leaf, 
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COMPROMISE,  a  treaty,  or  con« 
trad,  Whereby  two  contending  parties 
efl  ablifh  arbitrators,  to  terminate  their  dif¬ 
ference  amicably. 

COMPTROLLER,  See  Control¬ 
ler. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an 
inward  grief  of  mind  for  having  offended 
God. 

COMPURGATOR,  in  law,  one  that 
by  oath  juftifies  or  clears  another’s  inno¬ 
cence. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
the  manner  of  eftimating  time,  weights, 
mealure,  monies,  or  quantities  of  any 
kind. 

COMPUTO,  in  law,  a  writ  to  compel 
a  bail  iff',  receiver,  or  accountant,  &c,  to 
deliver  up  his  accounts. 

_  CONARION>or  CONOIDES,  a  name 
for  the  pineal  gland,  a  fmali  gland  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  called  the  anus,  and  tied  by  fome 
fibres  to  the  nates.  See  Brain. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  inner  furface  of  hollow 
bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of  fphericai 
ones. 

CONCAVE-GLASSES,  fuch  as  are 
ground  hollow,  and  are  ufually  of  a  fuper- 
ficial  figure,  tho’  they  may  be  of  any  other, 
as  parabolical,  Sec.  All  .pbjeds  feen 
through  concave  glalfcs,  appear  ered  and 
dinainiihed.  The  confufeci  appearance  of 
a  point,  through  any  concave  glafs,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  too  great  divergency  of  thofe 
rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  ;  wherefore, 
fince  the  more  remote  the  eye  is  from  the 
glais,  the  lefs  will  the  rays  diverge  ;  then 
the  further  the  eye  is  from  the  concave 
glafs,  the  more  diftind  will  be  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  objed  through  it,  though  the 
more  faint. 

The  apparent  place  of  objeds  feen 
through  concaves  is  always  brought  nearer 
to  the  eye,  which  is  the  reafon  they  help 
lhort-ftghted  perions,  or  fuch  as  can  fee 
diltindly  only  thofe  objeds  that  are  very 
near  them.  See  Focus,  Lens,  and  Mir.-* 
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CONCENTRATION,  the  bringing 
things  nearer  a  center.  Hence  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  fait,  in  fea  water,  are  faid  to  be 
concentrated  ;  that  is,  brought  nearer 
each  other,  by  evaporating  the  watery 
part  :  thus,  alfo,  wine  is  faid  to  be  con¬ 
centrated,  when  its  watery  parts  are  fepa- 
rated  in  the  form  of  ice  by  froft. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics, fome- 
thing  that  has  the  fame  common  center 

with 
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ivith  another:  it  ftands  in  oppofition. to  ex- 
centric. 

CONCEPTION,  among  phyficians, 
Sec.  the  firll  formation  of  an  embryo  in  the 
'rt-omb.  See  Generation  and  Preg¬ 
nancy. 

Immaculate  CONCEPTION,  a  feftival 
in  the  Romifh  church,  obferved  on  the  8th 
of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the 
holy  virgin’s  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  or  without  original  fin. 
The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
though  reckoned  a  pious  opinion,  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  in  the  Romilh  church. 

CONCEPTION  erf  our  Lady ,  a  religi¬ 
ous  order  in  Portugal,  founded  in  the 
XVth  century.  This  order  lias  fincepaf- 
ied  into  Italy,  and  got  footing  in  Rome  and 
Milan. 

‘  CONCEPTION,  in  logic.  See  Ap¬ 
prehension. 

CONCERT,  or  CONCERTO,  in  mu- 
fic,  a  number  or  company  of  muficians, 
playing  or  finging  the  fame  piece  of  mufic 
or  fong  at  the  fame  time.  A  concerto  for 
any  inll'rument,  as  organ,  harpfichord,  vio¬ 
lin,  Sec.  is  a  piece  of  mufic,  wherein  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  inltruments  has  the  greateft 
part;  or  in  which  the  performance  is  part¬ 
ly  alone,  and  partly  accompanied  by  the 
other  parts. 

CONCERTANTE,  thofe  parts  of  a 
piece  of  mufic  that  fing  or  play  throughout 
the  whole  piece,  either  alone,  or  accom¬ 
panied,  to  diftinguilh  thofe  parts  that  only 
play  in  particular  places. 

’  CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece 
of  mufic  to  becompofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  all  the  parts  may  have  their  recita¬ 
tives,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
Voices  01  infhnments. 

’’CONCERTO  GROSSI,  the  grand  cho¬ 
rus  cf  a  concert. 

CONCESSI,  in  law,  a  term  frequently 
wfed  in  conveyances.  Its  effecf  is  to  create 
a  covenant,  as  dedi  does  a  warranty. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure, 
whereby  fomething  is  freely  allowed,  that 
yet  might  bear  difpute,  to  obtain  fome¬ 
thing  that  one  would  have  granted  to  him, 
and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  de¬ 
nied.  '  ’ 

CONCHA,  a  genus  of  bivalve  fhells, 
the  animal  inhabiting  which  is  called 
tethys.  See  Tethys, 

CONCHA,  in  anatomy,  the  larger 
cavity  of  the  external  ear,  fituated  before 
the  meatus  auditorius,  or  palfage  into  the 
internal  ear.  * 

CONCHOID,  or  CONCHILIS,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  a  curve  line,  which  always  ap- 
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proaches  nearer  a  flraight  line  to  which  if 
is  inclined,  but  never  meets  it. 

CONCHYLLA,  a  general  n?me  for  all 
kinds  of  petrified  ihells, as  limpets, cochlea, 
nautili,  conchse,  lepades,  See. 

CONCINNOUS  SYSTEM,  in  mufic. 
A  fyftem  is  laid  to  be  concinnous,  when 
its  parts,  confidered  as  fimple  intervals, 
are  concinnous  ;  and  are  befides  placed  in 
fuch  an  order  between  the  extremities,  as 
that  the  fucceflion  of  founds,  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable 
effeft. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the 
cardinals  of  the  Rormih  church  meet,  and 
are  Ihut  up,  in  order  to  eledt  upope.  The 
conclave  is  a  range  of  lmall  cells,  ten  feet 
fquare,  made  of  wainfeot :  thefe  are  num¬ 
bered,  and  drawn  for  by  lot.  They  Hand  in 
a  line  along  the  galleries  and  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  with  a  lmall  fpace  between  each. 
Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal 
over  it.  The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any 
one  determinate  place,  for  the  conlfitutions 
of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals  to  make 
choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as 
they  think  moll  convenient;  yet  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  held  in  the  Vatican.  The  conclave 
is  flrictly  guarded  by  troops  :  neither  the 
cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  ihut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours 
allowed  of,  and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ; 
even  the  provifions  for  the  conclave  are  ex¬ 
amined,  that  no  letters  be  conveyed  by 
that  means  from  the  miniftersof  foreign 
powers,  or  other  perfon s  who  may  have  an 
mterelt  in  the  election  of  the  pontiff. 

CONCLAVE  isalfoufed  for  theaifem- 
bly  or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  ihut  up  fur 
the  eledhon  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confe- 
quence  or  judgment  drawn  from  what  was 
aliened  in  the  premifes.  See  Syllo¬ 
gism. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the 
change  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
fiomach,  See.  to  become  chyle.  See 
Chyle,  Chylification,  and  Diges¬ 
tion.  •• 

CONCOMITANT,  in  theologv,  fome¬ 
thing  that  accompanies  or  goes  along  with 
another. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of 
conftrudlion  called  fyntax,  in  which  the 
words  of  a  fentence  agree ;  that  is,  in  which 
nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender,  number, 
and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the'  fame  number 
and  perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns, 

CONCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of 
two  founds  that  are  always  pleaiing  to  the 
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Mr,  whether  applied  in  confonance  or  in 
fuccellion. 

If  two  linJple  founds  have  fuch  a  rela¬ 
tion,  or  difference  of  tune,  as  that,  when 
mixed  together,  they  form  a  compound 
found,  which .  agreeably  aftefts  the  ear, 
that  relation  is  denominated  concord  ; 
and  whatever  two  founds  agree  in  confo¬ 
nance,  the  fame  will  follow  each  other 
agrceablv,  or  be  pleafing  in  fuccclhon. 
Thereverfeof  a  concord  is  a  difeord,  being 
all  the  relations  or  differences  of  tune  that 
are  grating. to  the  ear. 

Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  fa£l,  the 
fame  thing,  though  by  cuftom  they  are 
applied  differently,  harmony  expreffing  the 
agreement  of  a  greater  number  of  founds 
than  two  in  confonance  ;  belides,  harmony 
always  implies  confonance  ;  but  concord 
is  fo  me  times  applied  to  fueceffion,  though 
never  but  when  it  will  make  a  plealingcon- 
fonance.  The  differences  of  tune  take^ 
their  rife  from  the  different  proportions  of 
the  vibrations  of  a  fonorous  body,  that  is, 
of  the  velocity  of  thofe  vibrations  in  their 
recourks ;  the  more  frequent  thole  recourfes 
are,  the  more  acute  is  the  tune,  &  wire 
•verfa.  But  the  effential  difference  between 
concord  and  difeord  lies  more  remote  : 
there  does  not  appear  any  natural  aptitude 
in  two  founds  of  a  concord  to  give  a  pleaf¬ 
ing  fenfation,  more  than  in  two  of  a  dif¬ 
eord  ;  thefe  different  effedfs  mult  be  re¬ 
solved  into  the  divine  will. 

In  ihort  the  whole  that  is  certainly 
known  with  refpedl  to  concord  may  be  fum- 
med  up  in  this  definition  ;  concord  is  the 
refult  of  a  frequent  union,  or  coincidence 
©f  the  vibrations  of  two  fonorous  bodies, 
and  coniequently  of  the  undulating  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  which,  arifing  from  thele 
vibrations,  are  fimilar  and  proportionable 
to  them  ;  which  coincidence,  the  more 
frequent  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  both  bodies,  performed  in 
the  fame  time,  caeteris  paribus,  the  more 
perfect  is  that  concord  :  till  the  unfrequen- 
cv  of  the  coincidence,  in  refpeft  of  one  or 
both  the  motions,  commence  difeord. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  kind  of  dictiona¬ 
ry  of  the  bible,  explaining  the  words  there¬ 
of  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  feveral 
books,  chapters,  and  verles  quoted,  in 

which  they  are  contained. 

CONCRETE,  in  natural  philofophy 
and  chemiftry,  fignifies  a  body  made  up  of 
different  principles,  or  any  mixed  body  : 
thus  a  l'ope,  is  a  factitious  concrete,  ov  a 
body  mixed  together  by  art ;  and  antimo¬ 
ny  is  a  natural  concrete,  or  a  mixed  body, 
compounded  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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CONCRETE,  in  logic,  is  ufed  In  coh- 
trad  ill  inCl  ion  to  abtfract ;  for  example, 
when  we  confider  any  quality,  as  white? 
nefs,  inherent  in  any  fubjedt,  as,  fuppofe, 
in  fnow  :  if  we  fay  the  fnow  is  white,  then 
we  fpeak  of  whitenefs  in  the  concrete  : 
but  if  we  confider  whitenefs  by  itfelf,  as  a 
quality  that  may  be  in  paper,  in  ivory, 
and  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  fnow, 
we  are  then  faid  to  confider,  or  to  take  it 
in  the  ablfraft.  See  Ab stract. 

CONCRETE  NUMBERS,  thofe  num¬ 
bers  which  are  applied  to  exprels  or  denote 
any  particular  fubjeCf,  as  two  men,  three 
pounds,  two  thirds  of  a  lhilling,  See.  where¬ 
as  if  nothing  be  concreted  with  the  num¬ 
ber,  it  is  taken  ablfradtly,  or  univerfally. 
Thus  three  fignlfies  an  aggregate  of  three 
units;  let  thefe  units  be  men,  pounds,  or 
whatever  elfe  you  pleafe.  } 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral 
fmall  particles  of  a  natural  body  into  fen- 
fible  maffes,  or  concretes,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes-  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  indued  with  fuch  and  fuch  proper¬ 
ties.  See  Concrete. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  di¬ 
vines,  luff  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ever  fince  the  fall. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  a&  of  giv¬ 
ing  judgnient,  or  pronouncing  fentence 
againft  a  perfon  fuhjected  thereby  to  fome 
penalty  or  puniihment.  See  Sentence 
and  Punishment. 

CONDENSATION,  the  aft  whereby 
a  body  is  rendered  more  denfe,  compact, 
and  heavy.  Condenfation  is,  by  molt 
writers,  dilfinguilhed  from  compvefiion,  in 
regard  the  latter  is  performed  by  l'ome  ex¬ 
ternal  violence  ;  whereas  the  former  is  the 
adfion  of  cold. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine, 
or  fyringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given 
fpace  ;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmofpheres, 
or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the 
engine,  may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  it, 
and  its  egrefs  prevented  by  valves  properly 
dilpofed.  See  plate  XII.  jig.  7. 

It  connfts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein 
is  a  moveable  pillion  ;  which  being  drawn 
out,  the  air  ruihes  into  the  cylinder 
through  a  hole  provided  on  purpole  ;  and 
when  the  piltion  is  ag-ain  forced  into  the 
cylinder,  the  air  is  driven  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  through  an  orifice,  furniihed  with  a 
valve  to  hinder  Its  getting  out. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
clauie  of  obligation  ftipulated  as  an  article 
of  a  treaty  or  contract ;  or  in  a  donation 
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tif  teffement,  legacy,  See.  in  which  laft 
Caleacionee  does  not  1  ole  his  donative,  if 
it  be  charged  with  any  difhonelt  or  im- 
poffible  conditions. 

CONDITION,  in  common  law,  a  re- 
flriftion  annexed  to  an  aft,  qualifying  or 
fu  (pending  the  fame,  in  rendering  its  ef- 
feft  precarious  and  uncertain. 

CONDITIONAL,  not  abfolute,  but 
fubjeft  to  conditions. 

Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the 
conditions  afe  accompliihed. 

CONDITIONAL  CONJUNCTI¬ 
ONS,  in  grammar,  thofe  which  ferve  to 
make  propofttions  conditional.  As,  if, 
unlefs ,  provided,  &c. 

CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITIONS, 

in  logic,  fuch  as  confilt  of  two  parts  con- 
nefted  together  by  a  conditional  parti¬ 
cle. 

^  CONDUCT,  or  Safe  CONDUCT,  a 
fecurity,  granted  to  an  enemy,  under  the 
great  leal  of  a  prince  that  he  may  pals 
without  being  molelled. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  forgery,  an  in 
ftrument  which  ferves  to  conduft  the  knife 
in  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  Hone, 
and  in  laying  up  finufes  and  fiflulas.  It 
is  alfo  called  a  gorget,  jfee  Stons. 

CONDUCTORS,  in  military  affairs, 
afliftants  given  to  the  commiflary  of  the 
ltores  to  receive  or  deliver  out  (lores  to  the 
army,  to  attend  at  the  magazines  by  turns 
when  in  garrifon,  art d  to  look  after  the 
ammunition-waggons  in  the  field. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe,  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  or  other' fluid. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tu 
hercle  or  callous  eminence  which  arifes  in 
the  folds  of  rite  anus,  or  rather  a  fwelling 
or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  knot  in  any  of  the 
joints  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of  a  bone. 
In  the  fingers  it  is  called  a  knuckle. 

CONDYLUS,  in  botany,  fignifies  the 
Joints  of  plants. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body, 
having  a  circle  for  its  bale,  and  terminated 
in  a  point  or  vertex. 

If  the  axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  bafe, 
it  is  faul  to  be  a  right  cone:  and  if  inclined 
or  oblique,  a  fealenous  cone.  Scalenous 
cones  are  again  divided  into  obtufe-angled, 
and  acute-angled. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree 
which  grows  on  the  Coromandel-coalf  in 
the  Eall-Indies,  and  is  recommended  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Effays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmpcy,  any 
thing  prepared  w'ith  I  agar,  in  particular  it 
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imports  fomething  preferved,  efbecialll* 
dry  fubflances. 

CONFECTS,  fruit,  flowers/  herbs, 
roots,  &c*  when  boiled  and  prepared  with 
lugar  or  honey,  to  dilpofc  them  to  keep, 
and  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the 
tallc.  * 

CONFEDERACY,  in  a  general  fen fe, 
a  league  or  alliance  between  feveral  princes 
and  Hates,  to  carry  on  a  common  canle. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  wh?n  two 
or  more  combine  together  to  do  fome  un¬ 
lawful  aftion. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  a. 
acknowledgement  of  fome  truth,  though 
in  prejudice  of  the  perfon  that  makes  the 
acknowledgement. 

CONFESSION,  among  divines,  the 
verbal  acknowledgement  which  a  Chrif- 
tian  makes  of  his  fins. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  CONFESSI¬ 
ON  ARY,  a  place  in  churches  under  the 
great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of  deceafed 
faints,  martyrs,  and  confefTors,  were  de« 
pofited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Roman¬ 
ics  for  a  delk,  or  a  kind  ©f  a  clofet  in  the 
church  where  theconfeffor  takes  the  eon- 
fefiions  of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  in  the  Romifh  church, 
a  pried  impowered  to  receive  the  confel- 
fions  of  penitents,  and  to  give  them  ab- 
foiution. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward 
figure  which  bounds  bodies,  and  gives 
them  their  external  appearance ;  being 
that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  conftitutes 
the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  aft  of  rati¬ 
fying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report, 
or  the  like,  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  law,  a  con¬ 
veyance  of  an  effete,  or  right  in  ejfe,  from 
one  man  to  another,  whereby  a  voidable 
effete  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a 
particular  effete  is  encreafed,  or  a  poffef- 
fion  madeperfeft. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  rhetoric,  the 
third  part  of  an  oration,  wherein  the  ora¬ 
tor  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
propofition  advanced  in  his  narration  }  and 
is  either  direft  orindiceft. 

Direft  confirms  what  he  has  to  urge  for 
ffeengthenin  g  his  own  caufe.  Indireft, 
properly  called  confutation,  tends  tp  re* 
fute  the  arguments  of  his  adverfaries. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  theology,  the 
ceremony,  of  laying  on  the  hands,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

CONFISCATION,  fe  law,  the  adju¬ 
dication  of  eftefts  to  the  public  rreafury. 
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as  the  bodies  and  eftedts  of  criminals,  trai¬ 
tors,  Sc c.  Merchandizes  that  are  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  brought  aboard,  or  affiore, 
without  paying  the  duties,  when  ieized, 
are  confifcatcd. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general 
burning  of  a  city  or  other  conAderable 

place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
grand  period  or  cataldrophe  of  our  world, 
when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed 
by  a  deluge  of  fire*  as  formerly  it  was  by 
that  of  water. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  CONFLUX, 
among  geographers,  the  place  where  two 
yivers  unite  their  ltreams* 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyAcians,&c. 
an  appellation  given  to  that  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  wherein  the  puitules  run  into  each 
other. 

CONFUSED,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  void  of  order  and  method,  or 
which  lie  jumbled  together  in  one  heap  : 
thus  we  fay,  a  confuted  orator,  confufed 
vilion,  ideas,  See. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is 
when  things  prior  in  nature  do’  not  pre¬ 
cede,  or  polfertor  do  not  follow  ;  or  a  per¬ 
turbation  of  order. 

CONGE  d ’  elire>  in  ecclefiaftical  poli¬ 
ty,  the  king’s  permiffion  royal  to  a  dean 
and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy,  to 
choofe  a  bilhop  ;  or  to  an  abbey  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choote  their* 
abbot  or  prior. 

CONGE,  in  archite&ure,  a  mould  in 
form  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cav.tto, 
which  ferves  to  feparate  two  members 
from  one  another,  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  column  to  the  cindture,  called 
alfo  apophyge. 

CONGELATION,  freezing,  or  fuch 
i  change  produced  by  cold  in  a  fluid  body, 
that  it  becomes  congealed. 

'CONGER,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  muraena,  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  back-fin  black  ;  called  in  Englilh 
the  lea-eel. 

CONGERIES,  a  collection  or  aggre¬ 
gate  of  feveral  particles  or  bodies  united 
into  one  mafs. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or 
fattening  any  two  bodies  together  by  the 
intromiflion  of  a  third,  whofe  parts  are 
unCtuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of 
glue.  See  the  article  Glue. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of 
feveral  ecclcfi attics  united,  fo  as  to  con- 
iiitute  one  body. 

CONGREGATION  is  likewife  ufed 
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for  aflfemblies  of  pious  perfons,  in  manner 
of  fraternities. 

CONGRF.GATIONALISTSjin  church 
hiftory,  a  feet  of  proteflants  who  reject  all 
church-government,  except  that  of  a  An¬ 
gle  congregation.  In  other  matters,  they 
agree  with  the  prefbyterians. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  a f- 
fembly  of  commiflvoners,  envoys,,  deputies, 

S:c.  from  feveral  courts,  meeting  to  concert 
matters  for  their  common  good. 

*  CONGREVE  (WILLIAM)  efq.  an 
eminent  dramatic  poet,  fon  of  William 
Congreve,  efq.  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
1672,  and  educated  at  Trinity-college, 
Dublin  ;  after  which  he  began  to  lludy  the 
law  ill  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His 
firfl  performance  was  a  novel,  entitled  In -  * 

cognita ,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled,  and 
he  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of  the  Old 
Batchelor,  which,  on  its  being  acted,  pro¬ 
cured  •  him  many  confiderable  friends, 
among  which  was  Mr.  Montague,  after¬ 
wards  the  lord  Hallifax,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  poll  of  one  of  the  commifiioners  of 
the  hackney-coaches  ;  then  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  afterwards  a 
place  in  the  cuftoms,  of  fi*  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  the  poll;  of  fecreta- 
ry  to  Jamaica,  which  brought  him  infeven, 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  after  fuch  encourage* 
ment,  he  ihould  foon  make  his  appearance 
again  on  the  Rage,  and  accordingly,  the 
year  after,  he  brought  on  the  Double  Dealer. 

In  1695  he  produced  his  comedy  of  Love 
for  Love.  The  fame  year  lie  addreffed 
to  king  William  an  ode  upon  the  taking 
of  Namur.  Having  eftabliified  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  comic  Writer,  he  refolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  tragedy,  and  in  1697  was  adted  hi$ 
Mourning  Bride,  which  met  with  great 
applaufe.  He  was  now  called  oil'  to  en¬ 
gage  in  another  fpecies  of  writing  ;  Miv 
Jeremy  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  danger*, 
ous  immoral  author.  An  anfwer  was  ne- 
ceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given, 
under  the  title  of  Amendments  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  falfeand  imperfedt  Citations,  See. 

It  was  fuppofed  this  quarrel  gave  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve  fome  diflafteto  the  ftage,  yet  lit  af~  _ 
ter  wards  brought  on  another  comedy,  in- 
titled  the  Way  of  the  World,  which  not  • 
taking,  completed  his  difgufl  to  the  thea¬ 
tre.  He  amufed  himfe!f  afterwards  with 
compoAng original  poems  and  tranflations, 
which  he  collected  in  one  volume,  and  puh- 
lifhed  in  1710.  The  greater  part  of  the 
laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  m 
cafe  and  retirement,  but  towards  the  end  of 
3  O'  % 
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xt,  being  much  afflided  with  the  gout, 
which  brought  on  a  general  decay,  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1728-9,  and  as  he 
had  lived  in  the  firidelt  intimacy  with  the 
great,  they  now  Ihewcd  their  reipedl  to  his, 
memory  ;  for  on  the  26th  of  January,  his 
body  was  removed  from  hishoufc  in  Surry- 
llreet  in  the  Strand,  to  the  Jcrufalem 
chamber,  where  it  lay  in  ilate,  and  the 
fame  evening  was  earned  with  great  lolcm- 
nity  into  king  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel, 
and  was  interred  in  the  abbey.  The  pall 
Was  fup  ported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
the  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord 
Wilmington,  brigadier-general  Churchill, 
and  the  honourable  George  Berkeley.  Some 
time  after,  an  elegant  monument  was  ered- 
ed  to  his  memory,  in  which  is  a  half 
length  figure  of  him  in  white  marble, 
placed  on  a  pedefial  of  fine  Egyptian  mar¬ 
ble,  arid  enriched  with  emblematical  de¬ 
vices  relating  to  the  drama.  Underneath  is 
this  infeription.' 

“  Mr.  William  Congreve,  died  Janu- 

ary  19,  1728,  aged  fifty-fix,  and  was 
<c  buried  near  this  place.  To  whofe  muff 
tc  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  let 

up,  by  Henrietta,  duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
ie  rough,  as  a  mark  how  dearly  lhe  re- 
<l  members  the  happinefs  lhe  enjoyed  in 
<c  the  fincere  friendlhip  of  fo  worthy  and 
i(  honeft  a  man  ;  whofe  virtue,  candour, 
u  and  wit,  gained  him  the  love  and  efteem 
u  of  the  prefent  age  ;  and  whofe  writ- 
u  ings  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  fu- 
il  ture.” 

CONGRUITY,  in  the  fchools,  a  fuit- 
ahleaefs  or  relation  of  agreement  between 
things. 

CONGRUITY,  in  geometry,  is  applied 
to  figures,  lines,  &cc.  which  being  laid  up¬ 
on  each  other,  exadly  agree  in  all  their 
parts,  as  having  the  very  lame  dimenfions. 

CONIC-SECTIONS,  curves  formed 
from  the  feet  ion  of  a  cone  by  a  plane.  The 
curves  generally  called  conic-fedions  are 
three,  viz.  the  ellipiis,  parabola,  and  hy¬ 
perbola  ;  for  though  the  triangle  and  cir¬ 
cle  are  formed  from  the  fedion  of  a  cone, 
they  are  not  ufually  confidered  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  All  diameters  in  a  circle  and 
eliipfis  interfed  one  another  in  the  center 
of  the  figure  within  the  fed: ion.  In  the 
parabola  thsy  are  all  parallel  amongfi  tliem- 
felves  and  to  the  axis  ;  but  in  the  hyperbo¬ 
la  they  interfed  one  another,  but  this 
without  the  fedion,  in  the  common  center 
of  the  oppofite  fedions.  For  the  mod  ef- 
fential  properties  of  the  conic-fedions.  See 
Ellipsis,  Hvpekuola,  and  Para- 

JOLa. 
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CONIFEROUS-TREES,  In  garden¬ 
ing,  luch  as  bear  hard,  dry  feed  vclfels  of 
a  conical  figure,  confining  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moftly  fealty,  adhering  clol'e- 
ly  together,  and  ieparating  when  ripe. 

_  Of  this  fort  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  fir, 
pine,  See. 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETER,  or  Axit 
of  an  Ellipjis,  the  Ihorteft  of  the  two  dia¬ 
meters,  or  that  bifeding  the  tranlverle. 
See  Axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  re¬ 
gular  dillribution  of  the  feveral  inflexions 
of  verbs  in  their  different  voices,  moods, 
tenfes,  numbers  andperfons,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  one  another.  The  Latins  have 
tour  conjugations,  difiinguilhed  by  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  infinitive  are,  ere,  ere,  and 
ire  ;  the  vowels  before  re  of  the  infinitive 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  conjuga¬ 
tions  being  long  vowels,  and  that  before  re 
in  the  infinitive  of  the  third  being  a  Ihort 
one.  See  Vowel.  The  Englifh  have 
fcarce  any  natural  inflexions,  deriving  all 
their  variations  from  additional  particles, 
pronouns,  See.  whence  there  is  fcarce  any 
luch  thing  as  firid  conjugations  in  that 
language. 

The  French  grammarians  reduce  the 
number  of  conjugations  of  regular  verbs  i  n 
their  language  to  that  in  the  Latin,  and 
thefc  terminating  in  er ,  re,  and  oir. 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  pair  of  nerves  arifing  together, 
and  lerving  the  fame  operation,  fenfation, 
and  motion. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronom'y,  the 
meeting  of  two  Bars  of  planets  in  the 
fame  degree  of  the  zodiac. 

This  conjundion  is  either  true,  or  ap¬ 
parent.  The  true  conjundion  is  when 
a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  eye  through 
the  center  of  one  of  the  bodies,  would 
pafs  through  that  of  the  other:  in  this  cafe 
the  bodies  are  in  the  fame  degree  of  lon¬ 
gitude  and  latitude  :  and  here  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  alfo  faid  to  be  central,  if  the  fame 
line,  continued  from  the  two  centers  thro” 
the  eye,  do  alfo  pafs  thro’ the  center  ofthe 
earth.  Apparent  conjundion  is  when  the 
two  bodies  do  not  meet  precifely  in  the 
fame  point,  but  are  joined  with  lome  lati¬ 
tude.  In  this  cafe  a  right  line,  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  two  bodies, 
would  not  pafs  through  the  center  of  the 
earth,  but  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedatosj 
this  conjundion  is  alfo  called  pavtile.  The 
moon  is  in  conjundion  with  the  fun,  when 
they  meet  in. the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  happens  every  month  ;  and  eclipfes 
of  the  fun  are  always  ©ccalioned  by  the 

conjunc® 
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conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  or 
Hear  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 

CON  JUNCTION,  in  grammar,  an 
undeclinable  word,  or  particle,  which 
ferves  to  join  -words  and  fentences  together, 
and  thereby  Ihews  their  relation  or  depen¬ 
dence  one  upon  another.  I  he  conjunction, 
which  is  ufually  placed  lalt  in  the  eight 
parts  of  fpecch,  is  of  great  ufe  to  render  the 
difeourfe  fmooth  and  fluent,  and  ferves 
many  good  purpofes  in  the  argumentative 
or  narrative  ltyle;  but  jhouldever  be  omit¬ 
ted  where  a  perfon  ipeaks  with  emotion, 
as  onlyferving  to  weaken  and  enervate  it. 
Conjunctions  are  of  feveral  kinds,  as, 
Adverfative,  caufa),  conclulive,  condi¬ 
tional,  copulative,  continuative,  disjunc¬ 
tive,  and  dubitative,  whofe  names  explain 
them  fuificiently. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  cha¬ 
racters,  or  ceremonies,  whereby  evil  fpi- 
rits,  tempefts,  &c.  are  l'uppofedto  beraifed, 
or  driven  away. 

CONNECTION,  or  CONNEXION, 
the  relation  whereby  one  thing  aderes  to, 
or  depends  upon  anothor. 

CONNECTION,  or  CONTINUITY, 
in  the  drama,  confilts  in  the  joining  of  the 
feveral  feenes  together.  The  conneftion 
is  Taid  to  be  obferved,  when  the  feenes  of 
an  aCt  fucceed  one  another  immediately,  I 
and  are  fo  joined,  as  that  the  Rage  is  never 
left  empty. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  anato¬ 
my,  thofe  wrinkles,  cellules,  and  vafcules, 
found  in  the  infide  of  the  two  great  intef- 
tines,the  ilium  and  jejunum. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  word  much 
ufed  of  late  in  Engliih,  to  flgnify  a  perfon  | 
well  verfed  in  any  thing  :  whence  it  is 
ufed  for  a  critic,  or  a  perfon  who  is  a  tho¬ 
rough  judge  of  any  fubjeft. 
CONOCARPUS,  button-tree,  in  botany. 
CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body, 

•  r-enerated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  fec- 
tion  about  its  axis. 

Elliptical  CONOID,  a,  folid  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  an  ellipfis  about  one  of  its 
diameters,  and  more  generally  called  a 
fpheroid.  See  Parabola. 

Hyperbolical  CONOID,  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its 
axis.  See  Hyperbola. 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  gland 
found  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
called  pinealis,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
pine-apple.  Defcartes  fixed  the  feat  of  the 
rational  foul  in  this  gland.  See  Brain. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  fub- 
fifting  between  perfons  of  the  lame  blood, 
or  who  are  fprung  from  the  fame  root. 
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CONSCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a fecret  tef-  . 
timony  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  approves 
things'  that  are  naturally  good,  apd  con¬ 
demns  thofe  that  arc  evil.  When  it  judges 
of  an  aftion  to  be  performed,  it  is  called  m 
the  fchools  an  antecedent  confcience  ;  and 
when  it  pafies  fentqnce  on  an  aftion  which, 
is  performed,  it  is  called  a  fubfequent  con¬ 
fidence*  When  the  mind  is  ignorant  or  un-  • 
certain  about  the  moment  of  an  aftion,  or 
its  tendency  to  good  ;  or  when  there  are . 
fevelal  circumftances  in  the  cafe,  fomect 
which  being  doubtful,  render  the  mind  du¬ 
bious  concerning  the  morality  of  an  aftion, 
this  is  called  a  doubtful  or  fcrupulous  consci¬ 
ence;  and  if  it  miftakes  concerning  theie,it 
is  called  an  erroneous  confidence.  If  the  er¬ 
ror  or  ignorance  is  involuntary  or  invinci¬ 
ble,  the  aftion  proceeding  irom  that  error, 
or  from  that  ignorance,  is  reckoned  inno- 
|  cent.  But  if  they  .are  the  effeft  of  neg¬ 
ligence,  or  of  afieftation,  the  conduct  flow* 
iifg  from  fuch  error  is  criminal.  Not  to 
follow  one’s  confcience,  though  erroneous 
and  ill-formed,  fome  divines  reckon  crimi- 
I  nal,  as  it  is  the  guide  of  life,  and  to 
|  counteract  it  Ihews  an  incorrigible  fpirit  ; 
vet  to  follow  an  erroneous  confcience,  is 
likewife  criminal,  it  the  error  which  mif- 
led  the  confcience  was  the  effect  of  inat¬ 
tention,  or  of  any  criminal  paihon.  _  Some 
divines  maintain  that  confcience  is  infalli¬ 
ble,  and  hold  it  to  be  that  immutable  law 
by  which  God  will  judge  men.  They  de¬ 
ny  that  the  underftanding  can  be  the 
fource  of  errors,  and  attribute  them  all  to 
the  will. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devot¬ 
ing  any  thing  to  the  lervice  and  worlhip 
of  God.  The  Mofaical  law  ordained,  that 
all  the  firft-born,  both  of  man  and  beaft, 
ihould  be  fanftified  or  confecrated  to  God. 
We  find  alio,  that  Jofhua  confecrated  the 
Gibeonites,  as  Solomon  and  David  did  the 
Nethimms,  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple  > 
and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  confe¬ 
crated  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord, 
after  which  they  were  no  longei  in  theit 
power.  Among  the  ancient  chnftians, 
the  confecration  of  churches  wras  peifoimed 
with  much  pious  folemnity.  In  what  man¬ 
ner  it  was  done  for  the  three  firft  ages,  Is 
uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  leach¬ 
ing  no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in 
the  peaceable  reign  of  Confiantine,  c  huiches 
!  were  every  where  built,  and  dedicated  with 
great  folemnity.  The  Romanifts  have 

much  of  pious  foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of 

confecration  ;  which  they  bellow  on  al- 
moft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 
water,  oil,  allies,  palms,  fwords,  bannft-s, 
{  3  U  a  pictures^ 
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pi&ures,  croffes,  agnusdei’s,  rofes,  chil¬ 
dren’s  clouts,  &c.  In  England,  churches 
have  been  always  confecrated  with  parti¬ 
cular  ceremonies,  fince  the  year  153,  the 
form  of  which  was  left  to  the  diferetion  of 
the  bifhop.  Conlecration  is  particularly 
ufed  for  the  benediction  of  the  elements  in 
the  eu chari ft. 

CONSEN  T  of  parts,  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  an  agreement  or  iympathy,  where¬ 
by  one  part  is  immediately  afleCted,  ano¬ 
ther  at  a  diftance  becomes  affefted  in  the 
fame  manner. 

CONSEQUENCE,  In  logic,  tire  con- 
eluficn  or  relult  from  reafon  and  argument. 
The  coniequence  is  that  other  proportion 
in  which  the  extremes  or  premiles  of  a  fyl- 
logilm  are  joined,  or  feparated ;  and  is 
gained  from  what  was  aflerted  in  the  pre* 
imfes..  This  word,  in  a  more  reftrained 
fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  relation  or  connection 
between  two  proportions,  whereof  one  is 
inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT  of  a  Ratio,  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  latter  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ra¬ 
tio,  or  that  to  which  the  antecedent  is  com  ¬ 
pared  ;  thus  in  m  to  n,  n  is  the  confequent, 
and  m  the  antecedent.  See  Ratio  and  Pro¬ 
portion. 

Conservator,  an  officer  ordained 

for  the  fecunty  of  the  privileges  of  dome 
cities  and  communities,  having  a  commif- 
fion  to  judge  of,  and  determine  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  them. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine,  -contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers, 
herbs,  roots,  or  fruits,  of  feveral  limples, 
as  near  as  poffible  to  what  they  are  when 
frelh  gathered. 

Cdnferves  are  made  up  by  beating  up  the 
thing  to  be  preferved  withfugar,  viz.  a  tri¬ 
ple  quantity  thereof  to  thofe  that  are  moft 
inoill,  and  a  double  quantity  to  thofe  that 
are  lead  fo. 

CONSIDERATION,  inlaw,  material 
caufes  or  ground  of  a  contrail,  without 
/which  the  party  con  trailing  would  not  be 
bound. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depo¬ 
sing  any  fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or 
commodities  in  good  hands  ;  either  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  court  ofjuftice,  in  order  to 
be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
are  adjudged  5  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
theirbeing  remitted  to  the  perfons  they  be¬ 
long  to,  or  fent  to  the  places  they  are  de- 
figned  for. 

CONSIGNMENT  of  Goods,  in  com¬ 
merce,  the  delivering  or  making  them 
•Ycr  to  onother  :  thus,  goods  are  Paid  to 
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be  conllgned  to  a  f.i-tor,  when  they  are 
fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  or  when  a  fac¬ 
tor  fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they 
are  faid  to  be  conligned  to  him. 

CONSISTORY,  at  Rome,  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  aliembly  held  in  the  prefence  of  the 
pope,  for  the  reception  of  princes,  or  their 
ambaifadors,  for  the  canonization  of  faints, 
for  the  promotion  of  cardinals,  and  other 
important  affairs. 

CONSOLATION,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  moderate 
the  grief  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  orna¬ 
ment  cut  upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  wffiich 
has  a  projecture,  and,  on  occafion,  fervesto 
fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  bulls,  and 
vafes.  .They  are  alfo  called  mutules  and 
modillioiK,  according  to  their  form.  Some 
of  them  are  ftriated,  others  in  form  of  car- 
touches,  others  have  drops  in  form  of  tri¬ 
glyphs. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic,  is  often 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  concord,  viz. 
for  the  union  or  agreement  of  two  founds 
produced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  grave 
and  the  other  acute  ;  which  mingling  in 
the  air  in  a  certain  proportion,  occalions  an 
accord  agreeable  to  the  air.  Notes  in  eon- 
fonance  conftitute  harmony,  as  notes  in 
iucceffion  conftitute  melody.  The  firft: 
confonance  is  the  oftave,  then  the  fifths, 
the  fourths,  the  thirds,  and  fixfhs  :  the 
reft  are  multiplies,  or  repetitions  of 
thefe. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be 
founded  without  fomefingie  ordouble  vow¬ 
el  before  or  after  ir. 

Conlonants  are  firft  divided  into  fingle 
and  double  :  the  double  are  x  and  x,  the 
reft  are  all  fingle,  and  thefe  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  mutes  and  liquids  ;  eleven 
rnutes  b,  c,  d,  f,  v,  g ,  j,  k,  p,  q,  't,  and 
four  liquids,  /,  m ,  n ,  r.  Another  divifion 
is  into  guttural,  palatal,  lingual,  dental, 
and  labial,  from  the  five  principal  orga-ns 
of  the  voice,  viz.  the  throat,  palate,  tongue, 
teeth,  lips  ;  to  which  fome  add  the  naval, 
from  the  nofe.  To  find  all  the  confonants 
that  may  be  formed  in  any  language,  there 
needs  nothing  but  to  obfirve  all  the  modi¬ 
fications  that  the  founds  of  fpeech  will  ad¬ 
mit  of,  by  which  we  lhall  have  all  the  con¬ 
fonants  practicable. 

Queen  CONSORT,  the  wife  of  a  king, 
in  conrradillindlion  to  afovereign  priheefs* 
or  queen  invelled  with  fupreme  authority. 
Sec  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an 
agreement  between  two  or  more,  faifely  trt 
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Ind’nfl,  or  procure  to  be  indi&ed,  an  Inno¬ 
cent  perfon  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  der 
fined  to  be  fuch  as  bind  themfclves  by  oath*. 
Covenant,  or  other  alliance,  to  affift  one 
another,  fallely  and  malicioully  to  indift- 
perl'ons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas. 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  are  thole  that 
plot  againft  the  king  and  government. 

CONSPIRING  POWERS,  in  me¬ 
chanics,  thole  a<Ring  in  directions  not  op-, 
polite.  See  Power. 

•  CONSTABLE.  Lord  high  conllable, 
an  ancient  officer  of  the  crowns  both  of 
England  and  France,  whole  authority  was 
fb  very  extenlive,  that  the  office  has  been 
laid  alide  in  both  kingdoms,  except  on  par¬ 
ticular  occalions,  fuch  as  the  king’s  coro¬ 
nation.  With  relpefl  to  France,  theju- 
rifdiction  and  functions  of  this  office  are 
ftow  in  the  marfhals. 

The  function  of  the  conllable  of  Eng¬ 
land  confilled  in  the  care  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms  and 
matters  of  war.  Bv  a  law  of  Richard  II. 

J  m 

the  conllable  of  England  has  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  things  concerning  wars  and  bla¬ 
zonry  of  arms,  which  cannot  be  difcuffed 
by  the  common  law.  The  firft  conllable 
was  created  by  the  Conquerer  :  the  office 
continued  hereditary  till  the  thirteenth  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  afide,  as 
being  fo  powerful  as  to  become  troublefome 
to  the  king.  We  have  alio  conllables  de¬ 
nominated  from  particular  places,  as  con¬ 
llables  of  thd  Tower,  of  Dover-caftle,  of 
Windfor-caltle,  of  the  callle  of  Caernar¬ 
von,  aud  many  other  of  the  caftles  of 
Wales. 

From  the  lord-high  conllable  are  deriv¬ 
ed  thofe  inferior  ones,  fince  called  the 
conllables  of  hundreds  or  franchises,  who 
were  firft  ordained  in  the  thirteenth  of 
Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter, 
which,  for  the  conlervation  of  peace  and 
view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two  con¬ 
llables  fhould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred. 
Thefe  are  what  wc  now  call  high-confta- 
bles,  the  increafe  of  people  and  offences 
having  made  it  neceifary  to  appoint  others 
under  thefe,  in  every  town,  Galled  petty- 
conftables,  who  are  of  the  like  nature, 
though  of  inferior  authority  to  the  other. 
The  high -con liable  over  the  whole  hun¬ 
dred  is  ufually  chofen  and  fworn  into  his 
office  by  the  jultices  of  the  peace,  in  their 
feffions :  and  as  to  petty-conllables  in 
towns,  villages,  &:c.  the  right  of  choofing 
them  belongs  to  the  court-leet,  though  they 
fiay  b«  elc&ed  by  the  parilhioners.  They 
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are  appointed  yearly,  and  ought  to  be  men 
of  honelly,  knowledge,  and  ability. 

CONSTANT,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  remain  in  the  fame  Hate, 
without  changing  their  .nature  or  circum- 
llanees. 

*  CONSTANTINOPLE,  a  city  of 
Turky  in  Europe,  feated  in  Romania,  on 
a  neck  of  land  advancing  towards  Ana¬ 
tolia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
channel  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  former¬ 
ly  called  the  Bofphorous  of  Thrace.  The 
fea  of  Marmora  walhes  its  walls  on  the 
fouth,.  and  the  Black  Sea  being  on  the 
north,  renders  its  fituation  the  moll  con¬ 
venient  in  the  univerfe  ;  for  it  feems  as  if 
the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  made  on  purpose 
to  bring  it  the  riches  of  all  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  The  port  or  harbour 
is  fix  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  waters  are 
fo  deep,  that  the  largeft  veffels  may  come 
dole  to  the  Ihore  without  danger.  This 
city,  which  was  formerly  called  Byzan¬ 
tium,  was  firft  built  by  Paufanias,  king 
of  Sparta,  though  fome  fay  he  only  re¬ 
built  it.  It  was  demolilhed  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Severus  to  puniih  the  revolt  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  but  was  afterwards  repaired  by 
Conllantine  the  Great,  from  whom  it  ob¬ 
tained  its  prefent  name.  It  continued  af¬ 
ter  this  the  feat  of  the  eaftern  empire  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  not  without  be¬ 
ing  taken  and  retaken  by  different  nations 
till  at  length  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  on 
the  27th  of  May  1423,  and  has  been  ever 
fince  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Turks,  who 
call  it  Iftampol.  Its  form  is  triangu¬ 
lar  ;  two  of  its  fides  are  wafhed  by  the 
fea.  It  may  be  about  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference  about  the  walls  ;  but  if  the 
fuburbs  are  included,  it  is  at  leaft  twenty- 
fix.  The  walls  of  Conftantinople  are  very 
good.  Thofe  on  the  land  fide  have  3 
double  range,  twenty  feet  from  each  other, 
defended  by  a  ditch  about  twenty-five  feet 
broad.  The  outward  wall  is  twelve  feet 
high,  and  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  low 
towers.  The  inner  wall  is  twenty  feet 
high,  and  its  towers  which  anfwer  to  the 
outer,  are  well  proportioned.  The  battle¬ 
ments,  the  curtains,  and  the  port-holes  are 
well  contrived,  but  there  is  no  appearance 
of  artillery.  They  are  built  chiefly  with 
frefe-ftone,  and  there  are  five  gates  on  this 
fide.  The  walls  from  the  feven  towers 
to  the  feraglio,  and  thofe  along  the  har¬ 
bour,  feem  to  be  fome  what  di  Regarded. 
There  arc  feven  gates  from  the  points  of 
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the  feraglio  to  the  fcven  toweri,  ami 
eleven  towards  the  harbour,  all  which 
are  entered  up  an  afcenr.  V*  hen  we 
view  the  city  on  the  outfide  nothing  c'an 
appear  more  delightful  5  bccaufe  the  roof¬ 
ings,  terrace-balconies,  and  gardens,  form 
a  great  variety  of  amphitheatres,  fet  oft 
with  the  bezeftans,  caravanferais,  ferag- 
lios,  and  mofques.  The  domes  of  thele  lull 
are  covered  with  lead  or  gilding,  and  with 
their  high  (lender  minarets  or  towers, 
adorned  with  crefcents  at  the  top;,  ap¬ 
pear  very  beautiful  to  thofe  who  ftatul  at 
the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  the  Black. 
Sea. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  this  prom  King 
appearance  of  the  outfide  at  a  diftance, 
when  you  come  near  it  your  expectations 
are  greatly  balked,  for  in  the  fuburb  of 
Galata,  the  ufual  landing-place,  thehoules 
are  low,  and  moftly  built  of  clay  and  wood, 
fo  that  a  lire  will  conlume  thoufands  ol 
them  in  a  day.  Thofe  within  the  walls 
are  inferior  to  the  moll  contemptible  ot 
ours,  none  being  above  two  ftories  high, 
fome  of  rough  ftone,  lome  of  fun-dried 
brick,  but  moil  of  wood,  and  the  loots 
riling,  butvery  little  are  covered  with  tiles. 
Tut  thofe  belonging  to  the  principal  per- 
fons  are  flat,  and  adorned  with  trees, 
and  flowers  of  beautiful  colours.  There 
are  many  vacant  places  in  the  city,  and 
many  rows  of  lhops,  where  the  women 
never  come.  The  ftreets  are  generally 
exceeding  narrow,  ancl  lome  .are  raifed  on 
the  Ikies  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs. 

There  are  fcven  royal  mofques  in  the 
city,  which  are  magnificent  ftruCtures, 
and  kept  m  good  condition.  I  hefe  and 
all  the  reft  lland  by  themfelves  in  an  in— 
cloture  planted  with  fine  trees,  and  adorned 
with  pleafimt  fountains.  Each  mofque  has 
a  principal  dome,  with  others  i mailer-, 
which  have  a  very  fine  efted.  The  mi- 
ntrets,  from  which  they  call'  people  to 
prayers,  are  as  high  as  our  ileeples,  but 
very  {lender. 

The  boats  ufed  in  the  harbours  are  like 
Venetian  gondolas,  and  are  extremely 
light  and  pretty.  This  harbour  opens  to 
the  eall,  over  againft  Scutari.  1  he  river 
Licus,  which  fa;fls  into  it,  is  made  up  of 
two  ftreams,  on  the  largeft  of  which  is 
a  paper-mill ;  and  the  torrent  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  cleanling  the 
harbour.  Thy  only  wind  that  can  difturb 
the  Ihips  is  from  the  eaft,  and  when  that 
blows,  it  caufes  fuch  a  bawling  among  the 
feamen,  and  fuch  a  barking  of  the  cogs, 
that  one  would  think  the  city  was- going 
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to  be  fwallowed  up,  and  is  a  great  annoy-' 
ance  to  the  feraglio.  This  is  near  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  a  kind 
of  a  triangle,  wliofe  fide  next  the  city  is 
longcft.  The  apartments  are  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  the  gardens  below.  The 
outfide  of  the  palace  has  nothing  curious. 
The  gardens  are  planted  with  cyprels  and 
ever-green  trees,  to  conceal  the  fultanas 
from  any  overlookers  when  they  are  walk¬ 
ing  in  them.  The  apartments  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
capricioufnefs  of  emperors,  or  their  ful¬ 
tanas.  Thus  this  famed  palace  is  nothing 
but  a  duller  of  houfes,  put  together  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  order.  The  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  of  the  feraglio  is  through  a 
pavilion  or  gate-way :  but  it  looks  rather 
like  a  guard-houfe  than  a  building  be¬ 
longing  to  a  palaces 

The  whole  feraglio  is  under  the  care 
of  black  eunuchs,  who  are  deprived  of 
their  virility  in  Ethiopia,  and  lent  from 
thence  young.  Some  of  thefe  are  ap¬ 
pointed  as  guards  to  the  women,  and  they 
are  fo  vigilant,  that  there  is  no  polfibi- 
lity  of  coming  near  them  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  rafhnefs  of  any  fuch  attempt, 
which  would  be  punilhed  with  immediate 
death.  When  an  emperor  dies,  his  wo-' 
men  are  fent  to  the  old  feraglio  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  city,  where  they  are  as 
Hr  idly  watched  as  before.  When  the 
fultanas  walk  in  the  gardens,  the  garde¬ 
ners  run  behind  a  fereen,  placed  near  the 
walls,  and  look  towards  the  fea  ;  for  a 
fingle  glance,  if  perceived,  would  coll  them 
their  lives. 

CONSTAT,  in  laftv,  a  certificate  that 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the 
exchequer  grant  at  the  requell  of  any 
perfon  who  intends  to  plead  or  move  in 
that  court  for  the  difeharge  of  any  thing. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy, 
a  fyllem  of  feveral  liars  feen  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  near  to  one  another.  Allronomers 
not  only  mark  out  the  liars,  but  that  they 
may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
dillinguilh  them  by  their  fituation  and 
pofition  in  relpeil  to  each  other ;  and 
therefore  they  dillribute  them  into  aile- 
rifms,  or  conlleliations,  allowing  feve¬ 
ral  liars  to  make  up  one  conliellation  ■: 
and  for  the  better  diilinguilhing  and  ob- 
ferving  them,  they  reduce  the  conftella- 
tions  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men, 
bulls,  bears,  &c.  or  to  the  images  of  lome 
things  known,  as  of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a 
balance,  See. -or  to  give  them  the  names 
of  thofe,  whofe  memories,  in  confidera- 
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tion  of  Tome  notable  exploit,  they  chofe 
to  tranfmit  to  future  ages.  The  diviiion 
of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as 
agronomy  itlelf  :  for  in  the  molt  ancient 
book  of  "job,  Orion,  Arfturus,  and  the 
Pleiades  are  mentioned  ;  and  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  many  of  the  can¬ 
cellations  ia  the  writings  of  the  firff 
poets  Homer  and  Heiiod.  The  ancients, 
in  their  diviiion  of  the  firmament,  took 
in  only  ft  much  as  came  under  their  no¬ 
tice,  diftributing  it  into  forty-eight  con- 
Cellations  ;  but  the  modern  altronomers 
comprehend  the  whole  Carry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions:  x.  i  he 
zodiac,  containing  the  twelve  iigns.  2. 
All  that  region  of  the  heavens  that  lies 
on  the  north-fide  of  the  zodiac,  which 
contains  twenty-one  conftellations,  befides 
thofe  of  Antinous,  and  Berenice’s  hair. 
3.  That  region  011  the  fouthern-fide  of 
the  zodiac,  which  contains  fifteen  con- 
Cellations,  known  to  the  ancients,  toge¬ 
ther  with  iz  lately  addded.  The  Galaxy, 
or  Malky-wav,  is  alft  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  conCellations.  See  each  con- 
Cellation,  and  the  number  of  Cars  it 
contains,  under  its  proper  head,  Aries , 
Taurus ,  Gemini ,  Cancer,  Sec. 

Without  the  compafs  of  thefe  conCel¬ 
lations  there  are  feveral  Cars  which  can¬ 
not  be  ‘reduced  to  any  of  the  forms  men¬ 
tioned,  and  thefe  by  the  ancients  are  cal¬ 
led  Informes  or  SpOrades  ;  out  of  which 
fome  great  aCronorners  have  made  new 
conCellations,  as  Charles’s  heart,  and  So- 
biefki's  ihield.  See  Informes  and  .S porades. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a 
hardnefs  of  the  belly,  with  great  coftive- 
nefs. 

CONSTIUENT  PART,  in  phyfio- 
logy,  an  effential  part  in  the  compofitiou 
of  "any  thing,  differing  little  from  what 
is  otherwise  called  element  or  princi¬ 
ple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  po¬ 
licy,  the  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
in  any  country  or  kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  a  phylicalfenfe, 
that  particular  difpofition  of  the  human 
body,  which  refults  from  the  properties 
and"  mutual  aclions  of  the  iolids  and  fluids, 
and  which  renders  them  capabft  of  excr- 
ciling  the  functions  proper  and  conforma¬ 
ble  to  nature.  An  equal  conllkutidji  is 
that  wherein  the  four  humours,  blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  and  melancholy,  are  mixed 
in  a  due  proportion  ;  and  according  as  one 
or  other  of  thefe  predominates,  the  con- 
ftitutioa  is  denominated  fanguiae,  phlcg- 
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matic,  bilious,  or  melancholy  and  atra¬ 
bilious. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given 
to  feveral  mufcles  on  account  of  their 
conilnpging  fome  of  the  orifices  of  the 

body. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  geometry,  the 

drawing  fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure.  See.  as 
are  previoully  neceffary  for  the  making 
any  demonffration  appear  more  plain  and 
undeniable. 

CONSTRUCTION  of  Equations.  See 
Equations. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  grammar,  the 
conncdling  the  words  of  a  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  language.  Con- 
11  ruction  is  either  fimple  or  figurative,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  parts  of  the  dilcourfe  are 
placed  in  their  natural  order,  or  recede 
from  that  fimplicity,  when  ihorter  and 
more  elegant  exnreffions  are  ufed  than  the 
nature  of  it  affords. 

The  conftrudtion  of  words,  called  fyn-» 
tax,  is  diftinguiihed  into  two  parts,  concord 
and  regimen.  See  Syntax ,  Concord,  and 
Regimen. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  amongdivines, 
a  term  denoting  ftmething  of  the  fame 
fubilance  with  another.  Thus  the  ortho¬ 
dox  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confub- 
ftantial  with  the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet 
of  the  Romiih  and  Lutheran  churches  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change  made 
in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  euchariff. 
The  divines  of  both  profeffions  maintain, 
that  after  confecration,  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  are  fubftantially  prefen  t,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ftblfance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  called  confubllantiation  or 
impanation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth. 

CONSUL,  at  prefent,  an  officer  ella- 
bliihed  by  virtue  of  a  commiffioa  from  the 
king  and  other  princes,  in  all  foreign 
countries  of  confiderable  trade,  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  dilpatch  bufinefs,  and  proteft  the 
merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end  or  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  work.  Thus  we  fay,  the  con- 
lummation  of  all  things,  meaning  the  world. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine.  See 
Phthijis. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or 
body,  is  made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the 
parts  that  thus  touch,  are  called  the  points 
or  places  of  contadf.  The  contact  of  two 
fpherical  bodies,  and  of  a  tangent  with  the 
circumference  ot  a  circle,  is  only  in  one 
point. 

CON- 
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CONTEMPLATION,  an  a<ft  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  applies  itfelf  to  confider 
and  refleft  upon  the  works  of  God,  nature, 
&c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  a  perfon  or  thing 
exifting  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or 
quantity  of  matter  or  fpace  included  in 
certain  bounds. 

For  the  contents  of  velfels  of  different 
kinds.  See  Gauging. 

CONTEXT,  that  part  of  fcripture  or 
of  a  writing  that  precedes  and  follows  the 
text.  See  Text- 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when 
the  furface  of  one  body  touches  that  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

CONTIGUOUS  ANGLES,  in  geo- 
metrv,  fuch  as  have  one  leg  common  to 
each  angle,  and  are  fometimes  called  ad¬ 
joining  angles,  in  contradiffinftion  tothofe 
produced  by  continuing  their  legs  through 
the  point  of  contad,  which  are  called  op- 
pofite  or  vertical  angles. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a  great 
extent  of  land  not  interrupted  by  feas,  in 
contradiftindfion  to  IP  and,  Peninfula,  See. 
5y  the  relations  we  have  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  globe  from  late  navigators,  we  may 
count  four  continents,  of  which  there  are 
but  two  well  known.  The  firft,  called  the 
ancient  continent,  comprehends  Europe, 
Aha,  and  Africa.  The  fecond  is  the  new 
continent,  called  America.  The  third, 
which  is  called  the  Northern,  or  Artie 
continent,  comprehends  Greenland,  the 
lands  of  Spitzberg,  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
lands  of  jelfo.  The  fourth  comprehends 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  and  feveral  others  hitherto  little 
known.  Some  authors  think  the  two  firft 
continents  are  in  reality  only  one,  imagin¬ 
ing  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary  to  join 
with  thofe  of  North  America. 

CONTINGENT,  cafual  or  uncertain. 

CONTINGENT,  a  term  of  relation 
for  the  quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon 
a  divifion.  Thus  each  prince  in  Germany, 
in  time  of  war,  is  tofumijh  fo  many  men, 
{a  much  money  and  ammunition  for  his 
contingent. 

CONTINGENT  USE,  in  law,  an  ufe 
limited  in  a  conveyance  of  lands  which 
may  or  may  not  happen  to  veft,  according 
to  the  contingency  mentioned  in  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  ufe.  And  a  contingent  re¬ 
mainder,  is  when  an  eftate  is  limited  to 
take  place  at  a  time  to  come,  on  an  un¬ 
certain  event. 

CONTINUAL  CLAIM,  in  law,  a 
claim  made  from  time  to  time  within  eve- 
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ry  year  and  a  day  to  lands,  Sec.  which  fn 
fome  refpeft  one  cannot  attain  without 
danger. 

CONTINUAL  PROPORTION.  See 

Proportion . 

CONTINUANTO,  a  term  ufed  in  a 
fpecial  declaration  of  trefpafs,  where  the 
plaintiff  would  recover  damages  for  feveral 
trefpafles  in  one  and  the  fame  adlion. 

CONTINUED  PROPORTION,  in 
arithmetic,  that  where  the  confequent  of 
the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  fecond  ;  as  4  :  8  :  :  8  :  16, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  diferete  proportion. 
See  Discrete. 

CONTINUED  'Thorough  Bafs,  in  ma¬ 
lic,  that  which  continues  to  play  con- 
ftantly  during  the  recitatives,  and  to  fuf- 
tain  the  chorus.  See  Chorus. 

CONTOUR,  in  painting,  the  out-line, 
or  that  which  defines  a  figure.  Contour, 
with  the  Italian  painters,  fignifies  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  the  face. 

.  CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry.  Is  ufed 
when  a  beaft  is  reprefented  ftanding  or 
running  with  its  face  to  the  finifter  fide 
of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  always  fup- 
pofed  to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  other- 
wife  expreffed. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a 
prohibited  commodity  bought  or  fold,  im¬ 
ported  or  exported,  in  prejudice  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  a  ftate. 

CONTRACT,  a  mutual  confent  of 
two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  pro- 
mile  and  oblige  themfelves  to  do  lome- 
thing,  pay  a  certain  lum,  or  the  like. 
All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contracts. 

CONTRACT,  in  common  taw,  an 
agreement  or  bargain  between  two  or  more 
perfons  with  a  legal  confideration  or  caule  j 
as  where  a  perfon  fells  goods,  See.  to  ano¬ 
ther  for  a  lum  of  money  ;  or  covenants, 
in  confideration  of  a  certain  fum,  or  an 
annual  rent,  to  grant  a  leafe  of  a  mel- 
fuage.  See. 

CONTRACT,  the  mflrument  in  writ¬ 
ing  which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
fent  granted,  and  the  obligation  palled  be¬ 
tween  the  parties. 

CONTRACTILE  FORCE,  that  pro¬ 
perty  or  power  inherent  in  certain  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their  for¬ 
mer  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  grammar,  is  the 
reducing  of  two  lyllables  into  one,  as  can't 
for  cannot ;  ,hcav'n  for  heaven. 

CONTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  di- 
minilhmg  the  shaven  lions  of  a  body,  or 
•  the 
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tfce  eaufing  its  parrs  to  approach  nearer  to 
each  other,  oppofedtodilatationorexpanfion. 

^  CONTRADICTION,  a  direX  oppo- 
fition,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  di- 
jreXty  contrary  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  PROPOSITI¬ 
ONS,  in  logic,  fuch  as  differ  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  one  being  universal, 
and  the  other  particular,  which  conftitutes 
the  oppofition  of  quantity  ;  one  affirma¬ 
tive  and  the  other  negative,  which  makes 
the  oppofltion  in  quality. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  furgery,  a 
kind  of  fraXure,  or  filfure,  in  the  crani¬ 
um,  which  fometimes  happens  on  the 
fide  oppolite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow  ;  or  at  leall,  at  fome  diltance  from 
it.  The  moil  certain  fymptoms  of  a 
contra-filfure  are  vehement  pains,  vomit- 
tings,  vertigo,  noife  in  the  ears,  Sec.  If 
thele  happen,  and  no  fraXure  or  depreflure 
of  the  cranium  be  found  Where  the  wound 
was  received,  there  is  a  ful'picion  of  a 
contra- filfure,  especially  if  the  patient  is 
apt  to  point  to  that  part.  If  the  fymp¬ 
toms  be  by  intervals,  or  not  to  a  great 
degree,  or  there  be  reafon  to  believe  the 
filfure  to  have  reached  only  through  one 
of  the  tables,  it  is  fufiicient  to  bore  down 
to  the  diploe,  and  drels  with  balfamic  me¬ 
dicines  :  but  where  any  violent  fymp¬ 
toms  come  on,  which  demonfirate  an  ex- 
travafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  the  trepan  is  to  be  called  for 
without  delay.  See  Trepan. 

CONTRA-INDICATION,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  an  indication  which  forbids  that  to 
be  done,  which  the  main  /cope  of  a  dif- 
eafe  points  out  :  as  if,  in  the  euro  of  a 
difeafe,  a  vomit  was  judged  proper  ;  if 
the  patient  be  fubjeX  to  a  vomiting  of 
blood,  it  is  a  fuificicnt  contra-indication 
3s  to  its  exhibition.  See  Indication. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  an  oppofition  or  difference  of  poll- 
tion,  attitude,  See.  as  of  two  or  more  fi¬ 
gures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  Sec.  as  where,  in  a  groupe  of 
three  figures,  one  is  fhewn  before,  ano¬ 
ther  behind,  and  another  fideways,  they 
are  laid  to  be  in  contrafi.  The  contrail 
is  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofition  of  feve- 
ral  figures,  and  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the 
right  arm  advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg 
is  to  be  hindermoft  ;  if  the  eye  be  di¬ 
rected  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  coiit 
trary  way,  Sec.  the  contrail  mull  be  pur- 
fued  even  in  the  drapery. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line 
of  CONTRAVALLATION,  in  forcifi- 
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cation,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  para¬ 
pet,  and  uiually  cut  round  about  a  plats 
by  the  befiegers,  to  fecure  themlelves  on 
that  fide. 

CO’NTRAY&RVA,  the  root  of  a  planf 
growing  in  Peru  and  other  parts  -of  the 
Spaniih  Well-Indies,  which  was  hru 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  if  -1* 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  This  root,  ireod 
from  the  fibres,  which  are  much  weak¬ 
er  than  the  tuberous, part,  has  a  light  aioi 
matic  fmell ;  and  a  rotighilh,  bivtenih, 
penetrating  tafte,  which  is  not  call  1  y  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  tub- 
fiances.  It  is  given,  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
antifeptic,  in  low  and  malignant  fevers, 
and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mildefi  and 
fa  fell  of  the  jubilances  of  the  pungent 
kind  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  thele  ii»r 
tentiens ;  not  being  liable  to  produce, 
though  taken  pretty  freely,  any  conli- 
derable  heat.  The  dofe,  in  iubftance, 
is  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half,  a  dram 
and  more  ;  in  decofbon  or  infufion,  from 
half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  bearings,  on  account  of 
their  cutting  the  ihield  contrary  and  op- 
polite  ways  :  thus  we  meet  with  contre- 
band,  contre-chevron,  contre-paJe,  be c. 
when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the 
fame  natufe  oppolite  to-  each  other,  io  as 
colour  may  be  oppo/ed  to  metal,  and  me¬ 
tal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of 
each  perfon’s  quota,  or  fliare  in  fome  im¬ 
pair  tion  or  common  expence. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  military  fenfe, 
an  impofition  or  tax  paid  by  frontier- 
countries  to  an  enemy,  to  prevent  their 
being  plundered  and  ruined. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  for- 
row  for  our  fins,  refulting  from  the  re¬ 
flexion  of  having  offended  God,  from  th<? 
l'ole  confide  ration  of  his  goodnefs,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  punithment  due 
to  the  trefpafs,  and  attended  with  a  lin- 
cere  refolution  of  reforming  them.  The 
Scripture  never  ufes  this  term  in  this 
fenfe  ;  but  there  are  feveral  paffages 
which  prove,  that  without  contrition  there 
is  no  repentance,  and  without  repentance 
no  remifiusns  of  fins., 

CONTROL,  COMPTROL,  or  CON- 
TROLE,  is  properly  a  double  regiller 
kept  of  aXs,  illues  of  the  officers  or 
commiflioners  in  the  revenues,  army,  Sec. 
in  order  to  perceive  the  true  ftate  thereof*, 
and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due 
keeping  of  the  aXs  fubjeX  to  the  enregi-, 
fiennent. 
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CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed 
to  control  or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other 
officers. 

CONTROLLER  of  the  Navy.  See 
the  article  Navy. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to 
appear  in  court,  when  legally  fummoned  j 
or  the  difobedience  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  a  court  having  power  to  punilh  fuch 
offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  a  bruife,  or  a  folution  of  continui- 
ty,  produced  in  any  part  of  the  body  by 
any  inftrument  whofe  l'urface  does  not 
rife  by  way  of  edge,  but  in  any  obtufe 
figure  ;  by  this  means  a  contufion  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  a  wound,  which  is  a  fo¬ 
lution  oT  continuity  produced  by  a  lharp 
cutting  inftrument. 

In  the  cure  of  a  contufion,  we  muft 
attempt  a  refolution,  and  if  pofiible,  pre¬ 
vent  a  fuppuratioa,  but  much  more  a 
gangrene.  Refolution  is  principally  per¬ 
formed,  firft,  by  rendering  the  extrava- 
fated  humours  fluid  ;  fecondly,  by  relax¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  veflels  ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  procuring  the  reforption  of  the  extra- 
Vafated  humours  into  the  velfels,  by  eva¬ 
cuating  thefe  veffels,  or  by  friftion. 

Bleed  therefore  plentifully;  foon  after 
exhibit  a  ftrong,  but  not  inflammatory 
purge  ;  let  a  penetrating  and  refolvent 
fomentation  be  applied  to  the  parr,  and 
let  warm  frictions  be  ufed  j  mean  time 
internal  refolvents,  fudorifics,  and  diure¬ 
tics,  are  of  confiderable  fervice. 

CONVALLIUM  LIL1UM,  lily  of 
the  valley,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  peren- 
neal  plants,  which  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  lhady  places,  and  flowers  in  M?y» 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  bitterifh  tafte  ; 
both  which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

It  is  principally  fiom  the  volatile  parts 
of  thefe  flowers  that  medicinal  virtues 
have  been  expelled  in  nervous  and  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders  ;  but  probably  their 
fixed  parts  alfo  have  a  great  fhare  in  their 
efficacy.  The  flowers,  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered,  and  thus  divefted  of  their  odorife¬ 
rous  principle,  prove  ftrongly  fternutatory. 
Watery  or  fpirituous  extracts  made  from 
them,  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
dram,  aft  as  gentle  ftimulating  aperients 
and  laxatives  ;  and  feem  to  partake  of  the 
purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  aloes. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  private  aflembly 

or  meeting  for  the  exercife  of  religion* 
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CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contraft* 
or  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties* 

CONVENTION,  a  name  given  to  an 
extraordinary  aflembly  of  parliament,  or 
the  ftates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the 
king’s  writ. 

CONVENTUAL,  in  general  denotes 
fomething  belonging  to  a  convent  or  mo* 
naftry. 

CONVERGING,  or  CONVERGENT 
LINES,  in  geometry,  fuch  as  continu¬ 
ally  approach  nearer  one  another  ;  or  whofe 
difi  ance  becomes  lb  ill  lefs  and  lefs.  Thefe 
are  oppoled  to  divergent  lines,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  which  become  continually  greater  : 
thofe  lines  which  converge  one  way,  di¬ 
verge  the  other. 

CONVERGING  HYPERBOLA,  one 
whofe  concave  legs  bend  in  towards  one 
another,  and  run  both  the  fame  way.  See 
Hyperbola  and  Curve. 

CONVERGING  RAYS,  in  optics, 
thofe  rays  that,  ifluing  from  divers  points 
of  an  objeft,  incline  towards  another,  till 
at  lall  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  be¬ 
come  diverging  rays, 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One 
propofition  is  called  the  converfe  of  ano¬ 
ther,  when,  after  a  conclufion  is  drawn 
from  fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  conclufion  is  fuppofed  ; 
and  then,  that  which  in  the  other  was 
fuppofed,  is  now  drawn  as  a  conclufion 
from  it  :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe 
fides  are  equal  ;  and  on  the  converfe,  if 
thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two  fides  are 
equali  See  Triangle. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  fenfe,  implies  a  repentance  of  tem¬ 
per  and  conduft  unworthy  our  nature,  and 
unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  author, 
and  a  refolution  to  aft  a  wifer  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  part  for  the  future. 

CONVERSION  of  Equations,  in  al¬ 
gebra,  is  when  the  quantity  fought,  or 
any  part  or  degree  thereof,  being  in 
fraftions,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  one  com¬ 
mon  denomination,  and  then  omitting  the 
denominators,  the  equation  is  continued 
in  the  numerators  only.  See  Eqjuation. 

CONVERT,  one  who  has  undergone 
converfion.  See  CoNVERSion, 

Convert  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  refpeft 
of  changes  from  one  religion  to  another. 

CONVEX,  the  appellation  given  to  the 
exterior  furface  of  gibbous  or  globular  bo¬ 
dies,  in  oppofition  to  concave  :  thus  we 
fay,  a  convex  frieze,  Ians,  mirror,  fuper- 
fices,  See  Frieze,  Lens,  &c. 
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CONVEXITY,  that  fhape  of  a  body, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  denominated 
convex.  See  Convex. 

CONVEYANCE,  in.  law,  a  deed  or 
inftrument  that  pafles  land,  &c.  from  one 
perfon  to  another. 

The  moft  ufual  conveyances  are  deed? 
of  gift,  bargain  and  fale,  ieafe  and  re- 
leafe,  fines  and  recoveries,  See.  The  words 
give  and  grant ,  are  neceffary  in  a  convey¬ 
ance  at  common  law  ;  but  though  fome 
maintain  that  conveyances  ihall  operate 
according  to  the  words  ;  yet,  of  late,  the 
judges  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  paffing 
of  the  eftate,  than  to  the  manner  by  which 
it  is  palled. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon 
found  guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  The  law  implies  that  there 
mull  be  a  conviftion  before  punilhment 
for  any  offence.  On  a  joint  ihdi£tment, 
or  information,  fome  of  the  defendants 
may  be  convicted  and  others  acquitted. 

CONVICTION,  in  theology,  exprelfes 
the  firft  degree  of  repentance,  wherein  the 
(inner  becomes  fenfible  of  his  guilt,  of 
the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger 
of  his  own  ways.  See  Contrition. 

CONVOCATION,  an  aflembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  by  their  reprefentativeS, 
to  confult  of  ecclefiaftical  matters.  It  is 
held  during  the  feffion  of  parliament,  and 
confitls  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 
In  the  upper  fit  the  biihops,  and  in  the 
lower  the  inferior  clergy,  who  are  re- 
prefented  by  their  prottors,  confining  of 
all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  every  diocefe,  in  all  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  divines,  viz.  twenty- 
two  deans,  fifty-three  arch-deacons,  twen¬ 
ty-four  prebendaries,  and  forty-four  proc¬ 
tors  of  the  diocefan  clergy.  The  lower 
houfe  choofes  its  prolocutor,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  members 
attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and  votes, 
and  to  carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper 
houfe.  The  convocation  is  fummoned  by 
the  king’s  writ,  dire£led  to  the  archbi- 
Ihop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to 
fummon  all  biihops,  deans,  archdeacons, 

&c.  '  . 

CONVOLVULUS,  a  genus  of  plants, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  bindweed  in 
Englilh. 

CONVOY,  in  military  matters,  a  body 
of  men  to  guard  any  fupply  of  men,  mo¬ 
ney,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  convey¬ 
ed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
tike  in  time  of  war. 
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CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  any  fieeS 
or  navy  of  merchant-lhips  bound  on  a 
voyage,  or  mofe  particularly  the  fhip  or 
lhips  appointed  to  conduit  and  defend 
them  on  their  prtffkge. 

CONVULSION,  Spafmus ,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  a  preternatural  and  violent  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular 
parts,  arifing  from  a  fpafmodic  ftriiture 
of  the  membranes  furrounding  the  fpinal 
martow,  and  the  nerves  diftributed  from 
it,  and  an  impetuous  influx  of  the  nervous 
fluid  into  the  organs  of  motion. 

Though  convullions  are  terrible,  they 
are  not  fuddenly  mortal  :  when  they  are 
recent,  the  patient  young,  and  conftitu- 
tion  found/an  eafy  and  lhort  cure  is  to 
be  hoped  for. 

In  the  cure  of  the  convujfive  motions, 
we  are  firft:  to  correct  the  material  caufes 
which,  fuppojt  the  diforder  5  prepare  them 
for  an  elimination,  and  commodioully 
evacuate  them  :  then  the  violent  and  ir¬ 
regular  commotions  of  the  nervous  parts 
muft  be  allayed,  and  the  nervous  fyftem 
corroborated,  to  prevent  a  relapfe  :  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  great  variety 
of  draftic  remedies  ;  but  rather,  by  mild 
medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  friendly  to 
nature.  If  the  diforder  arifes  from  a  re- 
duncy  of  humours,  or  a  thicknefs  of  the 
blood,  Hippocrates  advifes  Venxfe&ion, 
either  in  the  foot  or  arm,  to  be  ufed,  or 
fcarifications  to  be  interpofed-:  but  thefe 
motions  are  rarely  removed  without  a  pro¬ 
per  air,  exercife,  and  regimen.  Warm 
baths  for  the  feet,  prepared  of  river-water 
and  chamomile  flowers,  have  a  Angular 
efficacy  ;  and  alfo  large  draughts  of  cold 
Ample  water.  If  convulfions  arile  from 
excefs  of  venery,  the  patient  is  by  all 
means  to  abftain  from  any  thing  that  pro-  , 
duces  commotions.  If  they  arife  from  a 
fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  See.  they  muft 
be  .removed  by  recalling  thefe  evacuati-’ 
ons. 

CONVULSIVE,  in  medicine,  a  term 
applied  to  thofe  motions  which  naturally 
ihould  depend  on  the  will,  but  are  pro¬ 
duced  involuntarily  by  fome  external  cauie, 
as  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  See.  See 
Convulsion. 

CONYZA,  flea-bane,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants.  The  common  fort  of  which 
is  recommended  in  the  jaundice,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  menfes,  and  in  the  ftrangur)'. 
Some  alfo  make  an  ointment  of  its  leaves 
and  root,  which  is  faid  to  cure  the 
itch.  * 

COOLER,  among  brewers,  diltillers, 
3X2 
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fee.  a  large  veftel  wherein  certain  li¬ 
quors  are  cooled,  after  having  been  boil¬ 
ed. 

COOLERS,  I ft  medicine,  reme¬ 
dies  which  affeft  the  organs  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  an  immediate  lenle  of  cold,  be¬ 
in'’  fuch  as  have  their  parts  in  lefs  mo¬ 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  Organs  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  as  fruits,  and  all  acid  liquors  :  or 
fuch  as  by  a  particular  vifeidity,  or 
grolfnefs  of  parts,  give  the  animal  fluids 
a  greater  confiftency  than  they  had  before, 
and  confequently  retard  therr  motion  5 
having  lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on 
which  their  heat  depends.  Of  this  foit 
are  cucumbers,  and  all  fubftances  produ¬ 
cing  vifeidity. 

COOM,  or  COMB  of  Corn ,  a  dry 
meafure  containing  four  bulhels,  or  half 
a  quarter.  See  Measure. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal 
order,  rank,  or  degree  with  another. 

COPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  parti¬ 
cular  fort  of  refin  brought  in  irregular 
lumps  from  New  Spain,  where  it  is  faid 
to  be  obtained  from  different  forts  of  large 
trees,  of  which  eight  are  deferibed  by 
Hernandez.  Solutions  of  copal  have  been 
greatly  efteemed  as  varnilhes,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  the  folution  kept  a  fecret 
in  particular  haftds.  Juncker  informs  us 
that  it  readily  fucceeds>  if  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
oil  of  fpike  or  oil  of  turpentine,  is  ufed 
for  the  menftruum. 

COPARCENERS,  otherwife  called 
3 Parceners,  fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in 
<he  inheritance  of  their  ancefior.  . 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM,  or  HY¬ 
POTHESIS,  that  fyftem  of  the  world 
wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  at  reft  in  the 
center,  and  the  planets,  with  the  earth, 
to  move  in  ellipfes  round  him. 

The  fun  and  ftars  are  here  fuppofed  at 
reft,  and  that  diurnal  motion  which  they 
appear  to  have  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  im¬ 
puted  to  the  earth’s  motion  from  weft  to 
eaft,  round  its  axis.  See  the  articles 
Earth  and  Planter's. 

This  fyftem  was  received  of  old  by  Phi- 
Jolaus  Ariftarchus,  and  Pythagoras,  from 
Which  haft  ft  had  the  name  of  the  Py- 
thagoric  fyftem  :  it  was  alfo  held  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes  ;  but  after  him  it  became  neg- 
le&ed,  and  even  forgotten  for  many  ages, 
till  it  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  about 
the  year  1  fjbo,  and  from  him  named  the 
Copertycan  fyftem.  According  to  this 
hypothefis,  the  fun  is  fuppofed  very  near 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  in  the  common  focus  of  every  one  of 
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the  planetary  orbits  :  next  him  Mercury 
performs  his  revolution  around  him  ; 
next  Mercury  is  the  orbit  of  Venus  j 
and  next  to  Venus,  our  earth,  with  its 
attendant  or  fecondary,  the  moon,  per¬ 
forming  a  joint  courfe*  and  in  their  re¬ 
volution  mealhring  out  the  annual  pe¬ 
riod.  Next  the  earth  is  Mars,  the  firft 
of  the  fupetior  planets  ;  next  him  Jupitef, 
and  lall  of  all  Saturn. 

Thefe  and  the  comets  are  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem,  which 
is  now  received  and  approved  as  the  Only 
true  one.  See  Comet,  Venus,  Mars, 
tic. 

COPERNICUS,  the  name  of  an  agro¬ 
nomical  inftrument,  invented  by  Mr. 
Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
fecondary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Coper- 
nican  fyftem,  and  for  that  reafon  called 
by  this  name.  The  inventor  of  this  in¬ 
ftrument.  has  wrote  a  treatife  purpofely 
to  explain  it. 

COPTIC,  or  COPTIC  LANGUAGE, 
that  fpoke  by  the  Cophs,  being  the  anci¬ 
ent  language  of  the  Egyptians,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  Greek,  and  the  characters 
of  it  being  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

COPING,  or  COPPING  of  a  Wally 
in  architecture,  the  top  or  covert  of  a 
wall,  made  Hoping  to  carrv  off  the  wet. 

COPIVI,  or  Baljdtn  of  COPIVI.  See 
Balfam. 

COPPELL1NG,  or  CUPELLING,  In 

chemiftvy,  the  putting  metallic  fubftances 
into  a  Ooppel,  or  covered  vcftel,  made  of 
bone-alhes,  and  fet  in  a  naked  fire,  to  try 
what  gold  or  filver  they  will  afford. 

COPPER,  Venus ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
reddilh  metal,  eafily  tarnilhing  in  a  moift 
air,  and  contrafling  a  green  or  a  bluiih 
green  ruft.  It  is  the  molt  elaftic  and 
fonorous  of  all  the  metals,  and  the  hardeft 
of  all  but  iron.  It  fpreads  with  difficulty 
under  the  hammer,  but  may  be  extended 
to  a  great  degree,  drawn  into  fine  W'ire, 
and  beat  into  thin  leaves.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  neat  nine  times  greater  than 
that  of  water.  It  requires  for  its  fufion  a 
ftrong  white  hear,  greater  than  that  in 
which  gold  and  filver  melt,  though  not  fo 
great  as  that  which  is  requifite  for  the  fu- 
lion  of  iron.  When  melted,  it  is  re¬ 
markably  impatient  of  moifture  .  the  con¬ 
tact  of  a  little  water  occafions  the  melted 
copper  to  be  thrown  about  with  Violence, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  by-ftanders.  It 
may  neverthelels  be  granulated,  like  other 
metals,  by  cautioufly  pouring  i  Very  iiftTfe 
at  a  time  into  water.. 

Copper 
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Copper  is  very  rarely  found  pure  m  the 
earth.  Of  its  ores  there  is  a.  great  va¬ 
riety',  intermixed  with  different  ftony  mat¬ 
ters,  generally  abounding  with  iulphur, 
lometimes  containing  a  little  arfenic.  Thefe 
ores  are  often  of  beautiful  colours,  blue, 
red,  green,  yellow,  variegated  like  the 
rainbow  or  peacock’s  tail,  jnoft- common¬ 
ly  green  or  blue  :  they  are  of  all  ores 
the  moll  beautiful.  The  lapis  lazuli,  from 
Which  the  precious  blue  pigment  called 
ultramarine  is  prepared,  is  one  of  the  ores 
of  this  metal.  Some  of  them  contain  no 
metal  but  copper  ;  many  have  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  others  ;  and  there  are  few  oree  of 
other  metals  without  fome  portion  of  copper 
In  them.  Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  moll 
difficultly  obtained  pure  from  the  ore  ; 
fulphur  adhering  to  it  fo  flrongly,  as  not 
to  be  expelled  without  long  calcination. 
When  copper  and  iron  are  blended  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  ore,  the  copper  cannot  by  any 
_  method  as  yet  known,  be  feparated  to  ad¬ 
vantage  :  a  rich  copper  mine,  at  Lauter- 
berg  in  the  Hartz  foreft,  lies  on  this  ac¬ 
count  unworked.  There  are  ores  of  cop¬ 
per  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  in 
Spain,  France,  England,  Norway,  Sax¬ 
ony,  Bohemia  ;  but  more  particularly  in 
Sweden,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania.  Ja¬ 
pan  affords  a  fort  of  copper  fuperior  to 
any  met  with  in  Europe.  Copper  is 
found  alfo  in  a  vitriolic  flate,  dilfolved 
in  certain  waters,  as  at  Neufol  in  Hun¬ 
gary  :  when  iron  is  put  into  the  water, 
the  diffolved  copper  feparates ;  a  propor¬ 
tionable  quantity  of  the  iron  being  dil- 
iblved  in  its  place.  The  copper,  extri- 
cated  from  the  liquor  adheres  to  the  iron, 
jtnd  covers  its  furface  with  a  bright  cupre¬ 
ous  cruft  :  fome  have  been  fo  far  impofed 
on  as  to  imagine  the  iron,  by  this  means, 
Sfftually  tranlmuted  into  copper. 

COPPER.-PLATES  for  Engraving. 
They  ought  to  be  formed  of  thebeft  copper, 
Which  can  be  diftinguilhed  only  by  examin¬ 
ing  it  with  regard  to  the  qualities  requifite 
to  the  conftituting  it  good.  Thofe  quali¬ 
ties  are  that  it  Ihould  be  very  malleable, 
that  is,  capable  of  being  fpread  with  the 
hammer,  or  fuftering  itfelf  to  be  rolled  or 
drawn  out  to  the  niceft  or  imalleft  pieces  ; 
that  it  Ihould  neverthelefs  he  firm,  and  re¬ 
lift  even  to  fome  degree  of  hardnefs,  pro¬ 
vided  no  ihprtnefs  of  grain  or  brittleneis 
attend,  but  that  it  be  perfe<$lv  ductile  $  and 
that  it  he  free  froth  any  veins,  fpeck,  or 
diffimilar  parts,  but  of  an  equal  texture 
through  the  whole.  The  rednefs  of  cop¬ 
per  is  a  preemptive  mark  of  its  being 
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good,  but  not  an  infallible  one:  fog 
though  it  is  in  general  a  proof  of  the  pari¬ 
ty  of  the*  copper,  yel  it  does  not  evince 
that  the  equalities  may  not  be  injured  by 
too  frequent  fulions,  or  the  calcinations  is 
may  have  undergone,  if,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe,  it  has  before  been  employed  in 
forming  fomeutenftl. 

The  copper  being  chofen  it  muff  be  fa¬ 
bricated  into  plates  of  the  lize  demandedy 
the  thicknefs  of  which  may  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  line  to  plates  that  are  a  foot  by 
nine  inches.  Thefe  plates  mult  then  be 
well  forged  and  planifhed  by  a  brazier, 
which  Ihould  be  done  cold  :  for  by  manag¬ 
ing  this  operation  well,  the  porofity  of 
the  copper  may  be  greatly  removed,  which 
is  for  the  moft  obvious  reafons  of  great 
confequence.  When  a  plate  is  forged  it 
Ihould  be  examined  which  fide  is  the 
moft  even,  ami  the  leaft  flawed  or  crack¬ 
ed  ;  and  then  the  polilhing  may  be  thus 
performed. 

Firll  wear  out  the  marks  of  the  plan- 
ilhing  hammer,  with  rubbing  with  emery 
finely  ground  ;  and  then,  the  plate  being 
walked  clean,  bru firing  it  over  with  re¬ 
fined  aqua-fortis  ;  which  nruft  be  fullered 
to  lie  on  till  the  ebullition  it  produces  be¬ 
gins  to  decreafe  ;  and  then  walked  off, 
by  immerfing  the  plate  in  water  ;  when 
it  will  be  found  to  be  brought  to  a  better 
condition  to  take  the  burniih  with  more 
certainty,  than  by  the  laborious  ufe  of 
ftones  and  the  coal.  The  plate  being 
brought  to  this  llate,  the  polilhing  mull 
be  finiihed  with  a  fteel  burnilher,  with 
which  it  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed,  till  it 
mull  be  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs  in 
every  'part ;  but  if,  when  the  reft  is  thus  ■ 
bright,  lome  particular  fpots  appear  dull, 
or  that  any  lines  remain,  fuch  faults 
Ihould  be  again  worked  with  the  burnilher, 
till  the  whole  be  uniformly  filming. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  fac¬ 
titious  green  vitriol.  See  Vitriol. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE,  a  little  wood, 
conlifting  of  under-woods,  or  fuch  as  may 
be  raifed  either  by  fowing  or  planting. 

When  they  are  intended  to  be  raifed 
from  mall  or  feed,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  for  corn  : 
and  either  in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  good 
llore  of  fuch  malls,  nuts,  feeds  berries, 
&cc.  are  to  be  fown  with  the  grafs,  which 
crop  is  to  be  cut,  and  then  the  land  laid 
for  wood.  They  may  alfo  be  planted 
about  autumn,  with  young  fets,  or  plants, 
in  rows  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  diftrance. 
If  the  copfcs  happen  lo  grow  thin,  the 
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keft  way  of  thickening  them  is  tr>  lay 
fome  of  the  branches  or  layers  of  the 
trees,  that  lie  nearelt  to  the  bate  places, 
on  the  ground,  or  a  little  in  the  ground  : 
this  detained  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  frefh  mould  at  a  competent 
depth,  will  produce  a  multitude  of  fuck¬ 
ers,  and  thicken  a  copfe  ipeedilv. 

COPULATION,  the  aft,  of  genera¬ 
tion,  or  the  congrefs  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  called  alfo  coition. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  fignifics  the 
tranfcript  of  any  original  writing,  as  the 
copy  of  a  patent,  charter,  deed,  Src. 

COPY,  among  printers,  the  manufcript, 
or  original  of  a  book,  given  to  be  printed. 

COPY-HOLD,  a  tenure  for  which  a 
tenant  has  nothing  to  Ihew  hut  the  copy 
of  the  rolls  made  by  the  fteward  of  the 
lord’s  court. 

It  is  called  a  bale  tenure,  becaufe  the 
tenant  holds  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord- 
However,  it  is  not  limply  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cullom  of 
the  manor  by  which  fuch  ellate  is  des¬ 
cendible,  and  the  tenant’s  heirs  may  in¬ 
herit  it ;  and  a  copy-holder,  fo  long  as  he 
does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break  the 
cullom,  cannot  be  ejeftcd  by  the  lord  ; 
and  if  he  be,  Up'  lhall  have  trefpafs 
againll  him. 

Some  copyholds  the  tenants  hold  by 
the  verge  in  ancient  demelne  ;  and  though 
held  by  copy,  vet  they  are  a  kind  of  free¬ 
hold  :  and  other  copyholds  are  luch  as 
tenants  hold  by  common  tenure,  called 
mere  copyhold. 

Copyhold  inheritances  have  no  colla¬ 
teral  qualities,  which  do  not  concern  the 
defeent,  as  to  make  them  alfets  to  bind 
the  heir,  or  whereof  the  wife  may  be  en¬ 
dowed,  Sec.  They  are  not  extendible  in 
execution,  but  are  within  the  acts  againll 
bankrupts,  and  the  llatutes  of  limita¬ 
tion. 

COPY-HOLDER,  one  who  is  admit¬ 
ted  tenant  of  lands  or  tenements  within 
a  manor,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  by 
ufe  and  cullom  of  the  manor,  have  been 
demi  fable  and  demifea  to  fuch  as  will  take 
them  in  fee-fimple  or  fee-tail,  tor  life, 
years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the  cullom 
of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll ;  but 
is  generally  where  the  tenant  hath  luch 
ellate  either  in  fee  or  for  three  lives. 

COR  CAROLI,  in  ailronomv,  an 
extra-con  fie!  lated  liar  in  the  northern  he- 
mifphere,  lituated  between  the  coma  Be¬ 
renices,  and  urfa  major. 

COR  HYDRA,  a  fixed  for  of  the 
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firli  magnitude,  in  the  cunftellation  of 
hydra. 

"COR  LEONIS,  or  REGULUS,  in 
allronomy,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  firli  mag-* 
nitude,  in  the  conllellation  leo. 

COR  MARIN UM,  in  natural  hillory, 
a  name  given  to  the  heait-falhioned  echi- 
ni-marini. 

COR  VENERIS,  the  name  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  kind  of  heart  Ihells,  called  alfo  cot 
bovis. 

CORAL,  CORALLIUM,  a  hard,, 
brittle,  branched  fubllance,  refembling 
the  llalk  of  a  plant ;  generally  about  the 
thicknefs  of  goofe’s  quill  ;  full  of  knots  ;; 
fometimes  ftraight,  and  fometimes  varioully 
bent  ;  both  externally  and  internally  of  a 
deep  bright  red  colour.  It  is  found  adhe¬ 
ring  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  in  the  fea, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  fungous  bark,  in  which 
is  a  great  number  of  cells  curioutly  divided,- 
containing  a  milky  juice,  with  apertures 
on  the  iurface  :  this  cortical  part  is  fepa- 
rated  while  freih  and  foft.  It  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  the  work, 
and  the  nell  of  little  animals. 

Red  coral  is  ufed  as  an  ablorbent  of 
acid  humours  in  the  firft  paffages  ;  but 
that  it  has  any  virtues  dillinft  from  thofe. 
of  the  other  calcareous  abforbents,  or  that 
it  is  fuperior  in  abforbent  power  to  the 
cheaper  tellaceous  bodies,  there  are  no 
grounds  to  fufpeft. 

Artificial  CORAL  is  made  of  cinnabar 
well  beaten  ;  a  layer  whereof  is  applied 
on  a  piece  of  wood  well  dried  and  polilhed, 
beintr  firli  moillened  with  lize  :  the  whole 
is  then  again  polilhed,  and  forvarnilh  rub 
it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

CORAL-TREE,  or  CORAL- WOOD, 
in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  coralloden-. 
dron. 

CORALINE,  CORALLINA,  in  bo- 
tany,  is  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  con¬ 
fining  of  llalks  and  branches  often  beau¬ 
tifully  ramified,  and  compofed  of  joints 
of  an  oblong  figure  inferted  into  one  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  frequently  found  on  the  Eng- 
liih  coalls,  and  what  we  ufe  is  in  general 
of  our  own  produce,  though  there  is  fome 
of  it  brought  from  France  and  Holland. 
It  is  to  be  chofen  freih,  of  a  flrong  fmell, 
and  greeniih  or  reddiih  colour.  The  an¬ 
cients  extol  much  the  virtues  of  coralline  ; 
at  prefent,  however,  we  ufe  it  only  againll 
worms,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with 
worm-feed,  fait  of  Heel,  and  other  of  the 
known  anthelminthics/ 
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*'  *  COR  AM  ' (Captain  THOMAS)  a 
gentleman  remarteibly  diftinguiihed  by  bis 
humanity,  was  born  in  1668,  and  lpcnt 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  ftation  of 
mailer  of  a  veffel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  reliding  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  metropolis,  among  feafaring  people, 
•where  bull  nets  often  obliged,  him  to  come 
early  into  the  city  and  return  late,  he 
frequently  faw  young  children  expoled  in 
the  llreets,  through  the  indigence  or  cru¬ 
elty  of  their  parents.  This  excited  his 
companion,  and  induced  him  to  project 
the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  found¬ 
lings.  In  this  humane  delign  he  labour¬ 
ed  with  indefatigable  diligence  for  ieven- 
teen  years,  and  by  his  application  pro¬ 
cured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
to  patronize  and  carry  the  lcheme  into 
execution,  and  at  length  obtained  the 
royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo  highly 
inftru mental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  A- 
merica,  by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval 
Rores  imported  from  our  colonies.  In 
fhort,  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  ipent 
in  ferving  the  public,  entirely  disregard¬ 
ing  his  private  intereft.  He  died  the  7.9th 
of  March  1751,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred,  by  his  own 
requeft,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling- 
holpital. 

CORANA,  a  kind  of  phafeolus,  or 
kidney-bean,  the  down  of  whofe  pod  is 
the  common  cow-itch. 

CORBEL,  in  architecture,  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  bafket,  fometimes  ufed  to 
lignify  the  vafe  of  a  tambour  of  the  Co- 
-rinthian  column. 

CORCHORUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  denominated  in  Engliih  Jews- 
lallad. 

CORD,  or  CHORD,  feveral  threads, 
cabled  or  twifted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Rope.  < 

CORD  of  St.  Francis ,  a  fort  of  rope, 
adorned  with  knots,  wore  by  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Francis. 

CORD  of  IFoody  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood  for  burning*  fo  called  becaule 
formerly  meal’ured  with  a  cord.  The 
dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four 
feet  broad. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequent¬ 
ly  given  by  naturalifts  to  things  lome- 
what  relembling  a  heart, 

CORDILIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  reli¬ 
gious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
Cordeliers  arc  enjoined  to  live  in  com¬ 
mon  :  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the 
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order,  arc  ffrft  to  fell  all  they  have  and 
give  it  to  the  poor.  The  priefts  are  to 
fatf  from  the  feaft  of  all  Saints  till  the 
Nativity. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever 
railed  the  fpirits,  and  gives  them  a  fu-d- 
den  ftrength  and  chearfulnefs.  To  un- 
derftand  the  operation  of  this  upon  a  hu¬ 
man  body,  it  is  neceffary  to  conhder,  that 
a  langour,  or  faintnefs,  mult  either  be 
the  conlequcnce  of  too  much  exercile,  too 
long  watching,  or  too  great  a  hurry  of 
the  animal  functions,  as  in  fome  dillem- 
pers  ;  all  which  do  fo  far  diflipate  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  animal  fpirits,  as  that 
the  folids  cannot  repeat,  with  wonted  vi¬ 
gour,  their  neceffary  motions  :  or  fuch 
depreffions  muft  arife  from  the  obftruflion 
of  fome  natural  evacuation,  and  gene¬ 
rally  that  of  perfpiration  ;  or  from  exter¬ 
nal  cold,  which  lays  a  load  upon  the 
conftkution.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the 
manner  in  which  a  cordial  a<Rs  is  the 
fame,  fince  it  muft  produce  its  effects  by 
adding  to  the  fpnngin’efs  and  force  of  the 
fibres  ;  and  as  this  change  is  moft  re¬ 
markable  from  fpirituous  liquors,  it  may 
be  of  ufe  to  examine  how  they  come  to 
obtain  fuch  a  denomination  :  and  this 
muft  arife  from  their  fubtility  and  fine- 
nefs  of  parts  ;  fo  that  the  more  fpiri¬ 
tuous  any  thing  is  that  enters  the  ftomach, 

•  the  fooner  one  feels  its  cordial  effects  :  for 
that  incrcafe  of  vigour  which  a  man  obtains 
from  common  food,  though  the  moft  natu¬ 
ral  and  durable,  is  not  immediately  obtained 
in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  get  the  appellation 
of  cordial,  lince  it  muft  pafs  through 
feveral  comminutions  before  it  arrive  to 
fuch  a  finenefs  as  to  be  difperfed  to  the 
nerves  ;  whereas  a  fpirituous  fubftance 
enters  into  the  nerves  as  foon  as  it  touches 
them,  whereby  their  vibrations  are  invi¬ 
gorated,  and  all  fenfe  of  faintnefs  removed. 
In  like  manner  volatiles,  the  effluvia  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  all  things  deemed 
cordials,  operate  on  the  organs  of  fmel- 
ling. 

CORDWAINERS,  a  term  whereby 
Ihoerriakers  are  denominated  in  the  fta* 
tutes,  from  cordonnicr}  Fr. 

CORDYLUS,  a  fpeties  of  lizard,  with 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  a  taper  tail, 
covered  with  denticulated  fquamae,  or 
feales; 

CORED  HERRING,  thofe  caught  in 
autumn  on  the  coaft  near  Yarmouth; 
which  being  rolled  in  fait,  arc  afterwards 
brought  on  lhore  to  be  made  red  Her¬ 
rings.. 
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CORIANDER,  in  botany,  an  umbel- 
liTaous  plant,  with  finely  divided  leaves  ; 
pjrodqv.ijig  pale,  yellowilh,  or  brownilb, 
ifriated,  hemifpherical  feeds,  which  are 
joined  by  th.e  flat  fades,  two  together.  It 
is  annual,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  fome  parts  of  Englnad.  The 
leaves,  of  coriander  have  a  iirong  fmell, 
lornewhat  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
a  little  difagreeable.  The  feeds  alfo  have, 
when  freib,  a  very  unpleafant  flavour, 
which  by  drying  is  altered,  and  becomes 
toleraoly  grateful  :  their  talle,  in  this  dry 
Rate,  is  moderately '  warm  .  and  Rightly 
pungent.  Ihe  dried  feeds  are  fometimes 
employed  as  a  fiomachic  and  carminative, 
though  lefs  frequently  than  the  other 
warm  feeds. 

CORIDOR,  or  CORRIDOR,  In  for¬ 
tification.  See  Covert-Way. 

CORINTHIAN,  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  Corinth  :  as  Corinthian  brafs,  Co¬ 
rinthian  order,  &c. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  fourth  older  of  architecture, 
according  to  Scamrpozzi.;  but  Mr.  Le 
Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  moll 
noble,  rich,  and  delicate  of  all  the  other 
five. 

The  Corinthian  order  has  feveral  cha¬ 
racters  |>y  which  it  is  dillinguiihed  from 
the  ret.  Its  capital  is  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  leaves,  between  which  ariie  little 
ifalks,  or  caulicoles,  or  which  the  volutes 
are  formed,  which  fupports  the  abacus, 
and  are  fixteen  in  number.  It  has  no 
ovolo,  nor  even  abacus,  properly  fpeaking  ; 
for  the  member  that  goes  by  that  name, 
is  quite  different  from  the  abacus  of  the 
other  orders,  being  cut  with  a  fweep,  in 
the  middle  or  which  is  carved  a  rofe,  or 
other  ornament.  v 

Moil:  modern  architefls  pafs  by  Vi¬ 
truvius’s  Corinthian  order,  and  follow 
that  of  the  ancient  buildings  ;  and  fe- 
leH  from  them  according  to  their  feveral 
rates  :  fo  that  the  modern  Corinthian  is  a 
kind  of  compofite,  differing  from  many 
of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  much  more 
from  Vitruvius.  Vignola  and  Mr.  Le 
Clerc  made  the  Corinthian  order  twenty 
modules  in  height,  yet  Serlio  makes  it 
but  eighteen  ;  and  M.  Pcrrault  eighteen 
two  thirds,  retrenching  fomething  from 
nineteen  of  Vitruvius.  M.  Perrault  makes 
the  height  of  the  iliaft  lefs  than  that  of 
the  Ionic,  by  reafon  of  the  excels  of  its 
capital. 

CORK,  or  CORK-TREE,  Sub#,  in 
botany,  makes  2  diffindf  genus  of  trees, 
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1  according  to  Tournefort  ;  but  is  comprev 
hended  under  the  quercus  by  Linnxus. 
In  order  to  peel  off  the  bark,  which  is  the 
only  part  that  conftitutes  the  fubftancc 
known  by  the  name  of  cork,  they  make 
an  incifion  round  both  the  top  and  root 
of  the  tree,  and  another  longitudinally  ; 
and  when  it  is  thus  got  off,  they  unwarp 
it  before  the  fire,  and  prefs  it  even  with 
weights.  This  they  do  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
tree  ;  provided,  however,  it  be  done  in  a 
dry  feafon,  as  rainy  weather  is  accounted 
extremely  prejudicial.  The  cork  iliould 
be  chofen  in  fine  boards,  all  of  a  piec^,* 
not  full  of  knots  or  chinks,  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  thicknefs,  yellowiih  without  and 
within,  and  that  which  cuts  even.  Its 
ufe  is  well  known  :  in  medicine  it  is  of 
fervice  to  flop  bleeding,  being  reduced  to 
powder,  or  put  into  fame  afiringent  lir 
quor  :  burned  and  mixed  with  the  ungu- 
entum  populneum,  it  is  very  proper  for 
the  piles.  The  Spaniards  burn  cork  into 
an  extraordinary  fine  black,  called  Spa- 
nilh  black,  which  is  u fed  for  feveral  forts 
of  work. 

CORK,  or  CORKING  of  a  Saddle , 
the  pieces  to  which  the  bolflers  are  made 
fall ;  fo  called  as  having  formerly  been 
made  of  cork. 

CORMORANT,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  pelican,  with 
fourteen  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the 
under  part  of  the  body  whitiih  :  it  is  a 
fea-fowl,  almofl  equal  to  a  goofe  in  fize, 
and  feeds  on  fitfh. 

CORN,  the  grain  or  feeds  of  plants, 
ieparated  from  the  fpica,  or  ear,  and  ufed 
for  making  bread.  There  are  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye  and  bar¬ 
ley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  2nd  len¬ 
tils,  peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds. 
See  Wheat ,  Rye,  Barley ,  £cc. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits  with 
refpecl  to  the  manner  of  its  prefervation, 
and  is  capable  of  being  prefevved  in  pub¬ 
lic  granaries,  for  preffing  occasions,  and 
of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries.  See 
Granary. 

CORN-MILL,  a  water  or  wind  engine 
for  grinding  of  corn.  See  Mill  and  Grind¬ 
ing- 

CORN,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
hard  tubercle,  like  a  flat  wart,  growing 
about  the  feet,  efpecially  upon  the  joints 
of  the  toes.  This  disorder  is  not  unjufflv 
attributed  to  the  wearing  of  too  Hrait  or 
narrow-toed  ihoes,  which  never  fail  t® 
produce  thefe  tuberdes. 

‘  ‘  Yaxi* 
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Various  methods  are  ufed  for*  removing 
thefe  callofities  of  the  lltin  and  cuticle  ; 
fome  by  knife,  and  others  by  application 
of  emollient  and  cauftic  or  eroding  medi¬ 
cines  ;  but  which  way  foever  they  are  re¬ 
moved,  it  is  certainly  the  beft  to  let  their 
hard  fubftance  be  firft  fufficiently  mollified; 
and  this  may  be  obtained  by  frequently 
macerating  them  for  a  conliderable  time  in 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  paring  off 
their  uppermoft  furface  with  a  penknife  : 
or  if  this  does  not  fuffice,  let  a  plafter  of 
green  wax,  gum  ammoniac  de  faphon,  Sic. 
or  a  leaf  of  houfe-leek  be  applied  and  re¬ 
newed  every  day ;  when  thefe  applications 
have  been  continued  for  fome  time,  peel 
them  away  with  your  nails,  or  fcrapethem 
with  a  fcalpel,  but  with  great  caution,  to 
avoid  injuring  any  of  the  fubjacent  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  mufcle,  which  might  occa- 
fion  violent  pains,  inflammation,  convul- 
lions,  a  gangrene,  and  even  death  j  all 
which  have  alfo  been  frequently  the  con- 
fequences  of  cauftics  penetrating  to  thofe 
parts. 

CORNEA  TUNICA,  in  anatomy,  the 
fecond  coat  of  the  eye,  fo  called  from  its 
fubftance,  which  refembles  the  horn  of  a 
lanthorn.  See  Eye. 

The  cornea  is  convex,  pellucid,  and  di- 
vlfible  into  various  lamellse.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye,  and  furrounded 
by  the  fclerotica.  It  has  a  moft  exquifite 
fenfe,  to  the  end  that  the  tears,  upon  the 
leaft  pain,  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  la- 
chyrymal  gland,  to  walh  off  any  filth, 
which,  by  flicking  to  the  cornea,  might 
render  it  dim. 

CORNEL-TREE,  Camus,  in  botany. 
See  Cornus. 

CORNELIAN,  Sarda,  See  Carne~ 
liar, t. 

CORNER,  Angulus,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
the  fame  with  angle.  See  Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  aft,  the 
third  commiffion  officer  in  a  troop  of  horfe 
or  dragoons,  he  commands  in  the  lieute¬ 
nant’s  abfence  ;  his  principal  duty  being 
to  carry  theftandard  near  the  middle  of  the 
firft  rank  of  thefquadron. 

CORNICHE,  CORNISH,  or  COR¬ 
NICE, in  architecture,  the  uppermoft  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  entablature  of  a  column,  as  that 
which  crowns  the  order.  The  corniche  is 
the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  trabeation, 
commencing  with  the  frieze,  and  ending 
with  the  cimatium.  The  corniche  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  different  orders,  there  being  as 
many  kinds  of  corniches  as  there  are  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  of  columns.  It  is  moft  plain 
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In  the  Tufcan  order.  Vignola  makes 
it  confift  of  an  ovum  or  quarter-round,  an 
I  aftragal  or  baguette,  the  reglet  or  fillet,  the 
larmier,  and  the  talon. 

I  In  the  Ionic,  the  members  are  in  moft: 
refpeCts  the  fame  as  in  the  Doric,  except 
that  they  are  frequently  enriched  with 
carvings,  and  have  always  dentils.  See 
Ionic  Order. 

In  the  Doric,  Vignola  makes  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze,  with 
their  bandelettefs,  a  talon,  mutules  or 
dentiles,  a  larmier  with  its  guttae  under¬ 
neath,  a  talon,  fillet  caVetto,  and  reglet. 
See  Doric  Order. 

The  Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richeft, 
and  is  diftinguiihed  by  having  both  modil- 
lions  and  dentils.  See  Corinthian  Order , 
and  Modillion. 

In  the  Compofite  there  are  dentils,  its 
mouldings  carved,  and  there  are  channels 
under  the  foffit.  See  Compojite  Order. 

CORNICHE  is  alio  ufed,  in  general, 
for  all  little  projeCtures  in  mafonry  or  join¬ 
ery,  even  where  there  are  no  columns,  as 
the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beaufet,  &c. 

Cantal'vver  CORNICHE,  a  term  ufed 
by  workmen  for  a  corniche  that  has  can- 
talivers  underneath.  SeeCantaljver. 

CWirtg-COR  NICHE,  that  which  has  3 
great  cafement  or  hollow  in  it,  ufualiy 
lathed  and  plaftered  upon  compafs-lpretch- 
ets,  or  brackets. 

Modillion  CORNICHE,  one  with  mo* 
dillions  under  it.  See  the  article  ModiU 
lion. 

CORNICULATE,  or  CORNICU- 
LATED  FLOWER,  one  with  a  lh ap¬ 
pointed  appendage,  refembling,  in  fome 
degree  a  cock’s  fpur. 

CORNU  AMMONIS,  or  HAMMO- 
NIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fof* 
file  Ihells,  called  ferpent-ftones,  or  fnake- 
ftones,  by  the  vulgar.  They  are  found  of 
all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a  fix-pence, 
to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

CORNUCOPIA,  or  HORN  of  Plenty, 
among  painters,  &c.  is  reprefented  under 
the  figure  of  a  large  horn,  out  of  which 
iffues  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  Upon  medals 
the  cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii, 
and  heroes,  to  mark  the  fecundity  and 
abundance  of  all  the  wealth  procured  by 
the  goodnefs  of  the  former,  or  the  care  and 
valour  of  the  latter. 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  isunivalvu- 
lar  ;  there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  the  corol¬ 
la  inclofes  a  fingle  turbinated  feed,  convex 
on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

3  Y  CORNUS, 
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CORN  US,  the  cornel  tree,  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
cooling,  drying,  and  aflnngent,  Hrengtli- 
€n§  the  lfomach,  Hops  all  kinds  ot  fluxes 
and  loofenefs,  and  is  good  in  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  if  attended  with  a  diarrhoea. 

*  CORNWALL,  the  moll:  wefterly 
county  of  England,  from  whence  the  prince 
of  Wales  takes  the  title  of  duke.  It  con¬ 
tains  161  parilhes,  27  market-towns,  and 
fends  44  members  to  parliament. 

COROLLA,  among  botapifis,  the  moll 
confpicuous  part  of  a  flower,  furrounding 
the  organs  of  generation,  and  compofed  of 
pne  or  more  flower-leaves, moll:  commonly 
called  petals,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plant :  according  as  there  is 
'  one,  two,  or  three  of  th'efe  petals,  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetalo’us,  dipetalous, 
tripetalous,  &c.  S ee  Flower,  Petal,  &c. 

COROLLARY,  an  ufeful  conference 
drawn  from  fomething  already  advanced  or 
demonllrated. 

COROLLISTS,  Corollijloe,  an  appella- 
‘lation  given  by  Linnxus  to  thofe  botanills 
iv ho  have  arranged  plants  under  difoinft 
dalles,  according  to  the  different  form  of 
their  corolla:  or  flowers.  See  Botany. 

CORON  A,  among  anatomifls,  denotes 
that  edge  of  the  glans  penis  where  the  pre- 
jputium  begins. 

CORONA,  among  botanills,  exprelfes 
any  thing  growing  qn  the  head  of  a  feed. 

CORONA  BOREALIS,  the  northern 
crown  or  garland,  in  aflronomy,  a  conflcl- 
lation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whole 
Hal'S  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  eight,  in 
Tvcho’s  as  manv,  and  in  Mr.  FlamHead’s 
twenty-one. 

CORONAL,  Coronal'^,  in  a,n atomy,  the 
fixH  future  of  the  Ikull.  See  Suture  and 
Skull.  This  future  reaches  tranlverfely 
from  the  one  temple  to  thg  other,  and  joins 
the  os  front  is  with  the  olfa  parietalia. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  Fqfa.  Coro - 
narla,  in  anatomy,  certain  vefiels  which 
furniih  the  fubllance  of  the  heart  with 
blood. 

CORONARY  ARTERIES,  two  arte- 
rf'es  fpringing  out  of  the  aorta,  before  it 
leaves  the  pericardium. 

CORONARY  VEIN,  a  vein  diffufed 
over,  the  exterior  furface  of  the  heart,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  vena  cava,  whither  it  con¬ 
veys  the  rema'ms  of  the  blood  brought  by 
the.  coronary  arteries. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
kingdom.  The  office  of  coroners  especial¬ 
ly  concerns  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and 
they  are  confervators  of  the  peace  in  the 
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county  where  elefted,  being  ufually  two 
for  each  county.  Their  authority  is  judi¬ 
cial  and  miniflerial :  judicial,  where  a 
perlon  comes  to  a  violent  death  ;  to  take 
and  enter  appeals  of  murder,  propounce 
judgment  on  outlawries,  &c.  and  to  enquire 
into  the  lands,  goods,  and  efcape  of  mur¬ 
derers,  treafure-trove,  wreck  of  the  fea, 
deodauds,  &c.  The  minilferial  power  is, 
when  coroners  execute  the  king’s  writs,  on 
exception  taken  to  the  lherifF,  asbeingpar- 
ty  in  a  1  u it,  of  kin  to  either  of  the  parties, 
or  on  the  default  of  the  Iheriff,  &c.  The 
authority  of  the  coroner  does  not  terminate 
on  the  demifeof  the  king,  as  that  of  judges, 
&c.  does,  who  aft  by  the  king’s  commil- 
fion.  On  default  of  lherifts,  coroners  are 
to  impanel  juries,  and  to  return  iffues  on 
juries  not  appearing,  &c. 

CORON  ET .  See  Crown. 

CORONET,  or  CRONET  a  korfe, 
the  loweH  part  of  the  piflern,  which  runs 
round  the  coffin,  and  is  diHinguilhed  by  the 
hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  hoof. 

CORPORA  OLIVARIA,  two  protu¬ 
berances  of  the  mudulla  oblongata.  See 

Brain. 

CORPORA  PYRAMID  A  LI  A,  two 
protuberances  of  the  under  part  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum. 

CORPORA  STRIATA,  two  protu¬ 
berances  in  the  lateral  ventricles  in  the 
brain.  See  Brain. 

CORPORAL,  an  officer  under  a  fer- 
jeant,  in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has 
charge  over  one  of  the  divilions,  places  and 
relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in 
ihe  corps  de  garde  :  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which 
paffes  by  his  corps  de  garde  :  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  three  corporals  in  each  company. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  or 
incorporate  ,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons 
or  members  are  joined  into  one  body,  and 
are  qualified  to  take  and  grant,  &c.  Cor¬ 
porations  may  be  eflablilhed  three  different 
ways,  viz.  by  prefeription,  letters  patent, 
or  aft  of  parliament  ;  but  are  molt  com¬ 
monly  eflablilhed  by  patent  or  charter. 

CORPOREAL,  thole  qualities  which 
denominate  a  body. 

CORPS  DE  GARDE,  a  poH  in  an  ar¬ 
my,  fometimes  under  covert,  lometim’cs  in 
the  open  air,  to  receive  a  number  ot  fol- 
disrs,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time, 
and  are.  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  ic- 
...curitv  of  fome  more  confiderable  poH. 

Corps  de  garde  is  generally  ufed  for  the 
men  who  waUh  in  this  poll. 
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CORPS,  in  architefture,  a  term  to  fig- 
mfy  any  part  that  projefts  or  advances  be¬ 
yond  the  nakednefs  of  a  wall,  ferving  as  a 
gfound  for  tome  decorati-on,  or  the  like. 

CORPULENCY,  in  medicine,  the 
ftateof  a  perfon  too  much  loaded  with  fifth 
or  fat. 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM,  a  medullary 
part  of  the  brain,  which  covers  the  whole 
lateral  ventricles.  See  Brain. 

CORPUS  CAVERNOSUM,  a  cavern¬ 
ous  fubftance  furrounding  the  vagina, 
which  fwefls  in  the  time  of  coition. 

CORPUS  PAMPINIFORME,  a  body 
forpaed  a  little  above  the  tetficlcs,  by  the 
diviiion  and  re-union  of  the  lpermatic 
veins. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  a  feftival  of  the 
church,  kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after 
Trinity-Sunday,  inftituted  in  honour  of 
the  eucharrft  ;  to  winch  one  of  thecolleges 
iu  Oxford  is  dedicated.  , 

CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfics,  a  minute 
particle,  or  phylical  atom,  being  fuch  as 
compofe  a  natural  body. 

CORPUSCULAR'  PHILOSOPHY, 
that  way  of  philolophifing  which  endea¬ 
vours  to  explain  things,  and  to  account 
for  the  phaenomena  of  nature  by  the  moti¬ 
on,  figure,  relf,  petition,  &c.  of  the  cor- 
pufcles,  or  the  minute  particles  of  matter, 
&c. 

CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  point¬ 
ing  out, or  dilcovering  the  faults  of  a  piint- 
ed  theet,  that  they  may  be  amended  by 
the  competitor  before  it  is  printed  oft.  See 
Ermting. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  every  page,  oppofite  the  line  where¬ 
in  the  faults  are  found  ;  and- there  are  dir- 
ferent  char  after  5  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
correftions :  thus  d  is  put  lor  dele,  to  in¬ 
timate  that  fomething,  as  a  point,  letter, 
word,  fsft .  dallied  in  that  line  is  to  he 
taken  out.  If  anything  is  to  be  inferted, 
the  place  is  to  be  marked  thus  A,  .and  the 
thing  to  be  inferted  added  in  the  margin. 
When  there  are  two  or  morecorreftions  in 
the  fame  line,  then  they  are  all  ieparated  in 
the  margin  by  little  bars  thus  I.  lr  a  1  pace 
be  omitte  1,  its  place  is  marked  with  a 
caret.  When  any  thing  is  inverted,  it  is 
expreffed  in  the  margin  thus  C.  When  any 
thing  is  to  be  tranfpoied,  it  is  di reeled  thus 
Extraordinary  Jcarce  truer  fail  off  attainments' 
exciting' envy ,  tor  Extraordinary  attainments 
j, farce  ‘ever  fail  of  exciting  envy,  and  in  the 
margin  is  added  tr .  It  Italic  chaiafteis 
are  to  be  changed  for  Roman,  or  vice  verfa, 
a  line  is  drawn  thus — under  the  letters, 
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and  rom-  or  ital.  rs  written  in  the  margin. 

If  a  fpace,  or  an  m  or  n  quadrat,  flick  up, 
and  print  black,  it  is  marked  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  with  a  doth,  thus  1  .  It  a  wot d,  ten- 

tence,  or  paragraph  is  entirely  omitted,  the 

place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  put  the  word  out .  It  the  xetteis 
of  a  word  ffand  too  far  afunder,  a  1  i  n e  i& 
drawn  under  them,  and  in  the  margin  is 
put  a  crooked  line  or  hook,  thus  cj  ■  Tliere 
are  many  other  marks  ufed  in  correcting, 
as  cap.  for  capital,  l.  c.  for  lower-cafe, 

&c.  ,  , 

CORRECTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  ad¬ 
ding  fome  ingredient  to  a  competition,  in 
order  to  check  or  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  operation. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes 
fomething  that  mends  the  faults  or  bad 
qualities  of  others. 

CORRECTOR,  in  medicine  and  phar¬ 
macy,  an  ingredient  in  a  competition, 
which  guards  againft  or  abates  the  force  of 
another. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed 
to  another  in  a  certain  relation.  Thus, 
father  and  fon  are  correlatives.  Lignt  and 
darknefs,  motion  and  rctl,  are  cop  relative 
and  oppofite  terms. 

CORROSION,  the  aftion  of  gnawing 
awav,  by  degrees-,  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  of  bodies.  Acids  corrode  molt  natu¬ 
ral  bodies. 

CORROSION,  in  chemiftry,  an  action 
performed  on  bodies,  by  means  of  proper 
menltrimms,  that  produce  new  combina¬ 
tions,  and  a  change  of  their  form,  without 
converting  them  to  fluidity.  See  Men - 
Jlruum. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  medicines 
which  corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body 
they  are  applied  toe  fuch  are  burnt-alum, 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  white  vitriol, 
red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  anti¬ 
mony,  lapis  infernalis,  occ. 

CORRUGATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  muf- 
cle  which  arifes  flelhy  from  the  procefs  of 
the  os  frontis,  next  the  inner  or  great  an¬ 
gle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  joining  of  the 
os  nafi  and  the  fuperior  procefs  of  the  os 
maxiiiare  with  this  bone  :  from  thence  it 
runs  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  flelhy  part  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis,  fome  of  its  fibrillae  pafiing 
through  into  the  fkin,  a  little  higher  than 
the  middle  region  of  the  eye-brows. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deftruftiott,  ex¬ 
tinction,  or,  at  leaf!,  ceffation  for  a  time, 
of  the  proper  mode  ofexiftence  of  any  na¬ 
tural  body.  See  Fut refaction. 
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Whenever  any  body  lofes  all  or  any  of  1 
thofe  accidents,  which  are  elfentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  conftituting  of  fuch  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  corrupted, 
ordeftroyed,  and  lofes  its  former  denomi¬ 
nation  :  but  nothing  can  be  deftroyed  of 
its  fubftance,  or  materiality  ;  for  as  in  ge¬ 
neration,  nothing  of  matter  is  produced  that 
did  not  before  exift,  fo  in  corruption,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  loft  befides  that  particular 
modification  which  was  its  form,  andcon- 
ftituted  it  of  fuch  a  fpecies. 

CORRUPTION  of  Blood,  in  law,  an 
infe£lion  accruingto  a  man’s  ftate,  attaint¬ 
ed  of  felony  and  treafon,  and  to  his  iftue  ; 
for  as  he  lofes  all  to  the  prince,  See.  his 
iffue  cannot  be  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any 
other  anceftor  by  him :  and  if  he  were 
noble,  his  heirs  are  rendered  ignoble. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  perfon  who 
fcours  the  fea  for  plunder,  with  an  armed 
velfel,  without  commilfton  from  any  prince 
or  power.  A  corfair  differs  from  a  priva¬ 
teer,  in  that  the  latter  acts  under  a  com- 
miflion,  and  only  attacks  the  veffels  of 
thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence  he  had 
his  commiflion. 

CORTEX  P eruvlatius .  See  Quinquina. 

CORTEX  Winteranus.  See  Winter- 
anus,  Cortex. 

CORTICAL,  fomething  confifting  of, 
or  refembling  bark.  Thus  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  is  that  which  invefts  the 
internal  or  medullary  part,,  like  the  bark  of 
a  tree.  See  Brain, 

CORVUS,  the  raven,  in  ornithology, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  picx, 
the  diftinguifhing  character  of  which  is, 
that  the  beak  is  of  a  convex  and  cultrated 
figure,  the  mandibles  nearly  equal,  and 
the  bafe  befet  with  hairs. 

CORVUS,  the  raven,  in  aftronomy,  a 
conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
confifting  of  feven  liars,  according  to  the 
catalogues  of  Ptolomy  and  Ticho  :  but  of 
ten,  by  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

CORYMB YFEROUS  Plants ,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  fuch  as  have  a  compound  difeous  flow¬ 
er,  but  their  feeds  deftitute  of  down.  They 
bear  their  flowers  in  clufters,  and  fpreading 
round  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  common  marygold,  com¬ 
mon  daify,  camomile,  See. 

CORYMBUS,  among  botanlfts,  cluf- 
ters  of  berries,  as  thofe  of  ivy,  See.  It  is 
alfo  ufecl  by  the  modern  botanifts,  tofigni- 
fy  a  compound  difeous  flower  ;  which  does 
not  fly  away  in  down. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant 
of  the  complement  of  any  given  arch  to 
ninety-degrees,  jj 
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CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of 
the  complement  of  any  given  arch  to  nine- 
ty-degrees. 

COSMETIC,  in  medicine,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  foftening  and  whitening  the 
fkin. 

COSMICAL,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
poetical  rilings  or  fettingsof  a  liar;  which 
is  faid  to  rife  cofmically,  when  it  rifes  with 
the  fun,  or  with  that  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  ;  and  the 
cofmical  fetting  of  a  liar,  is  when  it  fets 
at  fun  riling. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  a  defection  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  vifible  world  ;  con¬ 
fifting  of  two  parts,  aftronomy  and  geo¬ 
graphy. 

COSMOPOLITE,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  or  one  who  has  no  fixed  refi- 

dence. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  implies,  a 
colt,  calf,  lamb.  Sec.  brought  up  by  hand, 
without  the  dam. 

COSTAL,  an  epithet  applied  by  anato- 
milts  to  feveral  parts  belonging  to  the 
fides. 

COSTIVENESS,  among  phyficians,  a 
preternatural  detention  of  the  faeces,  with 
an  unufual  drynefs,  and  hardnefs  thereof. 
The  molt  effectual  method  of  removing 
obftruftions  of  this  kind,  are  gentle  pur¬ 
gatives  ;  fuch  as  the  purging  lalts,  man¬ 
na,  lenitive  electuary,  and  emollient  cly- 
fters. 

COSTMARY,  a  fpecies  of  tanfy.  See 

7 'anacetum. 

COSTS,  in  law,  the  expences  of  a  fuit 
recovered  by  the  plaintiff'  together  with 
damages. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  paint¬ 
ing,  by  which  the  artift  is  enjoined  to 
make  every  perfon  and  thing  fuftain  its 
proper  charafter,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ftory,  but  the  circumllances,  the  feene  of 
aftion,  the  country  or  place,  and  take  care 
that  the  habits,  arms,  manners,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  exaflly  correspond, 

COSTUS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  about  the 
fize  of  the  finger,  of  a  pale  greyilh,  or 
whitiih  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  yellow 
within.  At  prefent,  one  fort  only  is  met 
with  in  the  ihops,  and  that  but  feldom.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  a  ftomachic  ute¬ 
rine,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

CO-TANGENT,  in  geometrv,  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  complement  of  the  given  arch 
to  ninety-degrees. 

COTICE,  or  COTISE,  in  heraldry, 
the  fourth  part  of  the  bend ;  and,  with  us, 

is 
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is  fcldom,  if  ever,  borne  but  in  couples, 
with  a  bend  between  them. 

COTINUS,  in  botany.  Set  Sumach. 

CO  l'TAGE,  a  fmall  houie,  without 
lands  belonging  to  it. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy 
fubftance,  growing  on  a  tree  called  gofly- 
pium  by  botanifts.  See  Gofl'ypium.  Cotton 
is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by 
a  mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all 
forts  of  fine  works,  as  ftockings,  waift- 
coats,  See.  With  it  they  likewise  make 
muilin,  and  fometimes  it  is  mixed  with 
wool,  fometimes  with  li lk ,  and  even  with 
gold  itfelf.  The  fineft  fort  comes  from 
Bengal  and  the  coalf  of  Coromandel.  Cot¬ 
ton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in 
commerce,  and  is  diftinguilhed  into  cotton¬ 
wool  and  cotton-thread.  The  fir  ft  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Cyprus,  St.  John 
d’Acre,  and  Smyrna  :  the  raoft  efteemed 
is  white,  long,  and  foft.  Thofe  who  buy 
it  in  bales  Ihould  fee  that  it  has  not  been 
wet,  moifture  being  very  prejudicial  to  it. 
Of  cotton  thread,  that  of  Damas,  called 
cotton  d’once,  and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called 
bazas,  are  the  mod  efteemed;  as  alfo  that 
of  the  Antilles  iflands.  It  is  to  be  choien 
white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun. 
Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  ill ky  cotton 
in  the  Antilles,  fo  called  becaufe  the  grain 
was  brought  from  Siam.  It  is  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  finenefs,  even  furpafiing  filk  in 
foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  pre¬ 
ferable  to  filk  ones,  for  their  luftre  and 
beauty.  They  fell  from  ten  to  twelve  and 
fifteen  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are  very 
few  made,  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

In  the  Swedilh  Tranfaftions  for  the 
year  1747,  a  method  is  given  of  preparing 
flax,  fo  as  to  referable  cotton  in  whitenefs 
and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  in  coherency  :  for 
this  purpofe,  a  little  fea-water  is  dire&ed 
to  be  put  into  an  iron  pot  or  an  untinned 
copper-kettle,  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  birch  alhes  and  quick-lime  ftrewed  upon 
it :  a  fmall  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  opened 
and  fpread  upon  the  furface,  and  covered 
with  more  of  the  mixture,  and  the  ftratifi- 
cation  continued  till  the  velfel  is  fufficient- 
ly  filled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
with  fea-water  for  ten  hours,  frelh  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  being  occafionally  fupplied, 
in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  that  the 
matter  may  never  become  dry.  The  boil¬ 
ed  flax  to  be  immediately  walhed  in  the 
fea,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  in- a  balker,  with 
a  fmooth  ftick  :  when  grown  cold  enough 
to  be  borne  by  the  hands,  it  muft  be  well 
rubbed,  walked  with  foap,  laid  to  bleach, 
and  turned  and  watered  every  day.  Rcpe- 
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titions  of  the  walking  with  foap  expedite 
the  bleaching;  after  which,  the  flax  is  to 
be  beat,  and  again  well  walked:  when 
dry,  it  is  to  be  worked  and  carded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  common  cotton,  and  pref- 
fed  betwixt  two  boards  for  twice  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  now  fully  prepared  and 
fit  for  ufe:  it  lofes  in  this  procefs  near  one 
half  of  its  weight,  which  is  abundantly 
compenfated  by  the  improvement  made  in 
its  quality. 

Lavender  CO  TTON.  See  Santolina. 

Phil  of  op  hie  COTTON,  a  term  given  to 
the  flowers  of  zinc,  on  account  ot  their 
white  colour,  and  refemblance  to  cotton. 

Silk  COTTON,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  xylon.  See  Xylan. 

COTYLA,  in  anatomy,  any  deep  cavi¬ 
ty  in  a  bone,  in  which  any  other  bone  is 
articulated  :  but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  acetabulum,  or  cavity  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  :  It  alfo 
imports  adeeplinus  furrounded  with  large 
lips. 

COTYrLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  certain 
glandular  bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion 
of  fome  animals  :  but  no  fuch  fubftances 
are  obfervable  in  human  bodies,  the  pla¬ 
centa  in  the  womb  fupplying  the  place 
thereof  in  women.  See  Placenta. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a  phrafe  ufed 
for  each  lav  or  impreffion  of  colour,  eit  her 
in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter- 
covers  his  canvas,  wainfeot,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  painted.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  lay  or  impreffion  on  any  thing,  to 
make  it  more  firm  and  confiftent,  or  to 
fereen  it  from  the  weather.  Thus,  paint¬ 
ings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnilh  ; 
a  canvas  to  be  painted  muft  have  two 
couches  of  lize,  before  the  colours  are  laid 
on  ;  two  or  three  couches  of  white  lead  are 
laid  on  wood,  before  the  gold  is  applied. 
The  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of  water 
and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before 
they  apply  the  gold  or  filver-leaf.  The  gold 
wire-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filverleaf  wherewith  they  cover 
the  mafs  to  be  gilded  or  filvered.  The 
gilders  ufe  the  term  couch,  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  and  filver  leaves  applied  on  the 
metals  in  gilding  and  lilvering. 

COUCH,  or  WET-COUCII,  in  malt¬ 
making.  See  Malt-making. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  under- 
flood  of  a  lion,  or  other  beafl,  when  lying 
down,  but  with  his  head  raifed,  which 
diftinguilhes  the  poflure  of  couchant  from 
dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite 
fimehed  out  and  allecn. 

COUCHE, 
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COITCHE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  any  ' 
thing  lying  along  :  t  hus,  chevron  couche, 
13  a  chevron  lying fide-ways,  with  the  two 
ends  on  one"  fide  of  the  iliield,  which 
fhould  pr-operly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHING  of  a  CatarciEi ,  in  furgery, 
or.e  of  the  two  chief  methods  of  curing  a 
cataradh,  by  couching  with  the  needle.  See 
Cttt-are£h 

When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  couching, 
the  method  of  treating  it  is  as  tollows  : 
Having  placed  the  patient  in  a  convenient 
light  and:  pofture,  let  the  other  eye  be  co¬ 
vered-  to  prevent  its  rolling  :  then  let  the 
fuperior  eye-lid  of  that  eye  affected  be  lift¬ 
ed  up>  and  the  inferior  one  depreffed  :  this 
done,  ftrike  the  needle  through  the  tunica 
conjunftiva,  fomething  lefs  than  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  cornea,  even  with  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  into  the  pofterior 
chamber ;  "and  gently  endeavour  to  cleprefs 
the  eacaradt  with  the  Hat  furface  of  it.  If 
after  it  is  diflodged  it  rifes  again,  it  muft 
again  and  again  be  pulhed  down.  If  it  is 
membranous,  after  the  diicharge  of  the 
ftuid,  the  pellicle  muft  be  the  more  broken 
and  depreffed.  If  it  is  uniformly  fluid,  or 
exceedingly  elaftic,  they  lhould  not  endan¬ 
ger  an  inflammation  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
lucceed.  - 

After  couching,  it  is  thought  proper  im¬ 
mediately  to  defend  the  eye  with  a  com- 
prefs  dipt  in  fome  collynum,  fecured  by  a 
handkerchief,  that  the  retina  may  not  be 
injured  by  a  too  ftrong-  action,  of  the  light; 
and  left,  by  the  patient's  ftraining  his  eye 
Tt>o  foon,  the  cataract  be  elevated  again. 
It  will  alfo  be  convenient  to  bleed  the  pa¬ 
tient  a  tew  hours  after  the  operation.  With 
regard  to  the-  fubfoqnent  dre flings,  it  will 
Be- nece-ffary  to  repeat  the  former  four  or 
five  times  a  day. 

COVENANT,  a  compact  or  agreement 
Between  two  or  more  pertons  to  perrorm 
fomething. 

*  COVENTRY,  a  city  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  iituate  92  miles  north-weft  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  ten  miles  north  of  Warwick. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifnop,  in  conjunHion 
with  Lichfield,  and  fends  two- members  to 
parliament.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  the  ribbon 
manufacture.  It  alfo  gives  name  and  title 
to  the  earls  of  Coventry.  It  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  governed  by  a  mayor,  comprehending 
ten  wards, three  pariih  churches,  a  conftfler- 
able  grammar  fchool,  and  exhibitions  for 
both  uni  verities  5  befides  feveral  hofpitals. 

COVERING,  or  ROOFING,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Sec  Roof. 

CO-VERSED  SINE,  in  geometry,  the 
jenaaming  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
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afiter  the  verfed  fine  is  taken  from  it.  See 

Verfed  Sine. 

COVERT-WAY,  or  CORRIDOR,  in 
fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground,  level  with 
the  field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three 
or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons,  and  other  works  toward 
the  country.  It  has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a 
level,  together  with  its  banquets  and  gla¬ 
cis.  The  greateft  effort  in  fieges,  is  to 
make  a  lodgment  on  the  covert-way, 
becaufe  the  befieged  ufuallv  palliiade  it 
along  the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all 
ft  dues  . 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  her  huiband,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  feme  covert,  and  difabled  to 
contract  with  any  perfon  to  the  detriment 
of  herfelfor  hufband,  without  his  confent. 
If  the  huiband  alien  the  wife’s  lands,  dur¬ 
ing  the  marriage,.  Ihe  cannot  gainlay  it 
while  he  lives  ;  fio  that  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  wife  is  in  the  power  of  the 
huiband,  infomuch  that  Ihe  is  faid  to  have 
no  power  over  her  own  perfon,  but  is  alio 
in  that  lenfe,.  fuJ>  poiefatevhi. 

COUGH,  'Tuffs,  in  medicine  a  convul- 
five  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  mufcles  of 
the  lariyyx-,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  violently 
lhaking,  and  expelling  the  air  that  was 
drawn  into  the  lungs  by  infpiration. 

COVIN,  among  lawyers,  a  deceitful 
compact  between  two  or  more  perfons  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  prejudice  another. 

COULTER,  in  hulbandry,  an  iron 
inftrument  fixed  in  the  beam,  of  a  plough, 
and  ferving  to  cut  the  edge  of  each  furrow. 
See  Plough. 

COUNCIL,  or  COUNSEL,  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe,  an  atfembly  of  perfons  to  concert 
meafr.res  relating- to  the  ftate. 

Privy  COUNCIL,  the  primum  mo¬ 
bile  of  the- civil  government  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  bearing  part  of  that  great  weight  in 
the  government  which  otherwife  would  be 
heavy  upon  the  king.  It  is  compofed  of 
eminent  perfons,  the  number  at  the  fo- 
vereign’s  pleafure,  who  are  bound  by  oath 
to  advife  the  king  to  the  beft  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  fidelity  and  fecrecy  that 
becomes  their  ftation.  The  king  may  de¬ 
clare  to,  or  conceal  from,  his  privy  coun¬ 
cil  whatever  he  thinks  fit,  and  has  a  fe- 
left  council  out  of  their  number  common¬ 
ly  called  the  cabinet  council,-  with  whom 
his-  majefty  determines  fuch  matters  as  are 
molt- important,  and  require  the  utmoft  fe- 
crecy.  All  proclamations  from  the  king 
and  the  privv  council,  ought  to  be  ground¬ 
ed  oofrlaw,  otherwife  they  are  not  binding 

to 
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to  the  fubje&.  Privy- counfellors,  have 
precedence  of  all  the  knights  and  younger 
ions  of  barons  aud  vifcounts,  and  are  ililcd 
right  honourable. 

COUNCIL  of  War,  an  amenably  of  the 
principal  oflicers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  oc- 
calionally  called  by  the  general  or  admiral 
to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduct  with 
regard  to  lieges,  See. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
perlon  who  advifes  another  :  thus  we  fay, 
a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy  counfellor, 
&c.* 

COUNSELLOR,  at  law,  a  perfon 
who  is  a  barrifter  retained  by  a  client  to 
plead  his  caul'e  in  a  public  court  of  judi¬ 
cature.. 

COUNT,  Conus,  a  nobleman  who  pof- 
feffes  a  domain  erefted  into  a  county.  The 
dignity  is  a  medium  between  that  of  a  duke 
and  a  baron.  See  Earl. 

COUNT,  in  law,  the  original  declara¬ 
tion  of  complaint  in  a  real  a£lion,  as  a  de¬ 
claration  is  in  a  perlonal  one. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into 
thecompolition  of  divers  Words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  generally  implies  oppofition  ; 
but 'when  applied  to  deeds,  means  an  exaft 
copy  kept  by  the  contrary  party,  and  lome- 
times  figned  by  both  parties. 

COUNTER-APPROACHES,  in  for¬ 
tification,  lines  and  trenches  made  by  the 
believed,  in  order  to  attack  the  works  of 
the  befiegers. 

COUNTER-BATTERY,  a  battery 
raifed  to  play  upon  another  todifmount  the 
gun.s. 

COUNTER-BOND,  a  bond  of  Indem¬ 
nification  given  to  one  who  has  given  h is- 
bond  as  a  Security  for  another’s  payment 
of  a  debt. 

COUNTER-BRACE,  in  naval  affairs, 
the.  lee-brace  of  the  fore-top-fail-yard  :  it 
is  only  diftinguifihed  by  this  name  at  the 
time  of  the  lhip’s  going  about,  called  tack¬ 
ing,  at  which  time,  when  the  fail  begins 
To  ihiver  in  the  wind,  this  brace  is  hauled 
in  to  flatten  the  fail  againft  the  lee-fkle  of 
the  top-mad,  and  increafe  the  effort  of  the 
wind  in  forcing  her  to  turn  round. 

*  COUNTER-CHANGED,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  is  when  any  field  or  charge  is  divided 
or  parted  bv  any  line  or  lines  of  partition, 
confiding  all  interchangeably  of  the  fame 
tinctures. 

COUNTER-CHARGE,  a  _  reciprocal 
charge  brought  againft  an  accufer. 

COUNTER-DEED,  a  fecret  writing, 
either  before  a  notary  or  under  a  private 
fca.l,  which  deftroys,  invalidates,  or  alters 
at  public  one. 
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COUNTER-DRAWING,  in  painting, 
is  the  copying  a  defign,  or  painting,  by 
means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper, 
or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  thfc 
ftrokes  appearing  through  are  followed 
with  a  pencil,  with  or  without  colour. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  on  glafs,  and  with 
frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  with 
filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of 
inftruments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as 
the  parallelogram. 

COUNTER-ERMINE,  in  heraldry, 
the  contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  field 
with  white  fpots. 

COUNTER-FOIL,  or  COUNTER¬ 
STOCK,  in  the  exchequer,  that  part  of  a 
tally  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  thd 
court.'  See  Tally. 

COUNTER-GUARD,  In  fortification, 
is  a  work  raifed  before  the  point  of  a  baft 
tion,  confiding  of  two  long  faces  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a  falii 
ant  angle. 

COUNTER- MARCPI,  In  military  af¬ 
fairs,  a  change  of  the  face  or  wings  of  a 
battalion,  by  which  means  thofe  that  were 
in  the  front  came  in  the  rear.  It  alfo  fig- 
nifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

COUNTER-MARK,  a  mark  put  up¬ 
on  goods  that  have  been  marked  before.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  feveial  marks  put  upon 
goods  belonging  to  leveral  perfon s,  tofhew 
that  they  muft  not  be  opened  but  in  the 
prefence  of  them  all,  or  ther  agents. 

COUNTER-PALED,  Centre  Valle,  in 
heraldry,  is  when  the  efeutcheon  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  twrelve  pales  parted  per  feffe,  the 
two  colours  being  counterchanged  ;  lb  that 
the  upper  are  of  one  colour,'  and  the  lowel 
of  another. 

COUNTERPART,  in  mufic,  one 
part  to  be  applied  to  another.  Thus  the 
bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  counterpart  to  the  treble". 
In  law,  the  duplicate  or  copv  of  a  deed. 

COUNTER-PASSANT  is  when  two 
lions  are  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one 
l’eems  to  go  quite  the  contrary  way  to  the 
other. 

COUNTER-PLEA,  in  law,  a  cro'fs  bt 
contrary  plea. 

COUNTER-POINT,  in  mufic,  the  art 
of  comp'oftng  harmony,  or  of  difpofing  fo- 
veral  parts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  dlt 
agreeable  whole,  or  a  concert. 

COU NT ER-POIN TED,  Contre-Pcbite , 
in  heraldry,  is  when  two  chevrons  in  one 
efeutcheon  meet  in  the  points,  the  One 
rifing  as  ufual  from  the  bale,  a'nd  the  othT 
inverted  failing  from  the  chief:  fo  that 
they  are  counter  to  one  another  in  the 
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COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is 
the  liberty  of  the  action  and  feat  of  a  horfe- 
rrian  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by 
the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his  body 
more' to  one  fide  than  the  other,  but  con* 
tinues  in  the  middle  of  the  facklle. 

COUNTER-POISON,  an  antidote  or 
medicine  to  prevent  the  eftefts  of  poifon. 
See  Poifon. 

COUNTER-PROOF,  in  rolling-prefs 
printing,  a  print  taken  oft  from  another 
f’reih  printed ;  which,  by  being  palled 
through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the 
former,  but  inverted. 

COUNTER-QUARTERED,  Centre 
«cartele,  in  heraldry,  denotes  theefcutche- 
on,  after  being  quartered,  to  have  each 
quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

COUNTER-SCARP,  in  fortification, 
the  exterior  talus  or  Hope  of  the  ditch  ;  but 
it  is  often  taken  for  the  covered  way  and 
the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe.wc  fay,  the  ene¬ 
my  have  lodged  themfelves  on  the  coun- 
terfearp. 

COUNTER-SIGNING,  the  figning 
the  writing  of  a  fuperior  in  quality  of  fe- 
cretary.  Thus  charters  are  figned  by  the 
king,  and  countcrfigned  by  a  fccretary  of 
ilateor  lord  chancellor. 

COUNTER-TALLY,  one  of  the  two 
tallies  upon  which  anv  thing  is  lcored. 

COUNTER-TENOR,  called  by  the 
French,  haut-contre,  one  of  the  middle 
parts  of  mufic  oppolite  to  the  tenor.  See 
*2  enor. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING  is  when  two 
bealls  are  borne  in  a  coat  in  a  walking 
pofture,  the  head  of  the  one  being  next  the 
tail  of  the  other. 

COUNTER,  the  name  of  a  counting- 
board  in  a  lhop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal 
with  a  ftamp  on  it,  iometimes  ufed  in  play¬ 
ing  at  cards. 

COUNTER  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a 
horfe’s  fore-hand  which  lies  between  the 
ihoulders  and  under  the  neck. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  lig- 
nifies  a  kingdom,  province,  or  leffer  dif- 
tricl.  But  its  moil  frequent  ufe  is  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  town. 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  formerly 
lignified  the  territory  of  a  count  or  earl  ; 
but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
lb  ire. 

England,  for  its  better  government,  and 
the  more  eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice,  is 
divided  into  fifty-two  counties,  each  of 
which  is  fubdivided  into  rapes,  lathes,  wa¬ 
pentakes,  and  hundreds  ;  and  thefe  again 
into  tythings.  For  the  execution  of  the 
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laws  in  the  feveral  counties,  excepting 
Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  called  iheriffs  i  other  officers  of 
the  feveral  countries  are  lord-lieutenants, 
cullodes  rotulorum,  juftices  of  the  peace, 
bailiffs,  high-conftables,  coroners,  clerks 
of  the  market,  &C.  Of  the  fifty-two 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  four  are 
termed  counties-palatine,  viz.  Laacafter, 
Chefter,  Durham,  and  Ely  i  thefe  coun¬ 
ties  are  reckoned  among  the  fuperior 
courts,  and  are  privileged  as  to  pleas  ;  fo 
that  no  inhabitant  of  fuch  counties  lhall  be 
compelled  by  any  writ  to  appear,  or  an- 
fwer  the  fame,  except  for  error,  and  in 
cafes  of  treafon,  &c.  The  counties-pala¬ 
tine  of  Durham  and  Chefter  are  by  pre- 
feription,  where  the  king’s  writs  ought  not 
to  come,  but  under  the  fealof  the  counties- 
palatine,  unlefs  it  be  a  writ  of  proclama¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  in  the 
counties-palatine  of  Lancafter  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  over  which  there  are  chancellors. 
See  Chancellor . 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
counties,  the  government  of  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  iherifts.  See  Sheriff. 

COUNTY-CORPORATE,  a  title  giv¬ 
en  to  feveral  cities  on  which  the  Englilh 
monarchs  have  thought  proper  to  bellow 
extraordinary  privileges,  annexing  to  them 
a  particular  territory  of  land,  or  jurifdic- 
tion,  as  the  county  of  Middlefex  annexed 
to  the  city  of  London,  the  county  of  the 
city  of  York,  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Briftol,  &c. 

COUNTY-COURT,  a  court  of  juftice, 
held  every  month  in  each  county,  by  the 
lheriff  or  his  deputy. 

It  has  the  determination  of  debts  and 
trefpafles  under  forty-lhillings. 

COUPED,  Ccufee \  <in  heraldry,  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an 
animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  fmooth  ; 
diftinguilhing  it ’from  that  which  is  called 
erazed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  off",  and  there¬ 
fore  is  ragged  and  uneven. 

COUPED,  alfo  fignifies  fuch  croffes, 
bars,  bends,  chevrons,  & c.  as  do  not 
touch  thefides  of  the  efcutcheon,  but  are, 
as  it  we  re,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
fong,  &c.  wherein  an  equal  number,  or 
equal  meafure,  of  verfes  is  found  in  each 
part,  which  divifion,  in  odes,  are  called 
ftrophes.  See  Strophe. 

Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word, 
is  frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of 
verfes. 

COURANT* 
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COURANT,  or  CURRANT,  ift  a 
general  fenfe,  expreffes  the  prefent  time, 
as  we  fay,  the  year  1774  is  the  currant 
year,  the  firft  of  this  currant  month,  that 
is,  this  year  and  month. 

COURANT,  in  a  commercial  fenfe, 
any  thing  that  has  a  courfe,  or  is  received 
In  commerce,  as  the  courant  coin,  &c*  alio 
the  ordinary  and  known  price  of  goods, 
See.  in  which  fenl'e  we  fay*  the  price  cou  • 
rant. 

COURIER,  a  meffenger  fent  exprefs, 
to  carry  difpatches* 

COURSE,  in  navigation,  the  point  of 
the  compafs  on  which  the  ilnp  fleers  ;  or 
the  angle  intercepted  between  thetraiR  of 
the  lhip  and  the  meridian* 

COURSE  of  P/itiths ,  the  continuity  of 
a  plinth  of  llone,  orplafter,  in  the  face  of 
a  building,  to  mark  the  reparation  of  the 
Hones. 

COURSE,  the  time  fpent  in  learning 
the  elements  of  a  lcience  ;  as  a  Undent  is 
laid  to  go  through  his  courfes  of  philofo- 
phy,  divinity,  mathematics,  Sc c.  at  the 
univerfity* 

COURT,  Cu  ia,  in  a  law  fenfe,  the 
place  where  judges  diftribute  juftice,  or 
exercife  jurifdi&ion  :  alfo  the  affembly  of 
judges,  jury,  See.  in  that  place. 

COURT-BARON,  a  court  that  every 
lord  of  a  manor  has  within  his  own  pre¬ 
cincts. 

COURT  of  Chivalry,  or  the  MarfhaV s 
Court,  that  whereof  the  judges  are  the  lord 
high  conftable,  and  the  earl  marlhal  of 
England. 

COURT  of  Conference,  a  court  in  the 
cities  of  London,  Weltminlher,  and  fome 
other  places,  that  determines  matters 
where  the  debt  is  under  forty  ihillings. 

COURT  of  Delegates,  a  court  where  de¬ 
legates  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commil- 
fion,  under  the  great  leal,  upon  an  appeal 
to  him  from  the  Sentence  of  an  archbiihop, 
See.  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes  ;  or  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  any  marine  caufe. 

COURT-LEET,  a  court  ordained  for 
the  puniihment  of  offences  under  high- 
treafon  againft  the  crown. 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  court  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  punching  offences  in  officers, 
foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of  which 
is  regulated  by  the  mutiny  bill. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  of 
habitation,  confifting  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
inclofed  with  walls,  but  open  at  tgp. 

COURT,  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

COURTESY,  or  CURTESY  of  Eng¬ 

land ,  a  certain  tenure  whereby  a  man  mar- 
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rying  ah  heirefs  feized  df  lands  of  fee  111X1'' 
pie,  or  fee  tail  general,  or  feized  as  heir  of 
the  tail  fpecial,  and  has  a  child  by  her  that 
comes  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it 
and  his  wife  die  forthwith  :  yet  if  ihe 
were  in  poffeffion,  he  lhall  keep  the  land 
during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant  per  le¬ 
gem  Anglia,  or  tenant  by  the  courtely  of 
England  ;  becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  any  country  except  Scotland, 
where  it  is  called  curialitas  Scotia. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between 
the  children  of  brothers  and  fillers,  who 
in  the  firlt  generation  are  called  coufin- 
germans,  in  the  fecond  generation,  fecond 
coufms,  Sect  If  fprung  from  the  relati¬ 
on^  of  the  father’s  llde,  they  are  denomi¬ 
nated  paternal  coufins,  if  on  the  mother  S 
fide,  maternal* 

COW,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  the 
ox  kind.  See  Bos  and  Ox.  The  marks 
of  a  good  cow,  are  thefe  :  the  forehead 
Ihould  be  broad,  the  eyes  black,  the  horns 
large  and  clear,  and  the  neck  long  and 
flrait.  The  belly  fhould  be  large  and 
deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round, 
with  lhort  joints,  and  the  feet  broad  and 
thick.  As  to  colour,  the  red  cow  is  faid  to 
give  the  beft  milk,  and  the  black  to  bring 
forth  the  beft  calves  5  but  the  cow  that 
gives  milk  longeft  is  the  moll  beneficial 
both  for  breeding  and  profit  5  and  the  moll 
proper  time  to  calve  in  is  March  or  ApriL 
Before  calving,  lire  Ihould  be  put  into  good 
pafture,  or,  if  it  happen  in  winter,  ihould 
be  well  fed  with  hay  ;  and  the  day  and 
night  after  lhehas  calved,  her  drink  fhould 
be  a  little  warmed* 

COW-ITCH,  in  botany,  the  Englifh 
name  of  the  hairy  phafeolus*  See  phafe - 
olus. 

COW's-LIP,  Primula  Veris.  See 
Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given 
to  a  lion  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  with  his 
tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  his 
legs. 

CRAB,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  wood¬ 
en  pillar  let  down  through  a  fhip's  decks, 
having  its  lower-end  refting  in  a  focket 
called  a  fawcer  :  and  in  the  upper  end  two 
or  three  holes  above  one  another  through, 
the  middle  of  it,  into  which  long  bars  are 
let,  Whofe  length  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  deck.  It  is  ufed  to  heave 
in  the  cable,  or  purchafeany  other  weighty 
matter  which  requires  a  great  mechanical 
power. 

CRAB’s  CLAWS,  Chela  Cancrorum% 
in  the  materia  medica,  the  tips  of  theclaws 
of  the  common  crab,  broken  oft  at  the 
<  3  Z  verge 
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vo.‘ge  »>f  the  black  part,  l"o  much  of  the 
extremity  of  the  claws  only  being  allowed 
to  be  uied  m  roedicilie  as  is  tinged  with 
this  colour.  The.  blackntls  however  is 
only  luperficial- :  they  are  of  a  grey ilh 
wlme  within,  and  when  levigated,  furnilh 
a  tolerably  white  powder.  Crab’s  claws 
ai'c-of  the  number  or  the  alkaline  ablof- 
benYs,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  them  in  home  degree,  as  they  are 
found  on  a  chemical  analvlis  to  contain  a 

j 

volatile  urinous  fait.  They  are  always 
kept  in  the  lhops  levigated  to  a  line  pow¬ 
der',  and  are  fometimes  prefer. bed  lingly, 
though  rarely,  becaufe  of  their  want  of 
the*  beautiful  white  colour  of  l'ome  of  the 
others.  They  arc  the  balis,  however,  of 
th^  famous  Galboigne-powdcr,  the  lapis 
contrayerva,  and  many  other  of  the  com¬ 
pound  fudonfic  powders. 

CRAll's  EYES,  Oculi  Cancrorum,  in 
pharmacy,  a  llrong  concretion  in  the  head 
of  the  eray-fiih.  They  are  rounded  on  one 
fule,  and  deprefled  and  lituated  on  the 
other,  conliderably  heavy,  moderately 
hard,  and  without  finell. 

Crab’s  eves  are  much  ufed  both  in  the 
lhrlp  medicines  and  extemporaneous  pre 
fchi.pt  ions,  being  accounted  not  only  ab- 
forbent  and  drying,  but  alfo  difcuflive  and 
diuretic. 

*  CRACOW,  or  CRACOVIA,  the 
capital  citv  of  Poland,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee.  It  is  l’catcd  on  the  Villula,  and  is  the 
largell  and  moll  important  city  in  that 
kingdom.  The  flreets  are  broad  and  limit, 
bid  very  filthy.  The  Houles  arc  five  dories 
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high,  and  built  with  free-done,  hut  cover¬ 
ed  with  Ihingles.  The  city  has  two  large 
fuburbs;  it  is  lurrounded.wth  deep  ditches, 
encompatl'ed  with  thick  walls,  and  defend- 
etfby  llrong  lowers.  Augulhis  III.  king 
of  Poland,  was  crowned  here,  with  his 
conforr,  January  17,  1734.  The  larged 
and  principal  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Sianillaus.  The  riches  of  this  church  are 
immenfc,  and  the  offices  are  read  in  it  day 
an’d  night,  without  interruption.  The 
Jeluits  have  a  fine  church  here,  as  well 
a  ft  he  Dominicans.  The  bilhop  of  Cra- 
co'w  is  in  podefhon  of  the  duchy  of  Seven  a 
and  thirteen  towns.  In  1401,  there  was 
art  univertfiv  founded  here,  which  is  the 
mod  celebrated  of  any  in  Poland  ;  it  has 
twelve  colleges all  employments,  as  well 
eccMialtical  as  fectilar,  are  generally 
given  to  Polan ders  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  here.  This  city  fullered  greatly 
during  the  civil  differ,  lib  ns  ;  for  the  plague, 
famine,  and  war,  made  a  great  have. Ok.  m 

it 'at  the  fame  time,  and  dell  roved  almod 
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half  of  the  inhabitants  ;  bclides,  there  was 
a  great  fire,  which  reduced  part  of  the  city 
to  allies.  In  1702,  the  Swedes  became 
mailers  of  Cracow,  and  burnt  the  palace, 
down  to  the  ground,  which  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ffrueture,  and  has  not  been  lince  re¬ 
built.  The  eitabliihed  religion  is  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ;  but  they  tolerate  the  Jews, 
who  are  laid  to  amount  here  to  twenty 
thouland.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  louth  of  Buda,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  north-call,  of  Vienna,  and  leven 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Paris.  Long.  19. 
30.  E.  Lat,  50.  8.  N. 

CRADLE,  a  well  knowtfr  machine,  in 
which  infants  are  rocked  to  ileep. 

CRADLE,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which 
a  broken  leg  is  laid  after  being  let. 

CRAM  BE,  wild  lea-cabbage,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  plants  which  is  cled  as  an 
aliment  like  other  cabbage,  when  very 
young,  but  is  eileemed  more  hot  and  dry. 
Dale  tells  us,  the  leaves  heal  wounds,  and 
dilculs  inflammations  and  other  tumours. 

CRAMP,  in  medicine,  a,  convulllve 
contraction  of  a  mull ulav  part  of  the  body, 
being  either  natural,  as  in  convulllve  con- 
llituiions,  or  accidental,  from  living  in  cold 
places,  under  ground,  See.  It  aftedls  all 
parts  indifferently,  but  the  ham,  calves, 
feet,  and  toes,  oftener  than  the  arms  and 
hands  :  it  is  fieldom  mortal,  though  its  re* 
turns  are  often  quick,  and  continuance 
long,  with  great  pain  and  dillention  or 
fotne  veffefs,  as  appears  from  the  knots  and 
ganglions  it  occaiions.  If  it  be  natural, ob- 
lerve  the  cure  as  in  an  epileply  or  con  vid¬ 
imus  ;  if  accidental,  it  is  removed  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  part  affecled. 

CRAMP-FISH,  the  torpedo.  SecToR- 

p  too.. 

CRAMP-IRON,  or  CRAMPS,  a  piece 
of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  fierving  to  fallen 
together  pieces  of  wood,  llones,  or  other 
things. 

CRANE,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
and  commerce,  for  railing  large  Hones  and 
other  weights. 

It  is  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  firll,  only  the 
gibbet  moves  upon  its  axis  ;  and  in  the  fe- 
cond,  called  the  rat's-tail  crane,  the  whole 
crane,  with  its  load,  turns  upon  its  axis. 

Chimney  CRANE,  a  k:tchen  utenfil  ufed 
for  hanging  a  pot  or  the  like  on  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  moveable,  wafts  it  ofTand  on  the  fire 
at  plealure. 

CRANE,  a  name  given  to  the  fiphott. 

See  Siphon. 

CRANE's  BILL,  among  furgeons,  a 
kind  of  forceps,  lo  called  from  its 
figure. 
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CRANE’S  BILL,  in  botany,  the 
geranium. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines, 
in  the  manner  of  an  elbow,  only  of  a 
fquare  form,  projecting  from  a  Ipindle, 
and  lerving;  bv  its  rotation  to  raiie  and 
fall  the  piitons  of  engines. 

CRANK,  the  iron  lupport  for  a  lan- 
thern,  or  the  like;  alto  the  iron  made  fall 
to  a  (lock  of  a  bell  for  ringing  it. 

*  CRANMER,  (THOMAS)  archbi- 
Ihop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Ailaton 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham  ;  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
tloftor  of  divinity  in  1523*  pleading,  for 
king  Henry’s  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Spain,  he  to  pleated  the  king,  that  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and 
afterwards  fent  ambaffador  into  b  ranee, 
Italy,  atul  Germany,  and  in  153.3  he  was 
made  arebbilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  lliew- 
td  himfelf  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  procured  the  convocation 
to  petition  the  king  that  the  Bible  might 
be  tranllated  into  Englifh  ;  encouraged  the 
printing  and  publication  of  it.  He  next 
forwarded  the  diilolution  of  the  monalic- 
ries,  which  was  one  of  the  greatell  ob- 
ltacles  to  the  reformation.  But  though  he 
had  before  pronounced  the  fentence  of  di¬ 
vorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Ca¬ 
therine,  and  had  married  him  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  yet  onlv  three  years  after,  viz. 
in  1536,  he  alio  divorced  Henry  from 
his  lall  queen.  He  oppofed  the  pope’s  fu- 
prcmacy  ;  and  yet  in  the  year  '1538,  with 
forne  other  «f  the  biihop’s,  fell  under  the 
king’s  dilpleafure  for  not  being  willing  that 
the  monalteries  fhould  be  lupprelied  for 
the  king’s  own  ule. 

In  1540  he  was  one  of  the  commilTio- 
ners  for  infpecliug  into  matters  of  religion  ; 
he  alio  gave  orders  for  the  taking  away  of 
fuperllitious  (brines  ;  and  in  the  year  1  340 
procured  the  a <51  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion.  But  the  following  year  he  was 
complained  of  both  in  the  hpufe  of  comons 
and  the  privy  council,  when  the  king  pro 
teefed  him,  and  gave  him  his  ring,  asafw 
ken  That  he  took  the  affair  into  his  own 
hands.  On  king  Henry’s  deceafe,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  on  the  20th  of  February,  1545-6,  he 
crowned  king  Edward  VI.  to  whom  he 
had  been  godfather,  as  he  was  alfo  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth.  He  llill  continued  la¬ 
bouring  for  the  reformation  ot  religion  : 
In  1550  a  review  was  made  of  the  Book 
of  Common  l’rayer,  which  by  his^are  had 
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been  drawn  up,  and  feveral  things  were 
amended  that  a  ere  thought  to  favour  top 
much  of  fu  peril  it  ion';  and  in  1 5  5  2  he 
a  (hare  in  compiling  the  articles  of  religi,- 
on.  In  VS 5 3  he  oppoled  the  new  feet la¬ 
ment  of  the  crown  upon  the  lady  ,  jane 
Grey  ;  but  upon  king  Edward  V  1th  s  de- 
ceafe,  appeared  for  that  lady.  Queen  Ma¬ 
ry’s  acceffion  to  the  thione  put  a  period  to 
his  happmefs  ;  he  was  preiently  alter  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned  for 
high  treafon,  of  which  he  was  however 
pardoned.  In  1554  lie,  with  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  were. removed  to  Oxford,  in  ordqr 
for  a  public  deputation  with  the  papilij, 
which  was  held  with  great  noth*  and  tri¬ 
umph  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  and  with. 4s 
much  gravity,  learning,  and  modclly  op 
thclidc  of  the  prOtellant  bilhops  :  two  days 
after  Cranmer  and  the  two  others  were 
condemned  as  heretics  ;  but  this  fentence 
being  void  in  law,  the  pope’s  authority 
not  being  yet  re-eilablilhed  m  England,  a 
new  commUfioii  was,  lent  from  Rome  lor 
his  trial  and  conviction.  Accordingly  on 
the  izth  of  September  1555*  he  appeared 
before  the  commiliftmers  at  St.  Mary;  s 
church,  Oxon,  where  he  was  acculed  o,S 
blafphemy,  perjury,  incontine.ncy,  and  he- 
refy,  agaiivll  all  which  he  vind  cated  him¬ 
felf;  and  at  lall  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  eighty  days 'to  artfwer  in  perl.on  > 

but  being  elofcly  confined,  the  pope  lent 
his  letters,  in  which  he  declared  him  con¬ 
tumacious  for  not  appearing  at  Rome  with¬ 
in  the  limited  time,  with  orders  that  he 
lhould  be  degraded  and  deprived,  which 
was  accordingly^  done  in  the  moll  ignomi¬ 
nious  manner*  .  1 

At  lall,  however,  Cranmcr’s,  courage, 
wifdom,  and  fortitude  lorfook  him;. ‘he 
had  the.  weaknefs  to  recant,  and  renounce 
the  proteffant  religion  ;  but  not  with  ft  add¬ 
ing  this,  the  mercilefs  queen  relblved  to 
glut  her  revenge  by  committing  him  ,ta 
The  flames  ;  which  cruel  {entente  was  ac- 
cordmglv  executed  on  the  21ft  day  ot 
:  March  1556,  when  repenting  of  his  co- 
I  wardiee  and  infmeerity,  he  iiretched  out 
•his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held 
it  there  unmoved  (except  that  once  he 
wiped  his  face  with  itj  till  it  was  con- 
lumed,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  “  This 
<<  is  the  hand  that  wrote  it.  This  hand 
“  hath  offended,”  and  often  repeating, 
“  This  unworthy  right  hand.”  At  lall 
tlie  fire  blazing  up,  he  food  expired,  ne¬ 
ver  ftirrmg  or  crying  oyt  all  the  while, 
on'ly  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  towards  hea¬ 
ven",  anti  repeating  more  than  once,  “  Lord 
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u  ]efus,  receive  my  fpirit.”  Thus  died 
this  great  reformer,  in  the  fixty  leventh 
year  of  his  age,  A  perfon  remarkable 
for  his  charity  and  munificence  to  the  in¬ 
digent  ;  for  his  humility  and  affability, 
liis  wifdom  and  love  of  truth, 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron 
Infirument,  wherewith  the  necks  ofglaffes 
are  formed. 

CRAPE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fluff, 
made  in  the  manner  of  gauze,  with  raw 
Ik,  gummed  and  twilled  in  the  mill. 

CRASIS,  among  phyficians,  i'uch  a 
due  mixture  of  qualities  in  a  human 
body,  as  conllitutes  a  Hate  of  health. 

CRASIS,  in  grammar,  the  contraction 
of  two  letters  into  one  long  one,  or  a 
dipthong, 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the 
thick  red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood, 
otherwife  called  cruor,  in  contradiltin&ion 
to  the  ferum,  or  aqueous  part.  See  Blood , 

CRATER,  in  aflronomy,  a  conflel- 
lation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  con- 
filling  of  feven  liars,  according  to 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  of  eight  in  Tycho’s, 
and  eteven  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

CRAY-FISH,  the  long  tailed  fquillae. 
See  Squill  a. 

CRAYON,  or  PASTIL,  among  pain¬ 
ters,  a  compofition  of  colours,  reduced  to 
the  texture  of  chalk  ;  and  ufed  dry,  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  pencils,  for 
painting  on  paper. 

White  CRAYONS. — For  white  crayons 
for  common  purpofes,  chalk,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Hate,  is  fuperior  to  any  compofition  : 
It  Ihould  be  chofen  white,  pure,  and  of 
the  moll  cohering  texture  ;  and  it  mull  be 
cut  full  into  fquares,  by  means  of  fmall 
faws  made  for  this  ufe,  of  three  inches 
length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
tiefs  ;  and  afterwards  farmed  into  a  pro¬ 
per  pencil-lhape,  by  taking  off  the  corn¬ 
ers  with  a  penknife,  and  duly  Hoping  the 
point.  Where  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  whitenefs  is  required,  a  crayon  may 
l>e  made  from  flake  white,  as  prepared 
by  the  colourmen  ;  which  being  well 
powdered  and  moiffened  with -milk,  to 
the  confluence  of  a  pafte,  mult  be  formed 
In  a  pencil-lhape,  and  then  dried,  but 
without  heat,  as  that  would  tend  to 
Injure  the  whitenefs. 

Red  CRAYONS. — For  red  crayons  of 
the  fcarlet  hue,  vermilion  and  red  lead 
may  be  ufed,  with  ale-wort  boiled  till  it 
appear  flightly  glutinous  to  the  touch, 
and  further  infpilfated  by  the  addition  of 
grun-tragacanth  i  the  proportion  of  "which 
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may  be  a  fcruple  to  a  pint  of  the  thick 
wort.  With  this  gluten,  the  vermilion, 
or  red  lead,  mull  be  reduced  to  the  llate 
of  a  paile,  by  grinding  them  together, 
and  then  formed  into  the  proper  ihape, 
and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Where  the  orange  call  of  red  lead  is 
not  particularly  wanted,  it  is  fa  ter  to  ufe 
vermilion  ;  for  though  red  lead  will  Hand 
much  better  ufed  this  way  than  in  oil, 
yet  the  vermilion  is  llill  more  fecure,  as 
nothing  can  change  it  without  a  burning 
heat. 

The  fcarlet  oaker  gives  a  fouler  red 
crayon,  but  yet  very  uleful,  if  it  be  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  ale-wovt  infpilfated  both 
by  boiling  and  the  addition  of  gum-tra- 
gacanth,  in  the  proper  manner  direfted 
for  vermilion. 

Common  Indian  red  may  be  likewife 
treated  in  a  parallel  manner,  and  will 
give  other  teints  of  red. 

Red  oaker  requires  no  compofition  ; 
but  if  it  be  chofen  pure,  and  of  a  good 
colour,  will  afford  ufeful  crayons  by  the 
fame  management  as  chalk. 

Lake  muH  be  ufed  for  crimfon  crayons, 
and  may  be  brought,  when  well  ground 
with  ale-wort,  to  a  proper  texture  ;  but  if, 
as  is  the  nature  of  fome  parcels,  it  appear 
too  gummy,  make  it  up  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  oat-meal,  inflead  of  the  ale-wort. 

It  would  be  extremely  proper  to  have 
crayons  of  carmine,  if  the  price  did  not 
make  the  ufe  of  it  too  expenfive  ;  confi- 
dering  that  circumllance,  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pedient  to  ufe  it  rubbed  in  by  a  leather 
roller,  by  which  it  may  be  conveniently 
laid  on  where  it  may  be  necelfary. 

A  fmall  crayon  compounded  of  the  bell 
and  mofi  fcarlet  lake,  with  about  a  third 
part  of  carmine,  Ihould  however  not  be 
wanting.  They  may  be  worked  up  with 
milk,  and  a  little  decoction  of  oatmeal, 
with  a  fmall  proportion  of  gum-traga- 
canth  ;  but  fome  carmine  is  fufficientiy 
glutinous,  and  requires  no  binder,  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  firfl  tried  before  the 
binders  are  added. 

Small  crayons  muH  likewife  be  made  of 
carmine,  and  pearl  white,  in  different 
proportions  ;  and  the  ale-wort  muH  be 
more  or  lefs  infpilfated,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  white  ;  but  as  the  carmine 
differs  greatly  in  different  parcels  as  to  its 
gummy  confiflence,  this  muH  be  regulated 
by  diferetion. 

Blue  CRAYONS.— -For  a  deep  blue 
crayon,  the  darkelt  Pnaflian  blue  may  be 
formed  into  a  crayon  by  grinding  it  with 
\  '  the 
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the  deco&ion  of  oatmeal.  If  the  tenacity1 
be  not  luflicient,  the  ale-wort  mu-lt  be  added. 

Indico,  when  good,  will  likewiic  pro¬ 
duce  a  deep  blue  crayon,  with  ale-wort 
infpiflated  by  boiling. 

-•For  paler  blues,  Pruflian  blue  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  lightnels  may  be  tiled 
with  the  ale-wort  ;  but  the  ale -wort  mult 
be  infpiflated  bv  boiling,  or  the  addition  ot 
iize  or  gum  tragacanth,  in  proportion  to 
the  lightnels,  the  darker  kinds  of  Pruflian 
blue  heing  of  a  more  glutinous  nature- 
than  the  lighter. 

Verditer  will  alfo  make  a  good  blue 
crayon  :  hut  it  mult  he  uled  with  ale-wort 
flrongly  infpiflated. 

Bice  Ihould  likewife  compofe  another 
crayon,  treated  as  verditer. 

Ultramarine  being  too  dear  to  form 
crayons,  Ihould  be  ufed  in  the  manner 
above  directed  for  carmine. 

Yellow  CRAYONS. — The  prepared  or- 
piment,  or  pigment,  called  king’s  yellow,’ 

.  forms  the  brighteft-  and  fullelt  coloured, 
crayons  ;  but  the  poilonous  quality,  and 
garlick  feent  of  it,  are  filch  faults  as  ren¬ 
der  it  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  that 
next  mentioned. 

The  king’s  yellow,  may?  however,  be 
formed  into  a  crayon  with  ale-wort  in- 
fpilfatcd  by  boiling,  and  the  addition  of 
gum-tragacanth  ;  but  it  mull  be  dried 
without  any  heat. 

The  turpeth  mineral  well  levigated, 
and  waihed  over,  makes  a  very  fine  cray¬ 
on,  of  a  cool,  but  very  bright  colour.  It 
may  be  treated  for  this  end  exactly  in  the 
manner  above-directed  for  vermilion. 

Dutch  pink  and  Englilh  pink  make 
crayons  of  a  pretty  good  yellow  colour  ; 
but  are  not  fo  fecure  from  Ilyin g  as  the 
two  above-mentioned. 

Yellow  oaker  may  alfo  be  formed  into 
a  crayon  in  the  fame  manner  as  chalk  ; 
or  it  may  be  ground  and  waihed  over, 
and  then  ufed  with  tile  infpiflated  ale- 
wort. 

Green  CRAYONS. — The  cryftals  of 
vei'digrife,  properly  managed,  make  the 
brighteft  green  crayon.  They  ihould  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  by  grind¬ 
ing  on  the  Itone  with  fipirit  of  wine,  or 
oil  of  turpentine  .;  and  then  formed  into 

paltc  by  ale-wort  highly  boiled,  and 
infpiflated  ftill  further  by  gum-traga¬ 
canth  j  but  as  little  fluid  as  poflible  ihould 
be  employed  in  their  campofition.  They 
ihould  likewife  be  dried  without  beat. 

Pruflian  blue,  and  turpeth  mineral, 
compounded  in  different  proportions,  form 
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alf)  a  variety  of  good  green  crayons. 
They  mull  be  worked  up  with  ale-wort 
thickened  by  boiling. 

Verditer  and  turpeth  mineral  form  a 
good  pale  green  :  but  they  require  ale- 
wort,  both  thickened  by  boiling  and  the 
addition  of  gem-tragacanth. 

Orange  CRAYONS.— King’s  yellow, 
or  turpeth  mineral,  with  red  lead,  or 
vermilion,  makes  a  bright  orange  crayon. 
They  mult  be  compounded  with  ale-wort 
thickened  as  well  by  gum-tragacanth 
boilin  g. 

Orange  cravons  may  likewife  be  form¬ 
ed  from  Dutch*  or  Englilh  pink,  com¬ 
pounded  with  red  lead,  or  vermilion  : 
but  the  ale-wort  need  not,  in  this  com- 
pofition,  be  lbiftrongly  infpiflated  as  for 
the  lalt. 

Purple  CRAYONS. — A  very  bright 
purple  crayon  may  be  iormed  of  deep 
Pruflian  blue,  and  carmine,  compounded 
by  means  of  the  decoction  of  oatmeal  : 
but  this  being  expen  five  mult  be  made 
imall,  and  referved  only  for  thole  cafes 
where  great  brightnefs  is  neceffary. 

Deep  Pruflian  blue  and  lake,  treated 
as  the  above,  form  a  crayon  next  in  bright¬ 
nefs  to  the  above. 

For  a  leis  bright  purple,  indico  may  be 
ufed  in  the  place  of  the  Pruflian  blue  ; 
bur  the  teint  will  not  be  fo  deep  ;  and 
ale-wort  ilightly  infpiflated  may  be  ufed 
infteatl  of  the  decodtion  of  oatmeal. 

Brown  CRxW'ONS. — For  forming  a 
full  brown  crayon,  neither  inclining  to 
the  olive  or  orange,  mix  brown  oker  and 
biftre,  and  work  them  up  with  the  ale- 
wort  infpiffated  moderately  by  boiling. 

Spanilh  brown,  umbre,  and  the  corn- 
corn  and  true  Indian  red,  may  likewife  be 
compounded  in  the  fame  manner  with 
b litre,  into  crayons  of  different  teints  of 
brown  ;  and  ivory-black  may  be  addecj, 
where  neceflary,  to  darken  them,  and 
iucreafe  the  variety. 

Spanilh-brown  and  umbre  may  be  like- 
wife  formed  alone  into  brown  crayons, 
bv  means  of  the  ale-wort  inlpillated  by 
boiling  and  a  final!  addition  of  gum- 
tragacanth. 

For  diluted  browns,  calcined  foller’s,- 
enrth  may  be  employed,  either  alone,  or 
mixt  with  chalk  in  different  proportion^. 
The  crayons  may  be  formed  by  means  of 
ale-wort;  moderately  infpiflated  by  boil¬ 
ing. 

Black  and  Grey  CRAYONS. — Black 
crayons  may  be  formed  out  of  pieces  of 
charcoal  well  burnt,  by  cutting  them  into  a 
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proper  fhape,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
chalk,  The  kind  of  charcoal  faid  to  be  the 
belt  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  made  from  the 
Vfood  of  the  willow. 

Good  black  crayons  may  llkewife  be 
formed  of  ivory-black  mixt  with  a  little 
deep  P ruffian  blue  or  imlico.  It  mull  be 
worked  up  by  ale-wort  boiled  thick,  with 
a  fmall  addition  of  glover’s  fize. 

Grey  crayons  may  be  formed  of  the 
ivory,  or  lamp-black,  mixt  with  chalk  in 
different  proportions,  and  compounded  by- 
means  of  ale-wort  well  infpilfated  by 
boiling. 

CREAM,  the  fat  uniffuous  part  of  the 
milk  that  fwims  upon  the  furface.  See 
MIL 

CREAM  of  ’Tartar ,  in  pharmacy,  a 
preparation  of  tartar  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  ; 

Boil  any*  quantity  of  crude  tartar  in 
water,  till  the  parts  which  are  capable  of 
fblution  be  entirely  diffolved  ;  filter  the 
liquor  whilit  hot  through  a  flannel  bag 
into  an  earthen-pan,  and  evaporate  till  a 
pellicle  appears,  then  fet  it  in  a  cold  place, 
and  fuffer  it  to  Hand  quietly  two  or  three 
days  :  afterwards  decant  the  fluid,  and 
the  cry  Hals  will  he  found  adhering  to  the 
pan  :  ferape  them  off,  and  evaporate  the 
fluid  as  beforehand  fet  it  again  to  cryftal- 
life,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  all  the 
cryftals  are  formed.  Cream  of  tartar  is 
a  gentle  purge.  It  attenuates  and  refolves 
tough  humour's,  and  is  good  againff.  ob- 
ffruffions  of  the  Viicera,  and  in  cachedtic 
complaints.  It  is  alio  a  good  adjunct  to 
chalybeate  medicines. 

CREATION,  the  producing  fomething 
out  of  nothing,  which  ftridtly  and  pro¬ 
perly  is  the  effect  of  the  power  of  God 
alone,  all  other  creations  being  only  tranf- 
formations,  or  change  of  lhape.  The 
creation  of  the  world  was  4004  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift. 

;y  CREATION,  by  letters  patent,  was 
firft  ufed  by  Edward  III,  in  1344. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  power,  more  efpecially 
fiich  as  are  given  to  ambaffadors,  or  pub¬ 
lic  minilters,  by  the  prince  that  fends 
"them  to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fnecies  or  kind  of 
evidence,  lefs  indeed  than  abfolute  cer¬ 
tainty  or  demonffration,  but  greater  than 
mere  poffibility  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  pro¬ 
bability,  and  leems  to  be  a  mean  between 
poffibility  and  demonltration.  See  Evi¬ 
dence. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  truft 
tor  loan  of  merchandize,  or  money,  on 
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the  reputation  of  the  probity  and  fuffr* 
ciency  of  a  dealer. 

CREDITOR,  one  to  whom  any  fura 
of  money  is  due,  either  by  obligation, 
promife,  or  otherwife. 

CREDITOR,  in  book-keeping.  See 

Book-keeping. 

CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  Chriflian’s  belief.  See  Faith. 

CREEK,  that  part  of  an  haven  where 
any  thing  is  landed  from  the  fea. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
given  to  fevcral  lpecies  of  ilpida,  other- 
wife  called  certhia,  or  certhius,  and  in 
Englilh  the  ox-eye. 

CREEPER,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fmall 
inflrument  of  iron,  having  a  lhank  and 
four  hooks  or  claws,  and  fomething  re- 
femhling  a  grappling.  It  is  uled  to  throw 
into  the  bottom  of  any  river  or  harbour, 
with  a  rope  faftened'to  it,  to  hook  and 
draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom.  Sec 
Grappling. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  a  muffle  of  the  tefticle,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide. 

CRENATED,  among  botanifts,  leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  furnilhed  with 
indentings,  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
neither  inclining  toward  the  point  or  bafe. 
Of  thele  fome  are  accute,  other  obtule, 
See. 

CREPUSCUXUM,  in  aftronomy,  twi¬ 
light  ;  the  time  from  the  firlt  dawn  of 
the  morning,  to  the  riling  of  the  fun  ; 
and  again,  between  the  fetting  of  the 
fun,  and  the  1  aft  remains  of  day. 

CRESCENT,  Crcfcens ,  the  new  moon, 
which,  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the 
fun,  thews  a  little  rim  of  light,  termi¬ 
nating  in  points,  called  horns,  that  are 
Hill  increaiing,  till  it  is  in  opposition  to 
the  fun,  at  which  time  it  is  full  moon, 
or  quite  round* 

CRESCENT,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing 
In  form  of  a  new  moon. 

CRESS,  or  CRESSES,  in  botany,  the 
naflurtium.  See  Nafurtitim. 

Indian  CRESS,  the  cardamindum,'  6r 
tropacolum  of  botanifls.  See  Tropetolum. 

.Satf.ffivr-CRESS.  See  Cardamne. 

Sciati az-C  R  E  S  S  is  alfo  a  name  given 
to  the  lepidium,  or  dittander. 

Watery  or  Wintcr-CKESS,  the  fame 
with  the  fifymbrium.  See  Sifytnbrium. 

*  CRESS  Y,  Battle  of}  where  the  king 
of  Bohemia’s  ltandard,  with  the  motto 
Ich  Dicn,  (I ferve)  was  taken,  and  ever 
fince  ufed  as  the  creft  to  the  arms  of  the 
princes  of  Wales,  Auguff  z6,  134$. 

Ed- 
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Edward  the  third,  having  refolved 
to  beliege  Calais,  followed  that  route  by 
flow  marches,  and  halted  the  full  night 
at  the  caflle  of  Noyclle,  from  whence  he 
detached  parties  to  burn  Crotoye  and  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Next  day 
he  arrived  at  Crelfy,  where  he  encamped 
on  an  eminence,  with  a  wood  in  the  rear, 
and  placed  the  baggage-waggons  on  the 
flanks,  to  fecure  them  from  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  While  he  thus  purfued  his 
purpofe  with  great  intrepidity  and  delibe¬ 
ration,  Philip,  imagining  that  he  fled  be¬ 
fore  his  arms,  refolved  to  overtake  and 
chaflife  the  fugitive,  who  had  made  fuch 
havock.  in  his  kingdom.  He  accordingly 
inarched  from  Abbcrvilie  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  prefly  ;  and  Edward  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  approach,  drew  up  lus  ar- 
mv,  conli fling  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
in  order  of  battle.  The  firll  line  was 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  jufl 
turned  of  fifteen,  accompanied  by  the  earls 
of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  Godfrey  de  Har- 
court,  the  lords  Stafford,  Holland,  Chan- 
dois,  Clifford,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Englilh  nobilitv,  eight  hundred  men  at 
arms,  four  thoufand  archers,  and  fix 
thoufand  Welih  infantry.  The  lecond 
line  was  conducted  by  the  carls  of  Arun¬ 
del  and  Northampton,  the  lords  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Roos,  Balfct  of  Sipcote  and 
Multon,  Sir  Lewis  Tukon,  and  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen,  eight  thouland 
men  at  arms,  four  thoufand  halberdiers, 
and  about  half  that  number  of  archers. 
Thole  two  lines  were  formed  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  hill  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  fupport  one  another  ;  and  the  lecond 
outflanked  the  firll,  lb  as  to  prevent  its 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy  on  the 
left,  where  it  was  lbcured  by  a  femi-cir- 
cular  ditch  dug  in  the  night  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  terminating  in  the  park  of  Crcffy, 
and  the  fmall  brook  of  Maye,  which  wa¬ 
ters  that  village.  The  king  himfelf  com¬ 
manded  the  third  line,  polled  on  the  brow 
of  the  eminence  behind  the  other  two, 
compoftd  of  feven  hundred  men  at  arms, 
five  thouland  three  hundred  billinen,  and 
fix  thoufand  aichers  t  he  was  attended  by 
the  lords  Mowbray,  Mortimer,  Dagworth, 
Sir  Hugh  Haflings,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftindlion-  He  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  that  morning  received  the  tacrament 
with  great  devotion  ;  and  his  behaviour 
denoted  the  caltti  intrepidity  of  invincible 
courage  and  refignation.  Even  the  de¬ 
portment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  though 
A  hoy,  was,  in  all  refpccls,  manly,  he- 
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role,  and  worthy  of  the  great  example 
he  propofed  to  imitate,  'ijhe  army  be¬ 
ing  thus  arranged,  the  king  rode  from 
rank  to  rank,  with  a  cheariul  counte¬ 
nance,  encouraging  the  loldiers  to  exert 
themlelves  lor  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  defence  of  their  fovereign,  and 
the  prefervation  of  their  own  laves  ;  and 
his  words,  his  amiable  figure,  and  his 
complacency,  animated  them  even  to  a 
degree  of  rapturous  expectation.  That 
they  might  have  every  motive  to  inipirc 
them  with  extraordinary  courage,  he 
knighted  fifty  young  gentlemen  ;  and 
among  the  re  A  Sir  John  Beauchamp, 
whom  he  appointed  to  bear  the  royal  flan— 
dard  in  the  battle.  Thele  previous  dil- 
politions  being  made,  he  ordered  his  mm 
at  arms  to  difmount,  that  the  horlVs 
might  not  be  fatigued  before  the  battle  be¬ 
gan,  and  his  loldiers  to  be  ret  re  filed  with 
a  plentiful  meal  ;  after  which  they  fat 
down  in  their  ranks  upon  the  grafs  la 
take  their  eale,  that  they  might  be  frelh 
and  vigorous  at  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  French  king  had  begun  his 
march  at  fun  rife  from  Abbeville,  with 
I  an  annv  of  one  hundred  thouland  men  ; 

|  and  having  advanced  two  leagues,  hailed 
to  draw  up  lus  cavalry  in  order  of  battle, 
while  the  infantry  continued  their  march. 
Being  now  at  the  difiance  of  five  miles 
from  the  Englilh,  he  detached  four  knights 
to  view  the  pollure  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  were  permitted  to  lurvey  at  leifure 
without  moleflatioh.  They  were  a fion- 
iihed  at  the  lilencc,  order,  and  compo- 
i  lure  of  the  Englilh  army  ;  and  one  of 
them,  who  was  an  experienced  fold ier 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  af- 
lurcd  Philip  there  was  no  clanger  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  running  away.  He  told  him  there 
was  neither  fear  nor  precipitation  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Englilh  troops,  but 
great  lerenity  and  resolution  ;  he  faid 
their  difpofition  w'as  excellent,  and  their 
bodies  in  full  vigour  ;  and  exhorted  the 
king  of  France  to  advance  no  farther  that 
night,  but  allow  his  infantry  to  refre/h 
themlelves  from  the  fatigue  of  a  tedious 
march,  otherwife  he  would  not  an  Aver  for 
the  confequences,  as  they  were  at  prefent 
fpent  with  hard  duty,  and  moving  ia 
the  utmoll  diforder.  Philip  perceived  the 
fanity  of  this  advice,  and  lent  immediate 
orders  to  the  van  to  halt,  until  they 
lhould  receive  further  in fl ructions.  But 
his  commands  were  very  impcrfedlly  obev- 
ed  ;  for  his  army  comprehending-  a  great, 
number  of  auxiliaries  conducted  by  in  do 
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pendant  princes,  among  whom  there  was 
no  lubord ination,  they  difputed  the  poll 
of  honour  with  each  other,  and  vied  in 
prefling  forward  to  attack  the  enemy  : 
when  the  front  ranks  halted,  thole  who 
iucceeded  continuing  to  move  with  great 
impetuoflty,  that  enormous  body  was 
pulhed  on  towards  Crefiy  in  i'uch  con- 
fulion,  as  difabled  them  from  adting  with 
the  leaft  regularity.  Even  Philip  him- 
felf,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were 
carried  away  by  the  croud  ;  and  he  found 
it  impoflible  to  retard  their  motions,  until 
they  came  within  flght  of  the  Englilh. 
There  he  made  Ihift  to  arrange  them  in 
three  dillindl  bodies,  the  firll  of  which, 
commanded  by  John  de  Luxemburgh  the 
blind  king  of  Bohemia,  coniilting  of 
three  thoufand  men  at  arms,  nine  and 
twenty  thoufand  infantry,  and  fifteen 
thoufand  Genoefe  crofi-bows,  planted  op- 
pofite  to  the  Englilh  archers.  The  fe- 
cond  divifion,  conducted  by  Charles  count 
of  Alencon,  was  compofed  of  four  thou- 
iand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty  thoufand 
infantry,  advanced  in  a  line  with  the  firll 
battalia.  Philip  in  perfon  commanded 
the  third  body  as  a  referve,  confining  of 
twelve  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  fifty 
thoufand  infantry.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  king  began  the 
battle,  by  ordering  the  Genotl'c  to  charge  ; 
but  they  were  l'o  fatigued  with  their 
march,  that  they  cried  out  for  a  little 
retr  before  they  Ihould  engage.  The 
count  of  Alencon,  being  informed  of  their 
petition,  rode  up  and  reviled  them  as  cow¬ 
ards,  commanding  them  to  begin  the 
*>ni"et  without  delay.  They  advanced 
with  great  reludlance,  which  was  incrcaled 
by  a  heavy  fhower  which  fell  that  in- 
ilant,  and  rendered  their  bow-!lrings  ufe- 
lels :  fo  that  the  difcharge  they  made 
produced  very  little  eftt-dl.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Englilh  archers,  who  had  kept 
their  bows  in  cafes,  and  were  favoured  bv 
a  hidden  gleam  of  fun-lhine  that  fialhed 
in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  began  to  let 
fly  their  arrows  fo  thick  and  with  lugh 
good  aim,  that  terrble  havock  was  made 
among  the  Genoefe,  who  finding  them- 
felves  expo  fed  to  certain  death,  without 
bent?  able  to  annov  their  enemy,  be^an 
so  ily  with  ditbrder  and  precipitation, 
and  were  trodden  down  by  the  men  at 
arms,  tinder  the  command  of  count  Alen- 
con.  That  nobleman  making  a  wheel  in 
order  to  avoid  the  bow-men,  charged  with 
great  fury  (he  body  commanded  by  the 
p.  of  Wales,  who  fnitalned  the  lliock 
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without  flinching,  and  gave  the  count 
luch  a  warm  reception,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  men  at  arms  was  left  dead 
upon  the  lpot*  While  he  maintained 
this  conflitl,  the  column  of  archers  forty 
deep,  polled  on  the  right,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  defeated  the  Genoefe,  was  broke, 
by  an  impetuous  onfet  of  three  fquadrons 
ol  French  and  German  knights,  and  a 
great  body  of  men  at  arms  J  fo  that 
the  prince  was  attacked  both  in  front  and 
ilank  at  the  fame  time.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  the  earl  of  Warwick  difpatched  a 
melfenger  to  the  king,  defiring  him  to 
advance  to  the  prince’s  fuccour  :  Edward, 
whom  he  found  in  a  windmil  viewing  the 
engagement,  alked  with  great  deliberation, 
if  his  fon  was  dead,  wounded,  or  un- 
horfed  5  and  being  anfwered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  u  Well  then,  faid  he,  go  baek  and 
“  tell  Warwick,  that  I  ihall  not  inter- 
“  meddle  in  the  fray,  but  let  my  boy  win 
“  his  fpurs  by  his  own  valour.”  He 
perceived  theconfulion  of  the  French  and 
their  flandards  dropping  very  fail  in  that 
place  where  the  prince  was  llationed,  fo 
that  he  concluded  the  enemy  had  mifear- 
ried  in  their  aflault  5  and  as  he  had  lately 
bellowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
his  fon,  he  was  loth  to  deprive  him  of  any 
ihare  of  the  glory.  His  conje&ure  was 
j u it :  before  the  knight  returned  with  his 
anfwer,  the  archers  had  clofed,  and  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  frelh  body,  by  which  the 
afiailants  were  lurrounded  and  cut  in 
pieces.  Thele  victorious  bands,  joining 
under  prince  Edward,  who  fought  with 
amazing  prowefs,  advanced  to  attack  in 
their  turn  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
commanded  by  Philip,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  diforderly  flight  of  his  firlt 
line,  from  coming  up  to  fultain  the  troops 
which  had  broke  through  the  Englilh  ar¬ 
chers.  Here  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
great  obltinacy ;  Philip  in  perfon,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  his  fon  Charles, 
with  a  number  of  auxiliary  princes,  ani¬ 
mating  their  foldiers  to  deeds  of  glory,  not 
only  by  words,  but  by  the  example  of  their 
own  perfonal  prowefs.  Nothing,  however, 
could  refill  the  impetuofity  and  valour  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  attendants. 
Flulhed  with  the  luccefs  he  had  already 
received  from  his  father,  under  whofe  eye 
he  afled  in  this  firll  eflay  of  his  manhood. 
The  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  whofe  am¬ 
bition  had  for  many  years  embroiled  the 
bell  part  of  Europe,  enquiring  about  the 
iV.e  of  the  day,  was  told  that  the  French 

were 
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were  In  terrible  diforder;  a  great  number 
of  noblemen  flam  ;  that  his  ion  Charles 
had  been  obliged  to  retire  dangeroully 
wounded  ;  that  the  Engliili  had  made  a 
dreadful  carnage  ;  and  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  bore  down  every  thing  before  him 
with  irrefi liable  valour.  John  having  re¬ 
ceived  this  information,  commanded  his 
knights  to  lead  him  into  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  battle  againft  the  young  warrior. 
Accordingly  four  of  his  attendants  placing 
him  in  the  middle,  and  interlacing  the 
bridles  of  their  horfes,  they  rullied  toge¬ 
ther  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  blind  king  interchanged  a  few  ftrokes 
with  Edward  ;  but  they  were  foon  parted, 
and  the  Bohemian,  with  his  loiiowers, 
fell  in  the  confufion  of  the  battle.  By  this 
time  Philip  himfelf,  after  two  horfes  had 
been  killed  under  him,  was  grievoufly 
wounded  in  the  neck  and  thigh,  and  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  of  the  battle  by  John  ot 
Hainault,  the  llandard  of  France  was 
beaten  down.  Then  all  refiftance  was 
laid  afide  ;  univerfal  rout  and  undiftin- 
gu tilled  carnage  enlued  :  though  a  great 
number  of  the  French  would  have  el- 
caped  under  favour  of  the  approaching 
night,  had  not  the  king  of  England  or¬ 
dered  large  fires  to  be  made  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills,  by  the  light  of  which 
the  vidfors  prevented"  them  from  rallying 
or  uniting,  and  compleated  the  llaughter. 
Edward,  feeing  the  victory  accomplilhed, 
defeended  from  the  hill,  and  running  up 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  embraced  lum 
tenderly  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army, 
faying,  “  My  valiant  fon,  God  grant  you 
may  perfevere  in  the  courfe  you  have 
<£  fo  glorionfly  begun.  You  have  acquit- 
<£  ted  yourfelf  nobly  ;  and  well  ace  you 
“  worth  the  kingdom  that  will  be  your 
<£  inheritance.”  1  he  prince  made  no  other 
reply  than  that  of  a  profound  obeifance  ; 
and  indeed  his  modefty  and  moderation 
were  altogether  furpnzing  and  unexampled. 
In  this  famous  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  26th  day  of  Auguil,  John  king 
of  Bohemia,  fames  king  of  Majorca, 
Ralph  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  counts  of 
Aleiicon,  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont, 
Harcourt,  Auxerre,  Aurnale,  St.  Pob,  and 
Sancerre,  four  and  twenty  bannerets,  twelve 
hundred  knights,  fifteen  hundred  gentle¬ 
men,  four  thou  fan  d  men  at  arms,  thirty 
thou  land  infantry,  are  laid  to  have  fallen, 
while  the  lots  ox  Edward  did  not  exceed 
three  knights,  and  an  inconfiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  foldiers.  Philip  attended  by  five 
knights  and  about  lixty  followers,  was 
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carried  to  the  cafUe  of  La  Prove,  about  a 
eague  from  C reify,  where,  having  taken 
feme  refreihment,  he  let  out  at  midnight 
for  Amiens,  where  he  arrived  early  next 
morning.  The  victorious  Edward  hav¬ 
ing  founded  a  retreat,  and  ordered  his 
mm  to  be  upon  their  guard  all  night, 
left  the  French  ihould  rally,  detached  a 
party  of  archers  and  lancers  at  day 
light,  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  and  they 
meeting  in  a  fog  with  «the  militia  of 
Rouen  and  Beauvais,  on  their  march  to 
join  Philip’s  army,  routed  them  at  the  firft 
onfet.  The  archbiihop  of  Rouen,  and  the 
grand  prior  of  France  advancing  with 
a  fVeih  reinforcement,  were  defeated 
and  Rain,  with  two  thoufand  of  their 
followers.  The  Engliih  gathering  fome 
French  'ftandards  that  lay  fcattered  on  the 
field  of  battle,  planted  them  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  as  a  decoy  to  the  enemy 
who  were  difperfed  about  the  villages, 
and  the  lfratagem  fucceeded  ;  for  they 
flocked  in  numbers  to  their  colours,  and 
were  hewn  in  pieces  without  mercy  ;  and 
indeed  the  only  circumftance  which  tar- 
nilhed  the  glory  of  this  victory,  was  the 
order  which  Edward  ilfued  before  the  en¬ 
gagement,  to  give  no  quarter.  The  fame 
injunction  is  faid  to  have  been  laid  upon 
the  French  army  by  their  monarch  :  but 
this  was  aninltance  o.fibarbanty,  in  which 
his  example  ought  not  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  Though  he  refufed  mercy  to  the 
living,  he  was  extremely  courteous  to  the 
dead  :  he  fent  the  body  of  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,,  to  his  family  ;  he  ordered 
the  field  to  be  confecrated,  attended  the 
funerals  of  the  noblemen  who  had  loti 
their  lives  in  the  battle,  and  ordered  the 
common  foldiers  to  be  interred  with  great 
decency.  Such  acts  of  humility  and  mo¬ 
deration,  doubtlefs  ferve  to  dignify  the 
charaiter  of  a  monarch,  and  perhaps  to 
quiet  any  icruples  of  confcience  that  might 
intervene  :  but  a  prince  ought  to  be  very 
well  fatisfied  with  the  juftnefs  of  his 
quarrel,  before  he  begins  to  ihed  fuch  leas 
of  blood,  and  commences  the  rhinifter  of 
horror,  death,  ruin,  and  defolation.  Edward 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  which 
he  certainly  had  no  right ;  and  this  whole 
campaign  was  employed  in  ravaging  the 
lands,  burning  the  habitations,  and  butch¬ 
ering  the  perfons  of  the  people  over  whom 
thev  wanted  to  rule. 

CREST,  in  heraldry,  the  uppermoft 
part  of  an  armoury,  or  that  part  of  the 
cafque  or  helmet  next  Jo  the  mantle. 
CREST,  among  carvers,  an  imagery, 
4  A 
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or  carved  work,  to  adorn  the  head,  or  top 
of  any  thing,  like  our  modern  corniche. 

CREST-FALLEN,  a  fault  of  an  horfe, 
•when  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  called  the 
creft,  hangs  to  one  fide  :  this  they  cure  by 
placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the  fpare 
Jkin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  pofition. 

CHET  A,  chalk,  in  natural  hiftory,  See 
Chalk. 

-•*  CREUSx\,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Creou,  king  of  Corinth,  was 
married  to  Jafon,  which  To  enraged  Medea, 
liis  caft-otf  wife,  that  Ihe  deftroved  fe- 
veral  of  the  royal  family  by  her  incarna¬ 
tions. 

*  CREUS A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  wife  to 
JEntfas,  with  whom  Ihe  etcaped  at  the 
burning  of  that  city  ;  but  he  loft  her  as 
thtey  were  making  their  way  to  embark, 
when  fhe  was  carried  away  by  the  goddeis 
Cybele. 

"CRIBATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  paf- 
ling  any  fubftance  through  a  fieve,  orfearce, 
to  ieperate  the  finer  particles  from  the 
groffer,  whereby  the  body  be  dry,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  as  the  pulps  of  feeds, 
fruits,  or  roots. 

CRICKET,  in  zoology,  the  gayllus. 
See  Gayllus. 

CR1COIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage 
of  the  larvnx,  called  alfo  the  annular  cara 
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til  age. 

CRICOTHYROIDiEUS,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  five  proper  mufclesof  the  larynx, 
which  arife  and  terminate  in  it.  It  ferves 
occafionally  either  to  dilate  or  conftringe 
the  glottis. 

CRIME,  Crimen,  the  tranfgreflion  of  a 
law,  either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ec- 
clefiaftic. 

CRIMSON.  One  of  the  feven  red  co¬ 
lours  of  the  dyers.  See  Colour . 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  uled  in  various 
fenfes,  both  by  the  antient  and  modern 
phyficians.  With  fome  it  means  fre¬ 
quently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  fubftance  from  the  body.  Others 
take  the  word  fora  fccretiqn  of  the  noxious 
humours  made  in  a  fever.  Others  ufe  it  for 
the  critical  motion  itfclf ;  an’d  Galen  de- 
fcribes  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in-, 
ftantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worfe,  productive  of  recovery  or 
death. 

CRISP  LEAF,  among  botanifts,  one 
folded  over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which 
are  always  ferrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated. 
It  is  otherwife  called  curled. 

CHRISTA  GALLI,  in  anatomy,  a  pro-. 
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cefs  of  the  os  ethmoides,  making  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  feptuin  narium. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  ltyle,  a  tubercle 
that  grows  in  different  parts  of  the  eyelids. 
When  it  is  fmall  it  comes  only  to  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids,  or  very  near  it,  between  the 
cilia  ;  but  when  it  is  large  it  fpreads  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  lid.  The  cure  of 
this  difeafe  muff  he  varied,  according  as 
the  chrithe  is  attended  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  is  hardened  and  concreted. 

CR1THMUM,  farnphire,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants  more  ufed  as  a  pickle,  than 
for  any  medicinal  purpofes  :  however,  it  is 
fuppoled  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  pro¬ 
voke  urine,  and  open  obftruttions  of  the 
bowels. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  SYMPTOMS, 

among  phyficians,  are  certain  clays  and 
fymptoms,  in  the  courle  of  acute  dileafeS, 
which  indicate  the  patient's  ftate,  and  de¬ 
termine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow 
worfe, 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with 
propriety  concerning  any  dilcourfe  or  writ¬ 
ing.  Though  the  ufe  of  the  word  is  ordi¬ 
narily  reft  rained  to  literary  criticiim,  we 
may  diftinguiih  divers  other  branches  of 
this  art ;  as  i.  Philofophical  criticiim,  the 
art  of  judging  of  the  hypothefes  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  philofophers.  z.  Theological 
criticifm,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  means 
of  governing,  acquiring,  and  prefervmg 
ftates.  4.  Grammatical  criticifm,  the  art 
of  interpreting  the  words  of  an  author,  &c. 
In  ihort,  the  art  of  criticifm,  though  reck- 
oned  by  fome  as  the  diftimft  part  of  philo- 
fophy,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  more  correft 
and  accute  knowledge  in  the  other  parts  of 
it ;  and  a  readinefs  to  apply  that  know¬ 
ledge  upon  all  occafions,  in  order  to  judge 
well  of  what  relates  to  thefe  fubje&s,  to 
explain  what  is  obfeure  in  authors,  to  fup-' 
ply  what  is  defective,  amend  what  is  erro¬ 
neous  in  manuferipts  or  ancient  copies,  to 
corrett  the  miftakes  of  authors  and  editors 
in  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  to  reconcile  the 
controverfies  of  the  learned,  and  by  thefe 
means  to  fpread  a  jufter  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful  paltagcs  and  lolid  reafoning  ot 
authors,  among  the  inquifitivq  part  of 
mankind.  .  • 

CROCHES,  among  hunters,  the  little 
buds  growing  about  the  tops  of  a  dear  or 
hart’s  horns. 

CROCODILE,  Croeodilus ,  in  zoology, 
a  fpecies  of  lizard,  with  a  two-edged  tail 
and  triangular  feet,  the  fore  ones  having 
five,  and  the  hinder  ones  oplv  four  toes. 
This  is  the  largeft  ofthe  lizard  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  to  twenty-five  feet  In  length,  and  about 
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the  thicknefsof  a  man’s  body.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  ton-id  zone  frequenting  lalt- 
vater  rivers,  where  it  lies  concealed  among 
the  reeds  or  ruilies,  till  it  linds  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  feize  men  or  other  animals,  which 
it  drags  into  the  water,  always  taking  this 
method  of  drowning  them  firft,  that  it  may 
afterwards  devour  them  without  reftftancs : 
its  general  food,  hoover,  is  fiih.  The 
Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  fleih,  which 
is  white*  and  of  a  kind  of  perfumed  fla¬ 
vour. 

CROCtJSj  faffron,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  with  narrow  grafs-like  leaves, 
which  have  a  white  line  running  along  the 
middle  :  the  ftalk  is  lhort  and  undivided, 
and  bears  on  the  top  a  purplilh  blue  flower, 
deeply  cut  into  fix  fegments  :  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower  arifes,  among  the  llamina,  a 
whitiih  piftil,  divided  at  the  top  into  three 
chives  or  flelhy  filaments,  the  lower  part  of 
which  isflendcr  and  pale-coloured,  the  up¬ 
per  broader,  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  very 
finely  indented  about  the  lides  :  thefe  fila¬ 
ments,  carefully  picked,  and  prefled  toge¬ 
ther  into  cakes,  are  the  iafFron  of  the  fliops. 
The  plant  is  perennial,'  and  flowers  in  au¬ 
tumn  :  the  common  fpring  crocufes  ol  our 
gardens  are  reckoned  by  Linnxus  to  be  no 
other  than  varieties  of  it.  Saffron  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 
that  produced  in  England  is  greatly  lupe- 
rior  to  the  forts  brought  from  abroad,  and 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  its  blade 
being  made  broader.  It  lhould  be  chofen 
frelh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  dole  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and 
firm  in  tearing,  of  a  high  fiery  colour,  and 
of  the  fame  colour  within  as  on  the  out- 
lid  e. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
aromatic  :  ofa  ftrong penetrating,  diflufive 
fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitteriili  tafte. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  confiderable  degree 
of  anodyne  power,  depending  on  its  fubtile 
odorous  principle ;  to  be  more  cordial  and 
more  exhilirating  than  almofl  any  other  of 
the  aromatics,  fo  as,  when  taken  too  freely, 
to  occafion  even  immoderate  mirth  ;  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  in  female  obftrucfl  ions,  and  hyfleric 
depreffions.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high 
colour.  The  dofe  is  commonly  from  two 
or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve  Geofl'roy 
fays  it  may  be  extended  with  fafety  to  a 
fcruple  and  more. 

The  officinal  tin&ures  are  made  with 
fack  or  French  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  by  diifolving  in  the 
vinous  tincture  a  proper  quantity  ot  fine 
I-gar,  twenty- Eve  ounces  to  a  pint,  an  eie- 
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gant  cordial  fyrrupis  obtained.  Tinffurei? 
drawn  with  vinegar,  or  other  liquors  ten- 
fiblv  acid,  i'oon  loofe  of  their  rich  colour  in 
keeping:  the  colour  of  the  vinous  tinctures 
alio  facies  a  little,  and  a  part  of  the  dif- 
folved  faffron  is  apt  to  be  in  time  thrown 
off:  tlioi'e  made  in  proof  Ipirit,  and  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  particularly  the  latter,  may  be 
kept  in  perfection  for  years. 

CROCtJS,  in  chemiltry,  any  mrtal  cal¬ 
cined  to  a  deep  or  yellow  colour  :  thus  we 
meet  with  crocus  martis  aperiens  &  affrin- 
gens,  or  the  aperient  anti  aftringent  cro- 
cules.of  iron  ;  alfo  with  the  crocus  veneris, 
or  copper  calcined  to  fuch  a  reddith  powder. 

CROCUS  METALLORUM,  an  eme¬ 
tic  preparation  of  antimony  and  nitre  thus 
made  :  Take  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
powder  them  feparately,then  mixing  them 
well  together,  throw  the  mixture,  bv  de¬ 
grees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  where  it  is  to 
j-emain  till  melted  thoroughly  :  this,  after 
ueing  feparatecl  from  the  icorise,  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufc.  By  boiling  this  crude  cro¬ 
cus,  firft  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  afterwards  waffling  it  with.more 
hot  water,  till  it  comes  off  inlipid,  is  ob¬ 
tained  the  waihecl  crocus  of  antimony. 

CROFT,  a  little  dole  or  field,  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  a  dwelling-houfe,  and  encloled  for 
pallnre  or  arable  land. 

CROISADE,  CRUSADE,  or  CRU¬ 
ZADO,  a  name  given  to  the  expeditions 
of  the  Chriftiaus  againft  the  infidels,  for 
the  conqueft  of  Paleltine ;  lb  called  becaufe 
thofe  who  engaged  in  the  undertaking, 
wore  a  crofs  on  their  cloaths,  and  bore  one 
on  their  ftandard. 

CROISSANTE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of 
a  crofs,  the  ends  of  which  are  faihioned 
like  a  crefeent  or  lialf-mooii. 

*  CROMWELL,  (THOMAS)  earl  of 
EfTex,  an  eminent  ftatefraan  in  the  fixteenth. 
century,  was  the  ion  of  a  blacklmilh  at 
Putnev,  near  London,  who  was  in  his  lat¬ 
ter  days  a  brewer.  He  was  educated  in  a 
private  fchool,  where  he  learned  accounts, 
and  a  little  Latin  ;  but  afterwards  travel¬ 
ling,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  learning 
feveral  languages.  Coming  to  Antwerp, 
where  was  then  a  confiderable  Englilh  fac¬ 
tory,  he  was  retained  to  be  their  clerk  ;  and 
afterwards  he  embraced  an  opportunity  that 
offered  in  1510,  taking  a  journey  to 
Rome.  W  bile  he  remained  in  Italy,  hc 
ferved  for  fome  time  as  a  foldier  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  :  and  at  Bologna  afliited 
John  Ruffe),  afterwards  earl  of  Bedford,  iff. 
making  his  eicape,  when  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  the  French.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  travels,  he  was  taken  into  the 
4  A  z  lcivice 
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fervice  of  cardinal  Wolfey  ;  who,  ohferv- 
ing  his  great  parts  made  him  his  folicitor, 
and  often  employed  him  in  affairs  of  great 
importance.  In  return  for  thefe  favours, 
Cromwell  defended  his  mailer  in  the  houie 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  with  great  wit  and  eloquence. 
After  the  Cardinal’s  death,  he  was  taken 
into  the  King’s  fervice.  In  1531,  he  was 
knighted,  made  mailer  of  the  king’s  jewel- 
liouie,  and  a  privy-counfellor.  The  next 
year  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  1534,  he 
was  made  principal  ledretary  of  Hate,  and 
mailer  of  the  rolls  ;  and  the  next  year  ap¬ 
pointed  vili tor  -  general  of  the  mona- 
iteries  throughout  England,  in  order  for 
their  fupprellion.  In  1536,  he  was  made 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  leal,  when  he  re- 
iigned  his  maherihip  of  the  rolls.  The 
fame  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Cromwell,  lord 
Oakham,  in  Rutlandlhire  ;  and  alfo  made 
vicar-general,  and  vicegerent  over  all  the 
fptritualities  under  the  king,  who  was  de¬ 
clared  fupreme  head  of  the  church.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  highly  inltrumental  in  promoting 
a  reformation,  and  pulling  down  the  mo- 
naileries,  he  was,  in  1539,  rewarded  with 
many  noble  manors  belonging  to  thofe  dif- 
folved  hoqfes  ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
the  fame  year,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  earl  of  Effex.  At  length,  ufing  his  ut- 
moil  endeavours  to  procure  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Anne 
of  Cleves,  whofe  friends  were  Lutherans, 
as  the  moll  effectual  method  to  fecureboth 
himfelf  and  the  protellant  religion,  this 
very  Hep  produced  his  dellruclion  ;  for  the 
king,  not  liking  the  queen,  took  an  invin¬ 
cible  averfion  to  Cromwell,  and  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  being  brought  againlt  him,  refolved 
to  give  him  up  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to 
to  be  arrefled  at  the  council-table,  fentnim 
to  the  Tower :  when  a  bill  of  attainder 
having  paffed  both  houfes,  he  was  brought 
to  a  fcaii'old,  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  was 
"beheaded,  on  the  28th  of  July,  r  ^40.  Thus 
fell  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  though  it  was 
laid  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  who 
poffeffed  fo  many  virtues. 

*  Cromwell,  (Oliver)  lord 

proteflor  of  England,  one  of  the  great  11 
generals  and  politicians  that  this  country 
has  produced,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Crom¬ 
well,  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Crom¬ 
well  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county  of 
Hu  ntingdon,  knight,  and  was  born  at 
Huntingdon  the  24th  of  April  1599.  He 
ilmdied  fome  time  at  Sydney  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  aftewards  removed  to  Lincoln’s 
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Inn,  London,  after  which  he  married,  and 
fettled  at  Huntingdon  till  the  death  of  his 
uncle  fir  Thomas  Stuart,  who  left  him  an 
ellate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  induced  him  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  ille  of  Ely,  about  which  time 
he  began  to  leave  the  church  and  converl'e 
with  the  puritans.  He  was  ele<fled  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  third  parliament  of  king  Charles 
I.  which  met  January  20,  1628  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  fpent  part  of  his  eftate  in  returning 
fums  of  money  he  had  formerly  won  at 
play,  refolved  in  1637  to  go  and  fettle 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  New  England, 
but  was  flopped  by  a  proclamation  for  re- 
flraining  fuch  embarkations.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  chofen  member  for  Cambridge  in 
the  long  parliament.  As  Toon  as  the  par¬ 
liament  formed  fchemes  of  raifing  forces 
for  their  fervice,  which  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1642,  he  immediately 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  raifed  a  very 
good  troop  of  horfe;  and  having  foon  taken 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  royalifls,  he  encreafed  his  forces, 
and  was  in  a  fhort  time  at  the  head  of  a 
thoufand  horle,  with  the  title  of  colonel 
Cromwell.  Cromwell  being  very  aflive  in 
the  parliament’s  fervice,  was  foon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  horfe  under 
the  earl  of  Mancheller,  who  joining  the 
Scots,  enabled  them  to  reduce  York  :  and 
in  the  battle  of  Marllon-Moor  it  is  unani- 
moufly  agreed  that  Cromwell’s  cavalry, 
who  were  commonly  flyled  Ironfides, 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Cromwell’s 
reputation  encrcafing,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  when  af¬ 
ter  feveral  vidflories  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Nafeby  ;  and  this,  with  other  fuccefles,  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  ihorr,  the  un¬ 
happy  king  was  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 
Cromwell  and  the  parliament  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  him;  but  that  prince’s  le- 
cretdeligns  being dilcovered  by  Cromwell’s 
vigilance,  and  that  of  his  fpies,  he  found 
his  own  fa fety  made  it  neceffary  to  change 
his  conduel.  After  various  turns  the  kin«r 
was  brought  to  his  trial,  Cromwell  himfelf 
being  one  of  the  high  court  of  jullice,  and 
principally  concerned  in  his  death.  The 
houfe  of  lords  was  now  declared  ufelel's, 
and  a  council  of  ftate  appointed  to  govern 
the  nation.  Cromwell,  after  quelling  fe¬ 
deral  mutinies  in  his  army,  was,  in  the 
year  1649,  Cent  general  into  Ireland,  when 
in  about  nine  months  he  fubdued  almofl  that 
whole  kingdom,  and  leaving  his  fon  lreton 
to  complete  the  cotiquefl,  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  made  general  in  the 
room  of  lord  Fairfax.  He  then  went  to 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  routed  the  Scots  army  at  Dunbar, 
took.  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  other  places, 
•purfued  king  Charles  II’s  army  to  Eng¬ 
land,  defeated  it  at  Worcefter,  September 
3,  1651,  and  returned  to  London,  ■where 
the  parliament  fettled  four  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  him.  He  began  now  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  long  parliament,  which  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1*653,  he  diffolved  by  force, 
and  two  days  after  pubhlbed  a  declaration 
of  his  reafons,  ftgned  by  himfelf  and  his 
council  of  officers.  July  4,  he  called  a 
parliament,  and  by  an  inlirument  confti- 
tuted  them  the  fupreme  authority ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  December  following,  they  re- 
ligned  their  powers  to  him,  and  an  in ftr Cle¬ 
ment  of  government  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  he  was  declared  lord  protestor  of  the 
common  wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  December  16  he  was  inftalled. 
He  now  applied  himlelf  to  the  management 
of  the  ieveral  parties  ;  he  fupplied  the 
benches  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter  with 
the  ablelt  lawers,  but  aCted  in  the  moft  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  oppreffive  manner,  where  his 
own  interelt  was  concerned.  He  however 
made  himfelf  feared  and  courted  by  all  the 
■  powers  of  Europe;  and  having  railed  the 
glory  of  England  to  its  highefi:  pitch,  died 
on  the  third  of  September  1658,  in  the 
Rxtieth  year  of  his  age. 

*  CROMARTIE,  (Earl  of,)  was  be¬ 
headed  on  Tower-hill  for  trealon,  in 
1746. 

CROSIER,  ar  CROZIER,  a  ihepherd’s 
crook  ;  a  fymbol  ofpaftoral  authority,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  gold  or  lilverllaff,  crooked  at  the 
top,  carried  occalionally  before  bilhops  or 
abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  thelolemn  benedictions.  Thecullom 
of  bearing  a  paftoral  Raff  before  the  bi- 
fhops  is  very  ancient.  Regular  abbots  are 
allowed  to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and  cro- 
lier.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  a  pa¬ 
triarch  had  a  right  to  a  crolier. 

CROSIER,  in  aftronomy,  four  Ears  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  ferving  thofe  who  fail  in  fouth  lati¬ 
tudes  to  find  the  antar&ic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  -  is  when  a 
crofs  is  eroded  again  at  a  fmall  diitance 
from  each  of  the  ends. 

CROSS,  Crux ,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of 
punilhment,  or  rather  the  inlirument 
where .vith  it  was  inflicted  ;  confiftinp  of 

_  0 

two  pieces  of  wood  eroding  each  other. 

■  CROSS,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  com- 
'  poled  of  four-fold  lines,  whereof  two  are 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe ; 
for  fo  we  muR  conceive  of  them,  though 
they  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet 
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by  ’couples,  in  four  right  angles, near  about 
the  felfe-poin  t  of  the  ofputcheon. 

CROSS-JACK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fail 
extended  on  the  lower-yard  ot  the  tuiaea- 
maR,  called  hence  the  crofs-jaek  yard. 
This  fail  is  very  feldom  ufed. 

CROSSELET,  a  little  or  diminitive 
crofs,  ufed  in  heraldry,  where  the  Ihield 
is  frequently  feen  covered  with  croffele-ts ; 
alfo  feffes  and  other  honourable  ordina¬ 
ries,  charged  or  accompanied  with  croffe- 
lets.  Croffes  frequently  terminate  in 
croffelets. 

CROTAPHITES,  in  anatomy,  a  muffle 
of  the  lower  Jaw, 'ferving;  to  draw  it  up¬ 
wards. 

CROTCHES,  in  naval  architecture,  cer¬ 
tain  crooked  timbers  in  the  after-hold,  on 
which  to  form  the  narrower  parts  of  a  Ihip 
as  fhe  approaches  to  the  Rern. 

CROTCHES,  certain  crooked  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron,  fixed  in  different  places  of 
the  ihip  in  order  to  fupport  the  fpare  mafts, 
&c. 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  one  of  the 
notes  or  characters  of  time,  marked  thus 

f  ,  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and  double  of 

a  quaver.  See  Chciratter,  Minim,  and 
•ver.  A  dotadded  to  the  crochet  increafes 
its  time  by  one  half,  -that  is,  makes  it  equal 
to  a  crotchet  and  a  half. 

CROTCHET,  in  printing,  a  fort  of 
flrait  or  curved  line,  always  turned  up  at 
each  extreme  :  ferving  to  link  fuch  articles 
as  are  to  be  read  together ;  and  ufed  in  ana¬ 
lytical  tables,  &c.  for  facilitating  the  di- 
vifions  and  fubdivifion  of  any  fubjeCi,  ge¬ 
nerally  expreffed  thus  j> 

CROCHETS  are  alfo  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters,  ferving  to  inclofe  a  word  or  fen- 
tence,  which  is  diRinguiihed  from,  the  reft, 
being  generally  in  this  form  [  J  or  this 

(  )• 

CROUP  of  a  Horfc,  in  the  menage,  the 
extremity  of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  menage,  a  leap,  in 
which  the  horfe  pulls  Up  his  hind  legs,  as 
if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly.  Crounad.  s 
differ  from  caprioles  and  balotades,  in  this, 
that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jerk, 
as  he  does  in  the  other  two  airs. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
corvus,  about  the  fixe  of  the  largeft  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour, 
with  large  eyes  and  reflex  briftles  au  the 
nofinis. 

Roy  fen  CROW,  another  fpecies  of  cor¬ 
vus,  with  the  body  grey,  the  head,  throat, 
wing-,  and  tail,  black. 

CROW, 
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CROW,  In  mechanics,  au  iron  lever 
with  a  claw  at  one  end,  and  a  fliarp  point 
at  the  other ;  ufed  for  heaving  great 
weights. 

CROW’s  Bill,  among  furgeons,  a  kind 
of  forceps  for  drawing  bullets,  Sec.  out  of 
wounds. 

CROW’s  FEET,  in  the  military  aft, 
machines  of  iron,1  having  four  points  each 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  lo  made 
that  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is  Hill 
a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches 
or  in  palfes  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  are 
o  march,  proving  very  troublefome  by 
running  into  the  horfe’s  feet  and  laming 
them. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
head  by  kings,  fovereign  princes,  and 
noblemen,  as  a  mark,  of  their  dignity.  The 
Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns, 
Rill  feen  on  medals,  a  crown  of  laurel,  a 
radial  or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorn¬ 
ed  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  the 
fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  cap,  fomething 
like  the  mortier.  The  Romans  had  alfo 
various  kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  dis¬ 
tributed  as  rewards  of  military  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  as,  i.  The  oval  crown,  made  of 
myrtle,  and  bellowed  upon  generals  who 
were  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Leffer 
triumph,  called  ovation.  z.  The  naval 
or  roflral  crown,  compofed  ot  a  circle  of 
gold,  with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks 
of  lhips,  and  given  to  the  captain  who  iiril 
grappled,  or  the  foldier  who  firfl  boarded, 
an  enemy’s  iliip.  3.  The  crown,  called  in 
Latin,  vallaris,  orcaftrenfis,  a  circle  of 
gold  raifed  with  jewels  or  palifades  5  the 
reward  of  him  who  Aril  forced  the  ene¬ 
my’s  intrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  em¬ 
battled  ;  given  to  him  who  firfl  mounted 
the  wall  of  a  belieged  place,  and  there 
lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and 
given  to  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  6.  The  triumphal  crown,  con¬ 
futing  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  but  af¬ 
terwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  Rich  ge¬ 
nerals  as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
7.  The  crown  called  obfidionahs,  or  gra- 
minea,  made  of  grafs  growing  on  the 
place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had 
delivered  a  Roman  army  from  a  liege.  S. 
The  crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  athletx  ;  and  by  the  Romans  to 
thole  who  had  negotiated  or  confirmed  a 
peace  with  art  enemy  :  this  was  the  leaf! 
honourable  of  all. 

CROWN,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the 
reprefeutation  of  that  ornament,  in  the 
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mantling  of  an  armory*  toexprefs  the  dig* 
nity  of  perfons. 

The  Imperial  CROWN  is  a  bonnet  or 
tiara,  with  a  femi-circle  of  gold,  fupport- 
ing  a  globe  with  a  crofs  at  top.  See  plate 
XVl.fg.  1.  No.  1. 

The  Britijh  CROWN  is  adorned  with 
four  crolfes,  between  which  there  are  four 
fleurs  de  lis  :  it  is  covered  with  four  dia¬ 
dems,  which  meet  at  a  little  globe  fup- 
porting  a  crofs.  See  jig.  1.  No.  2. 

The  French  CROWN,  is  a  circle  of 
eight  fleurs  de  lis,  encompafled  with  fix 
diadems,  bearing  at  top  a  double  fleur  de 
lis,  which  is  the  ereft  of  France.  S eefig. 

1.  No.  3. 

The  Spanijh  CROWN  is  adorned  with, 
large  indented  leaves,  and  covered  with 
diadems  terminating  in  a  globe,  furmount- 
ed  with  a  crofs.  See  jig .  I.  No.  4., 

The  crowns  of  almoft  all  other  kings 
are  adorned  with  large  leaves,  bordered 
with  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems,  and  with 
a  globe  and  crofs  at  top. 

The  Papal  CROWN  is  compofed  of  a 
tiara  and  a  tr.ple  crown  encompaflmg  it, 
with  two  pendants  like  the  bifhop’s  mitres. 
Thefe  crowns  reprefent  the  pretended  triple 
capacity  of  the  pope,  a  high-prieft,  fupreme 
judge,  and  lole  legillator  of  Chrilhans. 
See  jig.  1.  No.  5. 

An  Eleflohal  CROWN,  or  coronet,  is 
a  fcarlet  cap  turned  up  with  ermine,  and 
clofed  with  a  lemicirclc  of  gold,  all  cover¬ 
ed  with  pearls,  with  a  globe  at  top,  lur- 
mounted  with  a  golden  crols.  See  jig.  1. 
No.  6. 

CROWNS  of  the  Britijh  Princes  of  the 
Blood.  1.  The  prince  of  Wales’s  crown 
confifls  alternately  of  crofles  and  fleurs.de 
lis,  with  one  arch,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  ball  and  crofs,  as  in  the  royal  diadem. 

2.  That  of  all  the  younger  fons  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  king,  confifls  likewife  of  crof¬ 
les  and  fleurs  de  lis  alternately,  but  with¬ 
out  anv  arch,  or  being  furmounted  with  a 
globe  and  crofs  at  top.  3’  ^  hat  of  the 
other  princes  of  the  blood  confifls  alter¬ 
nately  of  croffes  and  leaves  like  thofe  in  the 
coronet  of  dukes,  See.  Seefg.  2. 

CROWNS  of  Noblemen y  are  a  duke’s, 
compofed  of  leaves  of  lmallagc,  or  pariley: 
that  of  a  marquis,  of  flowers  and  pearls 
placed  alternately  :  an  earl  has  no  flowers 
about  the  circle,  like  the  duke  and  mar¬ 
quis,  but  only  points  riling,  and  a  pearl 
on  every  one  of  them  :  a  vifcount  has  nei¬ 
ther  flowers  nor  points  raifed  above  the 
circle,  like  the  other  fuperior  degrees,  but 
only  pearls  placed  on  the  circle  ltlclt  with¬ 
out  any  limited  number:  a  baron  has  only  fix 
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pearls  on  the  golden  border,  not  raifed,  to 
dillinguilh  him  from  the  earls  :  and  the 
number  of  them  limited,  to  lhew  he  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  viicount.  See  Jg.  3. 

CROWN,  in  commerce,  a  general  name 
for  coins  both  foreign  and  domellic,  which 
are  of,  or  near,  the  value  oi  five  ihillings 
llerling.  See  Co//;. 

CROWN,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
moll  member  of  the  cornice,  called  alto  co¬ 
rona,  and  larmier.  See  Corona  and  Lar¬ 
mier. 

CROWN,  in  aflronomy,  a  name  given 
to  two  conftellations,  the  one  called  bo¬ 
realis,  the  ocher  meridionalis.  See  Corona. 

CROWN,  in  geometry,  a  plane  ring 
included  between  two  concentric  perime¬ 
ters,  and  is  generated  by  the  motion  of 
fome  part  of  a  right  line  round  a  center, 
the  Laid  moving  part  not  being  contiguous 
to  the  center. 


The  area  of  a  crown  will  be  had  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  its  breadth  by  the  length  of  the 
middle  periphery;  for  a  leries  of  terms  in 
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is,  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  multiplied 
by  half  the  number  ef  terms,  the  middle 

element  mull  be  a  wherefore  that 


2 

multiplied  bv  the  breadth,  or  fum  of -all 
the  two  terms,  will  give  the  crown. 

CROWN  of  Colours ,  certain  coloured 
rings  which  like  halos  appear  about  the 
body  of  the  fun  or  moon,  but  of  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  at  a  lei's  diftance  than 
the  common  halos.  Thele  crowns  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  lhews  to  be  made  by  the 
fun’s  ihining  in  a  fine  day,  or  the  moon  in 
a  clear  night,  through  a  thin  cloud  of  glo¬ 
bules  of  water  or  hail,  all  of  the  lame  big- 
nefs. 


CROWN-OFFICE,  an  office  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  King’s  bench-court,  of  which 
the  king’s  coroner  or  attorney  is  com¬ 
monly  mailer.  In  this  office,  the  attorney- 
general  and  clerk  of  the  crown  exhibit 
informations  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors 
at  common  law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries, 
cotrfpiracies,  libelling,  See.  on  which  the 
offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 

CROWN-GLASS,  the  fined  fort  of 
window-glals.  See  Glafs. 

CROWN-WORK,  in  fortification, 
an  out-work  having  a  very  large  gorge, 
generally  the  length  of  the  curtain 
of  the  place,  and  two  long  fides  ter¬ 
minating  towards  the  field  in  two  derm- 
ballions,  each  of  which  is  joined  by  a  par- 
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ticular  curtain  to  a  whole  baflion,  which 
is  the  head  of  the  work.  The  crown-work, 
is  intended  to  intlole  a  riling  ground,  or 
to  cover  the  head  of  a  retrenchment. 

CROWNING,  in  architecture,  any 
thing  that  finiihes  a  decoration.  Thus  a 
corniche,  a  pediment,  a  croteria,  are  called 
crownings. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  veffiel  made 
of  earth,  and  fo  tempered  and  baked  as  to 
endure  the  greatell  heat,  uled  to  melt  me¬ 
tals,  to  flux  minerals,  ores,  Sec. 

■  CRUCIFIX,  a  crols  upon  which  the 
bodv  of  Chrill  is  faliened  in  effigy,  tiled 
by  the  Roman  catholics  to  excite  in 
their  minds  a  llrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s 
paffiom 

CRUCIFORM,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs-wife ;  but  more  efpecially  ufed  bv 
botanills,  for  flowers  confiding  of  four 
petals  dil'pofed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  : 
Inch  are  the  flowers  of  cabbage,  rocket, 
wall-flower,  See.  See  Flower. 

CRUDE,  fomething  that  has  not  paffied 
the  fire,  or  had  a  proper  degree  ofcoclion." 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficiaiis,  undi- 
gelled  l'ubllances  in  thellomach  ;  humours 
in  the  body  which  are  unconcocled,  and 
not  prepared  for  expulfion.  There  are  two 
remarkable  crudities  in  the  Aomach,  the 
acid  and  nidorofe.  The  firft  is  when  the 
aliments  turn  into  a  fixed  acid  liquamcn 
more  or  lefs  vHcitl,  being  not  fufficiently 
attenuated  and  volatilized,  which  is  the 
origin  of  chronical  dlfeafes.  An  acid  cru¬ 
dity  difeovers  itlelf  by  the  heart-burn,  by 
acid  eruclations  in  abundance,  and  by 
collivenefs.  It  is  correfted  by  absorbent 
and  alkaline  medicines,  bv  volatile  aro- 
matics,  See.  after  which  cathartics  may  be 
given  :  for  if  this  method  be  not  obierved, 
purging  medicines  will  not  make  their 
proper  evacuations,  but  only  caufe  gripings 
and  fpafms  in  the  bowels.  A  nidorofe  nu¬ 
dity  is  when  the  aliments  are  fo  far  cor¬ 
rupted,  that  they  are  turned  into  a  putri- 
laginous  liquamen  of  a  very  unfavory  tafle 
and  fmell,  wlrch  is  called  a  nidor.  It  is 
attended  with  fetid  emulations  fomething 
like  the  fmell  of  fried  eggs,  or  flunking 
filla  ;  and  very  often  with  the  heart-burn, 
and  a  fort  of  naulea  riling  into  the  mouth 
from  the  llomach.  With  relation  to  the 
cure,  an  emetic  lhould  be  given,  or  lead 
the  body  gently  purged  with  rhubarb  and 
tamarinds,  after  which  acidulated  juleps 
,  are  trood.  The  cruditv  of  the  humours  or 
|  morbific  matter  in  a  difeafe,  is  difcovered 
chiefly  from  a  fault  in  the  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity  ci  the  cii culating  as  well  as  the  fivjyt- 
,  ed 
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ed  hatnows,  as  of  fweat,  mucus,  fallva, 
urine,  pus,  blood,  &c. 

CRUOR,  among  anatomifts,  fometimes 
figmfies  the  blood  in  general;  fometimes 
only  the  venous  blood ;  and  lomctimes 
extravafated,  or  coagulated  blood. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks 
of  a  horfe,  the  rump  ;  alfoa  thong  of  lea¬ 
ther  put  under  a  horfe’s  tail,  and  drawn 
up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the  fad- 
dle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the 
l'addle  forwards  on  his  neck. 

CRURiEUS,  or  CRUREUS  MUS- 
CULU3,  in  anatomy,  a  fieihy  mafs,  cover¬ 
ing  almoll  all  the  for  elide  of  the  os  femo- 
ris,  between  the  two  valti,  which  like- 
wile  cover  the  edges  of  this  mufcle  oiveach 
fide.  ' 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  artery  which  conveys  the 
blood  to  the  crura,  or  legs,  and  to  the 
vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards 
t|ie  heart.. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
body  between  the  buttocks' and  the  toes  ;  it 
is  divided  into  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 
See  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

CRUSTACEOUS,  an  appellation  giv¬ 
en  to  animals!  covered  with  fhelis  made 
up  of  feveral  pieces,  in  contradillmdlion  to 
thole  confiiling  of  a  fmgle  piece,  called 
tellaceous. 

CRUZADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portu- 
guefe  coin  ;  llruck  under  Alponfus  V. 
about  the  year  1457,  when  pope  Calixtus 
fent  thither  the  bull  for  a^croifade  againll 
the  infidels. 

CR  YPTOGR  AMI  A,  one  of  Linnaeus’s 
clalfes  of  plants,  the  organs  of  fi unifica¬ 
tion  of  which  are  either  concealed  within 
the  fruit  itfelf,  or  fo  minute  as  to  efcape 
©bfervation.  To  this  genus  belong  the 
mofies,  mufhrooms,  ferns,  liver-worts, 
&c. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing 
in  cipher,  or  with  fympathetic  ink.  See 
Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  in  natural  hifiory,  the 
name  of  a  very  large  clafs  of  foflils  ;  hard, 
pellucid,  and  naturally  colourlefs  ;  of  re¬ 
gularly  angular  figures,  compofed  of  fim- 
ple,  not  filamentous  plates  ;  not  flexible 
nor  elallic,  giving  fire  with  Heel ;  not  fer¬ 
menting  in  acid  menftrua,  and  calcining 
in  a  llrong  five% 

CRYSTAL,  is  ufed  for  a  fadlitious 
body,  call  in  glafs-houfes,  called  cryltal- 
glals  ;  being  no  more  than  glafs  carried,  in 
the  cotmpofition  and  manufacture,  to  a 
greater  perfection.  than  the  common  glals. 
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CRYSTALS,  in  chemillry,  falts  or 
other  matters  congealed,  in  the  manner  of 
cryftal. 

CRYSTALS  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Cryf- 
tals ,  are  filver  reduced  into  the  form  of 
falts,  by  the  pointed  acids  of  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Thefe  cryllals  are  like  the  folutions  of  an 
immediate  caullic  ;  they  burn  the  Ikin  on 
the  Hi ghteft  touch. 

CRYSTALLI,  among  phylicians  erup-r 
tions  about  the  fize  of  a  lupin,  white  and 
tranfparent,  which  fometimes  break  out  all 
over  the  body. 

CRYSTALLINE,  compofed  of,  or 
refembling  cryftal.  See  Cryftal. 

CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR,  in  ana- 
tomy,  a  thick,  compact  humour,  in  form 
of  a  flattifh  convex  lens,  fituat^d  in  the 
middle  of  the  eve,  ferving  to  make  that 
refradlion  of  the  rays  of  lighr,  neccfiary 
to  make  them  meet  in  the  retina,  and 
form  an  image  thereon,  whereby  vifion 
may  be  performed.  See  Eye. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  chemillry, 
the  reducing  falts  to  their  proper  fpecific  or 
cryltalline  form.  To  underitand  this  defi¬ 
nition,  it  is  neceflarv  previouily  to  know, 
that  it  is  a  property  of  all  kinds  of  falts, 
when  diffolved  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  water 
as  is  not  fufticient  to  keep  them  in  that 
Rate,  and  prevent  their  coalefcence,  to  form 
themfslvesinto  fimilar  figures  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  each  according  to  its  fpecies  ;  and 
thefe  having,  in  feveral  inliances,  the 
exact  rcfemblance  of  cryllals,  gave  occa- 
lion  to  their  borrowing  that  name.  Satu¬ 
ration  is  affedted  by  the  difference  of  the 
quantities  of  falts  which  hot  3nd  cold  -wa¬ 
ter  will  diffolve. 

The  intentional  end  of  cryftallizatipn  is 
to  render  the  falts  pure  and  diltinguilhable, 
as  well  by  freeing  them  from  feculencies, 
and  giving  them  their  proper  form,  as 
by  feparating  each  kind  from  every  other 
with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  mixed. 
This  it  effectuates  completely,  if  well  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  advantage,  that  in  this  Hate-  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  any  fait  may  certainly  be  dillin- 
guilhed,  in  general,  by  the  appearance  on¬ 
ly.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is,  to 
make  a  faturate  folution  of  the  lalts  in 
boiling  water,  either  by  adding  the  falts, 
if  dry,  to  the  water  ;  or  by  evaporating  the 
redundant  water,  if  they  were  before  dif¬ 
folved,  and  then  putting  the  folution  into 
a  proper  veifel,  and  fullering  it  to  rell  in  a 
cool  place  till  the  cryllals  are  formed, 
which  is  perfedted  in  a  longer  or  Ihorter 
time,  according  to  the  degre*  of  heat  or  cold 
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of  the  weather.  This  is  all  that  is  necef- 
lary  when  the  l'alts  are  pure;  but  if  they 
are  mixed  with  any  heterogeneous  matter, 
or  Icculencies,  it  is  requilite,  that,  before 
the  lolutiou  is  let  to  lhoot,  filtration  Ihould 
be  ufed. 

There  is  no  particular  form  neceffary 
for  the  veffels  which  are  emploved  in  crys¬ 
tallization,  provided  they  be  fuch  that  the 
cryllals  may  be  commodjoufiy  taken  out. 
But  it  is  very  proper  to  have  regard  to  the 
fubltance  of  which  they  are  made,  as  well 
in  retpeCt  of  thofe  ufed  for  the  folution,  as 
thole  for  the  ervftallization ;  otherwise  a 
corrolion  of  the  veffel,  and  confequent  de¬ 
pravation  of  the  lalts,  or  an  unneceflary 
Waite  thereof,  will  frequently  happen. 

CRYS TALLOIDES,  the  cryftalline 
tunic  of  the  eve;  aline  membrane  con- 
taming  the  cryllalline  humour. 

CUB,  a  bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters, 
a  fox  and  marten  of  the  firllyear,  are  called 
cubs. 

*  CUBA,  an  ifland  of  North  America, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
about  three  hundred  and  lixty  miles  long, 
and  ninety  broad.  Chriilopher  Colum¬ 
bus  dilcovered  it  the  l'econd  voyage  he 
made  to  America.  The  air  is  pretty 
wholefome,  and  not  exceeding  hot.  The 
country  is  full  of  mountains,  forells,  and 
lakes,  and  yet  is  tolerably  fruitful  in  feve- 
ral  places,  efpecially  near  the  lhore.  They 
have  a  particular  fort  of  tree,  called  canin- 
ga,  w’hofe  bark  has  the  talre  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  which  fcrves  the  inhabitants 
for  fpice.  Some  of  the  cedars  are  fo  large, 
that  they  ferve  to  make  canoes,  which  will 
hold  forty  or  fifty  men.  The  tortoifes,  or 
fea-turtles,  are  fo  large  and  numerous, 
that  the  Spaniards  make  ufe  of  them  to 
victual  their  Beet,  when  they  are  home¬ 
ward  bound.  The  trees  and  tru its  which 
grow  here  are  molt  of  them  common  to  the 
Welt  Indies  ;  but  they  are  remarkable  for 
a  particular  fort  of  tobacco,  of  which  they 
make  Havanna  fnufl.  The  Ihores  abound 
-with  feafowl.  They  have  a  great  number 
of  alligators,  which  iufelt  the  rivers.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  killed  only  for  their 
Ikins,  and  their  flelh  is  left  to  rot  on  ihe 
ground  ;  though  fome  of  it  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  is  ufed  in  victualling  lhips.  There 
are  abundance  of  commodious  harbours 
about  the  illand  ;  and  one  in  particular,  on 
the  louth  fide,  where  an  Engliih  admiral 
and  general  landed  leveral  thoufand  men  in 
174  c  ;  but  they  going  at  an  improper  time, 
the  rainy  feafon  came  on,  which  caufed  a 
mortality  amoi^e  t^e  men,  and  forced  the 
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remainder  to  return  to  Jamaica  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing.  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  Engliih,  in  July,  but 

was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  peace 
of  1763.  St.  Jago  is  called  the  capital  of 
the  illand  ;  but  the  Havannah  is  much, 
more  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  trade, 
and  the  annual  rendezvous  of  the  galleons 
cn  their  return  to  Spain.  Cuba  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Florida,  and  feventy  north  of  Jamaica. 

CUBATURE  of  a  Solid,  in  geometry, 
the  meafuring  the  fpace  contained  in  it  ; 
or  finding  thel'olid  contents  of  it. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  con¬ 
fining  of  fix  equal  fquare  fides. 

The  folidity  of  any  cube  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  fupcrficial  area  of  one  of 
the  fides  by  the  height. 

CUBE/  or  CUBIC  NUMBER,  in 
arithmetic,  that  number  which  is  produced 
by  multiplying  any  number  by  itfelf,  and 
then  again  the  prsduft  by  that  number  ; 
as  27  is  a  cubic  number,  fiuce  3  multiply¬ 
ing  3  produces  9  ;  and  again,  3  multiply¬ 
ing  9  produces  27. 

CUBE,  or  CUBIC  Quantity,  in  alge¬ 
bra,  the  third  power  in  a  feries  of  geome¬ 
trical  proportionals  continued  ;  as  a  is  the 
root,  a  a  the  fquare,  and  aaa  the  cube. 
All  cubic  numbers  may  be  ranged  into  the 
form  of  cubes  ;  as  8  or  27,  whole  fidesare 
2  and  3,  and  their  bafes  4  and  9  ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  every  true  cubic  number, 
produced  from  a  binomial  root,  confifts  ®f 
thefe  parts,  viz.  The  cubes  of  the  greater 
and  leffer  parts  of  the  root,  and  of  three 
times  the  fquare  of  the  greater  part  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  leffer,  and  of  three  times  the 
fquare  of  the  leffer  multiplied  by  the  great¬ 
er,  as, 

a  a ~f-2  a  b-\-b  b 

a-\~b 

a  a  rt-j-z  a  a  bf-a  b  b 

a  a  b-\-  2  a  b  l~\-b  b  b 

a  a  a-f 3  a  a  b  -f-  3  a  b  b  b  b 

'  From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  both 
the  compofition  of  any  cubic  number,  and 
thereafon  of  the  method  for  extracting  the 
cube  root  out  of  any  member  given.  See 
the  following  article. 

CUBE-ROOT  of  any  Number,  or  Quan¬ 
tity,  is  fuch  a  number  or  quantity,  which, 
if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  then  the  pro¬ 
duct  thence  arifing  by  that  number  or  quan¬ 
tity,  being  the  cube-root,  this  laff  product 
(hall  be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity 
whereof  it, ;s  the  cube- root  ;  as  2  is  the 
cube-root  ©fi8  ;  becaufe  two  times  z  is  4, 
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and  two  times  4  is  8  ;  anti  a\b  is  tlie  cube- 
root  of  a  "  -j-  3  a  a  b-\~i  ft-  b  b-\-b  3. 

CUBEBS,  Cubebay  dried  berries,  great¬ 
ly  rcfembling  pepper,  but  furnished  each 
v/ith  a  llemler  (talk,  whence  they  are  call¬ 
ed  bv  fume,  piper  caudatum.  Cubebs  are  a 
warm  ijuce,  of  a  pleafant  fmcll,  and  a 
moderately  pungent  tai'te.  Their  heat  and 
pungency  are  weaker  than  thole  of  pepper, 
but  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  refide,  like 
thofe  of  that  fpke,  not  in  the  volatile,  but 
in  the  more  fixed  matter. 

CUBIC  Hyperbola ,  a  figure  defined  by 
the  equation  xyi — a-', having  two  afymp- 
totes,  and  confining  of  two  hyperbolas 
lying  in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  asymp¬ 
totes,  and  not  in  the  oppofite  angles,  like 
the  Apollonian  hyperbola,  being  other- 
wile  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his 
Enumcratio  Lincftrum  Tertii  Ordlnis ,  an  by- 
perboli  fin  us  bt  a  parabola  ;  and  is  the  fix- 
ty-fifth  fpeefes  of  his  lines,  according  to 
him. 

CUBIC  Parabola.  See  Parabola. 

CUBIT,  among  the  ancients,  a  long 
meat'urc  to  the  length  of  a  man’s  arm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 
Dr.  Arhuthnot  makes  the  Englilh  cubit 
equal  to  eighteen  inches  ;  the  Roman  cu¬ 
bit  equal  to  t  foot,  5,406  inches;  and  the 
cubit  of  the  Scripture  equal  to  1  foot, 
9,888  inches.  ' 

CUBITfEUS,  in  anatomy,  the  nameof 
two  mutcles,  the  one  called  cubitxus  exter- 
nus,  being  the  firft  of  the  extenfor  mul- 
clcs  of  the  fingers,  ariles  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  extuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  pai¬ 
ring  its  tendon  under  the  ligamentum  an¬ 
nulare,  is  inlerted  into  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  metacarpus  that  fuflains  the  little  fin¬ 
ger  :  the  other  is  the  cubitxus  interims, 
which  ariieth  from  the  internal  exuber¬ 
ance  of  the  humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the 
ulna,  upon  which  it  runs  all  along,  till  it 
paffes  under  the  ligamentum  annulare,  and 
is  inferred,  by  a  lifting  and  ihort  tendon, 
.into  the  fourth  of  the  firft  order  of  the 
carpus. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift, 
called  alfo  the  ulna. 

CUBOIDES,  or  OS  CUBOIDES,  in 
anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  foot,  fo 
called  from  its  relembling  a  cube. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a 
name  lometimes  given  a  plant,  more 
generally  called  cardamine,  or  lady’s 
fmpcK . 

CDCULLARIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muf- 
eje  of  the  leap  A  a,'  otherwise  called  trape- 
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zlu?,  arifing  from  the  os  occipjtis,  the  fpi* 
nole  apophyles  of  the  neck,  and  of  the 
feventh  and  eighth  of  the  back,  terminat¬ 
ing  at  the  lpine  of  the  feapula. 

CUCULUS,  the  cuckoo,  in  ornitholo¬ 
gy,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the 
picae.  The  common  cuckoo  is  a  bird  of 
considerable  beauty,  which  breeds  with 
us,  but  does  not  remain  the  year. 

Its  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  hoa¬ 
ry  colour,  with  fome  dark  grey  feathers  ; 
the  wings  are  of  a  browmlh  black,  the 
the  throat  of  an  undulated  flelh  colour,  and 
the  belly  whitilh.  The  colour  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ditiers  but  very  little  from  that  of  the 
male. 

CUCUMBER,  Cucutnis,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  whole  characters  are  the 
following: 

It  hath  a  flower  confifling  of  one  Angle 
leaf,  which  is  bell-lhaped  and  expanded 
towards  the  top,  and  cut  into  many  feg- 
ments  ;  of  which  lome  are  male  or  barren  ; 
having  no  embryo,  but  only  a  large  ftyle  in 
in  the  middle,  whioh.  is  charged  with  the 
farina:  others  are  female  or  fruitful,  be¬ 
ing  faflened  to  an  embryo,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  changed  into  .a  fielhy  fruit,  for  -the 
moll  part  oblong  and  turbinated,  which  is 
divided  in  to  three  pr  four  cells  incJofing 
many  oblong  feeds. 

The  wav  to  raife  cucumbers  is  fo  jvell 
and  fo  generally  known,  that  to  give  aj* 
account  of  it,  is  altogether  unnecelfary. 

Wild  CUCUMBER,  Cvcumh,  a  warty, 
hairy,  fo-mewhat  oval  iruit,  not  above  two 
inches  in  length  :  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
burfts  on  being  touched,  and  throws  .out 
with  violence  its  whitilh  juice  and  its  black 
feeds.  It  is  Town  annually,  as  all  the 
preceding,  in  gardens.  AH  the  parts  of  the 
wild  cucumber  are  ftrongly  purgative  :  the 
fruit  appears  to  befomewhat  more  fo  than 
the  root,  and  this  than  the  leaves.  The 
juice  that  iffues  fpontaneoully,  or  by  .the 
very  light  prdfure,  on  flitting  the  fruit 
when  -aim-oil:  ripe,  has  an  unpleafant 
fm ell,  and  a  very  durable  oaufeous  ,b  tter 
tafle,  on  {landing  tor  a  few  hours,  it  parts 
into  a  thick  matter,  which  fettles  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which 
floats  above;  this  lait  may  be  commodiopf- 
ly  drained  oft,  after  the  clearer  part  is  de¬ 
canted,  bv  means  of  ft n pcs  of  woollen 
cloth  or  fkains  of  cotton  laid  over  the  fide® 
of  the  veflel.  The  thick  fecula,  dried  in 
the  fun  or  any  other  gentle  heat,  is  a  very 
ilrong,  irritating,"  but  {low  cathartic  ;  and 
often  operates  likewiic  upwards.  It  re¬ 
markably  raiks  the  pubc,  and  leems  to 
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kindle  a  degree  of  fever  for  a  time  :  its 
ule  therefore  is  in  cold  indolent  phlegma¬ 
tic  cafes ;  particularly  in  dropfies,  in 
which  it  has  fometimes  been  given  with 
fu cedis  after  medicines  of  a  milder  kind 
had  proved  ineffectual.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe  :  in 
i'ome  cafes  this  quantity  has  aCted  violent¬ 
ly;  in  others,  five  grains  have  procured 
plentiful  evacuation,  without  much  uneafi- 
nefs  or  disturbance  to  the  (jonffiturion. 

CUCURBIT,  in  chemiftry,  an  earthen 
or  glafs  vefl'el,  arifing  gradually  from  a 
wide  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow 
neck.  This  inffrument  is  of  great  ufe^  in 
chemical  diftillations,  digefti^ns,  and  lub- 
limations. 

Blind  CUCURBIT,  a  fmall  inverted 
cucurbit,  adapted  to  another  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  neck  of  the  one  is  infeited  in 
that  of  the  other.  The  veffel  called  circu¬ 
latory,  is  one  of  this  kind. 

CUCURBITA,  the  gourd,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants.  See  Gourd. 

CUD  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the 
throats  in  beafts,  and  fometimes  the  food 
that  they  keep  there,  and -chew  over  again: 
from  whence,  to  chew  the  cud  fignifies, 
to  ponder,  think,  or  ruminate  upon  a 
thing. 

CUE,  among  comedians,  an  item,  or 
inuendo,  given  to  the  aClors  on  the  ltage, 
what,  or  when  to  fpeak. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defenfive  ar¬ 
mour,  made  of  plate,  Serving  to  cover  the 
body,  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both 
before  and  behind. 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with 
cuirafles,  as  moll  of  the  Germans  are  ; 
the  French  have  a  regiment  of  cuirafiierS: 
but  we  have  had  none  in  the  Englilh  ar-. 
my,  fmee  .the  Revolution. 

CULLIAGE,  a  barbarous  practice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  af- 
fumed  a  right  to  the  firff  night  of  their 
vaffals  brides. 

*  CULLODEN,  battle  of,  April  i6, 
1746.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  began  his  march 
from  Aberdeen  ;  and  on  the  twelfth,  paf- 
fed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey,  without 
oppofition  from  the  rebels,  though  aconli- 
tlerable  number  of  them  appeared  on  the 
opposite  fide.  Why  they  did  not  difpute 
the  pafiage,  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  : 
but,  indeed,  from  this  inftance  of  neglect, 
and  their  fubfequent  conduct,  we  may 
conclude,  they  were  under  a  total  infatua¬ 
tion.  His  rbyil  highnels  proceeded  to 
Nairn,  where  he  received  intelligence,  that 
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the  eriemy  had  advanced  from  Invernefs 
Culloden,  about  thediftance  of  nine  miles 
from  the  royal  army,  with  intention  to  give 
him  battle/  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
the  duke  having  made  the  proper  difpolui- 
j  on,  decamped  from  Nairn  early  in  the 
morning,  and  alter  a  march  of  nine  hides, 
perceived  the  Highlanders  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thoufand  men,  in  thirteen  divilmns,  lup- 
plied  with  fome  pieces  of  artillery.  '1  he 
royal  army  which  were  much  more  nume¬ 
rous,  the  duke  immediately  formed  into 
three  lines,  difpofed  in  excellent  order; 
and  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  cannonading  began.  The  artillery  of 
the  rebels  was  ill  Served,  and  did  Very  lit¬ 
tle  execution  ;  but  that  of  the  king’s  troops 
made  dreadful  havock  among  the  enemy. 
Impatient  of  this  fire,  their  front  line  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  attack,  about  five  hundred 
of  the  clans  charged  the  duke’s  left  wing 
with  their  ufiual  impetuofity.  One  regi¬ 
ment  was  dilordered  by  the  weight  of  this 
column  :  but  two  battallions  advancing 
from  the  fecond  line,  Suftainecl  the  firll, 
and  foon  put  a  ffop  to  their  career,  by  a 
fevere  fire,  that  killed  a  great  number.  Ac 
the  lame  time  the  dragoons  under  Haw¬ 
ley,  and  the  Argylihire  militia,  pulled 
down  a  park  wall  and  covered  their  right 
flank,  and  falling  in  among  them  fword  in 
hand,  completed  their  confuflon.  The 
French  piquets  on  their  left,  did  not  fire  a 
ihot  ;  but,  flood  in  a  Clive  during  the  en¬ 
gagement, and  afterwards furrendered  them- 
felves  priioners  of  war.  An  intire  body 
of  the  clans  marched  off  the  field,  in  order, 
with  their  pipes  playing  :  the  reft  were 
routed  with  great  llaughter,  and  their  prince 
was  with  reluctance  prevailed  upon  to  re¬ 
tire.  In  lefs  than  thirty  minutes,  they 
were  totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  The  road,  as  far  as  In¬ 
vernefs,  was  ft  rewed  with  dead  bodi.es  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  people,  Who,  from 
motives  of  curioiity,  had  come  to  lee  the 
battle,  were  facrificed  to  the  undiftingui'h- 
ing  vengeance  ot  the  victors.  Three  thou¬ 
fand  rebels  *ere  flain  on  the  field,  and  hi 
the  purfuit.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was 
taken  ;  and  in  a  few  days  lord  Balmerino 
furrendered  himfelf  to  one  of  the  detached 
parties.  The  glory  of  the  victory  was  ful- 
lied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  l'oldiers,  They 
had  been  provoked  by  their  forriiet  Hit- 
graces  to  the  moft  lavage  tjhirft  of  revenge: 
not  contented  with  the  blood  which  was  lb 
prufufoly  filed  in  the  heat  of  aiftion,  they 
traverfed  the  field  after  the  battle,  and  mat- 
4  E  $  facred 
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faCred  thofe  miferable  wretches  who  lay 
maimed  and  expiring  :  nay  lorne  officers 
a  part  in  this  cruel  icene  of  affalh na¬ 
tion  :  the  triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds, 
tminlpired  by  fentiments,  untiniiured  by 
humanity.  The  vanquilhed  adventurer 
fdrded  the  river  Nefs,  and  retired  with  a 
few  horfe  to  Aird,  where  he  conferred 
with  old  lord  Lovat  :  then  he  dilmiffed 
his  followers,  and  wandered  about  a 
wretched  and  folitary  fugitive  among  the 
illes  and  mountains,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months,  during  which  he  underwent  fuch 
a  feries  of  dangers,  hardlhips  and  mifery, 
as  no  other  perfon  ever  outlived.  Thus 
in  one  fhort  hour,  all  his  hope  vanilhed, 
and  the  rebellion  was  intirely  extinguish¬ 
ed.  One  would  almolf  imagine,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  defperate  enterprize  had 
confpired  their  own  deftru&ion,  as  they 
certainly  negledfed  every  ttep  that  might 
have  contributed  to  their  fafetv  or  fuc- 
cels.  They  might  have  oppofed  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Spey  :  they  might  have  afterwards  attack¬ 
ed  his  camp  in  the  night,  with  a  good 
profpedt  of  fuccefs.  As  they  were  greatly 
inferior  to  him  in  number,  and  weakened 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  might  have 
retired  to  the  hills  and  faftnefles,  where 
they  would  have  found  plenty  of  live 
cattle  for  provifion,  recruited  their  regi¬ 
ments,  and  been  joined  by  a  ttrong  rein¬ 
forcement,  which  was  actually  in  full 
march  to  their  alhftance.  But  they  were 
dillradfed  by  dillenfions  and  jealoufies  ; 
obeyed  the  dnttates  of  defpair,  and  wil¬ 
fully  devoted  themfelves  to  ruin  and 
death.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  ar¬ 
rived  in  England,  the  whole  nation  was 
transported  with  joy,  and  extolled  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  as  a  hero  and  de¬ 
liverer.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  con¬ 
gratulated  his  majelly  on  this  aufpicious 
event.  They  decreed,  in  the  moll  fo- 
lemn  manner,  their  public  thanks  to  his 
royal  highnefs,  which  were  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  fpeakers ;  and  the  commons, 
by  bill,  added  five  and  twenty  thouiand 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  former  revenue. 

CULMIFER.OUS  Plants ,  in  botany, 
fuch  plants  as  have  a  fmooth  jointed  ttalk, 
ufually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrap¬ 
ped  about  with  fingle,  narrow,  iharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  feeds  conta  ned. 
sn  chaffy-hulks,  as  wheat,  barley,  &:c. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the 
pafiage  of  any  heavenly  bodv  over  the 
meridian,  or  its  greatefi:  altitude  for  that 
day. 

CULPRIT.  After,  an  indiflment,  for 
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any  criminal  matter,  is  read  in  court,  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  is  aiked  whether  he  is 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  indiclment  ? 
If  he  anfwers,  not  guilty,  there  is  a 
replication  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign¬ 
ments  from  the  crown,  by  continuing  the 
charge  of  th A  guilt  upon  him,  which  is 
exprelfed  in  the  word  culprit. 

The  term  culprit  is  a  contratttion  of 
the  Latin  ctdpabilis  and  the  French  prijl  ; 
importing  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  the 
criminal  guiltv. 

CULVER1N,  in  the  military  art,  a 
large  cannon,  or  piece  of  artillery.  See 
Cannon. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  fifip- 
wrights,  fignifies  the  fattening,  or  letting, 
of  one  timber  intp  another,  fo  that  they 
cannot  flip  out,  as  the  carlings  into  the 
beams  of  alhip. 

*  CUMBERLAND,  a  county  in  the 
north  of  England,  feparated  from  Scot¬ 
land  by  Salway  Frith  and  river.  It  is 
75  miles  in  length,  and  27  in  breadth, 
and  is  faid  to  contain  14,820  houfes, 
and  about  89000  inhabitants.  It  has  one 
city,  14  market  towns,  58  pariihes,  and 
lends  fix  members  to  pail  lament.  Car- 
lifle  is  the  capital.  There  are  mines 
which  produce  lapis  calamLnaris,  coal, 
copper,  and  black  lead. 

CUMMIN,  Cummum ,  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmal- 
ler.  It  is  annual  ;  a  native  of  Egvpt  and 
Ethiopia  ;  and  cultivated  in  the  iflands 
of  Scicily  and  Maltha,  from  whence  we 
are  fupplied  with  the. feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  accounted  good  car¬ 
minatives  and  ftomachics  :  but  have  now 
in  great  meafure,  given  place,  for  thefe 
purnoles,  to' medicines  of  a  more  grateful 
kind.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  difeutient  and 
antifeptic. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general  ah  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  whatever  refembles  a 
wedge. 

CUNEIFORM-BONE,  in  anatomy, 
the  leventh  bone  of  the  cranium,  called 
alfo  os  bafilare,  and  os  fphenoides.  See 
Spenotdes-Os. 

CUNEIFORM-BONES,  or  OSSA 
CUNEIFORMA,  are  alfo  three  bones 
of  the  foot,  all  different  in  their  fizes, 
and  articulated  with  the  os  naviculare* 
and  with  the  three  bones  of  the  metatar- 
fus,  viz.  thofe  which  fupport  the  greas 
toe,  the  fecond  and  the  third. 

CUNETTE,  or  CUVETTE,  in  for¬ 
tification,  a  deep  trench,  about  three  or 
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four  fathoms  wide,  funk  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  dry  moat,  to  make  the  paliage 
more  difficult  to  the  enemy. 

CUNEUS,  the  wedge,  in  mechanics. 
See  Wedge. 

CUP,  a  vefl'el  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  chiefly  nfed  to  drink  out  of. 

CUP  among  botanifts.  See  the  article 
Calyx. 

■*'  CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the 
god  of  love.  The  ancients  give  very  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  little 
deity.  The  common  opinion  feems  to 
have  been  that  there  were  two  Cupids, 
the  one  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
whole  delight  it  was  to  raife  fentimcnts 
of  love  and  virtue  *  and  the  other  the 
fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  goddefs,  who 
infpired  bafe  and  impure  defires.  The 
firli  of  thefe,  called  Eros,  or  True  Leve, 
bore  golden  arrows,  which  caufed  real 
joy,  and  a  virtuous  affeftion  ;  the  other, 
called  Anteros,  had  leaden  arrows,  that 
railed  a  paffioti  founded  only  on  defire, 
which  ended  in  latietv  and  difgull.  Cu¬ 
pid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to 
renrelent  his  inconllancv  ;  and  naked  to 
Jtiew  that  he  has  nothing  ot  his  own. 
He  was  painted  blind,  to  denote  that  love 
fees  no  fault  in  the  offi'ctf!  beloved  ;  and 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  lhew 
his  power  over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he 
is  crowned  with  roles  ;  fometimes  he  is 
placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury, 
to  (hew  the  prevalence  of  elocjuence  and 
valour  in  love;  and  at  others  is  placed 
near  Fortune,  to  fighifv  that  the  fuccels 
of  lovers  depends  on  that  inconltant  god¬ 
defs. 

CUPOLA,  in  archkeSure,  a  fpheri- 
cal  vault  ;  or  the  round  top  of  the  dome 
of  a  church,  in  form  of  a  cup  inverted. 
See  Dome , 

CUPPEL.  See  Coppel. 

CLIPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation 
•of  applying  copping-glalfes  for  the  dii- 
charge  of  blood,  and  other  humours,  by 
the  Ikin.  The  operation  of  cupping  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  member  of 
the  body  ;  but  wherever  the  cupping-glafs 
is  applied,  it  is  fixed  upon  the  ikin,  ei¬ 
ther  entire  or  fcarified,  and  hence  we 
have  a  two-fold  diliiniftion  of  cupping, 
Into  dry  and  gorev. 

The  ufe  of  dry-cupping  is  two-fold, 
-either  to  make  a  revullioa  of  the  blood, 
from  fome  particular  parts  atfecled,  or 
elfe  to  caufe  a  derivation  of  it  into  tiie 
afiecLed  part,  upon  which  the  glafs  is 
applied. 

Dry  cupping  is  alfo  ufed,  with  fuccefs, 
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to  make  a  revullion,  by  applying  the 
glalies  to  the  temples,  behind  the  tars,  or 
to  the  neck  and  Ihouldcrs,  for  the  removal 
of  pains,  vertigoes,  and  other  di ford ers  of 
the  head  :  they  are  applied  to  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs,  to  derive  blood  and  l’pi- 
rits  into  them,  when  they  are  paralytic  s 
and,  lalllv,  to  remove  the  lciatica,  and 
other  pains  of  the  joints.  The  operation 
in  thefe  cafes  is  to  he  repeated  upon  the 
part,  till  it  looks  very  red,  and  becomes 
painful.  In  Germany  and  other  northern 
countries,  cupping  f>  muthoitener  joined 
with  fcarification,  than  ufed  alone  ;  an 
which  cafe  the  part  is  iirft  to  be  cupped, 
till  it  l'wells  and  looks  red,  and  the  ikin 
is  to  be  punctured,  or  inched,  by  the 
tear i fv i n  g  i nil ru ment. 

CU'PRESSITS,  the  cyprefs  tree,  one 
of  the  ever-greens,  and  very  proper  to  mis 
with  pines  and  firs  in  forming  clumps. 
The  wood  of  the  cyprefs  is  very  valuable 
when  grown  to  a  fize  fit  for  planks,  which 
it  will  do  in  as  Ihort  a  J’pace  as  oaks.s 
therefore,  why  iliould  this  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  that  purpofe,  fince  there  are 
manv  places  in  England,  where  the Tm! 
is  of  a  fandy  or  gravelly  nature,  and  fel- 
dom  produces  any  thing  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing  ?  Now,  in  inch  places  thefe  trees 
would  thrive  greatly,  and  greatly  add  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  owner,  while  growing, 
and  afterwards  render  as  much  profit 
his  fucceffors  as  perhaps  the  heft  planta¬ 
tion  of  oaks,  elpecially  lbould  the  lim¬ 
ber  prove  as  good  here,  as  in  the  illands 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  there  is  iro 
reafon  to  doubt  of  :  for  we  find  it  was  fo 
gainful  a  commodity  to  the  illand  of  Can- 
dia,  that  the  plantations  were  called  Dos 
Filla  ;  the  felling  of  one  of  them  being 
reckoned  a  daughter’s  portion.  The  tim¬ 
ber  of  this  tree  is  laid  to  refill  the  worm, 
moth,  and  all  put  refaction  ;  and  is  Laid  to 
lalt  many  hundred  years.  The  doors  of 
St.  Peter  s  church  at  Rome  were  framed 
of  this  material,  which  laired  from  Cou- 
llantine  the  Great  to  pope  Eugenius  the 
Fourth’s  time,  which  was  eleven  hua- 
dred  years,  and  were  then  found  and 
entire,  when  the  pope  changed  them  far 
gates  of  brafs.  The  coffins  were  made  of 
this  timber,  in  which,  Thucvdides  tells 
us,  the  Athenians  ufed  to  bury  their 
heroes  ;  and  the  mummy-chells,  brought 
with  thole  condited  bodies  out  of  Egypt, 
are  many  of  them  of  this  wood.  This 
tree  is  bv  manv  learned  authors  rccom- 
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mended  for  the  improvement  of  the  air, 
and  a  fpecific  for  the  lungs,  as  fending 
forth  great  quantities  of  aromatic  and 
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balfamic  fcents  :  wherefsre  many  of  the 
ancient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  countries 
ufecl  to  fend  their  parents  who  were  troubled 
with  weak,  lungs,  to  the  illand  of  Can- 
«lk,  which  at  that  time  abounded  with 
thefe  trees,  where,  from  the  effects  of 
the  air  alone,  very  few  failed  of  a  perfedt 
cure. 

CURATE  properly  fignifies  the  parfon, 
©r  vicar  of  a  parifh,  who  has  the  charge, 
©r  cure,  of  the  parilhioners  fouls. 

CURATE  alfo  implies  and  is  generally 
vfed  for  A  perfon  fubftituted  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  to  ferve  his  cure  in  his  flead. 

CURCUMA,  tumeric,  a  fmall  tube¬ 
rous  knotty  root,  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
indies  t  externally  greyifh,  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  yellow  or  faffron  colour, 
Which  by  age  changes  more  and  more  to¬ 
wards  a  red.  It  communicates  to  water 
Its,  own  deep  yellow  colour  :  but  to  recti¬ 
fied  fpifit  of  wine,  a  red.  The  fpirituous 
tincture,  applied  upon  warm  marble,  gives 
a  durable  red  ftain.  Woollen  cloth,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar,  acquires,  on  being  boiled  with  the 
waterv  decoction,  an  elegant,  but  not 
very  durable,  orange  yellow  or  gold  co¬ 
loured  dye.  It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  by 
the  dyers  on  account  of  its  price  and  the 
pcrilhahlenefs  of  its  colour. 

CURLING,  the  coagulating  of  any 
fluid  body,  efpecially  mifk. 

CURE  of  Souls,  a  benefice  in  the 
Chriitian  church,  the  incumbent  where¬ 
of  has  the  direction  of  confeiences  with¬ 
in  a  parifb. 

CURFEW,  or  COURFEW,  a  fignal 
given  in  cities  taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the 
inhabitants  to  go  to  bed.  Pafquin.  fays, 
it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to 
advert ife  the  people  to  iecure  themfelves 
from  the  robberies  and  debaucheries  of 
the  night. 

The  mod  eminent  curfew  in  England 
was  th2t  eftabliihed  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  appointed  under  feverfc  pe¬ 
nalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one 
Jhould  put  out  their  lights  and  fires,  and 
go  to  bed  :  whence,  to  this  day,  a  bell, 
itmg  about  that  time,  is  called  a  curfew 

tell. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn,  con¬ 
taining  four  bulhels  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURRAN,  or  CURRANT,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants  whofe  character^ 
are  well  known. 

CURRANTS,  a  fmall  kind  of  grapes 
brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Ce- 
yhalonia.  They  are  open  and  pedtaral  j 
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but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  It* 

medicine. 

CURRANT,  or  COURR ANT-MO* 
NEY,  that  money  which  pafles  in  com¬ 
merce  from  one  to  another. 

CURRENT,  in  hydrography,  a  ftream 
or  flux  of  water  in  any  direction.  Cur¬ 
rents,  in  the  fea,  are  either  natural  or 
general,  as  arifing  from  the  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  j  or  acci¬ 
dental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  being  driven  againft  promontories, 
or  into  gulphs  and  lfreights  ;  where, 
wanting  room  to  fpread,  they  are  driveli 
back,  and  thus  difturb  the  ordinary  flux 
of  the  fea.  The  currents  are  fo  violent 
under  the  equator,  where  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  the  greatefl,  that  they 
carry  veffels  very  fpeedily  from  Africa 
to  America  ;  but  ablolutely  prevent  their 
return  the  fame  way  ;  fo  that  fhips  are 
forced  to  run  as  far  as  the  40th  degree  of 
.latitude,  to  find  a  paffage  into  Europe. 
In  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents 
almoll  conffantly  drive  to  the  eaftward, 
and  carry  fhips  into  the  Mediterranean  : 
tliey  are  nfually,  too,  found  to  drive  the 
fame  way  in  St.  George’s  channel.  The 
great  violence  and  dangeroufnefs  of  the 
fea  in  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  two  contrary  currents  fetting 
in,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  the  other  from 
the  north  fea.  Dr.  Halley  makes  it 
highly  probable,  that  in  the  Downs,  in 
the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  &c.  there  are 
under  currents,  whereby  as  much  water 
is  carried  outy  as  is  brought  in  by  the 
upper  currents.  This  he  argues  from  the 
offing  between  the  North  and  South  Fofe- 
land,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide, 
i.  e.  it  is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part 
of  the  Downs  three  hours  before  it  is  fo 
off  at  fea  :  a  certain  fign,  that  though 
►  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide 
of  ebb  runs  under-foot,  i.  c.  clofe  by  the 
ground  ;  and  fo  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will 
flow  under-foot.  This  he  confirms  by  an 
experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  an  able  feamen  prefent 
at  the  making  it  :  Being  there  with  one 
of  the  king’s  frigates,  they  went  with 
their  pinnance  into  the  mid-ftream,  and 
were  carried  violently  by  the  current. 
Soon  after  that,  they  funk  a  bafliet  with 
a  large  cannon-bullet,  to  a  certain  depth 
of  water,  which  gave  check  to  the  boat  $ 
motion  ;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  and 
lower,  the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the 
windward,  againil  the  upper-current  ;  the 
current  aloft  not  being  above  four  or  five 
fathom  deep.  He  addedj  that  the  lower 
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the  bafket  was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the 
undcr-current  Wfs  found. 

From  this  principal,  it  is  eafy  to  ac¬ 
count  fojr  that  valt  draught  of  water  con- 
tiff  u ally  pouring  in  with  the  current  out 
o^'  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  ;  a 
paftage  about  twenty  miles  broad  ;  yet 
without  any  fenlible  riling  of  the  water 
along  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  &:c.  or  any 
overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie 
very  low. 

The  method  of  finding  the  fettmg  and 
drift  of  a  current  is  thus  :  They  firft  fix 
their  boat,  by  throwing  out  a  triangular 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  lead  fatten¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  tied  to  the  Item  of  the  boat 
with  a  cord,  and  letting  it  fink  fixty 
fathom,  or  more  ;  or  fometimes,  by  a 
kettle  tied  to  the  bovv.h  and  funk  as  the 
other  :  by  either  of  thete  means,  the  boat 
Is  brought  to  ride  as  at  anchor  :  which 
done  the  log  is  hove,  the  glafs  turned, 
and  as  the  log  line  veers  out,  the  drift  of 
the  log  is  fet  with  the  co input's- 

This  Ihews  whether  there  be  any  cur¬ 
rent,  or  none ;  and  if  any,  which  way 
it  fets,  and  at  what  rate  it  drives,  -ob- 
ferving,  however,  to  add  fomething  to 
the  velocity  for  the  boat  s  drift  ;  for 
though  lhe  appears  to  Hand  full,  yet,  in 
realitv,  lhe  is  found  to  move.  This  ad¬ 
dition  experience  has  thus  determined  ; 
If  the  line  lhe  ride  be  fixty  fathom,  a 
third  part  of  the  drift  is  to  be  added  ; 
if  eighty  fathom,  »  fourth  ;  it  an  hun¬ 
dred  a  fifth.  , 

If  a  ihip  fail  along  the  dire&ion  of  a 
current,  it  is  evident  the  velocity  of  the 
current  mull  be  added  to  that  ot  the  vel- 
fel  :  if  her  courfe  be  directly  againll  the 
current,  it  mult  be  fubftra&ed  ; .  if  lhe 
fails  athwart  the  current  her  motion  will 
ic  compounded  With  that  of  the  current, 
ami  her  velocity  augmented,  or  retarded, 
according  to  the  angle  of  her  direction 
with  that  of  the  direction  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  i.  o.  lhe  will  proceed  in  the  diago¬ 
nal  of -the  two  lines  of  direction,  and  will 
defer! be  or  pafs  through  that  diagonal 
in  the  fame  time  wherein  lhe  would  have 
deflribed  either  of  the  fides,  by  the  fepa- 
rate  forces. 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  leather 
after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  See 
Skinners. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  leather  with  oil,  tallow,  &c. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  chancery,  whole  bu- 
•^Irefs  it  is  to  nuke  out  original  writs. 
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They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  making 
a  corporation  of  thcmlelyes.  To  .each  of 
them  is  allowed  a  divifion  of  certain  coun¬ 
ties,  into  which  they  ilTue  out  the  original 
writs  required  by  the  fubjeft. 

CURSOR,  in  mathematical  inftruments, 
is  any  fmgll  piece  in  an  equino&ial  ring- 
dial  that  Hides  to  the  day  of  the  month- 

CURTAIL-DOUBLE,  a  tnufical  wind- 
1  nft.ru meat,  like  the  balloon,  which  plays 
the  bafs  to  the  hautboy. 

CURTAIN,  or  CURTIN,  in  forti¬ 
fication.  S ee  Curt}#. 

CURTATE  DISTANCE,  in  aftro- 
nomv,  the  diftance  of  a  planet  from  the 
fun  to  that  point  where  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the  eclip¬ 
tic. 

CURTEYN,  Cu+tanciy  king  Edward 
the  Confelfor’s  fword,  bore  before  the 
prince  at  coronations  :  its  point  is  laid 
to  be  broken  oft’,  as  an  emblem  of  mer- 
cy. 

CURTIN,  CURTAIN,  or  COUR- 
TIN,  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
rampart  which  is  betwixt  the  Hanks  of  two 
balnqns  bordered  with  a  parapet  five  feet 
high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  Hand 
fire  upon  the  covert-way  and  into  l\Yz 
moat. 

Single  of  the  CURTIN,  that  contained 
between  the  curtin  and  the  Hank. 

CURYATOR  COCCYGIS,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  name  given  by  Albinus  to  a  mul’- 
cle  of  the  coccyx,  difeovered  by  himlelf, 
and  not  delcnbed  by  any  other  author. 

CURVATURE  of  a  Line ,  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  of  its  bending,  or  flexture, 
bv  which  it  becomes  a  curve  of  fuch  and 
fuch  peculiar  properties. 

CURVES,  in  geometry,  lines  which 
running  on  continually  in  all  directions, 
may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  more  points 
than  one.  The  dcuftrine  of  curves,  and 
of  the  figures  and  folids  generated  by 
them,  cpnititute  what  we  call  the  higher 
geometry.  Curves  are  divided  into  alge¬ 
braical,  or  geometrical,  and  tranlcenden- 
tal.  See  Parabola)  Diverging,  and  Equa¬ 
tion. 

CU-RVET,  or  CORVET,  in  the  ma¬ 
nege,  an  air  in  which  the  horfe’s  legs  ar.e 
railed  higher  than  in  the  demivolt  ;  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little*  for¬ 
wards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifies  both  dus 
fore-legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  when 
he  is  going  ftraight  forward  and  not  in  a 
circlet,  and  as  his  fore-legs  are  falling, 
he  immediately. raifes  his  hind-legs,  equal¬ 
ly  advanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  : 
.fio  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at 

once  ; 
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€«%ce ;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he 
marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  CURVILINE¬ 
AR,  figures  bounded  by  curves. 

CUSCUTA,  dodder,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants. 

The  ancients  recommended  it  as  purga¬ 
tive  :  however,  we  eitet-m  it  more  as  an 
attendant  and  aperient'  in  obfirucliotis  of 
the  vifeera,  in  Jaundices,  dropfies,  and 
other  ch tonic  difeafes. 

CUSPIDATED  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
Rich,  plants  whofe  leaves  are  pointed  like 
a  fpear. 

CUSPIDATED  Hyperbola ,  that  whofe 
points  concur  in  the  angle  of  contafl,  and 
th  ere  terminate.  See  Hyperbola . 

CUSTOM,  a  term  denoting  the  man¬ 
ners,  ceremonies,  and  Faihronsof a  people; 
in  which  fenfe  it  implies  fuch  ufages  as, 
though  voluntary  at  firil,  ate  yet,  by 
practice,  become  neceffary.  CuRom  is 
hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians, 
defined  lex  non  Jcripta ,  a  law,  or  right, 
not  written,  eltablifhed  by  long  ufage, 
and  the  cotifent  of  our  ancefiors  :  in 
which  fenfe  it  Rands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
jcripta or  the  written  law. 

CUSTOMS,  tfie  tribute  or  toll  paid  by 
merchants  to  tiic  king,  ior  goods  export¬ 
ed  of  imported  :  they  are  otherwife  called 
duties.  See  Duty. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  an  office  efta- 
hlilhed  by  the  king’s  authority  in  mari¬ 
time  cities,  or  port  towns,  for  the  receipt 
and  management  of  the  cuRoms  and  du¬ 
ties  of  importation  and  exportation,  im- 
pofied  on  mcrchandifes. 

CUSTOM-OFFICERS  (hall  mot  have 
anv  ihips  of  their  own,  nor  may  they  ufe 
merchandife,  factorage,  nor  keep  a  tavern. 

CUSTOMARY  TENANTS,  in  law, 
Rich  tenants  as  hold  by  the  cuRom  of  the 
tremor,  as  their  fpeciat  evidence.  Thefe 
were  anciently  bond-men,  or  fuch  as  held 
team'd  bondayji. 

GUSTOS  BREVIUM,  the  principal 
clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of  Common - 
pleas,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  and 
keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by- itfelf  :  and 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the 
prothonotaries  all  the  records  of  the  Nil! 
Prius,  called  the  poReas. 

CUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  an  officer 
who  has  the  eullody  of  the  rolls  and  re¬ 
cords  of  the  feffions  of  peace,  and  of  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace  itfelf, 

CUTANEUS,  in  general,  an  appel- 
la  t  ui  given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the 
eutis,  or  Ik  hi  :  hence  we  meet  with  cu- 
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taneotis  caruncles,  diforders,  eruptions,  Sec* 
See  the  articles  Carunclet  Cutis ,  Cuticle y 
Itchy  See. 

CUTICLE,  Cuticula,  in  anatomy,  a 
thin  membrane,  clbiely  lying  upon  the 
ikin,  or  cutis,  of  which  it  leeins  a  part, 
and  to  which  it  adheres  verv  firmly,  be¬ 
ing  alii  lied  by  the  intervention  of  the 
corpus  reticulare. 

CUflCULAR,  the  fame  with  cuta¬ 
neous.  See  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  ikin,  m  an  atom  v,  the  uni- 
verfal  integument  of  the  body, "or  a  iub- 
Rance  made  up  of  leveral  kinds  of  tendi¬ 
nous,  membranous.,- vafcular,  and  nervous 
fibres,  the  intertexture  of  which  is  l'o 
much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  unfold.  This  texture  is  wh-at  we 
commonly  call  leather,  and  it  makes  thfc 
body  ot  the  ikin.  It  is  not  ealily  torn, 
may  be  elongated  in  all  di  reel  ions,  and 
afterwards  recovers  itfelf :  on  the  pofie- 
rior  parts  of  the  body  it  is  thicker  and 
more  lax  than  on  the  fore-parts,  and 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies  of 
the  feet,  it  is  both  very  thick  and  very 
folid. 

Befidesfeveral  continual  openings  in  the 
Ikin,  it  is  perforated  by  an  infin’te  number  of 
lmall  holes,  called  pores,  which  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  iome  are  more  or  lefs  perceivable 
by  the  naked  eve,  fuch  as  the  orifices  of 
the  milky  dufts  olthe  mummx,  the  orifices 
ol  die  excretory  canals  of  the  cutaneous 
glands,  aud  the  pafl'ages  of  the  hairr. 

Theodier  pores  are  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  vifible  through  a  nucro- 
fcope  ;  and  their  exifience  is  likewife  prov¬ 
ed  by  the  cutaneous  tranfpiration,  and  by 
the  eftedt  ol  topical  applications  ;  and  from 
thefe  two  phenomena  they  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  arterial  and  venous  pores. 

The  outfide  oi  the  ikin  is  covered  by  a 
thin  tranlparcnt  web,  clofely  joined  to  it, 
which  is  called  epidermis,  cuticula,  or 
lcari ikin. 

The  ufes  of  the  ikin  are  numerous:  I. 
To  iurround,  cover,  ana  defend  the  parts 
that  lie  underneath  it.  2.  To  be  the  organ 
ol  feeling.  3.  To  be  an  univerfal  emunc- 
tory  to  the  body,  cleanfingthe  blood  of  its 
redundancies,  bv  the  means  of  fweat  and 
peripiration  ;  while  thefe,  at  the  fame  time 
ierve  to  prevent  the  acidity  or  drinefs  of  the 
cutis  itfelf. 

CUTLER,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  forge,  temper,  and  mount  all  fortsof 
knives,  razors,  ihears,  feiflars,  furgeons  ih- 
ftruments,  and  fword- blades. 

CUTTER,  in  naval  aifairs,  a  fmali 
veifei  ufed  to  navigate  in  the  channel  of  Bo¬ 
land  : 
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£?and  :  they  have  commonly  one  malU 
are  rigged  as  fioops,  and  are  employed  in 
the  king's  fervice  to  catch  fmugglers. 

CUTTING,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing 
a  lhield  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right  to 
left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  felfe- 
way. 

CUTTING,  in  painting,  the  laying  one 
ftrong  lively  colour  over  another,  without 
any  ihade  orfoftening.  This  hath  always 
a  dilagreeable  eft'edL 

CU  TTING,  in  lurgery,  operation  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  (tone  out  of  the  human  body. 

CUTTING  in  Wood ,  a  particular  kind  of 
fculpture,  or  engraving,  denominated  from 
the  matter  whereon  it  is  employed.  The 
ingenious  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  cer¬ 
tainly  carried  to  a  very  great  height  about 
one  hundred  and  lixty  years  ago  :  but  at 
prefent  it  is  in  very  low  eiteem,  having 
been  long  neglected,  and  the  application  of 
artifts  almoft  wholly  employed  on  copper. 

CUTTING  OF  SLIPS,  in  gardening, 
the  branches  or  iprigs  of  trees,  or  plants, 
cut  or  flipped  of,  to  fet  again,  which  is 
done  in  moift  fine  earth.  The  beft  time  for 
this  operation  is  from  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft  to  the  middle  of  April.  If  done  in  the 
ipring,  let  them  not  fail  of  water  in  the 
fummer.  In  providing  them,  fuch  branches 
as  have  burs,  knobs,  or  joints,  are  to  be  cut 
oft'  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  burs, 
See.  and  the  leaves  are  to  be  ftripped  off  fo 
fa  r  as  they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  leaving 
no  fide  branch  :  fmall  top  fprigs  of  two  or 
three  years  growth,  are  the  heft  for  this 
operation. 

CUT-WATER,  in  naval' architecture. 
See  Stem. 

CYANUS,  the  blue-bottle  in  botany,  a 
ftiftinft  genus  of  plants,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  but  is  comprehended  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  ccntauria.  This  plant  is  an 
aleixpharmic  and  uterine.  It  is  faid  to  be 
of  ufe  alfo  in  the  king’s  evil,  in  palpitations 
of  the  heart :  and  a  water  diftilled  from  it, 
is  of  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  Sec. 

*  CYBELE,  in  Pagan  Mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  the  wife 
of  her  brother  Saturn  Was  alfo  called  Mag- 
natur.  Thus,  under  the  charafter  of  the 
tftder  vefta,  fhe  was  reprefented  fitting,  to 
denote  the  ftability  of  the  earth  ;  fhe  had 
a  drum  in  her  lap  to  fignify  the  earth’s  ca¬ 
vity,  and  the  winds  impriloned  in  it :  her 
head  was  crowned  with  towers,  and  ihe  was 
furrounded  with  animals  of  various  kinds 
fpovting  about  her,  to  exprefs  her  fruitful- 
nefs  and  bounty.  But  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Cybele,  fhe  maue  a  more  magnilv 
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cent  appearance,  being  crowned  with  tow* 
ers,  leated  in  a  golden  chariot  drawn  by 
lions,  cloathed  with  a  robe  wrought  with 
flowers,  and  holding  a  key  in  her  hand. 
Her  parents  afterwards  owned  her,  and  ihe 
fell  in  love  with  Aytis,  by  whom  conceiv¬ 
ing,  her  father  caufed  her  lover  to  be  llain, 
upon  which  Cybele  ran  mad,  and  filled  the 
woods  with  her  lamentations.  Soon  after 
a  plague  and  famine  laying  walle  the 
country,  the  oracle  was  confulted,  who  ad- 
vifed  them  to  bury  Atys  with  great  pomp, 
and  to  worlhip  Cybele  as  a  goddefs.  On 
which  they  crefted  a  temple  to  her  honour, 
and  placed  lions  at  her  feet,  to  denote  her 
being  educated  by  thole  animals.  All  the 
priefts  of  Cybele  were  eunuchs. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  or  leries  of  numbers,  which  regularly 
proceed  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,  and  then 
return  again  to  the  firft,  and  fo  circulate 
perpetually. 

CYCLE  of  the  Sutif  a  revolution  of  2S 
years,  which  being  elapfed,  the  dominical 
or  Sunday  letters  return  to  their  former 
place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar.  But 
the  reformation  made  therein  by  pope 
Gregory,  has  occafioned  a  confiderable 
alteration  in  this  cycle  :  becaufe  every  hun¬ 
dredth  year  is  common,  conlifting  only  of 
365  days,  whereas  according  to  the  Julian 
account,  it  is  bifiextile,  conlifting  of  366 
days.  To  find  the  year  of  this  cycle  for 
any  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  add  nine  to 
the  current  year  of  Chrift,  becaufe  the  cycle 
commenced  nine  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28  ;  the  quoti¬ 
ent  will  fhew  the  number  of  cycles  which 
have  revolved  fince  the  firft;  vear  before 
Chrift,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  lhevJ 
the  current  year  of  the  cycle;  but  if  there 
be  no  remainder,  it  ihews  that  it  is  the  laft: 
or  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  folar  cycle. 
Hence  the  year  of  the  cycle  being  known, 
the  dominical  letter,  according  to  the  Ju¬ 
lian  account,  is  eafily  found.  But,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  the  feries  will  be 
interrupted  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  be¬ 
caufe  every  fourth  year  is  not  Biffextile,  as 
in  the  Julian  acconnt ;  therefore  a  table  of 
this  kind  will  not  point  the  dominical  let¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  new  ftile,  but  for  that 
century  of  years,  for  which  the  table  is  cal¬ 
culated.  See  Dominictcl  Litter. 

CYCLE  of  the  Moon ,  called  alfo  the 
golden  number,  and  the  Metonic  cycle, 
from  its  inventor  Meton,  the  Athenian  is 
a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they  are 
completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons 
return  on  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo 
4  C  that 
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that  on  whatever  days  the  new  and  full 
moons  fall  this  year,  nineteen  years  hence 
thev  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of 
the  month,  though  not  at  the  lame  hour, 
as  Meteon  and  the  fathers  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  thought ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the 
method  of  finding  the  time  for  the  obferv- 
ing  the  feaft  of  Eafter  was  eftabiifhed,  the 
numbers  of  the  lunar  cycle  were  inferted  in 
the  calendar,  which,  upon  the  account  of 
their  excellent  ufe,  were  let  ih  golden  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  year' of  the  cycle  called  the 
golden  number  of  that  year,*  which  how  to 
find,  take  the  following  rule  : 

Add  one  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and 
divide  by  19,  the  remainder  is  the  current 
year  of  this  cycle,  or  golden  number  ;  but 
if  nothing  remain,  it  ihews  that  it  is  the 
1-aft  year  of  the  cycle,  and,  cOniequently, 
the  golden  number  Is  19. 

CYCLOID,  in  geometry,  one  of  the 
mechanical,  or,  as  others  term  them,  trail  - 
feendental  curves  ;  called  alfo  the  trochoid. 

CYCLOIDAL',  fomething  belonging 
to  a  cycloid.  Hence  the  cycloidal  fpace  is 
the  area  bounded  by  the  cycloid  and  its 
fubtenfe. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  ENCYCLOPAE¬ 
DIA.  See  Encyclopedia. 

CYDER,  or  CIDER,  an  excellent  drink 
tnade  of  the  juice  of  apples,  efpecially  the 
more  curious  kinds  ;  the  juice  of  thefe 
being  efteemed  more  cordial  and  pleafant 
than  that  of  the  wild  harih  kind's  ;  and 
as  it  will  hot  we  prefume,  be  difagrceable 
to  the  reader,  We  llia.ll  here  give  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  this  liquor  in  Devonlhire. 

I11  order  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obfervrd, 
J.  That  all  the  promifcuous  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples  that  have  dropped  from  the  trees, 
from  time  to  time,  are  to  be  gathered  up 
had  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves,  and  to 
be  made  into  cyder,  after  having  fo  lain 
about  ten  davs. 

2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome 
degree  of  maturity,  are  likewife  to  be 
laid  in  a  heap  by  themfeives  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

3*  I  he  latter  hard  fruits,  which  are 
to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  approach  of 
froth  is  apprehended,  ate  to  be  laid  in  a 
feparate  heap,  where  they  are  to  remain  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  froth,  rain,  ike.  their  juices  will 
receive  luch  a  maturation,  as  will  prep  «*■  ■ 
them  for  a  kindly  fermentation,  and  which 
they  could  not  have  attained  on  die  trees 
by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  leafon. 
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It  is  tibfervablc,  that  the  riper  and  mcU 
lower  the  fruits  are  at  the  time  of  col¬ 
lecting  them  into  heaps,  the  Ihoreer  Ihould 
be  their  continuance  there  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  hariher,  im  mat  over,  and 
harder  "they  are,  the  longer  they  ihould 
relh. 


Thefe  heaps  ihould  be  made  in  dn  even 
and  open  part  of  an  orchard,  without  any 
regard  to  covering  from  rain,  dews,  or 
what  elle  may  happen  during  the  apples 
flaying  there  ;  and  whether  they  be  ear¬ 
ned  in  and  broke  in  wet  or  dry  wheather, 
the  thing  is  all  the  fame.  If  it  may¬ 
be  obje&ed,  by  fome,  that  during  their 
having  laid  together  in  the  heap,  they 
may  have  imbibed  great  humidity,  at 
well  from  the  air  as  from  the  ground, 
rain,  dews,  &c.  which  are  mixed  with 
their  juices  ;  the  anfwer  is,  this  will 
have  no  other  eft  eft  than  a  kindly  dilut¬ 
ing  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  means  a 
fpeedier  fermentation  enfuts,  and  all  heter- 
rogeneotis  humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the 
pummice  is  received  111  a  large  open- 
mouthed-vellel,  capable  of  containing  as 
much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  mak¬ 
ing,  or  one  cheele.  Though  it  has  been  a 
cuftom  to  let'  the  pummice  remain  fome 
hours  in  the  velfel  appropriated  to  contain 
it,  yet  that  pra&ice  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
mendable  ;  for  if  the  Fruits  did  nop  come 
ripe  from  the  trees,  or.  o'therwife  matured, 
the  pummice,  continuing  in  the  vat  too 
long,  will  acquire  fuch  harflmefs  and 
coarfenefs  from  the  fkiqs  as  is  never  to  he 
got  rid  of  ;  and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well 
ripened  fruit,  the  continuing  it  too  idng 
there  will  occafion  it  to  con  Craft  a  lllarp- 


reefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want 
of  fpirit  and  pricking  ;  nay  fornetimes  it 
even  becomes  vinegar,  or  always  continue* 
of  a  wheyilh  colour  ;  all  which  proceeds 
from  the  height  of  fermentation  that  it  al- 
raoli  inftantly  falls  into  on  lying  together  ,* 
the  pummice  therefore  Ihould  remain  no 
longer  in  the  vat,  than  until  theie  maj  be 
enough  broke  for  one  prefting,  or- that  all 
be  made  into  a  cheefe,  and  preiTed  the  lame 
day  it  is  broken. 

When  the  cyder  Is  preffed,  and  cleared 
from  any  impurities  by  ftraining  it  through 
a  hair  fieve,  it  is  placed  in  a.  proper  calk  to 
he  fermented.  See  F (mentation. 

CYGNUS,  in aftronomy,  a  conftellatmh 
of  the  northern  henvifphere,  conftfting  of 
ftars -according  to  jPtoTomey’s  catalogue* 
of  19  in  Tycho’s,  and  ih  the  Britannic  ca- 
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CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid. 
The  feclion  of  every  cylinder  by  a  plane 
oblique  to  its  bafe  is  an  ellipfis. 

The  fuperfices  of  a  right  cylinder  is 
equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  bale,  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  length  of  its  fide. 

The  foliditv  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  its  bafe,  multiplied  into  its  alti¬ 
tude. 

Cylinders  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  Handing 
between  the  fame  parallel’s,  are  equal. 

Every  cylinder  is  to  a  fpheroid  inferibed 
in  it,  as  3  to  2. 

If  the  altitudes  of  two  right  cylinders  he 
equal  to  the  d-ameters  of  their  bales,  thofe 
cylinders  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes 
of  the  diameters  of  their  bafes. 

We  have  obferved  under  the  article 
Circle,  that  if  the  diameterof  any  circle 
be  multiplied  by  3.14159,^6536 — ,  the 
produdb  will  be  the  circumference ;  and 
lince  every  cylinder  may  be  confidered  as 
made  of  an  infinite  number  of  equal  cir¬ 
cles,  it  follows,  that  as  I,  to  3.14x59,26536 
— ,  fo  is  the  diameter  of  any  cylinder  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  height,  to  the  fuperfices  of  the 
cylinder  ;  wherefore,  if  the  product  of  the 
height  of  the  cylinder  into  the  diameter  be 
multiplied  by  3.14159,26536 — ,  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  give  the  l'uperficies  of  the  cy¬ 
linder. 

And  hence  it  alio  follows,  that  the  foli- 
dity  ol  any  cylinder  is  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  area  of  its  bafe  by  its  height  or  al¬ 
titude:  [Hitting  therefore  r  for  the  radius 
of  the  bafe,  c  for  the  circumference,  and  a 
V  era 

for  the  altitude,  we  fhall  have - ~  the 

A. 

folldity.  But  if  the  altitude  be  equal  to  the 

c  r 

diameter,  then  the  folidity  will  be - X 

2 

2  r—  c  r  r. 

And  becaufe  as  r,  to  78539,81634 —  ; 
fo  is  the  fquare  the  diameter  of  any  circle 
its  area.  See  Circle. 

CYLINDER -CHARGE,  in  gunnery, 
that  part  of  a  great  gun  which  is  poffelfed 
by  the  powder  and  ball. 

CYLINDER  CONCAVE,  in  gun- 
nery,  all  the  chace  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

CYLINDER  VACANT,  in  gunnery, 
that  part  of  the  hollow  that  remains  empty, 
after  the  gun  is  charged. 

CYLINDRICAL,  in  the  form  of,  or 
refembling,  a  cylinder,  as,  a  cylindrical 
column,  cylindrical  compafl'es,  mirrors,  Src. 

CYLINDROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid 
body  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylin* 
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der,  but  differing  from  it  in  fome  refpe$> 
as  having  the  bafes  elliptical,  but  parrallei 
and  equal. 

CYMATIUM,  n  arfctutefture,  a  mem¬ 
ber,  or  moulding,  of  the  corniche,  the 
profile  of  which  is  waved  ;  that  is,  concave 
at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom.  See  Corniche. 

CYMBAL,  a  mufical  inftrumentin  ufc 
among  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was 
round,  made  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle- 
drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their  form, 
but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ule. 

C  YNARA.  See  the  article  Artichoke, 

CYNICS,  a  feft  of  ancient  philolo- 
phers,  who  valued  themfelves  upon  theik 
contempt  of  riches  and  llate,  arts  and  fai¬ 
ences,  and  almolf  every  thing,  except  vir¬ 
tue  or  morality. 

CYNIC  SPASM,  a  kind  of  convullion, 
wherein  the  patient  imitates  the  bowlings 
of  dogs. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tongue, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  root  of 
which  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  is  elleemed 
a  pectoral  and  narcotic. 

Some  recommend  it  in  catarrhs,  the  go¬ 
norrhoea,  and  fcrophulous  calcs. 

ClfNOSURA,  in  aftronomv,  a  name 
given 'by  the  Greeks  to  the  conftellation  of 
urfa  minor.  See  Urfa. 

This  is  the  conllelktion  next  to  the 
north  pole. 

C YNOSURUS,  dog’s-tail  grafs,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  corolla  con- 
fills  of  two  valves  ;  the  exterior  concave, 
longer,  and  affiliated  ;  the  interior,  plane, 
without  any  arifta  :  the  corolla  furrounds 
the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 

CYON.  See  Cion. 

CYPHER.  See  Cipher. 

CYPRESS,  CypreJJus,  the  Englilb  name 
of  a  genus  of  trees.  See  Cvprcfj'us. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  very 
numerous  genus  of  fillies,  comprehending 
the  roach,  tench,  carp,  gudgeon,  barbel, 
chub,  bream,  bleak,  See. 

CYRENAICS,  Cy  rcnaici,  a  feft  of  an¬ 
cient  philofophers,  lo  caked  from  their 
founder,  Arillippus  of  Cyrene,  a  difciple 
of  Socrates.  The  gi*eat  principle  of  their 
doclrine  was,  that  the  fupreme  good  of 
man  in  this  lift:  is  pleafure  ;  whereby  they 
not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain  and  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  but  an  alfemblage  of 
ail  mental  and  fenfual  pleafures,  particu¬ 
larly  the  laft. 

CYST,  the  bag,  or  tunic,  including  all 
incyiled  tumours,  as  the  fchirrhus,  athero¬ 
ma,  Sec.  See  Schin-hvs,  Atheroma,  &c. 

4  C  2  If 
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Tfin  extracting  an  incefted  tumour,  the 
including  eyll.  be  broke,  or  wounded,  care, 
tauft  be  taken  to  remove  it,,  otherwifethe 
tumour  will  lpeedily  return.  See  Eucyjlcd 
Tumours. 

Indeed  if  tbe  tumour  be  a  fchirrhus, 
farcoma,  lleatoma,  or  in  a  glandular  part, 
the  contents  are  hard  enough  to  make  a 
tlean  extirpation  of  it,  nctwithftanding  its 
including  coats  be  wounded  :  but  when  the 
matter  of  the  tumour  is  foft  or  fluid,  by  its 
efcaping,  the  tumour  will  become  flaccid, 
fo  that  it  \!vill  hardly  be  poflible  to  make  a 
elean  extirpation  of  the  evil,  without  leav¬ 
ing  l'ome  fragment  behind,  which  mull  in 
that  Cafe  be  brought  away  by  drefling 
the  abfeefs  with  digeftives,  See.  See  Ab- 

'Mu 

CYSTIC,  a  name  given  to  two  arteries 
'and  two  veins  opening  into  the  gall-bladder. 

CYSTIC  DUCT,  Cyjlicus  Duffys,  a 
pipe  that  goes  into  the  neck  of  the  eyftis, 
or  gall  bladder. 


c  z  A 

CYSTIC  BILE,  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  bile,  being  dillinguilbed  into  the  cyllic 
and  hepatic  bile.  The  c y fl i c  bile  is  very 
bitter,  thicker,  and  more  coloured  than 
the  hepatic. 

CYSTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
veficula,  or  bladders.  See  Bladder  and 

Vejicula. 

C  YSTUS,  in  botany,  a  name  anciently 
given  to  the  alkekengi.  See  Alhkengi. 

CYTISO- GENISTA,  in  botany.  See 

Giuijla. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour  aflumed  hv  the 
emperors  ot  Ruflia.  No  doubt  but  this 
title  was  taken  by  corruption,  from  caefar, 
emperor;  and  accordingly  they  bear  an 
eagle,  as  the  fymbol  of  their  empire, 
and  the  word  Caesar  in  their  arms  :  yet 
they  make  a  dillinftion  between  czar  and 
exfar,  the  firft  being  taken  for  the 
king’s  name,  and  the  other  for  the  em¬ 
peror’s. 
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